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> “ difficult and slow di aces through which the 
ce I Ee Se AGP OF power of thus speaking to the vbscnt wis 
LLIIELR> gs 
ittaincd byman = It is wmarvelot ut, which 
Inv so fuas th perfe tron of matviaids for has becom, lhe niture s marvels, part cf our 
writing and the frailty of means for sending daily life, a thing that seems almost more 
letters are concerned, we may have littl more neccasary to us, ina ciyilised condition, thin 
t> hope for inthis country Our payer and ow legs, though, by the by, af the whole 
mk arc miutcuals so pertectl, aliptel for community wore Ieeless we shoul soon find 
thea purp se that its difhcult to manne in! out that what can be diypensc T with by an 
whit woiy they can be substantially bettered undividudl may nevertheless be casenti ul to 
bv inventors thit shill be hereafter Quill araec | Tew of us, then, can even by ar 
pons to Te sure have to be supase ted, but cf rt abstract in cur munds the art of letta 
wncrder that thistheun destin may be accom writing fiom all ats fanatlu relations so 4g 
plish Postel or metalic pens hue to be to cbtun cv till sense cf its being marvel us, 
very muh improvel  Lhey are improving Pct ous h Ip the magi ition by wa anecdote 
at alily In the mutter of transmission In the Brails v slave was scent once by a sen- 
thou h there as scourcely vgrander civilinsti tlemin te dis tr ud with a basket of fis md 
tution in the world than our English pestd a lotta Phe beuwa wis of course alliter ut 
svatem, we dire still rds upon the much of —tor those who coslive the bodies of men, 
solence for imcrease La apudity of transit, ind, miukeita ink to keep the light of the con 
cons quently, inure a frequency of com tuncd mind fiom being kind! d= Lhe slive 
munition Jettars will here utter be abso Tiked figs amd ute v number of thom but his 
lutely s nt more rayiily from hind to hind, thefé wis Ictected when he re ache This do ste 
and what is more immediately practicabl , mution, because the vccmpounying Icttear t td 
the powers of the electric teleaph, from exactly whit the bushket should contun Ihe 
bain, a 1ae luau, hive to b com vul thicfwas wie uly paczicd to con cive by what 
Guiscl und yr sed into service for the om spell the | otter wes enabled to tall tales ubout 
portant corresp ndenee of the million Lhon, hun, Jut th meat tun he wont with fruit, 
too wo may have, some of thes days, thatae and his om uth wetercd fof a shue of ut he 
tu suv, the good tame cummy, am occaun detarminad thit the paper sbould not tattle , 
penuy post 30 he put it underne ai a large stone wd then 
Tt 15 1 terible thing, howescr,t> remanber {sat upen the stone, there he was sue ag unst 
that while paper pens, and aink uc pli tan, the spy and having taken his reficahment, he 
such a pericct stite beside the fingers of the released the letter and completed the 1 
people, while the natronal resources offi: to munder of his duty Jo hi dismyy, aun 
every man incredible facility for the trains the talignin testified aganst hun, and bron ht 
miesion of jus bit of mind to 1 dintunce when down the whip upon his bick Now, Ict us 
he has written it, yet mulhons among us; go bick inl biciy trace the orrrin of thus 
cannot grapple with a pen, and are but dimly, t the bearing invention, Iet us amquire whi it 
conscl us cven that they have a bit of mind’ were the first letters likc, and who were the 
wherefium they could indite a ktter Tt 18; first of the L tte, writers | 


3 bad with them as 1t was with the whole 
world thousinds of yc usa ago, in those very 
Co Old ‘limes which are laid up in Bin 

v 1 of Histury 

We should respect those little scraps which 
men why have been educated to the handling 
of a pen ue duly sending abroad, and re- 
eciving from the hands of postmen—m London 
hourly—at thar doors, we should respect 
those little scraps which are called letters, if 
they were not sv thoroughly familiar that we 
can scarcely conjure up a notion of the 
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Jet ns tike 1 voyage to some far isle in the 
Pacific Oce in where the savages are perfectly 
untutored ‘They my resemble civilised mien 
ws they were in the best or oldist of Old 
Times JDo they writs kctters to cach othe: ? 
Not exactly, but they write The first wiiting 
is never privite and confidential, 1t as a 
‘ Know al men by these presents,’ scratched 
upon some rock = Lhese men have minds y<«t 
utterly uncultivated , they cannot advan fu 
i cultivation, for no written record ive to 
their present the vantage ground of a true 
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knowledge of the past. Except some vague 
traditions, and some rough practical know- 
ledge that haa been perpetuated by familiar 
use, the knowledge of one man consists in just 
eo much as he can discover for himself during 
the period which clapses between the first day 
on which he ean totler in his infancy, and the 
last day on which he can totter in hisage. The 
material universe prompta his ideas—there is 
nothing transcendental in his humour ; his 
roy ee ural ideas are only of rocks, water- 
fall«, and storms, and men, magnified and dia- 
torted by the play of an untrained imagination. 
Ie can talk about nothing, or almost nothing, 
but tres, Luts, animals, thin 


without xpeech, by scratehing ther outline 
on # tree or rock. Does he hold any animal 
sacre)l, and has ho devoted any sequestered 
corner of the forest to the purposes of worship, 
he will naturally indicate that fact to himself 
and all whom it muy concern, by a rude figure 
of the god upon the neacat surface suitable 
for the reception of a drawing. Stone—a 
rock—he would choose naturally as havin 
& sinvoth hard surface, as being fixed an 
durable. If anywhere in the Sills he should 
distinguish himself as a warrior or a hunter, 
he would desire to make his mark against the 
place for a perpetual memorial of the achieve- 
ment. Men, weapons, and animale would 
thus come tu be scratehed upon the rocks, in 
figures sumowhat similar to those which the 
young goutlemen and ladies at a preparatory 
schoo) are in the habit of elamimating on their 
alate, Such marks—not symbols, but in all 
caves dirvot attempts at the nuttation of some 
visible object which the artiwt had in his 
mind —such marks are all the writing that is 
found to this day in many of the Vacific 
Islands, aud they jot a note down of the firat 
step which mankind took upon the road to 
our mail-trains and penny post of 1851. 
What was the second step? An obvious 
onc, It would soon be felt that a figure of 
eight, with two strokes for a pair of legs, and 
two strokes for a pair of arms, would do to 
express man in general, but that each hero 
wanted to commemorate his own deed in par- 
ticular, Among the lower animals, planta, 
and objecta of dead nature, each in its kind 
was found to have a certain character, while 
yen found in each other characters and dis- 
positions varying exceedingly. Where tribes, 
and the relations among them, multiplied at 
all, it would be necessary for each manu to 
diatinguish the members of his own connexion, 
about whom he would often have to 
when they were absent, by some name. That 
object in nature which most resembled him 
in ¢ r, would be almast the only name 
that could be thought of by a tribe whose life 
and thoughts were beund within the limit of 
their bodily perceptions. So one man would 
be called the ax, and one the serpent ; their 
encaimpments would require names at a later 
stage of progresz, and would ressive 
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visible in form, | 
Of such things the idea can be communicated. 


* arti 


[Conducted by 


names, upon which would, by that time, be 
constituted the established ‘ainaipla All 
this would lead-to that improvement in rock- 
writing which we find among the Mexican 
inscriptions. A man is figured, and before 
his mouth is placed a little object—a dove, or 
serpent, for example—which stands there to 
signify the name of the individual whom it 
was intended shied ieee By means of writing of 
this kind, it would obviously be impossible to 
communicate any complex information; and 
at this time portable inscriptions could not in 
any way assist the business of commun life. 
Coeval with the use of names signifyin 
ualities, and drawn from the outer world, 
there would arise a habit of attaching extern 
ideas of matter to internal ideas of the mind ; 
courage, cowardice, prudence, &c., would be 
represented habitually by emblems; the soul 
would begin to turn the world of matter to its 
own high use,and there would arise that figura- 
tive language. that poetry, which is the habi- 
tual language of all gavage communities that 
have made the first two or three ateps towarda 
the development of human power. Ldeas which 
exist only m the mind, would now begin to 
multiply and preponderate over ideas founded 
upon budily sensation. The world without 
would become more and more a storehouse 
of emblems to be used for the depiction of a 
world within. A lion for strongth, a serpent 
for subtiet y—objecta would now commonly be 
drawn to represent ideas; and now the writing 
still scratched upon rocks and walls, would be 
suflicient to communicate much information 
to all those who were accustumed to the 
symbols. 
Let us imagine now, that a community of 
men which has advanced so far in its writing 
wera, and proportionately in the other 
ranches of its civilisation, having formed 
into a rude state, makes war on another rude 
state at a distance, speaking another language. 
It is victurious, and brings hume captive a 
chief, with a barbarous name, like notbing in 
the language of the victors. The triumph 
must be written on a rock; but how is the 
name of the vanquished enemy to be re- 
eorded { Glory forbid that if should not be 
ut to shame. Here there would present 
iwelf a difficulty to be mastered, and there 
would be but one way in which it could be 
overcome, The spoken name being a series 
of sounda, it sould be written, if the sounds 
contained in it could be recorded. In this 
way there would arise, and did arise, a new 
use of material objects, as phonetic signs ; 20, 
to this day the Chinese, whose native writing 
- an elaborate Lys ademeaansy of ideas by 
jects, (ideographic,) represent foreign names 
Gustine eare in thia phonetic way, as rudely 
a8 We —— exprees the sound of the word 
fico” by the three figures which stand. for 
a a ie i kn the 
ur own alphabets, we know, are, in 
y “phonetic” —each 
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‘Chasis Wickens.) THE BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF LETTERS. 3 

res a0 we sounds together pictures vanish? Hore nD t serves 
on our li t will Be Bacay ty how us for an illustration. y e i» Egypt, ser of 
men, slowly and carefully, still felt their way hieroglyphics, and the hieroglyphio characters 
out of darkness, and by what slow stages we wore elaborate figures of objects carved upon 


travelled from the first necessity for a phonetic | 
acrap, down to our present system. The in- 
quiry is not foreign to our purpose, since our. 
purpose is to show how, generation after 


generation, mam has had to toil and struggle an o 


onward to obtain that power which is to-day 
exercised familiarly hy the Miss Julia Mills, 
who, living m London, sends the overflowings | 
of her heart, under half an ounce in weight, 
to her most confidential friend at Newcastle. 

We find our step to the extended use of'a 
phonetic system, when we pass from the 
Chinese to the matured practice of the ancient 
Reyptiaus, The Eyyptian hieroglyphics con- 
tain much that is phonetic in them. They 
are written upon three systems at once. 
Where an Egyptian, senlpturing some story, 
Had to express a word that signified a visible 
oliject, casy to figure, there he simply figured 
it, and put three dots thereafter, if it was a 

lural, Then he used the earliest and simplest 
orm—the “figurative” writing. If the next 
word represented an idea to which there was 
attached a symbol (and there was a fixed 
catalogue of such symbols to guide him), he 
figured it xccordinely, and so used the advauced 
form of “symbolic” writing. If the next 
word chanced to be a verb, or something that 
could not be represented either absolutely or 
by proxy, then he wrote it down, on a phonetic 
system, and the phonetic system was carried 
out in this manner. The sound of B was re- 
presented by any one of about half-a-dozen 
natural ohjects chosen for the purpose, whose 
names began with B; forthe letter C, a small 
collection was set apart of animals, &c., whose 
names were commenced with C; and so on. 
The figures to be used were fixed ; but for the 
representation of each sound, an option was 

iven to the sculptor, among five or six objecta, 
in order that, when executing his work, he 
might as much as possible avoid “tautology ” 
—or tauto-figury,—tvo great a run upon the 
sun or moon, too many crocodiles or ibises. 
Just as when, in our own writing, the same 
word occurs two or three times in a few lines, 
we substitute for it, once at least, a synonyme, 
if possible ; so the Egyptian writer, if he saw 
that he produced his crocodiles too fast, and 
had a care of elegance, had in the phonetic 
system a reserve of figures out of which he 
‘was at liberty to pick the one which he found 
least hackneyed as a substitute. 

This Egyptian system of phonetics has 
brought us now to the borders of our A, B.C. 
But our letters are not pictures of objects. 
Ajithough we tell our children that A stands 
for Apple, and B for Bull, we have not now to 
tell them (as the tians had to teach) that 
Apple stands for A, and Bull for B, Faint 
per of s pictorial nega we may pe 

e hissing serpent, for example, in our § ; 
bat they are very faint traces. ow did the 


rocks and walls. But the Eyyptians had 
advanced beyond rock writing, and their 
priests wrote upon portable material yo cone 
stantly, and so much at length, that it became 

ia to avoid the tediousness and delay 
attendant upon writing as the chisel wrote. 
Thus, there arose the use of Hieratic characters, 
which were simply the hieroglyphics, sim- 
plified into a running hand, Where the hiero- 
glyphie was a lion, the hieratic version was a 
simple outline of the haunches and hind legs, 
as seen in the set form of the hierogl oh 
There was no option allowed in the mode of 
drawing cither the original or the abbrevia- 
tion. There was only one way of drawing a 
lion, and only one way of abbreviating the 
sketch. So with other things. The hieratic 
characters retained no very great resemblance 
to anything in nature, aud when it is added 
that a selection from these was committed to 
the popular use as domestic characters, for 
ordinary purposes, as for example, letter- 
writing, it will be readily imagined that 
Egyptian bil/ets doux were put together in 
characters uearly as far remote fron picture- 
anne as the letters which now travel 
through St. Martin's-le-Grand. 

Tlus sketch is enough to indicate the path 
by which mankind has arvived at that power 
which enables cach individual, who learns the 
mystery, to seal up a selection from his 
thoughts within a fittte parcel, and to trans- 
init it safely by hand, whithersoever he ma: 
please, for 1ts communication toa distant friend, 
And now that we have seen how hardly mind 
has had to battle for the art of writing, let 
us see what difficultics have heen overcome 
hefore we could attain to such materials of 
writing as we now possess; let us find our 
way to the first letter-writers, and see how 
they wrote, and what sort of things their 
letters were. 

We have seen that in the first infancy of 
writing, in the Cradle of Letters, nothing was 
wanted but a rock. Communities attained to 
an imposing show of material power before the 
notion of sending written meseages was acted 
upon with any vigour. A fragment of rock, 
not too large to be carried, was then broken 
off and used asa material. It was the first 
and most natural idea; but as the arts of con- 
struction supply & pressing material want, and 
are advanced without much difficulty, it is 
easy to perceive that in many nations, mode- 
rately destitute of stone, brick-making would 
be a discovered art before the time when 
there would be felt any strong necessity for 
sending letters. Letters coming afterwards 
would, in such cases, take the form of inscrip- 
tions upon brick and tile. Wo find this ac- 
cordingly to bethecase. Among the carivsities 
turned up at Nineveh, by Mr. Layard, are 
some of the Assyrian documents inscribed on 
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this material Well, certainly, society could 
not stop thie IRf we were still obliged to 
write our kttera upon bricks, and build a 
brick wall whon we made a bouk, or write o 
novclin three atacks, sto ad of three volumes 
we should find the literature and correspond 
ence of the country t> be a somewhat heavier 
commodity than it wat present Ihe icon 
venience was fclt even in thoge days, when 
there were no books, and nu postmen were 
Wanted to cart bricks to oiled doors , 10 
edityrs to be bricked in with corrcaponde nee 
only high and mighty people sent these written 
messaged, for they were chicfly ¢dicta, testa- 
ments, and so forth The Ten Comman Imcnts 
were written, wwe know, upon stone Nations 
posm sing hk ad—a metal scratched with cwe— 
would fla lit a convenicut substitute for stone 
or buck Jn “Job,” there is allumon mak 
to writing matcial of this kind) Tlat shells 
would also suggest themsclves as portabh, 
and hard, ee casy to be scratched — Lhe 
Athemman pracice of ostiaciain by which the 
people inscribed the Ghura ter of vertu votes 
on omer shelly ose in this way It wis not 
for want cf other matauala but for the she 
of seurecy, that Histi cua shaved 2m ans head 
and cna ived a mewsige on his shull then let 
the har grow, und sent him to Miletus to be 
shaved and read, moan himself bang i this 
case, us dows waiting material, und) tr use 
formed into ol omotive letter 

The very cbanrd questi n liegt been rused 
Who wus the first letter wrt rf Whom 
vented the art of letter wanting 2 Aud credit 
hay bean given on this account (> Atosse th 
mutha: of Nerves A letter ms a mess ue 
Witten upon su Ching portule aud then 
transmidted to vdist mt person tis obvicus 
that messages of this hint woull be sent 
though at faust very rm) among cach 
yeople, from the first waaith fur at hill 
para 1 in ata development to the idea of: 
witmg on detached and reasonably lisht 
pleas of matenal The ides of detached 
transmissible writing having onee bean to 
run alonc and grow funiuir with a peo} le, 
iW would goon be obvious, that the hyhter the 
mato, the better it woul] be tor men who 
had to cary at vbout, and the more e isily: 
could a person addressed retain bis anformy | 
thon in privacy by carrying it about his persen | 
Leaves, especially in Ouicotal counties where 
the leaves are Jars and amo th, would son 
sugerat themselves The Cumain Sibyls pro 
pheens were gad to Le mascuibed on this ma 
tinal Votes written upon olive heaves metcad 
of oyster ehells, are also mentioned = Ihe 
Hindoos are hnown to have uscd Icaves, and 
in sone parts of India and Ceylon its said 
that books are still occasionally tound whose 
paging 34 on leaves, in the precise and strict 
seuse of the word Leaves, however, would 
axon be tound a mateal in vartieus ways 
moonvinient, aud the duer bark of trecs 
would be pireterred, especially that thin, 
gunooth, umer bark Ze tg some trees is’ 
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exceedingly coherent, strong, and durable, 
‘The Saxons, m this country, are said to have 
used the bark of becch trees, called by them 
bue,” for writing pu , and from ths 
fict, our word “ bouk ” 18 sometimes thought 
to be derived The Latin for a book means, 
(ttainly, the inner bark and points to the use 
of that material So the word “hbiary” re- 
nonda ns of the days when letters were still in 
thur cradle Bark tablete were prepared for 
use by polishing , and it ws one of the amuse- 
mints of a king of Persia on his travels to 
take bark and a knift, that he might beguile 
the time by rubbing them ogellice. ag an 
Amen un might tike a stick to whittle 
Lhanks to the becs, men would not be Jon 
im findiny ont the exccllence of honey, an 
the use of wax The idea cf writing upon 
wax, fist spread overa thin board, to give to 
it the requisite strength, came rather late, 
but was extrumculy naturd In the time of 
Lhemistoc ies, these waxen tablets were in use 3 
but we fmd it recorded of Thenustocles him- 
aclf, at the same tune, that he wrote a letter 
to the Jonimns upun stone 
Kirk hal lcen used for tablets and for 
wiiting letters, which were capable of being 
folded up, during the best period of the 
Romi world, a we find them still in use 
under the later anperors ‘The tablets were 
(f luk ou whih the Dmperor Commodus 
miserthe ding hyt of victims ul the disc very 
ct whih led to the victimization of hunself 
Waxc tablets hal however, been for a Jung 
time yn use and these were written upon with 
nm Non pinted weapon, we might sav, a 
shower, but the Rumins said a style brum 
an carly period, it was forbidden to weir arms 
within the Remain city Tablets and style not 
bens mtcrdicted, the style became (as pons 
have becn since then, m many fingers) the 
only wetpon handy for a stab, and menu 
attach tl or offemded, secured themasclves by 
shewering ther fues Julius Casar, when 
ittached by the conspirators, wounded his 
fist assusain with a style and it was with 
their stvies that the followers of Caius 
Gruchus killed, in a tumult the hector of 
Opus the well-known modern Italian ste- 
fetto mvy derive 1t8 name fiom such an urigin 
The Fgyptians armved soon at the art of 
mehing fined , and thit dune, white lnen 
would soon su, rest itself as a convement ma- 
terial on wh ch to make a portable mscrip- 
tion =e Linen was thercfore used, but soon 
the prinupal idea of thit age, the notion from 
which we derve our common name for the 
material on which we write, was camied out 
in kyypt It was a vers simple thing, an 
naprvement on the use of tree bark, caused 
by the we of peelings from a reed, called 
Byblos or Papyzus, nae very common, anid 
new very rare in Lower Egypt From ats 
name, By blos, comes the Greek word sgmfy- 
ing book, and thiough that channel our word 
tor the sacred volume The papyrus grew 
abundntly im Jakes and marshes, to a height 
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of about ten feet. The diameter of its stem 
38 two or three inches, and from its surface 
peel can be taken off, layer after layer, to the 
number of about twenty coatings The use 
of ths peel soon occurred to the Egyptians as 
an improvement upon ordinary buk To 
Lepare papyrus for use, having cut off the 
brah from above, and the root from bilow, 
the kyyptians cut each stem into two prces. 
of equal length, and then proceeded to the. 
hang The layers became smaller, of course, . 
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mon p S papyrus was so much muie 
convement, that the Exyptian paper never 
was supplanted, until the buth of a sys- 
tem which got paper out of cotton, certainly 
not earher than seven or eight hundred years 
after the frst discovery of puchmcut The 
world then worked on for something lke a 
thousand years before we hit upon the plan 
of making paper out of len rags, a very 
lucky thing, for up to that tune the monlg, 
who could not go to the expense of much new 
parchmint had been indnstrionsly serapinz 


nt also whiter, as the pace grudually ap-' 
prowhed the centre of the stem Lich strip: out the copied records of antiquity, and works 
was then extended flit, an] suffered a few: of ita great masters, to make 100m foi then 
slight acts of preparation before another stmp | own opinions on things in general, and saints 
wis pliced over it m such a manner that the | and miracles particularly The gradual pio- 
fines of the two strips cross d cach others. gress of the art of paper-making to the pre- 
grain, and gave stren.th to the whole when sent day, it 18 not necessary now to illustrate, 
they were jomed togethcr they were joined, but we may refer, m connexion with this 
erhaps by thar own saccharine matte, or subject, to the dcsciuiption of a paper-mull, 
y la vegetable gluten beaten together containcd in No 23 of this Journal 
pressed and polishal A number of these Probably the frst pen wis a piece of flint, 
prepared and strengthened slips having becn or any barbirous chisel, which would be 
gummed and beaten togethcr at the edzcs, supplinted by some hind of 110n style so soon 
would form a papyrus shect of any size, and as civilisation hid advanced suffiuently for 
the whole, having Leen thus prepared, was the attainment of an imstrumcnt im iron 
iampregn ited with onl of cedar to preserve 1t Thcse metal pens were generally found leas 
from coruption Of the pipyrus manufic- suitvble than reeds when men hid cone to 
turcd, there soon came to be several quilt possess the power of wiiting with a colomed 
tics) That made from the fine white strips ful upon puchment or pypyrus The firet 
m the middle wis imperial, ind celled “Au ink probably wis the tak matter from the 
gust” Ihe middle quahty, used by the pricsts, ‘mk big of the different species of cnttle- 
way called hieratic’ until flittcry nimed it, fish, that 1s what the “Indian mk,” made 
ifter the wife of Augustus, “Livia ‘The finest and employed m China, ought to be, though 
sort however, beim torn too easily by the the Chinese (ho:rible che vts) imitate it fre 
hind, p nted reeds were improved inthe ragn quently with lamp black Ow colow culled 
of Cl uudius, by crowing witha more plebcian sepia is the same thing differing in character 
strip as coming froma molusc of another spe us 
Pipyrus could be written upon one To people with weak cyes the Romans some 
bide only The introduction of this mateual tuncs wrote with an exceedingly blach nk 
by the Tovptians give a grcat lift to the onivory But cven where a letter would be 
lettcr wntcr, and to Jitcrature generdly wiittin on papyrus with ik and a recd, at 
It a4, ww Germans would siy, the “name was first put togethc: on wix, In most cscs 
fither ’ to paper, and a very respectible and with an iron style fn the Romans were 
worthy clder Books were coped into long more clever vt the sword than at the pen, 
rolls of shect glued under sheet the shect wl it bothered the biams of an average 
which felt the fnet glue wus called on that Roman very much to write a decent Ictta 
account, the protocol, amd our diplomatists Jt wis requisite to make a rough draft in the 
preserve the term in their trans wctions first instance, and he did this with a style on 
‘he run upon papyrus being very great, wix, where he could erase, interpolat, and 
that plant began to show some sizns of botch with comfort, till he hid struck outa 
scarcity im Egy pt, and for that reason among composition to lis liking  Jhat iron aye of 


others, 1ts exportation was at one perio] for 
bidden At the same time the Kings of Per 
gamus began to be a literary sect, and winted 
something whereupon their scntes ought 
copy books Theskins of beasts, which ma 
rough state, had before, in varnous places, 
becn occamonally used, attracted now in 
creased attention They were smovthed and 
le oa into diy substances, cilled, after 

ergamus, Pergament or Parchment, aud 
vellum, which 18 but another way of saying 
skin Here was another capital, durable 
thing, which found its way into the world 
about two or thiee hundred years before 
Christ. It was dear, however, and for cum- 


writing passed away ind the great thinkers 
of the world stured nations with a feather 
Feather and Pen are words of the sume mean- 
ing, but the age of feather writing is upon 
the wane, and iron has come back into the 
world In fitty years we shall be again 
writing with mctallic instrumenta, and Pin 
will then be a word whose etymology ean be 
explained only by the story of the past, just 
as we have to go back now when we expla 
the name of Paper 

The Roman letters in the form of rolls weie 
fastened with a seal of soft wax, on which, 
from the time of the first emperors, it was 
usual to make an unpression peculia: to the 


writer The messenger by whom the packet 
was idelivercd was fenuanily instructed to 
asccrian that he made no mistake, by asking 
the porvon into whose hands the letter was 
delivered, whether hc could tell by the 1m 
pression who had writtcn at 

Ax for tho transmission of letters, the word 
“post” as a Romin word, and derives its 
name from p cpl who were placed or posted 
at fixed distun cs to run and pass from band 
to hand th miuasives of the state A magn 
ficent ant coxtly postal system was established 
by the Roman LEmprrois, but rt was wholly 
for the use of Government, and the defcuee of 
provincia Lt did not take the letters of the 
propls, and the post homis ware only used by 
subpoute when peruussion had been piven by 
the Lanperor We have not lemure now for 
any connectcd sketch of the world s progress 
to (what i4 yet adrcam) an universal postal 
ayat m= loat the work that has becom done an 
this way mnay be catumatad very fauly by any 
gone who will turn to some details in the first 

ges of Ucunehold Words und r the he ul 
"Valentines Day at the Post Otbee and 
renicaiber that in this Country there was litt 
trac oof ans post ¢atoblishment at all up to 
bhe twerty thacd year of Queen Lhzabeth 

Jhus then, we perceive, that although there 
be pe ntlamen amon, us who profess to teach 
the ait cf waiting in six dessons yet a simple 
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wilderness could testify, 1f you would only turn 
up its gable surface In ita bosom lay thon~ 
sands of ancient oaks and pines, black as 
tbony, which told, by their gigantic bulk, 
that forests must have once existed on this 
spot, as rich as the scene was now bleak. 
Nobler things than trees Iay buried there, 
but were, for the most part, resalved into 
the substance of the mky earth ‘he dwell- 
ings of men had I ft icw or no traces, for they 
hud been consumed in flames , and the hearts 
that had loved, and suffiied, and pershed 
bene wth the hand of violence aud msult, were 
nu longer: human hearts, but shme Ji a man 
were carricd blindfold to that place and 
ashed when lis cyca were unbanda,sed where 
he was, he would say— ‘Ireland !” 

He would want no clue to the identity of 
the place, but the scene before hin There is 
no heath dike an dish hesth  Lhere 15 no 
desolavion dike an Jiish dcsolation Where 
Nature hemelf his spread the expanse of 
solitude it as a cheerful solitude = Jhe au 
flown over at lovingly, the flowers nod 
and dance an gladness , the soil breathes 
up vapiunit of wild fragranee, which com- 
wunicates i buoyant scusaon to the heart 
You feel that vou ticad on ground where 
the pour of Gud ant not thr ‘pene of 
man created an the merci as hurican of 
wu, has scjourncl where the sun shone on 


mnvitition written fo a fi ad and 6 ut by jcreutures apertin, on ground or on tre, 48 


post, contain the resalt of human activity th 
Bustaine Pov a a pari Lof some three the usand | 
j Hone the eny vin nt of the lower wimals by 


ye ule 
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Tne moorhuad was wile bevel and black, 
black as night af you conll suppose night 
aandense lon the surtice of the carth and 
that ven uld tread ons hd darkness im the 
midst ct das The day itself was andecd fast 
droppin unto mit alk uh at was dic ary 
and plucmy at the dest » fo 
Vomlnt dey dhe moor, foomiles around was 
tiscless and houseless, devoid of vesctaticn | 
Cxcept heather which chal with ats gloomy 
fracve coat the shiver din tseape alt a din 
tance vou could ahs cin, through the misty 
atmosphere, the cuthn of mountains ap 
patently as bate and stony as this wildcine ss | 
which they beaded Phare were mo fiche 
no hedgerows uo matks ct the hand of man 
eacept the nakeducss itelf which wa» the | 
work of man in past apes, when peuod 
after puriod, he had trumped over the scene 
with fis und aword and ivft all that ¢ uld not 
fly lxtor hun ather ashes to be rc uttered by 
the savage winds cr stam of trees and Catcases 
of nen trodden into the swimpy ewth As 
the Roman lustovian saad ot other destioyers, 
“They cicated solitude aud clled it peace 
Thai all this was the work of man, apd not of 
Nature, au) oue sputof this huge and howlag 
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Divine Geodncss of the Universe me unt 
them to sport where the lute disturbed 
his own Lustureus 7 oy where the traveller 
gun, as he wont ovr at because he felt a 
Apuing of anexproasil! must im dias he wt 
whet the weary wevtarcr sat bene ath a bush, 
and bleseed G 1 though tas limbs ached 
with travel and his goal was far off dn 
Gada des its dwells gladness , an mans 
deserts death A oaelin holy sunt 4 you 
woyou enter thom Ince as a dukn as 
from othe piust that cmveleps your heart, 
an] the indans and siphs of ten times per- 
potr ited muscry secim otill to live im the very 
winds 

Onc shallow antl wadels spread sticam 
stiugiled through the moa, sometimes be 
tween inassed of prey stune dcdiscs and the 
white headed) cotton tush whistled on its 
maarzay and on island hie expanses thet here 
and there rose above the surface of its muddle 
¢ use 

Lhive said that there was no sign of hfe , 
but on onc of those rev stones stoud a heron 
watchin fur prey Hoe had remaimed straight, 
rigid and mutioniess tur hours Pivbably his 
Appelie was appeased by bis days success 
amcnyst the trout of that dark 10d brown 
atieun which wis coloured by the peat from 
which it vozed When he did move, he sp 
up at onc, stretuhed bus broad wings, 
auilent as the scene around hum, made u clicuit 
m the au, rnastug higher as he went, with 
slow and solemn fight He had been startled 
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by a sound. There was life m the desert: 
now ‘Two horsemen came galloping aloug. 
a highway not far distant, and the heron, con-, 
tinumg his grave tha eden, surveyed them | 
ashe went Had they been travellers over a’ 
lain of India, an Australian waste, or the 
Paintae of South America, they could not have 
been giimmer of aspect, or more thoroughly | 
children of the wild They were Irish from! 
head to foot 7 
They were mounted on two spare but by! 
no meins clumsy horses The creatures had ; 
marks of blood and bieed that had been in 
troduced by the English to the country - 
Thes could clam, if they knew it, lneage 
of Arivbia ‘The ont was a pure bay, the other 
and lesser, was black , but both were lean as 
death hageud wifamimne Jhey were wet with 
the specd with which they had been hurried 
aluons Lhe soil of the damp moorland, or of 
the tld im which, darm, the day, they had 
probably been drawing the persants curt, 
still smeared them bodies, and thor mancs 
flew a» wildly and untrimmed as the sedge or 
the cotton 1ush on the wastes through which 
they careered = Dheir riders, wielding each a 
heavy atick instead of riding whip, which they 
applied ¢ver and anon tu the shoulders or 
flanks of thai smoking animals, were mounted 
on that bare backs, and guided them by 
haltaa, mstead of bradle They were a couple 
of the short fricz¢ coated, knee-breechus and 
a btocking fellows who are as plentiful on 
rish sail as potatoes From beneith theu 
nariew bruumed, old, weather beaten hats 
streamed haw as unkemped as their horses’ 
manes Lhe Celtie physiommomy was dis 
tinctly markhed—the small and somewhat up- 
turncd tone , the black tint of skim, the cy¢ 
now looking grey, now blach, the freckled 
check and sundy hur Beard and whiskers 
covere L half the fue and the short square 
bhoul] red bodies were bent forward with 
cag timpitence iw they thumped and hicked 
Hons thei horses, muttering curses ay they 
went 
‘Lhe heron, sailing on broad and seemingly 
slow vans still kept them in view Anon, 
they reached a part of the moorland whee 
traces of lnuaman labour were visible Black 
Piles of peat stood on the solitary ground 
ready, atte: a summers cutting and drying 
Picantly, patches of cultivation presented 
theme lves —plots of ground marc on beds 
each ifew feet wide, with intervening trenches 
to cairy off the boggy water where potatoes 
had grown, and small telds where grew more 
stalks of raywort than grass, enclosed by binks 
cast up and tipped here and there with a 
briar ur a stone Lt was the husbandry of 
misery and mdigence ‘The ground had 
already been freshly manured by sc a-weeds 
but the village—where was it? Blotches of 
burnt ground, scorched beaps of rubbish 
and fragments of blackened walls, alone were 
visible Garden plots were trodden down 
and thew few bushes rent up, or hung with 
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tatters of rags. The two horsemen, aa they 
hurried by with gloomy visages, uttered no 
more than a single word —* Byaction |” 
Further on, the ground heaved itself mto a 
chaotic confusion Stony heaps swelled up 
here and there, naked, blach, wd barren 
the huge bones of the earth protruded them- 
selves through her skin hattored rocks 
arose, sprinkled with bushes, and smoke 
eutled up fiom what looked lke mue heaps 
of rubbish, but which were im realty human 
habitations Long dry grass hissed and 


‘rustled am the wind on their roofs (which 


were sunk by-places, as if falling in), and 
pits of reekinz filth seemed placed exactly to 


' prevent acc ess to some ot the low doos , while, 


to others, 1 few stepping-stones mado that 
access only possible  Heto the two riders 
atoppedl, and hurridly tyimg then steeds to 
an ¢lder-bush, disappeared in one of the cabins 

The heron slowly suled on to the place of 
its 1¢gulai roost act us follow it 

Far different was this scene to those te 
bid had left Lofty trees darkened the veep 
slopes of a fine river Rach meadows lay at 
the fect of woods an] stretched down to the 
sticam = Flerds of cattle lay on them, chowmg 
their culs atte: the plentiful grazing of the 
diy The white wills of a noble house 
peeped, in the dush of might, through the 
fertile tiumber which stood im proud guir- 
dianship af the mansion, and broad winding 
wilks give cvideme of a place where nature 
and art had combined to form a pura lise 
Ibeie were ample pl asure grounds = Alas! 
the grounds Ronn the cabins over which 
the heron hid so lately flown, might be truly 
styled pam grounds 

Within that home was assemble? 1. happy 
fanuly ‘There ww the father ao fie | king 
min offurty Proud you would hive de nd 
him, w he site dor amoment abstr uted in his 
cushioned chau, but a moment afterwards, 
asa troop of childzen cium bursting mto the 
100m, his miunna was instintly change 1 into 
one so pleasunt, 69 playful, und 50 overflow uns 
with enjoyment that you siw |nm only as 
an amiable, glad, domesti min The mother, 
% handsome womin, wis seited ahcady 
al the teateble , and, in anothcr munute, 
sounds of merry vouwes und childish Jaughter 
weit mingled with the jocose tones of the 
tather, and the playful ace uts of the mother ; 
uddressed, now to once and now to another, of 
the youthful group 

In duc time the merriment was hushed, 
and the household assembled for evenmg 
prayer A numerous taain of servants 1s- 
sumned then aceustomcd places The father 
read He had prnscd ome or twied, and 
glanced with a stern and sui prised cxpression 
towards the group of domestics for he head 
sounds that astoumshed him trom: one corer 
vf the room near the door He wont ot 
—“ Remember the childien of Ten O 
Lord, in the day of judgment, how they 
said, Down with at, down with it, even to 


ini 


ut 


the ground © daughter of Babylon, wasted 
with misery, )ca, happy shill he be who re- 
wardcth thee, as thou hast served ug!” 

There was a burst of smothered sobs 
fiom the same cornu, and the master’s eye 
flashed with a strane fic ns he again darted 
a glance towards the offender ‘Lhe lady looked, 
equally surpriwad, inthe sume duection, then 
Verne a neamnug look on her hushand—a 

warm flush was succecded by a paleness in 
her countenance, and she cat down har eyes 
The children wondered, but were still Once 
more the father’s sonerous voice continncd— 
“Gave us this day our daily bread, and for 
give us out troapasscs as we forgive them 
that tacspeus against us” Agim the stifled 
nound was repeated ‘Lhe brow of the master 
darkened agun—the mother looked agitated , 
the childrens wonder increased, the master 
closed the book, and the servints, with a con 
bbruncd silence, relared from the room 

What canbe the mattar with old Den 
nied? cacdlanmed the lidy, the moment that 
the door had Gosed on the bouschold —* O! 
what q@ anuss with pout old Denn!” cx 
clare d the uildien 

“dome “&ltbid dolly, ap other,” sud the 
tithe, miorgusely ~ Came! sway to hed, 
childiion You cin Jean De nn h8 troubles 

another tm ? Thte children would tave lin 
weted but agam fthe words, “Away with 
youl on vtone whhich never needed repets 
Von, were decisive & they hissed thear parcnts 
and withdrew Jay pa few ecconds the tithe 
Mug tho Indl 4 ' Send Dennis Cro, m 
mu” f 

The old naga appeucd Te was a littl 
thin man, of “nt I a3 than poverty yours of 
Hae, With a white har und a duh sparc coun 
ton vance Te was one of those many non 

dasquapt sepvants ain wba Trish house, whose 
duties are curiously moacaiiunous THe had, 
however, shown sufhcunt cea oud fidelity 
through a lung lik, to secme a warm nook 
iw the servants hall for the vam under of his 
days 

Demme entared with an humble and timid 
fur, ag conscious Chat he haul deeply offended , 
and had to dread at Jewt, a severe rebuke 
He bowed profoundly to both the master: and 
Liat? css 

“What 1s the mewing of your interrup- 
tions during the prayers, Denn ?” demanded 
the master, abruptl, ‘ Lia anythiny bap 
pened to youd” 

* No, dr” 

* Anything anuas in your son’s family ?” 

* No, your honour’ 

The interrogator paused , a storm of passion 
seemed slowls gathenng within hun Pre- 
gently he asked, in a loud tome, ‘ What does 
this mein? Was there no place to vent your 
Nonsense in but im this room and at pravers 7" 

Denms was silent He cast an aploring 
look at the mastcr, then at the mustress 

“What 1s the matter good Dems?!” 
waked the lady, ma kind tunc. “ Compose 
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ourself, and tell us. Something strange must 
ve happened to you” 

Dennis trembled violently , but he advanced 
a couple of paces, seized the back of a chaw 
as to support him, and, after a vam gasp or 
two, declared, as intellhibly aa fear would 
permit, that the piayer had overcome h__.. 

“ Nonsense, man!” exclaimed the master, 
with fury m the same face, which was a0 
Jately beanung with joy on the children 
‘ Nonsense! Sprak out without more ado, O1 
you shall ruc it” 

Dennis looked to the mistress as if he would 
have imploned her interecasion, but as she 
yave no sin of it, he was com» ed to speak , 
but in a broguc thit would haye been unin- 
tallible to Lnghsh cus We therefore 
tr inslate it — 

‘I could not help thinking of the poor 
people at Rathbeg, when the soldiers and 
pohoo cued, ‘Down with them! down with 
thim cven to the ground!’ aud then the 
; pon bit cabins came down all m fire and 
j smoke, amid the howls and etnies of the poor 
qaicatives Oh! it was a fearful sizht, yoru 
honowi—it was mdccd—to see the nour * | 
huzging ther babies, and ¢' houses whore 
they were born bt rang m the wind = It 
Wis di “ndtul to sec the old bedridden min 
fie on the wet ground amongst the few bits 
of furniture, and prom to bis gradeus God 
above Oh, your honom! you mever saw 
such asizht, or—vou—sure a—it would never 
have been done t ’ 

Dennis secincd to kt the last words out, a8 
if th v were joshed from him by a sudden 
shock 
| The mister, whose fice had changed daring 
this speech toa hvid hue of passion hus eyes 
bling with 1 yn wagin the act of rushing 
on old Doums when he was held back by Ins 

wift, who exdaimcd—‘ Oswald be calm, 
[let us how what Denms has tesi Go on 
Dennis—go ou!” 

‘The master stood still, breathmg hard to 
overcome hisirage Old Denms, 1s if seems 
only lus own thoughts, went on—* QO, bless 
vou honour! if you had secn that poor 
truntic woman when the bach of the cabin tell, 
and buried her infmt, where she thought she 
hid Tud sife for a momcnt, while she flew to 
part het husband and a soldier, who had struck 
the othe: children with the flat of Ins sword, 
and bide them to troop off | Oh, your honour, 
but it was a killing sight! Jt was that came 
over mein the prayer, and I feared that we 
might be praying perdition on us all, when 
we praycd abvut our trespassey If the poor 
creaturcs of Ruthbeg should meet us your 
honuur, at Heaven's gate (I was thinking) 
and say—' These are the heath nus that would 
not let us have a poor heurthstone in poor 
ould Jieland* And that was all, your honour, 
that mide me mish have so , I was just think- 
wg of that, and I could not help it” 

“ Begone! you old fool '’ exclaimed the 
maste: , and Dennis disappeared, with a bow, 
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and an alertness that would have done credit 
to his earlier years 

There was a moment’s silence after his 
exit. The lady tuined to her husband, and 
claapmg his arm with her hands, and looking 
into his darkened countenance with a look of 
tenderesat anxiety, said — 

“Tearest. Oswald, let me, as I have go often 
done, once more entreit that these dreadtul 
evictions may cease Surely there must be 
some way to avert them, and to set your pro- 
party right, without such violent me wures” 

‘Lhe stern, proud man sud—‘ Then, why, 
im the nune of Heaven, do you not reveal 
some other remedy ? why do you not en- 
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and, rushing fariously from the house, tra~ 
versed the surroundiug masses of trees. 
Fierce dogs were let loose, and dashed fran- 
tically through the thickcts All was, how- 
ever, too late The soarmg heion saw grey 
figures, with blackened faces, staling away 
—often on their hinds and hnees—down the 
hollows of the moorlands towards the village ; 
where the two Irish horsemen had, in the 
fist dush of that evening, tied thew lean 
steads to the old elder bush 

Nem the mansion no hnkmg assassin was 
to he found Mc inwhile, two servants, pistol 
in hand, on a couple of thew master s horses, 
scoured Jull md dile ‘The heron, sahng 


hzhten all Ireland ? why dont you instruct! solemnly on the wind above, saw them halt in 


Government ! 
live been swept way by force are no people 


no tents ot mine [hey squatted themsclycs | street 


down, wa swiin of Locusts fix themalves 
while a treen blades lett Lhey obstract all 
nuprovcrocat, they will not till the grcund 
themselves, ner will they quit it to allow me 
tu provide mo1e mdustitous and provident 
husbandmen to cultiy ite st aind that teems 
with fertility, ud is shut cut from bears 
and bringms forth food for min, 1s iceursed 
‘Those who have becn evicted, not only rob 
we, but thou more industrious fellows 

LTney will murdar us! nud the 
*soine diy tor these things 


wile 


The unhippy wretches who a httl town 


They thundered with the but- 
cn ds of their pistols on a door im the principal 
Over it there wis a cothn-shaped 
boud diwplrymz a punted crown, and the 
liz lettered words, § Pourcr Sratton ’? The 
mounted servants shouted with might and 
man A niyjhtcupped head issucd trom a 
chunber cwement with — “What as the 
matter?” 

Out with you, Pole! out with all your 
atrength, and low not amoment Mr Fitz- 
Gib} on, cf Spcreem 19 shot at his own door” 

Lhe cucment wis hastily Clipped to, and 
th two heisemen gall ped forward up the 


They wil——? len, broad street, now flocdcd with the 
dfur words were cut short suddenly by her moons ly ht 


Weouds full of terr0: were 


husbind starting und standing inv listomog thrust from upper windows to mquire the 


attitude =‘ Wat amomenut, he sud, with 1 
peculitr calmucss wafhehal yust sot vfi sh 


evuse of thit rapid .udloping, but ever too 
lute The two men held the course up a 


thought, and his lidy, who did not com | stccp hill outside of the town, where stood 
pichend whit was the cause, but h ped that v vist building ovalooking the whole place. 


sulne better influence wis touching him un 
loused hea hinds from his wmf Walt just 
a moment,’ he reperute dl, and etcpped from 
the room, opened the front door, aul without 
his hat, went out 
He as anten ling to cool down Ins an.cr,” 
thou cht his wit he feels a longing for the 
fieshuess of the ur But she hid not cau,ht 
the » und which bid stutled bny quika 
becuse more erxuteleu she hid been too 
much engrosse 1 by her own intercession with 
him it was 3 peculiir whine from the mastuf, 
which wis chuned neu the lodge gat, that 
hud an sted lias attention He stepped out 
Phe blick clouds which overhung the moor 
hul broken, md the moons light stiu, led 
between them 
dhe tall ind hiughty man stood erect in 
the biecze md listened Another momcnt,— 
there was 1 shot, and he fell hesdlung upon 
the broad steps on which he stood His wife 
sprang with a pierung shrick from the doo, 
and tell on lis corpse A crowd of scrvants 
gathacd about them, making wild laments 
tious, and bicathing vows of vengcance — Lhe 
murderrd master and the wife were bourne 
into the house 
‘The heron soared from its lofty perch, and 
wheeled with territed wings through the 
mght ar, Lhe sextauts armed themselves , 


It ww the busichs Here the alarm was 
clso g1Vvon 

In 1 ss thiam an hour, a mounted troop of 
eras in olive green costume, with pistols at 
wIstar, sword by side, and carbine on the aim, 
were trotting brishly out of town, accom- 
pmwd by the two messengers, whom the 
pled with ciger questions Ihe answered, 
ind sundry impre itions vented, the wholo 
puty incicascd then specd, und went on, mile 
after male, by he l.erew and open moorland, 
tuhing uw they went 

Before they reached the house of Sporecn, 
aud nou the village where the two Dish 
horsemen had stopped the cvenmg before, 
they hilted, anl termed themselves into 
more orderly utiy A narrow gully was 
before them on the 10d, hemmed m on 
cuh side by rochy steeps, heac and there 
overhung with bushes The commandant 
bale them be on thew guid, for there 
might be danger there He was right, for 
the moment they began to trot through 
the pass, the flash and 2 ultle of fire-arnis 
trom the thickets above salutcd them, fol- 
lowed by a wild yell In a accond, scveral 
of their number lay dead or dying m the road. 
‘Lhe fire was returned promptly by the pole , 
but it was at 1andom, for although another 
discharge, and another howl, announced 
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that the enemy were still there, no one vurtues in their hearts, thrown into a false 
coukd be accu The head of the police com- position by the mutual mjunes of ages, had 
mauled his troop to mike a dash throngh wreaked on each othe: the muiserics sown 
the ram, fur there wis uo scaling the broadcast by ther ancestors Benewh this 
heights fiom this ale the asnulapts hav foul spell men who would, m any other cur- 
my warily posted themselves there, beecanm cumstances, have been the happrst aud the 
at the foot of an camciet were stretched on blest of mankin], became tyianta , and 
on ether hand impassable bogs The troop jcasanta, who would have glowed with grate- 
dighed forward, firing then pratols as the vj ful aff tion towards them, exulted in being 
went, bot wore met by such deadly dis j thar assisims As the traveller rode past 
charges of fic arms as threw them mito con | the decaying hall, the gloomy woods, and 
famon, killed and wounded several of then, wtste black moorlanda of Sporeen he read 
horace and made them hastily actreat. the mddle of Irelands fate and asked himeelf 
The was nothing for it, but to await when an Cudipus would arise tu solve it 
th: anal of the cavalry and it was net 
long txfore the clatter of berses hoofs and THE FRENCH FLOWER GIRL 
the ruyging of addres were heard on the road Sioned 
On coming up, the teocp of cavalry fing to J was lingermg hstlessly over a cup ot 
the nght ant left on the hill sides, dashed ¢ offee ou the Boulcvaid des Italicns, in June 
forward, aud inthe same mstant, clearcd the At that moment J] had neither prvtoun] nor 
guily in autety , the poluc having kept their useful resources of thought 1 sate simply 
mide of the pasa Jn fut not a amygle shot suscicus of the cool au, the blue sky the 
was returned the arrival of this strong, force | white houses, the hyhts, and the lous, which 
having warped the insurgentatc decamp The} combine to rendar that universally pleas int 
envaliyinfnllcbarg a cudi Pith hills tutheu | penud known as “ ufter dinner, so pecu- 
surmnuis Nota foe was tobe ween except one faily agiecable in Paris 
or two dying men, whe wo discovered by In this moud my eyes fell upon a par of 
the groans orba fixed intently upon me Whether the 
The moon bad boen for a time quenched in process was cflected by the eyes, or by sume 
a dense mass of clouds which now were prettv little fingers, sunply I cannot say , 
blown aside by a keen and cutuiog wind but, at the same moment a20ne Was Iusmu uted 
The heron soaring over the desmit  cculd iuto my button holt, a gentle voice ad lrcsacd 
now aeogreys ated amen flying in different mc, and I beheld im connexion with the eyes 
dinectionxn to the shelter of Che naghb uung the fingas and the vore a girl phic Caiied 
halle ‘Ihe neat day he was starthd fromlon her aa a basket of flowers, and was, 
hin dreamy reverios near the moorland |hterdly nothmg more nor lcs than one of 
atacam by the shouts and galloping cf the Bouguetieres who fiv along the Boulevards 
mingled pelee ant soldiers ax they gue hke butterflies, with the diflerence thit they 
¢has t> ccouple ct haggard, bue beaded, turn thew favourite flowers to a more practical 
anil panting peasants ace unt 
This were soon engture] and at once  Jollowing the cxample of some other dis- 
recogniacd as bdonmng t the cvicted pha truted deeorve who T found were shining my 
bitants of the recently deserted villages honours 1 placed 4 picee of money—] belie ve, 
binee then years have aulled on ‘The im my case, it was silvex—in the han | of the 
heron who had been startled fiom lis quiet girl and, receiving abcut five hundred times 
haunts by these thinvs was still dwelling on ita value in the shape of asmile anda Merce 
the lofty tree with dus bind: doby the hall ot dsen Aonseur/*? was azgun itt alome— 
Sporn He had reared funnily after fumily | (¢ desolate, a Frenchman woull have sad) 
in that ans lodgmcat 45 epring after spung —in the crowded and carousing boulevard 
game round bat no family outer that fatal lo net a perambuliting ud p tsuasive 
tame, had ever tenanted the manson The Bowzuetiere who placs a flower in your coat 
widow and children hai fled from 1 so soon!and waits for a pecumary achn whedyment, 
a Mr bitvGtbbon had tecn laid im the lis scarcely arare adventure m Pas, but £ 
pave ‘Lhe nettle and dock flounshed over wis interestcd—uniceountibly so—in this 
e scorched ais of the val ye of Rath young gul her whole manner and be ving 
beg, dank moss anil will grass tangle] the was su different and distinct fiom all others 
proud drives and walks cf Sporcen All of her calling Without any of that uppear- 
the woodland rides and yluisure grounds ance wluch im England, we are accustomed to 
las obstructed with boiara, aud youn trees, call theatrical she was such a being as we 
in time grew laxaantly where once the can scarcely believe in out of a ballet Nut, 
roller in its rounds could not crush a weed however, that her attire departed— xcept, 
the wmble fruhes of the squirtel wer now | thaps, im a certain coquettish sunpliity— 
4ho ouly merry things where formerly the feet om the conventional ode its only deco 
of lovely chilhien had sprung with elastic yoy rations seemed to be mbbona, whith also gave 
The curse of Ireland was on the place a character to the hlttle cap that perched 
Tandlowd and tenant gentleman and peasant, iteelt with such apparent maecurity upon her 
each with the roots and the shootea of many head. Living a life that seemed one long 
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summer's day—one floral féte—with a means 
of existence that seemed so frail and imma- 
terial-—sle conveyed an impression ot wn 
reality She might be likened to « Nymph 
or a Nanad, but for the cert un something that 
brought .0u back to the theatre, mtoxiating 
the senses at once, with the strane m- 
desernbable fusxinations of hot chiundehera— 
close and perfumed au —foot izhts, and 
fiddiera 

Ey ak! after evening I suw the same girl 
—generilly at the aime place—and it may 
be readily imagined became one of the most 
constint of her edzentelle T learned too, as 
many facts relatinz to her as could be learned 
where most wis mvatery Her peculior and 
persuisive mode of disposing of her flowers 
(a mode which has since become worse than 
vulgariscd by bad unitators) was oninally 
her own graceful instinct—a winm, if you 
will It wis something new and natural, and 
amused many wlule it displeised none ‘Lhe 
aternest of stockbrokers, even, could not 
choom but be decorated Accordinly, this 
new Nydia of Thessaly wont out with her 
basket one diy, awoke next morning, and 
found herself funous 

Me intime there was much discussion and 
mor mystificalion as to who this Queen of 
Moulic eantd he—whoerea aha lived—aind an 
forth Nothing was known of her except her 
nane—Hermance Mor than one adyen 
turoug atu lent—you ni cuess Tum stating 
the number within bounds—tr iced her steps 
for how ofter hour till myzht sct in—im vain 
Her flow r3 diapose 1 of she was generally 
joined by an oll man respectably clad, whose 
ann she tock with vcertaim ¢ nfilenee, that 
sufhar ntly marked him a8 2 parcut or pro 
tictor, aud the two Uwaevs contrived soonet 


or Titca, in some mystaious manner, to dis | Cunosity was never 4 yf 


&ppe u 

Ait 1 Ul stratelems hove fulcd af gener ly 
ocaus tt pecple to ask a direct question 
thiaimth pra ntow wasimpessble Tr 
INCL Was nover sec Except invery public 
places—eficen in crowde— unl to exch nye 
twenty comsecut ve words with har waa con 
gidere Lim tiortun te fer Notwithstand 
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Jnutt Pappe ur unces worth, 


i 


so much mystery, imagmation would not be 
le To have beheved all the coufleting 
stories about Herm ince, w ould be to come to 
the conclusion that she was the stolen child 
of noble parents bought up by m omeruer 3 
but that somehow her father wis 1 tailor of 
dissolute habits, who lived a content d Inte of 
continual drunkenness, on the protiiy of his 
daughtcr’s industry ,—that her mother was a 
deceased duchess—but onthe otha hand wag 
live, and curried on the flourishing business 
of a Alunchisseuse As for the privite life of 
the young lady herself, it wan reflected in such 
4 magic muror of such contradictory impossi- 
bilities in the delicate discussion held upon 
the subject, that one had no choice but to 
disheheve everything 

One day a new impulse was given to this 
gossip by the appearance of the Bouguetiere 
ina startlius hit «¢f some expensive stiaw, and 
ofa make burdermg on the ostentatious It 
could not be doubted that the profits of her 
hight labours wore sufhuent to enable her 
multiply such finery to almost any ¢xtent pate 


phe chosen, but in Pans the ad ptior 
bonnet or a hat, im contradistinction OUrETS 
( 
? rustiad 


little cap of the grisetie, 1a conn lc, A of 

sastim pti on of a supCLior BY ul, ary to the 
warranted by the “position” of the ttred : 
reacntcd as aninpertincnce In P: ted unl ui 
there are only two claascs of wi y, we Carag 
with bonnets, and those withc vg, and ri 
stand im the same relation to ¢ ve TnL ii the 
the two great clases into Whee and the oi 
may bo divided—the powers tla anothe, i 
powers thit wanttobe Und jy the Sand 
stances, 1t may be supposed ‘fit be aul the 
were miny and marvellouthdy these circum. 
preci Was becoming, 4 A wt the mur mise: 
uly ,—but how? why ¢, The httl Bow 
noud—becoming 4 
ind above all—whery? 
ure Lampant, and scandal 


nevet more invents 
To my part, Ia 








thought nothin 
strong and stran 
inthe pul, and 
thing more potet 


w notlung m any of these 
» In the maclvca, of 1 Hecond 
could have destroye Ll the 
intarest which Thal taken 


| coquettish nerd would hive requu ed some- 


ang toy her sti mge wild way of gaming her to hive shaken than a straw hat—howcver 


livchivod there wis vcentun diajaiuy i her 
minn} which sufliced to cool the to cunous 

As tor the dincctors of the th atrex they 
exhibited iy raost ippr prrite amonnt cf mid 
ness on her account, ind I believe that at 
several of the theatees Hein une might haw 
commutk ther own tains But on y one of 
thesc mig rable men snecec led in maling a 
tan ible propos, and he was trouted with 
Most . orous contempt There was, indced 
somethin, doubly dram ats in ie Bou suet? es 


disdian of the diami ph who deed a 
romince could never dsecn ity act one she 
would ruber be Ruzaliud tian Rachel Shc 


rm fused the part of Certto, and chose to be an 
Alma on het own account 
It may be supposed that where there was 


goodness Wer pt and aud xaos in bruu— 
few minutes, in the wlit in her ty uth and 
came 4» me—L will ny for the accustomed 
cortunly 4 habit and aeyn oy evening, be« 
despotic when a, necessity, but 

‘ A fur face and a tnder voiee has sufhcicutly 


Twill not say‘ mid and blind 
munder of the ne woull insnuspe "mace 
mo t deliciously m my senses, and most a» 
rigusly wide aw ake ! 

But to come to the catastrophe— 


* Oue morn we miss] Acrin the ascustomed spot — 
Not only, indeed, from “arcustomed” and 


probable apote, but from unaccustomed, ua 
probable, and even impossible spcts—alt of 


i 


\ 
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which were duly searched—was she muased | 
In short, slic was not to be found at all, All: 
was amaa nent onthe Boulcvards TLlardened: 
old flancura turned pale under thew rouge,. 


and some vf the younger ones went about 
with drouping snoeatanhes which, for want 
of the cere, had fallen into the “ yellow Icaf” 
A few days sufficed, however, for the curc 
of these sentuncutalists A clever little mon 
key at tho holy eae and a gentleman 
who stood on luis head while he ate lis dinner, 
became the ummediate chjects of mterest, and 
Hermance seemed to be forgotten I was 
one of the fow who retamed any hope cf find 
tog hier, and ny wanderings fer that purpose, 
without any guide, lac, uifermetion, cr indi 
cation, slem to me new something absurd 
in the course of my walks, I met an old man, 
who wns pomted gut t> me as har fatha— 
met him frequently, alone ‘The expression 
uf his face was quite sufhuent to assure mic 
that he wwon the gun mission—and witn 
vet uso much chance of success as inyacif 
Ou i trud to speak to him, but he turned 
nsideid worde Lome with on umer that 
thie GUL be po tnistihing This nt prised 
me, for! hal no reason to suppose that he 
had cy pte my fcc Def one 
A paral Pl inoue of the mewaspapas at 
le t trreayh at light on the matter The 
Bougueticre Wd never been so fitendless 01 
unprotected 3 PC ple hal stpp scl fn all 
her wandaun?, She Was ucompanie) or 
rather follow, ? BY ber father, whenever she 
stupprd then It atopped tlno, und never was 
ho distant mo; # Wt & dozen yaa Is TE wonder 
that he was not 6O2ms d Ly hndicds, but 
T conclude he mudi °° change in lus attire 
ob appre anc me to time One morn 


fom i « proc cding on t! 
Mngt this aliang¢ pur w tS eda hs 
{ Spewsing through a 


Luuble as usual, wv 

rather s¢cluded ea ee a 
ssudden bound from the pe ee aa 
Into a pmb chase, the dow 1 le ‘2 toe, 
open, and was fmuediately oe” ; ee he 
axt as four homes could Oe‘ ot roe 
Ohl man alone with hig OPP Ms an the 

tut flowers 


Three months have ; ase away since the 


chsappeatance of the 7osedtiere, but only a 
few i aoe ie. 1 y ound mysclf one evening 


very dull at o7, Of those builhant rep 
tions,” tor y th Pann isso famous Ll wis 
makiny fo he dour, wih a view to an early 
depaity ©) When my hosicss d tained me tor 
the «ur pose of presenting me to a lady who 
yeas monopolising all the admuation of the 
evening—she was the newly mauaied bride of 
@ young German baron of gicat wealth, and 
noted fur acertam wild und of genius and 
uller acorn of couventionalities The next 
instant I found myavlt troduced to a pur 
of cy that could never be nustakin I 
dropyd intu a vacant chair by then side, and 
entered into converaation The Baronne ob 
served that sho had met me before, but could 
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not remember where, and in the same breath 
asked me if I was a lover of flowera. 

I muttered something about loving beaut 
m any shape, and admired a bouquet whic 
she held in her hand 

The Baronne selected a flower, and asked 
me if it was not a peculurly fine specimen 
I assented, and the flower, not being re- 
demanded, I did not return it The conver- 
sition changed to other sulyec ts, and, shortl 
afterwards the Baronne took her eave with 
hea busbind = They Icft Pans next day for the 
Baron’s family estate, aud I have never seen 
them sinec 

[ learned subsequently that some strange 
storics had obt uned circulation respecting the 
previous hf cf the Baronne Whatever they 
were, it 19 very cert un that this or some other 
1t won has made the profession of Bouguetiére 
miestinconventently popular in Pans Young 
lidies of all aves that can, with any degree of 
comtosy, bo malnded in that cate ory, and of 
all degrees of beauty short of the hunch back, 
mey be seem an all directions intruding their 
fl werd with fitul perdinacity upon inofiensive 
louncers, and making war upon button holes 
that never did them any hirm = ‘The youngest 
cf young gurls 1] find, ae bem trained to the 
culling, who are ul destined, I suppose, to 
muy distinguished foreygners fivm some 
dist ut and ficctious country 

I shouli hive mentionel before, that a 
fisond culing upon me the inorning after my 
meeting with the Laronne, saw the flower 
which she had placed in my hand st wding 
ina yvlass of wata on the tible An aides 
stiuck me {Do you hnow wything of the 
language of flowers!’ T asked 

‘Something,’ was the reply 
“What then, is the meaning of this?’ 
“Srcr ier ’” 


UNCUT LTURLD GIhIS 


Tirr » but a mask upen the face of De ith 
When left untall ds the mind lies addy tallow, 
And vainly meing on the stammenng breath, 
Lhe bruodcf thought remains und dgedand callow. 


Then umumpioved are Mans pecubar mits, 

thc notlest port n of Ins compound being, 
Untusted th v the liappiness tl at lifts 

Hina nearer Heaven, as year by yearis fle ing 


\et count! ss thouends of the human race 

Jive thas im death, as wh nu the world was younger, 
Rulauis of realms the beaten footpadh trace, 

Content to succour helpless want and hunger. 


Yon aged peasant, leamng on his stoff, 

Peenng around with sunken eves and faded, 
Vaunbles and mutters with a vacant lengh, 

By mundilcss toil to idaotey degraded. 


Some, half mstructed bat unschool d to think, 

De vour the page which teers with vice and treason, 
Till, suraving heedless!y on errors brink, 

They fall, unguided by the ght of reason. 


ad 
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Let useful knowledge, well and soundly tau,ht, 
Endow the poor man with exhaustless treasures , 

That when his hands ther daily task have wrought, 
His mind may revel in ennobling pleasures 


Then Peace will hallow every cottage home, 
Gathering their‘ inmates round her sacred altar. 

‘Where, as they comment on some valued tom 
With thrilling joy their tongues will often falter! 


MAN MAGNIFIED 


Tae flea magnified, until he looks as large 
as an elephant and is ugly as a crawfish, 1 
an old friend with all sight seeza Neither are 
such marvels of the microscope, as the terrible 
combat displayed im the cucle of isht on the 
walls of the Polytechme Inatitution—where 
animals, hike all sorts of tigeas and snakes 
bectles and ilying fish, dart and twist anc 
jeth, in all duections—untanuhar even t 
juvermle and nervous spectators These are 
amongst the chostn subjects for populu 
Ulustrations But far more startling object: 
may be scen throu h the lenscs ncarer home 
Min muy be miuznified as well as flers ‘Lhe 
fancus of Swift have becn purallelud by the 
discoveries of the mucrosecpist Lhe rou, 
skin of the Brobdignanin hw been she wn nn 
reality under the object glass, with otha 
things much moire strings than my thi 
De wm ventured to imagine Nowadays fron 
the crown ot the head to the sole of the foot 
every tissue of the human fume has m tutn 
become the sulject of investigation — Jl 
bones on which the be ly 14 built—the muscle 
that move it—the brain thit exerts the wil 
—anl the nerves that convey tht will tocac 
limb—the blood thit vitaliscs and 1¢pare— 
and the lungs which feed the blood with ar 
—hive all been te tc the test, ind made ti 
reveal then peculiarities 

We nec ld not to sec al this, set up one o 
Rosss fifty guinea nucroscopey, or tr ubl 
anitomists for spe unens The whole tus 
has been gone threush by various medi 4 
lnqiurens and we hive the results told n 
sckentifi terms by Dr Arthur Hill Hassal: 
in his volumes cn the ‘ Microscopic Anatom: 
of the Human Body, in Health and Discase, 
recently completed and published Withou. 
troubling the doctors for terms, let us se. 
What facts they afford us 

No nucroscope eve: was made (nor eve’ 
will be mide, probably) large cnough to gras) 
any whole specimen of the genus J/omo a 
unce ‘Lou cannot catch a lifegu wdsman, o 
evcn a Tom ‘Lhumb, and put him under th 

wer of cight or mne hundred diameter: 

ut though we cannot magnify the entu 

animal at once, we can yet examine him 1 
detail, portion by portion One hair, or on: 
drop of blood, displays the characteristt: 
features of its construction, just as completely 
as ough the whole scalp, or the entire cor 
tents of the heart, could be seen at onc: 
Knowing one. we know all. 
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| A email piece of skin, for mstance, displays 
a series of mdges and furrows, havig a some- 
what scaly surface, between the ndges, httle 
openings are seen They are the mouths of 
the perspuatory ducts Under the surface, 
and forming the most 1mpoit int and interest- 
ing por tion of the skin, 1s the layer in which 
‘resides the sense of touch, but if this be 
ivaluable, 1t 18 even less beautiful, as we see 
under the microscope, than the scaly cuticle pro- 
vided for its protection, for it looks more like a 
dense crop of double tceth than anything else 
—eah tooth having four sharp tubercles 
Between each tooth, we see the continuation of 
the perspnatory duct winding ita way deeper 
into the frime , just as a good farmer places 
tiles to dram his lands ‘Lhese ficshy teeth 
are hnown w the papillary poition of the 
shin, und where the y ate most numerous, there 
is the senye of touch most kecn On the soft, 
sensitive hand and dingcrs of a young lady. 
looking the perfection of whitcness and. 
dela wy, they are ranzed thick ind threc fold, 
and % too, atc they cn the skilful fingers of 
the woikmur truned to the more delicate 
muupulitiors of ut In the rouzh labourer, 
they becom buricd under a hard crust of 
couse cuticle Lhe naked eye can easily 
dete t the ridges into which the papille are 
uiinged, cach ridge being, in tact, two rows 
of papilla—two 10ws of double teeth—but 
the imcroscope 14 wanted, uf we wish to be- 
hold them in then cxact forms—be wtifully 
idyted to the work they hive to do, but 
rou,her thin the rind of vu pine ypple, or the 
sous of v Prench artachc kc, an] Ly no means 
bO Jicturcsjue as the scale armow of the 
miignitied fle a 
Lhe han may be called the offspring of the 
shin, md m health und discase, youth and 
age, there is a clos sympathy between the 
two A tine growth of hun, when magnified, 
nuiht be compucd to v plintition cf ositrs, 
when the le wes uc off with sume difler ences, 
of couse Humm hur is not perfectly 
round, wit seems to be when secn with the 
naked eye, nor is it of the same thickness 
ithiough its whole length At its o1gin im 
the skin, 1t swells out into a bulbous form, 
like a crocus root, or the body of a young 
spring onion, before the leaves have openc 
From this bise the har springs forth, and 
gradually becomes bulkiex as it lengthens 
Phis goes on to a certain point, at which the 
rreater growth i attamcd, and then the 
Fair grows fine by degrees and be wtfully 
leva , until, of allowed its full growth as on 
the head of a young damscl, ita punt is many 
timcs smaller and more delicate than the 
1tion near the centre of its length Some 
1a1t 18 much rounder, more cylindrical, than 
other , some being oval, and some flattened 
The flut hair it 1a that curls most Adon: 
and the negro are, therefore, alike 1n ont 
mt at least Fairs vary very much, both 
in thickness and im length , those on the 
female scalp bemg, naturally, the longest o 
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all; and thove of the beard of men being 
nextinkosth and longer than those of the 
mule Iiad he hair of the fermale scalp us 
net only Jonger than that of the mals, bat io 

ropcrtion to ita leugih as Linger in daameter 

be thickeat of all hiunan haw, however, is 
that of the beard «fino, wil the investign 
tions of thaw guly t tend te pustify the assertion 
of the barbus that frequently cutting aud 
shaving the hair haw a tendency to make it 
thicker bserv bar bis a stem and a rot, 
just atrec has, the root being hedded om 
the alin just asthe tree isan the earth «But 
the comparison does not eud here The tree 
hasbuk medulla andint rven ng «abst ance 
the hair has the sume The bark (or cortex) 
of the bur displays v series of acales pla el, 
one overlapping another just is we see tiles 
overlapon ahouse top Dutmediately bclowthis 
scaly buk we have os tibrous portion, f rnin 
two thuds of the bulk of the hau Phew 
fibres ae men to separate when the hay 
Aplits froin being deft tor Dong uncut The 
centre of the har his a little canal fall 
ofan oly marrow bhe substance cont aning 
the grater pat oof the culouring matter, 
black on bluck hous, brown in brown hair, 
and almost cbsent when the hour haa become 
grey [he matiow of the han and ata two 
outer coatings, are wall seeu im oa section of 4 
hait from a well ehaved clin The razor 
day by day, cuts at across it cannot prow 
longer, soit picwa thicker und stronger and 
emi shee taken away by the matuhud 
shave, looks under the miaoscopo lhe a 
section of i bone, just woab nei cut acess 
when a ham is cut np into shees for brady , 
Whilet the @onap remamiug on the chim has 
just the sane look as the bone on the etction 
of grilled hum ready fin the breakfast table 
The primly shaved mmcuth as thickly lctted 
rotund by aavyiids of hideous hau-stumps with 
Inner layer and rantrcw all exposed Paxhion, 
ever sinoe the diva of Linus Quaterze has 
demanded the daily saqittec, and men con 
tintie to pu it Tapyily they do not see the 
atunaps of thar bouds through a microscope, 
or rayvor-inakers would starye 

Fat appears to be i emis of little gl obu’es, 
each enclosed ina vesicle VL collectiou of fat, 
thercfurs as like a scrus of receptaces cach 
full of oily matter The holl of a Dutch on 
Trish trader dull of well tiled bhlitdaas of. 
Jard, resembles the maternal which make up 
the rolls cf tat that tradition dly hang ke 
robes of ofhce about mallerman Lhe con 
sistenne of fat vasa in different animals aud | 
varies also in hot and cold weather The fat: 
of an ox ora sheep as hades than that of a! 
pg, that of the human salject beimg inter. 
medint between the two ¢atrames The; 
quautity of fat soareted, varies (ue ts well: 
known) in difiient anmala, and an diferent: 
constitutions, the tendeucy to ite were we | 
vartes aloo at du rent times of life lu nian | 
the uawieldly accumulation of fat usuills 
i he has passed the meridian oi 
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life A moderate proportion of these bladders 
of ol, however, ads both to health and to 
) auty Their uses are many. They give 
softness to the skin, symmetry to the human 
cuthne, they are a garment to keep out cold, 
often (agon the sulcs of the feet) act as cuands 
17 USE 4) OUs pressure On bunds, and n¢1 Vea, 
sn} museles, and, in certain cases, fori a 
reserve of nourmwhment on which the system 
can driw for sustanung hfe when foo] ¢aunot 
li taken, or aa not to had §So,1f the fat 
(f{ the frame, when magnified, docs Iook like 
1 portion of the contents of & provision shop, 
the simulitude as as great m fat as m 
app ar ance 
rrow only differs fiom fat in this respect 

-—the eclls are rounder, and it iy hos on 
cambere lL with cellular tissues Inside a bone, 
the fet requires, an fact, lew tymy together 
thanas needs Lin other situations on the be Ty 

Ficm this partial substitute for food t» the 
maasticatons of it,19 no very violent diytesaion, 
Yhe teeth, under the mucroscope, arc seen to 
Ix made up of threc diferent portions the 
chame] on the surface above the ,um, the 
ivory, uahing up the bulk of the tooth bt neath 
the cuamel, andthe coating of the furs The 
wory ct the tooth as full of sinal tubes, 
sunning fiom the cavity in the centre tow ards 
the outer surface of the tooth Lhe. tubes 
gst tiner and fini as they approah the sure 
face, rad many of them branch out like little 
tululartrees Phe microscope gives strength 
ts the supposition, that decay of the teeth, 
with the Laicible aches which accompany st, 
alincs from a pirasitical growth pro ioted by 
a vitiated condition of the secretions of the 
mouth the tartar that accumulites on 
nevlyeted teeth conmsts of lone mnxed with 
mucud and the refuse fiom the lung sub- 
stances ¢f the mouth ‘This substiunce con- 
tuns in the case of neghgent and duty people, 
wi cules and veretable srowths — Luaaane 
Vo buwoin beng with a small zoolosne il and 


~botant al calle ction between, and round avout, 


the tecth 

We have spoken of the skin, the hin, 
the fat, ad the teeth, all contmbuating to 
the app arance of the swofice of the body 
Ou other of the material of which the 
frame is made up must be mentioncd, for, 
fren it dll the rest are built up upon its 
ae nee the satdity depends, and, to its 
nivhtuess and viebthty 23 due that great 


chart ot the beauties of England—. ticom- 
‘ing comple rion 


We speak of the blood It 
necins simiply a exumson fluid tall sci utimeed 
under the amagic glass of the natctoxoopist. 
Insicad of apprating one evenly brijht md 
stream, we sve that it us made up of glebulea, 
sop of which are white, and othura rel, The 
whitt ones, indeed are largest, aud voundest , 
but the red opca are by far the more pumerous, 
(iu they flow, wiulst hfe lasts, the 1+d dots 
being too mans tn a plethorie aldezmaa, or 
tox hunting squue, and too few a pile, luve- 
loin maiden But in beth alike, on, on they 


Chartes Diekava.) 


flow throngh the arteries, hike myriads of red 
and white billiard balls runumg through a 
ge tian of tubes, 

Lins revelation of the ultimate forma of 
living structure may not altogethor mike up 
a flat tips prture Man mignitted may be 
less ho usdeome than mau seen by ordinary ua- 
issisted eyesight Skin, rowrb as the bark of 
an old qaue tree, baw, a winter os: bd, 
tecth encrustcd by earthy matter, ind blood 
bhown sometimes sluttonously rich, uid 8 ume- 
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niekety fur mbure and shabby glage-ware, in 
order to have the plewure of doing the 
same thing about once in cvcry five jeura— 
we coine to the Hampstead Road a hambler 
reflection of Tottenham Court Read but stall 
richer in perrpatctic dealers in mi. intic, chalk- 
fulm es ee oysters, carly wall flow is, and 
anomalous toys and huick knachs, all this 
lot at one penny ’ Now are travelln cafe 
wanting, and a fish ordimary, of hot ¢ ls, 
whelks, and “winkles,” is hept up at cvuy 


times aindolently pon, make no flitturmg! hour in the day, at a halfpenny por he ul 


pi turc for selt satisfed coutemplation But 
the roughness of the shin covered by its 


The houxs are giadually turning their front 
gardens into shops, and the fow trees thit 


minily of perspratery ducts teaches the; ue left-—iuwive excepting the gardens ypcr 
need tr carcful eumliness the hur tartured tuning to Mornington Crescent—socm to 


Ly tiuzhng ons and mutilated by razors {hold then ground under a sadly unc rtain 


siereates ¥ thought as to the purposes for tenure 


whi h portions of the frame were thus crm 
fully covered by the Author of all things 
iceth becoming sources of azomaing pun, and 
falling to decay teach the wise necessity of 
giving them proper care—both direct, by 
washing wd iduect by heeping the juices 
of tne mouth pure by proper food and whole- 
son ¢ teraperance blood too white or to» red 
Warns us igunet sluttony on the one hand, ox 
i tolence and mnutrition on the otha 

There is not one puts le of the vast natural 
king kom but has its lesvon if we do but t the 
th trouble to read it Surely there a8 an 
obvious code of morals plainly mdicated im 
this one ghipae of Mau M sgnitied 
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Hrariva and seeing all we do of Lond mn 
with its Lhames wate, odo1ous sewerire, 
plccipitous wooden pavement , its Smathticld, 
its Griudhall balls to Re valty, ifs earnest and 
literal putronage of dnt and filth —fw 
stiun ela Whether provincial or continental 
would dicam of the caustence of such pl wes 
as Shooters Hill, Kew, Hendon or Hay 
stead at but + few miles of ommibus o1 steam 
bat distiuxe Lhe fashionable lounza of 
the more tivowed West Lad bas jerhaps 
as little idea of these places, exccpt such 
obscure recollections a8 arc suggesteadl by Lady 
Lasse de Richmond s ball (to which he went 
by gis light, aud returned just as the sun wie 
threatening to tppear) or trom dinins onc 
with Sir Gore Hatton, the wealthy banker, at 
Downshire C ott ye, or, from some indistinct 
notions about the Manshcld property, on 
some aiticle in the ‘ Pimes, imlative tc “en 
closing’ sumething which people in general 
preferred should be left open 

Neither ts this sort of 1.morance to be cor 
rected by rhe ordinary ch innels of hiter ture 
London 18 at present floodid with guide- 
bunks, but there is no authentic guide to 
Hampstead Heath We would thercfore 
supply the deficiency 

asstng up ‘Tottenham Court Road, that 
universal 1 esort for “ persons about to mazry,” 
and who are earnestly mvited to purchase 


‘Those people who can romanber 
the New Rowl belore it was colomsed by 
ladder, aine Chimney pots, and stone shep- 
herds, will have 1 .0cd 1 lea of the Lampstead 
Road 19 1t was, and as it 1s 

lhe Mcthar Red Cap Tavorn, that cele. 
brated station for omnibuses, forma our best 
landmuk ‘Theo roads branch fiom it, the 
centre and Icft of which—with the Gothic 
milk shop and its blown glass and shcll-work 
museum for an ype x—Icad us to H umpstead 

Pec ple who are going to the Heath by the 
omuthus must wat for a groen conveyance, 
labelled “ H unpstead,’ which ouly requires 
solie twenty minutcs’ paticnce propl who 
ue gong cur way will take the rou to the 
night of the Gothic milk shop and go straight 
unter the rulwiy-bridgo We prefer this 
wi, firstly, because at 18 the morc pleasant , 
and sccondly, bec iuse we want to grumble 
wt one or Lwo things by the way 

It is of ro use to give ducctions as to the 
muny turuings and 212 4a,g8 Je wing into the 
Humpate ud biclds on our deft | Lhe best plain 
is toash, and take the fist way thal ¢omes 
Jhe highe: however, we .> Hi the Mish ate 
Road the more ple want are the ways ici ose 
Once m the fidlds, Hampstead looks us boldly 
in the face, at no gic ub dist ance 

Sundiy evemnyzs are, yarhiups, the worst 
for Hampsterd Frelds e do not find frult 
with the miuny respectable worhin.c mien who 
come out with thea fimalies and enjoy the 
walk as hea tily as it deserves, we hive no 
objection to the crange boys or the zinger beer 
cut But there are dways a lige stack of 
the real affratt sb ut, the snakc-cats bing, 
bud $ nesting community of vagabond be ve, 
wh» secm as if they idled about the pticets 
ul the week and came into the fielas for a 
change on Sundav Besides these 1 troop of 
halt drunken fllows, generally accompanied 
by a bull terres of as forbidden appe ut ance 
as themselves, run tumbling along, knocking 
each other over, rolling unkancly on the gr iss, 
and shouting more insancly still = Fuithcr- 
more, on Sundays you mect moe pipes th in 
usual 

Bat go on whatever day you will, these fi lds 
are always pleasant, and become more 40 && 
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you approach Ham : though bricks and backwoods, and the blackbirds of the chandlere” 
mortar, those fr to fresh air when they shops in the neighbourhood of Golden Square. 


develop themselves in the form of h 
lofty ludging-houses in crowded citiea—those 
enuincs to it, when they trench upon our 


ealthy, It 1s aad, for the cause of romance, to reflect 
that these donkey s—the hired palfreys of hol- 
day mussea, purpetually associated through- 
few beautiful fields—arc rapidly doing mis out the summe: with half-dozens of pretty, 
chef For a long time, a miacrable, one- fun-enjoying faces, rackcty, good-humoured 
roomed attempt, with two windows and a laughter, enhanced by an occasional “spill,” 
door {assouatd only with conventional | productive of more contusion and blushin 

dwellings of witches, and modern twopenny ; than dangcr—it 1s sad to think of these bullied, 
table bur) was the only attempt at “en lo stick persuaded creatures digencrating, m 
sure,” and the cows and the people had st al) the winter, into despic ubke beasts of draught 
to themalvea But now, promising building | Pretty nulliners, plump babies, and fast young 
leases are announecd m all directions, more gentlemen, are faded from ther memories, 
than one attempt at a saw pit has been! and galt-fish, cous, and gresn stuff arc, tor 
realiscd, andatew bri k “akcletous’ threaten the next seven months, their only topics ot 
futurc villas, atreets, § placea,’ and terraces  Teflection We do not know neverthi less, 
‘This ww to be dcplored—to be withstood All’ whether they are not betta: off m the winter- 
the beauty of Hampstead Fickds depends upon tame The costermongers ae rough enough, 
the openneay of the surrounding prospect, and Lut the donkey drivers arc absolutely brut al 
it needa no professor cf cptics to prove how Cauledaising and donkey daiving hive many 
hittle, houses contaibute tu cp nu out a points of resemblun ¢, not the least marked of 
landscape whichis than pleasing uncert aunty respectinys 


Keeping gently neath west, we come to a farce An hours nde, oi a half hours ride, 
on Himpste id Teath, are the sume facetious 
hetions w ashtpenny and one and fom penny 
tfmacsmcola London Of 2 truth donkey- 
divers ]now as litte of pr wtical arithmetic 
as some bishops 
but we must not forget another ammil 
Which 3 assouated with the abon mal (if 
Jcarned souetics dispute the propmnety cf this 
epuhct we cunothelp it)donkevs cf the death, 
mlothat a the Hampsteat Heath pony 
Ciptun Jmupers History of the Horse, 
8vo Tondon, with seventy four allastiations, 
vn stcel the  Wanners of the Chalk Fum 
Sweeps ovo HG Bosom and Son, Cork 
Plaue HattonGarden with tiity portraits of the 
Wiutkrs give no idea of the anual um question 
It wnot amu, noracolb nora Welsh colt, 
nor i Shetlind shelta , nor a prad not 4 tit, 
nor anything heard ct cithe: in the mn sad, 
or on the boa It is 1 deplor vble instanc 
f the proverbial effects of muxing in bal 
society Tt is a something that might have 
keen a@ home, but ww thrown im carly hte 
With imperfect eduction amons donkeys 
A arped all then tricks tiadly Long 


nariow lane, with conneal y dinis on both 
widens of every concavabl pattern Plas 
to our taste, the very prettiest entrance into 
Hampeteul  Althouh the houses ire not 
picturesque, they are the cl lcst in the place 
wad thes bright rl biks come out pler 
wiuntly from among the aich trees han 
the sun is cither a ftim, cr atts fullimon 
dian, the effect as lors s—yust such in cif ct 
as makes a yrent picture aud cf the sumy lest 
and least pretending xal ject 

Leaving th Vale and passin the White 
Horm —-which, on catun occas clings 
to cotertammecnts im which Bthicpmn ner 
nals, kuch yninping greasy poles, and races 
performed Ty veto woherwomen fie 
“cup oof tea, never ful to diaw crowde t 
audiineas—we cross oan andlosuae (which 
calla up a mixture uf somthing between 
Paddington Gaeen and a parochial }uund ) 
and asectid the ball tow uds the Heath 

But ta our taste, and, wa believe, moat 
ai a who know the nehbourhood, at as 
ni more plc raant to tun to the might of the 


nelosuse, pass the few cottyes which may} in] has 


be remembered af at be cnly for the glorious; assomation has tu bt it to bubeve im thick 


fuchetas which hta idly cova thar padeu 
windows, mount a convenicutly awkward 


or awl warily conventent modern stile and! 


run over Parhament aud Constitution Hills 
but you must remember that ya wall then 
ct an cAcellent distant view of London It 
ia well worth suc, althou.h it reminds us 
how neat We are 
We will suppose ourselves buck agam in 
the old track, nitiels to Jook at the water- 
works building sumething like the Lumple of 
the Four Winds at Athens, with a mouster 
pomutum pot (of the old * Civet Cit pattern) 
at top, aud to catch the first glinpse of the 
donbheys , tor the donkey 2s ax truly the rudi 
genous wimal ot Hampstead Heath, as is the 
chamow of St Bernard, the racoun of the 


stuke, and despise the cutle switch, to 
preter cutrazeous shouti iz tthe more rehned 
acuhkhh ,’ and, without anything hhe a 
spuited show of resistance, to make de id stops, 
to Walk zig 71g to trot waif all the jomts of 
ul its dees Were broken and to look humiliated 
and misureble upon all occasions = It knows 
but one iider, and that w the donkiy boy 
Once we attempted a Hampstead Heath pouv 
vureelsca, on the stiaagth: of consnlerable 
experince of Oxfotd hacks aud Kensmgton- 
hept hunters It was of no use We cilged 
on afew paces, then turned round, then we 
tried to munch the grass , then we louked as 
if wo were going to bolt, then we stuch down 
our head, and, fmally, we turned and went 
bach ata melancholy slow pace When the 


a a] 
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owner held out his hand, and shouted, “A 
shilling, please Sur,” 1t was with the conscious 
look of a man who was making money rapidly 
‘Lhere 1s an aristocracy on Hampstead Heath 
as well as on the turf There are “touters” 
They beset young gentlemen, who have ladies 
with them, with as eager an earnestness as the 
lvokers out for Boulogne hotels There are 
stern, severe drivers—who manage the ex- 
tortion pa of the business, and hee p the time 
upon the ingenious calculations already de- 
suribed—as well as then serfs, who do not own 
the donkeys they diive ‘o borrow ithcatrical 
allusion, the fume: are the ‘ maina,ers, who 
pon the money , the latte: are the—not box, 
mut donkey kec pers, who, insted of boing 
pud for then office, are allowed to apunge for 
an additional fue But in these fortunate days 
of reform we may hope to see cven donkey 
riding reduccd to something hke a rezular 
punciple, and the fiction of the distance be 
tweend wk Straws Castle and Lhe Spunards 
Inn or of the corrcsponding circuit round the 
lc ft side of the Hed, set at rest by a police- 
miu established it the Grand Downslute Hill 
And Hampstead Heath Junction Donkey 
Station 
A worl shout the inns in this quarter It 
1s an absur lity to keep up the aristoer atic 
pu aphern dia of heavy y vate rooms, waitcrs 
nevel within call, ani Inch puices, at the 
ps esent time When the rulw ws and st 1m 
ous throw open to us so Many Cxcursions, 
when the superior elcyance and varied tadle 
dicte of the restaurateurs at such places, and 
with a more moderate scale of charges, st res 
us in the fice at every pier, station, and office, 
mlin every newspipcr, cucular, and hin! 
bill at a8 folly to suppose thit Hampste id will 
cdiaw a sufhuent number of people to eat 
fortnight old pigeon pics ait diink dry 
bian lied sherry, it tuitls somewhat above 
those of Regent Street Nor will all attended 
tea zatdens attract the less uistocratic c iste 
of visitors ‘Till there 1s a more icgular as 
well as a more reasonable system of refresh 
ments and prices, the un busincas of the 
Heath must be confined to a few hilf repu 
txble rollicking parties, a few practical old 
gentlemen, who go there because they used 
to do so, and pay old prices to kecp up old 
associations 
But we have done grumbliig Even the 
weather is too fine to let us enjoy that genuinc 
Englshman’s privilege , and—to use a cruelly 
hackneyed, most uuproper, but favourite 
metaphor—we are furly launched upun the 
Heath The view 1s glonious If we step upon 
the ridges, we look down upon a wide expinse 
of shaggy bushes, tipped with golden blossoms, 


forming sorts of imaginary grottoes, 
Jabyzimths, and retreats Did you cver play 
at “being lost” on Hampetead Heath? If 


not, doso with the very first company of pretty 
young ladies you can get out with What 
with the pleasantry of crouchmg down m 
placee where you never thought you could be 
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seen, and watching a distant bonnet and 
ol trackmg jou in precisely the reverse 
Irection, we cannot Ree ae | better fun 
Moreover, the narrow, shppery, sandy, turf- 
staiving ridges, where stunted giass and moss 
grow together, till you cannot tell which 18 
which—the pleasing chances of slippins down 
the excitement of stepping through a amall 
plantation of nettles, 01 t2yimg to atep over 
some awhwardly strazglug bramblus—no 
one who has not spent six or seven con- 
secutive hours on Hampstead eath cin 
appr eciate these, and a hundicd other of ats 
delights 
But ctviligation will not be quit It will 
not lave even the left mde of the Heath to 
the donkeys and the human bemzs who want 
to enjoy themselves Here and there a piavel- 
pit has been cut out, and (if they will not make 
too many of them, and then build near them,) 
they are rithe: an improvement ‘They look 
rough, bold, and 1aock the Monecover, hke 
the India temples at Susctte or Ldfou, they 
are pleasantly chisclled all over with the 
devices and mitts of various mndisiduals, who 
sem to yo though the world lhe sages, 
with clasp-knives m the hands, and whose 
eatthly mission is tittooing = ‘Lhe same spit 
that Ileus Lnyglshmen to write pocti y In 
the hewy arbours of Kensington Gardens, 
is equilly developed in the cuving their 
names or uutinls on the red ochic fugude of 
1 Hampstead Ucath gravel pit 
Sit doen aruidst Sie furze, low enough to 
have no torms around you, its duk, rough, 
broken outlines stanting out boldly agaist 
the cle uw bluc sky above, or, perhaps, perched 
on the root of one of the ecdar firs, fom which 
the gravelly soil has gradually receded by a 
series of Lilliputian Jand slips, with a larger 
and mor¢ noble prospect before you, and while 
we revel inthe clea, heathy au around us, 
we think with pun upon any prospect of 
change Scarcely can we realise even m ilea 
this SLesauital wilderneys hedged, ditched, 
drained, furrowcd, and subnutted to all the 
othé: useful crucities of agriculture Still 
less do we think of its appropriation to 
forming select parks and saildonke for villa 
minsions Little thankful should we be tor 
rerular, correct pithways, neatly laid down 
with powdered sca shells, getting diy after 
every shower, and always looking unpic- 
turesque, ord rly, and Ne requested not to- 
walk on the grass ihed While we look at the 
frce open space, with no intrudes but ow- 
selves, an oc asional cow, quite astomshed at 
her own independence, or a bevy of doukey- 
mounted girls, we begin to think that all we 
hive heard or read about notions of enclosmg 
Hampstead Heath are a fiction, a ery got up 
by agitators, to drown some othe cry 
But, as we cross to the other siudle of the 
Heath, and wend our way towards the “ Vale 
of Health,” we find that there 1s less of fiction, 
less of impossibility, than we supposed What 
have those neat, Tunbridge-brick, with white 
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coping, villas to do on Ham Heath ? 
They do not look as if they had been there 
Jong ‘Thu architecture 1s not even Ehaa- 
bethin We will not aat, with the gallery- 
mob un a benefit might, “turn them out,” 
bat we will say, “ build no more” 

Whether the “Vale of Health” took its 
name from the fict of the water m its hollow 
being the very dirtisst of all the ‘ Hampstead 
Ponds,” we cinnot say Tf at had belonged to 
the Corporation of London, we should hive 
had less hesitation It 18 a curious district 
and iw mere assovlatd with tea making than 
the puturesgue <A range of indifferently 
whute yanicd cottages, somewhat resembling 
the worat of the old Hyde Park barracks, 
with a plentiful collection of rickety tavern 
tat les, and primutive forms, ure relieved by 
Gothes props and lincs more or less bending 
under th Ae harge of thea great socal dit 
Al undance of hot water within a few elderly 
women (who appear to be always im the same 
Pe uncomfortable lament) an awful 
wet oof aquilling clatdien, and worried 
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that of the publie Whoever he waa, may his 

dreams be redolent of Smithfeld, may night- 

mare tread with donkey hoofs on his chest, 

and may vimons of angry laundreases scald his 
| bram with weak tea ! 

It is gettang late , the sun has left only a 
dim, sallow streak behind us, the sky 1s dark 
tbove us, and stars are looking out im all 
directions Worn-out donkeys are trotting 

| back to their station ata speed that renders 
|the stick and boots of their rough mder quite 
unnecessary Strageling parties, im twos and 
jthrees, are walking home, varying their quiet 
observations on the beautiful mght wath one 
or two altercations with the dogs im neigh- 
bouring gardens Sober: old gentlemen and 
fast young men who have smoked and drunk 
the whole afternoon arc dozing inside omnmi- 
buses on Janghing and smoking on the roof 
(nye us the way home across the fields We 
have not av far to go, but we shall sec far more 
on the wiy = It is darth enough to moke 
us forzet the few intruding houses, the pre- 
)cinets of London are hght i up with ten thou- 


mamas, and a number of welims who wil’ sand lishts, that seem to danec before our 
probably tiuke te doukev disving hercafler cvex and to east 1 warm rod halo up mt) the 
prepue ter drink on spill tea or tout for dark ach above us We foc) healthien better 
customers Jf a Fienchmain visited Vamp im bedy and mind — we feel, that while such 
stead, Gaavescnd on Kew, he would set heaths and tieldy ean bx trodden by all f w 
down the Fnglish ag a tea dunking nation will grunble ut diviston of property, wid that 
and all the fronch uotions about bottled Chirtwm will make few converts But let 
porter and gr g would be left to the peus of them meddle with Hampstead Heath and may 
then correct delincators of Tnylsh habits all they deserve follow, and follow quickly 
and woaety Ths worthy of obs avidin that 
economic inaminas, Who certamly fon the 
Jaryest partof the company in this duction AN AUSIRIAN SLATE TRIAL 
tih then ter with them paying twopene 
for the cupa saucers and hot water and = A sotxa Amerie genthmin, whom we 
wisely thinking that a promt cf about five shall desiznate Mi Charles Bunce left New 
hundred paocent must be made at some York carly im Mauch last, fn a visit to the 
hight lost to themselves Lhis may be called Gaeat Txlubition taking the Continent of 
the acconnno bien syatem Furope, gener ls im his way Flin chyect was 
We ate again upon the Heath on our way; that cf most youns mon who act out with a 
home antinnovitin has boon it work Phe’ roving heense He washed to see men ind 
evening woycttnys darker TVut at docs nat manners tbroad, und to conibine imetraction 
prevent uson tang a number of anfaytih with amusement He had moreov 1 the 
trees ensed ino with wocden hurdles tke desire to mastcr the detuls of the political 
thes af the Path plantiti us Who ylinted questions which have lately convulsed the 


them? Had he any busmess to do ao ts mtinentu countues France, Denmark, and 
Thes are ou cyeson Where will they Germany were consesuently of great interest 
cad?) Did not some one sty that same 


he him, for with resjxet to those countrics, 
forget and do net eae who the hid heu dl at asserted that the struggle 
UW helof 1s#5 was but the opemng seene of moro 
ferce and deadly contentions, but his curiosity 
was chiefly uttracted by Hungary The orjyans 
of the Bnoheh press, which transmitted the 
we unis af the late revolutwnary war in that 
countrys to Amcrna, had been contr ubetory 


Lady~=w¢ 
trad to enclose Thampsteid Teath 
dora so, miv his hus finda quck rol i> 
thear inheritance! Who could le have been? 
buachy uo was notone cf the tie Whig n ble 

men whe wanted to pull down the Crystal 
Tibacc Wecause it deprived the peopl of, 
the dirtiest most unmeanmg and least im than statement ot facts, as well aa in their 
mnviting pat of Hyde Park? Tt coull not reasoumys on events Crowds of eailea had 
have b en one of the gentlemen who clvoeate [landed in Ametiea with tales of Hungarian 
hea th Cathe and wishhouss? Ut mast have heroism and devotion, and Austman crucity 
bein some tailor who had suddenly become: and treason ‘These es parte statements night 
duucter of raiways, or som: halt fhdged be truce, but still Mi Bunce could not oat 
baronet the accond of the family who, hiuving thinking that they were strongly colour 

a half tik to hm own property, tancted that with political ammosity The true state of 
no title at all might suthioe for appropriating the case—Mr Bunce thought—could only be 
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gathered at the spot where the conflict had of the people are madc known by the prem, 


raged, and he resolved patiently to hear, and and by the 
ly to investigate, the Austrian version of; these channe 


the story among Prince Schwarzenberg's 
friends and supporters at Vienna 


u 
ils 
Wit 


rotracted defence, and final overthiow 
that “smartness” not wholly peculiar 


to our Transatlantic cousins, he ww at the 


game time, resolved to turn the ideas he 
realised on his tour to unmediate account 
upon pape: , thus converting his freshly 
bought eapenence into dollars and cents in 
which shapes he calculated it would go far 
tow irda detras mg the capenses of his yourne 
For this purpose, arrangements were made 
with the edito:. of a New York newspaper 
and while Mr Bunce promised to write as he 
went, the cditur agreed to print and pry as 
he wiote 

After a short stayin Lngland the tourist 
crossed the Channel and proceeded to Vienna, 
where he at onee devoted himself to the first 
ae of Ins task Nothing could be more 
éhighttul for a man m health and spirits— 
one who could, like Mr Bunce divide his 
attention between gastronumy wd the state 
of Lurop —thin to holdan unofh ial political 
mission im that capital The Vicunese live 
in their coffe-houses which are delizhttul 
pliecs, especially for Americans who Ithe 
smohing ‘Their restaurant are excellent 
their puddings defy the boldest 1miginations 
of the northern epicures I> the forciin 
idler, life in Vienne is y continual round of 
coffee drinking, smoking dimming jromenading 
and conecrt heumg You scarcely ever visit 
» Viennese in his own home You mect lim 
at a crfe or atan hotel in the Prater o2 an the 
Volksgarten Mi bunce wis svon at home 
i: this easy ship shod sort of life 
th 
p uly ashe appedhis Capuzincr at Daum s 
rv listened to the medinval plains of the 
Austriin armtocracy while he ate his Ober 
strudcl ’at the ‘Adelyen Casino,” he siw 
the actors and opers singers at ‘ Katzmaycrs 
and the miulcontents at “ Otts Livery 


class of sovcty and every political purty | 


hence 
he intended to proceed to Hungary, where he’ 

oposed to listen to the accounts which the 
Ei ugarians themselves gave of their cause , 


BCLENC 


He imbibed 
views (f the goverument ant nualitary an lc omtridicte 1 them with all the su wity he 
could muster 
pamy hlets,in which the justice of the Austiian 
cause wii ket forth with gicat seul 


ahers at meetings Through 
the government 1s every 


morning informed of the topi. which agitate 
the public mind, of the purposes of parties 
and persons, and of the means thry have fer 
then accomplishment In a despotx country, 
the case 18 far diflexcnt The press is fittered, 
Public meetings are prohibited Opposition 
‘has no meaus of making itself heard , yet the 
very silence, which as mtended to ahi it, 
makes 1t the more formidable 7 
and 1esour ces of the malcontents are concealed 
from the world, but they are also concealed 
from government , wndcxtraondimary and very 
exceptionable expedients must be resorted to 
by the authcritics to aseci tain the number and 
the ohjects of thetr political antagonists 
despot. government must therefore keep a 


re plans 


A. 


large staff of apis to watch over and to re- 
pott the procecdings of the digafleted, or 
those who are likely to be so A citizen of 
v republican country, onc too which had 
shown the most lively symp ithv with the Hun- 
gmirian insurgents was ne ewarily an object 
of apprehcnsion and suspen Wherever 
Mi unc went he was followed ly the 
invisible agents of the govammentiu con- 
At the cafe, vw tho opcra in his 
walks during lis dinners coven in his hotel, 
the eyes of the 6 funadiares wore upon tim 
This every word was cught by cay cars, 
all his acti ns—we invy alost sry his feelings 


—wee noted down, while he, in’ hippy 


unconsuiousncgs, endeavoured to master the 
subth ties sometimes of Austria pastry, 
pomctimes of Austitin politics 

God natured and unsuspecting, he eon- 
gratulited himself on his progress Fe had 
actually becn imitaated into all the myst 
of a Viennes bill of tue He had seen 
Government officers anist> rats and 2 idicals 
He hal listened to thom with great politeness, 


He had read many books and 


He had 
also obtune |) glimpses of some of the pun- 
phicte which the booksellers im Austria dare 
not sell and which are y wsed fr m hant to 
hand ste uthily—with fear and trembling— 


has its own henses of resort, and cven; because they criticive the acts cf the govern- 


out of doors, while the people consreg ite 
round the gingerbread ind Punches of the 
“Wu del Prater, the magnites of the lind 
hold their Corso in the Prater steelf This 
arrangement makes if casy for a student of 
Austrian politics to hear and compare the 
views of the most extreme partics in the 
course of a amgle morning, and to come m 
contact with almost all the giadations ot 
the social swale Mr Bunce was alive to 
these facilitaes, and turned them to iccount , 
but there was other peeulanty of which he 
Was ignorant, and which was turned to ac 
count, though not by him In a free country, 
the views, the plans, and the circumstances 


ment anduph ld the yustice of the Hangparian 
couse Notwithstanding the varity and up- 
parent disintacatedn ss of his researches, he 
ccutrivcd to cc nfm the suspicions of the Aus 
trian poliee wh» dreaded him as an American 
and an inquiner 

He lcit Vienna, and travelled into Hun- 
UAaLy 

lt there was anything more than another 
cilculated to change the angry suapions of 
the Vienni Stadthauptmann schuft into a 
conviction of the evil designs which were stta1- 
buted to the unsuspecting stranger, ib was 
this movement M: Kunce was vit, howe ver 
warned before setting out, nor was he atopped 
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ou hipiond yet strict mstractions were sent Grosswardein police dogged Ins steps to the 
after hun to watch his eviry movement, Commander's house, and thence to the hotel 
to ariest him at the very first opportamty, where his friend had agreed to meet lum 
and to heep him close These mstructions « dimmer They sat down to table, agam 
followed him to Pesth, and they all but pre the famihar placed himself face to face with 
celed him, when after a short stay, he an the man whose movements he had under- 
nounced his intention to go to Grosswardun taken to watch There was a chance of 
On his arnival in that city, he prorceded|some treasonabl conversation, for at present 


[Conducted by 


straight to a firends house where he took 
up his quarters By 80 doing he clude | 
most muntentionally, the vigilance of the 
poluc, wha were apprised by special courier 
of the arsival of a suspected American but 
who had as yet no clue to Jus where st outs 
‘They ached, however, on the luw which 
tmposea on all atranzers the of ligation of 
leaving then pusporta at the office of the 
molitay Commonda they rehed, too, on 
the numcrcus spies Who were stationed in all 
the hotela, and other houses of pubhe acsort 
It iy lake that Mi Bunce ne gue to 
leave dus passport at the ( mmander s office 
By thin neghact alone he mul himself beble 
to heavy pams and penaltics 

As the dumer hat approached Ihe and 
his fitend repancd to an hotel, and to k 
then om doat the td d/o te Ths friend 
was a Hungartin, and, as such, wall huown 
tothe townspeople He could net resist the 
temptution to show cf with las Amemeu 
acquantince , and as the most fitting mod 
to dicct the attent on of the compiny to! 
the fu travelle Lo man, he ueked Mi bunce 
for news of Viyhazy one of the exikd 
ar Mi bun thacupon sul that | 

nyhavy was doing catremely wall) that the 
Hung uian cal ny in the United Stat 4 (at 
Towa) was flushing and that the Hun. am mn | 
cules wore iach hked andr spected ly th 
Amen ans wo strangcrs who ait cpposite 
him ond hes fitend rose abruptly an} k ft 
theoro m= Dhar conduct excted some atten 
tion but after vshort dissussion all ance 1! 
that they wore men of tiunid minds who dis 
hhed banyan ecmpany with posers whose 
contcraation tutnme dupe Vaiyhasy 

In the marnmyg the Americ in triweller lett 
haw cud and lcttera cf antroductim at the 
houses of the Menoratiores of Groww udan 
Ik calkd, too, upon the Oba espana 
Lord Lacutenint, who tol] him that he stood 
Wuder suspicion, as he had not piven up his 
vesport That ofhcer knew all about Mi 
Sune. he hid in fact, just recetnvid an ofheil 
Notiheition, that the Amercan—a warrant 
fn whose arrest had alrcady becn made out— 
had been vatily sought for im all the hotels m 
the city Jude, then of his joy when the 
vi tim thua voluntarily picsented hunself 
dhey might have arrested him in the Lord 
TLaeutenant’s house, bad at so pleased them 
But power is capricious, and loves to dally 
with iis prey when escape 38 imposible 
Mr Bune was merely told to loge no time in 
rap We passport to the nnbtary Commande: 
He followed the advice, and thanked the man 
{ who gavext As ho went, a famuuar of the! 


| 


by a gendarme 


{ 
payers 


the matenals for a report were but scanty 
But Mr Bunce was thoughtful and silent, 
Tle familar lost all hope of mducing hm 
further to commut hima lf So the signal was 
1yen_ The door of the saloon flew open and 
in stalked the ( hief of the Police, accompanied 
They manage there things 
viry cleverly in Austria. Two papers were 
forthwith presented to the stianger—the 
warrant for his arrest, and a search warrant 
His first impression was that there must be a 
mistake After some explanations, the Clef 
of the Pole was mduced to sit down to 
dinner, iwi, when the meal was finishe 1, to 
«cept cf a eup of cofke and a cigar These 
duly despatche 1 the puty (stall accompa- 
med by the gendirmc) cotercd a caimage, 
and t k adrve to Mr Bunces lodgings 
The officials y1oceeded at once to seal up his 
The tourist was again invited into 
the curring, t> be taken “a htth way out of 
tuwnh 

‘The vehicle stopped unla a low narrow 
gateway Mr Bunce got out, shook hunds 
with the Chief of the Police, and, guided by 
the gendume, ascended a winding sti, rt 
the top of which he wis recerved by two 
sollais to whom wis givcn the command— 
‘Fin layonets ’ After much delay, these 
vihant men cacorted him into the presence 
of thar officer, who sewrched Jus person 
with the utmest cue Te was then taken 
(hioush a dirty room in which thee wite 
half a dozen prisoners into a still dirtier and 
amiullerapartment of which the only aperture 
for the clmittance of izht and ar was care 
tully grated wd Loudel up In short, Mr 
Rune find that he wus shut up in the 
Casth of Grosswardein , now a prison, chiefly 
fr yoltical offenders 

Theat,” said the officcr, “are your 

quartc1s ” 

Mr Bunee asked whether he could not 
have a better room 

“No,” replid the officer “I am ordered 
to place you here ‘ou can have these two 
gentlemen for company Gute Nacht ’ 

Saying which he left the room, and locked 
an | barred the door 

The two ‘ gentlemen,” whose prosence was 
rather annoying than othe wise to our :apub- 
hean fiend were one of them a common 
Honved, convicted of carrying a false pass, 
and the other a tailor, sentenced to five 
mouths’ imprisonment for concealing a 
Weapon 

‘Lhe frst mght of his captivity sl 
less for Mr ce, He was assailed by his 
own sad thoughts, aud by the vermm with 
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which the place was swarming. When 
maorning broke ‘he shuddered to behold his 
limbs and arms. They looked as if he were 
afflicted with a cutaneous disorder. About 
noon on that day he was summoned before a 
court-martial, composed of a Major and four 
officers. Their first questions were merely 
formal, and related to his birthplace, parent- 
age, and profession; but when these mat- 
ters were disposed of, the presiding Major 
entered upon the real business of the day by 


sar 
“What are your objects in Hungary?” 
Frankness, it is said, will gain the eart of 


any military man. Mr. Bunce was happy to 
speak out. He said he travelled in Hungary, 
as he had travelled in other lands, for the 
purpose of studying the character and man- 
hera of the people, and with the particular 
object of investigating the old political insti- 
tutions of the Hungarians. 

He had evidently never realised the idca 
of military despotism. Where the soldiers, 
instead of being the defenders, are the jailors, 
the accusers, and the judges of a people, 
they must, by the very nature of things, 
become cold, keen inquisitors. Such did he 
find the members of the Grosswardein court- 
martial, 

“We do not believe your account, sir,” said 
the Major. “ Weare aware that your country- 
men syinpathised with the revolutionists here. 
No American traveller would leave the high- 
ways of Europe for such a vague purpose as 
this. Denial makes your case but worse. We 
know your object.” 

Upon which Mr. Bunce assured him that the 
Americans travelled in all countries ; and that, 
to a thinking man, nothing was more interest- 
ing than the political institutions of the various 
nations. The Major would not listen to any 
such argument; and at length the prisoner 
turned boldly round upon him, and asked 
“for his provf of any other object than the 
one he had stated.” 

The answer to this very sensible question, 
was the production of a letter of introduction 
which the Hungarian general, Czctz, had 
given Mr. Bunce to a friend in Pesth, and 
which that gentleman had failed to deliver. 
This important document was couched in the 
following terms :— 

“Herr von C—— introduces with plea- 
sure Mr. Bunce to his friend Mr. Sandor of 
Pesth.” 

This letter the Major read aud held up 
with a triumphant air. 

“Aha!” cried he, “have we caught you 
at last? We understand the countersigns of 
the Democratic Society—and, sir, what do 
you know of Vrjhazy ?” 

“ Very little indeed.” 

“When did you speak to him last 7” 

“T never spoke to him.” 

“What is your connexion with him ?” 

“T have none.” 

“Speak out, sir, open and frankly. What 
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is your agreement with Vrjhazy, and where 
are your letters from him ?’ 

. Bunce repeated that he knew very 
little of the exile to whom the Austrian 
inquisitor attached so much importance; and 
that an acquaintance of the Hungarian fugi- 
tives, even if he could boast of that honour, 
was no proof of any conspiracy with them, 

“But you have visited persons who were 
ong ed in the revolution of 1848 ?” 

‘True; but I have also visited some of 
the other party; besides several Govern- 
ment officers. Indeed my letters of intro- 
duction are to the distinguished men of all 
parties.” 

“We understand you, sir! That is your 
screen” quoth the Major. “But what do 
you say to this?” holding up a revolutionary 
pamphlet of 1848. 

“f say that it proves nothing. I have been 
collecting all sorts of documents. I can prove 
from Vienna, that when there, I read works 
on the other side. [¢ may show my political 
sentiments ; but it does not prove my being a 
conspirator. Besides, emissaries know better 
than to travel about with old revolutionary 
pamphlets.” 

“You lay great stress upon proofs,” said 
the Major. “ But what does your reading the 
works of our party prove in your favour ? 
Nothing whatever. As an educated man, 
you are bound to do go,” 

“{ndeed!” cried the poor prisoner. “Then 
pray tell me what is of suspicious in the view 
ofan Austrian court-martial? It is suspicious 
to visit men of the [fungarian party, and it is 
only a sham to visit those of the other. It is 
revolutionary to read books on one side, and 
it proves nothing in my favour if 1 read them 
on the other.” 

“Tam not here to argue with you,” said 
the Major. “And now [ will tell yon the 
charge against you; wich every one of your 
unswers has confirmed, You are a member 
of the Democratic League, and you travel for 
their committce. You are an agent of Vrijhazy 
and Czetz, and you travel in Buren for the 
purpose of bpreading revolutionary sentiments, 

Soldiers, take the prisoner away !” 

It will be worth while to recapitulate the 
proceedings, aud to show the gross oppression 
and immorality of such a system as that 
adopted in Austria, and—we grieve to say—in 
many other continental states. A stranger is 
suddenly arrested, and arraigned before a 
secret tribunal. He is not allowed to hear 
the accusation against him. He knows nothing 
of the evidence. He is denied the assistance 
of counsel. He must defend himself on a 
question, perhaps, of life and death, in a 
foreign language. The examination is not that 
of a magistrate searching for the probabilities 
of an offence; but that of an inquisitor, who 
has made up his mind to convict and to 


’ 


punish. 
Wicked as these proceedings are, the proofs, 
if proofs they can a ealled, which sufficed to 


convict the accused, are still more extraor- 
dinary ‘hey were — 

J A note of imtroduction from a Hun 
garian cmigrant 

2 Ihe fact that cortamn persons had been 
called upon who were compromusd in the 
revolution of 1848 

3 The posession of 1 pamphlet mivocatins 
the cause of Hungary 

4 Words anplying an acquaintance with 
Voryhazy 

nthe strength of these proofs Mi Bunce 

aged atove thuty daya anuidst all the 

errs Cf an Austrian etate pria nom filth 
miaaiy and hopelessness Nor canst be sad 
how long tha amprivomnent might have 
lasted, had he not a means cf his fmends, 
wuccced¢d an umforming the United States 
Consul of his position ils commineition to 
that officral and the protest which the latte 
forwarded to the Govarnmnent nt Vienne 
effected an amtacdiate change m haa pesitien 
Tic was allowel to take oc latly walk ina 
paved courtyard, and the Major who had dl 
along tacate | him with great hha hess toh 
advantnpe «cf th ocarh st «aon that pre 
wented ats If t agsure him 


been aware of the disyaiceful treatment t 
which Mi Bunce was csposcd, that hic felt a 
sincere respect for the 
he lamented the Jong but necessury lebove cf 
the mivestiyation lt seams that att r the 
Consul s aoe Mi bun cs ¢ niinement hid 
becn prdonged for the express purpose of 
enebhng the Mayor to mike this ipclog 
But snc at was ccnsidercad to be uaa 
unsafe to allow a anan who was still sn ort 
ing under insolt and Prutality to poat lige 
exe tame hala ftened the asparity Cf hus fod 
ings, the Amortcin travailar was taken from 
Grosswardcim to Pesth, and thare fir a time 
confined in the house of the Chict cf the 
Polke 

Atlength owins tothe very serious manner 


m which the American Crovernment and the’ 


United Staten Press tre uted the mcareeration 
of onc of thear fullow citvzens and wath the 
fear, perhaps of retahatery inc suria be fore 
ther cves, the powers that be at Vienna 
resalyad, reluctantly and with 4 very all 
gran—not to whnowledye Var Bunce s inne 
cence and thar own inistake net to condol 
with his sutlaungs, and apoloznse for then 
own iash and unjust suspicrons—but to aid 
the maels es ofa prison, whom they were not 
suffiuiently powerful to punmiah im a manner 
at onee the moat summary and the most 
offensive to his feelings He was placed in 
custody of two gendarmes, who eacorled him 
to the fiontiers of Bavaria where they thrust 
hum over the black and yellow barriur which 
marks the honta of the Austrian Empire 
Happy was Mr Bunce to stand, again, a 
free aan apon soil comparatively free As he 
een da 
e 
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mm the an st poft, 
and winning manner, that hc had net hitherto, 


Amertaus and that. 


(Couttscted by 


those for whom no Consul or Ambassador 
interfered—over whose safety no mighty 
nation watched. If he—a stranger, and a 
mcre bird of passage—had suffered so much, 
on such slight suspicion, what must be the 
fate of thome who were teally and truly 
in the power of his late tormentors, who 
were known as their political antagonists , 
who had confronted them in bittle, and— 
direst of all—vwho had, at one tame, tpumphed 
«ver those who now held them in bondage ? 
He turned away, with a sizh for the van- 
quished , ind let ua hope, with a priyer, that 
mercy may regn in the councils of the rulers 
of men ! 

In this country, people will somctumes be 
fonnd to complun of the difficulties which 
obstrurt the nireat of notorious evil dours 
Amiist the hardalnps to which our own 
xystem in this respert sometimes exposes us, 
we uc prone to forget that the forms of 
which the criminal wails himeelf for his pro- 
tection, wore mtraduced fer the purpos. of 
shididing the timorous against the crprices, 
the rancour, or the persecution of a reigning 
facticn In cther countiics, crimmal justice 
1S Jess hkely t be defeated The thief and 
the murderer may be arrested on suspicion , 


amdat as causv cither to misikad o: to bully, 


or starve and beat him int» a confession of 
lis crime Fut the same system 1s equally 
hindy if st is thought necessary to oppress 
ind tum an innocent min A emmuinal pro 
secuti noon the continent 1s 4 pitched battle 
between the jyudge and the culpmt and their 
stite trials are almost always summary and 
cfhetive = But the example of Mr Bunco 
shows how much the innocent may be made 
t> suffa abng with the guilty, and how 
sinall the chances are of cetape when the 
BAlDe man ats yw accuser witness for the 
prosecution and yudic, while the prisoner, 
arrested au suspicion, is expected to criminate 
himself 
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Noi long igo five o1 six young men, having 
arrived it the conclusion that the enunciation 
of then several opinions on various questions 
should in common justice to mankind, take 
ffict within the hearing of a more numerous 
wuditery thin they then commanded, resols ed 
to assemble a club for the discussion of ques- 
tions ‘ afk cting the social, moral, and political 
condition of the human race” The field of 
spcculation was extensive, including every 
theory, and every range of subject There 
was no by¢ law im the constitution of the club 
that could prevent an ambitious member from 
disputing Newton's law of gravitation , no 
fine restricted him from exulting 1n the social 
and artistic peifectitude of the middle ages, 
he might attempt to prove that the French 


orward, un his road to Ratssbon won the battle of Waterloo, or that two and 
his own fate with the fate of] two sometimes make five, with perfect um- 


Charles Dickeus,) 
pomty Nerther, 1f he chose to hold forth on 
the sty of human reason, or on the 
relation of mind te matter im the abstract, 
need lhe dread any worse punishment than 
the loud dissent or the tranquil sleep of his 
auditors The laws were framed to catch the 
eloquence of every member, or rathe: to 
allow any number of hobbies to be rnddcn by 
any number of members who were disposed 
for 1 mde 

The carly days of the club were sad times 
Young gcntlemen, with all the wish to make 
speeches of intermmable length only hept 
themselves decently on them legs for tive 
minutes In those green days ot the ger 
minating orators, their rhetoric was so bc und 


up in the bud that 1t could not at first: 


burst forth into flower They buincd with 
the cacoethes without hav ng the 278 loguends 
They hid plenty to say, but could not say it 
They boasted of hosts of ideas, but wut of 
wacticc demed them the use of words 

he ec nsequence was that the law of primo 
geniture Ww l1eviewed m its effects from 
the Conquest up to the yew 1650, in 
ten minutcs 9% republican youns man ‘ ob- 
tuned possession of the flour at v quarter 
to ciyht o clock and proved to his own entire 
satist ution thit no head that had ever worn 
a down hel ever betrayed onc sign of the 
commonest human virtue, before the clock 
had struch the hou Althouzh great con 
fidence existed as to the latent talent of 
the members and their capacity to deal 
with every vital question, yet after the ex 
pelicnce of a few evenings the fact that pric 
tice was wantcd bv the majority present, be 
came undoubted Lhe two o1 three members 
Who possessed greeter fluency thin the rest 
Were soon promoted to leadeiships, and then 
the disposition of parties became manitest 
The Budding Chithims svon found that they 
had a Liberal Purty, a Moderate Pirts and 
a Torv Patty For cach party 1 Icade: was 
found , and then the anal business of 4 dk 
bating club began im errnest Youn, gentle- 
men of cighteen, with crimson blushes, stam 
meied out towards the close of the debate 
thit they felt great reluctance “in giving 1 
silcnt vc te on so important a question, men 
who in the ordinary concerns of life were 
Hairy and Lum, to eich other beeime mu 
tually “my honourable friend ’ “Mr Chair 
man” had often not attamed his majority, 
and very often not his years of discretion , 
law students were refcrred to as “the Icarned 
gentleman who had just sat down,’ nl onc 
or two clerks connected with manuficturi g 
firms were known to the Budding Chathams 
as “ distinguished partisans of the Manchester 
School ” 

Ags time wore on, and practice wore away 
the bashfulness of unskalfel members, natead 
of a couple of dozen speeches per might, one 
evening waa often too short for two or three 
The buds of eloquence burst into such expan 
five flower, that discretidh never told them 
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when to stop Take Baton Munchausen’s 
frozen trumpet when it thawed, all the pent- 
up music of their minds’ utter ince burst drt 

arious men adopted various styles af 
ing, and had ther acknowledged pecuharities. 
Mr Pattens was the honourable membe: who 
divided every question he touched into three 
heads Mr Walkingame Cocke was the sta- 
tistical genius of the club, and could tell off 
the number of committals in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ircland, for every year since 
1815 Then there was the satiical speaker 
who was always listened to with profound 
attention He had a reputation for reply 
Ihroughout the evening he would hsten to 
the spceches of all the heavy mun, and then, 
just as the churman was about to “call upon 
the honourable cpene: for his reply” he 
would rc to c tha a few remarks on one o1 
two poutts where sross blunders hid been 
made by previous sperkers He dis lumed 
all personality and it was fm from }amy jus 
wish to oftund any honourible member , but 
he must say that he had never heard + speech 
more char tensed by flippincy and am avuda- 
aious diresard of futs thin thi which he 
had just been called upon to heu Lf the 
honourable gentleman who preceded him hid 
been as accurate in his grammu as he hid 
becn ponderous m his ficts, the club would 
hic been more indebted to lum, and had 
the hc now) whle opener shown a little lesa con- 
hience and a greater familarity with the 
sulject he hud professed to expound, the 
honour wble members present woul 1 hive been 
better able to urive at a fur decigion upon 
the merits of the case befcre them 

Still despite the nxt unusual tendency to 
Icquauity the Budding Chathams mina,ed 
on “field days” to despitch a wonderful 
amount of public business, ind showed, as 
to mere ripidity an example weathy of iuita- 
tion ma an other 7 Lice 

Statesmen have been discussing the exccl 
lenecs of Tree Liade and Protective systems 
for years, the Budding Chathams opened the 
question at e:ght o clock one evcuimg and re- 
corded their firm opimion upon it before mid- 
myght The Catholic titulai claims, which have 
worried us for months, were nc gatived by the 
young Chathams in four hours, stoppages 
(viz, “ Hear, hear, hear!’ “ Question Ques- 
tim!” “Name, Name!’ “ Char!” &c) 
included So much for the speed with which 
the confidence of two and twenty deals with 
vital political dogmas These elements, mixed 
up with a large number of Budding Chathams 
who observed a discreet silence on all occa- 
sions, and voted with the best speakers, con- 
stituted a club similar in aim to thousands 
which exist in different parts of England 

Instituted to afford practice in public speak- 
ing to a number of young men, the club was 
Inghly successtul in this object , but how far 
it strengthened and concentzated the reasoning 
faculties of “honourable members,” 18 & 
question which would be an edifying subject 
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for the discussion of some other club of of the House of Commons for five hours at a 
Budding Chathama. stretch, or who make amendments at railway 
These clubs, it should be observed, are meetings: but the spontaneous formation of 
generally formed by young men of intellectual debating clubs in the various towns of ae erth 
tende law students who burn with the argues, we are inclined to think, a healthful 
hope of enjoying the softness of the woolsack— intellectual hs fhe in the young men of the 
younger sons with hopes of political advance- time. The Budding Chathams may not send 
ment, and in thei: hearts vague longings for forth a member possessing the reputed 
Downing-strect power —literary students with eloquence of the distinguished statesman after 
erude theories, the cnunciation of which is a: whom they are christened ; yet many whole- 
relicf to their young vanity. These aspirations some advantages may accrue from their 
and faculties bave » common nympathy, aud meetings. In provincial towns, the traveller 
winsequently mingle into a very fascinating is often surprised to find a mechanic at a local 
common body. he laugh with which « meeting expressing his ideas with logical 
stranger hears the title of “honourable mem- order, and in easy Saxon English. On in- 
ber,” given to his intimate associate, is rebuked quiry as to the cause of this precision, he 
by the gravity of the young men; who, in learns that the speaker is the member of a 
their dream-land, seem to touch for a brief debating club—that he is in the habit of 
time the realisation of their ambition, At sustaining a public argument. On further 
pheca they are hard-working students, with inquiry he will find that the mechanic has 
ittle enough money to spend, and without shrewd, well-diyested notions on the pre- 
power ; but even now itis painful to have the vailing topics of the day ; that he is not to be 
contrast between their aspiration and thar carmed away by the false glitter of a voluble 
acthnal position ridiculed an any way. They speaker; and that he can place the men of the 
hke to be “honourable members,” and “ Mr,. tame in the proper relative positions. He is 
Chairman.” Here is a foretaste of the: often critical even as to the turn of a period ; 
importance and the power they are to win. and talks not of “rounding a sentence,” but 
They refer to the time when Brougham and | does it. He is an humble imitator of the 
Macaulay were members of the Edinburgh more ambitious Chathams. As he throws his 
Speculative Sooety ; and from this reference shuttle in the morning, he thinks of his eve- 
draw sundry very flattering and invigorating ning’s debate ;—what reasons his friend Jones 
conclusions as to their own prospects, Many will bring to bear upon the question ; and 
consolations, many A abi many good resolves! how the opener will be able to answer the 
flow from these intellectual sparring clubs. | array of facts he has marshalled against 
Much vanity is corrected, for young men,!him. At the worst, this is harmless mental 
particularly, are leas swayed in the formation | exercise; and, without doubt, it is an 
of their friendships by worldly considerations, advance upon those amusements which 
than ther elders ; and by finding an ummediate working men patronised some twenty years 
and considerate publig ready to eee the | back. 
student in his most wearisome and thank! Therefore, proaperity to provincial debating 
hours, the strugyle is ensed, and the Jonchness clubs ! Success to “ Mr. Chairman,” with his 
and chill of student lite loses much of its incipient moustache. Success to “the honour- 
repulsiy eness. able opener,” who has now seen only twenty 
he Budding Chathams include many men summers. Success to “my learned friend,” 
with pale, haggard features ; who, worn with who has eaten two terms, and is already 
the xtudies of long dava, brighten as the! cmtical about the Temple wine. Success to 
Chatham discussion night approaches, when) the young author flushed with the notices of 
intellect will be pitted against intellect, andj his first work, and beight with all the glory 
the strougest without servility, or any base of hope about him ! 
consideration, will carry the majority with 
him. The decisions of the club, the votes 
given by certain prominent members, the} On the 20th sustant will be published, price 5s, 6d., neatly 
arguments used by outhera, and the subjects bound in Cloth, 
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scorn with which ignorance of history is met ; : ae 

the heat with which rival schools of poetry “HOUSEHOLD WORDS." 
and psinting are advocated ; the general 
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received ; the unstudied respect paid to 
members of great acguirements, xre manifesta- ids sheaf shea SaStTe 
tions which generally characterise those eee ate Ril eorees 
1 ? @.2 ” 
satelite clubs which have ever shown any containing : Riso oP ike pres om monty ni " 
He would be a bold man who would openly chequer 2 ‘io whether it be Hable, tm law, to the Stamp 


extablizsh a school for the education of orators Duty) with the Magazines. The Finer Votuws, being a 
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SHAKSPEARE AND NEWGATE. 


THERE are not many things of which the 
English as a people stand in greater need than 
found rational amusement. As a necessary 
element in any popular education worthy of 
the name; asa wholesome incentive to the 
fancy, depressed by the business of life; asa 
rest and relief from realities that are not and 
never can be all-sufficient for the mind,—sound 
rational public amusement is very much 
indeed to be desired. 

Such of our readers as have accompanied 
Mr. Whelks to the Theatre through the 
medium of these pages, know what the 
Drama, with its noble lessons of tenderness 
and virtue, usually does for Aim. Such of 
them as live in the Metropolis, and care to 
cross Waterloo Bridge, will find the walls 
and shop-windows cloquent upon the sub- 
ject, and may judge for themselves. It 
18 not our present purpose to pursue that 
aspect of the question, which, in the mo- 
notony of its vicious stupidity, is soon 
exhausted. 

Neither do we purpose to investigate the 
causes of the decline of the Drama. It may 
have had its share of misgovernment, in being 
absurdly confided to Heaven-born Lord Cham- 
berlains, possessing not the slightest sym- 
pathy with it, and caring (if possible) less 
about it than they have known. It may have 
suffered greatly, from the inferiority of many 
actors and actresses to the art they have pro- 
fessed, and from their exactions and caprices 
having expanded as their merits contracted. 
It may have been, in its manner of rendering 
the least effect ad the greatest, a notable 
example of ersistence in conventionality 
when all was change around it; and of a dull 
grinding of its chariot wheels in the ruts of 

recedent, scarcely to be surpassed by the 

ourt of Chancery. Fashion and frivolity 
may have had their part in its downfall. 1t 
may even owe something of its decay to that 
fine spirit of humour which, in the high Tory 
days of the present century, jeered at every 
simple recreation within the reach of the 
common people, systematically tried to blight 
with its disparagement and ridicule even 
Nature herself as she could alone reveal her- 
self to the dwellers in great cities in their few 
and short escapes, and sweiled into astonished | 
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indignation when the people were miracu- 
fouly discontented, 

Among other good places of sound rational 
amusement, we hold that a well-conducted 
Theatre is a good place in which to learn 
good things. And we wish to show what an 
intelligent and resolute man may do, to 
establish a good Theatre in a most unpro- 
mising soil, and to reclaim one of the lowest 
of all possible audiences, 

Seven or eight years ago, Sadler's Wells 
Theatre, in London, was in the condition of 
being entirely delivered over to as ruffianly 
an audience as London could shake together. 
Without, the Theatre, by night, was like the 
worst part of the worst kind of Fair in the 
worst kind of town. Within, it was a bear- 
garden, resounding with foul language, oaths, 
catcalls, shrieks, yells, blasphemy, Heelies 
a truly diabolical clamour. Fights took place 
anywhere, at any period of the perform- 
ance. The audience were of course directly 
addressed in the entertainments, An im- 

roving melo-drama, called BARRINGTON THE 
tr cPOIca, being then extremely ag dare at 
another similar Theatre, a poworful counter- 
attraction, happily entitled Jack Kertcu, was 


produced here, aud received with great ap- 
probation. It was in the eee ation of 
the Management tv add the physical stimulus 


of a pint of porter to the moral refreshments 
offered to every purchaser of a pit ticket, 
when the Management collapsed and the 
Theatre shut u 

At this crisis of the career of Mr. Ketch 
and his pupils, Mr. Pur.rs, a gentleman then 
favourably known to the London public as a 
tragic actor, first at the Haymarket Theatre 
under the management of Mr. WExSTER, and 
afterwards at the two great theatres of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, when Mr. MacrEapy 
made them a source of intellectual delight to 
the whole town (persons of fashion excepted), 
conceived the desperate idea of changing the 
character of the dramatic entertainments 
presented at this den, from the lowest to 
the highest, and of utterly changing with 
it the character of the audience. Associa- 
ting with himself, in this perilous enterprisc, 
two partners : of whom one (for a time) was 
Marae. Wanner, a lady of considerable repu- 
tation on the stage: the other, Mz. GReEn~ 
wood, a “gentleman of business knowl” ~- 
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and habits ” he took the theatre, and went place remaimed The rachel tay age 
to work was unchecked, and while pos | 
On the opemtg mght, the scene of effectual purification of the audience 
Kercn’s triumphe—which may be premumed establishment of decency, was mposmble 
not to have been goulined to that small ephere, Mr Phelps, not to be diverted from his 
but to have extends} in the glory of Ins object, routed out an old Act of Parlhament, 
pupils, beyond the haght of the Old Baik to 10 whieh there was a clause visiting the use 
the harbor «{ Noriolh Island—war dens }y of bad language in any pubhe place with a 
crammed with the old stock The play certain finc, uu proof of the offence before a 
wes Macsern It was performed annidst migistrate This clause he caused to be 
the usual jn lecus medley of fights, foul lan printed in great placards, and posted up im 
ro catcalls, ahricks y¢ lls, ouths blasphemy various conspicuons parts of the Theatre 
obscenity, apples, oranges, nuts liscuits Fe also had 2t pmnted im small hand bills 
ginge: beer, porter, and pipes—not that there lo evcry person who went into the gallery, 
was any patticular objection to the Play, but cue of these hand bills was given with his 
that the audience wore on the whele, in a yasstichet He was seriously warned that 
condition of mind, gencrally requuing such the Act weuld be enfirced, and at «7s 
utterance Pips of all lengths wore at work jenforaééd with such aigor, that on sevcral 
in the gallery , scveral were displaycd in the [occasions Mr Phelps stepped the play to 
pit Caus of becr, each with a pint measure ‘have an offendu reunovcd—on othu occ. 
to drink from (for the convamence of gentle siuns went int> the gillery, with 1 cloak 
men who had niplected the pre iution cf;over his theatrical dicss, t> poimt out some 
bringing thar own pots in thar Fundles) ther offun la who hal eseaped the vigilance 
were cart l through the dense coowd at all! cf the police—on all occamons kept bis pur 
stages of the trugely  Suckly children am y 4c, and his inflcad le determination ste wily 
arms wore xqueczed out of shape, un all parts tu cury it before the vagabonds with whem 
of the house Tash was frud at Uhe entrance ‘he had to dcal— in no occasion showed them 
doors Barreades of (yster shells cncumbcie 4) fe ar or fiwour Within a month, the Jak 
the pavement Jvpcctant half price visitors) Act ho party thoroughly disheartencd und 
to the gullay howled defiant unpatime up wave ft pave in, ani not an mterruption was 
the stuts, and danced a sort of Carmaguole all h ard fr m the beginning to the end of 2 tive 
round the building act tragedy 
Tt being «evident, athe: that the attempt to We cannot forbear remuking, that we 
humanise the pla. must be abandoned 2 camestl, commend this cxample to the notice 
this uproar quellud—thit Mr keichs dis of cw b st stipen hary magistrates and to the 
olples must have thar way or the managor hs pruncipal directors of the Pohue The flagrant 
-——the managcr made vigorous cflorts for th use ot coarse and shockins cxpressions ly 
victory ‘The fricas cf fish, vendors cf oysters |ruffiinly boys, and other idl te OW’ in the 
and other costarmonge: scum accumulated pubs and fiells is a national disgrace to the 
round the doors were test removed Of, caistence of which we can Hear strong testi 
course they clumed to have (us every pub-|mony Jt as onc of the commoncst and le ist 
he abuse ist Kngland des) vested sight in ae offuces against puble dec ucy 
ther wrong-doing ‘They resuste] with all{ within our capernuce About the Regents 
ee ; 1 Park and Primrose Hall, especially on holiduvs 
when those places have becn filled with 
ab da, sees —, . orderly pe ple and thar cluidicn we have 
hunself, dislodged them neverthuless, Ty the had occasicn for sume vears to notice thi ea 
aid of the pulue, and persisted uipht aftr tent of this pollution of decent ears, and the 
aight The nowy acllers of becr inside the fect repose with which rt has been received 
Theatre wer, uext to be removed They by listenmy constables 
reauted, too, and oflicd a large weekly The Manager having now established onde1 
consideration “for leave to acll and call and silence, procecded with his purpose of 
The management was obdurati, and rooted establishing a home for the hizh diama vt 
them out (Children m arms were ucxt Sadkis Wills In his first season, he pie- 
to be oxplled Orders were given to the sented SHaxsrgzangs plays of Hamuet, a 
money-takire to refua them admission, but Joua, Tar Mercuant or Venice, OTHELLO, 
these were found cvtremely difficult to be and Ricaagp raz Tain, wm all one hundred 
spe oe the women smuggled babics in and aa nights. Beades which, he further 
under theu shawls and aproue, and «ven produced, as umperfect substitutes for Jack 
rolled them up to look hke clonka, A little Ketch, Bravcmont and Fusrcuse, Massixa. 
experience auch artiices led to then Suxrinan, Hotcrort, Brrox, BuLwEr, an 
detection at the — ; rey ery soun Know es or 
to go on, without the shri) interru In lus second season, besides uu 
consequent on the unrullng of dosenas three orpinal plays, he ted Tux 
of these unfortunate little mummues every. Winter's Tae, forty five mghts. In the suc- 
——- cessive seasons between that time and the pre- 
the most intolerable defilement of the: sent, he bas prodnced other onginal 
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and has many times performed THe Tempzst, low sensual enjoyments, as well as in the 
without the music as originally conquering of prejudices not by any means 
written, Coriotanus, Crumenixz, Juiros without foundation 
ap a ig a ANTONY aND. 
LEOPATRA, an R HORNE'S reconst uction IRELAN 
a Tue Ducuess or corn In the spring of. TWO ASPECTS OF D. 
the present year, wo had the means of know- 
mg that Mr Pneups had acted Shakgpeare, ee ee 
at Sadler’s Wells one thousand nights No Cidipus came to solve the nddle of 
It 1s to be observed that these plays have Irelands destiny Heaven itself put forth 
not been droned through, m the old jog trot 18 hand and anud the most awful calamities 
dreary matter of course manner but have which ever swept over a nation, burst the 
been prese nted with the utmost core, with Fital spell which for ages Lad bound down 
area intelligence, with an evidently sincere the people in unspeakable misery A plague 
esire to understand and illustrate the Lewuties fell on the sole 100t by which hung the lives 
of the poem The smiulkst character has Of five millions of human beings Famine 
been respectfully approiched and studied followed The stricken prope perished They 
the smallest accessory his been well con lay dead m thonsinds in their squalid cabins 
eidered, every wrtist in his degree has ben Ahcy were rolled up on the road sides like 
taught to alapt lus part in the complctc black and wasted mummies They dropped 
effect to all the othe: parts umting to make dumb maniicn amd their snivalting 
up the whole The outlay has been very kin ired, who were too ieebh to bury them 
great, but, having alwys hal o sensibly Irelands ves ot evil seemed rcsolvud mito one 
purpose and a plun reason, has never wide death 
muased ita mark ‘The illusion of the scene but the mighty cdamity annthilated, with 
has invanatly been contri d m a most mortal hfe, mnt orn prejudices more powerful 
stnkimg, picturesque, and mpenions manner thin hfe or death itaclt Lhe die was cast— 
A completeness has becn attamed which at the hour wis come! At that terrible ery ot 
twenty times the cost coull never have teen famishing thousands humanity rose in its 
bought af Mr Phetps were not a gentlman divine greatness Englind torzot “ Repeal,” 
m spit and an accomy bshed ad devoted rebellion, and everything but the mahenable 
student of his art fraternity of men-—the cternal law in the 
The manigement and andicnce have re heart unpclling to suceour musery and {> 
acted on cich other Sensitle ct the pains save the perishing lo the very ends of the 
bestowed on everything presente 1to than the carth thrilled the horror of that great mis 
audience have desired to show their apprccia filune and Ameria poured im, from her 
tion of such care, and have studi 1 the jlavs fulness, her sustuming com 
from the bocks and hive really come to “he eye of the whole civilised world gazed. 
the Theatre f rthur mtellectual profit We im wonder at the food 1uin of a whole nation , 
uestion whither a more scnsible audience and «very generous mind rumimited ear 
or a good pliy coull be found wmywhere nestly ona remedy The people were dying, 
than 1s to be Patna at sadkrs Wellg The but undcccived Many a true min now 
managiment, on the other hand constantly brought forth hia remely for the woes of 
addressing itself tu the improved taste it has Treland—Sir Robert Pecl proclaimed huis 
bred 1s constantly impelled to advance great scheme of renovation , and, out of the 
The prices of rdmission are to the boxes, united cflort of the British Parhament, Ireland 
three shillingn and two shillings, tothe mt, a promised to present a new aspect A new 
shilling, to the gallery mxpence The laticr day dawned grevt, real, and progressive 
1s now as orderly as a lecture-room The pit, 16 old heron had sat on the lofty trees 
which is very capacions 1s mide very com of Sporeen, had fished by ite lonely lake 
fortable, and 1s constantly filled by respectable and moorland stream for many a year, whcn, 
family visitors A fathe: sits there with his one day, there caine a ear dnving to that 
wife and daughters as qmetly as easily, as solitary place Beside the imesh driver, sat a 
free from all offence, as in jus own house man who had evidently fed on the fat of John 
The natural result 12, that he goes there, that Bulls farms He was of no great stature, 
staid and serious people of the neighbourhood but of robust build. He wore a blue coat 
who once abhorred the name of a Theatre, with mit buttons, a capacious yellow waist 
are uenters of this one, and that the cont, auample white hat his countenance was 
place which was a Nuisance, 1s become quite ruddy and sunburnt He looked about with 
a household word he quick and keen eye There was evident 
We smcerely believe that rf a manas earnest’ wonder in it, and from his ure came & 
and ag sensible as Mr Phelps, could do in! frequent “God bless me!” When he got 
very many English towns what Mr Phelps to the house, he looked up to ste roof 
has done in thes suburb of London, he Soul. on all mdes, and stood in silent amazement 
supply a preat want which few observant | on those very Ul lordly in their deso- 
can fail to acknowledge, and would | lation—upon which the former master had so 
& giant’s work im the discouragement of! suddenly met his fate He hastened from spot 


28 
to shook gate-posta, and pared up at the 
pa ee altitude of trees. He walked ont 


to the moorlands, looked here and there, at 
the hills, upon the lake on the heath, to the 
woods env the house, asked a thousand 
ies of the grey-brown coated Irish 
iver, and in said, “God bless me'” 
That done, he went off again, dug with a «mall 
) as deep as he could into the ground, 
in one place and then in another, and 
looked at the soil upon it as though he ex- 
1 to see particles of gold. Then he 
stled away to the rich meadows below the 
woods ; tracked the sagt Bo of the river which 
bounded them; again thrust in his divining 
rod; then gazed upon the decaying old hall ; 
dark, grand, and melancholy, without one 
living smoke in its score of chimneys. Once 
RUS the stranger exclaimed, “Cod bless 
ane ! 

He evidently had some design on the old, 
widowed, and deavlate Sporeen. Tad he 
fallen in love with her 7 It seemed very hikely ; 
for hhe carue aguin—and, in a short time, 

ain, We mounted a horse. Tie rode round 
the woods, along the sovorlands, away to the 
distant hills, He sate for many hours on a 
greet stone on a heathy slope, some quarter of 
niutle from the hall, and wrote in his meimo- 
randum-book. Was he a poet 7 and had the 
spot inspired him ? Lie did not look Ihe one. 

Sowe weeks afterwards there came a hand- 
some brougham, driven by « servant in 
livery, with avother person by his side, on the 
box. It made its way directly to the hall of 
Sporceu; and out of it got the same blue- 
corte, white-hatted, casy-btting-yellow-waint- 
cuuted Englishman, What! does that far- 
mer-like, hard-headed man own an equipage 
Jake that 7 and is he a poet, after all? 

But stop! another follows him—a tall, 
middle-aged, slender juan, with the unmis- 
tukeable impress of a gentleman. He looks 
round with an eye-glass, He, too, stands on 
those formerly fatal steps, and says, “ But, 
Mr. Goodacre—how very desolate !’ 

“Ay,” returns Mr. Goodacre—“but what 
fertility! what wood! what meadows! what 
moorlands! Why, Sir Thomas, 1 engage that 
in leas than atwelvemonuth, you shall say it 
is one of the fineat places in the three hing- 
doms. A thousand acres of enclosure (two 
hundred of it of fattest meadows) and three 
thousand acres of moorland! Why, it is a 
princely bargain. I engaye, Sir Thomas, that 
the enclosed land shall yield an immediate 
rent of thirty shillings per acre, and that two: 
thousand acres of the moorland shall be: 
feuved in @ couple of years, and yield from, 
thirteen to fifteen shillings per acre; neither’ 
will the remaining thousand for planting 
prove unprofitable. Say the word, and I will 
take the in off your handa, though I: 
borrow two-thirds of the money.” 
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Mr. Goodacre,” he continues, “the house 
seems to me thoroughly rotten—it must come 
atick and stone. 

“Excuses Sir Thomas,” replies Mr. 
Goodacre, “but not a brick of it must be 
moved, The shell is as sound as an acorn. 
Strip the roof, examine its timbers, and make 
all safe there with wood and slate—scour and 
paint the outside—re-glaze and refit within 
—and you will see it come out as noble a 
house as a prince royal ueed have. That, 
Sir Thomas, is your chicf expense. See what 
wood you have for making your enclosures ! 
A few scores of Irish men at a shilling a day 
will do wonders.” 

“But they are a desperate race,” said Sir 
Thomas; “they murdered the former pro- 
prietor, and what if they should murder us? 
They tell me that they have no sense of 
benefits, and that they shoot their best friends 
from behind hedges from sheer blood-thirati- 
ness.” 

The yel low-waistcoated steward, looked not 
at Sir Thomas as he talked, but stretched his 
eyes over the landscape. “Sir Thomas,” he 
replied, “don’t imagine Irishmen such geese. 
I have seen a good deal of Ireland since I 
was on the look-out for land, and I find them 
’cute fellows. They understand a benefit as 
well aa you or 1; but for that reason no man 
on earth can persuade them to mistake a 
mischicf for a good turn, They won’t work, 
people say. No, certainly not, when they 
get nothmg for it. But I will show you, 
Sir Thomas, what wonders a shilling a day 
will do, I have seen Irishmen working on 
scores of those estates which have been bought 
out of the Encumbered Estates Court, and [ 
never saw men work better. When a man 
had his potato plot for ten pounds per acre, 
and was expected to work all the year round 
for it—when he uever from year’s end to 

ear’s end saw the shine of money for his 
abour—why, naturally, he became down 
hearted and dogged. To work !—as the 
Scotch poct said when he was asked why he 
did not get up in a morning—‘he had nae 
motive.” In Ireland, Irishmen have uo motive 
But, Sir, they have long worked in England 
as reapers, as navvies, a8 bricklayer’s clerks, 
as anything where they get money-wages 
The lrishran works in America. He is, they 
RAY, & ew creature there; for he exists under 
totally new circumstances; and more, he 
saves! The Irishman saves! He sends over 
hither every year large sums to his relatives, 
to help them in their misery, or to help them 
out of it. During the famine, Irishmen in 
America sent over not less than four hundred 
thousand pounds to assist their frienda in 
their sufferings, or to help them across the 
Atlantic.” 

“Ts that true?” said Sir Thomas, taking 


‘down hia eye-glass, and looking long at Mr. 


_ Sir Thomas continues to look round through | Goodac 


aud makes remarks ; though he is: 


his 
ailent on Mr. Goodacre's proposal, “Why, 


re, 
“True as I stand here,” said the steward ; 
“ and sucha people must have prime good atuff 
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in them, It is just as true, too, that there is 
a vast deal of what wants getting rid of— 
ignorance, and vindictiveness. ese “en- 
cumbered” men were a wretched race! 
They were the tools and victims of a false, 
inhuman, impolitic system ; which was two- 
edged—it cut both them and their victims— 
it ruined them and their country. But we 
see the remedy now. Emigration is reine 


a huge pressure of population. Men of capit 
and of science are beginning to see what may 


be done here. There will soon be new means 
of communication; new manufactures—im- 

rovements. Above all, and as a foundation 
or all, English capitalists and English agri- 
cultural science will take the place of the old 
broken-down, proud, and incurable half-castes, 
who filled the country with ruin and misery. 
Wherever Englishmen have purchased, they 
are satisfied with their bargains—and they 
find the people delighted to work for them. 
Instead of all those bugbears which have been 
spread of their jealousy of Englishmen, the 
people say, ‘We like you Englishmen, be- 
cause we can rely on you—and we like your 
money. True, they would naturally be 
jealous of English labourers—but who wants 
them here? who would bring them? La- 
bourers here are plentiful, cheap, and good. 
{ would not have a single Englishman em- 
ployed here, except as a farmer. Let us have 
some good, substantial, intelligent farmers, as 
models and examples; but let us employ—as 
builders, carpenters, artisans, labourers—none 
but Irish, That will spread universal satis- 
faction.” 

“ Bat would you turn out the tenants? 
Would not that exasperate them to revenge ?” 

“Why, there are not half so many tenants 
yet as we shall want. We can accommodate 
all that are capable of taking a farm of not 
less than fifty acres; and none who wanted 
fess would I have. A farm that does not 
require a couple of horses’ labour is a bad 
concern.” 

“But all the small tenants, who are so 
wretched, what will you do with them ?” 

“Turn them into labourers at a shilling 
a day. We can employ them all. Every 
Jubourer shall, if you do not object, have his 
acre of land, to employ his family and him- 
self on odd evenings and mornings; not at 
ten pounds per acre, but at the same rate as 
the farms are let at.” 

“Where will you locate them ?” asked Sir 
Thomas, considering ; “ I see no village.” 

“Do you see yonder pretty lake out in the 
moorland, about a mile hence? That lake isa 
mile and a half long. You see how the lands, 
swelling aud undulating and scored by little 
lena, run down to the water. And what a 
pleasant light scattered wood of birch trees 
clothes this side of it! There, I pro 
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Quite Arcadian,” said Sir Thomas, smil- 
ing; “but will you not soon have a pretty 
| swarm of squatters there 1" 

“Not one. <A clause in eve ent 
or lease against under-letting will stop that. 
In fact, the tenants will find it their best 
interest to please you; an upright, conscien- 
tious man they soon appreciate. Only a 

uarter of a mile below this lake, behind 
that range of hills, lies a large village, on 
the estate of Sir John Balthorne. Sir John 
and his neighbour are cutting a canal from 
the sea, only a mile distant; and very shortly, 
boats, capable of sailing to Liverpool, will 
enter, as into a harbour, and bring all sorts 
of necessaries, at the lowest market prices, 
into the very midst of the people; while they, 
in turn, carry off our produce. Let us cut 
our canal, and we can have a little fleet of 
fishirig-boats lying here, and merchant-vessels 
besides. We must have also a fishing hamlet.” 

“Upon my word !”" said Sir Thomas, laugh- 
ing, “ you build villages as rapidly and readily 
as other people build castles in the air.” 

“T am talking of things that are actually 
now doing in various places on this western 
coast, Sir Thomas. It is no mere dream ; 
no Utopia, that 1 am contemplating; I am 
only planning for the future on a basis of 
things already in active operation. In fact, 
Sir, you must take a trip up this side of the 
country. You will see what lovely lakes and 
rivers; what picturesque mountains ; what 
admirable bays and harbours this country 
abounds with. In short, every human in- 
ducement is presented on this estate for 
active, intelligent Englishmen to settle ; in- 
stead of going all the way to Western 
America, Canada. or to Australia.” 

“ But where will you find estates for all?” 
asked Sir Thomas. 

“Estates! why, besides the encumbered 

itatea—and there are plenty of them yet— 
there are four millions of acres of waste land 
in Ireland, an immense extent of which is ex- 
cellent. The more the success and satisfac- 
tion of the English purchasers here are 
known, the more English will settle. There 
are many old English families of the nobility 
who have estates in Ireland, who have done a 

reat deal already, and they will do more. 
The Irish families will soon catch the spirit; 
and imitate, Irish as well aa English capi- 
talists—men of active habits and enlightened 
views—will become estate owners, when they 
see that it is both safe and profitable. A 
new race, and new blood, will supersede the 
old half-caste, wrong-headed, and “encum- 
bered” generation. This is the true and sub- 
stantial foundation of Ireland’s renovation, 
and at the work of advancing this renovation 
we must all labour earnestly. I know nothing 
_that can be more delightful than the prosecu- 


ose to 
lay out a village. It shall be a village of, tion of such labours, which, while they build 


English cottages; each with its acre-garden, 
little pigstye, and hen-house over it. The 
street shall run along the margin of the lake.” 


‘up new fortunes, extend the splendour and 
influence of old fortunes.” 
“You are right,” said Sir Thomas, thought- 


2 
fally ; “1 begin to feel that I shall find years 
of a novel, and, I trust, patriotic, exciteznent 
here ” 


“ By-the-by,’ continued the steward, “we 
must have « school, J have got a plan for 
it, There it is, with its belfry,” pulling the 
plan from his eee “Cannot you fancy 
you see it, Sir Thomas, already peeping over 
the birch trves there in the middle of the 

that is to be? For my part, I could 
think I heard the bell ringing.’ 

“ But, you forget—all the people are 
Catholics, and they will not let the children 
be taught by us heretics. The pricets will 
spoil all that part of your Utopia.’ 

“No, they won't,” said the steward ; “we 
will dy just as Mr. Elia, the brother of the 
Member for Leicester, has dune. Mr. Ellis, 
you kuow, some years ago bought an estate in 
Galway. He had satisfied himsclt long befure 
the Encumbered Eatates Act was dreamt of, 
that an oe capitalist might come here 
and invest his money well, and at the suune 
time to the essential advantage of Ireland. 


Ho svon found that all the raw-head and | house. 


bloody-bone stories of Irish country life had 
but one foundation—injustice and oppression : 
that a just man was as eufe here as any wher, 
Ife employed the Lrish, and found them not 
only wearin but zealous labourers, Le gave 
them a shilling a day.” 

~*A shilling a day’ is evidently your 
panacea for all the evils of Lreland,” renurked 
the baronet, drily. 

* Well, Sir, Mr. Hilis had always more men 
on his lint at a shilling a day, than he could 
employ, and those employed saved money and 
went to America. Their places, ay vacated, 
were filled up by the next on his list. He 
built a school, pot a good schoolmaster, and 
desired the people to send their children. 
They were all Catholics, but they came. Tho 
priests took the alarm, and commanded the 
pre tu keep their children from the school, 

till the children came, and very soon came 
the Catholic archbishop ; saw the school, and 
jasued his prohibition against the children tire- 
quenting it. Mr. Ellis was now alarmed ; but 
ho explained to the parents that he did not 
want to proselytise the children ; he ouly 
wished to educate them so as to qualify them 
for conducting their worldly affairs; and as 
many of the children came a long way, he said 
he would give them a bit of dinner. These 
two arguments triumphed. The dinner and 
the indifference to proselytism left his school 
as full as ever. Ina while the Catholic arch- 


bishop came again. He louked round the 
wehool, said ‘Very good! very good!’ and 
‘Went away. 

“Thus Mr. Ellis got all that he expected to 


get in the first instance. If he pressed for 
more, he would have lost all. He would only 
have defeated himeclf, But he has shown us, 
ag we may get the lands of Ireland ovcupied 
in 
people employed and contented ; and the 
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‘reen. A cluster of eager curly heads 
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children educated in the plain elements of 
secular knowledge. This is our foundation, 
on Which time and knowledge and mutual 
confidence will raise a superstructure which 
shall astonish our children.” 

Sir Thomas was silent for several minutes.’ 
He was revolving what the steward had said ; 
but he was soon interrupted by a servant, 
who came to say that the builder with his men 
were come ; and Sir Thomas and the steward 
hurried off to the house. : 

Soon after this conversation there might 
be seen approaching the mansion of Sporeen 
wagous, with ladders, ropes, tools, and lime, 
attended by a score of men. The doors of 
the ball were thrown open; and the master- 
builder was seen extremely busy on the roof, 
with his rule in his hand, directing his men 
to strip off the slates, and let them down to 
the ground in baskets. Ifis object was to 
get the roof thus thoroughly repaired before 
winter, that the internal restoration might be 
going on securely during that season. hen 
spring came, scaffuldin rose all round the 
Windows and doors were cleared 
away without remorse, and the walls stood 
as naked of vlags or wood-work as on the day 
they were raised; while all below was one 
great wilderness of heaps of decayed timbers 
aad rubbish. 

Within twelve months, Sporeen stood once 
more in greater splendour even than in 
former days. Although the mansion pre- 
sented the same general appearance as it did 
in its palmy days, a few touches of architec- 
tural beauty were modestly, rather than ob- 
trusively, added. Roof, doors, windows, were 
fresh and bright, aud complete. The noble 
flight of steps in front was scoured and 
whitened ; their dazzling formality relieved 
" the green fulinge of creepers, which were 

owed to encroach over the sides and ends 
of the stones. The rubbish, and the lime, 
and touls, and wood of the workmen, were 
swept away from the courtyard of the house, 
and the walks and shrubberies were once more 
reatoral tu all their beauty by new gravel, 
and the attentions of the gardener. Gates 


again swung in all the neatness of paint and 


smovthness of hinges, instead of stooping to- 
wards the earth in sullen decay ; and through 
these drove eight vans laden with splendid 
new furniture. Never since Sporeen House 
was first raised, had it presented so brilliant 
an appearance both inside and outside. 

At length, one fine day towards the end 
of October, a capacious family carriage, 
heavily laden with imperials, trunks, boxes, 
and baskets, drove up to the house of Spo- 
were 
thrust out of each window. It contained 


Lady Wellbury and the children, Sir Thomas _ 
was already 
‘they all ascended that beautiful flight of steps 
'where the old regime had died out in sudden 
telligent and substantial proprietors ;/terror, Sir Thomas and Lady Wellbury and 
[their troop of happy children stood, and 


ere to receive them; and as 
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looked round in dehght. It was the imaugn- 
ration of the now regime ag Wellbury 
had no oecasion to say, as Sir Thomas had 
done, ‘ What a desolate place!” But her ex- 
clamatiun was, “ How very charming!’ and 
more than half-a-dozen juvemle voices re- 
OEE the woids—* Oh! what a very pretty 
ace!” 

The family had scarcely got settled in its new 
abode before other carriages and cars trom 
the neighbouring towns came driving up to 
Sporeen , for Su Thomas had scent word to 
his frends im land, that for shooting, 
fishing, silmon and trout in shoals, hurts, 
pheasants, partndges, and grouse in thousands , 
there never was such a district And svon 
Sporeen, its woods, and its moorlands, wit- 
nessed as gay and jolly a life as it no dark 
tragedy had ever stained its threshold 

Meanwhile, the steward was notidle He 
was seen mding rapidly over the moorlands, 
now 1n this direction now inthat He hada 
couple of land surve yors measuring and stak- 
ing out enclosurcs e had a number of men 
in the woods marking out the proper timber 
to fell a month or two liter, for posts, rails, 
and all the necessary demands of cnclosurcs 
He had many other men laying out the 
new village on the border of the lake It 
consisted only of a single row of detached 
cottages, with thuir gardens behind them on 
the slope It more were wanted in time, a 
second street or row of them was to run 
patallel at the back of the first gardens , and 
the school house and a general shop were 
placed in a little squire in the entre, which 
would be completicd by other buildings that 
might be required in tume 

he stcward was anxious to complete + 
score of houses before winter for as many 
labourers and their families, 01 otherwise the 
men would lose much of thon time in goin 
to and fro between their distant cibins an 
ther wok 2 Lhomas was soon witncss 
to the actual strugyle there was tor employ- 
ment at a shilling «day The steward and 
himself were ewerly beset by sppliants 
wherever they were seen They caine by 
crowds up to the houst, they ran im ail 
dircctions tu overtake them on the moorlands, 
as they caught sight of them on horseback , 
and as all possble progrcss was desirable 
with the village, a gicat number were em 
ployed Some were set to post and rail out 
the gardens, and plant quicksete for hedges, 
Some gathered ihe loose stones from the 
moorland, which m plaes nearly covered 
them, for these were to build the cottages 
Others cnt the heather which was to thatch 
them, and carted it to the side of the village 


Many waited on the buildera with stones. 
aud mortar, and others were employed mm 

stoues to Macadamise the village: 
street It was marvellous—with plenty of 
hands and under the eyes of Sir Thomas and | 
the steward—in what a short time the cottages 


were completed, and had fr 
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them to dry them ‘With ther stone 
walls and heather roofs, they had aculand 
look, bwtt were far too neat for Tush cabins. 
Myr Goodacre said to Sir Thomas that he knew 
very well that the neatness required by lum 
would be very troublesome to the mhabitants 
for a good while They would miss the mice 
holes in mud floors, where geese could paddle 
and pigs wallow, and they would muss still 
more the refuse pit at the front door, 
which he had prohibited, but he meant to 
accustom them to somewhat more civibsed 
habits. 

In a few months a regular hamlet appeared , 
its gardens scattered with the pleasant green 
of fruit trees, which gave the place a clothed 
look Betore winter set n—the cottages beg 
considered dry enough—the men and ther 
fimulics were allowed to take possession Sur 
Lhomas was afraid that the villagers would soon 
disturb and dimamsh his trout (with which 
the like abounded), but the stewurd advised 
that tlis lake should be given up to com- 
merce, 48 there was a still laryer one on the 
property, and that the people should beallowed 
tv angle xt their pleasure Sir Thomas at 
hrat shook lig he Wd at the proposal, but soon 
consentcl, for 16 was found that 1t would be 
u solute ly necessary to build a second row of 
cottages im the spring, and the little canal, 
which was to connect the lake with that of 
Su John Belthorne s, was pomtively decided 
upon 

Ala for the poor old heron! It could find 
no solitary spot on the margins of the lakes 
to waich tor its prey ‘The tree upon which 
it had passed the greater part of its life had 
been felled Bewildcured and aifrighted, 1 flew 
away ome said it died, for no one had 
seen 1t since the arrival of the new Squire 

And here we must leave ow filends at 
their labours, which are likely to continue 
for yeas There are the farms to lay out, 
farm houses to build Lhcic are roads to lead 
out fiom the ball to the village, and trom the 
village to the next ligh road Peasants have 
been employed to collect sacks of hawthorn 
hips to sow at Sporecn for the many miles of 
hedges that will be wanted , and all sorte of 
seeds of trees for future plantations A plan- 
tation of many acris, under the care of the 
gardeners, has been made, and carefully tenced 
with split oak paling from the incursions of 
hares and rabbits 

Sir 'Lhomas has discovered a new pleasure 
in life—that of planting a new colony He 
has grown quite enthusiastic in the work 
and thoroughly enamoured of his plans an 
improvements, He thanks Mr Goodacre 
heartily and often for the exquisite and un- 
failing source of a broad, anumating, and 
active enjoyment that he has opened up to 
him, He has emigrated, and yet 1s at home 
New mountams, a new oan expanse, new 
woods, aad heather, and lakes are around 
him—new people, new habits, and new 1D- 
Ran yet he knows that m a very 


short time he can be fi‘London or on his Eng- 
lish property. Ho has all the freshness of 
adventure and iba al of a far-off land, 
and yet he is in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Not an hour but has 
its object~-not a year, for many a year to 
come, but has some great hope to realise. He 
has made a canal, roads, and new plantatious. 
Above all, he has created a branch of industry, 
scarcely ever followed before his time :—he 
has established fisheries ; which not only give 
employment to many who would be other- 
wise starving, but afford a wholesome change 
of food to his agricultural peasants. His 
villages and schools lie warm and bright 
before him, all warmly nestling round his 
heart. There is no danger of his neglecting 
his Irish estate; if he do not, on the con- 
trary, neglect his English one. 

Sir Thomas ia one of a now rapidly in- 
creasing number, who are enyayed in a new 
planting of Jreland—more fortunate than the 
planting of Munater—for it requires nut a 
single soldier; and tends only to a nnion of 
races, to the employment of a people who 
have passed through subjugation, proscrip- 
tion, and famine, to the fnal peace, it is to 
he hoped, of progressive industry and en- 
lightenment. 
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We are familiar nowadays with plates and 
dishes furnished by the potter, and need not 
be very rich before we have it in our power 
to drink tea and coffee out of porcelain. 
Indeed, there ia scarcely a dust-heap in the 
country that does not contain fragments of 
re pottery. But these fragments would 
have been kept in a velvet case some hundred 
years ago; for although the potter's art is 
very ancient, it is perhaps not very gene- 
rally known that the extent to which a 
taste for something very much harder than 
crockery prevailed in the dear old middle 
ages, gave 8o Jittle countenance to the potter, 

t his arts had to be rediscovered; and a 
complete history of the rise and progress of 
our jugs and muga, as they are now daily in 
familiar use, need not begin at a date very 
much earlier than the reign of good Queen 
Bess. A china mug, such as we now label “A 
Present for Elizabeth" the little daughter, 
was, in those days, a fit present for Elizabeth 
the great. queen, and was a gift actually made 
to her by a wealthy subject. Yet Ehzabeth 
was far from simple in her tastes; the 

id and silver plate, which was in use among 
the high and mighty in those days that knew 
uot china, was in her establishment displayed 
on a sonle calculated to astonish all am- 

ors, Her Mightiness had also a ward- 
fobe of two thousand dresses; yet, even to 
her sophisticated taste, most grateful was the 
present of a china mug, 

There being no crockery for table use 
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the ish before the time of Eliza- 
poi a large deduction to be made from the! 
ort of the good old times. We may name 
another deduction -—the want of looking- 
lagees by the ladies, who were said to have 
content with peeping at themselves in 
buckets of water. It is enough, however, to 
say, that they had no crockery, and the very 
rich used gold and ailver plate, while humbler 
people used a composition very much like our 
pewter, called electrum, “ Change silver 
plate or vessel,” Bacon says, “into the com- 
pound stuff, being a kind of silver electre, 
and turn the rest to coin.” We change our 
silver plate now also into “a compound stuff 
—a kind of electre,” or electro-plate. Alas 
for the poor rich! When porcelain was very 
dear, they rejoiced greatly, abandoned their 
metallic cups and dishes, and luxuriated 
in china-ware. Porcelain became cheap ; 
expensive cups were closely imitated, and so, 
as far as comfort permitted, the rich went 
back to their gold and silver plate again. 
Now gold and silver plate is closely imitated. 
Ifa man has a set of silver dish-covers, he can- 
not be ostentatious if he will, for all men 
charitably suppose him to possess discretion, 
and believe that they are plated. Gold and 
silver will be dethroned from their places at 
the festive board, as china has been, whenever 
anybody will «discover something else that is 
extremely dear, and for a while, at any rate, 
able to defy the imitator. 

Crockery, we all know, has, in its day, been 
idolised by men of taste and fashion, in their 
generation. Augustus the Strong, who wore 
a helmet weighing twenty pounds, and could 
break a horse-shoe into frayments with his 
finger and thumb, was called the Porcelain 
King ; he gave, on one occasion, a regiment 
of dragoons in exchange for twenty-two large 
vases, At the late Mr. Beckford’s sale, in 
Rath, the accumulation of cups and saucers 
might have been fairly underlined as “ most 
stupendous,” by the auctioneer. It was said 
that Mr. Beckford had so many sets of china, 
that he could have breakfast served to him in 
anew set every day throughout the twelve- 
month. Addison has left word to us con- 
cerning his own time, that “ China vessels are 

laythings for women of all ages. An old 

dy of fourscore shall be as busy in cleaning 
an Indian Mandarin, as her at-grand- 
daughter is in dressing her baby.” Kings 
were the China merchants in those palmy 
days, and fostered the potter's art so as to 
encourage the production of luxurious ser- 
vices. Of one service made at Chelsea, 
Horace Walpole tells us that the price was 
one thousand two hundred pounds. In our 
own day large prices are given by collectors 
for rare specimens of early man . A 
pair of “singularly fine cups,” without any 
saucers, fetched, at the Strawberry Hill sale, 
twenty-five guineas; and, unfortunately, came 
to the hands of their purchaser broken in 
the packing. A small coffee-cup, at Stowe, 


Charten Dickens.) 
weighing three ounces, was sold for six-and- 
forty guineas. 


Since there are many amateurs in porcelain 
whom it is not hard to deceive, and since 
there are some ways of deceiving even the 
most accomplished, a trade in old china will 
sometimes bring good returns to any man 
with pliability of conscience. For example, 
before hard porcelain was understood at 
Sévres, there was a soft kind made there, and 
beautifully painted; as it was made only 
between the years 1740 and 1769, it is ex- 
tremely rare and costly. Suddenly several 
individuals exhibited a most promiscuous taste 
fur soft ware porcelain, of all sorta, whether 
valuable or not. At length their object was 
discovered ; they could scrape off the glaze, 
and with it the painting, upon this material, 
which had absorbed the glaze so much that 
on a second baking a fresh portion of 1t was 
brought out. This second glaze could then 
be painted in imitation of the choicest Sévres 
of the soft kind, and deceive the most acute- 
In this way a large fortune was accumulated 
by a dealer, who 1s now no more among the 
living. 

We have been reading lately the very 
interesting book concerning Pottery and 
Porcelain written by Mr. Marryatt, and luxu- 
riously illustrated by Mr. Murray’s liberality 
with coloured plates of jugs and mugs, and 
tll their kindred, as they are seen in the 
forms most prized by collectors. If we now 
amuse and interest our readers with the 
information we propose to furnish, let them 

iy their thanks to Mr. Marryatt for having 
built aud filled the storehouse out of which 
we fetch our grain. 

Pottery and porcelain differ not only in 
quality, but, to a certain extent, they differ 
also in their nature. The plain distinction 
between them is obvious enough. Pottery, 
like our pipkins and stone ware, is opaque ; 

rceelain 1s translucid, being a sort of cross-' 
reed between pottery and glass. In the way 
of etymology the matter is reversed, the deri- 
vatiun of the word Pottery is quite trans- 
parent ; that of Porcelain, however, it is not 
possible to see through. The ordinary theory 
about the origin of the word is as follows :— 
{t comes out of the Portuguese, that nation 
being once upon a time monopolist of Eastern 
trade, fingered much Oriental money in the 
shape of shells, which, on account of a fanci- 
ful resemblance between their backs and the 
backs of little pigs, were commonly called 
orcellana, At this similitude we grunt a 
ittle ; but the shells being called porcellana, 
that name presently was transferred by 
merchants to the thin, shell-like substance of 
the Oriental cups with which they made 
acquaintance, and so china-ware acquired the 
name of porcelain, and porcellana so became’ 
the Portuguese word for a cup, Unfortu-' 


nately, however, for the first of this’ 
theory, it is found that the word pourcelaine, 
existed in the French language before China 
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porcelain was brought to Europe, and it then 
signified a stone peiaad well ah h to be set 
in company with gold and peals, Perhaps 
it was chalcedony; milky, translucent, and 
therefore very likely to have suggested to the 
Portuguese their name for the shell-money 
and the cups. rng Se fact into account, 
we must suppose the before-mentioned theory 
to have been saddled by etymologists on the 
frie of little pigs, for their own private 
riding. 

Pottery and porcelain, then, being two dis- 
tinct things, we will treat of them distinctly. 
Of each there are said to be two kinds, hard 
or soft; a kind that can, and a kind that 
cannot, be scratched with a knife. If pottery 
and porcelain are the two great kingdoms of 
crockery, these are their classes. And each 
class is subdivided into genera, each genus 
into species; we shall not, however, be minute 
upon such matters; it is not worth while. 
Into each kingdom we shal] travel with eyes 
unscientific and profane, to make note of 
whatever things we may believe to be most 
worthy of attention. 

Painted potty first came into Europe 
through Italy ; and to begin at the beginning, 
we must go back to the Crusades and tho 
Mussulmen, and that atrocious king of 
Majorca, Nazaredeck, who confined twenty 
thousand Christians in his dungeons. In 
1115, after twelve months of resistance from 
the Saracens, Majorca was taken, with many 
pe and much spoil, by Crusaders from 

isa. The spoil went to Pisa, and included 
the firat load of painted Moorish pottery. 
Afterwards warriors who stopped at Majorca, 
on their way home from the Crusades, were 
in the habit of bringing home from thence, as 
trophy, portions of the Moorish painted ware, 
to stick into the walls of their own Christian 
churches. Painted pottery was an architec- 
tural decoration common to the Saracens, and 
at this day, among the mountains about 
Mesopotamia, humble shed-churches of the 
Nestorian Christians have crockery-ware 
fastened to their walls. 

These pieces of pottery, upon the walls of 
churches in Pisa and Pavia, were called, from 
the island whence they came, Majolica. For 
two hundred years they were objects of admi- 
ration as religious trophies, before any at- 
tempt was inade to imitate them by Italian 
manufacturers. 

Luca della Robbia led the way, however, 
not as an imitator of the Moors; but alto- 
gether in an independent manner. Since he 
138 to be regarded as the first of European 
potters, we ought not to pass him over lightly, 
so we take Vasari from the shelf, and turn 
to the name Luca della Robbia. He was 
born at Florence in 1400, and was handsomely 
educated, so that he could not only read aud 
write, but kuew a little of arithmetic. He 
was apprenticed toa goldamith of eminence, 
who instructed him in the arts of drawing 
and modelling in wax. ‘Luca took confidence, 
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and made attempta in bronze and marble. 
He nbundoned the goldsnuth’s trade, and 
worked all day with hia chisel, studying at 
night; “and this he did,” Vasari says, “ wit) 
so much geal that when hia feet were often 
frozen with cold in the night time, he kept 
thom in a baxket of shavings to warm them, 
that he might not be compelled to discon- 
tinue his drawings.” THe did this aa a boy, 
and consequently prospered as a man. In 
bronzes and marble he executed some great 
works ; “but when, at the conclusion of these 
works, the master mado up the reckoning of 
what he had received, and compared this with 
the time he had expended in their production, 
he perceived that he had made but small 
cans and that tho labour had been excessive; 
ie determined, therefore, to abandon marble 
and bronze, resolving to try if he could not 
derive a more profitable return from some 
other source. herefore, reflecting that it 
cost but little trouble to work in clay, which 
is easily managed, aud that only one A os was 
required, namely, to find some method by 
which the work produecd in that material 
ghould be rendered durable, he considered 
and cogitated with so much good-will on this 
subject, that he finally discovered the means 
of defending such productions from the 
injuries of time.” Tle discovered, in fact, 2 
glaze or enamel, which gave beauty, and “an 
almost eternal durability,” to his works in 
terra cotta—works of extreme beanty. A fter- 
wards, he added the further invention of 
giving colour to hia white enamel, and painted 
eventually flat pictures on glazed surfaces of 
terra cotta. “The faine of these works having 
xT not only throughout Italy, but over 
Europe, there were so many persons de- 
sirous of poasexsing them, that the Florentine 
merchants kept Luea della Robhia conti 
nually at his labour, to his great profit; they 
then despatched the products all over the 
world.” So Luca triumphed through his 
yeraeverance, and his work was carried on by 
rothera and descendants, The Italian pot- 
tery, Majohea, was perfected afterwards under 
the patronage of the Dukes of Urbina/ggaf- 
faelle himaclf found some, aud his scholars 
many, of the painted designs for plates and 
vessels, For this reason, the Majelica has 
sometimes been atyled “Raffacile ware.” 
Bankruptcy at last heeame an hereditary com- 
laint in the ducal family ; the potters’ ware 
deteriorated, and the manufactory at last was 
broken up. Among the pretty toys made in 
Majolica, were little basins (dnecinett?), gifts 
for a Jady-love, on which her portrait waa 
painted, with her style and loving title under- 
neath, “Cecilia Bella,” or, as we might any, 
* Pretty Poll !” 

Majolica was introdaced into France under 
the name of Fayence, by Catherine de Medicis. 
Tho manufactory was at Nevers. But directly 
we begin to mention French Pottery, we 
come to talk about Palissy. Bernard Palisey 
was aman great in mind 
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poor parents about the beginning ing of the: 
sixteenth century, he acquired skill enough 
to ¢arn his living as a land-eurveyor. Land- 
surveying made it necessary for him to draw 
lines and diagrams ; so he acquired, or rather 
developed, a taste for drawing generally, and 
betook himself to copying from the 
masters, This new talent gained him employ- 
ment in copying images, and painting upon 
glass. In his travels, he employed his mind 
in the study of the soils and minerals over 
which he passed; and to understand them 
better, he devoted his time to chemistry. 
At length, settled and married at Saintes. 
Palissy lived thriftily as a painter. A 
beantiful foreign cup of enamelled pottery 
being once shown to him, the thought sprang 
up in his fertile mind that, if he could but dis- 
cover the secret. of the enamol, it would enable 
him to place his wite and family in greater 
eomfort. He consumed all his savings in 
experiments. Being employed, in 1543, to 
survey some salt marshes, he earned by that 
work a sum of muney, which no persuasion 
of his wife coukl hinder him from spendin 
on renewed experiments. All was consumed. 
The wife became shrewish, and the children 
hungered. The business that would have fed 
them was neglected ; yet Palissy clung to his 
idea, and borrowed money for another fur- 
nace, When that had been all expended, 
friends remonstrated, and neighbours sneered. 
We conld buy no more fuel for his fire. He 
broke hia tables up, and used the planks 
ont of his floors. He discharged his assistant ; 
whom he could pay only by giving him a 
portion of his clothes. He dared not face 
his angry wife, and trembled when he saw 
his children’s hun¢ry features. But he knew 
that he was labouring for the possible; and 
that what is possible is certain to hii who 
pergeveres, e looked as cheerful as he 
could, and persevered. For sixteen years he 
wrought on; and then he discovered the 
‘enamel, which soon brought him fame and 
royal patronage. 

‘When the Reformation got afoot, Palissy 
became a reformer; but although court fa- 
vour exempted him from edicts against Pro- 
testants, it could not protect him against 
public feeling, His workshops were destroyed, 
and the King called him to Paris as his 
3 bia servant, to protect his life. In the 

uileries he escaped the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew; he lectured there to the learned 
men of the capital, on uatural history and 
science ; he was then more than eighty yeare 
of age, but his white hairs could not plead for 
him before his enemies, and he was presently 
shut up in the Bastille. The King, visiting 
him in prison, said,“ My good fellow, if you 
do not renounce your views upon religious 
mattera, I shall be constrained to leave you 
in the hands of my enemies.” “Sire,” answered 
Palissy, “those who constrain i” can never 
have power over me, because I know how te 


and soul, Born of die.” His prosecution was averted by the 
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Duke de Montpensier ; until, at the age of 
ninety, Paliesy died in prison. Palissy was only 
a potter; but certainly not the less a hero. 

Concerning the ware painted by Palissy, it 
is to be remarked that the great father of 
French pottery, being an able naturalist, 
painted no monsters. Only the plants, and 
shells, and reptiles natural to France, were 
used by him for purposes of decoration. 

To the horror of all skilful collectors, we 
shall slp by a good many of the choicest 
commodities, Fayence of Henry the Second, 
and so on, as not interestmg to our profane 
minds; and stop next at England, where the 
first potteries seem to have been at Stratford- 
le-Bow and at Fulham. The first potter's 
ware in England, the Elizabethan, is particu- 
larly heht ; and, for the reason, that 1t seems 
to have been made as follows, in an exceed- 
ingly inartificial manner. The old workers 
in gold and silver found their trade on the 
decline, through the introduction of so much 
foreign painted ware. They therefore entered 
into competition ; made a hyuid paste, which 
they poured into their moulds instead of metal, 
therein burned it dry, and prvduced, after 
evaporation of the water, very light earthen 
jugs and pots of the same patterns formerly 
in use for vessels manufactured of the precious 
metals, 

For the manufacture of fine ware, however, 
it was necesgary that the use of calcined flint 
should be discovered; and the mode of its 
discovery was curious. While riding to Lon- 
don, in 1720, Astbury, the younger—the pre- 
cursor of Wedgwood—“ had occasion, at 
Dunstable, to seek a remedy for a disorder in 
his horse’s eyes, when the ostler of the inn, by 
burning a flint, reduced it to a’ fine powder, 
which he blew intothem. The potter observ- 
ing the beautiful white colour of the flint after 
calcination, instantly conceived the use to 
which it might be employed in his art.” 
When Astbury returned bene. he introduced 
burnt flint into the manufacture. Now we 
come to Wedgwood, who in our country 
brought the tme ware to perfection. A few 
words abuut him complete all that we wish 
to say concerning pottery, and then we shall 
pass on to porcelain. 

The outline of Wedgwood’s life is already 
familar to most of ua. Son of an unsuccese- 
ful potter, he was born at Burslem, in Stafford- 
shire, in 1730. England then imported large 
quantities of earthenware from France, Hol- 
land, and Germany. Wedgwood was educated 
scantily, and at the age of eleven was a 
thrower in his brother's pottery. Small-pox 
having lamed him in one leg (which after- 
wards was eden he was compelled to 
quit the wheel, He left Burslem, and was 
or a short time partner with one Harrison, at 
Stoke, where he first A acta his talent as an 
ornamental potter. en he was connected 
with a Mr. 
some fancy articles ; but Mr.Wheildon having 


mo great desire to cultivate that branch of 
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trade, Wedgwood returned to Burslem in 
1759. There he opened shop in a thatchod 
maanufactory upon his own account, made 
ornamental things, aud pros red, So he 
took a second manufactory, and therein made 
white stone ware. That prospering, he took 
a third, and therein perfected the cream- 
coloured ware, of which he gave some pieces 
to Queen Charlotte. The Queen, delihted 
with it, ordered a whole service, and com- 
manded that it should be called after her, 
“the Queen’s ware.” This ware had a simple 
cane-coloured surface—the natural colour pro- 
duced from the burning of the fine grey marl 
found between the coal strata. Presently 
Wedgwood put a coloured rim, under a tole- 
rable glaze, After awhile he learnt to cover 
the whole surface with a pattern, without 
making a great increase in the cost. The 
effect of all this progress upon the trade in 
Wedgwood-ware is thus described by a 
foreigner writing at that Nes —“ Its excel- 
lent workmanship, its solidity, the advantage 
which it possesses of sustaining the action of 
fire, its fine glaze, impenetrable to acids, the 
beauty and convenience of its form, and the 
cheapness of its price, have given rise to a 
commerce so active and so universal, that in 
travelling from Paris to Petersb from. 
Amsterdam to the furthest port of Sweden, 
and from Dunkirk to the extremity of the 
south of France, one is served at every inn 
with Wedgwood ware. Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy are supplied with if, and vessels are 
loaded with it for the East Indies, the West 
Indies, and the continent of America.” 
Wedgwood, however, did not confine him- 
self to the manufacture of useful articles, His 
imitations of Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan 
vases, copies of cameos, medallions, tablets, &e., 
would form quite a museum by themselves. 
When the Barberini Vase was sold by auction, 
Wedgwood having determiued to make copies 
of it, continued obstinately to bid against the 
Duchess of Portland. Lhs motive, having at 
length been ascertained, it was promised that 
if he would leave uff bidding, the vase should 
be lent to him for copies. So the Duchess 
bo that which is now known as the Port- 
land Wase, for one thousand eight hundred 
ery Wedgwood made fifty copies, which 
e sold at fifty guineas each, aud then waa not 
repaid for the expenses of their manufacture. 
Of course, by this time Wedgwood had his 
warehouses in London, when he was much 
aided by the skill and influence of Mr. Bentley 
lis partner. The best artists wero enga ged 
to design aud model for him, Flaxman pro- 
ducing, among other things, a set of chess-men, 
the first ever made in pottery. Visitors from 


all s of Europe were attracted by the works 
at Burslem, and afterwards at Wedgwood’s 
own village of Etruria, where, in the year 


1795, he died, aged sixty-five—aneducated man, 


eildon in the manufacture of an F.R.S., and F.S.A., a man of large fortune 


but his own intelligence an 
bestowed upon him, 


which nothi 
perseverance 
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which he had 
able use 
And now that we lave come to speak of 
porcelain, we must beyin, cf course, with the 
( hinese, who have m ue porcelain from very 
aucient times, aud built a tower of it near 
Nankin, in the year 1277 The Portuguese, 
as we have eul fist introduced the fine wares: 
vf China into Kuropean usc The Chineac 
told sad tales ab ut the way in which thet: 
ey lain was tule The earth had to be 
ept im heaps, some hundred years, or, said 
another, ng, it was no carth at all, but sea 
shells and egg shells wore the articles out of 
whi ho at was manufactured ‘Lhe Chinese, 
like ourselves, adore old china, so the mer 
thunta fabyycate old clina very zcalously, to 
mect the public taste Father Solis, a Portu- 
yittse missionary, wiote a treatise on thie 
trands of the Clunese Tt wis never printed, 
probably because it would have mide abies 
volume than the publishers of those days cared 
to spreulate upon Thorc ia fat bitte figure 
conten on Chinese porcdlain, which is a 
picture of Pousa, the divimity of porcclam 
Once upon a time, an emperor ordercd a set 
of cups and saucers to be male within a given 
period, and ofa ynven pattern Tt was repre 
acuted to him that the terms of his order were 
nnpowsible, and so he was determined that they 
should be carned out Jhe workmen toiled 
under the bastinado, till at last one of them, 
Poux., became desper ite, and leapt out of the 
reach of the stack, into the furnace He was 
gone immediately, the porcelain came out of 
the tue perfet—the cinperor rowed, ant 
decrood the honours of a god to Pousa 
Yellow keying the colour of the sun and the 
aun a brother, is used only tor the m uufactiuie 
of impenal porcelain The Chincse use gro 
tesque figures, aa we know ‘They havea taste 
that way One of them idew is a porcelam 
cat, into whose hcad they puta lamp at nisht, 
to the intense terra of the mice Another 15 
a mig constructed as a Shydrauh¢ surprise,’ 
whieh spills its contents over a person 8 clothes 
when he attempts to dink out of at 
The Japiucse make porcelun not anbike 
that of China, but painted with better taste 
The expulaion of the missionariss trom Japan 
18 a aubject which we discussed when out 
ag vwur Phantom Voyage to that country 
e may add now a story of the porcelain 
lovers, that this event was entircly caused by 
the mnovation made upon the old system of 
aup punting, the miasionamca having per 
muaded artuts, to the honour of satabliahi de 
authority and custom, to paint christian 1e- 
hyions pietures on the cups and dishes 
We come now to talk of the trst European 
wivelain, and that was male at Dresden 
vi two centuries chenusta im Europe had- 
laboured im vain to imitate the porcelain im- 
ed hy the Portuguese. John Fredenck 
ttcher, an apothecary's lad, fled from 
Berlin to Saxony, having the musfortune to 
be believed capable of making gold. The 


put only to liberal and honour- 
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(Conduated by 
elector of Saxony was then Augustus IT. 
Augustus sent for the stripling, and asked 


about his golden secret, of which he desired 
porsession The elector then placed him 
under the eye of Tachirnhaus, who was busy 
in his laboratory with the labour of discover- 
ing an universal medicine While at work 
after the philosopher s stone, then, Bottcher 
made some crucibles, which unexpectedly 
turned out with a strong resemblance to the 
Oriental porcelain. Jt was not real porcelain, 
but something like it, red in colour 
Augustus saw the drift of this, and sent 
oung Bodttcher off to the castle of Albrechts- 
ung at Mcimsen, where he made him com- 
fortable, but placed him under close watch, 
When Charles the Twelfth invaded Saxony, 
Rottcher, Tsclirnhaus, aud three workmen, 
were sent, under an escort of cavalry, tu a 
sufer laburatory, im the fortress of Konigstein, 
Thence huis f How prisoners planned an escape , 
but Bottcher prudently revealed the plan, 
und carucd fur himsclf more trust im future. 
In 1707 he came back from Diesden, whcre 
he and ‘Tschirnhaus had a house and labora- 
tory built for them They laboured indefa- 
uy bly, sometimes sitting at the furnace day 
and night for halfa week together  Tschun- 
haus dicd next year, but Bottchcr peracvercd 
alone At length he had so far succceded, 
that Augustus cxtablished the gicat manu- 
futory at Merssen, of whih, im 1710, he 
appomted Botteher the duector In 1715 he 
succec ied an the manufactwe of a real fine 
porcdain, and survived the discovery buat 
four years, dying at thirty seven, a victun to 
infempcrance 
Ihe manuffctture of good porcelain re- 
quicd the discovery of a ft sort of porcelam 
diy, and this hid been made by chance, in 
an odd mannes John Schnorr, a wealthy 
Iron waster, riding near Cluc, tound that lus 
horse’s feet were sticking in a soft white 
cuth, and his attention beimg thus directed 
tu this white carth, it occurred to him that 
it would make a first-rate substitute for 
flour, as hair powder To that use he turned 
it, ther tore, with much profit to himself 
under the name of “Schnor: s white earth” 
Bottcher was among those who used it , and, 
observing its earthy nature, tested it, and 
found to his great joy, that tlns was just 
the thing he wanted to pcrtect his poreclain, 
Ih. Elector then caused the earth to be taken 
to the factory mm sealed barrels, under condi- 
tions of the utmost secrecy The manufactory 
at Meissen now became a fortress , the port- 
cullis was down day and night Every work- 
man was sworn to secrecy, the stpenur 
officers were aworn «very month, “Dumb til 


| Death * was mecribed, in laige letters, within 


all the workshops, and imprisonment for hfe 
the penalty denounced against all tale-bearing. 
The king himscif took oath of secrecy con- 
cerning all that he might see whenever he 
visited the factory. For there was in trade the 
age of Mysteries before the age of Patents. 
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Even before Buttcher’s death, however, one 
of the foremen escaped to Vienna, and from 
Vienna the secret spread over Germany ; so 
that 11val establishments soon came to be set 
on foot. The factory at Meissen was worked 
with preat profit, on the king’s account, and 
othe: factories afte: wards «stablished, during 
the last century, were worked very much in 
the same way, under royal auspices In 1790 
the Dresden factory was worked at a loss, 
but Wedgwood, who then visited it, was 80 
assured of its capabilities that he cffercd to 
rent it at thice thousand a year. His offer 
was dechned, and the loss continued, till the 
King got tired, and turned over the establish- 
ment to the finance departinent Jt now 
yrulds a amall profit by the production of 
unferior goods Before the Scven Yous’ Wu 
it produced master-pieces, got up then as 
articles of luxury “regardless of expense ” 

The history of the spread of porcelam 
factories, after the establishment of that at 
Meissen, becomes a history of workmen hid- 
napped by plinces, 02 running frum one pluce 
to another to betray then secrets ‘Lhis isa 
history not worth recounting We should 
say, however, that in the district of the httle 
Gierman stutes, Hesse Casscl, Saxe Cobourg, 
Save Weimar, dc, the discovery of porecluin 
wus not borrowed, but onginal It beg im 
near Jena, with the yon ot a chemist, who 
made experiments on sand, which an old 
woman brought to his father’s house Ihe 
ratished lis Prince, and established a manu- 
fuctory with four workmen, which was after- 
wards much enlarged 

French porcelain was first made at St 
Cloud, but perfected at Sevres Here, too, 
the discovery of the necessary earth was the 
improvemcnt of an accident. ‘Lhe wife of a 
pvor surgeon, with an economic eye, observed 
In ad lavine near her town a white, unctuous 
earth, which she thought would make a sub- 
stitute for soap im washing She asked her 
husband what he thought The poor surgeon 
showed it to his druggist The diuggist knew 
there was a great seatch for porcelain earth, 
and suspected enough to forward a specimen 
of tlis to the chemut Macquer The result 
was the establishment of that hard porcelain 
manufacture at Sévres, which has placed 
France in the highest 1ank among nations 1n 
this department of the arts Nobody thought 
of the woman trom whose poverty this wealth 
had sprung, and whose dread of the expense 
of oe Fb out the quarries of St Yricix 
Poor Madame Darnet was alive in 1825, and 
very destitute, when she applied to Brongmart 
then Director of the Sévres factory, tur aid 
enough to iagh Saad on foot, to her old town 
of St Yrieix. Brongniart represented, then, 
her situation to the long and she obtained a 
pension. 

Porcelain used to be called m England 
“ Gomroon-ware;” for the first trade of the 
a pe East India Company, not being with 

and China direct, was fron an establish- 
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ment formed at the Port of Gombron, opposite 
to Ormus, in the Persian Gulf The firat 
Gomroon-ware made at Chilsea is said to 
have been much inferior to the contemporary 
porcelain (that itself very impatect) of St. 
Cloud ,—“ though,” says D1 Nias tin Lester: 
“our men were better masters of the art of 
panting than the Chineses” George the 
Second, following the fashion of the Gemmin 
Princes, threw new life into the establishment 
at Chelsea, mtroducing foreign workmen 
Chelsea produced for a short time greit 
results ; but, on the death of its patron, it 
could not survive the jealousies harboured 
agaist foreign workmen, &c, and the estab- 
lishment tinally coalesced imto the poicel un 
works at Derby No traces of the Chelsea 
futory remain Di Johnson at one time was 
wlowed to work there, for he had a notion 
that jhe could inpirove the manutaetue 
“He was accordingly accustomed to go down 
with hie housekeeper twice a week, and 
staycd the whole day, she carryimg a bashet 
of provisions with her” ‘Lhe doctor’s pots all 
tumbled to pieces in the biking Coeval with 
the Chelsea china, was the porcelain made at 
Strattord-le Bow 

We must cod our talk with one more 
anecdote, and that as one relating to the first 
establishment of » porcelim m uufactory im 
Italy Charles the ‘Thid, of Naples, estah- 
lished it at Capo di Monte, in 1730 ILe often 
worked m it with lis own hands, and, at the 
annul fair held in Naples, he had a porcelain 
stallin the great square opponte lis palace, 
Dar 5 note was scnt to Jim of the siles made, 
and the names of the purchasers , and 1t was 
sud that he often paid with royal favour 
thuse whom he considered his good customers, 
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Wo that can frel the gentleness of Death, 
Stes not the loveless of [ite ? and who, 

Breathing content lis natural yoyous breath, 
Could tail to fed) that Death 19 Nature, too ? 

And not the alien foc hus tears dictated, 

A viewless terror, heard but to be hated. 


Que died that was bcloved of all around, 
And, dving, grasped a flower of carly spring, 
To hold beside her in the quiet ground, 
While every season shook its varied wing 
The pale flower died with her, butsoon rose others, 
Not planted by her sinters or her brothers, 


Her sisters and her brothers came each day, 

Aud wondered to behold the young fish flowers, 
Like that she held before she pass d away— 

Warm d by the sun and cherished by the showeis . 
And they would not belseve the sweet birds sowing 
liad brought the flowersabout hur gravestone growing. 


They sard—1 hese flowers are offspring of the same 
That les beside our sister underneath , 
And unto us as mess ngers they came 
From her, and we will bind them in a wreath, 
To hang amid the dews that glisten purely, 
And every Spring will say. “she liveth surely. 


So thus Death prow to them most holy sweet, 
A bringer an la taker of all love 

The hnk to that wluch lay beneath th ir feet, 
The bond of all they looked fur from above, 

Hs ,endeness was on them and Has duty 

Gave all thear fotare life redeul} 1 teanty 
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Tex First of November will be an epoch in 
the administration of justice in this country 
On that day will come ito operition the Act 
Which was passed in the last seasion of P ulia- 
ment for admattinys the evidence, in civil trials, 
of the parties to them --A change, the mw- 
mitude and unportance cf which can only be 
exiunated by thon whose duties as lawyers, 
or whos tuistortunes ag suitors, have made 
them: faubas with the course of taial which 
has Jutherlo been observed in all our higher 
courts, and which, until of lite years (when 
thas becn, by the authouty of the Legishs 
turd, abandoned in the County Courts ) was 
the general rule of on liw 

Thus, thoxe who are in general best ac- 
quainted with thc facts which it as the object 
of the trial to cstablidh have been hitherto 
prevented from speaking in ther own behalt 
und fiom bemyp gqucstivned on bohalf of then 
opponents Jhus tule of practice has been pu 
aovered in, front the wsumption that the testi- 
mony of pluntiff or defendant was au se to 
be fala, that at would be a waste of tame and 
a misleading of the jude and yary to bear it 
Cromecx uuination—on which so much strcss 
wo olad, when at wo desmed to gloufty our 
method of trial—was here reyeoted, 19 fi- 
mishing, tt was thought, no sal suad = Moral 
and iclignous obligations to spcak the truth 
were treated an of nu power over the mind 
of the imterested witness, and the Jew of 
Pugland asperard dll men ow being utterly 
untrustworthy while, at the same time, it 
would have panished each for a hbel it he 
had apphed to mdividnils the stigma thus 
fiacd upon the body at lar se 

Kaght yeara ouly hive clapaed sce the 
elightest amount (cven to one farthing) of 
mnterent moa cause daquilifkd any witness 
from hemg heard upon it, the law carrying 
the presumption of wluch we have Brea to 
ita full catent So far at operated logically 
and consistently, though not with wisdom , 
becaun, when a course is erroneons, mnwn- 
matency Incomes an cvcellence, for it 1s 
better to be nualy nght than wholly wrong 

In a acore or two af years the existence of 
such a state of things will be incredible to 
those who are not familiar with ke zal history 
Probably (although the chinge ws tar more 
recent) many of our readers do not hnow that 
formerly a prisoner on tial for his hk eould 
not employ counsel to addiess the jury in his 
defence, wnless the charge against hun was 
high treagon (iuing furthe. back, we come 
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.no testimony with so much 
to a period when, even in cases of treason, he | evidence res 
laboured under the same disalality, although | cult does 
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struggling for his life against the enormous 
power of the crown, neither were his 
nesses gabe ted to be sworn—a distinction 
which the judge seldom failed to pomt out to 
the jury, as depriving their testimony of all 
weight when opposed to that of the witnesses 
for the crown. 

Yet, when all these absurdities—cruel and 
revolting as they are—were in daily practice, 
the Law of England was the theme of un- 
hounded panegyric, and, althongh these mon- 
strosities have depart d, they have Icft other 
evils and inconsiste ners behind, quite gross 
enough to ensure the astonishment of pos- 
tenity al our powers of endurance in regard 
to the wiongs of—others 

Let one wrong sufhce for a sample —When 
Ti Welstcr—who was executed last year at 
Roston, in the state of Massachup tts, for the 
murder of Ins brother profussar, Dir Park- 
mean—was on his trial, the counsc] against him, 
in observing on the absence of certain evidence 
(which, if st existed, woul | have been adduce 
on the part of the prrsoner,) boasted, and 
with great justicc, that the ‘Treasury of 
the State was thrown open to prisoners to 
pry for bringing up fiom any distance all 
the witnesses required for ther defence. 
Tho same law is in operition in Belgium, 
wd perhaps claewhere but in Luogland we 
shut up im accused person until his trial ; 
often oppose obstacles to lis free communica- 
tien ath those who come to lus aid, give 
him not one sixpence towards his expenses ; 
try him at a distance from the scene of his 
unputed crinc, and then, although he 1s 
known to be without a farthing, we gravely 
ash him if he have any witnesses to call? 
Then, and after his conviction, fur the want 
parhipa of evidence that might have been 
adduced, he gocs bach to his cell writhing 
under the bitter agony of injustice, while we 
go to dinnct, aud thence to the Assize Ball 

Lod Bioughan » lasting, though we trust 
not last, great public service, the Evidcnee 
Act, operatea, on popular principles, to the 
advancement of justiie The demagogue, if 
he were not a vain, a lhsh, and 1 noraut block- 
head, instead of a real teacher of the people, 
(as the name by its derivation imports), would 
have called puble attention to the hardship, 
on the man in humble life, of our former Law 
of kvidence In transacting business with his 
richer neighbour, the poor man acts for him- 
selt, the rich man by lus clerks or servanta. 
Ther evidence was admissible, his was ex- 
cluded Observe the cruc] imequality of sucha 
law. ‘Lhe clerk or servant might give evidence 
of a conversation between the poor man and 
himeelf, which had taken place when they were 
alone together, huowing that whatever he 
might choose to say, could net be contra- 
dicted when repeated m court Now, the 
great rule of hearing both adea, apples to 
force aa to 

ting words spoken. How diffi- 
© untelhgent and disnterested 
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narrator find the task of framing an accurate 
report of # conversation from his unaided 
memory! But witnesses are rarely, in a moral 
seni, disinterested They make themselves 
purtisans , their memories are unconsciously 
ac ted span by their desires, and they succeed 
all the better mn musleading others by having 
first misled themselves , so that their pervir 
sions are given out with the air of truth 
This disposition 18 so general that the practice 
of our courts has alwiys becn to treat a wit 
nees as the partisan of the side by which he 
is called, in order to guard the admunistration 
of justice agunst the error arising from such 
a state of things The best safqruard, how- 
ever, has been hitherto rejected namely 
the hearmg of an opposite partisan, ani 
judzing between the two, or correcting the 
testimony of each by thit of the other, 
which 19 oftentimes a very easy task Yet 
the cncumstances of the case may be such 
--and frequently are such—as to furnish no 
other partisan on the opposing ride but the 
pnine:pal himself 

But although the instances to which we 
have referred are stmking yet a little reflec 
sion will show that the most oppressive cases 
do not oc wom court for the special defe ct 
of the law under consideration actually pre 
vents the cause being brouzht thire Su; 
pose a plaintitt has from time to time supplied 
a defendant in person with goods at his 
ehip no one but ‘lie two artis Bee present 
The detendant refuses to pay What 28, or 
rather what was, to be done? The plaintiff 
desol of witnesses, could not be heard to 
teatify mm his own case , nor could he put the 
defendant into the witness box to admit the 
facts If the amount were very large, he 
coull go intoa Court of Lquity ind, by an 
expensive procecding, called a Pill of Dis 
covery (the cost of which always fell on him 
self) compel the defend int to mswer ccrt un 
questions on his oath «but ul this wasdene in 
private and in writing 


experrence has for ages, «stablished the tict, 
that very few defendants ever injured their de 
fence, however much they my have d umaged 
their conscience, by what was done upon a 
Bull of Discovery What a strange perversity! 
On one side of Westminster Hall the doctrine 
was, that such 1s the inherent mfluence of 
interest over truth, that the most unlimited 
power of croas-examimation before a public 
audience—where questions tullowed in such 
rapid suecession thit falsehood could have 
but httle time for the task of fabrication, ind 
where, consequently, the danger of contradic 
tion was imminent—was meufficicnt to make 
the evidence of a party conccrned worthy 
of trust Yet, you tell the plamtiff that 
he may go to the other ade of the Hall, 
and there try the hopeful experiment of ex 
tracting the truth without any of the aids 
of open tral, but, on the contrary, under 
the most favourable circumstances, in aid of 
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The defendant had: 
the ud of lawycrs to prepare his answer, and: 
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colourmg or falsification >—hnamely, delibera- 
tion and the aid of a elcver spi cial pleaden 

Such, however, 1s the ineitmss of society, 
that, although this absurdity was exposed to 
contempt nearly two centuries ax) by the 
sarcasms of Butler, 1t has lingered up to the 
present day It even yet remains to le seen 
whether o: not it has reccived its death blow, 
“Does not,” ashs Hudibras,— 


Does not in Chancery every man swear 
What best makes for Jum in his angwe. ? 


In this couplet—as throughout the whole of 
the scathing attiwk on lawyers and the 
mumstz iors of tho law of which it forms a 
part—we may be sure that the poet struck at 
none but well known abusca, felt and appre- 
erated by every reule: None other would 
have suited hia y urposac 

Jt is remurkabk, with how little debate 
mn Parliament this great chime was “com- 
plished Perhaps if the attenticn of Members 
of the House of Commons had been called to ul 
the consequences of the bill, 14 might not have 

asid so easily as it did Its operation on 
Bieaiou Petitions will prob wbly, startle some 
who ref uned from opposing 1t Suppose in a 
case in which biilery 1s charged, the aitting 
Member be himsclf called It 18 quite true 
that if a question—the answer to which might 
tend to eriminite himsclf—ia put to him he 
may decline to answer it, but he must dec line 
wn that cxpiess ground, and it must appear 
uso to the committee that the question has 
1 tendency to criminate him, before thev can 
admit the excuse But what will be the 
practical eficet on Ing case if he takes this 
course ? 1t will prove that he has somethin 
to conceal, and alcheaidh such cvidence woul 
not sufhce of ataclt t. establish a charge of 
bribery , yet m giving pcint and weight to 
other testimony, 1 will often make all the 
difference between victory aud defcat 


“This may help to thy ken other proofs 
That do dem nstrate thinly 


A complete history of the practice of courts 
of justice al home and abroad, in rejecting 
‘witnesses on the ground of pecuniary interest, 
or on that of connec on by blood, marriage, or 
service with a party to the suit (for cach of 
these relvtions his turmehcd ground of dis- 
qualiheation) would throw great light on the 
state of veracity in diffurcnt ages and counties 
Mr Phillimores “History of the Law of 
Evidence 18 a valuable work, replete with 
sound learning, the fruit of wide restarch , 
but it 1s ul-digested, and often sins against the 
first principle of good writing, which zequires 
‘above all things that what a book professes to 
teach, 1t should not presuppose its readers to 
be acquainted with alreidy The student, 
however, who will pursue his okyject, though 
the path be sometimes rough and thorny may 
gather much instruction from Mr Phillimore, 
and will often be rewardcd, amidst much 
whith 1s obscure, and more which 1s unwisely 


40 
eomtemptuous acute and right hearted 
remarks, that will apirit him forwards hke a 


draught of water from 4 chance found spring 

Mr Phillimore’s general conclusion 1s, we 
think, that the doctiine of the cxclusion of testi- 
mony, had rte rine pn the pre neral wantof veracity 
which belongs equilly to ages of barbarian 
and of corrupt civilisation, and that ite 
gradual dis ippcarinee from cur law, muks o 
eee nnprovement of our nation Mm that 
righcat of all xo 141 qualities, a reverence for 
the truth Whether, under any carcum 
atancea, resort to cxclusion was a wise and 
wall chosen method of meeting (he pa plexitics 
arising out of the gencrd absence of veri 
uty, may well be doubted That at wis a 
natura course Cnough when first taken, and 
miphed no perversity of mind in biwgivers, 
uty, porliaps, be admitted when wo reflect 
m the universality ofits adoption Tt suimiate ts 
to no corrupt desire cither in the makers or 
the administrators of the laws 


A GLIMPSF OP LHR CATRNGORM 
MOUNIAINS 


Tw the centre cf the broadest part of Scot 
Jan 1, between the great valleys of the Spey 
and the Dec, six clastircd mountuns mse to 
heights execcding in avcrige, by nearly one 
thousand feet, the range of those Western 
Grampians anadsat which Ie the glens and 
likca usually sou,ht by tourists These hills 
are so remote from the poncst hostels and 
wo devoid of cottage shelter, that they howe 
rarcly bean explored, although th mn at 
Bracuar, the nearest house of entertamment 
to them, is cflen imeonvementl, crowd | 
darmg the summer months with puests, and 
the antumnal sojourn of the Queen at Balme cal, 
a few mules further trom them, has lately 
diawn some distinguished poisons, and the 
loyal and affectionate thoughts of many of her 
subjects, near to thar preancts To reach 
any commanding point among these hills, the 
tiaseller muat take a journcy of at le wt 
twenty mika from Biagnir, and although 
half this distance may be perform | on horse 
back, the residue involves so much rugged 
walking, that the cntire forty unless require 
a long day to conque: them = Phere as a path, 
mdecd, over a low ridge leading from Dee 
side to Aviemore on the Spey, which those 
happiest of all travellers, vigotous youny 
men, without encumbrance except huapsacks, 
may traverse in a long sunmira day, but 
even they must be content to heep the direct 
track, which would acarecly hint of the re- 
ceases of the mountains To accomplish these, 
they muat brace themselves for a mght's 
bivouae under a rock ; for they will find no 
human halntation to cover them 

These mountains, forming the loftiest cluster 
of the Buitish wiles, have a character worth 
studying. They are not hke the western 
hilla, jagged and broken, :sing in walls of 
granite, and capped by peaks or turret-lke 
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rocks, but rise from the table-land on which 
they are based in huge cones, unfringed by 
terbare, bat not unlovely im colour—bei 
formed of reddish stone, vast fragments o 
which are scattered all over their swelling 
sides The Great Cairngorm, which gives ite 
name to the range, 1s the most perfect specimen 
of this order of vast comical hill, standing 
nobly apart from its neighbours, though close 
to them, and attended by another mountain 
—akin to it, but smallur—called the Little 
( urngorm, which, notwithstanding its nonnnal 
littlencss, equals the heiht of Ben Lomond. 
‘The ccntral mountam of the group, Bun Mach 
Dhu, is leas clearly defined, buing propped cn 
each side by the naghbourmg hills, and 
though, from a distance, it scums to terminate 
ina peak, is realy crowned by a vast dome, 
covered with hue rocks of stone Deeply 
cmbosomed among these haghts 1s the suurce 
of the Dec 2 large Clear well, walled in by 
the rocts of Ben Murch Dhu: and Breirach, 
whence, in huye se uns, torrcuts perpetually 
pour to augment its waters Although the 
summats ure within the linc of perpetual frost, 
the moat clev ated slopes sustain large patches 
of snow, Which he scarccly soiled through the 
hottest summers 

Finding myself at Edinburgh on the 25th 
of August last, with a few days fiee for High- 
lind enjoyment, 1 determined to devote them 
to the cflort of obtaining a ghmpse of this 
region, Which I had heard desenbed by 
dcotchmen—competent, but not always cre- 
ible witnesses on such an issue—as exccllin 
in gnandcur the Highlands with which all 
the world is familiar I was the more m- 
chned to the attempt by a dewre to form an 
mquamtance with the too successful rival of 
Ben Nevis, which had long borne the palin of 
mountain cnunence im Britam, and at the 
summit of which L hid thrice times believed 
mivscit to stand on the loftiest British pinnacle, 
1 hud heard, not without repugnance, that 
the “ Sappers and Miners ’ employed to sur- 
vey Our eminenccs, had divested the old sove- 
vgn of the pre-eminence which, “if ancestry 
should be im aught belicved,” he was entitlcd 
t» wear, and had transferred it tu Ben Murch 
Dhu, a remote mountain in Aberdeenshire, 
Which nobody huew or cared for, by giving 
him ten fect more in height Worth all due 
conservative apprehension of the dangers of 
that scicnce, which would thus unsettle the 
cdlums of mountam sovereignty, which had 
secmed stable as the solid earth, and all my 
affection for the “old discrowned head” of 
the deposed monarch, I longed to visit the 
usurpcr, and ascertain how far he was worth 
of his newly achieved inheritance * I foun 
the railway, taken at half past twelve, would 
bring me before sunset to Aberdosn, whence I 
might ascend the Dee from its mouth to ite 
source—a glorious career of eighty mles— 


* Since the above was written, I have been informed that 
the last verdict is in favour of Ben Nevis, and ifso, I trust 
that it will not be disturbed, 
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and I determined thus to wind my way to 
mountest bulwarke of 1ts pring, instead 
of the course through song by 
Blsir Athol, which is nearer even to those 
who, not choomng to try a passage of valour 
with the Ducal Lord of Glen Tilt, avoid that 
perilous avenue of the central Highlands 
The railway time allowed some hours for 
lingering in Edinburgh—the most beautiful 
city in my known world He who frst ex- 
pe in its near aspect from the Calton 
ill, whence the Castle rock, the bright wilder- 
ness of houses, monuments, and palace-hke 
buildings are seen in true proportions, with the 
blue water stretching out to sea beyond its 
guardian rock, and A1thurs Seat towering 
in mountain puise above all, and who after- 
wards ee Ny that height, and looks on the 
city as part ony of a vaster scene, in which 
the Pentland Hills expend on one side, and 
the dim shapcs of the outer G:ampians gleam 
in the northern distance, will drink in as much 
of varied beauty as the world can offer in the 
space of two hours, which will amply suffice to 
etyoy 1t ‘There 18 some magic in the struc- 
ture of Arthur’s Seat, which I cannot explain 
—it 18, according to measurement, only eight 
hundred and fourtcen feet above the sea le vel, 
and so close to the town that an hour’s gentle 
walking will cnable an idle stroller to ascend 
it from Holyrood House, and return to the 
park entrance, stopping to drink at St An- 
thony’s Well—and yet 1t towers in the air 
above the massive circlet of Salsbury Craigs, 
like a mountain summit of three thousand 
fret, ten miles away, something in the form 
and colou1, giving the uupression at once of 
heght and distance, which could not be 
singly conveyed Ascend either of its upland 
valleys, and the interior will be found to 
peng the impression, while it proves its 
allucy In ten munutes you will find yourself 
ina noble hollow of short grass, pierced with 
frequent giamite, which fills the :magination 
almost as well as a cove of Helvellyn, and 
paasing over the ridge below the summit, you 
will tread a mountain gully, allowing glimps¢s 
of two tarn-like pouls, lyimg below at Dud- 
dingston , and thus jou will be transported mm 
half-an hour fiom the hterary luaury of 
Prince’s Street to Highland solitude, peopled 
with the silent creations of gemus—for on 
the hull’s foot rises the spectral rums of St 
Anthony’s Chapel, before you 1s the spot 
where Muschet’s Cairn once marked the w- 
terview of Jeanme Deans with her sister’s 
desperate lover, and beside you are Salisbury 
Crags, where Reuben Butler watched the 
sunrise of the day atter the murde of Portcus 
“Why,” said I to myself, in this grand and 
storied acene, “should I go farther? Is not the 
ighlands here? Are 
ere not forms as bold, and colours as solemn, 
and distances as refined, as can be embraced by 
the eye on the summits above Glencoe? And if 
there is nothing to suggest the awful grandeur 
of that tragic pass, 13 not that, when seen once, 


t of the remotest 
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seen for ever} Why not remain, then, for 
my hitle holiday, among the comforts and 
of Edinburgh, and supply my Highland 
by daily excursions to these gemal wilds 7 
I paused on the question, but soon felt a 
and conclusive answer , a change has come 
over Edinburgh in the few years which have 
elapsed aince I saw it last, which will not 
allow me, thus first agai beholder, to enjoy 
it as of old, a change not im its external 
aspects surely, for these the sternest of its 
utilitaman philosophers would spare No! 
—the range of its old nine-storied houses, 
which has “ withstood a thousand storms, a 
thousand thunders,” looks as if 1t had been a 
httle contracted by the New Free Church 
College which towers beyond the mound , but 
enough remams for remembrance—and the 
substitute nobly complctes the lotty line which 
the Castle rock crowns , the Monument of Sir 
Walter, which, when I last saw it, seemed to 
me a gorgeous mistake, now puts to shame 
my nusgivings by the uiage of its immortal 
tenant, which has changed a nichly figured 
alcove to a temple, where, beneath an open 
canopy, the genius which rendered the cities 
of Scotland classical, and he: glens romantic, 
seems embodied in majestic repose, to receive 
her homage with every bieathing of her com- 
mon air,—and the vurdure embraces the 
black dechivities of the Castle rock with 
luxunance as fresh as ever —-No , Edinburgh 
18 as fair to the cye as of old, but the spuit 
which gave its finest impulse to the cnjoy ments 
of its suuicty has been quenched for this life 
since I Jast beheld it , F: incis Jcfhey is gone, 
and these forms of beauty assoutted with 
the graces of his mind, strike ine with the 
chillness of the grave When I was here 
last, the intellect which had cast its varied 
lights on British Literature fo. many ) ears, 
glanced with graceful vividness on its ample 
range, lumimiting all thmgs by its genial 
wisdom, and the affections, sometime curbed 
by the habits of despotic criticism, expanding 
with time, dchphiedly recognised every young 
cffurt, indulgently rebuked every cavil, grew 
roud im the successes of sti angers, and 
appy in those of friends now, all that powcr 
of enjoying and diffusing the most refined 
pleasure 1s suspended, and the place which 
“knew him once” hving, knows him too well 
dead To me, standing here, the loss seems 
as of yesterday I know that Edinburgh 1s 
still the home of great thoughts and noble 
impulses , I know that, while Wilson flourish 
there 1s not wantng a power which, stil 
“redolent with joy and youth,” may “breathe 
a second sping ,” and t hone another ycar to 
enjoy as well as to admire, but now I will 
wilcome the railway which shall bear me 
hence to yet unvisited Highlands 
The lune of railway from Edinburgh to 
Aberdeen, though it by Starling and 
Perth, supphes scarcely a bint of the beautitul 
regions near it, except one wi glimpre of 4 
rich brown stream foaming over ledges of ruck, 
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and crowned by a vast skeleton of a cathedral the urgency of obstacles, as if animated by s 

near the Bridge of Alton, until it skirts the ningte inspiration. Its & lic nearly level, 

atl ib iene vy aol s sadreaaoe the they = pene ploy wae ae is 
a 4 , 

Dee to the sso eapital. The hurried fringed with bright yellow flowers ; when they 
lance of one mountain-bound little qualifies are edged with pebbles, the light brown stones 
im to speak of that ancient and stately city— glisten like a riband ; and, if trees border ite 

combining the charms of sea-neighbourhood windings, they are usunily delicate birehes,that 

with the hustle of commerce and the aasocia- droop with their pendent tracery on the shore, 
tions of Jearned leisure and aspiring study,— and intrude no bough to darken its water. 

but is is impossible to paas the Mariec hal Col- —_ Ballater partakes of the cheerful character 
lege without recollecting that it produced, of itu stream. Placed at the threshold— 
among its illustrious students, one—Captain scarcely at the threshold—of the mountain 

Dugald Dalgetty—destined to cxiat as long as region, it affords a pleasunt holiday retreat 

its walls, Next to its universities, and beforeifor the serious burgesses of Aberdeen—a 

its quay and its warehouses, I rejoiced in its! watering-place in miniature—with a small but 
ue ied of prass orensto Une ip ciehaee | preity pea ich has ay aime hat ve 
ade of all ages were playing at cricket, in, pre aren ; a small church; a few sm 

He a es eae with - onetey ye Jrnying:hotses, and, it is said, balls and ar 

spoke as well tur their moral as their intellec-; certs in the season to match; which might 

th training. My only business—that of aacer- | supply a romantic chapter to Little Pedling- 
taining that I could obtain a line of convey-! ton, if, as F wish, Mr. Poole had health to add 
ances to Braemar on the morrow—was soun jit. As we hence ascend the Dee, a nobler 
accomplished, and To had nothing but the) region opens; heath-clad banks expand on 
weather to fear, That opened in the morning each side above groves of birch ; and the great 
in heaviest wet ; but T have long learned thet mountain of Loch-na-gar, at the distance of 
the wisest course to pursue with bad weather is ten miles, is seen in the dark glory of pre- 
to defy it, and take your chance of its amend- cimee wreathed up to a pinnacle, and fall- 
ing—(which when things are at the worst ing in gentle cerves to be upraised again in 
they must du)—and, therefore, in spite of the; two Jower turrets, This mountain, of the 
remonstrant looks of a very civil host, 1 set height of three thousand eight hundred 
out at nino on my way. In this instance, feet, is not usually regarded as belonging 
my usual confidence in the amendment of bad|to the Cairngorm cluster, but is claimed as 
weather was strengthened by the knowledge a fur-udvanced Grampian ; and, in form and 
that the Queen was on that day to start from! structure, resembles the western mountains, 

Osborne for the region 1 was about to vinit,| being peaked and abrupt, and componed of 

and must bring sunshine with her; and so it|dark yranite.* And now the Dee sweeps 

happened ; for the rain ccased, and the sun | boldly round a level tract of meadow vars 
came out ; and though, on my return, upon dotted with trees, und crowned by a woode 
the day of her journey from Edinburgh to; bank, beneath which is a white miniature 

Balmoral, ¢he morning was again wet at Aber-| castle, expanded obviously with a view to 

deen, and at Stonehaven (whither multitudes comfurt without regard to show; and you 

of the Aberdcenian citizens resorted in the | revounise, with an affection by which the 
hope to entch a glimpse of her features on her , principle of loyalty has seldom been so richly 
quitting the traiu for her carriage) the laurels | imbued, the Castle of Bulimoral, It has been 
and garlands were wofully drenched, before! obviously chosen by true lovers of the country, 
we met the royal train all was bright ; and xo/ who are willing to make robust exertions to 
we found it ey been throughout her Majesty's | enjoy it ; for, lying - the ee of a region 

rogress ; and go it continued to Balmoral.| of mountain grandeur, it affords scarcely a 

Ko be it ever ! | glimpee of ita majesties, not even of Loch-na- 
The aie from Aberdeen to the High- gar, which, to the traveller pacing the road, 

lands is a Sec Nd h lowland er alas averaR ve a dark salen peel on ty nee 

as far as ater; but it is made very among the western clouds. yond the roy: 
cheerful by the frequent presence of the Dee, plensnreciouan the valley contracts, and the 
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ite deserving the character of cheerfulness stole the air which has been devoted to the 
eminently among rivers. The mountaiu-born 
atreams are generally more a Tas ;ifthey © The guide-books differ with each other—perhaps with 


st} i i HI themselves to the extent of lication the term 
sometimes expand in wide brilliancy, they Dicmpoan Maia he th thes Ge tuck th oe ta als sane 


are saat rea shadowed by wigs banks in- Hrafted sense, confined 1o the mountains of which Ben Lomond 
rru narrow i . » 1o Centre, it must ine aome syuare 1D 

Sepths , but aig a athe che alate an extent which would seam to indicate that the Highland 

ie: gnal excep- region was little known in Edinburgh when the tragedy of 

tion of the remarkable , called “The “Douglas” was written, unless young Norval intended to 


of Dee,” rans in sunlight, rapid give an {illusory sccount of his residence, when ha 
as any leaping brook, and flashes on without “gw. ueesiog bia Enda” een the 


Charles Dickens.) 
odlebration of its “ Birks,” to 
Abert 
digalit 
ex 

& tive. old-fashioned village ; 


Braemar, where the Roman Catholic faith,’ 
not incited by proselyting zeal, but stiffen 


of sylvan grace. When the 
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in, it is enlivened by the smoke of 
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hundred yards onward, at a spot to which he 
d lead the horses. I did so—and record 
the little deviation, not for the sake of attempt- 
ing to describe the long embowered stuirease 


you are at which led to the deep bottom of the dell ; nor 


the lofty walls of birch which, rising thence, 


‘just gave space for the water to fall like a 


with old Jacobite remembrances, hulds its fine veil of lace over the fronting stri 


station between handsome chapels of the: 
Scottish Kirk and the Free Church ; and find; 
a, good old-fashioned inn, such as railways have 

dom shared—the Invercauld Arms—pre-| 
pared with every hospitable device to receive ' 
you, or, when completely crammed, to billet: 
you in the small clean chamber of one of the 
neighbouring cottages. Here I ascertained 
the possibility of reaching the summit of the 
Cairngorm cluster in a long day, by the aid of 
a guide and a stout horse; but the informa- 
tion was attended with a strongly-expressed 
proviso as to the weather, and an intimation 
that there was but slender chance of the 
morrow's favour. That chance, however, I 
had resolved to take; and my hostess’s son 
kindly undertook provisionally to make due 
arrangements, aud to call me at sunrise, if 
the day should oe better things than the 
damp and cloudy evening suggested. 

T Nid not wait for his summons ; for a bright 
sunbeam found its way into my small cabin, 
and induced me to appear in what Macbeth 
calls “ manly readiness” before the appointed 
hour ; the guide was summoned, and just as 
I finished a hasty breakfast which had started 
up as if by magic on a suddenly swept table, 
welcomed me to horse. He would willingly 
have taken his share of the day’s journey un 
foot ; but this would have been more painful 
to my apprehension than to his sensation ; 
and, therefore, he condescended to ride with 
me ; 80, about six o'clock, we set forth on two 
as clumsy, willing, honest steeds as ever did 

ny-duty among the hills, beneath a sky of 
dou tfil promise—too blue fur despondency, 
tov pink fur assurance,—but in the meanwhile 
of exquisite beauty, 

Our road lay by the side of the Dee, an 
excellent road, the more charming from the 
sense that it leads nuwhere except to the wilds 
—and winding usually without fences through 
the woods, which Wee upwards to walls of 
rock, blackened by lofty pines, and downwards 
to the river, clad with weeping birches, and on 
both sides often edged with thickets of rasp- 
berry bushes, speckled with the red berries, 
which it was pleasant to think urchin hands 
would gather before night-fall. About four 
miles from Braemar, a stream, descending from 
the rocks on the left, passes under the arched 
road, and falling into a deep and richly wooded 
chasm in a pleasure-ground on the right, forms 
one of those cascades which only want water 
to be magnificent falls. My guide invited me 


to inspect this linn, pointing at a low open 
wicket, by which I t enter on the descent, 
and telling me that if I would keep the path, 


it would lead me out again into the road a few 


of 
rock ; nor the path which winds thence sone 
the open magic of the Dee, after it has reccived 
the fallen rvulet, until, through a grove of 
birch, it issues on the road ; but to express the 
atification which such a use of property 
inspires, The fall is called—The Linn of Cara. 
melyic ; what name its owner bears 1 know 
not ; but the only exclusive benefit he derives 
from ity possession is the pleasure of keeping 
it accessille to the steps and beautiful to the 
eyes of all who may choose to enjoy it. 

About six miles from Bracmar, the carriage 
road terminates at the entrance of the open 
forest, and the Linn of Dee, which is not, as its 
name would suggest, a fall of the river, but a 
narrow rapid, where its broal waters have 
wrought out a channel through the rock, of 
searcely four feet wide, through which the 
great volume of water rushes with the roar of 
a cataract, having hollowed the rock both 
above and below its narrowest bed, into semi- 
circular basins of exact symmetry, and em- 
bussed then’ with fantastic devices. Jlere a 
stream of existence—as strong, as feverish, and 
as torlured—was nearly stopped in its “ firet 
sprightly running,”—that of the infant Byron, 
who had fallen over the upper ledge, and was 
rescued from the gulf by the intrepid grasp of 
a Highland servant, who flung himself forward 
to catch him. 

Here we crossed the Dee by a bridge which 
overlooks the deep basin at the rapid’s foot, 
and struck into a trachless open ground, 
covered with heather, until wo came in sight 
of another stream, the Lui, smaller, but as 
gay as the Dee, which it is hastening to join, 
and passed into a glen which bears its name. 
From the mdge which bounds it, we saw the 
clustered mountains we sought, high in air— 
Breirach and Cairntoul in front, with round 
summits, supporting the cone of Ben Muich 
between them, and concealing the other sum- 
mits, they looked, indeed, hence, to be a single 
huge mountain, luflier than Loch-na-gar, but 
not of outline so graceful. The glimpse was 
only for a monunt; for clouds rolled round 
the tups; and we were soon embosomed in 
the nearer hills. Passing gently onward, over 
a ruggod but flowery ground, where vege- 
tation held poe contest with the torrents 
that scarred it, we entered an immense grove 
of pines, which, thickly furnished with dark 
boughs at the top, upheld a huge mass of 
gloomy foliage, but below even and bare as 
illars, and, played upon by the slanting sun- 

a, proquced a mixture of the gay and 
solemn, rarely permitted in the architecture 
of nature. Beyond this, which might weil be 
taken for an enchanted grove, another stream, 
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and pores frais the Little Cairngorm, often adorn the mountain rivuleta of the 
called the a cioeert our path, the west; not that the declivyity is steeper, but 
glen was di by a huge, bare barrier of| that it is more unbroken ; hence we saw no 
upland, into two great divisions, Glen-Derry' shrub, though grass mingled with the stones, 
and Glen-Lai-Beg, through the latter of and the tract—being that leading to 8 
which lay our course. We were now in a side—showed signs of human tread. 
valley of a different character from any I had far the weather had been fair; but the wind 
trod befure; about half a mile broad; now became so bvisterous that it was difficult 
walled by the bare and steep foundations of to stand against it, and (which was worse) 
the mountains ; with a floor to the eye level rolled vast masses of cloud round the summit of 
aa a carpet,and covered with luxuriant grass, my hopes ; so that the guide expressed his fear 
freqnently gay with white and yellow flowers, that we should not be repaid for further labour. 
or purpled with wide beds of deep-blue hare- But the chances of openings of the mist on the 
boll aud wild hyacinths, which, swept about heights, more glorious than the vastest pano- 
by a strong wind, rose to defy it, But ranma, A nipelled me to persevere; and we 
the strangest feature of the region is, the turned from the hills to the left to ascend a 
frequent apparition of huge dead pines,— stony wilderness, which disclosed two black 
kkeletons of trees which must have been dead tarns imbedded in the basin at the top of the 
for centuries,—bleached like human bones in ridge, and ita steep sides upholding large 
the sun,—-sometimes lifting up a single bare tracts of snow. In this desolation, little heaps 
stem,—sometimes stretching out two vast of stones, piled by the Sappers and Miners 
ghostly armas,—sometimes upholding a delicate when they surveyed the district, were wel- 
tracery of boughs, like the flomd masonry of come vestiges of human work, and alone 
a cathedral’s open spire,—sometimes twisted assuaged ie toil of proceeding, after the 
into shapes which the eye, seeking in vain for tarns and their valley disappeared, as we slowly 
some living thing, interpreta into forms of paced on through dense cloud to the conical 
horse, or sheep, or resting pilgrim. Bat no wilderness of blocks of stone which form the 
living creature is there; nor roof fur shelter; summit. This 1 found indicated by a lofty 
no soul of cow, or sheep, or watch-dog cairn, which the Earl of Fife, the lord of the 
breaks the silence; for we are amidst the mountain, built upon it in celebration of its 
ruins of the great Caledonian Forest, in a supposed triumph over Ben Nevis, or perhaps 
region which being devoted to a deer-park, to make unfair assurance of its overtopping 
uneropped and unmown, 18 nelly desolate, its rival ; else I should scarcely have known 
except when a herd of its lordly tenants the summit, on the approach; though, when 
flashes across it. No animals of chase, or attained, the gentle sweep of stones on all 
warren, are encouraged to nestle there ; it is sides downward made it obvious. ZAat was 
dedicated only tu one sovereign sport ; and {all I saw; and a pitiless peltine of a hail 
when, as on this day, unvisited by deer- shower, urged by tremendous wind, did not 
stalkers, is left in its luxurant magnificence, allow me to wait longer than to celebrate my 
like a wmall prairio, alone. For a time the elevation by a small quantity of whiskey, in 
scene was diversified—perhaps saddened—by which my guide and I drank to each other 
an occasional living pine among the blasted with that true brotherhood which mountain 
trees, an if waving its dark boughs in honour solitude makes palpable. 
of the dead, hke funeral plumes; but onward  On_ the descent, however, as I hoped, I 
these inclancholy vestiges of life disappeared, liad glimpses which amply repaid the labour 
and there was nothing But the rich grass, the of climbing and the pelting of the hail. The 
bare mountains, the bright stream, and nuw clouds first opening showed me, far below, 
and then an uprooted trunk that bridged the Deo, just escaped from the barriers which 
it. Before we had advanced thus tar into the surround its source, gliding on through flowery 
desert, the paths, though generally clad with , meadows in the brightest sunshine—a minute 
rand deers became too frequently in- | only—as much apart from my region of 
ented with the furrows of the winter's stones as if it were a vision of another world. 
torrents, which gaped in dry beds of stone, Anon, the clouds which filled the great avenue 
for the convenient use of the horses; and,/ leading to Aviemore uplifted their lower cur 
thorefore, we left them tethered to stones tain, so as to show a long sunlit valley below 
with good circles of herbage to amuse them, a canopy of cloud, at the end of which a piece of 
and proceeded on foot to the left corner of the Inverness-shire sparkled in emerald green, and 
valley; which now, spent as We proceeded, the lone hostelry of Aviemore flashed a dazzling 
between the Little Cairngorm and Ben-Anan, speck of white. As I descended, the Great 
showed us the foot of Ben Muich Dhui,shelving Cairngorm stood revealed from its root, close 
steeply before us, to that of Ben Muich Dhui, to its summit—a 
We now began the real work of climbing huge sugar-loaf, as if gently heaved up from 
directly towards the sharp ridge, with a earth towards the sky; and between it and 
strong brook on our right. The terrents Ben Anan opened the bed of Loch Aven— 
down the ribs of those mountains too its water invisible, but its position, deep set in 
precipitously to admit of their nourishing the bosom of the hilla, grandly indicated, so 
those linea and patches of vegetation wlich that it might well be conceived black, tree- 
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lesa, aut as the Corruisk of Skye. At the 


eacent ri wned path, we. 
led a niche of shelter; and, though wet 
and tired, found in the cold mutton and 
chicken which the guide produced, that sub- 
stantial comfort which has a large and im- 
portant portion in human affairs, and never 
vindicates it more clearly than in mountain 
researches. Hence we retraced our steps ; and, 
having found the horses as we left them, were 
slowly carried to Braemar in the waning light. 
of a gusty evening. | 
This imperfect glimpse of the Aberdeen-. 
shire Highlands assures me that, although 
they want the splendid variety which the 
mountains of Argyleshire and Perthshire 
embrace, having no fair expanse of lakes, nor 
coasts deeply indented by sea, nor Peodiee 
richness of garniture lavished along rocky 
streams—they have a grandeur of their own, 
which would well reward the labour of young 
aud happy pedestrians, To them, especially 
if associated in groups, the solitude would not 
de oppressive, though it is deeper than I have 
ever elsewhere felt, or than I believe could be 
felt in our island. The poet, who has more 
than any other discerned the affinities of the 
world without and within us, allows that 


eee Se ‘The shepherd and his cot 
Are privileged inmates of deep solitude ;” 


Wut here the privilege is unused. From the 
time we crossed the Linn of Dee to our 
return to the same spot (about nine hours), 
we saw no man, woman, or child—nay, not an 
animal domesticated by man, nor any vestige 
of human abude or labour, except two men and 
a lad, who were pre ending to dig turves just 
at the entrance of Glen Lui when we entered 
it, and who, when we returned, were exactly 
in the same position, as if they had stood to 
sentinel the untrodden wilds. Wordsworth 
represents the Cove of Helvellyn, where the 
faithful dog watched his dead master for three 
months, as visited only by elemental precur- 
sors—the rainbow, the mist, and the cloud; 
but the recesses of Helvellyn are populous, 
compared to the Cairngorm solitudes. On the 
top of Snowdon, or Cader Idris, you may cal- 
culate on finding people whom you do—or do 
nut—wish to meet. The ascent of Ben Lomond 
is a pastoral walk ; and on the loftiest sum- 
mits above Glencoe you will meet some eager 
sportsman arousing the ptarmigan from the 
white and dove coloaret stones, where it 
seeks rag among kindred colours. If you 
wish to feel what solitude really is—not 
Zimmermann’s, but Nature’s—you should seek 
its British home in the Aberdeenshire hills. 


CHIPS. 
A BIRD-HUNTING SPIDER. 

Wuex the veracity of any person has been 
impugned, it is a duty which we owe to 
society, if it lies in our power, to endeavour 
fa eatablish it; and when that person is a 


A BIRD-HUNTING SPIDER. 


as 


lady, gallantry redoubles the obligation. Our 
ee is, on the present cae excited 
in favour of Madame Merian, who, towards 
the latter end of the beventeenth century, 
and, aus two years’ residence in Surinam, 
employed her leisure in studying the man 
interesting forms of winged and vegetable life 
indigenous to that prolific country. Afler 
her return to Holland, her native land, she 
published the results of her researches. Her 
writings, although abounding in many inaccu- 
racies and seeming fables, contained much 
curious and new information ; all the more 
valuable from the objects of her study having 
been, at that period, either entirely unknown 
to the naturalists of Europe, or vaguely re- 
ported by stray seafaring visitants; who, 
with the usual license of travellers, were more 
anxious to strike their hearers with astonish- 
meut than to extend their knowledge. 

These works were rendered still more at- 
tractive by numerous plates—the result of 
Madame Merian’s artistic skill-—with which 
they were profusely embellished. It is one 
of these which, with the description accom- 
panying it, has caused her truth to be called 
into question by subsequent writers; wh 
we must conclude, had either not the goo 
fortune or the good eyesight to verify her 
stateinents by their own experience. The 
illustration to which I allude represents a 
large spider carrying off in its jaws a hum- 
ming-bird, whose nest appears close at hand; 
and who had apparently been seized whilat 
sitting on its eggs. 

Linneeus, hawever, did not doubt the lady, 
and called the spider (which belongs to the 

enus Mygale), “avicularia” (bird-eating). 
Whether this ferocious-looking hunter does 
occasionally capture small birds ; or whether 
he subsists entirely on the aes bees, ants, 
and beetles which everywhere abound, what I 
chanced myself to sec in the forest will help 
to determiue. 

Shortly after daybreak one morning in 1848, 
whilst staying at a woodcutting establishment 
on the Essequibo, a short distance above the 
confluence of that river and the Magaruni, we 
—a tall Yorkshireman and myself—started in 
our “wood-skin” to examine some spring 
hooks which we had set during the previous 
evening, in the embouchure of a esa 
creek. Our breakfast that morning depende 
on our success, Our chagrin may be imagined 
on finding all the baits untouched saveone ; and 
from that, some lurking cayman had sna ped 
the body of the captured fish, leaving nothing 
but the useless head dangling in the air. 
After mentally despatching our spoiler—who 
had not tricked us for the first time—to a 
place very far distant, we paddled further up 
the creek in search of a maam, or maroudi ; 
or, indeed, of anything eatable—bird, beast, or 
reptile. We had not proceeded far, when my 
companion, Blottle, who was sitting, gun in 
hand, prepared to deal destruction on the firat 
living creature we might chance to encounter 
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—suddenly fired at object moving rad! 
ane the cat beet of a fied whic 
overhung the sluggish stream a short way in 
advance For a moment or two the success 
of his aim seemed doubtful, then something 
came tumbling through the intervening foliage, 
and I guided the canoc beneath, lest the prey 
be lost m the water Our surprise was 

not unnunghd, J inust confess, with ve xation 
at first,on finding that the strange character 
of our game removed our mornug’s repast 
s¢ far off an cver A huge spider and a 
half-fledyed bird Jay in the bottom of our 
eapoe—the one wath digjomted lambs and 
mutilated carcase, the other unmyured by 
the shot, but nearly dead, though stil fuintly 
puyntating The aemuns of the spider 
showed Jum larzer than any I had previ- 
oudy accn—smaller, however, than one from 
Srusil before inc while J wiite—and may have 
mcasured some two-and a-hulf suches im the 
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(Conducted by 


my witnessing a still more interesting ren- 
contre between members of the races, 
‘Eat -the eater,” is one of Nature's lews;' 

..  « ... ating its accomplishment by 
depriving the apder of his food, strict justice 
would probably have balked us of ours. 
Fortunately not—one of the heartiest break - 
fasts I ever made, and one of the tenderest 
and most succulent of meat, was that very 
morning Well I remember exclaaming at 
that time, “ ZZme olum memuniase guvabit |” —at 
‘was my first dish of stewed monkey and yams. 


THE TUB SCHOOL. 


Srraxine without passion, we are bound to 
state, in broad terms, that the founder of the 
Tnogemc plulosophy was emphatically a 
humbug Some people might call him bya 
harsher name , we content ourselves with the 





body, with Jambs about (wiee that length j popular vernacular. Formidable as he was 
He was rough and shagpy, with a thick cover |+this unwashed dog-baptised—with a kind 
ing of han or bristles, which, hemdcs paving of sayvige grandeur, too, about his imde- 
him ana lditional eypeay ance of stroneth, CON | vendence and his fearlessness—still was he a 
midcrably inercascd the fie rceness of hin aape 4 Caml , setting forth fancies for facts, and 
The hans were in some parts fully an mch yudging all men by the measure of one 
long, of a datk brown colour, cling to Manifestly afflicted with a hver complaint, 
black Tas powartal paws and sturdy arms lis physical disorders wore the mask of 
seamed never adapted tor the death struggle! mental power, and a state of body that 
of prey i¢88 nob¥e than this small member of |2Cquired a course of calomel or a dose of pu- 


the feathered rae, for whom our succour hud 
wil apply famived tuo late ‘Phe sictim hid 
becu snatched from the nest, whilst the 
mother wax probably assisting to coll ct a 
morning's macau) for her oflsprimg ft bad becn 
atutched by the neck mm) didvely thove the 
Bhouldaas oo amuhs oof the murdacr’s 
talons still remamed, and although no blood 
had escaped from the wounda, they were much 
inflamed and swollen 
The few greemsh-brown fiathers sparingly 
seattered among the down m the wings, were 
mnsutheient to furnish me with a cluc towards 
a knowledge of its sprain  Thit 1t was a 
humming bid, however, or one of an alled 
enus, Accmed apparcnt from the length of its 
HW} The king of the hummung bids, as the 
Creoles call the topaz thront (Trochelua pella 
of vaturalists), is the almost caclusive fic 
quenter of Marabell: Creek, where the oser- 
apreading follage—here and there admuttm 
stray gleams of sonshine—forms a cool sad 
shaly, though sombre, reticat, pecuharly 
adapted to his disposition , and r strongly 
muspect that it was the nest of this species 
which the spider had favoured with a visit 
After waking a minute inspection of the two 
bodies, we conaygned them to a watery grave, 
both of us convinved that, whatever the de- 
tractora af Madame Menau may urge, that 
lady was correct m assigning to the bush- 
der an ambition which often soara above 
e inacct—naud occasionally tempts him to 
make a meal of some stray feathered demzen 
of the forest This conclusion, 1 may add, 
wea folly confirmed some few weeks after, by 


rifying powders, pass d current in the world 
for intellectual supetiority —not a rare cise 
in times Whcn madness was accounted potent 
Inspr ition, and when the exhibition of 
iInesmeni¢ phenomena formed the title of the 
Pythoness to her mystic tiipod. 

Diogenes is not the onJy man whose dis- 
turhed digestion has led multitudes, hke an 
ignis fatuus, into the bogs and marshes of false- 
hood Abundance of sects ae about, which 
then respective followers class undez one ge- 
nenic bead of imspiration, but which have 
sprung fiom the same hepatic inaction, or 
epigastric inflammation, as that which made 
the Cynic beheve in the divinity of dirt, and 
sec ina tub the fittest temple to virtue All 
that narrows the sympathies—all that makes 
a man think bctter of himself than of lus 
“nughbours "—all that compresses the ill- 
mitable mercy of God into a small talisman 
which you and your followers alone possess 
—all thut crcates condemnation—is of the 
Thogeme Tub School, corrupt in the core, 
and rotten in the 10ot—fruit, leaves, and 
flowers, the heritage of death. 

A superstitious reverence for a bilions con- 
dition of body, and an abhorrence of soap and 
water, as savouring of idolatry or of luxury— 
according to the dress and vation of the Cy nic 
—made up the fundamental ideas of his 
school , and to this day they are the cabala of 
one division of the sect We canfesa not to 
be able to see much beauty in eather of these 
conditions, and are rather proud than other- 
wise of our state of dishehef ; ho health 

hoping 


and cleanliness in high honour, 


’ 
é 


Chisies Dickens 


much of moral woprovement from ther’ 
better 1100. to the Tub School, | 
goed digestrve powers, and their consequence, 
good cbs pape evidences of caplea, | 
and was ungodliness or ACY, 
as the unpurified denouncer prayed to St | 
Gules, or sacrificed to Venus Cloacina Take: 
the old monks as anexample Not that we: 
are about to condemn the whole ( atholic’ 
Church under a cowled mask She has. 
valuable men among her sons , but, in such a 
large body, there must of necesuty be some: 
members weaker than the rest, and the 
mendicant friars, and do-nothing monks, were | 
about the weakest and the woist thit cva 
appeared by the Catholic altar Thc} were 
essentially of the ‘Tub School, as false to 
the best purposes of mankind as tho famous 
old savage of Alcxanie’s time Jnt and 
vanity, bile and cond: mnation, were the pa , 
ternosturs of their htany, and whit cls 
lay aa the tub which the king over sha 
vowed from the sun? All the accounts, of 
which we 1cad, of pious horror of baths and 
washhouscs—all the frantic renunciation of 


| 


laundresscs, and the lx lef in han slurts, to, 


the prejudice of honest lmcn—all the religious 
aval aguinst small tooth combs, aud the sm 
wluch Jay im razors and nail biushes—all the 
holy prefurcnce given to coarse cobbling of 
shins of beists, over civilised talormg of. 
secmly garments—ill the superoiity of bare 
feet, which never khucw the memins of a 
ediluviam, over those which shoes and 
ose kept warm, and foot baths rendcced 
cleau—all the hatred of madnew ag unst the 
refinements of life, and the cultivation of the 
be vatiful —these were the evidences of the 
Divgenic pee , and of Monachism too , 
and of othe: forms of fith, which we could 
name in the samc bicath And how much 
peed was in them? What natural divity 
its in fur, which the cotton plant docs not 
possess? Wherein consists the holiness of 
mui, and the ungodliness of alkah? wherein. 
the purity of a matted beard, and the 1m _ 
piety of Metcalfi’s brushes, and Mecchi’s: 
magic strop? It may be so, and we all the 
while may be mentally blind, and yet, if we 
lived in a charnel house, whose horrors the 
stony core of a cataract concealed, we could 
not wish to be couched, that sceang, we might 
understand the fnyhttul conditious, of which 
bludness kept us ignorant ) 

But bating tle baths and washhouses, , 
hempen girdics and hairy garments, we 
quarrel stil with the animus of Diogenes! 
and his tram Its social savageness was bid | 
enough—its spiritual insolence was worse | 
The separatiam—the “stand off, for I am’ 
hoher than thou”—the eondemnation of a 
whole world, 1f walking apart from js way—. 
the substitution of solituey exaltation for the. 
activity of charity—the proud judgment of 
Gop's world, and the presumptuous division | 
into good and evil of the Eternal —all this’ 
‘was and ss of the Cynic’s philosophy , and all: 


THE TUB SCHOOL. 


crnelty, : 
i them fas 
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this is what we abjure with heart and soul, as 
the main hak of the cham which binds men to 
to ignorance, and to ein, for the un- 
which we must wait before we see 
an the way of progitua 
How false the religion of condemnation — 
how hardenmg to the heart '—how nan owing 
to the sympathies! We take a section for tha 
whole, and swear that the imitable All must 
be according to the fom of the unit I we 
mahe ourstlves God s, and judge of the infinite 
universe by the teaching of our finite senses, 
They who do this most are they whom men 
cll “ zealous for God s glory,” “stern sticklurs 


‘for the truth,” and “haters of latitudina- 


nanism” And 2f all the social chaztics are 
swept down in thei course, they are mournd 
over gently , but only so much as uf thcy were 
Ai urows lying dead beneath the blast that 
slew the cucmy “Tis a pity, say they, “that 


‘men must be firm to the tiuth, yet cruel to 


ther icllows, but 1f 1t must be so, why, let 
them fall fist as snowflakes What is human 
hic, compared to the preservation of the 
truth? = Ab! frends and brothers—ie not 
the necessity of cruclty the warrantiy of 
tule hocd ? The truth of life 1s Lovin, and all 
which nexutives love 15 false and every drop 
of blood that ever flowed in the preset vation 
of any dogma, bore in its neccssity the con- 
dawuation of that dogina 

Turn where we will, and as far bichward 
is we will, we ever find the spimt of the 
Diogcnic philosophy , and clothed, tivo, in 
much the sime garb of unscomly disorder 
is thit un vogue amon, the ae ark 
Anci nt Last gives us many parallels , and to 
this day, duty, lavy, fakus of Hindostan 
assuult the olfactories, and call for curses on 
the effiminuy of the cleanly und the sine 
Sometimes, though, the Diogemtes assume the 
scrupulosity of the Pharisce, and then thoy 
retain only the crimes of the Inquisition, not 
the habity and apparel of the Bosjesmen 
Take the simocre Phansec, for instance , 
2cgard his holy horror of the Samaritan (the 
Independent of his day) for failimg im the 
atzict Jetter of the law, hear his stern dcnun- 
ciations against all sinners, be they moral 
or be they doctrinal, mark the unpitying 
“Crucity lum! crucify him!” agamet Bam 
who taught novel doctrines of equality and 
brotherhood, and the nullity of form , sce the 
urity of his own Pharwaic life, and grant 
fam hie proud curse on all that are not hke 
unto him He 1s a Cynic in his heart, one 
who judges of universal humanity by the in- 
dividualism of one. Then, the hoary, hary, 
dog baptised, who scoffed at all the decencies 
of Jife, not to speak of 1ts amenities, and had 
no gentle Plato's pride of refinement, with all 
the brutal pride of coarseness—did Diogenes 
worthily represent the best functions of man- 
hood 3 Again, the monks and friars of the 
durk ages, and the hermits of old, they who 
left the world of man “made m the image of 
God;” because they were boher than thelr 
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cepa and migi€ thave nought in com- 
mon with the likeness of the Hiohim; they 
who gave up the deeds of charity for the 
endless re om of masses and vespers, and 
who thought to du God better service by 
mumbling shasies in a cowl, than by living 
among their fellows, loving, aiding 


rain of Diogenes 1—if not in the 
the bile; if not in the garb, then in the heart. 
Denouncers, condemners ; narrowing, not en- 
larging ; hating, not loving; they were traitors 
to the virtue ot life, while dreaming that they 
alone held it sacred. 

And now, have we no snarling Cynics, no 
Pharisee, nu Inquisitor? Fave we taken to 
good heart the divine record of love, of faith, 
which an wsthetic age has sublimated into 
credos, and left actiona as a caput mortuum f 
Have we lovked into the meaning of the 
practical lesson which the Master taught 
when he forgave the adulteress, and sut at 
meat with the sinners ? or have we not rather 
cherished the spiritual pride which shapes 
out bitter words of censure for our fellows, 
aud lays such stresa on likeness that it over- 
looks unity? The question is worthy of an 
answer. 

The world ia wide. Beasts and fishes, 
birds and reptiles, weeds and flowers—which 
Aere are weeds, and there are flowers, accord- 
ing to local fancy—the dwarfed shrub of the 
Alpine steapx, aud the monster palm of the 
tropical plains ; the world is wide enough to 
contain them all, and man is wise enough 
to love them all, each in its sphere, and its 
degree. But what we do for Nature, we 
refuae to Humanity, To her we allow diver- 


Hity ; to him wo prescribe sameness ; in her as 


we see the loveliness of uniikeness, the 
aymmetry of variation; in him we must have 
multitudes shaped by one universal rule ; 
and what we do not Jook for in the senscless 
tree, wo attempt on the immortal soul. 
Religion, philosophy, and social politics, must 
be of the saine form with all men, else woe 
to the wight who thinks out of the atraight 
line! Diagonal minds are never popular, and 
the hand which draws one radius smites him 
who lines another equal to it in all its parts, 
and from the same centre point. The Catholic 
denies the Protestant ; the Episcopalian oun- 
temns the Presbyterian; the Free Kirk is 
ahed like a branching horn ; the Independent 
denounces the Swedenborgian ; the Mormonite 
ia persecuted by the Unitarian. It is one 
unvarying round; the same thing called by 
different names, Now all this is the very 
soul of Diogeniam. Cowl, mitre, or band— 
distinctive to each party—all are lost 
in the shadow of the tub, and jumbled up 
into a strange form, which hath the name of 
Hin. of Sinope engraved on its forehead. 
Separatiam and denunciation against him 
who ia uot with thee in all matters of faith, 
saake thee, my friend, a Cynic in thy heart ; 
and, though thou mayst wear Nicoll’s paletots' 


, and im-: 
sing—were not all these followers in the 
E dirt, then in. 
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and Medwin’s boota, and mayst prank thyself 
in all imaginable coxcombries, thou art still 


but _a Diogenite, 


a Cynig, and a Pharisee ; 

the outside of the platter, but leaving 

the inside encrusted still, believing falsely, 
that thou hast nought to do with a cause, 


because thon hast not worn its cockade. 
Yet, are we going past the Tub School, 
though it lingers still in high places. e Bee 


it in party squabbles, not so much of politics 
to-day, as of the mog} esvteric doctrines of 
faith, We hear great men discussing the 
uestion of “prevenient grace,” as they would 
iscuss the composition of milk punch, and 
we hear them wutually anathematize each 
other on this plain and demonstrable pro- 
position. We call this Divgenism, and of 
a virulent sort, too. We know that certain 
men are tabooed by certain other men ; that 
a churchman refuses communion with him 
who is of no church, or of a different church ; 
and that one Arian thinks dreadful things of 
another Arian. We call theae men Pharisees, 
who deny kindred with the Samaritans—but 
we remember who it was that befriended the 
Samaritans. We know that monks atill exist, 
whose duty to man consists in endless prayers 
to Gop, (in using vain repctitions as the 
Heathens do); who open their mouths wide, 
and expect that Heaven will fill them ; who 
hold the active duties of life in no esteem ; 
and separate themselves from their fellows 
in all the grandeur of religious superiority. 
We cannot see much difference between these 
men, the Hindoo Fakirs, and the unsavour 
gentleman of the Grecian tub, They are all 
of the sume genus ; but, Heaven be praised ! 
they are dyimg out from the world of man, 
eprosy ad the black plague, and other 
evils, are d ing out. True enlightenment will 
extirpate them, as well as other malaria. If 
Sauitary Commissions sweep out the cholera, 
acknowledged Love will sweep out all this 
idleness and solitary hatred, and make men 
at last confess that Love and Recognition are 
nder things than contempt and intolerance ; 
in a word, that real Christianity ia better than 
any form whatsoever, of the D:ogenic phi- 
losophy of hatred. : 
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OUR SCHOOL. 


We went to look at it, only this last Mid- 
summer, and found that the Railway had cut 
it up root and branch. A great trunk-line 
had swallowed the play-sround, sliced away 
the schoolroom, and pared off the corner of 
the house: which, thus curtailed of its pro- 
portions, presented itself, in a green stage of 
stucco, profilewise towards the road, like a 
forlorn flat-iron without a handle, standing 
on end. 

It seems as if our schools were doomed to 
be the sport of change. We have faint re- 
collections of a Preparatory Day-School, 
which we have sought in vain, and which 
must have been pulled down to make a new 
street, ages ago. We have dim impressions, 
scarcely amounting to a belief, that it was 
over adyer's shop. We kuow that you went 
up steps to it; that you frequently grazed 
your knees in doing so; that you generally 
got your leg over the scraper, in trying to 
serape the mud off a very unsteady little shoe. 
The mistress of the Establishment holds no 
place in our memory; but, rampant on one 
eternal door-mnat, in an eternal entry long and 
narrow, is a puffy puy-dog, with a personal 
animosity towards us, who triumphs over 
Time. The bark of that baleful Pug, a certain 
radiating way he had of snapping at our un- 
defended legs, the ghastly grinning of his 
moist black muzzle and white teeth, and the 
insolence of his crisp tail curled like a pastoral 
crook, all live and flourish. From an other- 
wise unaccountable association of him with a 
fiddle, we conclude that he was of French ex- 
traction, and his name /idéle. He belonged 
to some female, chiefly inhabiting a back- 
parlor, whose life appears to u3 to have been 
consumed in sniffing, and in wearing a brown 
beaver bonnet. For her, he would sit up and 

cake upon his nose, and not eat it 
until twenty had been counted. To the best 
of our belief, we were once called in to witness 
this performance ; when, unable, even in his 
milder moments, to endure our presence, he 
instantly made at us, cake and ale 

Why a something in mourning, called “ Miss 
Frost,” should connect itself with our 





preparatory school, we are unable tosay. We diabo. 


retain no impression of the beauty of Miss 
Frost—if she were beautiful ; or of the mental 
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fascinations of Miss Frost—if she were accom- 
pane yet her name and her black dress 

old an enduring place in our remembrance. 
Au equally impersonal boy, whose name has 
long sine shaped itself unalterably into 
“Master Mawls,” is not to be dislodged from 
our brain. Retainmy uo vindictive feeling to- 
wards Mawls—no feeling whatever, indeed— 
we infer that neither he nor we can have 
loved Miss Frost. Our first impression of 
Death and Burial is associated with this form- 
less pair. We all three nestled awfully in a 
corner one wintry day, when the wind was 
blowing shrill, with Misa Frost’s pinafore over 
our heads; and Miss Frost told na in a 
whisper about somebody being “screwed 
down.” It 1s the only distinct recollection we « 
preserve of these impalpable creatures, except 
a suspicion that the manners of Master Mawls 
were susceptible of much improvement. Gene- 
rally speaking, we may observe that when- 
ever we see a child intently occupied with its 
nose, to the exclusion of all other subjects of 
interest, our mind reverts in a flash to ter 
Mawils. 

But, the School that was our School before 
the Railroad came and overthrew it, was quite 
another sort of place. We were old enough to 
be put into Virgil when we went there, ant] to 
yet Prizes for a variety of polishing on which 
the rust has long accumulated. Jt was a School 
of some celebrity in its neighbourhood— 
nobody could have said why—and we had 
the honour to attain and hold the eminent 
position of first pag The master was sup- 
posed among us to know nothing, and one of 
the ushers was supposed to know everything. 
We are atill inclined to think the first-named 
supposition perfectly currect. 

We have a general idea that its subject had 
been in the leather trade, and had bought us 
—meaning our School—of another proprietor, 
who was ees learned. Whether this 
belief had any real foundation, we are not 
likely ever to know now. The only branches 
of education with which he showed the 
acquaintance, were, ruling, and rally 

unishing. He was always ruling ciphering- 
ke with a bloated mahogany ruler, or 
smiting the palms of offenders with, the same 
iabolical instrument, or viciously drawing & 
ir of pantaloons a with one of his large 
ds, and caning thé wearer with the other 
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ie eee ee eee ee - 
‘We have nv doubt whatever that this oocupa- 
tyon was the principal solace of hus exiatence 
A prof Beaprct for mony petvaded 
Our § which was, of course, deris od 
from ita ef We remember an rdiotac 
guggle-eyed boy with + big head and half 
crowns without «ni, who snidenly appeared 
as 9 parlor boarder, ul was rumoured to 
have com: by aca from some mysterious part 
of the earth wihiie his parents rofled in gel] 
He was unally callid “Ma by the Chis, 
and was kal to decd in the parlor on steaks 
and gravy , lakewase to drink currant wine 
And he opeuly stated that at rolls aud coffte 
were ever demed him at bee chfust, he woul d 
write home to that unknown part of the 
lobo fiom which he hal come, and carne 
epaitey to be recalled to the regions of wold 
de was pat into no form on china, but learnt 
alone, as httle as he bked—and he liked very 
hittle—and there was a belief among us thrt 
this was becaua he wae tov wealthy to be 
“daken down’ Ha special treatment, and 
OuUL Vagiie association Of hing with the aes, 
and with stove, and sharks ind Coral ects 
o camoned the wildcat larends to} caculate 1 
as hisdastory A tragedy in blank verse was 
waitten on the subje t--2f ow memory does 
not deca us, by the hand that now Chrontcles 
theacrcollections— im which his father figwicd 
asa Piatt, and was shot for a voluminous 
catalogur of atrocities first umpurting to his 
wife the serct of the cave m which Ine wealth 
was stor do and fiom which hus only sons 
halt-crowns now apucd — Dumbiedon (the 
boy a name) wa represented as yot unborn 
whoo lus brave faethe ont hin fete, und the 
despa and giucfot Mra Dunit ladon at that 
oalamuty was moving] shadowe 1] forth as 
having weakened the parlor Ixniders mind 
This pro luction was recened with great fas or, 
and was twice pextormed with closed door in 
the rope room = But at got wind and was 
seized ax libellous, and brought the unlucky 
poet into arvere afiiiction Some two yeus 
afterwards, all of a sudden one day, Dumble 
don vanished It waa whispered that the 
Ohef bunvelf had taken nm down to the 
Docks, and re shipped him for the Spamsh 
Main, but nothing certain was ever known 
about hin disappearance At this hour, we 
cannot thoroughly disconnect hun from Cab- 
fornia 
Our School was ratherfamousfo: mysterious 
popula, here was another—a heavy young 
man, with a large double cased silver watch, 
aad a fat kmfe the handle of which was a 
tool-box—-who wnaccountably appeared 
one day st a special deah of his own, erected 
clone to that of the Cluef, with whom he held 
feumiar converse He hved m the parior, 
aud weut out for walks, and never took the 
east notice of ug—~even of as, the first boy—~ 
to give we 4@ kick, or 
e our hat off and throw it 
he encountered as out of doors: 


to 
. Seay when 
mugileanaut ceremony he always per- 
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iOandactad be 
formed as he passed—not even condescending 
to for the purpose, Some of us belseved 
thet the clasdical attainments of this phe- 


nommemon were terrific, but that hu 
ae and anthmeti were defective, and he 
come there to mend them , others, that he 

was going to det up a wchopl and had paid the 
Chief “twenty five pound down,” for leave to 
sce our school at work The gloom: spirits 
evin said that he was gomg to buy us, agamat 
which contingency, cunspnaces Were set on 
foot tor a genaal defection and runmnp 
away Tlowever, he never dul that Aftez 
staying for 1 quarter, duiing which period, 
thou,sh closely obacrved, he was never seen to 
do anything }ut make peus out of quills, wnte 
minall hand im a sec portfolio, and punch 
the pomt of the sharpest blade in his hinfe 
into his desh, all over it, he too disappeared, 
ani lis place knew hum no inore 

‘There was anothe: hy, a fur, meek boy, 
with « deh ate complesion and moh carlng 
hur, who, we found out, or thought we founc 
out (we hue no awdea now, and probably 
had none then, on what grounds but if was 
confi lentivly acve let ficm mouth to mouth), 
was the sen of a Viscount who had de 
sated ue lovely mother Jt was wnadcr- 
niood that af he had his aizhts, he would 
be worth twenty theusand a yeu And 
that if lus mother evc1 met hie father, she 
vould shoot hnn with a ilver pistol which 
she carmel always loaded to the muzzle tor 
thit purpose Ho wis a very suggestive 
tome =So Was a young Mulatto, who was 
always believed (though vey amiable) to have 
adacge: about him somewhere But, we 
think they were both cutshone, upon the 
whole, by another boy whe claimed to have 
been born on the twenty ninth of February, 
and to hive only one birthday i five y¢ ars 
We oa ea this to have been a fu tion—but 
he lived upon 2t all the time he was at Our 
School 

The prinerpal currency of Our School was 


penman- 


‘slate penal, It had some inexphc wble value, 


that waa nevir ascertained, neve: reduced to 
astandard Tv have a great hoard of rt, was 
somchow to he nch We used to bestow it m 
charity, and counter it as a precious boon upon 
our chosen friends When the holidays 
were coming, contiibutions were solicited for 
certaun boys whose relatives were in Tncin, 
and who were appealed for under the genenc 
name of “ Huliday-stoppers,” — appropriate 
marke of remembrance that should enliven 
and che: them m ther homeless etate 
Peraonally, we always contributed these 
tokens of sympathy in thc form of slate- 
pene, and always felt that st would be a 
comfort and a treasure to them 
Pi School was pace pening a rice 
polla, Hunets, and even eana were 
kept in desks, drawers, hat-boxes, and other 
strange refuges for lards; but white mice 
‘were the favounte stock. The boys trained 
the mics, much better than the masters 
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trained the We recall one white mouse, to spite him. He hos been dead these twenty 
\ Who lived m cover of a Latin dictionary, years. Poor fellow! 
who ran up ladders, drew Roman chariots, Our remembrance of Our School, ents 
shouldered muskets, turned wheels, and even the Latin master as a colorless doubled-up 
made a very creditable appearance on the near-sighted man with a crutch, who was 
stage as the Dog of Montargis. He might always cold, and always putting onions into 
have achieved greater things, but for having hie ears for deafness, and always disclosin 
the misfortune to mistake his way ina tri- ends of flannel under all his garments, an 
umphal proceasion to the Capitol, when he almost always applying a ball of pocket- 
fell into a deep inkstand, and was dyed black handkerchief to some part of his face with a 
and drowned. The mice were the occasion screwing action round and round. He waaa 
of some most ingenious engineering, in the very yuod scholar, and took great pains where 
construction of their houses and instiuments he saw intelligence and a desire to learn: 
of performance. The famous one belonged otherwise, perhaps not. Our memory presenta 
to a Company of proprietors, some of whom him (unless teased into a passion) with as 
have sineo made Railroads, Engines, and little energy as color—as having been worried 
Telegraphs ; the chairman has erected mills and tormented into monotonons feebleness—as 
and bridges in New Zealand. having had the best part of his life ground out 
The usher at our school, who was considered of him in a Millot boys. We remember with 
to knuw everything as opposed to the Chief terror how he fell asleep one sultry afternoon 
who was considered to know nothing, was a with the little sniaglel class before him, and 
bony, gentle-faced, clerical-looking young man awoke not when the footstep of the Chief fell 
in rusty black. It was whispered that he was heavy on the floor; how the Chief aroused 
sweet upon one of Maxby’s sisters (Maxby him, in the midst ofa dread silence, and said, 
lived close by, and was a day pupil), and “Mr. Bhnkins, are you ill, sir?” how he 
further that he “favoured Maaby.” As we blushingly replied, “Sir, rather so” ; how the 
remember, he taught Italian to Maxby’s Chief retorted with severity, “Mr. Blinkins, 
sisters,on half hohdays. He once went to this is no place to be ill in” (which was very, 
the play with them, and wore a white waist- very true), and walked hack, solomuas the 
cvat aryl a rose: which was considered among , ghost in Liamlet, until, catching a wandering 
us equivalent to a declaration. We were of eye, he caned that boy for inattention, and 
opinion on that occasion that to the last happily expressed his feelings towards the 
moment he expected Maxhby’s father to ask Latin master through the medinm of a 
him to dinner at five o’cluck, and therefore substitute. 
neglected his own dinner at half-past onc, and = There was a fat little dancing-maater who 
finally got none. We exaggerated im our used to come ina gig, and tanght the more 
imaginations the extent to whieh he punished advanced among us leaininen (a4 an acco 
Maaby’s father’s cold neat at supper; and we plshment in great social demand in after-life) ; 
agreed to believe that he was ovina with and there was ua brisk little French master who 
Wine and water when he came home. But, we used to come in the sumniest weather, with a 
all hiked him ; for he had a good knowledge of handleless umbrella, and to whoin the Chief 
boys, and would have made it a much better was always polite, because (a4 we believed), if 
school if he had had aore power. He was the Chief offended him, he would instantly 
writing-master, mathematical master, English addreas the Chief in French, and for ever 
master, made ont the bills, mended the confound him before the boys with his 
ens, and did all sorts of things. He inability to understand or reply, 
ivided the little boys with the Latin master There was, besides, a serving man, whore 
(they were smuggled through their rudi- name was Phil. Our retrospective glance 
mentary books, at odd times when there presents Phil as a shipwrecked carpenter, 
was nothing else to do), and he always cast away upon the desert island of a school, 
called at parents’ houses to inquire after sick and carrying into practice an ingenious inkling 
boys, because he had gentlemanly manners. of many tiades. He mended whatever was 
He was rather musical, and on some remote broken, and made whatever was wanted. He 
uarter-day had bought an old trombone; was general glazier, among other things, and 
t a bit of it was lost, and it made the most mended all the broken windowa—at the prime 
extraordinary sounds when he sometimes cost (as was darkly rumoured among us) of 
tried to play it of an evening. His holidays ninepence, fur every square charged three-and- 
never began (on account of the bills) until six to parents. We had a high opinion of his 
after ours ; but, in the summer-vacations mechanical genius, and gener pace that the 
he used to take estrian excursions with a Chief “knew sumething bad of him,” and on 
kna ; and at Christmastime, he went to pain of divulgence enforced Phil to be his 
ave his father at Chipping Norton, who we all bondsman. We particularly remember that 
eaid (on no authority} was a dairy-fed-pork- Phil had a sovereign contempt for learning : 
peng ‘oes ae ! bee was very low _ which engenders oo a al f ee heh 
y on 8 sister's wedding- and city, as it implies accurate observatio 
afterwards was thought to favor the’ relative ions of the Chief and the 
more than ever, though he had been ex ushers, He was an impenetrable man, who 
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statody. Heo was morose, even to the Chief, 
and never ata except at breaking-up, 
when, in acknowledgment of the toast, 


“ Success to Phil! Hooray !” he would slowly 


earve a grin out of his wooden face, where it 
would remain until we were all gone, Never- 
theless, ono time when we had the scarlet 
faver in the school, Phil nursed all the sick 
boys of his own accord, and was like a mother 
to them, 

There was another school not far off, and of 
eourse our schoal could have nothing to sa 
ty that achowl It is mostly the way with 
schools, whether of boys or men. Well! the 
railway has swallowed up ours, and the loco- 
motives now run smoothly over its ashes, 


So fades and languishes, grows dim and cies, 
All that this world in proad of, 


and is not proud of, too Tt had little 
reason to be proud of Our Sehool, and has 
done much better since in that way, and will 
do far Lutter yet. 
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CHAPTER THE 1IRST. 


“Frugauity is a virtue which will con- 
tribute continually and niost essentially to 
your comfort. Without i, it is Dnpowible 
that you should do well; and we know not 
how much, or how soon, it may be needed.” 

Mo writes Southey to his son, Cuthbert, just 
then starting at Oxford. 

Tho proposition might have been expanded 
fron the particular to the universal. Southey 
might have said, that in no condition of Jife, 
from that of her who sitteth upon the throne, 
to that of the handmaiden who grindeth behind 
the mill, can frugality—in other words, sy stem 


and self-denial as regarda the expenditure of. 


money—be dispensed with, Self-denial and 
diligent attention in the management of this 
great talent, are necessary in all. 

No one of the gifts of Providence appears 
to the casual observer to be beslawel with 
loss regard to individual merit than wealth. 
It would almost seem, as an old divine haa 
written, ag if God would mark his contempt 
of wore material riches by the hauds into 
which he suffers them te fall. Although, 
fall where they will, and on whom they will, 
one thing ie certain ;—that they will prove but 
& delusive snare to those who know not how 
to order them »—when to huaband, and when 
oe pare when to spend, or when to bestow. 

These reflections arose from a story with 
which, not long ago, I became acquainted. 
A. common tale enough—one among a thou- 
sand Dlustrations of what Butler atfirma to be 
the indiapensable condition upon which it haa 

our Creator that we should hold our 

of controlling our own actions ; 
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OTE On EO Te eamemmnanmad 
waited at table hetween whiles, and, through- 
out “the half” kept the cplprag severe and 


[Candactel by 


either by prudence to pass our days in ease 

= wihtclaten” r negligence, to make 
re 

ourselves miserable, 


He is sitting on the bottom stone of a mag 
nificent flight of steps, which lead up to a 
handsome dovr, situated in the centre of a 
arge inany-windowed huuse, which, fronted 
with handsome iron rails round the area, is 
built of fine brick, and ornamented with abun- 
lance of stone-work, in cornices and archi- 
travea, This house stands in one of the best 
streets in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor 
Square, 

He is clothed in garmenta that once were 
fashionable; buat now are discoloured with 
much wear and long exposure to wind and 
weather ; so much so, that, in several places, 
they ure falling into tatters. His face—the 
features of which are very finely cut, and still 
hear the traces of a once very remarkable 
beauty—is wan, attenuated, and begrimed with 
dust, dirt, and neyleet, His eyes are haggard ; 
his bar dusty and disheveled —his beard 
raged and untrimained. 

He is the petive of physical decay, and of 
the lowest depths of moral deyravlation. 
He sits there upon the stone, son,etimes 
watching the street-sweeper—a little Pttered 
hoy, cheerily whistling over his ‘work— 
how and then casting up his eyes at the 
closed windows of the handsome house, upon 
which the beams of the rising sun are be- 
ginning to shine; but to shine in vain at 
present ; for it is only about six o’clock in the 
morning, and life haq not yel begun to stir 
within the mansion. 

His cheek reata upon his thin, withered, 
and unwashed hand, as he casts his eyes first 
upwards, then downwards, then slowly, and 
with a sort of gloomy indifference, around. 

He looks upward. 1s it towards the sky ; 
where the great lord of earthly light—type 
of that more Glorious Sun which should arise 
“with healing on its wings "—is pa the 
cheering effulgence of the dawn, calling forth 


~—— 


ee 
the fresh and wholesome aira of morning, 
and literally chasing away the noisome spirits 
of the night? Is he looking there ? 

No; he is no seeker of the light ; he feels 
not its blessed influence; he heeds not the 
sweet fresh rising of the morning as it 
hreathes over the polluted city, and pours, for 
a few short moments, its fresh, crisp, cheering 
airs into the closest and most noisome of her 
quarters. He cares not for that delicious 
brightnesa which gives to the vast town 
& pure and pecaliar clearness for a few half 
hours, whilet all the world are asleep, and the 
streets are yet guiltless of sin and sea-coal. 

What haa light; the pure breath of the 
morning ; the white rays of the srr wan ; 
and the soft, quiet, and refreahi of 
the hour, to do with him ? He only lifts up-his 
oyea to examine a house; he only caste them 
around to obuerve what goes on in the atreete ; 


Pea 


< 


‘*,Then he arose and slowly moved away ; 
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he is of the earth, earthy,—the sacred odour rather than walked forward; supportir 
axists him. hisneel sila, aed 


not for f as he went against the iron ra: 

Yet, in the deep melancholy, the expres thus reached the steps of the house just as 
sion of harrowing regret with which he did the coffin was being carried down, 
look up at that house—even in the very Among the many many gifts once pomnessed, 
depths of his moral degradation and suffering and all misused, was one of the longest, 
—the seeds of better things might be gormi- clearest, and quickest sights that I ever 
nating. Who shall say? He has sounded remember to have heard of. His forlorn eye 
the very base-string of misery; he touches’ glanced upon the coffin ; he read: 
ground at last—that may be something. | 

The sparrows chirped in the rays of the’ 
sun, and the little sweeper whistled away. 
Different figures began sparingly to appear, 
and one by one crept out ; objects of strange: And he staggered. The rails could no longer 
any Sah who seem to come, one knows not/support him. He sank down upon the flag- 
whence ;—the old clothes-man, with his low | stones. 
and sullen croak ; country carts ; milk men,| The men engaged about the funeral lifted 
rattling their cans against aren rails; butcher-| the poor ragged creature up. A mere common 
boys swinging their trays. Presently were beggar, they thought ; acl thoy were about to 
heard, immediately below where the man ‘all a policeman, and bid him take charge 
was sitting, the sounds of awakening life ;— of him ; when a lady, who was standing at the 
unlocking of doors, opening of windows, the dining-room window of the house, opened it, 
pert voices of the women servants, and the and asked what was the matter | 
surly responses of the men; shutters above “I don’t know, Mo’am,” said the under- 
began’ to be unfolded, and the eyes of the|taker’s man; “but this here gent has fullen 
large house gradually to open. The man down, as I take it, in a fit, or something of 
watched them—his head resting still upon the sort. Policeman, hadn't you hest get a 
his hand, and his face turned upwards—until, | stretcher, and earry him to the workhus or 
at length, the hall door opened, displaying a,| to the hospital ?” 
handsome vestibule, and a staircase gay with “No,” said the lady, “better bring him 
painting and gilding. A, housemaid issued in here. Mr. Pearson is in the house, and 
forth to shake the duor-mat. can bleed him, or do what is necessary.” 
Upon which the insensible man was care- 
every now and then casting a wistful ylance fully lifted and carried by two or three of 
backwards at the house, until he turned the'the men up the steps. At the door of the 
corner, and it was lost to his sight. |hall they were met by the lady who had ap- 

Thus he left a place which once had been’ peared at the window. She was evidently a 
his own. gentlewoman by her dress and manners. 

With his head bent downwards, he walked She was arrayed very simply. Ter grey hair 
slowly on; not properly pursuing his way— {was folded smoothly under her bomnet-cap ; 
fur he had no way nor object to pursue—jher black silk cloak still hung upon her 
but continuing his way, as if he had, like a shoulders; her bonnet rested upon a pole 


“Etta WINSTANLEY, 
Died June 20, 18.. 
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ball once set in motion, no motive to stand 
still, He looked neither to the mght nor to 
the left; yet seemed mechanically to direct 
his footsteps towards the north. At length, 
he slowly entered one of the larger streets in 
the neighbourhood of Portland Place. His 
attention was excited by a bustle at the door of 
one of the houses, and le looked up. There 
was a funeral at a house which stood in this 
street a little detached frum the others. The 
plumes were white. It was the funeral of an 
unmarried person. Why did his heart quiver ? 
Why did he make a sudden pause? Had 
he never seen a funeral with white plumes 
ore in ~ life ? a 
aa it some mysterious athy o 
nature that this eck lens care fallen man— 
who had looked at the effigfés of death, and 
at death itself, hundreds and hundreds of 
times, with negligent unconcern—shuddered 
and turned pale, as if smitten to the heart by 
some unantici horror ? 

I cannot tell. All I know is, that, struck 
with a sudden invincible terror, impelled by 
a strange bat dreadful curiosity, he staggered, 


screen in the dining-room, It seemed by this 
that she was not a regular inhabitant of the 
house in which she exercised authority, No- 
thing could be more gentle and hind than the 
expression of her calm, but firin countenance ; 
but upon it the linea of sorrow, or of years, 
were deeply traced. She was, evidently, one 
who had not passed through the world with- 
out her own portion of sore but she 
seemed to have suffered herself, ouly the more 
intimately to commiserate the suffering of 
others. 

They laid the stranger upon the sofa in the 
dining-room ; and, at the lady’s desire, sent 
for Mr. Pearson, who was the house apothe- 
cary. Whilst waiting for him, she stood 
with her eyes fixed upon the face of the 
stranger ; and, as she did so, curiosity, wander, 
doubt, conviction, and astonishment were 
painted in succession upon her face. 

Very soon Mr. Pearson appeared, and 
advised the usual remedy yw, phe 
lady walked to the window, and stood there, 
watching the proceedings of those without. 


' until the arrangements of a very simple funeral 


b4 


were termoinated, and the little procession 
which atti nded the young Ella Winstanley tv 
her untimely grave, gradmally moved on, and 
disappeared at the turning of the street. 

7 ie @ountenance of the Ji ly, an she returnca 
to the sufa, showed that «he had been very 
much moved by tla si lt 

Having bcen bled the stranger opencd hus 
eyes, which new as he day there eateuded 
upon the sofy tisofis Poa gloomy but amiak 
able beauty oa) cuts, however, avasing 1 tha 
from thor foam and colous, than from then 
exprosmicn via h ais more pranful thin im 
wieresfing Avram the Indy fixed her cyep 
upon das face, and ao sh shuddercd and 
haf tured awoy  faty deagut, and aegret, 
were mainwtcd an her postun 

‘The wlrangere eyes followed har, with a 
droany umdounettled look He seemed to 
be couuazed with wonder woehe was 

Shue turned arnis, us it to satiasy her doubts 
His eyes met her, unl ous they did so, 1. 
collection sccracd to be restore | 


“Who am oT, and what ow oat? ? he 
muttered 
“You me where you will bo taken god 


caneoof wedi you ue able to be remeve |, | 


atod the fa dy fa there any one vow would 
with to daave sent fot d 

Phe man did not spe uk 

* Any cuc you would wish to be scat for 7” 
Bhi repeated 

oN he answered 

‘Anything more you would wish to hive 
done U! 

* Notlune” 

He Lay silent for x me time, with dis cycs 
wii ved pen tia 

At lant be ard © Pellime where Foam?’ 

“Where vou ue weloome to be until you 
ean gather stronyth enowsh to proceed to the 
plue tu whial you were gine when thos 
attach wazed you And that wu?’ 

“Nowhere Put what louse thi 2? 

“A house only de ted fot the reception 
of Jacdhes she mewercd 

*Tadiea ! what Ladies 2” 

“The sich who ohave ne other heme” 

* A hows of charity, thea?’ 

“Path ° 

“And thit one—thit one—that youns 
creatuie whose faneral—Do you huow ha ? 
anythin aheut dard? 

“Yea aunawered the dads, with gravity 
appre whing to sovauty, “1 do now much 
about her” 

“Why — whys did she come here?” 

* Because she wes fiindless md deserted , 
poor, sich, and mintrabl She hal given up 
Whar httle money she had to supply the wants 
—perhaps—who knows —the vices of an- 
other Happily there were found those who 
would be tiicud her” 

‘ And whe accepted the charity , she 
reoerved the alms ?” 

“She had learned to submit herrelf to the 
will of God.” 
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{Conducted by 


He shut his teeth together, with asomething 
between hitterneas and contempt at these last 
words, and turned lus head away 

“You are her father 7’ said the lady 

“Tam—’ 

“Then you are a very wretched man,” she 
mdlided 
“Yes,” be replied “T am most miserable.” 

“You are one who have raped from 
secs, which muizht hive produce] . rich 
huasest of happmess, nothing but black and 
blighted imisers 

She spoke with unusual severity, for her 
Bowl recoiled at dis ispert she saw nothiug 
wait to suften her feelings of indi mation 

“Thave lived,’ he answered 

“ How {? 

“How ! as others of my temper have lived 
[tas mot my fault that Twos born with an m- 
vinci ls pasion foreyoyvment Fdid act make 
mysclf{ Ef pleasute be but che forerunner 
of aitietveeaf fe be but a che avtif deli sht 
bo Tut the precursor cf nusery—av delusr a 
cf fldttarm dha —/ dil nt uranve the 
ayatcuy Why wan surtuc made s) hard, and 
& Hoandulen ¢ 8) entiin. ?) F did not con- 
taiv) the scheme” 

‘Suh excuses” the lady replied, “the 
houest consciousness withm us reyects, such 
as youl own mmer conscience at the very 
moment you utter them disclums She 
whe wy. ne—t broken-hcated victim of 
anothers errors—hope | betta: thiv.s when 
she ¢abinsted umost ha list: bieath im 
prayasd vyou! 

Prwers! ain vtene that spoke volumes 

‘Les pray ors 

PWhatas becom of my otha daughter "— 

Iwant to coto/e’ 

‘she chet, J Dediey 

wo ° 
‘then Loamoal ne in the werd ? 
“Youhhive nn chiublien now 
Are You Lo une t> turn me ont into the 

street 2? Tie suctlenly wed, after ov short 
silence 

* Phe rules of this house—which os dedic wed 
toth: usstance f sich and helpless wonen 
—will not adnmut cf your 2emanin + 

“famawcine You will hicar of ime neat i 
ome prst recrey picke lL up out of some 
kennel by the pohee You would have done 


” 


ihout twelve months 


Ietter wot to hive restored me 1 should 
hive du tgureth ” 

* But without repent uice ” 

“Repent ue he sud hercely “Repent, 


while my whole soul iw writhing with agony t 
Lua' Eilat a Tcould only have kept my Ella, 
she would have jended me—she would have 
soothed me—sheé would hive worked for me” 

“Y.9," said the lady, ‘she would have 
done this, aud much more—but God has 
takin her , has rescued he: from your heart- 
less si Jashneas,” To herself she added—for 
her heart was gclowmeg with mdignation— 
“ Even in this supreme moment, he thinks ot 
nothing but of himeelf” 














“She would have been more gentle with me 
than you are,” he said, with a half-reproachful 
sigh 
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“It is the blood, depend upon 1¢ Blake, 
you are quite nght,” sad a pale, affected 
oung man, who stood hy, and was grandson 


RA 
e Yes, yea—she would have felt only for}to an earl, “the blood—ihcse upstarts are 


you—/ happen to feel for hex ” 
“Which | never did ” 
«“ Never—” 
“You svy true,” saul he musing 


CHAPTER TH? SECOND 


& Juhan Winstanley 





vulgai, irremediably, do what they ers | 

“That not quite,” said Hany Blik& “I 
have seen as great cubs as ever walked behind 
a plough-tauil who would call cousins with the 
Conqueror, Warndale But a something there 
is of difference ifter all, and, in my ¢ punon, 
1t hes im the tradition Wealth and distinction 
are hke old win, the better for hcepm,s 


“He who won the steeple chase yesterday ?| Timo adds a value, mellowa, gives a cortium 


Who, in the name of goo iness 1s Jain Wain 


stanley? A nime ot 6 me pretension, yetfacquired weal 


nobody secms to hnow where he cue from ’ 

“Oh deus, that w quite a muiotibe 
your pudon—+ ee vias knows where he ¢ ame 
fiom 
ma dusky hole and corner ot the city , where 
his grindfather made a fibulons fortune by 
gam bliusg in the funds” 

“Jleis aw hindsume i youns fellow as cver 
was hatched from a muackwornm ’ 


body— in weak cuitble somethin, = Newly- 
th and distinction 1s like new 
winc—trashy I rather: pity the mm who 


1 bes] possesses them, therefore” 


‘And 1 do not —‘And [ do not,”—aad 


Mus bird of xay plumace was hatched ( A tie for your philosophy!” rescunded from 
oy a o } phy 


WU} sides of the table 

The philosopher looked on with his quiet 
aamile, and added 

“T do not mein to sey that LT should pity 
auy of thos here prescut in such a cue, tor 


“He iw a carelcss, dishing y rodigal, whit-} we dl know by experienec, th uo new winc, m 
ever clae, und fo never look ut lim without/any quantity, hes vo effect upon thom, never 


thinkins of Hosruths putare of the 6 Misc 8} renders 
Whe sty you to him, blike, with} known to d> so 
€( ne, out with your | pity Jnliin Winstuley , for 1 think his wits 
You can mike « betmon out of af uc somewh vt str ins, and I fear that he has 


Heu 
yow eonsidcrmne face} 
wisdom |! 
stone vou hic w 
“May be so 
fn discounts, a Well as other things, but Pam 


not in the humour for preaching today IT] Biestea that nisht 


cant help bums sorry for the sc ipegr we 
© So dike vou, Contradiction ! 
him! And, pray what for t—lecaese he is the 


Sorry for 


ther leads unste uly—-wis neve 


jut you aust allow me to 


tke ady mounted upon that bigh horse which 


A stone misht fornish mitter | ullops down the roid to ram” 


And so awyy they ul went to the ball at 
Most of them weiac 
nome Whit more claboratcly dressed than thi 
occ iston required Jatlian Winstanley was, 
undoubtedly Tt bad bean hus mother 4 an 


handsomest, most iristocrati al looking person | junction, never to spare eaponse mi any thing 
one Umost ever net with—/ee esc hears edly} that ac yudcd dos toilette , and dutiully he 


clever 
func (nuchthavetehen vd able fist ad Oxf rd 
coms, Pena 4 
he his got counth ss heaps of gold at his 
bankers, and oncloly to ash hum wwhy on | 
wherefor omay loan dithings pust what he 

likes — rece nve he undiink he a tush, dance 

lahe Vestiisyail bhe Chifines , be up all mache 

andd about db diay and never dine, be never 

out of sprits, never dull? Harry Blake ‘| 
Who Ilconme andheu Tons Blake? Te as 
gous to give hin re asous, Why wiman who h vs 
every good thing cf the world 15 most especially 

to he pitied” 

“JT am gomg to do no such thing The 
reasons atc tuo obvious Lf deal not in 
truisms ” 

“Wall, ul I know 15, thit he won the st«¢ ple- 


says if die wouldj—or bec cose his dics 


web can ao whatever he pleases in no tobe yea at 


Jum not ging to sive you + desciiptlion of 
Louncy everything most cxpensive , 
fancy, ad fur a oy atural .ood t thte woald 
alow, escry habshmient choseu with referance 
torts costliness , an EP behold him. waltz with 
tvery pretty gid, who as, upon he mile, tA- 
qusitcly diess talso Sho weus the fairest 
cf white tullcs, im ithe richest of white s ating, 
anl hu a bouquet of the flowers from the 
chomest of French artists im ber bosom, and 
nother neshrcnatly thiown acioss her robe. 
Moan of remarkable beauty unanged in iy way 
to display its profusion anl the vary oxpen- 
sl¥€ OlLatnentS with which it 1 adorned 
Although the yvouns luly—who 1s the 
duaghters of avary fashionable and extrava- 
gant mach, celebrated im the hunting and 


chase yesturday, and today he beat Pancent,) 1 wing wo ld—is wll known to be portionloss, 


the chimyion atbilliuds Jo morrow he gocs 
to the ball at Biecster , aud sc ut he dues not 
beat us ai at dancmg there, and beat auae| 
the bell, whoever the belle may be—though 
the blood of a stockhbrvke: do ian wm his 
veins ” | 

“this blood my be as good as another’s, for 
a de IT hnow,’ saul the plulosopher , “ but 
ZI doubt whether the rearing be.” 


S eadaeaanteand 
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ytt she a3 the object of senersl attraction ,— 
i thing to be nuted as not what usually 
happeus to young ladies without siapences, 1n 
these expensive times But it is the crprice 
vf fashion, and fishiou is all powerful Sv 
Julian, who w only sturtng an tha arcer of 
eatravay ince, and in its golden aze of restless 
profusion, wid fac removed, as yet, from that 
Won age which usually succeeds 5 tt—-naniely, 


s, -— 
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that of scliuh covetoninaes—is quite prepared 
to cast himself at her ek elich, with a 
little good ement of her and her 
mother's, he soon actually did Having, as 
yet, ngre money in Lis eae t thin he knew 
LOW throu,h, he waa exceedingly 
jleased. with what ie liad done, aud uot 1 
ittle proud in due time to icarcerate this 
fair oreature in «olituy grandeur with his 
earriage, whilst he and his hoon compauons 
rejoiced outside 

The conncaigna formed by his mariage 
occasion | additional incentives to expense 
Tutrodac 1 ante a mom clevated circle 
than hoo hed aw yet movel an and impelled 
by the eval ambition of outshining cvcry one 
with whom he aasounted, Wars wiley soon 
fund innmacrable new opportunities for 
spending moncy Te became a picy to ama 
mary necessities = His carnages his horses, 
i villas and their furniture his dinn rs, his 
wincs, his 
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tion; and that tins competinon gmnds the 
poorer portion of us down into the duat. I¢ 
is proposed that men ahall go to work m 4/ 
more social manner, that numbers shall co- 
alesce to jon their labour for a common 
interest , that limits shall be set to compe- 
tition, by for bidding any oue to give out or to 
take in work fur wages that shall fall below 
areasonabl lime In this way, it 18 granted 
that we may not as a whole produce so much ; 
but if 18 said that we shall be mdividually more 
at ewe, and socially md morally take higher 
rank as human beings than we do it present 
We shal say nothing of the extreme view, 
which would have the whole community 
united in a 60 1al bond, using all things 
in common We do not often mect a man 
who can suppose that the wife who undes 
with him on dove the cluldren who call him 
futher, ant draw out from him daily much of 
what he teels tole the pmest portion of his 


welts ha f éaan the marming timer spit are but hin laments to progress, 


and her balla in the evening ier ga dems] md that af he lived hike a dug he would be 


(Wluch wore for ever Changin.) hor delicate 
health, which requiac] the ¢ netant cxcite 
ment of Continental travel and y whting ¢x 
cursions <—the dr se ¢f both the will ox 
travagance cf cverything—I deus yout 
pture to yourselves 


THE GOOD SIDE OF COMBINATION 


No man wilfully propoun ts 1 doctrine which 
he beleves to dn false in cvery particular 
dhe honest man w holdsthat which he beheve 
to be mont tras, the trader im opmion upholds 
that which he believer to be me xt wtta a tive 
We have much faith mp hum nature, int 
buhove that mothing can Ie very attractive as 


so mattar of opmmon which dows rot contam way 4 my 
Jias | vc yuue Ingh poy 


dome clament of truth ot goodness 
therefore, tle worst man who desires to be a 
leader ut the poeple, is compelled to bear in 
mind 

We pr pose to dia uss simply and Lie fly 
two o1 thiee p rygta connected with the subject 
at combination, winch hive of Inte years been 
often agitated by, or on behalf of working 
men Jt 18 our carncst wish t> asemt cvery 
forward mouvement, and we de not disposed 
to be vo nice asto refuse to take up a caune, if 
it be good, because dishonourable men have , 
haudhedst The cause of which We prop ve now 
to investiyate onc oF two leading paunciph s has, 
we knvw suffered greatly front dishonourable 
advocates But we know algo that it has aup 
porters ane men who possess real humanit 
and cultuvated intellect Letat be understood, 
therefore, that we approach it with reepect 
aud iv a candid spirit 

Itxe sud that we are all too much disjoined 
from one another: , that cach pursues, in a 
compuratively independent manner, the path 
of hia own interest ; that thua there arwe a 
multitude of interests perpetually clashing, 
bidding and uoderbidding againat each other , 


happir Now do we often meet t man, with 
iny honesty of mud, however poor, who 
woull not wish to }¢ indebted to humself for 
his sulasteuce, t> have the hope of ma- 
term aly anccrcnt before hin lending miter est 
to dl lus labours an], almost duly, sweeten- 
ing some bitter cup that 18 with contemplation 
of the Letter cup that 18 to be 

Here we know we are unt by the assertion, 
that a min who works Jor wages in tlis 
country his held cit t» him but httle hopc of 
chine in his position Great genius, of course, 
may mexcepuicnal cases, work way for some 
men of the humblest ongpin to fume and 
homour, Lut that is beside our question al 
toycther Jt wm sul that men, working for 
mdecd Ly shul and idustry, 
md miy put inoney into 
suings Links, Lut if they do not lhe that 
methe dof iy estmcnt if they wish to purchase 
with thea litt! hon Lan alterel, and, is they 
Lelicve amproved yo mtion in the world they 
cannot de su very easily This sfatement 18 
quite true We called attention list year to 
the report cf the Committce on Savings when 
it was published ‘Lhe recommendations made 
in that ropat have to be kept before the 
public They ate just and suund We will 
recall them baacily 

it was 1ecommicnded as most just and fit 
that working mien should have full liberty to 
mike whatever honest use they pleased of 
qin own exnings , that, therefoic, if 1t were 
thought desirable by any of them to combine 
their savings for myvestinent mm a trad, they 
ought not to be hindered trom associating for 
such a purpose, fh tens, twenties, or whatever 
other numbers their funds o: their designs 
miht render most convenient to themselves 
It was proved, however, that the Jaws of 
eobagler a8 is oo | in this conntry, 
press with po t weight, upon men 

ull Seaiaivess ; ol tend to srash 


that we are all strainmg in a race of competi- the enterprne of men with httle means, It 
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was recommended, therefore, to revise the for a salesman’s wages, you must bear in mind 
Partnership Laws as soon as possible, and for that he 2s more than saleaman—that he 1s risk- 
the cient to give age to working men bearer aswell Co-operative shops, left to ran 
fur the formation of 8 yma by fairly alone, will take then chance like other 
exempting such associations from the laws shops, often succeed, and sometimes fail. 
affecting joint stock vie aa » those laws There will be many men who will prefer the 
being expensive and utterly unsuited to men skill which can command wages and an mecome 
woiking with a trifling capital It was proved free from msk, to the chance of an adventure 
also, that m all classes there caists among us on their own account There will be many 
a great desire to own a house or land, that other men, tov, who would not be disappointed 
the complexity of the laws concerning land, if they found an error m their calculation of 
the expenses connected with tts transfer, and the profit to be got from independent action , 
such m utters, have placed lind almost out of and if they earned less than they could earn 
the reach of ti udesmen an! wen following as wages, would still much preter—though 
professions —still mone therefore, out of the they were poorcr fur it—to be masters only of 
grisp ofa day lubourcr It was 1ecommended themselves We cannot venture to foretell 
that means should be found io: enabling the whole result which would ensue from a 
land to be purchased cheaply and safely, general establishment of shops maintained by 
wholcstle or ictal, Lhe any other artule of the asauciated capital of workmen , we belicve 
commerce it would be good But, good or bad, the 
lo all these suggestions—pure and simple, experiment is fur and honest — therefore, 1f a 
ap the Franch say—we append our most un tial of it be desired, it is but tit that all 
quiliticd assent Lhe Soercvlist advocates these impediments of law shcul t be 1cimoved out of 
justly , but when he tclls us for what reason ils way 
iv udlvocates them ind what more hue wints,  ‘Lhen, in the case of land, you say it 19 shut 
we nud ourselves unible to axnee with him up among greit landlords anl others, 
We do not despa of }eing able to show, evcn burdened with cntuls and focs—anything but 
ma very few words, why he advocites them simple —and smaroundcd by a set of liws 
as a check t> competiti n Ee wants compe entuely arbitrary, guided by nosimple rule of 
tition stopped “It is the wheel ’ he says, right, nor anythiny clse that 1s simple , not 
“which humus us down hil” Now let us even u simple rule cf wrong You #15, let 
piuse ind think those who wish to scll land which 1s their own 
Is it intended Ly those who advocate No {sellit, when they wish and ww they can, let 
competition, us ¥ principle, to eradicate what | these who wish to buy it, buy it as they wish, 
they consider the discane out of socicty, upon aud can = Lherc is no lew agunst buying a 
the pt un of homveop ithy, th 13 to say, oppos | halfpeuny eundle, let thure be no more 
ing like to hhe? Do they suppose they cin umpediment to buymg in wie of land It 16 
extingn sh competition by exten bngit? The be told you that Jind m small quantitics 
supe st us towhich we hive just now assented would do you more hirm thin good, you say 
are sini ly suggestions f r an inercwed com | —trust us for thit—because if it hurls us, we 
petitiun The daily Iibourc: says to the shant like it, and we ue not more ipt thin 
shop kueper, “ You pry me for my services, other folks to buy what we dont like ‘That 
and sell what Fo pro lace at un increised price isall sound enou,h, but whevem hearts sound- 
to the consume: My memsare litth, und { ness? In its recoguition of the prinaple of 
cunt Worl to keep a shop, but, at I und imy competition Lhe Fand 1s much protected, uel 
fillow workmen might be suffered to cnabme you want fice trade anit = Lect all men, you 
our littl savings and to tid together safely, say, compete on equal tarms for its possession 
we would heep a shop and scll our own work, | In Jind, as in other things, it is net come 
takany all the profit t> guselves = We think pctitim, but it 1s protection which destroys 
you overpaid for being cir salesman’) Very the proper bilance and creates a cause ct 
good, we wiv, by way of comment, if you grievance im our suciul system = Whatever 
think you cum litter yourselves by so doing, 13 just, 18 fit Whatever just thing a min 
we are most dcsious that you should be able wishes to do, no power from without should 
to fulhl your wishes, that is ty» compete with hinder him fromdomg Law should reprcss 
the mastur tradesmen = =We i» ourown parts, nothing but wien cvery restriction of an 
thoroughly azice with your dese, not beciuse arbitrary niturc, based on theory howcver 
we think compctition evil, but hecwse we accurate, will be 1 blunder in our legislation , 
would have all mcn suffered to compete On amd the blunders of this kind in our law hooks, 
this piinciple, we give support to the est. made years azo, and based on theories long 
blshment of what are called “co-operative numbcred with the dead, press sometimes on 
shops’ Do you ask our opmion of their one class, sometimes on another We must 
probable succes)? We cinnot answer that all be free agents, and never fecl that the liw 
Such shop» exist here and there, but they are has a bit in our mouths, exccpt when we 
at prtsent merely pets and patterns ‘Some offend the principle of yustue ‘Lo require + 
exceedingly defective , but we do not charge foreible check upon competition, 18 to be 
then defects upon the system When yousay protectionist im the most swgeping seuse of 
the mast tradesman takes too large a profit the word, to get the law to drive us not only 
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with a bit, but with # eurb, and bold us as 
constantly remned up with a tight hand. 

But, to comme concerning land. Ones 
there was in this country a class of yeomen , 
mcn who owned the: httle farms, and of that 
class we had always reason to be prond ‘Lhe 
desire of forming Jarye, compart estates, begot 
in great proprietors the habit of purchasing 
coutigoous amall farms, and yommg them ito 
a single property So our yeomanry died out 
Recently ther: have arie nm soueties in England 
Freehold Land or Buildmg Associations— 
which reverse that operation, buy catates ind 
cut them into little properties ‘This is fur 
retahatin Tt began, ass well known, in 4! 
political suggestion for the incrcase of county 
sotars = bat that firet desgn his been ialmiowt | 
utterly lest sight of-—no matter whether it was 
good cr bud—a greatcr object was perceived 
and ia now hemg eraina by thoxe whom 
it concerns When it was found thit men 
could pay out of then wages oo sinall matal 
ment weekly and by co mbinition ct their 
i pounds purchase land adv ant ygcousls 
and earn possession cf a ho ase or bit) f 

round, a powerfol m tive for midustry il 
or saving wan presented = Dhere wia held out 
to them: the moat desi ible of allansveatments 
and tho legslature, recozmems the good that! 
was resulting and wonld yet result fic im the 
healthy extension of ames cncnt of this kind 
uhpped a tow obatacks out of its path and 
ave at some tiaht«s Unpringy led men 
dhd, anderd= trade upon this honest imy ulsc cf 
the working Classcs und one of th se laters 
of whom there met omainy ative tt mntle ad 
threw great discredit on the cause be had 
preten led to support Nevertheless the prin 
ple iw xound and well extend itself, but 
upon the whole subject cf land sccieti: + how 
ever, we have facta to relate, and c cutions to 
suggest which must be reserved until another 
opportunity 

Vo assent, then to co operatrve sh ps and 
to land societies (with the proviso of course 
that they be ¢f an h nest hind), and we 
assent tothem because they are far assertions 
of the marht cf camp titen Teo the moral 
aiguinent on ther behalf that they ar pocial 
—that inca who combine are fru ndly to each 
other—that a sort of brotherh od 1s imphed 
m the act of combmation—we make no 
objection If ten or a hundred men think that 
they ein love each other lntter by being 
een In busuess or fellow members cf a 

add souiety and it thev tind that they do xc | 
love each other better we are cladofit) Only 
don’t let them impos their theory on people 
who believe that they can hive at perce with 
their neaghbours without such artihual aid 
Tat those who feel themsaelyca mor Jly edited 
by .unning into groups, run mto yroups and 
be content Shall aiwriecd men foree wives 
on bachelors, oz haekelura divorce all huahands 
from thur wives? The moral argument for 
Socialism i not worth a sjHable bevond the 
conscience of the person using 16, unless, m the 
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x ag of a trae protectionist as he ia, he would 
eer ef well as res 

e hare now an ezaurple or 
two, our deleherate 0 that there 1 
nothing sound in the creed of Socialam which 
16 not upon the principle of competition. 
Let us next turn to the doctrine of protected 
wages, looking the difficulties caused by 
competition in the first place, fairly in the 
fare The competition for labour tends 
to reduce wages, vad the workmen then 
endeavour to protect themselves by stmkes. 
Well, as we before sud, let every man 
be master of limaclf, but then, again, let 
him dictate to nobody Lhe workman who 
prefers to woth can never honestly by words 
or blows be forced into a strike by his com- 
panions Sut it men “strike’ without using 
coercion on their ne:zhbows neighbours rush 
no and cccupy the cs they leave vacant 
Vf that be their y it om, they assuicdly are 
unwine uf they strike at all As for thar 
Independence they had no iu ht to claim such 
1 thing fr theme Ives who are unable to 
concede at t» thar f Hows But the cise 1s, 
we almit very frequently hard, and once in 
adozen tines we (un imagine a strike justi- 
hel |y ciareumstances o1kmen undouht- 
edly i und who, having but a low standard 
of comfort will work fur iny wages Those 


jwho have Icast to hop are reckless, they 


many carly and rcar children, in their des- 
titution, who hive neva: Jcarnt to chemsh 
any sense of comt rt These grow up, ind are 
content to work for what will keep them 
miscrably as they hive been hept while men 
wh are tr uncd t> fix thes: comftcrt somewhat 
higher in the scale must pull thei standard 
down too often in the rxe ofcompr tition It 
cannot be helped Men who are content 
simply t> keep themselves alive will grasp 
for work at any wiges rules unions in 
vain attempt (> fenee them off 1t must not 
be suppose! thit we would enforce my ex 
ternal check upon the growth of surplus 
population Among men who have ansthing 
to hope there 1s always, more or less the 
intern ul check of prudunce in restraing hasty 
muriases Pethaps if we were bette: edu 
cated and more micpcodent: thin some of us 
eur to be we should aspir t better homes, 
and postpone manixge for «a few vears, just 
at fist = Men in the mid He classes among 
uy usaally wait until they ¢m marry without 
winking nthe world umd m foreisn countnes, 
asm Germany Helyrum or Switzerland 
where the workimeg class 1a wel] mformed, and 
can live comfortably, the average age of 
mariage fur all people is about thirty-one or 
thirty-two* The Enghsh generally rich and 
poor (partly because they are a home-loving 
nation, adel for other reasons) marry very 
carly y may be wise for domg 80, or 


* Fn Prussia, however and tn some ether countries on the 
Continent, bo man can obtain a license to marry until be 
produces satisfactirs evidence to prove, and secunty to 
insure his ability ta keep a wife 
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they not. We must accept the fat, and 
be baa alo, that emugration 13 the safet 
valve for that excess of population which 
makes computiton pinchin 

Competition then does pinch ? We have ad- 
mitted so much Therefore why not 1¢move 
the pressure, set a linut to the fall of wages, 
and give bread to all? Why not defy com- 

tation,” as the advertiser» say? ‘Lhe 
idea seems very simple whin we stind still 
and look at it, and look no farther If you 
run away flom an enemy its ¢ms to be no 
great call upon your strength to sav thi you 
must jump over a thre fuot wall thit hes 
across your track = But what if there should 
be a preuptee upon the other ade ? would it 
nat thin be better to turn 1o0und and fice the 
cncms ? 

Purhaps you see no precipice Come, then 
and look You would have a pomt to be 
irxed, lxlow which wages should be held un 
season abli—below which, therefore, wages 
should not go In that way, you siy, you 
would soon put in end to the “ distressed 
needlewomen, and all their like Assurcdly 
you would Starvation would soon clear them 
off for you, unliss we nughtily enlaiged the 
wotkhouses (Consider first what wages are 
They are allowanecs of money paid tor skill 
o. labour m producing something, which 
wlowances the employer gcts repud to him 
with profit by the sale or use of the thing 
that has been produced If he obtuned no 
proht, it is curtun that he would not employ 
men to work for him  Thouy,h, to be sure, 
some men employ othcrs to them loss ud 
become bankrupt Very well, then lvbourcrs 
must suffer their cmployer to take at least go 
much profit from the produce of thei | ubour 
as will sufhce for his support Let us sup- 
pose that hc enzages to pay in muteriel and 
wages the utmost sum that will lcive him 
ible tu get breud and checse There ia in 
utmost sum, suppow he prysit Say he can 
afford to puy in wiges two thousind i yew 
fur work that returns tu him only two theu 
suidand fifty Well,as the mutter now stands, 
und: competition, he hws that money to pay 
1u wages, and he offers, we will say, a pound 
a weck on the average He cmploys, then, 
forty men, and feeds them each with in aver 
age of somewhere about fifty pounds a year 

Buthunger abuunde, the atandard of comfort 
is low in the workiny class, fifty pounds + 
year 1s 4 superfinons mine of wealth , men 
press thair services on this employe: for w 
avcrage remuneration of, lct us sav, fifteen 
shillings apiece weekly Thats competitu n 
The cmployer then accepts their tcrms, lus 
rate of wiges falls to fifteen shillings, and hus 
two thousand pounds will now find work tor 
more hands, food for more mouths, althouzh 
uot so much or such good tood for each 

But the employer will, in this new position, 
not only have more workmes to pay (because 
each 13 content with a smaller portion of the 
fond at his disposal), but, having more labour 
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for the same capital, he makes a larger profit 
and extends his resources so that he has not 
two thousand, but two thousand five hundred 
pounds, to be distributed He takea, accord- 
ingly, new woirkmen—feeila new mouths 
in @ proportion greater than 15 made by the 
duect interference of the competition Com- 
petition had decided that the given « apital 
should be divided into smaller portions m 
orde: that more hands might be recimenta a 
it, but now, m addition to that, its decimon 
has led to the cication of fresh capital, fresh 
waves , tnd has placed in his care five hundied 
pounds more to the credit of the whole body 
of the working population 

Now reverse this pictuue Carry out the 
theary of controlled wages Fix this employer 
to am averige of a pound a week for fort 
people, since he would have to pay lig 
Yaluany to some, the awvii4ige of about fifty 
pounds v yen tocah i reasonible Stop at 
the reasonable All the hunsry fellows out- 
side, who would work fo fifticn shillings, 
have to kcep alocf This business will 
maitain forty men al the fired rato of pay- 
ment, but the muir goca mto th gaxette uf 
he should take forty two Ihe hurgiry man 
without must starve or hve upon the nation s 
charity ( ompe tition having boon suppressed, 
the eatension of cheap labour docs not produce, 
as it did, rapid incre we of ¢ upital and fresh 
extension of employment Lhe employers 
buarness docs ie grow, but not 4o fist 
Do you sec now the use of compctition ? bow 
it tends to overthrow monopolies give all men 
1cces8 to the food? And although it 1s impos 
wible ut present to prevent the mouths fiom 
bung here and ther too many for the meat, 
yt the resources yreldcd up by property do 
get mn this way to be tunly divided umong all, 
and the alvantaze drive Lo by property from 
competition 14 of a hind which multiphes the 
loaves and fishes in the lap of those who are 
competing 

Fat us now look at the No-competition 
system from anether point of view  Lhere 
ue miny in this country, yon may siy, who 
live m luxury, thes waste would t ed the 
poor Since there must be hosts of uncem- 
ployed men when we put an cud to compes 
tition we will mike these men caters in 
idleness of bicad taken 14 tix from those 
who hive too much We will suppose no 
wrong done to the luxuzions by such a tax 
Wall there be no wrong done by it to the 
working class, if we convert more than halt 
of them into reckless paupers, sure of their 
bread? Wherc, then, will bc our independ- 
ence? We may talk about court simecures, 
and titled paupers, and all that sort of thing, 
with much abated indignation, when we out 
Iselves choose to be pauperised But never 
mind that, grant that it 1s fair, and that ou 
in does — againat the proposition 

vet. all supcrfiatties be mulcted with a tax to 
feed the men kept out of work by the forced 
price of labour. These men, who, under the 
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system of competition, would, most of them, 
have been at work and adding to the country’s 
capital, will make a swarm Sf penmoned 
diones, playing at work porhiips, set by the 
wiste, as little puis have stitch work set to 
them to keep thems out of numhief At the 
same tune a linute | supply of labourers, 
employed by the capital of the country, would 


be producing far tse wealth from which to_ 


rovide tutus wi 4 Capital yielding ve w 
y yon «heavy tux, beside the limit on its 
operation, woul L dimmush steadily , that as to 
way, the fund out of which wages come would 
be continually on the decline at the same 
tune, arace Cf amen, Cueless and sure of food, 
would cause the population to mcrease still 
faster than it docs at present, till at last thare 
would come an cnd to this—a day when we 
could no morc live upon our fat Comyn ti 
tuvn, then, being natural and wholcsoue, when 
Ww haa dull play, will keep the social syatem 
healthy , aT hen di ibmay now and then anvel ve 
hard oxercic, und make usa ather Jean 
We have Icft a ditheulty atsl, from which 
we do not wish to turn aside, present Cxccos 
of population Lhe difhculty ss not one beyond 
our power to remove Well-org une lL enn- 
gration will reduce the competition in this 
qountiy , but we hope that «ven the little 
epee We hive riers to the top iw been 
wite ¢nough to show that there 1s danger im 
the doctrine of a forced protection tat the 
pour, no Joss than for the rich 
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‘Tis written with the pen of heavenly Lieve 
On cvery heart wha hoskill divin has nioulded 
A transcrept froin the stamu tok above 
Where angels read thar s vereigus wall untolded 


It bide us seck die hol «where fumane harks, 
Chutehing the howrded crast with traubling tuigets 

Whar foiin damp unwholesome caverns works, 
Or wath stoamal cveballs Ger the werdle hangers 


Tt bids as stand beside the dving bed 
Of howe aloutce quit the ward forever 

Smooth dhe tow d pillow prop dhe siubing head, 
Cheer the hawt ba hea, whoa death hastes (> sever 


Te Inds na tell dhe t rapted that the yoy 
Ot pailt adulzed will Change cacton, t screw, 
The draught cf sickly sweetness oon will dev, 
Aud pull upou the sated taste to marry 


And throw who py thus Chiists hf on earth, 
Teeding the poi ant comfutung the weeper, 

Wall all recenve aimee Lot pir elves worth, 
When npely gath id bv the heavenly heap t. 
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Wars Great Britain, through the Royal 
Comminaon, mesided over lygPrince Albert, 
issued cards at invitation for a conrereazione 
of all the worldin Hyde Park, those rmgemous 
persous——liternty, political, and otherwise— 
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whose chef mismon m thia hfe appears to be 
prophecy—ptophecy in all shapes, and anest 
all matters, from the “tip” and “ pick” of 
Derby, o1 St. Leger winners, to the foretellmg 
of wais and fammes—immediately set them- 
selves to woik to predict & series of horrors 
and misfortuncs of every description, and all 
of which weie anfalhbly to result from the 
Giecat Lahibition The laige fannly of birds 
of ill omen arose as one raven = The finders 
of mystc.ions mares’ nesta , the concoctors of 
dark legendas, hiving the prophetic “cock” 
aud the visionary “bull” for herves, the pur- 
veyors of traditional pigeons’ nuolh, aud the 
incubitors of preternaturally addled eg 
yathcred themselves together , and, aund the 
fogs of Novermbcr, 1850, wag zed ther heads, 
and sibilated evil predictions awfully 

Bat the forei.n question! Phe foreigners! 
That was the tieial & baterlle ot the prophetic 
biigale ‘The nasty, diaty, greasy, wicked, 
plundaing, dev awtiating murdciung, frog-cat- 
1g, athemtieil foreygners! Lfere was a sub- 
ject for a Delphic § pick "—for a Siby line 
“tip” National Guards marching on London! 
The Madonna of Rinnnt winking in Lamb's 
Conduit Street, Goneral Haynie delivering 
lectures on dulituy discipline to the young 
ladies’ scrinarics at Blackheath = ‘The fo- 
ragncrs in Londen! The grand Lor Marre 
de Londres blaching the Czar Nicholas» jack- 
bocts, winke a corps of Austin UWhiiuns 
amused themselves wath ball practice im 
Canidh dl, with Gog und Magog tor targets, 


md Mr Diuniel Winttl Harvey for setter 
up The foreagncis im London! war, rum, 
and desolation! Maddhusex the  departe- 
ment de lu Taoaue and thee rmgiments 


of Cospacks bivouaching uw Price’s Patent 
Cindle Miunutictory  Peatilence, of course, 
the plaste, the yellow tever, the comato neru, 
and the cholaa marbus Lhe wicked Exhi- 
bition Building niade uscful 23 a lazaretto ; 
wd al the ommibuses turned into pla ue~ 
cuts The foragners in London! Tngland 
widluiistiinised , the Archbahop of Canter- 
bury guillotined in Lambeth Walk, and Dr 
Cumming sewed up in a sack with ( adinal 
Wiseman, the hioul Rabbi of the Por tugueso 
Synasogue, and the Chief Elder of the Mor- 
monites, or Latter Day Saints, and cast mto 
the Victoria Sewer Atheism, pantheism, poly- 
theism, dewm, Mahommedaninm, Buddinem, 
everywhere England, of course, nowhere, 
‘Ihe foraugners m Londont Fue, famine 
and slaughter, Poper), biass muney, an 

wooden shoes ! 

How far these debghtful anticapations have 
been realised, the readers of this sheet know 
as wollas ldo The threatened invasion has 
taken place the Gaul, the Teuton, the 
Muscovite, and the Moslem have artived— 
and to the extent of some thousands, too— 
yet, I am proud to say that the flag of England, 
named “ Meteor” by Thomas Campbell, does 
“yet termfie burn" above the gates of Buch- 
iigham Pulace, and Mr. Catmore’s European 
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Dining Rooms. The stearine in Price s Candle 
Manu yet remains, I am imfornied, 
Unvonsam 


Richurd Roe, will find, to theu cost, that 
“ Middlesex to wit ’ has not yet be n super- 
seded by any ‘ Departement’  <Arrondirse- 
ment,” or “ Diwion Militane whatsover 
Stil, the forcijners are in Londen 

Where are thry? How has roum been 
found for them, as well as for the huse body 
of province dsalso sojournmg in the metropolis ! 
I inyself (and the confession 1s hunuluating, 
after my invective on the soothsayers) must 
admit having previously indulzd, to some 
extent, in the prophetic line tbhout these same 
foreizners [I micdiceed Regent Street blocked 
up, aud Pall Mail icnde red un assable My 
fnends and acquuntances, joimmy me, sw, 
an futuro, a uo op of fezzes im the aticets 
rivalling the popp e3 ina wheat field IT and 
they babbled de the confusion of tongues— 
the polyglot dy nasty of dial cla—septe ntrional, 
meridional, o1 ental, and oceidental, which were 
to reign in places of public resort We heard 
@ myriad of voices at Her Majesty s Theatre 
callinz on Mr Balfe for the “ Viedow 
the‘ Hymn of Pio Nono ‘ Was at der Deut 
sther Vaterland,’“ Via la Constitucron,’ the 
Romaie war sung, “Tambouryi, Lambout,), 
and ‘ God save the Emperor krancs Yes,” 
we said, “we shall seethem Lhe mercurial 
Gail, with Lcard unkempt, and chapeau a lu 
Kobesprerre Phe Gamu,nieerschaumed draut 
peu ani thumb ruged Lhe Yankce, in 
us rocking chai «it the window ot Morley» 
hotel, willoping his own nigger im the face 
of the Anti Slavery Suciety ind bowie 
kniving the Iast Liitish traveller: who has 
Sani his umpic sions of Ame2ica Ihe 

cxican circcring through Barbican, | wsoing 
the cattle comin from ‘ Smuiffel ? A ex 1 
fire of the Ducktoot Indians hud m Cc vent 
Garden matkct, and “Za allah, Wf allah 
resaclallak’! resounding through the nc longer 
deserted halls of the Arcade of Lowther In 
our mind s ey¢, Horatio, we saw these things 
Also, churches for all nations and all creeds 
fiom tre worshippers to Obeahmen Als) 
eating houses, providing a eur. iculuin of cumes 
tables from stewed dog to potato salad Also, 
taverns, where the lartar might trike his 
modicura of quass and males milk, and the 
watu-carrier ot Bagdad hus fill of Raki 

The Lxhibition 18 now nearly over , but the 
actual state of affairs has not, I must further 
confess, quite come up to whit I considcr the 
mark ‘Thus, my friends and acquaintanccs 
have been apt, lately, to tall, what 1s nautie ill 
termed, “foul ’ of me, reproaching me (an 
doubtless, in private themselves) as regaids 
the disciepancies existing between what I 
fancied would be, and what really is “ Where 
are the fizzcs]’ they impetuously demand 


‘ We ae — but threeto-day Que, to aM 
nowledge, bilon,s to an Egyptian yout 
walking Kio 8 College Hosta and who, if 
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by Cossacks , and all men, rash | 
enough to wage war with John Due and: 
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hia father wasn't a mgro, might certain! 
apply for a criminal inf imation aginst his 
hps and shins tor hbul wiule the other 
appertains to a commeruil traveller m the 
diy goods hne, who his just returned from a 
thiee weeks holi lay in Pans 

“Whiie is the Bedouwm im his henouse 2 
the Ibe111n in Ins sombrero? where the feree 
Suhote m Jus ‘snowy camise and shaggy 
capote 7?” Ts not ul this that you (ud we) 
have predictud— bosh —and hove you not 
Iughed at our beirds? I say, su thit 
there are and hive been, comparatively, no 
f tuners in London ” do which 1 uwswa, 
that they have been, and are, here “ Lhe, 
where uc they ?” 

With some ilo of solving this question to 
my own silistiction if not to that of my co- 
inqiureas DC hive been on a little voyaze ot 
discovery, litely, after our ultramontane 
visitors J have chicfly consulted my own 
nese as a yale m amy researches, foll owing rt, 
iniecd, with remarkable pertanacity Io am 
Uso under ccnside ral Le irendavni to my eyes, 
for the aid thcy have affordcd me and [ 
should be doing an ut of mfustice to my cars, 
wore 1 t> omit te adhe honour vble mention 
of the aid they hee been to me im the 
matte 

I wasur ible it first t tr ce the forergners 
m my const to dle num ers beyond Leicester 
Sy arc on the ¢n hwnd, and the interior wd 
exterior of the publi convey mcs on the 
otha: = These litter 1 found continuall 
passing mc, GQummed meide and out, with 
Unus There were no b rnouns, and few 
tez7 8, Lut there were fepiens of marvellous 
beuds and moustucliocy, and hats of every 
degree of eccentric coustruchion anl soft 
miterial Lt grew grulually awake to an 
al anmns iret cf forcijn in yunics a8 to 
whit buk fate meant, and of disputes 
with cibmen as tu the amount of the fare , 
itself —the idew cf the foreigners beng 
generally regulite L by the contents of ther 
guile books, which bens compiled, as a 
general rulc, from otha guile books knocking 
about on second hind buok stalls my tune 
these ten yc us, gave viry contridictory wd 
often apocryphil statements on this ver de 
gutstio, while the noti ny of the cubmen 
were w gena uly cuilel by the recognised 
laws of velu ular extortion, ind the received 
stututes made and provided im the case of 
miking hay while the sun shincs Havin 
s shoht wyuamtance with the prnap 
lan juazes uf Lurope, 1 deemed it my duty, in 
this the outset a my caica, to be of such 
service ax I could im the way of interpretin, 
to these perplexed persons , but 1 found that 
in most cases, the weps were more inchnid 
to pm their futh on theu guide books (pro 
bably on the venes thle prmuple of | what 1 
in print must be truc aha on my Ipc 
sentations One corpukn? Pronchinan T 
witnessed, vunly endeavouins to disc ver 
the legal fare fium St K itherine s Docks to 
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Portman Square & reference io the time- capote yet. Sunburnt Lancashire facea, Man- 
ball of HN Hea Lancolnshire rule in chester wide awakea, Agricultural red cotton 
Bradeniw, and another, 1 found ie easly pocket-handkerchiefs, decidedly im the ascend- 
turning over a volume wnih he had pur-, at Here and there the eccentic chapeau, 
chaged at Dover, as a con lete tabular com-!or the enticing bonnet, with the mevitable 
yendium of cab and ommilus {ues and which | beard or moustache, show me the male and 
discovered to be  Pitersons Roads,’ | female ahen pasmng , but I am not jostled, not 
published in the year IA12 0 Gradually,too, 1! mobbed by them The “Coom alongs,” and 
grew alive to the ta tis of thoa alingun , Lovokee carca, are a thousand to one of 
omni with th kno lish ‘cmnacular, who the “ Dites doncs, or the “ Corpo ds Bucros” 
endcavourtd to seduce ¢cabmanto conveymg In the French department, [ found a far 
them to ther doamalee by holding up two muster of the volubilty the gesticulation of 
fourpenny pieces amd saying 6 Leycoster: the Grande Nation , but nothing to speak of— 
varr, youp ¢ oan trimvarably repulsed a mer drop cf water inthe sea Round the 
with contemptuous n dignadion ‘(acck Slave, a compact mass of hard, dry 
Jac ta Bproue at clt PE found foretzn, of men, with turn down collars, straight hair, 
course, but to my astonishment not much blick satin waintcoats wd tall hata on the 
more foragn than usucl lad I not Anown | backs of ther heads, who were trumphantly 
that they were here, and must be hore, LD! ividmg ther glimces between Mr Power's 
should have been dishtutencd The same ‘statue and Mr Cathns Wild Indian, and 
dcliyhtful aroma of the virpinian weed pre (uttully epitting between the creviecs of the 
vailed as of yorw and the same delightfully | flooring, saeanaile Lhese were Americans, 





mystornious gushes of Promch oc hery wae; i knew , ind my teeming fancy mamediately 
wafted upwards ftom the kitchens of the shaped forth glorious visions of thousands of 
Sablomidre Yat Pil not yereetve my very Traneatlantic vistors ygithered togethar im 
great aupoientatumef the sual outlandish — therathearse wtily furmehed Amer im depait- 
donne of the squirm Vit secon the sume) ment) Mamc, Vermont New Hampshiie, and 
flyins coups f bien ht wlars any time since Mase whusetts, were perchance to be tound 
the Revclutiom cf July Dhud® onthe sane rallying round the dagucrrcoty pes TLoumana, 
fat alien with no wast ton amekiig, nthe flows and Texas, night be wandeiim, in the 
tiost floor ct the fl tel de W Zeage every Lay lregions of Indiainubbu and New ‘ork and 
mince Twos vlitth chill } Phe knot cf meus Rhode Island p t found winting at the stand 
tachiond naan oan whit) bets Jathesed round «cf ald Da Jacob Townshend « Sarsaparilis, 
the Prencede Gillie were no stingers tp Iwo mmipressed wis 1 with this idea, thit L con- 
me oneither was the «fl asad ben at the loot | te mplated a extended survey of this portion 
Of the fercaym cagaretdop fem whose ipa the lof the Worlds bau , but I was detcred, and 
phort bhi hk pope filly with ¢ gored & ms us indeed ncver al subacquent attempts to imves- 
seldom remeve Lous Aue himealt tm Gh this ee the Linted States section cut short by 
hold of that emp ,Atunin of t rbac Hi hus been} two menurmnountable obstacls The first was 
there sine ca daysct June ts toaiy huow the Indcous aspect of the Ludia rut ber Diver, 
ledge  Lhey whisper that ho was a Cabmet i which (having my naves as wall as other 
mar ater in the ¢ al dive (the Republr , and peopley Pnever coul Uprevai cn mys lt to piss, 
Avbat he travels in the wine (rule now As, the scecud, a dre ul individual in this sume 
for the old Piaench oaths,—the vefraaae of the | Indiwrabber department, who was always 
old German Leeds the fay cody of the old cuacking a ferocious and gigantic Indiv rubber 
Jtahian (ae oes they wor familia tome as whip, which sugested to me such horrifying 
“houmhold words, aultheaicatest stranger thoughts of neyro slivery (the villain used to 
Teoukd deacry wis Ma Wyld Great Giclee, cewk it with a vindictive relish, and excreise 
opposite ty which ff und vo omech mative cf ation a huge black csoutchous cushion, dread- 
Frankfort, who had the antalldbk guile book fully ihe nego flesh)— such freezing pictures 
open ab an cograving Cf the Col sscum before of cott fields, md‘ cash fo nezroes, and 
which panoramic tamed building be conceaved — 20n awav fiom the subscuber "—~such awful 
hitieit to bn standing tatieaur of baracoons, and slave shackles, 
Awiy then, somewhat dispirited into the wi King lom or Pcter selling God's 
acent Hiuymnrkit and Precudilly where imac and lis own for rum ind muskets to 
long staings of ommmbiscs showed me them tects: the Christian captain of that tight Brazilan 
surmounted by atimps ew long of foragners, cratt, the Nostra Senhora de Caridud,' —such 
displaying the soles cf thar antumatwunl fiightfal ideas, im a word, of lashings and 
boots to the passaely  dhey wer borm pashings, paddin » Pickling, bowi-hnving, 
aww fiom me specdily, amd } teal wed them and revolycring, that I never had courage to 
tothe Pahitution, where ts this tume, it had pursue my Amezican researches farther, and 
occundd to me that Duight hud yconmdcr could never 1:gain my equanimity without at 
able number ot aliens lc wat halt-an hour s mspection of Mx Hope's 
Considerable cortamly, but not by any jewels, or the comical creatures from Wurtem- 
roeans the numer To cxpected The fezzea borg 
still ma wolul ninonty No signs of the On the whole, therefore, my mmpresmons 
bernouse, the snowy canuse, or the shaggy |regarding the numbers of foreigners in the 
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Crystal Palace weve not of a gigantic descrip- ue, all the way to town , and I lost my heart 
tion, irrevocably to young (iumale) Germany I 
In my search after the foreign ladies and ahook hands with old Keigim (grey-headed 
gentlemen, I visited the elegant establishment and silver snuff-boxed) on partin confess 
of Mz Veery, in Regent Street, where I found that he spoke much better Fngheh than I did 
the same foreign ladies and gentlemen cating French, and that he knew a qiiat deal more 
ices, Whom I have always sen andthe same about the Nivigation Laws and the Cotton 
gorgeously-bearded Italian nobleman in the Manufacture than I shall ever do 
wonderful extent of shunt front, prking his I went to the Derby , and the Grand Stand 
teeth after his dinner, whom 1 know to be had quite an inuption of fezzey in it Car. 
attached, in 4 vocal capacity, to the Royal ages and four passed me on the road full of 
Hahan Opera I loitered m the Quadrant, foreigners, and, to say the truth, I my «lf 
but there were as many cigars and beards lunched on what a French acquaimtance called 
there in the year 1940 19 when IT loiteed I 1. “cosh forecnan,”—wshich was indeed an an- 
strolled into Golden Square but the private cent mail coach, with the letters pamted 
hotel had no more thin the usnu comple over, laden with no less than four and-twcnty 
ment of Spamards and Hahans JT lookiad im male and female French people On comin 
Sherrard Strect, and dmed at that wonderful bick the Cock, at Sutton, offered a very goo 
Italian table (héte, where there we also model, on +. small senlc, of the Tower of 
warm biths I had maccatoni and sazolz, Bibel, and 1 think T must have heard tea 
and wondered which was the dining room, called fot im wu least twenty two linguiges 
and which the warm bith I found few They onzht to have secured George Borrow, 
foreignirs at Bertolim 5s, and not many vhove Bhhu burnt, or the Ghost of Pie de la Muan- 
the avirage arlry of premieres danseuses at dole, 19 watcrs 
Dubowgs T studiously imvestigated every A friend of mine, the Middlesex ( ock spar- 
foreyn haunt—every plie where, trom old row, indecd, hid a ‘benefit” lately at the 
foreign connections and habits, I knew the house of that well known bomtacc, and erst 
children of the sunny south were wont to champion of the1ing Stunning Sinithers The 
“han. ont  Tfounlinany, but not the thou Cock spimow it appears, had Jitely hid v dif- 
sands—the teemins hordes—I hid pledged ference witha police magtstrate rel itive to the 
my word for value of the hit cout ind left eye of a police 
And yet they are all here To will pledze ecnstable oll three of which he had damaged 
you my weird still ‘The fez is here PT know (the latter beyond redcmption) in a nocturnal 
where to fini the sombrero md the berncuse ,! affray Tho miagistrite had asseased these 
and Tew put my hand on the snowy ¢ tmse | dimages at a some whit In, h figure , so Ingh, 
and the shasgy capote There uc tmmense indeed, thit mv friend was obliged to be con- 
numbers of fcragners in London, bat shall L tinudly walking up st ura at a banking honse 
tell you the truth about them deur uler ?— at Birxton, for two mortal months before he 
FONDUN HAS SWALIOWFD THEM ‘AlL tpt! could get a receipt im full When he came 
This Moloch of a aty—this great Drigon cf ont however his friends, to use the language 
Wanthy—holis them ul in her capacions = f the plieud he cused to be printed ‘ ralhed 
maw, aud would holl twi¢ as mummy J round Inm,’ and a choiec cxhibition of spar. 
nevet had such an idea of the immensity of ring took plie between Porky Grimes, the 
London as new, hucwing wT d> h w many Che Siagel Bruiser Niger Hopkina, Charley 
fuciznas there ar inoit, fa when To had Pidd, with the Cock sparrow and Stunning 
left off seching them in the plics Tom st Smithers for the wind up A whole host of 
expected to tind them im they started up by foreigners “ assisted,’ as the foreign phrase 
thousands in locahties where Puever h 4 the was at the lenefit How they came there, 
letst idea of seeing them They besct me at and who was kind enough to be their evcerone, 
public dinners I unc across them im hosp: Iam unable to state, but there they were, 
tala ind prisons = They bele aznered me im reat im hits ind beards of every imaginable 
markets and shops Jn the next pew of the shape They cull d the cyhilution ‘ boaks 
chapel served by the mumster T sit undez,there {»jfars,” and werc in cestacies with the 
were no less than eight Norwe.ians, who wmd-up—shaking hands with the Cock spar- 
behaved themselvcs as decently thr ushout row all round, ind tumultuously promising 
the servie and sermon ax though they had to be present at a “little mall” which was 


been Christians shortl; to tike place betwecn the Clerkenwell 
Tdined at Greenwich Ycung France sat Pruiser and Nigger Hopkins, for twenty 
beaide me, go with white bait, und steeped pounds a side 


in brown bread and butter A te7—twe fizzes At the theaties, alan, I discovered that the 
—three fizzes, were deep insome 1d drink foreigners mustercd in immense force Not, 
I hope it wisn’t cider cop) As J came out curiously enongh, at the great foreign cata- 
of the duo: I found Columbia smoking on the bhshments, but at the smalici national temples 
threshold and at the railway station there of the drams. They secmed well pleased, 
was a colhmon between two Hidalgos, with though, I must say, wondrously perplexed at 
blue blood at least in their veins, and a porter the “screammg farces” they witnessed 

Young France sang sungs in the carriage to wonder whether it ever struck them that 
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there was a curious famfly likeness between 
the “sereamers” in queation and their own 
pleasunt chatty vandevilles —whether in the 
antics of that eminent comedian Dobbs—of 
thut established favounte of the public, 
Nobbs,-they recogiuimed, here and there, 
something appertaming to their own Achards 
and Boufiés. Griatly delight d with every 
thiug, they, nathlums mee te be Alter the 
theaties were over, the vy mundated the neigh 
bounng oyster sh ps, and, on several occa 
aiona, I hive even had the honour of acting as 

ide, philosophes, and fmend to w party of 
oruigmis who insisted on visting the Cider 
Collus th Coal Hole, or the Shades Wher 
ever thay had become acquamted with the 
ronowh of those ¢xtraordimary and some what 
questionable places of cutertunment, I have 
no means of judging, but go they would, and 


go they did, affably entermg int) the spirit of | 


the constitutional maxun of giving ordirs 
while the waiter wasin the recom) dascusamng 
the fragrant weed, and the ste umung whisky 
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peculiaritiesamuably. pre lbsdwatheage 
for what they have had, hike honest men. I 
be tted to surmuse, that from this mutual 
sight-seeing and metropolis-visiting, this inter- 
national-{é ving, apd hand-shaking, some 
little, some triflmg good may arise 7? Ia it too 
wild a thought to hope that our children will 
notguste believe that the French necessarily cat 
rope, and are all dancing i wters—that every 
Itahan gentleman carries a stiletto in his 
bosom, and a bowl of poiwon in his Icft hand 
pocket—that German babies are weaned on 
saucr kraut—that revenge 1s the one inevitable 
pwssion with which all Spamards are ased 
—and that the unvarying fate of all Turkish 
ladies iy to be sewn up i sacks, and cist into 
the Bosphorus? [8 it really unpossible that 
our grandchildico may discard those legends 
altogether 7 On the other hind, it strikes 
me that our contimental nughbours will not 
hene forward be quite ss decided as heretofore 
In thar notions and imp. casiuns rcspecting us 
I dont think we shall be called per fdious 


and wate, and hatauing to the melancholy Albion ” quite so frequently. 1 un of opmon 
angers with cxtraordmary pitnuce and | that the ¢htors cf foragn newspapers wall no 


complacency 

To declare as aman willing to be olcascd, 
and yct rCqQuning noincthing cut of the come 
mou order of things to please lam, that it 
dors me good to sec how the foreigners drink 
our beer and shak:) hands with ua Lhe first 
they ar continually swigging, the lust Uicy are 
as continually domy  Lhey secu to consider 
the “poignée de aeccin” as an equivilent ft 
that cercmontous hat hitting, 6) prevalert 
abroad, und so rare hac As to the ce r, they 
drink at by buckctstul ‘They sccm not to 
regret then own beautiful Bordeaux 
Bur gundies, wlate and red—thar sparkling 
Bock tuaain ra and Rudeshermers—then de 
lightful wines of Spam and the Te vant 
Beor—* portir bear” swipes—is thar ulti 
matum In vain hive I tathe 1 te than of the 
Quassia and Cocculus Indicus,twograms of 
parsdisi, hnown fiom analysition to form 


comp ment parts ofthit bevarige Invun have: 


Lhimted at the p autihi of Bucliy s Lutie 
bung ‘doctored oor fimd on whateva 
the udultcrating gentry cal at) Bear they 
would have, aud ber they would drink, out 
of, and by, the pot 

But 1 must make an end cf it, as reg aids 
the fororzners, and as regards this paper too 
My readers inay not have been so cus as 
T have on the subject They may have taken 
the aarge numba of furvigners for granted, 
and thought no more about the matter 
Others again, from. a constitutional dishke to 
“furrmers” on pt part miy have disdained 
to inquire, and would rathe: not hnow any 
thing about them, Yet even these, 1 think, 
must acknowl that out foreign visitors 
have neither burnt our houses about our ears, 
nor endcavoured to overtarn our government, 
nor iun away with our daughters They have 
behaved ithemslves pesceably and good- 
naturedl), and have borne wath our litle 


knger declare that we live on raw beef stcaks, 
and occasionally cat the wimners of our Derbics , 
that cvery nobleman takes his “bouledoguc — 
to court with lum, thit we are in the daily 
hstat of selhug ow wives im Soithheld market , 
and that during the month of November thice- 
fourths of the population of London commit 
sucnle Altogether, 1 think that a little 
haere ud a littl good will, and a httle 
nothcrhvod amoung nations will result from 
the foreign invasion , and that 1t will in future 
x no longer a matter of cours, that 
because fifty thousind Tieachmen in blue 
coats aud red trousers mect fifty thousand 
Enghshinen in blue truuscrs and red coats, 
they must all fall to, and cut or Lluw each 


‘othe: to rtame 
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EXYIy WADE TO ORDIR 
ConTRADICIURY opinions prevail as to the 


| mart that should be assigaed to the pi 


vilege of culling Art to the aid of Nature. 
To sume persons a wig 1s the type of a false 
and hollow age, an emblem of deceit, a de- 
vice of ingenious vimity, Covuins the weer 
with gross and unpaidunable deceit In lke 
Inanner, a crusade has been waged agaist the 
skill of the dentist—agaimst certain artifical 
‘extents in aid of symmetry effccted by 
the milliner 

The other side argues, m fas our of the wig, 
that, in the soual intercourse of men, 1¢ 13 a 
laudable object for any mdividual to propose 
to himacli, by making an agreeable appear- 
ance, to a rather than repel, his asgo- 
viaks, On the simple ground he would 
rather please than offend, an individual, not 
having the proper complement of hair and 
countenance, places a cunningly-fashioned wig 
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upon his head, artifical teeth in his mouth, Artificial eyes were not made to order, but 
and an artificsal nose upon hie face A certam the a was left to pick out the eye he 
money-lender, 1t 1s urged, achnowledged the would prefer to wea as he would pick out a 
elevating power of beauty when he chew a glove The manufacture was kept a profound 
veil betore the portrait of his fayounte pic- mystery, and few medical men had access to its 
ture, that he might not see the scmbl ince of a secrets The manufacturers sold eyes by the 
noble countenance, while he extortud Ins gross, to retail dealers, at a low prea , and 
crushing interest from desperate custumers these supphed patients Under this system, 
It 1s late in the age, say the pro wiz party, artifiaal eycs were only eppheabie in the 
to be called upon to urge the 1efiuins power very rue cases of alrophy of the globe, and 
that dwellsin the beautital , and, on the othe: the effect produced was even more 1epulsive 
hand, the depression and the coarscness which than that ot the diseaxd cye The disewe 
often attend the constant contemplation of was hidden by an unnatmal ind 1epulsive 
things unsighth The consciousncss of giving expicesion, which it 1s dificult to describe 
unpleasant sc nsitions to spect itors, haunts all While one eye was gazing intently m you 
people who are visibly dishgured Lhe bild fact, the other was fired im anothet direction 
man of five and twenty 1s an unpleasant ob —1rmmovabk, the more hideous because at 
ject , becanse premature bal Inessis unniturad fist you mistook it for a natural eye A 
and ugly Argue the question according to smile may ovirsprend the fice, anumate the hp, 
the staictest rnica of formal lone, and you will and hyhten up the natu cye, but there 
arrive at nothing more than that the thing 18 was the gliss cyc—fixe 1, lusticless, an] dead 
undoubtedly unpleasant to behold and that Jt had othe: disadvantages it interfered with 
therefore some 1cason exists that should urge the lachrymal functions, and sometimes ¢ wsaod 
men to remove it, 02 Indeit Undoubte Uy, + a toa to drop inthe happiest moments 
Wit 1s a counterfeit of natura han, butosit The new artifiual cye is nothmg more 
not a counterfeit worn in defurcnce to the than v plastic skullcap, sct securely upon 
sense of the world, and with the view of pic the bulb of the discased tye, so that 1t moves 
renting in sgtce vble, instead of adisazrccalle, with the bulb as ficely as the sound eye 
object ¢ Certamly A pinch of philosophy is Ihe lids play ficcly over at, tho lachrymal 
thercfore sprmkid bout a wig and the functions contimuce thar heiuthy action, 
wearer is not necessarily a coxcomk Asr wd the bulb is cffectailly protected from 
girds artufiei ul tee thst maser pleas—eventhin currents of coll ur and puticles of dust 
those which support wi.s—m1 be entered but th se cflcts em be gained only by 
Digestion dem uids that food should te mists. modelling ewh artifical ¢ye upon the par- 
catul Shall then, a toothless person be forced ticular bulb it as destincd to cover , thus re- 
to live upon sy .00n me vt because artiticial moving the manufacture of artificial cyes from 
vores are denoun ed issinful? Lhese ques the hands of Clumsy mechanics, to the super- 
tions ue fast commg to issuc, for Science has lintendence of the scicntific artist Every 
So far come to the ud of human natwe th wt | individu ul case, ucordmys t> the condition of 
reccordins to an cothusiastic professor, rt will the Lulb, requires an ur titiand cye of a dificrent 
be difhcult, in th course of anothar century model from all previously made In no two 
to tell how o1 where any man o1 womiunis cases are the bulbs founl in precisely the 
deficient A unllenmum tor Deformity 1s rt sane Gomlition, wd, therefore, only the 
cms, not fu distant M Bossonmean «f seuntific workman, proceeding on well- 
Paris, constructs eves with such extraondinary grounded primerples, can pretand to practise 
precision, that the utifual eve we uc toll ocular feces with succcss ‘The newly- 
iy not distinjushable from the natural cy ,inventcd shell as of metiullic cnamcl, which 
Lhe report of his pretensions will itis to be aay be fitted hke an outer cuticle to the 
feared, spread const« rn ition amon thos: who bulb—the cornes of which 1s distioyed—and 
hold m abhorrence and conde utificial restores to the paticnt his natural uppearance 
teeth mcompatible with Chiistiunty, yet the Lhe invention, however, will, we fear, murs ase 
tact must be honestly declucl, that 1t 1s no our pcepticisin We shill begin to look in 
longer site for poety to waite sonnets about people s eyes, ay we have becn accustomed to 
the cyesct then mistresses, since those cyes examine a luxuriant heul of hau, when i 
sae be M 1 nasonncan s suddenly shoots upon a surtice hitherto re- 
he old rude artifietal cyes are simply marhkable only for a very strag ling crop 
oval shills, all mile from one 7 uttern, anil Yet, 1t would be well to vite the spnit of 
differing only in size and im culow No sircism with which wigs and artifiial teeth 
retension to artistic o: auecntitic shall his hive been treated Undoubtedly, 1t 18 more 
peen claimed by the artahualcye mannfac pleasant to owe one’s hair to nature than to 
turer —he has mal a certun number of Prucfit, to be indebted to natural ciuses for 
deep blues, hyht biues, hazcls, and others, pearly teeth , and to have sparkling eyes with 
according to the state of the eye-market light imthem  kvcery man and woman would 
These rude shiils were constructed mamly rather have an aquiline nose than the most 
with the view of giving the wearer an alice playful pug no one would cxchange e)es 
shaped eye, and with hitle regard to ita agreemg to turn im one direction, for the 
inatching the eye in sound and active service pertest squint; or legs observing somet 


approaching to a atraight line, for undecided 
legs, with vontrndychory bends Hence dutab- 
bella, shoulder-boards, gymnastic exerciser, 
the nee of sugar steeped m Eau-de- 
Cologne (a ch recipe for iu Aedes bright- 
ness to the eyes), inge tous padding, kalydors, 
odontos, Columbian balms, bandolines, and a 
thousand other ingcmous devices  Dcvices 
with an object sur ly —that object, the pro- 
duction ofa plcwing personnel Jt an a wise 
pohoy to remove fiom sight the calamities 
such hornfy or sadden , and, as tar as pos 
mble, to cultiv de all that pleases from ite 
beauty or ats grace ‘Lhercfore ]ct us shake 
our fant wath the cork kg by the hand, 
aud iwxhnowledging that the uputation 1 worn 
mdefirence to om. scpms, receive it ag a 
veritable flesh and blood lunh, let us accept 
the wiy of ou unfortunitte young companion, 
as the han which he has lost, kt us shut 
our eyes to the poll work that fastens the 
bithantly whit teeth of a young lady, whow 
natural dentition has been replacd, and 
above all, lot us uever show by magn or wor] 
that the appomance cf cur trend (who bis 
suffxed tortures, an] | sl the sight of one 
6yc) as chansed after the (ivatmeut unvcuted 
by M. Botssouneau 


ADVINITBES OF A DLAMOND 


In “Piotures from St Potershur sh,’ 1¢ 
cently published | y Ma Jaumann the Geinan 
tragedian we find tue hiatay cf one of the 
aplendid jowels of the rewalisof husma = Tb 
particulars wie narridel on the authority of 
the Pope or Pape an the Gace kh Church with 
whom Jcurmann fell in dung a journey 
The conversation rcapecting the greut dit 
mond (onmenced as iollows — 

“Have you becn ta the Hermitage ? "in 
quired any felow traveller —Darcplied in the 
affunauive — Jhen you saw the Imperial 
jewels? — LTsaw th crown the aceptre and: 
globe , and Lconfeas L was amazed at thar) 
magnificence One of the diamonds in the. 
goeptec capcuruity aseted my attentim Po 
mze and biilhancy st apprare 1 to me incom 
parable? —- “That diamond, ayomed the 

vicst, “w ealled ‘Moon cf the Alountain 

n aizo it pethapa is surpwacd, but | 

doubt whether at as eclipsed in brithancy by 
any othe: diamond now mJ urope lt is 
tory, too, may in the estumation of the 

curious, tend somewhat to cphance its welue 
Who was the first posseasm of that rare 
jewel 1s not known, hut an wuent Indian 
manuseript records tht it once served for an 
eye to the statuc of the Grind Lama. That, 
however us a tradition which muy possibly | 
adnut of metaphorical interpretation , for if 
may be taken merely aa udicative of the ex- 
quimte rachance and pure watur of the dia- 
mond Ihe facts of ite more ricent history 
are, however = authenticated, aud | wall 
them .— 


a, The ‘colebeated ‘Thomas-RuliRhan, who, 
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from the lowly condition of « shepherd's son, 
ascended the throne of Perma (taking the tide 
of Nadyr Shah), euriched his treasury by a 
collection of diamonds of marvellous beauty 
and valne Two of thc se jewels were beheved 
to be the rarest im the known world, one 
was called “Sun of the Sea,” and the other, 
“Moon of the Mountain ’ 

Towards the close of a reign glorified by 
many der ds of hercism, thin ty: invy of Nad 
Shah excited bis subjects to reb¢ ion ° 
subduc the outbreak, he raised a numerous 
force and placed it under the command of his 
nephew, Ali Kuli Khan But Ins nuphew 
tuincd against him, raised the standard of 
indepen tence, aud challenged bis uncle to 
open hattlh Nady: then marched in person 
to «encounter the robols, but before depart 
ing, from his ¢ ~apital he collected his vast trea- 
sures, aul acnt them together with the young 

winces hiss ns, under the cacort of Nasr ula 
livze tothe stren, forties of Kclat—a place 
deem To naprevnible ‘Ths was im tho year 
1747 (Lid ct th He ra) 

Nadyis amypeubns doom was sealed He 
had prt bel his camp at Khabushan , and 
during the neht, whilst he was slecping, his 
nephew und three assassins stole mto his tent 
and murdered him Ihe head, at whose nod 
all Asia s> ately trombl d was now severed 
from the } ody and cxhibited in triumph to 


the insurgent sclhery 


The rebels were vi torious, and most of 
the stron bh Jd4 which had belnad to the 
lat Shah cither surrendered or wore tiken 
by storm Kelat) the amazing sticnysth of 
Whese fortifications Cause Lat to be re. arded 
ascne cf ths worlls wonders, Jong held out 
unst the attacks of ats assailants — but, 
finally werdent eile tel whit fore might 
never have uecomplished A's Idici, sent to 
procure water des cuded from one of the 
towas ly a lalla, which he ifterw ards 
n glected to remove Lis dil not cscape the 
olyersation of some accuts who wete on the 
watch Information of the circamet uce was 
commiumicate lL to the bestesers, who, having 
faned access to the tower, 8 on made them- 
melvey masters of the fortress, within whose 
wWiulsa frightful missacec eusucl The youn 
prines thd were pursued and taken A 
wore put to de ith wave the voungcst, a boy of 
fuurtien, Who unde the title of Al: Shab, 
subsequent]; ascended to the throne of Kho- 
2 Q4RAD 

Ihe jewels and money which Nadyr had 
plied in sccunty) at Kelat, now belunged, by 
night of ushetance, to Ali Shah, who ordered 
them to be removed to his capital On ex- 
umination it was discovered that many of 
the valuabics had been abstracted by Ri 
and among the nussing jewels was “ Moon of 
the Mountun” Indefatigable search was 
made, and large rewai ds offered for 13 recovery ; 
butin vain! It was given up for lost 

At that time there dwelt m Bassora a 
mech merchant, named Shafrat, such, at least, 


ba 
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was his real name, but, on account of his vast. 


wealth, he was usually dislinguished by an 
appellation synonymous with term “ Mil- 
lionaire” One day this merchant was visited 


by an Affyhan chief, who offered to sell him 
some costly jewels. Among them ws the lost 
“Moon of the Mountain.” The price demanded 
for it, though great, was far below its value. 
Nevertheless the cautious Shafrat was un- 
willing to disburse so lage a sum without 
due consideration, He requested to be 
allowed time to think the matter over. At 
this propusttion the Afiyhan appeared uneasy 
and suspicious ; but after some hesitation he 
neceded to the delay. The merchant having 
maturely weighed the expodiency of the pu- 
chase, came to the determination of possessing 
hunself of the diamond, and he went in quest 
of the stianger Great wna» his astomshment 
on learmng thit the Aflshan chief had lett 
Bassura, and that no one knew, with any 
ceitaimty, whither he had gone Muititied at 


lus disuppomtment, Shatrat made diligent 


search tur the holder of the diamond, aud, 
after very neat dithcultv, he traced him to 
Bagdad = ‘The bargium was now struck, with- 
out further delay, and the clamond became 
the property of the weuthy merchant of 
Bassora, 

There arose a new difficulty. How was 
Shafrat to dispose of thus jewel? He pru- 
dently resolved to conceal it for a time, 
ot to keep his transaction with the Aftghan 
chief a profound secret Le continued to 
hve quietly in Bassura; bemg afraid to stu 
out of the eity, for ever so short a time, lest 
his absence should create suspicion 

At length, after the lipse of twelve years, 
Shafiat ventured on a journey intu Europe 
He visited Amstcidam, and there ofiired his 
jewel for sale An agent hom the Court of 
England had newly concluded an arrange- 
ment for the purchase, when an offer nude 
by Count Grelory Orloff, on the part of the 
Crown of Russia, was tov tempting to be 
resisted. 
together with letters of nobility, were the 
price paid for the jewel. The merchant, well 
gatished with his augmented wealth, removed 
from Bassora, and settled in Bagdad, where 
his deacendanta yet live, and “ Moon of the 
Mountain,” after its many adventurous jour- 
neys, was conveyed to St Petersburgh, and 
found a rostiny-place in the sceptie of the 
Empress Elizabeth. 


MALVERN WATER. 


To spend two days out of the smoke, after 
having lived for five years in it, is a memo 
rable event. It does not follow that there 
was no holiday in ull those five years. There 

ht have been visita to London, and visits 
to Manchester, and to Neweastle ; but auch 
trips were merely from one density of smoke 
to another. What a sensation 14 1s now—on 
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a brilliant September dav—to look back on 
the even, brownish cloud which occupies, 
below a straight line, the sky, on the side 
where Birmingham hes! What o sensation 
it is to perceive, from the noisy tadroad, the 
lanes stealing away under tho trees, hadin 
here, and peeping out there, behind the vil- 
and among the corn-fields' And to see 
the gleaners in the upland wheat-grounds; 
and the geese waddhng m the stubbles; and 
the partridges, ua their aistocratic “family 
compact,” perking up their heads here and 
there, or shirring together over the yellow 
field! There is still one band of reapers at 
work—a numerous band on the lughost arable 
ground—whence they look down upen our 
tram, all stopping at once, and all turnin 
at once to x ie woik, as we are swallowe 
a by the tunndl And then comes quiet 
orcester, with the livhta and shadows of 
its cathedral architecture, ent sharp by the 
strong sunhght Even the contral streets 
are quet, in compatison with Binungham ; 
—much more so the elean, old-fashioned, 
red-brick houses within the precincts, where 
the very pavement seems to be never sorle 
by the tread of less damty feet than than 
of clagy and Lulies In the cloistery, oY 
the shady side contrasts with that Wobb 
is pun-fAleckhed + and how brilliant 1s nd 
al lent carpet of given im the muddle! My 
when Worcester i iett behind, and we a, 
wondenny at the sengation of coach-trav - 
ling, altar ycars of ralioads, how beautitul, 
the tas? hop-ground, with its tossiug clusters, 
and waving streamdrs of the troshest green 5 
and little avenues opcuing between the poles, 
to quench the thirst of the eye and mind, 
long parchcd in the town-desert! Then, 
there are peat trecs, whore the pcats cluster, 
and head the topmost boughs of trecs fifty feet 
high Those me the pours of which the 
famous Barlam pory m made <As for the 
apples, the imagination achea with the ques- 
tion—What is to become of so many? Be- 
hind these, how: vii, there 14 something much 
better than them—the clear outline of the 
Malvern Ifills. First, the blue miass, grow- 
ing browner and preener with every mile ; 
then, the black surface of rich woods, rismg 
from the skirts; then, the lony, straight row 
of dwellings, with thar white walls shining 
mthe sun, Ly this time the brown smoke- 
cloud 13 almost out of sight; and here is the 
play-ground of our three-dayw’ eae 
And what a holiday air there 1s about the 
lace! We mcet invalids among the pleasure- 
veekers; but even they look mcrricr than 
most people elsewhere. The paralyty gentle- 
man, pursuing his infirm walk between his 
wife's arm and hus stick, looks anything but 
sad;-—so does the ushy-pale lady coming 
briskly down from St. Ann’s Well ;—~so does 
the emaciated girl who is resting, with her 
cheerful mother, under the tree mm the church 
yard. In fact, itis notorious that the patients 
at Malvern are generally given to intoxice 


& 


tion—sure to be tipsy with water, after_a few 
days’ trial of the ling Juxuy = 
ever may be the woes of the world in general, 
Malvern 1s as ip merry —that us, the water 
patients are; an please a ia of Malvern 
low, We mean Water patients 
The conditions of in in England—and, we 
may add, in Amcrica—are much changed 
within this erntury , much changed since the 
beloved Andrew Combe give us fanuhar 
books, to xhow ur somethmg of the laws of 
health, and teach us, among other truths, the 
nature and business ofthe human skin = It 18 
within the pene of steam-boat (ravelling that 
Amcriean ladies wae wont ty emerge from 
thar berths m the morning, rcady dréssed, 
and to dip the corna: of a towel in water, 
wipe their ¢yc# and mouth, and conadcr them- 
acives finshed for the da It in within the 
memory of middle-aged hnghsh women, that 
when at echool—at an cxpensiye and eminent 
achool,—the pupiis had onc foot-b uth for the 
whol number, and only on Saturday myghts 
It within the memory of middie aged men 
tithat they were struck with astonishinent and 
suftuacment on first hearing of such a thing as 
eye) hing all over every day And per nape 
ly M »much within the observation of us all, 
tr Tremenhecre tells us of the prtmen 
ve Eee os "A DIAMOND 
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all Astvoo LM the traditions thit ha ofe 
12 Own to us of the mirth of society in 


togcthcr the clean! and preceding ecnturies 


{Comdneted by 


ve way, and some attack 
the treatment bei? - 
minédiate symptoms alone, and the Talse 
system of managemcnt went on, till occasion 
was tipe for another fit of sickness. All the 
while the portion of the brain Fig abo teas 
to the performance of the ily fune- 
tions was suffermg By day, there was 
oppression, Jangnor, and dull pam rer 
where , by mizht, disturbed sleep, and 1 i 
dreams , and always, migat and day, anc 
from month to mouth, halulity to low spit ie 
and all the moral miachicfs which atten 
unhappiness Wordsworth used to say to the 
Jaat, that tamcs were changed for the better, 
in homes and in socuty, sce he was young 
In Ina early days, every bodv was understood 
to have a temper , ind the admission in the 
abstract did not much help the endurance of 
such peculiarities }y ue pela in daily hfe 


the weakest organ 
of fiiness occurred, 


¢ should be annable and it his become a 
be ie otherwise Nv donht the todily 
state of bil washers—that 1s of the vast 
majority —sabjcet, w they were to low spits 
—muat hive had an incalculable amount of 
influence on the dawst he was sleep Gwever 
Hay may }anice asswsains stole into 


e come 
murdered im TT at whe he last 


the 
i the 


ES now, 3 was conadered the rule that 


vnnstic temper, 


Vi we wo wk 


of 
astgouson cvary Bundy overan unwashed diffcrcnce now, Ict us looh round fn (noe 


» ~=©6 ot as not long ame a cla 


sple M8 an old woman of his flock very ill 


tha shocl ing anewer to the advice he g we 


t}, J wall send the doctor to ycu ’sad ha, Sand know 


ZT can tcl you what to do meantini 
your feet in warm watcr, and go to hed” 
‘Put my fiet im water! 
pritent, ‘why not iv drop of water 
tou hed nny f ct for tlurty years” 


exclaimed the 


man, bad washers for that is disagree sLle— ina 
met the good ones will answer every 


purpose) the 
most healthy and checaful households we 
Is there 1 house where the doctor 


Put seldom enters, but as a suest —where the Juds 


[are bnisk in shop or warchcuse und the lassus 
merry whome ? It is prettv cert un that 


has {carly hours are found there and plenty of cold 
Moreover, | water 
whe vowed that not a drop of water should | re 
ever touch her fect, and, thinking at proper! water , 
to render a deason to the clergyman, she told | ablution, undar the lesser fever of toil 


The fever paticut finds mexpresmable 
lief from the sponging with vincgu and 
and the same kind of rehet 1s given by 
The 


him that she had had a dau hter who had anxious merchant orstatesman ishaunted m his 


once bern persuaded to wash 
that that daughter: had 
twenty-five 


her fect, and 
dhe before she was 
dt ww not lonzer azo than some 


miontha, that a decent Woman, too 1) atte: her 


eonhmement to dress har aniiant interfered to 


pr vent ity aims being washed, saving that if Gratenberg 01 Bewhydding, ot 


a child’s arma fclt the wtte: before 1t was ain 


months old, 1t would becume a thef, and, | 


ne arded pathetically, “ I> wouldn't hhe 
that '' 

Tl lately, the gentle hnew as httle as the 
simple now do, what thev suffered from 
negtect of the skin nor how it was that they 
suffered aa they did They dhd not know 
how, when the pores of the skin are loaded, 
and its action checked, an undue burden 18 
thrown on the mtenor — When, in this 
state of chrome fever, the intemo: organs 

in their work, and the auifere: was 
op by sensations of smking and 
Janguor, he was apt to resort fo stumulanta, 
Which, affording rehef for the moment, 
aggravated the rhischief, And when, at last, 





their right proportion 


bed by images of terror or wearied with galling 
cues his morning diaught and his morning 
bath restore all things to then true aspect and 
‘The author—the most 
sensitive of humm bungs—has gone to 
; Malvern, 
burdened with cae and di eu, tremblug at 
the arzival of the maul, recoiling from the sight 
of reviews and newspapers—and, in a week o1 
two, has omitted to speculate on the fate of 
ins own hook So one of the fratermty bears 
witness to his friends im priv ite, and, rf one 
of the genus arritaéve is thus made serene by 
cold water, what wonder 1s there mm any effect 
that 1¢ may have had on the tempera of men 
in general ? 

e slipperinesa of the grass on these slo 
seems really worse than ice As we alt under 
a bank, eating our dinner, we see two young 
lahes on an opposite slope m ® most helpless 
poaition They have poles, with spikes at the 
end, and they hold each othery’ » but 
they can make no way, upwards or mdeways. 


Charles Dickens] 
‘with feet, knees, or hands. There is nothing 
te ; and the is shiny as satin. 


; grass 

If they join hands, they go down only the faster. 
They drive their toes into the ground, and 
rest on their poles. Now they try again.. 
Worse and worse! Now they scramble, 
using all their resources, and achieve two or 
three feet of ascent; only to slide down half-' 
a-dozen. Their shoe-sules must be like satin 
by this time. rtd must take their chance 
of getting safe to the bottom, and make one 
slide of it. So we think; but they do not. 
By the time we have dined, one of them has 
sidled to a patch of gravel, whenee she can 
extend aid to her companion. When they 
are on the stony path, how they step on, en- 
joying the security, and roughening their 
shoe-soles as they go ! 

How happy every body looks! the clderly 
lady with her newspaper under the tree ; the 

batty girl in the riding-habit, with her pocket- 
fas erchief tied about her throat, as, heated 
by her ride, she comes up into the wind ; the 
pale gentleman, who takes the short cuts up 
the hill, instead of following the zigzag. He 
brought the pale face with him, no doubt; 
but hard! that springy step. And there is 
a cheerful granny, knitting in the sunshine, 
while that unparalleled creature, her first 
grandchild, tuttles and topples on a safe piece 
of level grass. How many women, young 
and old, are sewing or knitting in the open 
air! And in the cool chamber at St. Aun’s 
Well, where the water is trickling into the 
marble basin, sits another, plying her needle, 
whule enjoying pious conversation with a lady 
who has some tracts in her hand. They are 
saying, how very “’andsome” the clergyman 
was that preached last Sunday. We leave 
these acdentary people behind us, and rove 
where we shall meet the rovers. While 
diniug, we surveyed the vast expanse through 
which the Severn winds to the south-west, 
und where we can descry Worcester in one 
direction, and see in another the amoke 
which indicates Gloucester, and some glitter- 
ing appearance, which we are told is Chelten- 
ham. Now we turn our backs on this, and 
walk a mile through the ae area valley, ta 
see what the other side of the range will 
show. 

‘When we come out upon that glorious view, 
we find a little party of Scotch ladies, plea- 
cant and kind, who show us the Bristol Chan- 
nel, a bright line issuing from behind far- 
away hills; and Welsh mountains, cloudlike, 
but well-defined, through an atmosphere reek- 
ing with heat. While we sit, picking out 
churches and gentiemen’s seats, and tracing 
roads, and envying the dwellers in nestling 
farm-houses, and counting ponds (because the 
complaint of the fastidious is of want of 
water in the ), and laughing at the 
ploughing (four bullocks, two horses, aud four 
Ten boys to a plough), the Scotch party 
think “it is very warm, certainly,” bat that 
they must “just go over the hill” They 
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will not stop short of the beacon, we think, 
It ia only “-mile off; steep, certainly, 
but only half-a-mile. At all eventa, we go. 

en there, and leaning against the pule, 
and remembering how many hats have bean 
blown either ipto Herefordshire or Worces- 
tershire, we ayauize for a wind. See there! 
there is a little girl actually weighing snuff 
in her tiny scales of gourd-skin, balanced upon 
s forked stick stuck in the ground. Nota 
grain flies off to set anybody sneezing. Who 
comes here for snuff? The mother, sitting 
with her face tu the north, to make a shadow 
to sew in, may sell cakes and fruit; but who 
would come one thousand three hundred feet 
above the level of the sea for snuff ?—this 
being, moreover, the most windy point in tho 
county. It cannot be snuff that these vory amall 
bees have cowe hither for; these little, dusty- 
looking, fuwn-coloured bees; and these tiny 
red-and-black butterflies, Why are they here ? 
We have left the blossoming gorse far below ; 
and the foxgloves ae Jower still; yet there 
are bees resting on my coumpanion’s bonnet, 
and butterflies flapping their wings on the 
stones of the crum i mound, 

There go the swallows, sending specks of 
shadow skunming down the slopes. We shall 
see more of them, no duubt, in the dewy 
morning, to-morrow. And look, what a nuble 
pair of hawks! Their brown plumage and 
the outline of head and beak are wonderfully 
distinct against the sky, in such a light as 
this. Now they quiver in one spot of air for 
a minute together ; and then they swoop 
majestically, and rise to quiver again. Where 
is the doomed mouse that the nearest scems 
to have fixed ita eye on} Will it not have 
the sense to run in under the gorse, as ] saw 
one do, as we came up the hill? There are 
mauy mice here, I see; and that is why we 
are treated with this show of balancing and 
wheeling hawka. 

Those who want shade here must bring 
umbrellas. There are only scraps of shade 
anywhere about, and those are taken posses- 
sion of by the sheep ; except one, where I saw 
a baby laid, for its noon-day nap. The sheep 
huddle in, and coil themselves up like dogs. 
They look 0 sleepy, that we are sorry to 
disturb them. We say so, in the civilest 
manner, but they will not trust us, but go 
leaping and trotting away into the sun, 
Perhaps they will come back to their solus 
when our backs are turned. 

For some time, as we walk southwards 
along the ridge, the grass has been yrowin 
thinner ; and now we have really roug 
ber on broken rock, This is an adven- 
turous lady on her donkey, at such height, 
on such a ridge, among these débris, sat 
is her child asking, that toddling two-yeur- 
old? “Who made all this mess 7” My dear 
little fellow, what an irreverent question ! 
He will not find that out; for his mother 
cannot answer him for laughing, His futher 
informe him that we cannot always tell how 


7 
ynesses aro made, Here is another kind of. 


mesa; cliaif scattered about. We soom see, the 


why. On this sharp edge of the ridge, the’ 
very narro whence it seems as if we could | 
leap into Wales on the one hand, and England | 
on the other, is a man thr@hing his little: 
erop of wheat on the bare grodd. No doubt, 
he brings it up hers to be winnowed by the 
wind; for it is a atrange threshing-floor 
enough. I[f so, be is linappointed fur not 
fn apeck of chaff rises in the air. It hes as 
dead ay the giain In answer to our question, 
he says he brings it from his field on the hill- 
Bide, below 

One more glange down upon Great Malvern, 
before we tuinAownrds the Wyche. The old 
chureh looks well, though the square top, the 
roof, of the tower is the most conspicuous 
mart of it to us: and how gay the white 
fase look, with their gardens! The par- 
terres, one rose-colonr with verhenas, auother 
seartot with veraniuma, are bright tu the eye, 
even here, That white road looka terribly 
dusty. This is decidedly the best way to the 
Wells to those whe are not ina burry, 

We pass the chaam of the Wyehe, turnmy 
our heads away from the tobacco and snutl 
shop, and the handbills which are stuck on 
the racky walla, We lose sight of Welsh 
mountains and Werefordshire orchards for 
to-day, aud dexeond pradually, by broad, cay 

aths, to the great ash, under whose hospita- 
He shade we reat. Then, down and down, 
till we are under great onks, loaded with 
acorns, and beeches rich with mast, aud 
ohestonts with their puckly green fruit, and 
mountain-ash with berries of brilliant scarlet, 
bright beyond all precedent. We enter the 
back-door of the Well's House, and find our- 
relves on the third story, We yo down to the 
upstairs drawing-room, where friends and 
coffee are awaiting us, O!' what a view it is 
from that window! Tow the shadows are 
apreading over that vast champaign, swallow- 
ing up a pool here, a range of corn-ricks 
there, and beyond, nook after nook of the 
reaches of the Severn! We cannot atay 
within. Ifa carriage is to he had, we must 
be aff, and see Eastnor-park and Ledbury 
ehurch-—never mind how far it is! Don't 
count the miles! Ht is full moon to-night, the 
harvest moon, and we shall be on high ground, 
far aluve the mista of the champagn. 

Into that wide champaign we must not now 
get foot, in description, or we shall lose «ight 
ah all bounds. We have to do with the hills 

one. 

The seat morning is, after all we have said, 
the time for the hills. Then the trees have 
shaken down dew enough to lay the dust on 
the lower paths; and on the uplands, the 
grass is glistening with the tiny dro en 

¢é sheep come ronning up the chaded side to 
meet the sun, instead of crouching into dark 
nooks. Then the lark springs up from some 
grassy crevice, and the swallows are innume- 
rable. The hawks are not abroad yet, and 
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every other creature salty easant to ser 
water-patients run & already, . 
with all the vigour ofthe healthy. We know 
that they have bad the balmy sleep which 
creeps over them from the folds of the wet 
sheet, and the animating stimulus of the cold 
bath, and of the draught of water at St. Ann’s 
Well ; and here they are,—a few of the bravest, 
on the ridge. Those who remain below see 
but little of the prospect; fur on the east, 
the mists still shroud the landscape; but 
on the Herefordshire side all is clear and 
bright, both within the shadow of the hills 
and beyond it. What a vast shadow it is! 
and how cvol lie the farmsteads and orchards 
and dark pools within it! Brilliant as the 
sunshine is, to us all looks cool, while the pure 
breeze searches out every pore of the skin, and 
refreshes the whole frame. There is one, 
however, who does not enjoy this like the rest. 
That young lady is heated and panting, as if 
she had raced all the way up the hill, instead 
of Weing brunght ona doukey. No wonder ! 
Look at her waist! Compare that pinched 
waist with the unlaced human form, and sa 
ifit can be true and good. Compare it with 
the Venus de Medici, and say if it can be 
beautiful, As for the heauty, can she not see, 
by examples before her eyes, and by her own 
looking-glass, that she has to pay in oa bene 
for any fancied gain in form by tight-laciug 1 
As for the rashness, we could tahe her toa 
sehoo] where two or three of the girls cannot 
write an exercise without palpitation of the 
heart, and scem doomed to the fate of a 
companion who lately died suddenly from 
tight-lncing. This young Indy can hardly he 
a water patient ; for mo physician would 
surely undertake the case. Any physician 
would tell her that nothing can be done while 
the trunk is compressed, the circulation im- 
wded; too much work thrown upon the 
ungs, too little play allowed to the heart, and 
no action to a considerable portion of the skin. 
The tightness is not the only, though it is the 
greatest, mischief. There should be free access 
of air allowed to every part of the external 
frame, and that cannot be while the trunk is 
closely cased in double or treble jean. The 
bath and the draught of water can be of little 
use, if the skin is immediately after stop 
in its action. The bringing of the blood to 
the surface by the water treatment, and the 
impulse to the circulation by this morni 
exercise, are of no use—~of less than none— 
the heart and lungs are to labour as we see 
them labouring in this panting girl, whose life 
may, any day, go out under the effort. Is 
there no one who will show her a few illustra- 
tions of what she is about, in thus dressing 
ie ola ?—no one who laa ; phates ange les 
or plates, as more striki @ 
Se contracted heart, the : war, and 
Iungs, the impure complexion, the starved or 
brain, which come of tight-lacing } 
See how the shadow is drawing in! It iz 
well we are so hungry, or it would be too 
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hard to leave this breezy summit, and the 
wunny bench which somebody has been kind 
enough to set up forus The shadowy circles 


on Cam 


Hill look tempting, and, m this in the short 
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doubtful, the ways and means had to be dis- 
eonsed How was it 


ossible for the pro- 
rs to give two hundred thousand persons, 
gnace of thirty days, free admis- 


clear light, the summit seems very near If sion to the opera, the theatres, the pubhe 


we were not so hungry, we could not but 
—almost as straght ws the bud fhes e 
will be there before the noon haze veils the 


p et—~will not we 1 
“Yes, but ifsv we must 90 down now to 
bieakfast” “So be 1t Wall you cngage to 


be mm the house within ten nunutes —~ITs at 
Let us try ” 


THIRTY DAYS OF PLEASURE FOR 
FIFTLEN kEhANCS 


Sner 1s the marvellous announcement that— 
pwmgphed in newspipers postcd upon walls 
and scot forth on the wings ot handbilla—has 
been astomsling Parts f91 several weeks 
pt ,—a muaculous projcet to provide plea 
sure for thirty consecutive days to some two 
hundred thousand persons But ple wure of 
what hind? Lomany barric ides irc ple wures 
and thify dij@ not too Iens for thei enjoy 
ment Could it bethe ct ject of the prospectus 
to gct up vicvolution}y subscription to pro 
vide cach subscriber with tiftccn frincsa worth 
of free lum accor hng to the pirticular taste 2 
As mty be supposd there were not wanting 
alarmusts, who, taking thut view hol settled 
the veriest minutia of the ine litite U risins— 
down 1 list of prices t> betsal 1 ited to the 


publi, at fixed prices, ds— Lyfriunchise 
ment for on, two fiincs fpen ind advised 
speaking, ove franc, fifty ccntimes ditto, 


with sarcasms, or swe piquinte two francs, 
ditto, with hbels two fries fifty contiumes 
Gencral violence « descretion = J8oodshed and 
infamous excesscs to be chuged 19 supple 
mente ” 

A short time clipsed however and the 
united sagicity of al least six pournals about 
six hundied erfe politiciins and n> end of 
the mob, was found to be miserably at fault 
and the ercdulous and superficial ware im 4 
“blaze of tiiumph’ The design was dis 
covered to be a merc haumless ittempt to 
apply the principles of association ind co-ope 
ration in a new manner, to secure to the 
people—not their pulitie ul mghts, which they 
somehow manage to do without—but their 
favourite pleasures , which, to Mienchnun ae 
something ike a necesarty Benefit socic tits, 
in England of all descmptions, had donc 
much ty teach “the people’ to be provident , 
the Great Exhibition had done moie in en 
couraging them to be industrious , but 1t was 
reserved fur the French to pomt what 1s, to 
Frenchmen, an equally tinefal moral, by show- 

them how they may comtuue to make the 
most of the result, both of their providence 
and their mdustry Accordingly, France has 
her “Trente Jours de Plater pour quinse 
Francs” 
The nature of the design bemg no longer 


dens of Paris , to Mabuille, tothe Chaummeére; 


s 


to the Chateau Rouge , and to the fétes of the 
surrounding country — Asniéres, St Cloud, 
Versailles, Meudon? In the first place, the 
specul ition could never “pay ,” ten sous per 
head per chem benz the only return for an 
expenditine involving at least as was cilcu- 
lated, ten times that amount Physical impos 
stnhty was also set up as another slight oljec- 
tion —Suppose the two hundi cd thousand per- 
sous should tike 1t ito ther heads to visit the 
sane place on the same idential evemng— 
How coull the icqmaite amount of accom 
modation be provided for them ? Whai would 
he the fate of the opara, with two hundred 
thousand determine fi sieht scora beste nung 1ts 
doors? What could he expected cf the most 
yielding and expansive of public sardens 7 

‘Lhe hnanual put of the matte. was soon 
answered = It was not a question between tho 
proxctors and the public, but between the 
projctora and therisedves then cteat and 
undisziuised object beng the acquisttion of 
money they hivi of course made ult dus calcu- 
lations If theac calculations failed, they were 
piepurcd to take the consequences With a- 
gaud to the 8 cond diffculty, the solution was 
equally aample Tf the two hun tred thousand 
subs i ersdcsned wythin, so unnatural wa 
simultane us visit to the syme place of amuse 
ment they coull not he gratified In fact, 
recording to the wrimygeincnis, they could 
not select then own particular amusement 
fx any particulir evaunng, but must subnut 
to take then tmn is gencral convenience 
might dictate — [hus, the two hundre | thou- 
sand would be distributed every evemmg over 
ad the ploces of amuscrcnt, very han seclng 
everything ty dosces in due course 

Lhe projectors calculated that the the tres, 
spccta des, bulls, concerts and pubhe gardens 
mand wound Pans afforded Aiily a Commo- 
dation for thiec hundie 1 thousand persons , 
and they gauamtecd t» make arrangements 
with the dicetors of these amusements for 
plucs for the two hundid thousand sub- 
scrilees They further supported thar case 
bv citing the opinions of such men as Victor 
Hugo and Alcxandrc Dumas, who expressed 
ther waim belief, both in the commercial 
practicability and somal advantages of the 
schem. ‘The principal theatres, to be sure, 
announced, publicly, ther rfusal to make 
any “arrangements” for the reception of this 
wholesale visitation on any but the usual 
terms , a “reduction on taking a quantity ” 
was out of the question lis decimon woul], 
of course, involve extra expenditure on the 
part of the projectors, but, nevertheless, 
could not prove fatal to the project, which 
was soon understood to be m a far way of 
realisation 
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The most 
Jours de raped were now the satiri 
journals, who eould not, of course, give up 90 
todd =e edt fur ridicule. The ff Coraatre” 
was tao to trouble itself much about 
the matter, so long as there remained Red 
Republicanism, or Moderate Republicanism, or 
Republicaniam of any kind, to bring into con- 
tempt ; but the “Charivari " needed subjects 
for its artists, who had been working “ Actu- 
alités” aud “Causeries” to the last point of 
despair; and the “Trente Joura” was tov 
tempting to be mised, But after a few days 
of must unparalleled facetiousness in its picto- 


potent enemies of the “ Trente 





‘in some cases it will be 


cal fall price of admission ; bat then 
other there 
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to pay the 
,,on the 


th 

hand, are 
well worth seeing, but which 
little support ; and these may, doubtless, be 
secured on advantageous terms, The conclu- 
sion, therefure, must be, that, taking the 
average, al/ the amusements of Paris may be 
at the disposal of M. Rion, for considerably 
less than the sum subscribed. 

However this may be, the scheme is now 
in operation ; and thousands of the middle 
classes of Paris arc availing themselves of an 
opportunity that, to a Frenchman, is no cotn- 
mon boon, 


rial departinent, the “Charivari” appeared To secure a day's Bip N for 
one morung with the impomny advertisemeut , the sum of five-pence, is, indeed, an effort of 
of the “'Treute Juure” on its back page; and, {human ingenuity that few except a French- 
by a curious coincidence, from that exact date man could have conccived ; but so tempting 
the “Trente Joure” disappeared from its, are the terms offered, that there is no reason 
pages an & aubject for satire. Meantime the | to suppose that a nution, even leas partial to 
‘Tintamarre ” had not been idle. The “ Tin-| pleasure than the French, might net take 
tamarre” is the latest literary offspring of advantage of thein. 
the satirical mind of Pans It spuins your’ Such is the veracious history of an under- 
“polished razor keen” as a weapon of wit, takimg that has been exciting the ridicule, 
and, in ita warfare, inclines itself to the five- | reprobation, approbation, and, ultimately, co- 
and-twonty-bladed pocket-kiife ; while at does | operation of all the harmless people in Paris, 
not neglect to attack with the tomahawk as | who are not too much occupied with politica, for 
often as it has strength to lift that weapon. ‘the last several wecks, hether it be a very 
1t inchnes itself to zoological compariwons ; important or desirable object to throw open 
and, when a minister or journal of Orderis'so much muscellameous amusement to an 
to he attacked, the old-established donkey is | equally miscellaneous collection of persons, is 
ite favourite jNustration,—except when this 'auother question ; but the realisation of the 
nuimal gives way to the equally congenial | “Trente Jours de, Plaisir™ (unless M. Rion 
Labuon. happeus to be ru ned) is certainly not with- 
The Tintamarre,” from the very first, out its significange, as an indication of what 
waged war against the “'Trente Jouis,” for we may,; spect fup the future—either of good 
no reason more gerious, | believe, than the or evil—frum the associated movements of 
fact that it afforded w good mark, The argu- | large masses towards a comunon object, As 
ments against the practicability aud utility of a matter of taste, the uotion of thirty days of 
the echeme having been exrhauated, a grand pleasure implies wastefulness of the most valu- 
discovery was made,—that the name of the able but miost fleeting of human possessions ; 
director of the project was Rion, and that his! asa matter of practice, it may be pronounced 


name was naturally susceptible of a pun!’ 
Accordingly, the changes were rung upon the 
word, most remorseleasiy. “Rion de tout,” 
eguee in every column, in an endless variety 
ot forma, all tending to the conclusion that 
“nothing at all” was precisely what the sub- 
acribers were likely to get for their money. 
Aa may be supposed, the donkey was trotted 
out, until he must have been as dead beat 
as the reader himself; and as to the baboon, 
hia aynonyme was legion. 
Notwithstanding, however, this terrible 
ce, it waa announced, a fow days ago, 
that the directors were in a position to pro- 
ceed with the oot of the project. 
Whether or not they had secured the desired 
number of sabseribers, I am unaware ; but it 
is evident that they have obtained a sufficient 
number to justify them in taking the atep. 
Nor is there any reason why “the project 
should not be auocessful with even something 
Jews than the proposed number of subscribers ; 
« depends upon the facilities which , 
the direstora of the public amusements give | 
to the undertaking. These, of course. vary ; | 


te 


a ema About a week of continuous 
sight-seving is sufficient to sicken any 2 
posseasing a respectable amount of fastidious- 
neas; a month of it will scarcely bear con- 
templation, For my part, I would as soon 
walk a thousand miles in a thousand hours, 
Neverthelesss, chacun @ son gott: M. Rion 
has accomplished a bold feat, and M. Rion’s 
subscribers have my hearty congratulations. 
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Istrrose that most readers of Household 
Words have dipped at times into the pages 
of the “Prose Edda ;” and, in the antique 
freshness of its narrations, enjoyed a picture 
of the beliefs of our Scandinavian ancestors. 
J suppose they have mused over the odd 
feastings of the gods in that jolliest of all 
mythologies ; and have concluded with me, 
that the taste for asso, ating business and 
banqueting runs in the 1? Sod of us Northerns. 
‘or dues not Tacitus t'" us, in his oracular, 
epigrammatic way, tha,’ ge ancient Germans 
discussed public atfa “* twice; once when 
drunk, and once wher ‘sober? And did not 
that notable Douglas, Archibald the (Grim, 
stop the mouth of the gentleman who came 
with the King’s warrant, by saying that it 
was “all talking between a full man and a 
asting ?"—-by which allusion to an admitted 
maxim, he excused himself for hanging the 

risoner whom the warrant was to have 
iberated. 

The fact is notorious that dining is a 
solemn, national institution. “The deatiny 
of nations,” says Brilhat Savarin, “depends 
upon the manner in which they dine.” We 
make political movements ; we establish 
world-wide commercial enterprises; we or- 
ganise public charities, by means of dinners, 
Everything of importance is done, when— 
“the cloth being removed ”—there is a fair 

e for exertion. The ancients sanctified 
their chickens ; we roast them : they canonised 
their pheasants; we shoot and eat them. 
They decorated their demi-heroes with 





crowns of parsley. We garnish with parsley | 
which excited enthusiasm scts , 


the offerin 
before our Warriors when they return from 
India to be feasted at the public Walhalla in 
Bishopsgate Street. 
The temple of these ceremonies ; the “head- 
uarters of * prog,’” (to borrow a phrase from 
oore’s Mr. Bob Fudge) is a building of a 


solemn and decorous aspect, It is made 
known to the world by the ele le as the 
“ London Tavern "—the London Tavern, xup- 


posed to represent the genus. The purpose-like 
gravity of its aspect causes it to be occasionally 
mistaken, by country cousins, for the Bank of 
England. Neither would a provincial dis- 
believe you if yon told him it was Exeter 


Vou fy, 
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Hall. Only, during the summer season, you 
may see certain placards announcing dinners, 
“with his Grace the So-and-so, of So-and-so, 
in the chair,” hanging modestly outside ; and 
at six o'clock, during the same period, white 
cravats are Plontiful at the portals ; for it is 
here that the most important dinners of the 
day are devoured, ere, the East India 
Company solemnly feeds, in celebration of its 
empire ; and many City Companies make The 
London Tavern their Hall, and the depository 
of their plate. 

Such is the establishment of whieh I pro- 
pose to pive readers a sketch. Patriotism 
demands it of me. Who am I! you will say. 
Some garrulons diner? No matter. I may bo 
a solitary enthusiast, who has visited this 
scene of so many dinners with the reverential 
feelings of other patriots when they wandor 
over the field of Waterloo. 

I think I ought to begin with what they 
call a “historical sketch ;” but I must first 
note the significance of the name “tavern.” 
Your superficial observer classes “ hotels,” 
and “taverns,” and “inns” together. He 
is wrong. ‘The genuine tavern furnishes 
no beds, It affordeth not the casual chop to 
the stray wanderer. It ixssueth not the ocea- 
rional bottle of wine to the solitary toper. 
It has no coffee-room partitioned off for 
dining mankind as Mr. Huxley fattens oxen, 
by stall-feeding: but, on the contrary, dis- 
plays broad acres of snow-white pasturage 
teeming with the richest viands and sparkling 
with the brightest wines. It is not a place at 
which a man can say, indifferently, that he has 
“had his dinaer;” but where, he will tell you 
unctnously that he has “dined ”~-a vast dis- 
tinction. the first being a mero impulse of 
physical voracity ; the second a Kite. If you 

o into that hall; and, with an irreverent off- 
aiid air, order an impromptu repaat, you will 
be referred to the Spread Eagle in Grace- 
church Street, or to “ Joe’s” in Finch Lane: 
the London Tavern is a temple of es 
art; and you would be equally justified 
in ordering “a profile in this style in half- 
an-hour” of Maclise or Stanfield. Dinners 
of a scientific character—whether expensive 
or moderate ; but always scientific-—~are the 
business of the Tavern proper. It was to 
promote these that the Loudon Tavern was 
established, on the Tontine principle, eighty 
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years ago What tunes deaombe as 


a want was felt for somethin: of (he sort,. 
and the houww was built to 


at thut tune 
supply at The eyhty saws hive rolled 
post, dumer after diver lee been eaten, 
anc the Tavern sf ins open to tresh 
muvetingn, neil fir free banqueta, keep 
any, On the entitsd 

aixty or cytty stron taking om anailrery 
lepiona dani. Ube dining sc won, and feed 
ug partes varying iy numbers fem a 
an 
Jiu 
whet toners nay give sapode-t lintle dinuea 
toh sbe helot fiends, with reascuable port , 
or Ps bouchtar may cutertam dns hah bern 
camnd awith cobweb woven ch anpeene, still 
radient of the sun that warmed the vata, « 
of 4, 

A dinner, then, at the London Tavern 1s 
far fiom a heedless of ane onpudarate pred 
wg St inust be orgie | beforehand woth 
thot Getibetation an dtorethenght Ja mie tell 
you, that whether son de Saishs ca Dh 
Bouchie, thre " moter ob a cra d Whitt 
Wiel pper Manu, Company orth trea 
surei f adooval Sttebtemus Ee pital you wall 
dy wall te ap port al subecomitte fan the 

ile puspode of anu prelims con 
stitution, youtmell, aa q malian of Course chat 
mer Yout committee? boom ¢ scntially a 
commatttes of diate will bave to undergo 9 
Badd prehimmary dimmer for how will your 
committee be ade to settle th ball 

with that sound podment: which os 

ronult of experience without a full drease | 
Tehicaread ¢ | the care that on thas oe aon 
you subioit yout ahetely fo the bull ct fare 
to your hot He will wee by it) ae a lance 
your paastion ip life and what clive f palates 
Jou Tepe dead held me what yeu cat, el 
Th ih you what you ate osuth the great 
gastronamc Jawgiver With the hand of a 
duaatarardist he wall dash mo -ucordins to 
the rank and station of yoursdlf uid your 
canner a soup here, a side dish there , Ie 
will, paradventure hghtcu up your roasta with 
a hore dveire, a give aplomb to your aweets 
with an enérée of yaine 
tell yar with what wines your timer can tx 


(xecording: to the price per head) uid onsht to! 


be noicated If he thinks “your comumittes 
waithy of the honour he wall propos a 
descent ado his cellars—in the mornu z ubout 


eleven, ¢ when,” he wall say, Svour palate is! 


olean *' 

you. 
Wea descend not by a narrow ladder, but 

over a regula fight of stars, We begin by 


Go, by all means I shall accompany 
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shine nt an armny of sens ints! 


wiv to a taultitudmona aooht hug deed - 
Sindy (he commmeararal traveller tame gon rally © tuoht nappiuy ’ We Je avn that 


Nhat settled jie will! 


{Couducted by 


And such 18 his gy ealergad (fér, says the 
worthy proprietor, “Turtle mua be had 

pewly 1”) thet, aeZ say again, yon vunlt is given 
to his une We approach the recess of a some- 
what sepul“""" appearance, aud gaze into a 
little take we . own shclig are heaving 
dimly on the surfadef the water, the rewnc, 
podgy beads are peering out We muse over 
the protuns our first thenghts are uf soology , 
our second of soup We remember that the 
turtle as called Zestudo, that he isa West 
wn, and amphibious oad that he as 


he hove all Po veth an ¢ ynal tamper ature of 
hity tiv degrees [hat abaternious woianeal 
(whe Wot the canse of vbstamromsness 1p 


others) dives for three months upon a lieth 
rough saltama reat deal of water, and docs 
not de ree more in wer ht than ten por 
cent Phe smechl sf turtle wer hs (vou e¢ aon 
bate tuith by woah) thity five pounds, the 


fucest one hnehet ud twens yennds Tt 
monty one thard of aim that aq ous ad for 
snp othe upper put omaben the c vited 


Cty oh, We V weg the celeb aate do Lepee 
We turn away frong the vit whercn two 
{om ftiartl are poy r ously swum. and 
pasoon thaoush Goo yvine vankts on tont- 
steps falling Lht gl silently upon the 
naatilin ss uwdust 

On th co Tot ustr kh gleam a morsel of 
candhe which scm ls a lide th hens over 
the place Lhe a Jak o Lantern, running 
dows the Liw sauited reat, dancin ame ty 
the cobwe S as dat wenld tea ther, amd 
hohtias up walls of botth ends, that point 
geuuly t wards us Phe better 4 of cunnon 
Pdisas the regan of bns TD: there ae 
bins so be tthes deep oo ftor of bottles full of 
port there are fem thousand three handred 
in it ot Sir 
Chaks Wethaall, port, we wien to 
wuderstamd worthy ch a dlawyer oa wit) and 
Gemamber the untque respectable orth dovy 
of the wie) a Lory ‘The disht fds meat on 
some Champacue of fourteen vears? Dotiling , 
cuch botth tradine a venerable b ard, and 
slowly mitwang ito nellowed glory am ite 
recess ‘Lhese bottles, ke 


unt 


‘the a ens of the gaet, 
SmeH weet, and b! ssomioa the dust’ 


Here, alow is some champigne of the vint age 
ob i6—1 pecnarly ood champagne vintage , 
a happy vear tur champagne lovers Lucky 
the man who accures the wine of that year, 1 
bay common among dealers to mux the wines 
of varivus vintages Denouncing the practice 


with considerable emphasis, we pass on—be- 


remarking a emguar honour pad to our! tween heeatombs of Johanumberz, Tokay, and 


venerated frend the Turtle An unportant 
vault has been sacmfeed to hun , positively 
a whole wine-cellar bas been appropaiated to 
Ina tauks Before, he was not hept un a favour- 
able temperature , his artineial daca waa 
» “teo cold and damp, 
bor a sonal so warm and true! 


Burgundy—to more port im what 2 happily 
named “aasmy bin’ Port keeps tts ancient 
populanty atu! , fur wine-bibbing people obey 
the French adage, and always return to their 
hrat love In this bin 1s some very far port, 
through which Jones, a full-bodied member of 
“your committee,” looks knowingly as he 


nn von umeseasepainmanmed “nt - 
‘eemasahi larrieatertenen i 


a ren 


eters 
paren 





od 
meet 


senoennecttaee nee 
Chartes Dickens.) 


holds it nm the light; and over which Sunth 
amacks his contented hps. But 


“In yonder ary a Dread les!" 


arare and venerable wine, worthy of the prlate 
of the most accomplished of exusting judges 
There is some please in giving such y wine to 
him, & pleasure such as an utist feels an the 
applause of a mistaa Tash, with humble 
awe Whotisht clam the distinction of born, 
the best jud eof port? TDleunthe nune Its 








a good niumej—r name as wood as bunk netes, | 


for, seriwied at che toot of ob longs htth docu 

cits, it cCmmiaunds the pum ntact taomsands 
4 
f pounds aud the awe of hundte fyot crtiz ns | 
Tchensh tha nime moameim mary, andaf I 
ever mect the dearer (iiay it be at ute at ) 1 
rather think Dehall be very civil to him 

But * whither diagvest thou me, O Bu 
chus 1’? —-as Hore c exchiuns Still we chide 
thi uch avers of suwdust betwen gana 
embinkments of wine there ae tw ive 
hundred duzen botths of Champicne down 
here , there ave between kiN and s ven hun 
dred dozen of Cluet  Corked ap aim the e 
bane wea capittl of from ¢ vec to twelve 
thousar | pounds — those yg bes ubsoth oan 
snaple uniterest ut five pod “nt, wou om 
anvuntin,s to some five or sy Tandre by unds 
porannuin Your ¢ mruitie ube maturally 
pus] To with this cmbuarw ome t of vinous 
riches They ue too muh eT to chy se 
Despa ding, they ascend fiom te vault As 
they take leave till dinner tune they speck 
confidentidly to mime host - As to th 
wine,’ su Jones, wo leave dl dae to you’ 
—A wise resolution, doncs 

Poyaun the hall bless ane, what a bustle ! 
Men of business wpect hussy in A hasty 
acrape of the feet, sn dJ— 

“Which to the Mcatan Bondhel las ?” 

“Seccud floor, six says the porter 

Wiha htothe Raidwouy Smish Assurance / 

“Up st urs, and fist to the left’ 

“Fhus the bereaved Baly Asylum met 
yet 7?’ 


‘Ves, su En lof the ee _ 


“Which wy to the Guibble ton Junction 1" 


Tp k up my cus A worthy relative of 


mine had speculated consider bly on the | 


Gibbleton A more be wtiful line wus never 
deviscdl, it was tojgoin Gibbleton to the Gie at 
Tiank Due bestern Junction the only thangs 
objec tion able was, that Gabbleton had no necd 
of the anion in question 

“ First floor to the rnyht, sir,” replies the 

rier 

The Gibbleton mecting seems attractive 


sate ee 
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ven woe ae dnmeatelasnediics staid 
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ranged Tnn-wise, ae hive pernutted , nothing 
but the social and txpand d “table” The 
ancients, when they cowed to dine im the open 
aur, covered inthe tablesjan tc dled the build 
ing tade: nat-hence, from bibtinuwdh Tavern, 
not only a tible house, but 4 meching house 
The London Tavern, therefore is in he purest 
sense of the term utavern The diviim of 
is day 13 loss into mormmz noon, md ni ht, 
than into Matm.s id Diomas Th tie. 
tious efym List, Pomon, huh at that — 
My philol rv is intartupted, rv dovely fie 
pro ents itself on the Lindin Its smile as 
hewitching and when mv voice of music, tt 
sings, lather than says, 6 Pray give me your 
vot at? To ohhate myself for not bene 
vsubsa rier to the Bercaved Baby cst ubhish 
ment Dhe Tuite all the way up are 
Aatterine with bills dete fe uf oa Afeet the 
yungetcf ecgltt Vet fe Way Broyg, 
aftit fnith ¢ Hrivyzeee fans wdoa tew 
buon pleads, bean simply Go2ls 5 
Oiphan My present syuip thi uo however, 
enbist Pter the Gatdbleton shar dh ltbas dhe 
Cabbleton as to be wound up? this day, 
vi tumm of thre and inpence as cxpecte Tout 
{the thiaty shilhals pul © abla Gibbleton 
shucholle: b court cua under (he creans 
stim 8 oes un (> the dovely cans wer fos 
Ir ow Lb adus? 

Photos onan eb with benches, and 
sumypfucustly Turbo sy oa ted At th ond 
walug teble ta th Dir toms with aman 
psaiagury chp yor onbpen the benches 
we fully coup 2 Stampin oan the curpet 
Det ft ind anef uct ua rattlin: oof sticks 
ip bumbaediags aj unst the cho aula b cans 
Aosdl dot op ons, and ansaid th Directors, 
bowing in lestl, sex aalef them ue old aty 
ntiitlomen spotles Ty tenpect tble adi ss bhi 
secaaeburvreeds th aly atscaent Phen the 
Churn Jracom Barprr Tse ass the 
pop oranda hand dutterue, with ners susness 
Halth rulw oy been an Tish one, Ma O Cra 
tor of the Casth Too, would have get ap and 
mide a flouiish about Canute unl the ocean, 
mdf ury sharchollor wos vicl nt, another 
Director would sey that S men of fumly wore 
not to hav personal imputations cast on 
thea,” and dl that But Mi Bald 1, though 
chormously wealthy, 1 pitofully tuuad He 
makes vquiet preuuble tout the “unfottue 
nite tr'e ot radway affairs,” (2 low demoniae 
murunu of lau ht 1 succeeds), and “the pro- 
pricty of an anucable urangement,” (ronieal 
titters froma flushily dressed youth who had 
msked the pocket money of yeuts), whereupon 
the crnbosse | cling reverberates with a wild 


dozens of gentlemcn hurry to it with a cer, ery for “ Lhe accounts!” 


tain air of determination They clench thei 
teeth aa if they had tu take pas ticularly good 
care of bank nutes between them 

I follow As 1 ascend the stairs, I reflect 


The Secretary vaca with a clean, trim, 
bevwtiful document in hus hand—the balance- 
shect I observe thit the Ducetors Jook 
with some tndustry at the table all the time 


that this especial tavern fulfils its etymolozy ; The Chairman casts his eycs up to the eng 


to the viry letter 


Understand that the root in a very anxious state of absences of iain 


of the word tavern 1s—TZabula, a table , and} The only member of the Board betraying no 
we have already seen that no solitary hatches, ! uneasiness 1s Captaim Gunnersly , who leans 


Ls ceungibacenmeretllisemarmpeesenatianntbieenel Comal 
pare 














r 


back in his chair with the uuutistakeadle enews 
of a man who is The captain’s name 
is at - forty lines ; fees i Fah =e 
reside lieve, principally on the Cuntinent, 
“Preliminary ex tee fe begins the 
witha “hem!” “That is to say, mirverina 
and Engineers, eight thousand six hun 
and twenty cunts two shillings, and two- 
eer (groans, yells, and stamping with um- 

rellaa, very much muffled by the Turkey 
carpet). Solicitora, nine thousand two hun- 
dred pounds, (a burst of gronning, and cries 
of ‘Shame!’) Directors’ travelling ex- 
penses, three hundred and fifty pounds,” (ini 
mense laughter and groaning, during which 
Mr. Balder takes a note with a very business- 
like air), There are some more items, and 
the Secretary sits down. He leans against 
the back of his chair, with a thumb in the 
armhole of his waistcoat; and receives o 
continuous volley of groans and hisses, upon 
the brazen buckler of a sardonic smile. 

The Chairman rises, and blandly wishes to 
know whether auy shareholder has any 
observations to make | 

Observations! I think they liave some ob- 
servations to make, indeed. One little fellow 
in black, on the bench beside me, springs to 
hia legs as if he had become the adie 
victim of a corking-pin. It is now time for 
the sharcholdera to assert themselves, he 
says, The conduct of the Directors was 
fraudulent (Order). Well, if their conduct 
was uvt fraudulont, they had put their 
hands into the sharvholders’ pockets, and 
had spent their money! Then as to the 
“ Directors’ travelling expenses.” He wants 
to know who travelled with them ?—n 
dark inquiry, which cauaes immense emotion ; 

rticulanly in the breast of an old share- 

older from the country. The little man in 
mourning then draws a picture of what he de. 
acribes as tho “puzzling,” which he had reasor 
to believe prevails on those occasions.—Then 
the flashily-dreased young gentleman, (an emi- 
nent member of a debating club in the West 
End) makes some smart observations in the 
style of the late Mr. Canning. After him, of 
course, somebody calls the attention of the 
meeting to the “ real business before them,"— 
namely,—-the dividend (//ear / hear / hear /). 
Tt comes out then that there is about “ two and 
twopence” to divide per share ; and a face- 
tious oe proposes to spend the balance 
in a white-bait dinner. 

How it all isto end, I don’t know. But this 
I do know, that I have bought a ticket for 
the Hooping Cough Asylum dinner; that it 
is now nearly five o'cluck, and the dinner is 
advertised to take place at six, in that very 
room. Is this pussible! The Mexican 
Bondholders are stamping and hooting over 
our heads upon the identical floor that is 
expected to groan, in one hour, with the 
weight of a ieast for the worshipfal Com- 
Reny of Cordwainers. Will the infant 

tt, or the suckling Broggs be elected, in 
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another room, into the Bereaved Buby’s’ 


iGandested 7 


tumyapon enough to allow of the Protestant | 
Tailors to celebrate their nineteenth anniver- 
sary? I care little. The question whether 
I shall dine or not in “Messra. Bathe and 
Breach’s best style,” as the reporters have 
it, ia, at this particular juncture, my all in 
all. The main ingredient in a a inner— 
an a ci to me wholly impossible. 
y feelings overcome me. I can bear the 
suspense no longer. I descend the stairs be- 
tween a Mexican Bondholder and a Pro- 
testant Tailor. An aroma of brown gravy; 


delicious, genial—and appetising, smites my 
aensea. I look at the alec, and hope against 


hupe. As I pass a half-open door, appetite 
is further excited by the green gleam of a 
hock glass which catches my eye. <A snug 
little table is laid out for a small party. 
Madness! “ Your Committee” is arranging 
iteelf at table. 

The air will perhaps revive me. I try it; 
and with success in purifying myself from 
the heat and perspiration of the Gibbleton 
meeting ; but it cannot allay the acuteness 
of my suspense respecting the dinner. This 
f can bear no longer. I re-enter. To my 
inexpressible relief, the Gibbleton chairman 
darts past me like a fox with the whole pack 
at his tail, A low murmur comes from the 
stairs. ‘The two-and-twopenny men are de- 
ascending. lt is a quarter past five, and the 
room is but this moment cleared. 

The secretary has scarcely bound the last 
piece of red taupe around his papers, when 
fuur men 1ush to fuur corners of the Turkey 
carpet, and half of it is rotled up, dust and 
all ; four other men, with the half of a clean 
carpet, bowl it along in the wake of the one 
displaced, While I am watching the same 
performance with the remaining half of the 
floor, a battalion of waiters has fitted up, upon 
the new half carpet, a row of dining tables ; 
and covers them with tablecloths, While, 
in turn, 1 watch them, the entire apartment 
is tabled and tableclothed. a mien are 
at this work, upon a system rigidly uepere: 
mental. Rinse, Ragget, Thomson and Jiggs 
lny the knives; Burrows and three others 
cause the glasses to sparkle on the board. I 
express ay wonder at this magical celerity. 
Rinse modestly replies (supposing me to be 
a guest who has mistaken the hour) that the 
same pame is a-going on m four other rooms. 

“ Does this often happen t” 

“Six days out of seven, in the dining 
season,” suys Mr. Rinse. “Last February, 
when the uct was given to Mr. Mac- 
ready, we could not accommodate all the 
company here, because there were seven 
hun and odd; so we had to take the 
Hall of Commerce, down the street. 
merchants and brokers were doing their 
business there at four o'clock; and in two 


hours we had seats, tables, platforms, dinner, 
wine, gaa, and company all in.” 
4 By six o'clock io 
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“To a raluate-—pun 
this in a locomotive way, as he places 
tumblers up and down the tables; and I 
follow him as he speaks. 

By & quarter before six, everything is 
ready; a chair is planted before each plate. 
Exactly at six, the soup is placed on the 
table, and most of the guests are seated. 

‘The same side-door which admitted the 
Gibbleton directory opens, and the presiding 
Duke is portentously ushered in. He is a 

iat, homely old gentleman. Along the 

"es are many bald-headed old gentlemen, 

ppg into their soup like a flock of white 

irds in rows. There are many spruce young 

entlemen who are dining by proxy, for 

thera and uncles; and, who cannot be aaid 
to neylect the duty which has been imposed 
on them. As a general rule, I cannot de- 
scribe the company as conversational. It is 
true, that one must not neglect to dine; 
but a lively remark now and then helps 
digestion. I remark that the sociality is 
warmed up most rapidly among the “gentle- 
men of the press,” opposite to me. One of 
these is an exception. He is young, and the 
picture of misery. He would give the world 
to be snug in his chambers in the Temple ; 
where the page of Macaulay awaits his 
perusal; where his friend Jizley will call 
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orcas Cripplegate, of Peckham Rise, 
“nine hundred ad seventy ities pounda, 
eight andwcleven-pence, Three-and-w-quarter 
pal cent. stock ” (tremendous applause, which 
a for several minutes), All this is for the 
good of the little Toms and Bettys of the 
charity—who are ocvasionally brought in, 
perched on a table, and told to couch: Wat by 
no means to cry. 

And ao the evening wearson. Faint odours 
of pine-apple, quinces, and figs, mixing with 
the aroma of port and claret, and the dismal 
sounds of a spiritless attempt “to return 
thanks for the honour,” &., make one drowsy. 
I rouse myself by a vigorous draught of cold 
water, and am glad to emerge from among 
the crowds of red faces and white neckcloths, 
and sally out into the street. The night air 
feels chilly. Cub! 
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Roav-MENDING is pretty general at this time 
of the year, and upon roads now being newly 
macadamized we may pick up a good many 
differing specimens of granite. On the newly- 
broken surface of one of them, four substances 
of which it is composed can be perceived 
with great distinctness. The more carthy- 


this evening, on the chance of a game of| looking rock, in which the others seem to be 


chess ; but who will drop, in the dead silence, 
a card into his letter-box—over which the 
victim to dinner and public futy will sigh 
when he returns. 

At last, the cloth is removed. A youth 
who wears moustachios, and whom wu have 
missed from his seat, lately—(having tuken 
him for a distinguished foreigner, and won- 


embedded, is called felspar; the little hard 
white stones are bits of quartz; the dork 
specks are specks of hornblende, and the 
shining scales are mica. Felspar, quartz, horn- 
blende, and mica are the four constituents of 
granite. These are among the rocks of the 
most ancient times, which form a complete 
barrier to the power of the geologist in turning 


dered why he departed)—suddenly appears in| back the pages which relate the story of our 
public at one end, and stands up with eight! globe Layer under layer—leaf behind leaf 
others. They begin to sing—it is Von nobis, |—wefind printed the characters of life in all 
Then come the “usual tonsts.” Then comes! past ages, till at last we come to rocks— 


the “toast of the evening.” 

1 am bound to say that there is a decided 
want of inventive genius among our 
randial orators. 

voping Cough Hosjital, I submit, have been 
proposed without our hearing over again the 
unhappy old formula that “Up to so- 
and-so, and so-and-so, much had a done 
for the afflicted ;—the measled had had 
their friends ; the stutterer his asylum ; the 
squinter Ais home, One class remained to 
be relieved,” &c. 

The important part of the evening's for- 
malities is the cack icement of subscriptions. 
Then it is, that the benevolent donor learns 
what it is to feel the applause of his fellow- 
citizens: he hears it thumped on the table, 
and ingling from the wine-glassea. Then, the 
eheek flushes, and the waistcoat heaves with 
emotion, and the spirit spreads. Mr. Hi 
subscribes “one guinea” (faint applenee) r. 
Buigg, “two pounds two” (increased applause) ; 
Alderman ¥ “five pounds ” (cheers). 
His Grace, the Noble President of the day, 


pas 
Could not the toast of Our | 


|greenstone, porphyry, quartz, granite, and 


others—which contam no trace of life; which 
do not show, as rocks above them do, that 
they have been deposited by water ; but 
which have a crystalline form, and set our 
minds to think of beat and pressure, Those 
lowest rocks are frequently called “igneous,” 
in contradistinction to the stratified rocks 
nearer the surface, which have heen obviously 
deposited under water. Ketween the two there 
is not an abrupt transition ; for above the 
igneous, and below the aqueous, are rocks 
which belong to the set above them, insomuch 
as they are stratified; while they belong 
to the set below them-—insomuch as they 
are crystalline, contain no trace of life, 
and lead us by their characters to think 
of heat and pressure. These rocks, on 
account of their equivocal position, are 
called metamorphic. ; 
Under the influence of air, combined with 
that of water—water potent in streams, lakes, 
and seas, but not less potent as a vapour in 
our atmosphere, when uided by alternations 


| 
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in the temperature— 
We notional that one of the constituents of 
ranite -fUlspareway o conmparativcly carthy- 
vuking masi, in which te other matters 
saned to be endadd | In the decom- 
pomtion Of grams, thr felapar is th: first 
thing to give way, it becomes friabl and 
rains or rivers wash at down Capital sor at 
makes Whion the constitucnts of grunte 
partin this we, quirtg in the heaviest, ind 
mettle: oF dyar and the others may run 
with (uc stream, more or lows, quartz is not 
moved so cetly Now a on uephbours in| 
Amaiiauw oid putat, 6 that 4 fact,” and 
itconcerns uF possip about gold 

Bab w othe oldest rocks there lie hidden the 
gomnces af thet voloame action which iw not 
yet very coatsetly understood — Fortnnately, 
we ate not now callcd apon for any explane 
tiomofit iaseuough fur us that such a force 
exists, and thrusting bolow, fore os yer ante 
and such rocks (whi hh ought to he quie iu 
the bottom, thisu ho a aent meds an the 
upper layers and still ap oonty the am, until 
ih some places, they form Che suninit of 
sotridereble snountans Suh chan, sare J 
not often ever the re ultsof cei dena chty 
heave, Which pencrates a jaeat catastr phe 
upon the surface ef the earth, they me the 
products af fore const utly gpl tthrou hk 
AgeH ano a given oamanner Ta ede ote 
Peas wig Wea. apl te dia wressiy whoo 
we leave ont of our cdealition the mp rtunt 
ghaiment of Gui These dower ro ke then 
theses greenstone porphyiwes iad rar ites 
wrcniite s anal ees hay s throst thet ely wt 
weomay placa thr ash the upp oa trataet 
the oath ciust, in such os way ast doom 
mountain Pauses Now, ate a fut thas 
Wherever the old si cf the eqn ons dep sits 
—such wthose calle baba sats daaest om s 
and waeswache and tones 
superba, sooas to be broken thicush by 
precsuie them blow, and antrahd: upon by 
the naecus rocks, (pecially al the sad ag 
eos rocks tai panes teu dmg atoll fiom 
nurth ty sauth) there Qolkboamey la to hed | 
for Gohl ity teams be foun ombmed| 
with much newer formations , but atm unde 
the peculiar cieunmstaaces  yust 
toned that Sold aay be expect tte be found 
uany grat and valuable store 

Tn Vusteala, the gold discovenes, so now 
and sutprising to the public, we not new tu 
the scenuite world Mare thin two vears 
ago, man’ Lssiy on the Distribation of Gold 
Ore,” read before the Dotsh Assvcu tion, te 
Which our roulers will be mdebted for some 
ofthe {acts contamcd in the present gossip, 
Su Rudich Macht ou ! reminded lis geo- 
logical auditors that, m cousidtring the com- 
positon of the chief, or cistern, mdge of 
Auntialiy, and ata duection from north two 
south, he hud furetuld (as will as Colon) 
Helmersen, of the Russian Tmperul Mines): 
that gold would be found init, and he stated | 
that, in the last yea, one gentleman reaident: 
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, who had read what he had written 
an en on this point, had sent him 
specimens of gold ore found im the Blue 
Mountains, whilst, from another source, he 
had learnt that the parallel north aud south 
ridge m the Adelaide remon, which had 
yielded a0 much copper, had also given un- 
doubted signs of gold ore The operation of 
Engheh laws, by whi h noble metals lapse to 
the crown, hid mduced Su Roderick Mur- 
chison to re prea nt to Her M yesty’s Secretary 
of State that no colonists would bestin Peem- 
selv 8 in gold mining, if some cleu decla "ya 
on the subject were not nile, but, as no 
mesures on this he wd seemed to be m con- 
{emplation, he unferred that the Government 
may de of opinion, that the discovery of any 
notable quantity of gold might derange the 
stability apd regula miustry of a great 
colony which cventuudly must depend upon 
ite rgriciltural products? That was the 
langue used by su Roderick Murchison im 
September S49, milin Scptemlar 145] we 
aie all ptatl do ty the fat whih brings 
ainpliatic coufirmite n of his yeu Vv 
Potatisnotonly cout the Bloc Mount uns, 
und in other distua ts whete the Sold is now 
sourht, thet th 2 elogu coudivoens under 
Which wold muy bos ught reasoncbly are ful- 
tlh take forexumple the Ural Mount uns 
In very ancient times the Scythian natives 
supplied 2 bt fiom thence , au gen was 
supphe toalso by Pur pean tribes in Gamay 
aud ls where Most of those somces were 
wothed cut orf, tten Russia for centinies 
pose ssedth Card und ft asetats jold Moin 
Chis wore bove whom that wos re disc nenuk 
The mountuns hel been worked for thar 
non and coppa by Gutman umicrs, who 
ceidentaly dat upon oa sem of gold The 
solid vein Wan ans tnou Thatern bin ga 


hh ey to Le tpree se espensive and, mal suively, anpto- 


ductive os we shall presently osplum = Then 
gold hemes discovered accident uly m= the 
puperfierudrift: the more profit le work com- 
mone do Et woonly within the list very dow 
vearsthat Russia hasdiscovcred gold in another 

rtinother sa amons the spurs ofthe Alta 
Pountuns between the Jema und the Tenwe, 
ml abou, the shores of Lake Bukal Thos 
distuce has Geen enormously productive, und, 
for vbout four years before he discovers of 
voldain California had be n adding Lu yely to 
the gross amount of that met | aunually 
supphed for the uses of soenty The extent 
of this new district now worked 1s ¢qual to 
the whole arca of France , but all the gold- 
beaing land m Rossa 18 not yet by any 
means discovered The whcle area of country 
m Russa which fulfils the conditions of a 
gold-bearmg district % immense Eastward 
of the Ural Chiu it includes a large part of 
siberta , and iso in Rossian Auenma, there 
is nearly equal rewon for heheving that here- 
after goid will be discovered 

Before we quit Asia, we may observe, that 
the Chinese produce gold out of thur soil; 
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and although many of the mountain ranges in 
that country tend from east to west yet the 
conditions of the surface, and the mendional 
directions of the mountains too, would mdicate 
wn China some ¢«atensive districts over which 
gold would probably be found in tolerable 


abundance Gold exists also im Lydia and 
Hindostan. 

Now, to piss over to Ameina, where, ag 
we havc alieady said, the hussiins have 


a district in which gold may sme day 
be discovered Ino manv distiicts aul ng the 
line of the Rocky Mountuny, caperdly im 
thu 8 of them which some huded in the 
British territory gold may be lo hed for The 
old region ut Califorma has been recenth 
wsecovertdl Gold im Mexico where the condi 
tions ue azun tulfdled, is not anew discovery 
Gold in centitl Amener hics neglected, on 
account of the sad political condition ot the 
hittle states there ‘There is gold to be found, 
perhaps, uz the United Stites some distance 
eastw ud of the Rochy Mountuns Certunly 
geld districts will be found about the 
Alleghanns Gold has been found in Geor sta, 
North and South Carohna, and Virzima , 1 
eaists also in Cmula und may, probably, be 
found not vary far north, on the Buitish side 
of the St Lawrence Tn the frozen regions, 
which shat ia those struts md biss of the 
North Pok to which culy adventurers were 
Sent from Englund on the search for gold, 
gold districts most probably exist: althoush 
bhe shinies matter wis net otd which first 
exclled the cupidity of our forefathers 
Pwsing now to South Amenei New Granada, 
Pert Be ad, Le Plita Cimh, even Patiz ma 
cont un districls which si Lock for. i? 
There are one or twodtsuictsin Affi. whete 
gold ¢ xists 
that whichis called the Goll Coast, between 
the Niger and Cyn Verd, dso between 
Darfur ind Abyssinty and on the Mos unhique 
Cuast opposite Miaudusescaur In Australis 
the full extent of cur coll treasmie as mot 
yet discovcred Tm dur pe, out of Ris ta 
Han suy supplis ye aly cue or two bun tread 
thoasuid pounds wor ho, there as gold au 
Transyiviniw and Bohemis, the Whine 
washes gould down imto its sinds fiom the 
crystalline rocks of the hish Alps Lhe 
Daabe Rhone, tnd Tises, yiddd gold also 
m sinill quentities There are neglected 
munés of (old im Spin 
To come nearer home In the mining fic lds 
of Laadhilly, in Scotland, gold was w ushed for 
busily in the tune of Queen Klizibeth — Itas 
found also iw Glen Llinret, in Pethshue md 
at Caumbethead, in Ganirkshitre  Attanipts 
have been mule to turn toa count the Loli 
existing in North Wales and Cornwall About 
s1xty years ava, gold was found accukentally in 
the bed of streams which tun from 1 mountain 
on the confines of Wickluw and Wexf ad, by 
name, Crughan Kinshela. A good de al of gold 
was collected by the people, who, having tlic 
first pick, had soon earned about ten thou- 
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pbend and where it his deep holes 
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gand pounds among them hy their findings. 
Government then estabhshed worka, and 
having realised in two yous three thousand 
IX orgie} and seventy five pounds by the 
sale of gold, which it cost them more than 
that amount to gat, they let the matier drop, 
judicionsl 

Let nobody be dazzled, however, bv this 
enumeration of gold distziets, which 14 not by 
any means complete It as qmite truce thit 
there 1s no metal diffused so widely over the 
worlds surface as gold 18, with a single ex- 
ception, that of nen But with 1egud to 
gold, there 19 this important fact to be taken 
mto account that it 1s not often to be obtained 
from vans but 1s found sprinkled—in many 
ewes sprinkled very sparmugly , i 1 found 
nixed with qaatz and broken roch, or sand 
and alluvial deposit, often im quantities ex- 
tremely small so that the time loat in its 
separ ifiou—cven thoush if be the time of 
Ishiuves—is of moe viluc than the zold, and 
so the guld docs not repr the Tub of ex- 
traction Lt es only where a gold district 
docs not ful tclow a ccrtun lunit in its rich- 
ness that it yields v profit to the Tuboura 
Pure gold in dumps or grainy, or flakes, 19 to 
be found only at the surfiee Where as as 


Ihene and there the ¢ ic, uvein of tt is found 


decpin connexion with the quartz, i as com 
bin d with other muncrals, from which tt can 
be separated cnly by an expensive process , 
so that a .old vem, when Lai, gonarally 
yids less profit than a field As for . lid 
iunting m pencral, the history of every wold 
district umes to prove that the trade iw bul 
It 18 a Jottery m which, to be sure, there are 
some prizes but there is quite the usud 
neponderance of blanks 

dhe villages of gold scckers about Accra 
und elsewhere, on the Goll Cot, ue the 
villages of ne srocs more squid ind wictched 
than ficoneaces usnuly ue The wretched: 
ness of go id hunters in the wich treld of Cali 
formes by this time a hiachneycd theme 
Jikc, now the picture of a tolerably prose 
peronus ~cid secker in Brazil He gocs into 
the rivon with ale athern jacket on, having a 
leithein bas fastened before him In ia 
hind he cunins a round bowl, of hy tic6e 
wood, veut four or five fect im circumference, 
and one foot deep He goes mito the river at 
2 part where 101s not rapid, where 1 in ikes a 
Be pleased 
tornmember that ud do not yet lose sight of 
whit was bef aud shout the heaviness of 
quutz Lhe gold secker, then, standmg in 
the water, acrapes away with his fict the 
large stones and the upper layers of aind, and 
hshes up 1 bowlful of the older gravel This 
he shakes and washes, and removes the upper 
layer, the gold being the heaviest thing m 
the bowl, sinks, and when he has got 1d of 
ll the other niutter, which 1s after a quater 
of an hour’s work, or amore, he puts into jis 
pouch the residual treasure, which i worth 
twopence farthing, on an average Ue may 
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will have been punfied m the laboratory of 
nature, and mny be finally picked up in the 
pure, or nearly pure, state, or else 1t may be 
washed, equally pure, from the superhcial 
earth, as is now done m the majority of gold 
districte T'ut deep below the surface, im 
quarts veins cont uned within the bowcls of a 
nountain—th ugh, to be sure, 1t 18 not often 


eatin sn this way about sevenpence an hour— 
hot bad wages, but, taken in conneasion with 
the nature of the work, they do not look 
exceedingly attractive Here there is a safe 
Income, at any rate—no lott vy A lump of 
old, combined with quartz Jike that which 
ran been dragged from ( alifornis by 1ts Juchy 
finder-a hinyp worth more than thico thou 


sand pounds—is not a prize attamable in river 
washing fbat jump ita owner says, he got 
out of asvcin win h vem he comes to J urope 
to seck alin working Veins of quartz con 
tainn, go id whon they oc or, directly th y 
cease to be superticil, cease generally tc b 
very pe fitable to than owners but cf that 
we sholl hive to aay more proscntly 


found in such po siticns—cold exists generally 
ina condition far fiom purc, the chemistry 
of the artisan must d> whit the chemistry of 
nature had efleuctedin the otha ease , and this 
invclves rather an expensive process 

Surface polls found, compar ively pure, 
in lumps of vary vanious 417¢4, 01 1n rounded 
giuns or m sind) scales In this stite rt 1s 


By tlos time we have had occ on to ob  tound in the Cia) district cont uncd ma mass 
aerve more than once that gold ind quurtz}of couse grovel Ihe that foun Lin the newgh- 
are very trendly naghbours Now, we wall bowhool« {fond n, doewh me itisc ntamed 
mthe une of the jact which we have been mm a rouch shave, with much quirtz, and 
gaving np so lon, that when pramte dicam  chewhacanma more mul the dluvial deposit 
poses quartz, the heaviest moat rials dewt Phe water that lias wished at out of its fast 
gamly caniicd awny, and when cure l way {lel hos nit Teen always a merce mountain 
8 first to be depowted by cuacuts Gold torrent qr oy river crt succession of runs 
also, isvery hoy mate ight st compound Goll shin Je and sind have Pcen weumulited 
boas twelve tuucd hover than water, ad yimomany dia ts ov the same causes which 
pure golds nineteen times heavier, go UE ft prolaced car local drifts in which the bones 


therefore 
water, wil soon seftth to the botton Vers 
often yold will not ho moved at all nor evan 
quate «> gokl and quat7z remaim, while 
substin es which formerly existed in then 
noghbourho Tare washed away On when 
the whole as swept away togethor afta 
old has be oun sinking quartz will soon 
m onithing ¢ an | evenoam shing) ot 
alluvial deposits . ft md quaty ac apt to 
occur as cxcuedingly Goase nesht ours to cach 
otha 

How the zold forms in thos abr Ts ow 
hive po riht toway Beatin ibacd thet 
In newer formations occurs, althcugh mre 
apatinyly = lfow the zoll forms we dun t 
hnow In tact we have no right te say of 
gold thatatas tam dat all In th picsent 
state of chennastey zoldoas consider foas an 
Cement oc simple substance cf wlach othe 
tunoy aro fam lont Pom. iself com 
pounl bout of otha Inthe pres nt at ete 
of our knowhad.e therefoae oan tthe metals 
amucy really b¢ Jananti—w have n thing t 
tronbie oursclyves about Gall lamer are ct 
the chiments (there are ascmewhare about 
forty inoall) of which the cath 1s built ot 
course cain cd trom the begun and will 
be found an the ollest racks It exists Td 
other cements in cambimation It isc ma 
lined with tron antimony manganese copper, 
arsenic, and other things but it 1s one ore at 
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pecubarity of gold that at wnet casily ovnised | Brazihan searcher 


ly hitter 


whon sti} cut cfoots place bv cf the mummoth, the rhingcetos and other 


extinct quidrup ds occur 

{he newly pure , ld thusd posited im very 
sup wircial Layers, may be readily distin suished 
frou all other things that hive external 
rsecmblin¢ ty st) Gr: ldo an this atate his 
twiys more or iss ats well known colour, 
ithe little wtion ef the ur upon it ¢vuses 
too particles to Jitter, thoush th v be dis- 
tribute Lonly in minute sal s throuch a bed 
(fonand But there are other thus that 
Soaks o mica to th eye only, very 
muh aremld out Dut. lhlas extremely 
hey  otwely or nin teen times heavier 
than the same bulk ci water micy as very 
hht sant ateedf beams but thice times 
heavaar than water Let thercfore, sind, 
with glittaring scales im at, be shiuken with 
witai1, snl det us wit h th cider of the 
aettling Tf the scales be gold, thes will sink 
fist andqui Wy to the bottem af they be 
mica they will tthe then time aml bc among 
th lit toemk  Itas thas property of gold— 
Ws worht—whith enables us to chtiam it by 
the pree scall t biwuhins Fourth con- 
tuning TT bang aytate lin water the gold 
falla to the }oottom  Purbil wate contan- 
ine wold bung poured ovct ashin the gold 
tills and becomes entin lcd im the hang, or 
such water being poumed over a boud with 
transverse grooves, the gold 35 ei szht in the 
depressions This is the acaon why the 
Joos for 1 depression 


or rusted, rust bemy caused im metals by thejin the bottom of the ria, and this 1s 
aghion of oxyyen cantaned inom an When uso the origin of those pocular ich bits 
therefore, pold, ma compound state, comes to rceasionally fouad im the allasium ot a large 
be guperticial, the aur acting on the mass wall gold held Where there has been a hollow, 
generally oxidis: the other metals, and so act as the water pissed it, gold continually was 
upon them, more especially where watcr hclps, arrested there forming those valuable deposits 
that an the lapse of tame this superhual guld which the Brazihans call Caldeiracs, Some- 
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times, where the waters have been arrested in 
the hollow of a mountain, they have, in the 
same way, dropped an excessive store of gold 
This quality of weight, therefore, 18 of prime 
umportauce in the biseory of gold , it deter- 
mined the character of ita deposits nm the first 
mstance, it enables us now to extract it 
easily from its surrounding matte:, and it 
enables us to detect 1t m a piece of rock, 
where 1t may not be distinctly visible There 
are two substances which fosk exceedingly 
like gold ,—copper and iron pyrites, substances 
familiar to most of us We need nevir be 
puzzled to distinguish them Gold 1s a soft 
mctil, softer than iron, copper, and silver, 
although hardet than tin on lead = It will 
serateh tin or lead , but at will be scratched 
with the other metils That 3 to say, 
you cm scritsh gold with a common kuite 
Now, non pyrites is harder than steel, 
anl therefore a kinfe will fail to scratch it 
(sold and uron pyrites, therefore, necd never 
be mistaken for euch other by any min who 
has a piece of atecl about him Copper 
pynites can be scratched with steel But then 
there 44 wother very familar property of 
gold, by which, in this case, 3 can be distin- 
guished. Gcld is very malleable, beat on 
it with a stone, and it will flatten, but not 
break , and when it breiks, 14 shows that 1t 18 
torn asunde:, by the thicady, fbrous nature 
of its fracture Beat with 1 stone on copper 
p rites, and it imnidittely begins to crumble 

oacid, by ifacif,can aficet gold, but umixture 
of oe part nitric ind four parts munity cid, 
is called Aqui Regiy because in this mixture 
gold docs dissolve A common test tur gold, in 
commen, 1s to put nitric aud over it, which 
has no action if the gold be truc — Lhere 
Is, algo, a hard smooth stone, cule] T ydian 
stone, or flinty jasper, by the muineralozists 
and touchstone by the jewellers on which .ol | 
mikes @ certan murk, and the charactci of 
the stre ck mile on such a atone will indicate 
pretty well the » unity on vuluc of the gold 
that mikes it 

We have sid that when the gold occurs in 
a deepserted von, combined with ctha 
nuuerals, its extraction becomes no longer 1 
simple process Let us now pomt out ccne 
rally what the nature of this proccss 15 and 
then we shall conclude our brict discussion 
for what else we muaht say, eth rlies beyond 
our prosent purpose, or has becn made, by the 
talking and writing of the last two 5: irs, 
suffuently famhar to all listeners or rey lus 
Mr Gardner, supermtendent of the Royal 
Botanic Garden of Ceylon, thus describes the 
aan of extracting gold out of the mine of 

orio Velho This mine, when St Hilure 
visited it, was considered as exhausted , 16 1s 
now one of the mchest m Brazil, Thus 
Mr Gardner writes of it — 


“ The ore is first removed from its bed by. 
by female 
pieces, after which 1t 13 
conveyed to the stumping machine, to be re-' 


g, and is afterwards broken, 
dlaves, into small 


GOLD. 


$2 


dneed to powder A emall stream of water, 
constantly made to run through them, carries 
away the pulverised matter to what 1s called 
the Strakes—a wooden platform, slightly 
inclined, and divided mto a number of 
shallow compartments, of fourteen meohes in 
width, the length being about twenty-ax 
feet The floor of each of these compart- 
ments 1s covered with pieces of tanned hide, 
about three feet long, and sixteen inches 
wide, which have the hair on The particles 
of gold are deposited among the hairs, while 
the carthy matter, being lighter, 1s washed 
away The greater part of the gold dust 1s 
coll.cted on the three upper, or head skins, 
which are changed every tour hours, while 
the lowcr sking are changed every six or 
eight hours, according to the richness of the 
ore ‘The sand which 1a wished from the 
head skins 18 collected together, and amalga- 
mated with quicksilver, in barrela, while 
that from the lowet skins iw conveyed to the 
washing housc, and concentrated over strakes 
of sumliat construction to those of the atamp- 
mz mull tillit be rich enough to be analga- 
mated with that from the head-skius The 
batrels into which this 11ch sand 18 put, 
together with the quicksilver, are turned by 
water , and the process of amalgamation 18 
generally completed 1n the course ot forty 
usht hours hen taken out, the amalgam 
is s¢puated from the sand by washing It 
4 then pressed on chamois skins, sth the 
quicksilver 1s separated fiom the gold by 
sublimation ” 

Ict us cxplain those latter processes in 
more detail It you dip a gold mng or a 
Bovercin into quicksilver, it will be silvered 
by it, wl the silvering will not cume off 
Ibis union of theirs as called an amalam 
On @ ting ou? sovercign it 18 mere Kilvening , 
but when the gold is in a state of powder, 
und the unalramation takis place ou a com- 
plete scale it torms . white doughy mags, in 
which there 14 mcluded much loose quicke 
silver = Liu doughy mass is prescntly washed 
Clear of all unpuritics, and is then squeezed 
in skins or cloths through the pores ol which 
loose quicksilvcr is forced, and saved for future 
operations Lhe rest of the quicksilver is 
buint out Under a moderately strong heat, 
quichaiher evaporiics, or—to speak more 
sen ntihe uly—sublimes , aud gold does not. 
The amul im, therefure, bemg subjected to 
heat, the quicksilver: escapes by sublimation, 
leaving the sold pure ‘Lhe quicksilver esca 
by sublumation , but its owner does not wish 16 
quite to escape out of lus premises, because 16 
is an expensive article Chambers are there 
fore made over the ovens, in which the mer- 
cury may once again condense, and whence 
it may be collected aga afterwaids But, 
with all precaution, a considerable waste 
always es place Other procesaes are 
also in use for the separataon of gold from 
ita various alloys e have desorbed that 
which is of most umversal application, 
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Let we not omit moting the sagmificance of rita was apt to crack, and pave el 
the fact, that a quicktilver os existe in which oe whatever they cand ut When 
Califo tlus rim beeame rusty, any drop which fell 
upon it ar the ree gure tu laave 
aD iron Divwid on the ve, Or apron, OF 
FLOWER, SHOWS IN A BIRMINGHAM i which touched st In finer houses, 
HOL HOUbE there were better trivs lyhter to carry, less 
Foary years ago, one of the things we were ugly to the eye, and less mischievous when 
most gure to ave on entering the parlour thcy began to we wr out But nobody looked 
of the farm house, lodging house, or shop for much beauty m trays, and there was little 
keeper's back ru the kitchen of the best variety ‘They were cither of an oblong 
#ort of cottage, was a gaudy tea tray, bul up square, or round They were plun black, 
wt the wall on the top of the burvau, or polished im the nnddlc, and there were lines, 
the sde-tible, or the dicsser On the tray and sometimes vine or oak leaves im gilding 
might be painted a yellow tiger, or a scarlet round the rima, but the guiding did nut wear 
hon, or a pink shephe:dess with a grecn wel} ‘Those who chose to have their trays 
shepherl, or a very yellow sheep beade a kept bright and clean must mike up thew 
very red cow, or flowers and fruit, not par jminds ty sec the gilding rub off im patches, 
ticularly hke anything that ¢ver was really jleaving a dull surface which no elhow 
seen Those were the war days, when the’ grease coull polish The advantases of 
dunglish taate had no opportunity of beng in lghtuess and steadiness remained, he we ver, 
roved by intcroours with fotenm countries when the first betuty was gone This wis 
howe were the days when brown and white because the trays of the gentry wore made of 
cata, and green and scarlet parrots un fiail a goud matemal They were made of paper 
plaster, stood on the mantel pice, whae we Tt bad then been known for halt 4 century 
now ac busts of great cn and cuts of the that pape would wear better than uon, m 
Graces and the Muses and of Cherubs and tlus partiwulu article Not only is piper, 
Gladiators, and of Jow of Aro and Walls unfunder catun management, harder than 
Tell Those were the days when we knew wonul—turuing the edycs of tools soonc than 
nothing of the most graceful and biillant my common wood—but it wis tound to stand 
flowors that the great were nuporting fiom the woar and tar of daly use better than 
foreygn lands The China rose was only just lou 
begining tu grow beside the Cottage winlow | What could this paper be ? and what could 
Luly Holland was bringing the dabha from ‘be the munigement of it?) The paper is a 
Spain but it had not yet supemede ] the kind of blctting-paper soft and porous Iti 
sunflower im commen gandens The fuchaa when chinscd by treatment to papier miche 
haa still the small red blowom that we now (which w Drench for chewed paper ) that 
seo leas often than the var lated and hijhly oat becomes heard enough to tun the cdyge 
magnifid kinds which are the pmde ct th of the pline and the chisel We went the 
windowall m tuwn and country Lher other day to 4 ¢ the process, and found that 
might be no hamn im tlia, for there we we w re viewing the works of the very men, 
many who prefer the orginal fuchsia te this Jenueme uid Bettiilyge, wha, forty seats azo, 
day JSut al was vel common an] we do not ect to work to nmprove the nition tea tray, 
remember that it ever yrow tu half the ze | ind who have since cared thew nuprove- 
that may now be aten all over Knglan] Lf} ments mto every sort of dwelling—fiom the 
there were verbenas in these dava they muat cottage kitchen to the state rooms of Bucking- 
have been rare for we saw n> partaires of ham Palace ‘Thue are other palaces, too, m 
Drilhant hilwe and acatlet and resc-coloure) which this mashed or chewed paper is found, 
verbenas, such aa now catch the eye of the m the shape of ubkstands milan! with pearl, 
traveller, as be is whinled along the rulway brillant chissan work tables, foldin ss 1eens 
Again, all the Californian annuals are pew .— adorned with taal, flowers, with burnished 
but there would bo no end, af we were toumake humining birds ghttcimgon the sprays, chairs 
& st of the beautiful things that have become [and couthes, framed 1 a senes of classe 
cofumon since the Peace , things, beautiful in | groups, minature frames, and pape: knives, 
themuels ca, and elements of beauty in the urte land even ros iriea, for Catholic or M vhomedan 
of common life ‘To see what the advance has‘ use , the beads of which are black and p shahed, 
beon, we need but look at the papers on the and light as jet, while less hablk to fracture, 
walla of humble parlours, at the mantel- Iu Lgypt, the Pasha “) be found dinng 
piece, and at the grat« and funder benenth, from a vast tray made at these worka—a tray 
and (to come back to our hest thought) at the made to receive the tihgree saucers on wh 
tea-tray on the top of the burc we t Onental dinners are served And at the 
Forty years ago, the tray was heavy—bemg Persian court there will soon be seen tables, 
of iron Jt waa gay when new, but the and screens, aud flower-standa, all glowing 
colours apon faked off ip the middle with our common fuchaia, and reae, and con- 
and rosty spota broke out m the _ volyulna. But, amndst all we saw in that 
itv Jt warped, and ateod uneven, and wonderful show-room, there was nothing 
with every jog of the table The which charmed the eye and mind so much as 
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a tray, of a simple 
scalloped rim—with a handful of 
verbenas in the middle, so natural, as to 


deserve to take a good place in any school of| pulp, that the manufacturer and the 


fl »pwer-pamting 


From this room, full of landscape and 


form-—crrcular, with ajthe manufacture , and they have even asked 
lowing | that,if the duty cannot be removed from the real 


r,t may be laid equilly upon the paper- 
Apuyer 
may have a fair chance of projuemng and 
enjoying a good article The pot ntites of 


flower painting, of arabesques and mosais, of |the Exuse have listened respectiully, and 


pearl, and gilding, and burmesh, of ¢ uches 
and tables, screens, allumetts curd-cases 
 deie Nerbeg pen-dishes, roses, hearth- 


1ush cases, desks, jewel boacs anda host of|lar demand for the repe 


other beauties, we went at once among the 
piunary elements of the manuficture The 
iret thing we saw wis the model of the great 
tia, fa the Pasha of Egypt The 1m hung 
azuimet the wall, gisuig no idea of the be wity 
which was to giow outot it Nest, we passed 
a pile of the paper, 4311 came fiom the oll 
—sunple grey blotting paper which tcars 
with a tonch Some women were vasting 
sheets of this paper, one upon orders ite 4 
model—the paste benz made oin fist Mr 
and boiling water A man who vs the con 
the model of a tray, where the ssterd of the 
fall between the level part and thays of wing 
prstmg ae of piper fiom the wing the 
th 


= 


tmno 


G7 
“ys supe thickness, 15 Wile 
of 


An ordi 
nury tea tray, which is about a quuter of an 


inch thick, 1s made of ten} yes or about) t 


avant ye cf thus nits sh ul now! 


romised consideration, and tht thing to 
be desned next 18, that their consideration 
should be quickened and deepened by a popn- 
of the duty 
Official men should know, that wlile iuthors 
und publishers are straitened in then best en- 
ter prises by this duty, and the upholst« rer can- 
not fully displiy his ait m paper hanging, the 
humble house wife ws mourning over the wrecks 
of her best china sinashed by the te vtray 
hiving bat across the muddle One would 
hike, too, that—as it is quite possible to put 
suchaluxury within common usc—the cottage 
tray should have the smoothness and polish 
of a mirror, instead of bung rou.h and dull, 
even when new 
Aitiles which are flit, or merely curved, 
are removed from the mould simply by cut- 
ting off the ovalippms edgca | Roun] arti 
dies, such as viscsy, allumette stands, and 


ts, over every other mat atule hearth brush cases are split, and joined to- 

wid vether by luc 

Ref one sheet comes hehe whole | trong pressure, nm various presses lo prevent 
E= % b of two others, wl thus and wiping 

Foe Thity or subet laced 

= & & City of substance as pro luce 


Every article 1 subjected to 


Attar that, the proccax4 ue the 

Inge asm Cubmet making allowance beng 

_le for the mitcrial bong harder to wor 
no wood When thin at as lighter than 


thirty shects of paper ‘The greatest thickness| wool or rather, ith texture aduuts of its 
attuned (without a hollow) us that of six benz used thinner, for, ur the mass, 1t as 


inches, a wonderful solidity te be obtained 
fiom paper 

And hers we found—what we wore fur 
from thinking of—a new ilustiat tn of the 
noschut of the pyr duty The du®bupaid on 
this paper is three halfpence per pouid ind 
tho pire ws siapence haltpenny Tor a 
cheaper and cuuser minufictun, the frag 
ments of this paper together with ris are 
roduccd to a pulp at the piper mill, an! this 
pulp (which may be called the  devil’s dust 
of the paper miche manulacturc) is presed 
into fuim, and uscd for the cheapest trays A 
set of three trays, of this maternal, can bes dd 
fur ten shillings In the rw state, the sheets 
look like thick oat-cikc ‘The material docs 
not admit of good finish , wid, what ia of far 
more importance, it has littl wearin it It 
may be torn by the hand, it eamly busta 
asunder when burdened with any heavy 
weight But the duty 1s only three farthings 
per pound on this mashed paper, and the 
cheapness thus occasioned causes a prefir 
ence for the bad artule over the good, 
which would be accessible but for this duty 
Messre Jennens and Bettnige do not 2fhx 
ther names to the articles they make of this 
material, because they cannot warrant the 
wear, arid cannot be proud of the workmanship 
They have represented to the Excise the mis 
cluef that us done by this duty, mn depraving 
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hewn than wood The reason why sereen- 
stands, the legs of work tables and teat of pil- 
lars, aie 90 lizht, 1s, that the material adits of 
their being made hi Tlow ‘They are formed on 
vinould and pyr is ut rwods pasted over 
the bottom leaving wh How xpe ¢ within 
The ron,b article ue now bronht under 
the saw the plime, the chisel the tile, ind the 
lath ,asifthey were wood Lhe shup edges 
and round mouldings whi h come ont from 
the rough surface in the lithe, are curious to 
at, when one considers what the matenal 
really 13 A tmal smoothing 1 giv n My samd- 
paper, before the varuish is applicd The 
varnish (shellac) is obtained from the same 
m unufactory which supplies the coachmabkers 
Lhe artids arc “stoved —put mtv ovens, 
where the varmish turns black under a heat 
of two hunlred an] thirty degrees Fresh 
evats of varnish arc laid on—from twelve to 
eighteen, according to circumstances, and 
the articles, afr cach coating, remain im the 
stoves from twelve to twenty four hours 
Thus must be unwhelcsome work to the super- 
intcndents of the process The heat of the 
stuve roums 13 very great, aud the emell of 
baked variish almost intolerable to novices 
In the midst of the somes of varnis nuns 
occur the decoritive processes A_ large 
quantity of goods, tly varnisne 1, and 
smoothed by beng rubbed with pumice stune, 


Smeal 
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sand, and rag, are ranged on shelves and 1p 
racks, m inh, ae apartment, where every- 
thing 1s black, are the “plain goods,” 


-—goods which are hercafter to be decorated 
to order When the order comes, and 1 tray, 
for instance, 1e to be ilaid with pearl, with 
certain initials on a medallion in the centre, 
& neat-handed worsan may be seen to under- 
take the task or, more probably, a skilful 
man; for the nicest parts of the work art 
weually done by men We were rather sur 
rised at thin, till we heard the reason ‘The 
ecorative puts of this manufarture seem to 
euit womens facultics of head wid hand , and at 
louks atrange at first myht that only at out a 
fourth of the three hundred poople employed 
w this establishment are women, aid that 
the wormen d> the coarser parts of the work 
—having, necessary, lower wages thin the 
men ‘The reason is that wonien do not arn 
the business and stich t> at,as men do A 
boy ecrves an ap pronticeslnp of neven years 
and then rn oda the busin ss as the moan 
employment of Jugs hf Gade come for 
months ot years, as it may happen 
never deus happen that they Icok upup it as 
the one settled busmess of then lives Thy 
many, crthey thank cf marrying = They ar 
suoner or Jntcr more or Jess unsettle | 


call them from the mantfact ry axa ong 
they have becca thoron hl, Gaamel tthe’ 
work Tt that re an st probably tm 
who has to mlis this troy mill yo ar] 


The pretty flakes cf paul which he wb ut 


in hittl heaps uid oink uo andcaps u 

for the moat part fr m New Zc dand = me 
come also from Guanscy doa the b st ant 
most «apensive kind ct work the flakes are 
carefully selected, that th pa am (9 te speak) 
my he all one wis that ther may i ho 
aaosa hyhts in the furs In a chess tal le 
worth sittcen guinicis which we saw in thie 
show roam, the squad ue forincd of these 
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and it 4 


antl! 
1b commonly hay pons that a home and a baby 


[Gowdaceed by 


rivalled polish, though she fishes her job 
daubing the work with little touches of o 
which she carnes smeared upon her left 
wet This w to remove any dust or dim- 
ness which may have lodged im any corner, 
or crease, ne final stroke, removing the oil, 
turns out the work complete 

If the tray, or other article, 1s to have the 
initials of the purchaser, or any other figure, 
embossed in the ccntre, it 1a done b ated: 
ding a plate of pearl, painting the letters or 
figures on it, in a substance which cannot be 
corroded , and then rabbing over the whole 
with rotten stone, and an acid which corrodes 
the pearl More varmih 1s then Luu on, and 
the rased Ictters are discncumbered of their 
covering 

There is a great finev at present for a style 
of ornament which we do not at all admire 
Lhe pea js used for flowcrs and fruut, colou ed 
afte, i i ait looking a3 unlike nature a3 

ness vil do Flowers and fruit do 

en the first } foil d a 

aiiaw ACL istter , but tinfoil docs an 
th uh cf a tmtol look ebont this 

zonl mater | Al 
Wal then [Te Mment The  »zcnuine flower- 
Pat papa v le fur more permanent, no duubt , 
\ t 


a orien beautiful 
| avde 4 ce OUTS room one of the ie 
wool sn the miding cf borders and 
~us ‘The artist paints his border 
yy ith a ate uly hand und vzraccfal strokes, with 
Leama hat yonal dipped im ising] ass and 
‘wath He thn liye on kifgcld and 


presently ru) s off the superfluous gold, le wing 
th pottern gilt) Noa: him may he sun 
ancther man vurmshing a set cf marocn- 
c lennedypon dishes Jhesc hil becu ¢ loured 
in wn and then pamted over with lake, to 


proluc th matron eclm, then giidcd im 
i ueful V5 terns With isingdins and pedd leat, 
and new oie list transparent varmyh is hud 


cn owith ~ brush Not tu off sits mother 
artist, with a convolvulus im water before 
him He i punting flowers on a work box 


pearl flakes, diy oacd on diffrent pattarn [On some of the screens in the show roan the 


with all the grain Iyingone way Lhe pattcrn 
is diapauscd on the sarmsh to alnch 1b 18 
fastened by an alhvane substance Cort 
after coat of varnish i then lard cn and the 
pearl as covered with asphalt tal it first 
glmmera red, then brown and then dis 
appara completely burkd from mht When 
the Iaxt coat is fanly baked on, the surface is 
rubbed with pumice stone, as lefore, then 
with sand a rag, then with rotten stone 

and the pattern is reveal { 
remains to give the tal 


It now only 
ears with the hand 


unde: which the surface becomes bir ht as a 
mirror AL vhar quality of hand 1s re 
quinte for this, a quality attamed only by 


practice The finest of aristocrat ladies 
whose hand 18 seldom out of hur glove, could 
not poluh a oe a. dvor plate She 
might h agee. nd that she had scr utched it , 
while she might see a hand-wothing poorly 

woman, with long, bony, turned-up 


hogers, skinny and yellow, producing an un- seed th 


flowers were tinshed with a most mysterious 
softness We could not conceive how such a 
mcltmes away cf colours could be managed 
We now see how it is done An artist has 
Jud on vunious flowers in white or cieam- 
«clout he throws on some coluuzing powder, 
depositing at an the darkest centie and 
wiping it thinmr and thinuer towards the 
hyhta edges A flower thus tinted, with the 
dak folds of the centre, indicated by the 
black under surface bemg more slightly 
covered, givcs real enjoyment to the eye that 
1¢ats upon it 


. .... panels—sach as might | 

doors of amall cabinets, or the top of jewel- 
boxes—splendidl) inlaid with pearia, rubies, 
ameth)sts, emeralds, and turquowea. Two of 
these were designed from the Queen of Spain’s 
jewels, the a eye of the artist having 


er ter, while on view mm the 
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Exhibition, We are not learned in jewels ,| can contain nearly one thousand ona, It 
but it to us that these panels arejis circular within, octagonal without, The 


quite as pretty as the Queen of Spain's jewels; | rehevos outside, and the statues within, the 


and that neither the one nor the other 1s half|roof, the ceiling, the Connthan 
20 pretty as the convolvulus in the wine-glass, | are all 


or the half-open lily, or drooping fuchsia, on 
many & screen or paper -kuife in the colouring 
room 

There 18 something to be sud about the 
forms, as well as the colouring of these 
beautiful productions Those who have seen 
the contributions of this frm to the Lxlubi- 
tion will not be surprised to hear that such 
men a8 Bell the sculptor, and Redgrave the 
re are employed in ita service The 

mental chair at the Rahibition ws a marvel 
for beiuty of form, case to the lounges 
splendour of decoration, and—as we leuncd 
while viewin,s the model—dlifhculty of produc 
tion It as said to be umque but it will 
Hed not be so for long, tor orders from 
‘astern potentates are flowing in fut Mi 
Redmave has transterted to trays the con 
venience of horse-shoe trbles Instead of the 
punful sizht of waiters holding tiays of wine 
and cike at a long stretch, supporting thie 
inner cdge agamst then bodius, we sh ul now 
ace them in istic of ewe, Md not an ut tude 
of gue ‘Lhe mnt rim of the wine od 
fiuit tray in nuw cut out, so thut the whole 
tray presents the are of 1 cncle projectin, 
towards the guest and relieving the waiter 
fhom his stramed attitude 
a@ little pit, sunk to ccntam tc dec unter 

Fiom ond to end of the show 100m of this 
manuf icture, there 18 a rctmement of con 





capital, 
of papier-maché, rendered waterproof 
by saturation in vitriol, hime watir, whey, 
and white of egg We have not yet néechad 
this pitch of audacity, mm out use of paper; 
but 21t should hardly surprise ua, masmuch 
as we employ the same material in private 
houscs msteamboats and in some publu build- 
ings, mustead of carved decorations and plister 
cornices When Fiederich the second of Prusaiy 
set up a limited papicr infiché manufactory at 
Berlin, m 1765, he little thought that paper 
cathedials might, within a coutury, sprig out 
ot his snuff boxes, by the slaght-of hand of 
ulvinemg mt At proscnt, we old-t whioned 
Tnghsh, who haunt catheda ds, and buld 
churches hke stone belter Lut there 13 no 
giying What we may come to It not very 
long since it would have scome 1 1s nmpossivle 
to cover etzhteen scres of exouil witli if iss, 
4 to erect a prgods of soup bubbles, yet the 
thing ws done When we think of a psalm 
suns by on thonsind voices pe vling through 
an cdifice mide of old rags, and the universal 
Cement bound down to carry oun mess yes 
with the speed cf light, at woal tbe presump- 
tuous to sey whit cau in lwhit cin oct be 
ihueved by Set uid Ait, under the train 


jing of ale uly (Oe ic 
At each commen is} ’ 








S eenaeaenilatenennenn ad 
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C cmaamnmneaanammmand 


venience a» wall as of beauty, whi h woull| tn daysn w past (why n di wemun the year? 


make one ashamed but for the evidence pre 
puted thioushout, tht the luxury is not con 


Lag olinen and g cl ledsr stn t oa Lime, 
But me as cits, pot ct within th inse vs, 


fined to the rich, cven now, und that it 19, Aud tnimly bung cu th oo own comal et ugth,) 
likely to descend moi and more abundantly | A Sultn— ft mary teyt Ttow 


into humble homes ‘Lhe trucst be uty—that | au tat that] 


Which 15 natural—ought to cost nothing 

beauty of tcrm ought tu be had uw cheap as 
Ushers Lhe bumblest cottage my as casily 
be well-) :opoitioned as not, and the cheapest | 
tea tty will soon de of ay convenient and 
gracctul a form as the must combious Lt 
may he of plum blach, with a suaple cc lourcd 


Petr se Uh onan w streite 
lowads Aacvantth laud« cfr iim, ~f lt 
Jhetoen Dade un frshkn tho da kbs od 
Ot hig] fe Lo sapire which dad fio in repose, 

In oudec Thum urs kn tty and corrupt, 

Whi of th Polvdan oshd kh cpg yet 

V4 itefins dent pret nee th ath, 

Which was, an trath, th a,h fur to outwarlsh w, 
Th heetu fever flush cf liwaary 


or gilt burdci, mstead of bung painted with} Phicse things th Sultin fire ly weeded out 


flowers, or inlaid with gems, but it wall be 
ornamental from its furm, and will drive 
out for cver the yellow tiger, aud pink 
and green shephiidesses of a gros tune 
At a more removed, but already promised 
period, we, or the next gener ition, may see 
the inkstand or writing desk im the cottage 
window, or on the burcau, where the pen has 
racarecly yet found its way If we can but sc 
this, we shall willingly Jet umque Oriental 
chairs go to Persia, and sixteen guinea chess 
tables to Indii, satished with our humbler 
share in the nnprovements of the arts of life 
We may even look without cavy on our Nor 
wegian neighbours, ff we sce them line theu 
churches with papter-miché Thee is a 
church actually existing, near Bergen, which 


Whereat the nolles a nami} and the pucsts 
(Asam whof elare a yuuk «etl ung th og 
Cnd 1 thar ds t, ever athe Lemmple) shaakd 

Br yhecaes cf the ending cf th worl 


Death f und the Sultan eager at Ins work, 
And Foac Inne Cf into the idle grave 
But the young monaeh who succeeded lam 
Kept te same path moveless and strong as Tate, 
% that, to sight of pncste and noblemen, 
A gianng phantom, with a scmostar, 
Over the land stugd immuncut and luge 


One morning the new Sultan knelt wi pray rc 
Before his fathers sepuklae when, post 
As eurth dropp d outward, aud lis apint hung 
In vaste of space, twuxt starry Edn worlds, 
He head a yorce within the cavernous vault, 
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Crying— } burn'” The voive was loud and harsh, 
And hurky «8 wih pain; seeming to reol 

Under the weight of the eternal y+ ars, 

And an astuunding sense of hop: h psiees 


Tins happen'd every morning ull at Jength— 
The mind perplex'd with dark inagnuings 
And doubts, thar in th night grew aubstautive, 
Crating @ shadow avertinant the dav 
‘The Sultan songht the Chisf of the Imams, 
Commanding hin to plack the secret sense 
Oat of tine prodigy The holy man, 
Wath tras ftallit le fuce planer aud smooth, 
And haa serene slow apeech (as one who holds 
he truth of all things by a silken ecrd, 
Rostenrrany te uapath at wings frou flaglit,) 
Anewerd 6 Co smmander of the Lait! ful! know 
The mening of this ommmons sound Thy sie 
Was curst with love of ciange, bad at all times — 
Monsteaus wh njomd with sovercignty | Tis hand 
Plack d the white beard of customary forma, 
Beat np the paths of ages, confused rank 
Wah bast ness made a scoff of prisilepe, 
Broke the firm mie of establish d awe, 
Dislodged authority fram anered sents 
Took reverence from habit scyzed the otal 
Of ald command from: pricsts and a agistrate a, 
Ard oat the place af fxd and steadfast law - 
Broaght rowing chaos, stay ,crit g, aud dismay , 
Daatarlang Qhus the most reli on us bones 
Of wise and father lke Antiquity 
All such dhe Prophet (hicsscd bo dng nam!) 
Hath specially devouneed wherefore, 0 fear, 
Bhi fathers heat is buming in his be st 
And that his vote apeaks to thee freass i} grave, 
Warnig thee back, whale yet thou hast dhe ume 


Torth wont the Sultan, answering not + word, 
And i lus doset chostly shat damsel, 
Tul after pondering on many dan 6 
On Life anf Denth and the world afer Death 
And penance im the dreadful tomb dus thoaphts 
Took sudden shape, and were resolv d and calm 
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Fhe Suiten. Rising to his feet, he culled 
His about him, and commanded thew 
To dig the pavement up, and move the tomb, 
Right im the presence of those witnesses 


Horror fell on the priests, who cned sloud 
Vhat it waa profanation to disturb 
he dead within thei quiet palaces, 
Or grope in darkness of the sepulchre 
for serreta of the unre vealed workd , 
And that an act a0 cursed would call down 
Some keen revenge, that nnght obliterate 
All who stood thert, to ashes blank and vngne. 
In vain’! The Sultan would not stir a jot. 


The soldiers toe the marble pavement up, 
And shovel) d out the carth, until they reach d, 
Within the deep foundations # Jarge hole, 
When suddeniv with exclamations loud, 
They cast np semething bke a cled of dint, 
Wich soon sprawl d faith two legs and arms and 
then 
Rol dover, and displag'd a face, and, la! 
Tt wasa pricst—vea, one of that grave tribe 
Who dance in ther devotions to a flute 


Out laugh d the Sultan in the sacred phiee, 
Ashe surves d the straggling weed that lay 
Helplesaly at lus feet then calmly sud— 

“ Rehold the visions aud fantasti creas 

Jhat crouch about the sacred tomb, and throw 
Unloving doubts on the li.h heated dead , 
Dreains ternble only am the myht of Ten, 

But taughter fraught when, through unpatient rifte 
Of scom, we let the sndden day light im, 

An lithe ghosts abrink to earthy human shapes. 
Yet, stiv' Thus holy manis burning Guards, 
Carrs hum firth but softv' Hive a care, 

Oy ye amy take the heat mto vs ourselves 

By merest contact Tead dam gently out 

lo the next fountain, and there let ham have 
Water cnough to quench lis bot st flames 


fhe people murmar d, ike a swarin of bees, 


Word straight went forth, that, by ta morning” qienz themselves, with lifting up of hands 


hight, 
The Suttan would pro ccd in state to pray 
Bencath tos fathers tomb, dhit be macht have 
Some stronger confiamation of the trad 
Of what Ins cas ieportadl  Threneh the meht 
The hum of proparaty n rose and fol 
Ani at the dawn of dav the puarcc pnics 
Wer thion ad with sstemmn prize untmes, which stood 
Silent as venona vadernenth the sun 


The Sultan join’d the tram, and forth they went 
Through the dmef gate,—# nde of hving strength 
Maasise with nuinbers dark with flowing robes 
Of the old Doctors of the sacred Taw, 

Baromy with banners, that he cameaon fire, 
Danerd overhead — gorpeous with sith and gold, 
Abve with flash of steady seqmitars 

And fill of monen with the heavs acl 

Of the horses. te md tio while ronud about 
The gusty truupets fared ke windy flame 


And rolling of the eves un wonderment, 

} And when the Sultan rede buck with his train, 
The prusts and uobles cried continnally — 
‘ Allah is great and works im sedret wavs ! 
Lhe mystery of duugs surpasseth thought!” 


Strong human Giant, whosoe er thou art, 

Who seckest to refoum this erniug world ' 

Thy course will ever le through phantom hordes 

Of mens distorted minds, threat ning thy way 

With seenmag fire, and ghastly voices round , 

Like those black kinghts uirough whow Sir Launcelot 


rot 
Though hulf im dread, and found them fade like 
miuist, 
Beneath the keen ann arrows = So pass thou, 
And with thy sword hew out a hghtunng path 
Ihrough doubt, and fear, and the far reaching dark, 
F ven to the presence of confusing Death. 


The tomb was reach’d ; the Sultan prayd  Qnee Lhe eprut of the world moves on before 


mor, 
From the far depths, rove up the fearfil voice | 
The freee of the people crowding round 
Caught anuiden puk nese, and some strughtway felt 
Unasuel tife witlon the har. Not so 


Tis corporal self, as gh: precedes the sun , 

And thus the prophet of a fatrer tame 

Must take lus stand beneath the whelating night, 
A star on the remotest mountaii-top, 
Steady, and large, and still. The earth is firm, 
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Ann true to ite deep-seated heart, and soon ions ww this way were not ver 
Will swam am lucid atinosphere of dawn, mimeious, people of this donerpaol h ih 
And take the golden blessings of new day. seldom overflowing nmarns the mother 3s 


pari Ae i lady to lu k after her 
, children herse 28 38 contented with hir 
THE SPENDTHRIFT’S DAUGHTER some head nurse, taking her on trust tree 


IN SIX UCHAPEFLES some other young woman as heedicss and 
acai negligent of her duties as herself, and to her 
CHAPTER THE THIRD tender meretes she leaves her babies 


Wuart is five thousand a year, when aman Such 9 nurse hid londed 26 in Mrs Win 
spends #19 Make at ten, and he will spend stanley s fumly, an ul governed family in 
twelve There 1s an old story I have heard every respect, where each servant, from the 
my mother tell — highcst to the lowest, measured his or her con- 

A man had a legacy kc ft him, so large that sequence bv the money which was spent or 
upon the stiungth of 1t he was enabled to wisted Under this nurses care two lovely 
change lus plin of hf. He sat down and, boys had died m then mtancy One hitle 
enlcul ite | the style im which it would hence | curl had tumble 1 somewhere or im some way 
forward become hun to hve His arrwnje —or hid becn made to stand too long m the 
ment of meome wd capenditure would have commer when she was ninchty, or to wilk 
been perfect, only tht the come fell short 4 too fu when she was tued, o: what, I know 
cert un, not very latec,sum = This was asad not) All I know is, there was some mtcrnal 
busines A few hundieds m ne, and he would myury, the cuisc of which no medical man 
hive becn quite at case—he hid them not— > who wis consnitcd conld deteet ‘The other, 
he began to feel rather poor A letter arnves and only rem uning child, wis vine, handsome, 
fiom his man of business There bis been a sputte) gil, of whom Mrs Nur thought 
mistake , the le zacy 1s of twiee the unount at proper tu be cxecssivady pre ad and fond 
bul been at fist stated at Tow will at Ant how were these little children ¢ lucated 7 
become hin to Ine now? Thit 3s easily Liu ate 1 as an mappropriate word here 
g¢ttlal—he has only to double all luscxpenses wos no crpicity for clucition on the part of 
Alas! And he remains twice w poor ashe Nurse , but Mr ant Mrs Winstanley thoush 


ws be fore then dumera wore past as ntun rons an | pro- 
There is no hmit to cxtray gance—it ww a fuse as over saw not the sli htest nevcsniby, 
bottomless chasm which 1s not to be filled wlulst the littl its were youns tor the sddp 


The mcome d x4 not exactly sufhce—and no tional capense ct any bettar governess an] 
mau vught to cxeeed his come Truc, but Mrs Nurse wis Icft te give all the ele ere 
there are unexpected ¢expenses—things that unstruction that was thousht necdhal -a te 
p thaps may never recur The pralent man which she unlertook with alacmity , howing 
economises something ely, the umprudcnt be ome somewhat apprehensive, now the two 
man gos to his capitd He unlocks thet ttle boys were deal ind the twu youn le lies 
sucrcd dvor of which he holds the enchantc | getting bizger, that she might be superse led 
key in hie band—and tui rushes out upon — [for tor hing ccmaste] first in shaking and 
him w_a flood olding Mies Clementina, and kecpin, her, 

Juli sson began te touch upon lus capt with her poor aching hip prisonce im her 
tal «It wis but in small sums at first, an) chur til she had warned a lesson—wlhnich, for 
yet it as astonishing how rich an leisy dorthe want of comprehenting the absurdly long 
time) it nude hon feel A thousaudor two works of which it seemed purposcly eom 
thus added to a mus income makes il ae d, it wis almost impossible she should 
nughty smooth, and the conecquent dinnnu lkoun, wl accondly, m laughing wt Masw Lila’s 
tion of his future revenue is 4 trific, not felt, odd blun Jers wahe read, and telling her every 
and not worth thinking of Desines incre we word w it occurrel, before she had tame to 
with the means to matify than TT who pronounc tt 
takes thousand or two from his cipitul soon = As fer religion, morality or knowledge of 
finds 1t necessary to take more Inceme right md wrons, Mis Nuaw thousht tov little 
diminishes as dusucs gainstien th, the hubit abont such things hars it to umput them to 
of induls nce grows as the means to gratify oth I suppom she taught the children to 
it decline sy then prayers, bat 1 am sure I huow no 

What with borrowing, and g ving bills, morc than the mother did, whether it wis go 
and drawing larger bills to psy the former'or no Sometimes the children were taken 
bills when they became due, Julian and his’ tostire about them im church , but not often, 
wife had, by the nmetecnth year of then for Mis Winstanley was in the habit of 
marriage, eaten out the whole core and mar-|fultlling the commandment very hterally, 
row of their iortunes The edifice now stvod, | and making Sunday a day of 1est Com- 
to all appearance, as splendid as ever—but monly she spent the forenoon in bed, only 
it had become a house of cards over a bottom getting up m time to dicas for a dinnet- 
less pit party which Mr Winstanley made an 

And yet they had children ; they had not especial point of having on that diy He, 
wanted those best incentives toa better course as yet, paid this trifling respect to it, he 
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abstained from on Sunday evening to The girl looked up, and her eyes were 
a cortain club which he frequented, to play filled with tears. “Feign! I wish I did! 
cards, or roulette, for unknown sums “Then your hip does hurt you 1” 


The elder of these children grew up, suffer- “To be sure it does, So badly! At night, 
ing, and spiritless ; the younger was proud, sometimes, when 1’m in bed—eo, so badly.” 
insclent, overbesting, and tyranucul—as  “ And do you know that, Miss Ella?” 
much #0 as such a hittle creature could be “Know it! Why, who does not know it ? 
They were fast growing up into all this, and She’s always talking of it ; but, for my part, 
would have been confirmed in it, had not an I don’t believe it ‘s halfso bad as she pretends.” 
accident arrested the fearful progress. “J don’t pretend, Ella, you are always 

Spoiled, flattered, allowed ta indulge every saymg that Tfow cruel you are to set Nurse 
evil temper with mmpunity, Ella's faults were agamst me, by always saying 1 pretend” 
nuinberless, more especially to her helpless Thug it went on for a minute or two, 
sister, whose languid Prealth atl feeble spirits whilst Matty stood silently by, her cyes 
excited little syinpathy, and whose complaints wandering from once sister to the other, 
seemed to irritate her, At last she sighed, and said, “If it had 

“T declare you are the most tiesome, pleased God to spare me my sister, I wouldn't 
tormenting thing, sitting there looking as base served her #0.” 
nuserable as ever you ean, and with that Ella turned at this, and lifting up her eyes, 
whining vows of yours, CGuough to dine one measured Matty from licad to foot with im- 
mad Why can’t you bughten up a hittle,dimant contempt Tt would seem as if she 
and come and play t You really ahead? come thought at alraost too creat a presnmption 
and play. To want to play! Nume! Of im one so humble to have more care for a 
shes not there! Du make Clementi. come sister than enc had 
and play ” “Who caics how suds as you serve their 

“Don't, Ella t don't tome meno, prey sisterad™ 
dowt! MyJdaphartsme, Deant Doktme  * There iw One who cares!” said Matty 
alone, pray ” Clementina looked at Moutty with puzeled 

“Nonsense, You make sach a fuss about! wonder as she spoke Lila hanghtily turned 
your hip! 1] don’t balieve anything's the away, saying, “IT should like, for my part, 
matter with at, only you?re so al-niatured, to hear whe this mnportant one is, that you 
you rever will do any thing Task Naas, PF} mention with auch a strange emphaas. Dowe 
say,” mathe door opened, “do make hor —O, nughty fine personae, no doubt.” 
its only Matty ' Matty, wheres Nurse 7” | “ Miss Clementiia! Miss Clementina ! only 

“She's just stepped out, Mis, and told, heu how shocking you sister talks Do stop 
me to come, and stas yn the day room ei het ™ 

ou tH ehe was back ? ; “Stop met I should like to see her, or any- 

And Matty, the new mad, boed but adiy pone, attempting to stop ime And why, pray— 
or two before, came in with her sewurg in hor tand what pray, am D saying sy mughty bad, 
hand, and sat duwn quietly to her work at’ Mis Matty® You? A ‘charity gul? I 
the window head Nutae say, but yesterd iy, that she won- 

“Malty!" cried Elly, ampenously, “dont dered her mistress would: put up with such 
ait there, looking so stupid, but come ind rublush, and that she loathed the very look 
make this tiesome girl play with me ‘There of you, for you put her in nund of the Blue 
bhe site, aoonmg over the fire Lf Nurse Coat” 
were here, she “‘d soon have her up” “J thank God,” returned Matty, nuldly, 

“Don't, pray, Matty,” as Matty wae rising “that he rused up that preat charity for me, 
from her chur “Pray, don't El go ane land suany perishing ike me, and saved us 
play; but indeed, mdced, at hurts mie very (trom wichedneas, and taught us to know His 
much tu move to-dsy.” holy name For He looks alike on rich and 

“Nonsense! Make her get up. Matty poor, and will judge both you and me, young 
You must mind me, Matty, you come ucre lady * 
ae me ; Bo do as you are bid, you ngly co girls were a little awestricken at this 

ing. speech. 

Matty indeed merited the title of ygly. Put Elia soon recovered herself, and saad, 
She was rather tall, but of a most maedals “she hated to hear people talk lhe Me- 
figure, with Jong bouy lumbe, ul put together thodhsts.” 
ip was difficult tu aay what the features of © “What are you talking about, Matty 7” 
her faee might have been. they were so asked Clementuna, gently ; “1 don't quite un- 
erumpled, and scarred, and seamed. Not a derstand.” 
featwie had been left umnjured, exoc pi her Not understand '—why, sure—heart alive ! 
eyes; aud they were remarkable both for '—it can't be as you are ignorant of who made 
intelligence and softness. ‘and keeps you «ud all of us! Sure! sure!” 

She put duwn her work and went wp ta| Matty Lent repeating in a tone of much 
Clementina, saying, “What ails you, i) distress. “TI can't believe my own ears.” 

I hope it ian't true that you feign sickness! “I suppose we know about all that,” said 
not to play with your sister?” Kila, haughtily. 


Charles Dickens.) 


She to teach her '~—the child of charity to 
resume to msmuate a want m her! ry 
idea was mtolerable 

She went and sat down at a table at some 
little distance, and pretended to be busy 
playing with her bud, whose golden caze 
stood upon it , but, as she did so, she listened 
in spite of herscif to the followimg conversa- 
tion, passing between Cle mentina and M itty 

“T am so uncomfortable,’ the young girl 
was saving, lather frettully , “1 don Eien 
what to do with myself I try this thing and 
try thot thing, und nothin, gives me my ¢ we 
or anusement , and 1 think it vay hud—I 
eant help thinking 1 hiurd—that I should 
hwe to suficr cverything and Fila there 
nothing, and then, Nurse makes sich a fir 
sournts of der, und nobo ly im the wide world 
cucs for me Oh, 1 am so misct wile, some 
times!’ 

‘J used to be lke you, once, Miss,” sud 
Mitty 

At which THa gavc a contemptuous shiug 
of the shoulders 

but Matty did not regud it, and she 
went on and sud, ‘Took at my fice, Miss 
Chementina, at 6 vay bond md ugly, L 
know and J d nt wonder ws Nurse calls me 
rubbish, ind hiutes to see me mi hea nice 
mmeery Mainv cimt help feeling like that 
D> you hnow how this wis d ned 

‘No 1 suppose smul por, but rt 6 not 
hike that, fx vour face is dl cut to pieces J 
dom t know how at wis done’ 

‘Jt was done by the dre ulfal yeony of fire 
When Fwasbut vito cre tur tyine O Mass 
in such a pla —five fumilics cf ws there were 
mone low, duck, nasty room, ud O Miss 
at Was like the bad plice inderd it ww—such 
bVWe un, and Uae an y when the ren come 
home drunk, ind worse, wolse, when the 
womcn did so too! Such quarrclimy, and 
fighting und cursin, and abusinz— id the 
poor clildaen, hno hed vbout it such times 


anvhow but my mother n var zot drunk 
She was ay riubl creature ind mostly ait 
at home ul div co ning, w they call at, by 


the fue—for they hept + good biz fire im 
winter in the room = An then when fither 
come hume he was geome rally very bad im liquor, 
and seching . quartel with .nything—tor 
somethin, he must have toquanrel with Well! 
One evenmie—O' TD oehall never forget it—1 
coll slecty, winter: day it wis, and the wind 
rushin,, wpour court, ind thesn ow falling thick, 


aud the blackened drops and gieit lump» of. 


snow coming splashing down, and the f> il w ater 
ooz ug mn under the door sill, and all such a 
mess, aud the poor, tue], or hilf drunk 
creatures coming im splayhed and dripping, 
and quarrclling tor the nighest places to the 
fire, ani swearins all the time to mike om » 
hair stand cn ent, and father: coming 1n, all 
wet and bedabbled, and his hat ir 2 at the 
top of his heal, and his cheeks red, aud his 
eyes staring, though he wis chatteriug with 
the cold Mother was at he: place by the 
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fire, and he comes up in a rage, Lhe, to turp 
her out, and she matting sulky and wouldn’t 
move , and then there was a qu , and he 
begun to beat her, and she bezun to shriek 
out and ery, and the women to scream and 
screech © Miss! in the seuffle—I was 
but a httle thmg—somebody knocks me nght 
into the fire, and my frock was allin a blaze 
It was but a moment, but 1t seemed to me 
such a time !—all in a blwe of tne! Andl 
remember nothing more of it, hudly, but a 
great noise, aud pouring water over me, and 
runing this way and thit When I comc to 
mivsclf, where was 1?’ 

Lila turned from her bird, and her attention 
seemed riveted upon the stor She forgot 
her pride ind her msolence in the please 
vf Iistining = Clamentina seemed hardly to 
bre athe 

“Tt was very bad bung burned,” she said, 
at List 

“Hoinble, Miss!’ 

“Go on, cicd Tila, impaticntly , “what 
becume of you? 

When 1g ot ont of my dave—for IT hehevo 
it Wis sometime before | came to myaclf—L 
wis lying on fithers kn ¢, an] he had mide 
a criule for me, like, of lis gre vé strong arms 
ind his ual was bent down, and he W iA 
uloohiny at me, inl grew by hot sed ling 
terms were droppin, vist upon my poor fie 

‘ My poormpoor littl woman, T heard 
him & ty 

© then—for my cycs had cscaped—T wis 
aware thitth 1¢ was ube vuliful youns lady— 
ut last, Dthou,ht hor mov beautiful than the 
ingels of he aven—st un ting on the Cc ther ale 
ot mi, right opposite my fither, and duis 
pumething to my pour wins 

“ The lady wis very y ung—seemed scared y 
more than a chill herself, thou,h she win 
young marmed ily 9 She wo beutiful 
dressed, all in enow white muslin, with white 
satin Swh an] bowslo hersle vera, wda white 
rosoo mn har bur Sb had thrown a Largo 
bonnet over it—but now it was tossed off, and 
luy with her shvwl upon the floo Bad as 
Twis—O fin such horid painn—the sight of 
thit beautiful dew ingd) wis like a charm 
tome, itsccncd tochw awiythepun Anl 
then she touched m so delicately, and spoke 
io soft and hind! It wis music, Jteaven’s 
oWn Mas ¢ was her voc” 

“Who was she? whu could she be ?” cried 
Lila 

“Why, Miss, who should she be, hut Mr 
Stinger, the yctheeary’s youns bride, as he 
had just brouzht home, ad all ready dicascd 
to wy» out to het first dinner” 

Lila turned away contumptuously, with 4 
gesture that capressed “was that dl” 

(‘i mentina said,— 

“ How nice of her to come to a poor hittle 
burnt cluld like you ' and mto such adica ltul 
plice too! But [ wonder she came im her be 26 
sown!” 

“As I heard afterwards, it happened that 
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Mr Strn.cr bad been sent for ont, and was What a good woman !” wasthe remark she 

not come hack , and when they 1a screeching made; “but-waa she only an apothecary’s wife,’ 

and screaming te the shop, oving a Ciild wae she went on, “aud was he. nane Stringer ? 

bunt in the court hard by, aml Mr Stanger What a horid uly name! Are you sure it 

wis wanted, an there was one to gobut a was Stinger?” 

little mite of wwhop boy f 1 Mr Strings had “Yes, Misa—-Stiinger and Bullem — that 

but yust began business—what does she de, was the name over the shop-deor” 

but cathes upad otth cfstuiffor burns lips “What! did they keep a shop 7” 

her bonnet over aa pretts white rose throws = “To be sure they did’ 

her shaw! on and drosed inher beastitul new “Tow long did you stay there 7” 

welding gown, tues to this honud den of | “T never went awav no more, Miss When 

Girtand vickedneys She did me up as best To got better, the lady began to talk to me. 

#he could, and tho sxeaang my poor fathar T] was a littl mite of a thing, but [ was 

ceyu te aud all the pep le standing round quick enou,h She found what bad wavs I 

anlyetiotawndts comfort him, she said, was buns up in, that T had never had 

vary cantly and han dly to hin, Tonce he ud of Ow Siwiour—not even of my 

Piiy dont grieve no oshe wall he Vetter: Mahkia—far from eva hcaumy of the Brble— 

hy oar dbs poor deat Dont groau so ball, or having it rewa, or bemg taught to pray, 

porechtit You ae very soty fer her, poor or—” 

min but lout (ake on eo Ihe (wo young giis looked at each other, 
‘ Jout the mor she sp che mp this hind w ty, | but sand nothing Matty, m broken and 

alltacm re te cite t till at ba thes cme} as interrupted scnten os, went on 


Woh ceuhd contain damesclf no bapa, wad he Sophie beptine for she could vot bear to 
gtoune Land almost: ated cut Ken bime back ta that pat ot mogul ju which 
‘Arc yeuthe fath a? mad the youns lily sbe had fund me | And wT dey in ainy bed, 


Wheres am the mother? me day, snd they thou ht [ was asleep, I 
‘ OOb! here here — here amy proans head her arnung the pout with her young 
Child my sweet baby caedmy poor amethar hush md— 
and th un wenton STt was aloft you--vou  “ Why, child yeu cannot pretend to adopt 
big brite -. uy ow pushed yom own baby all the poor neslected cluldien an this bad 
mito the rd hot flames as you ware adirying town ? he sud 
fog tate! yenmy baby omy po. ‘ Ohno! [ know onc can do hitle—little 
‘ Deut tk wo dowd, ol woman sul cnouh ait as but onc drop of water i the 
they um tidy gently ‘Pay the dailbup om vast © a= only one little, little dacp, but 
the dud, (turning round— Dless me! -why, the vster took it mtg its shell, and it became 
there mut ubed! vpeul Let me keep this poor Ittle one. 
‘ We atc very poor peopl omuan’ a] , mi mean to he foc idee 1 dou’t— 
worn teaan, Sneta pany to bless urselyves: bwill culy clothe har, aud fecd her, and send 
with Th voud please t-— het to the chatty school mdced, they will 
*Treamamb rainy tathar svorecto this Tay half Glothe har ther — Do—do, de ua John — 
“osiomee | he calle Deut am uch vpusion phe as su hoa mmseradte object! What is sh 
fwould you bogmenes Qom the didy tospend todo?) Let her bet arnt her duty—let her 
momo gmt Gave em ono hing maim— not be + poor rumed wietch, body and soul 
give none of wen thing—ondy t lime what » at once’ 
to he done to sive the poor htth things “Lhe voung laav would have moved a stone 
ite’ with her talkune © flea husband was not very 
“She hesitated dummed and looked round persuadabl, ne was vot like her De was 
the airaralle apaudment loo true, there rather: a cold hearted selfish young man but he 
wwarotan ipoale.y Pauw bed, there woe tle muildit retuse her. ana so, when F got better, 
even clean att iw I was sent to one of the great churtty schools 
“Take het Up In your arme’ sad she tu inthe city, where I Jeumed a deal, but my 
my fulber, Sand follow me” And she a laweet Min Strmger took a pleasure in teach- 
and pick dup her boanet, and Jathercd tea un me hersdit and sod learned a deal more” 
Rica phawl round her, and steppe l cutunto nou. h of Matty & vale 
the rans sleety, windy mpht, andimy father Mrs Stinger, when she devoted such 
of tratae pour creature had lent au old shaw! means ag she could command to the rescue 
to throw over me took me and ened me ot one poor child trom the misery im which 
afl ler anda tun of the alley which kd she was hvinz, and iated her fiom de 
into the court, brought us out mto the ataect,{ plorable ignorance, as regarded all higher 
Where the apothe ary s shop stuad Towa, things, to a huowledge of the supreme and 
Garuicd through, and up two pun of stairs, and ouly real goud, Little thought how extensive 
wnto «little mite of atvom —but allso clean her good deed would yrove, and that m 
and nicee-and laid, oh ! in such sdelierous bod providing fur the 1eligious and moral educa- 
and oh! at felt so comfortable—it sovthed tion of this wretched Guld she was preparing 
me, hke—and I fell fast asleep ” the micans of a rehgious education, lunperfect, 
The two girls were alleut for some tame yet still in some sort a sound religious educa- 
Eula spoke tirst, tion, fur two children of wealth and luxury, 


age | 
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as to such things, most entirely destitute | splendidly farmshed houre m a fashionable 


But so it proved—and this was the only reb-' 


gauus gducation they either of them could be 
saul ever to receive , 80 utterly, so entirely 
were all relations of this nature forgotten and 
neglected in tins house of protusten, where 
not one single thing bat the one thing nud 
ful could be saul to be wanting 

‘Ibe story fist beguiled the attention, and 
then awakened the deep imtcrost of the two 
girls. From this day, a suit of acquaint ince 


arose with Matty, which mpened into true 
aff ction , for Matty was, im fit, a woman of 


no common o1det 


She gradually wakened their sympathies: 


with resud to subjects to her the most 
decply unterestng She hed them, not unwil 
hu. am those paths which ac mdecd piths of 
p'casuntness and pewe She read the Bubl 
With them, and tv them, und she tausht them 
the vitul principle of effectual religion—the 
need and the firth to pray 

Iwint spue to follow the coms of these 
influnc s upon the soul Tmperfect they 
were Snha teacher could not leul them 
vay fu, but she brought them ou Om 
Saviours way And though much remuned 
of wiung, meapentenced and unconverted — 
tlie chau e was as from duhuces to hoht 
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Aud now several yous hive clapsed md 
these two gids are grown up tu he two bean 
tiful young women = They bad buen t hen ont 
of the nurdary when it wis time to be think 
mg scuouly of accomplishments, ud the 
reign of Mra Nurse hid closet She was 
auperecded by are ular soverness —afoergnen 
A licuch laly we ch en to undart the the 
task of forrmms two Paoli h zuls to bee oan 
Bowhsh wives and motheas Jhe French 
Lily did well ull that she was required to do, 
fur neither Mi nor Mrs Winst unkey desned 
thit then beautiful duihtas shoul breceive 
anythiu,, approaching to what is usually called 
a solid eduction 

Mrs Winetank y had not ten rdeas beycnd 
the an mgement of 4 puty, and the keeping 
of good sunety As for Juliin Winstanley 
hima lf, he detested reflection, abhorred every 
thing upprouching to scqiousncss only desired 
to get through Ife as bidhantly and w 
thoughtlessly a» he coul] 

He was not much at home, but when at 
home he requued to be constantly amused, 02 
he found home intolerable 1t wis not lor 
before hin daughters discovered this 

Till they were, what 15 called, introduc d, 
these fair girls passed their time secluded 
the school room, and saw very little of then 
parents , but when they were once brought out, 
and when Malemomelle was dipmuisacd an 
they lived in the drawing-room, they wer: 
soon initiated. 

abe plan of life was one not unusual amon 
married people of a certain class, A large an 


aquare 10 London, was home—at which about 
six months of every year were piacd, the 2e- 
MaAIMng Sir bemg spent cither in travelling, 
or at watermg places or at some hued house 
wv the country They lived asa privileged 
vider, severed, us by i gulf mmpusible trom 
the lowest orders arcund them, and im little 
commune ition with the highest Lhe bist 


condition wis not of much impotrtince, but 


the other w os tital 

What ean crow out of such a hfe, that 18 
reilly wholesome and gocdl?> > Manv, many 
rertdents an London escy¢ this nauschiet 
Phes have broken down the will of sep iration 
whihu cd to ide the varv existence of want, 
md omuscry ind am fiom the hipprer and 
the better, aml the clscure dwellings of the 
London poor hive th uo vietting ancels, as 
well as thos ami the c¢ untry but a 
mreut many fanali still nell ct this weight 
duty, and live witheut thought cf fick 
thins 

Mes Winstinlcy had ded the reeulir party- 
zon, Lendl n ite fia the lint) statecn on 
seventeen yours She owas heginning to 
feb rither tne tof at, when the new excite- 
ment ato oof huving to bring out” her 
daushtars 

this biinsiny out of her danszhters be- 
came om ocxcus: fi toall hinds of amusing 
chines and nmprovemernts Ter recciving- 
moms heltobe vewly fiamtphe tov new open 
Ciige tobe bousht, the Quecn’s dr uwing- 
rooms to be utended with more as iduity 
thin eva 

The suls were two lovely qeatnics , they 
seamed toexcus of inythine cculd, the ea- 
pouses thusam urctdonth ao behif So sad 
the mother mdsothou ht the fither The love 
he felt tor lis daa hters was perhops the only 
tnder feeling he h dev a experienced ia has 
life, for, in coer hh might be satd to love 
nothin mot even himeaelf 

It might dave been the duwn of 2 better 
nf, this w i spring of pure affections, could 
he have we ne indalred them But neitha 
his own nor his wifes halits adimitted of 
that 

Mrs Winstanley would hive thought it 
a diggraccaf she had }e on one sinsle evening 
diseng ued whilst th y worein Dondon Even 
mothe dead wint 1 she mauntged to keep up 
the ball, whit with little piurties and con- 
certs, the cpera, the French pliys, and so 
forth, she ecntitved to en ipe the hora of 
a domestic cvenmg As for Mi Winstanley, 
he seldom ot never dincd wt hone, except 
when there wis a dinnei-party He spent 
his ¢venings at his clubs, engased—hc too well 
hnucew how 

The two girls presented a striking con- 
trast to eh otha (Clemeutiny wis fur 
and delicate, with soft har, and those tender 
blue eyes, which to me are the most charin- 
wg of all eyes Lila wis a noble creature, 
a figure and form the most pertet that I 
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ever beh«ld—features of matchless fe td 
—eyes dark, large, and lustrous—hai 10 8 
of rich brown wavea—a hand that was a model, 
from which statuaries cont sted to be allowed 
to cupy—and a spirit, cncigy, and fecling mm 
her gestures and countenance, that won your 
heart hefore you were iw ac 
It waa upon hor that Julian ay 
doted The otha: girl he thought, and called, 
& swect girl, but i Lila was his darling 
Nothing was too good for Hila, nothing was 
to be «pared that could please or adorn Ila 
To ridi with her in the Purk, to vint the 
box where she sit at the Opera, somctimes 
ma pty to lear her sms, seemed to give 
hin a new plea un 

Yet there was nothing inall tus, unhappily, 
to rousc bim to a better hfe to bre uk the 
cham of evil habit in which he ws mvols ed 
Lila was a child of this world, an umpectuons, 
proud haughty he wty , a contemptuous dis 
regarder of the woah, the wanting md above 
all, the low or the ugly ~living for the day 
aa her Sathoa dived for the day—she for the 
day of 4 uty and pleasure , he for the day 
of vamityoaind sm There wo that difference 
indecd, and at was avast one, but he dil not 
fiel at 

Th ve was no pure ind holy influence cf a 
higher and noblar dite diffused frei the 
bewutifal beng She was no ane dct light 
She was merdy to al appeuance ov vary 
tint fashionable girl 

And Cloncnting an her gentlenc s 
softnias was Tittle more The 
Which Matty had sown had fructifid at first, 
but the Driuirs an} thorns were gather fist 
around at The plow ares of life wete choking 


wwup It weoeanmida ccf bens alteg thea 
lust 
Matty daw) Jong heen gone She hil: 


married acrespe table trad sinan and wus in 
a flourishing though sual way of business 
She would have bean altogether forgett on 
long age cooly that she would not uffer this 
She found herself still welcome Uwhen she dil 
come , for Tooth the ouds tov do der und she 
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their luck,” a resolution to offer a 
human saerfice to the deity of the hull, m the 
full conviction that the deity would then 
make his appearance in person and reveal the 
spot where some treasure was concealed. 

ith this wew, they persuaded one of their 
friends to accompany them at mght to the 
top of the mountam, and having provided him 
with the flowcis to offer to the deity, they cut 
off his head, while he was in the act of stooping 
to hang the garland round the neck of the idol ' 
They then waited for some time, in the expect- 
ation that the deity would come, but as he 
did not think propcr to appear, they concluded 
thit he was in want of more blood , whete- 
upon they resolved to make the sacmbce 
complete by putting to death one of their 
own nuuiber Accordingly they « ¢ upon a 
min ciuled Nazzavim, who is said by some 
to have velunteered to be the victim, for the 
lenctit of his companions As soon, however, 
wohe hid received a severe wound on the 
ech, he begin to think that hfe wis not so 
balafter all and he to kh to his hecly down 


I the mountun, pursued by the other five, 


who overtod) Jim uw the foot ‘Ihcy then 
despatched hun, and threw his body mito a 
Jarve tink 

In the morning, the body of the first man 
wis found u the feet of the idol, and as the 
compuntons with whom he had set out were 
well hnown they were immediaticly arrested , 


ind} wl the story T have been telling you is taken 
ry tsced fom then own confessions, fully supported 


In the evidence of three women who were 
with them duimz pat of the time, and by 
many correbor ding Circumstauecs Among 
whith Laima ainention that the sword which 
wis found by the side ot the body, covered 
with blood, wis identified by a blacksnnth as 
having been brought to him to be sharpened 
}y one of the prisoncrs on the moinimg of the 
minder 
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ANIMALD AND ViGE SABIE DISGUISES 
Tn slightest dabble: in the study of nature 


verfectly adored them So she cana Inan.ing —one whose hnowle dye ot buds, be asts, and 
he htt offerings fiom time to time —little fishes 1 vague and cbscure, the nearly effreed 
matters such ons she deat min her shop—j| recollection of books reid on the vere of 
humble but for her sake weleome  Dhese | chil thood—« anmnot ful to have remuked a 
two gals hud both heuts Where thes wot ist wae cuicnt of resemblance, cither in 
them J dout Anow habits und dispositign, form or colour, 
which links togethc: members of widely- 
removed divisions of the ammal and vege- 
table hinsdom 

A singular instance of tliy tlicad of 
sunuitiumty has unprostd itself upon my 
mumolsy, frou one ot other of the inda- 
viduals bemg, at one Inef period, con- 
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Wire on the subject of erumes, (save a 
Madias o‘hcer, moa kite: dited the 16th of 


July in the present sear) Lo may tell you a 
ators of one reecutly under investigation here, 
aud one, moreover, the most remarkable im 
ite cucumstances of any To hue evar met 
with 

Qn the occamon of the late festis il on the 
top of the Chamoondy Hill, at Alysore, six 


stautly before my eyes The jaguar, one of 
the most powerful of the feline race, has a 
shin wost beautifully marked with spots of 
a deep chuolite-biown on a rich yellow 
giound 1t intests the whole of South Ame- 
tien, and 18, am some districts, dreaded 
as the direst enemy to man and beast. 


Dickens.) 


In the same regions mw a bird of the Bit- 
tern tribe, marked with brown and yellow in 
@ wonderfully sumiar manner, whose crs, 
durmg its period of activity in the evenmg 
and might, can scarcely be distinguishec 

even by a practised eal, from the howlinzs 
of the jaguar in the remotet recesses of 


the forest In the languige of the natives 


aud by the Creoles, it 1s called the “Lise 
Bnd” 

In the waters of the Upper Essequibo, there 
abounds 1 fish—to use the words of a dis 
tinguished traveller and naturalist—* entircly 
of a reddish brown colour, spotted :1¢cgularl 
with dificrent sized spots of bl uch, from which 
it has reccived the name of Tigcr ish — Its 
habits wre almost unknown, but 1t may most 
probably be clissed with the bird and the cat, 
as predatory in disposition 

Amon the moco moco leaves winch fringe 
the mvcrs and crecks, a fierce looking giub, 
anwed in t party coloured suit of the 
same pittern, may frequently be observed 
greedily devouring the numerous aphides 
lo complcte the list, two trees are found 
in the woods—the Bouira courry ot Letter- 
wood, and the Itithiourra bull ot Pizer- 
woud—both of which, but more capccially the 
latter, closcly resemble in them 1ich und 
bevuatiful muhings the skin of the jaguar 
Once I j1ched from the river pirt of the 
petal of v flower, with the sumc combmmation 
of colours Possibly, these few instanccs of an 
adhesion tu one type, ire fur from bemy all 
that exist 

But the most remarkable likcnesses are 
those which are t> be found existing between 
objects of the ummal and vezctable iuadons 
P wts of plants resembling insects, and insc ts 
resembling portions of pl ints, may frequently 
be met with , witness the miuny pretty fo1ms 
of the orchis trrbe—the bee a ip which 
th ut insect appears to bu probing the ncctaries 
of th. flower—the spider aud the fly orchis 
Agan, I may instance an oval, brow! bucked 
becth, which [eaptured, last summen, in pre tt 
abundanec, in that wild spot—so noted for 
the rarest treasures of the entomologist an 1 
the botanist—Castle Eden Dene In fom 
and colour it so closely resembled the gicen 
seeds of a specics of hemlock, thi num 
bers had been emptied from my sweeping 
net before its true chiracter was disc« vered 
Nature had given it the instinct to crease 
the deception by holding its short, delicate 
limbs close to its body, and keeping them 
stiff and mod during the time it was handlcd 

In the tropics these resemblinces ure even 
more singular and illusive , scores of msects 
are found m Guiana curiously analogous to a 
vegetable in appearance and in structure, the 
folinceous arrangement of the nervures of 
their wings, the sprout hke character of the 
head and kgs, and, stranger still, the eggs 
formed like the seed of a plant, are unmis 
takeable—while their colour 18 in such perfect 

ny with the surrounding vegetation, 
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that numbers may be clustered amidst the 
foliage of a neighbouning in uch, without the 
observer being at all aw ire of theur presence 
Some are of a bright green, like 1 ;,owing leaf 
or one newly fallen from the tice, while, 
mn others, the extiemities and ed_es of the 
wings have a brown or yellowish tinge— 
the semblance of Icaves which have for 
long strewed the giound, and ate alicady 
witherng 

No: do msects alone seem to luk among 
the petals of the gorgeous blossoms of the 
Guna Orchide H g, reptiles and even 
small animals, are severally imitated But it 
iw not to this tribe, o1, indecd, to the flowers 
eaclusivcly of iny other, that this character 
sclaly appertains I have just becn ca umning 
wv getable production having the hhencss of 
vliving thing, plucked on the banks of the 
Kost quabo, where the gi icetul tree on which it 
giows 19 unative It 1s the hamelet a nut 
cncloscd in a smooth and touczh shell, rbout 
the size of a walnut Jhe cimmpld mass 
which mects the ¢ye on opening the shell 
gives no indication of the simgular form that 
lies enveloped amid the miny folds of filmy 
shin, but this has cnly to be eirefully de- 
tached t cull forth our expressicns of sur- 
puse unl ustonishment the Chinese we 
sud to hv formed then fist Icttars from 
the curve L roots of vegetables , 16 1 well that 
this nut is not v nitive ct China and that 
they confmed thew vtention to the lowcr 
extremity of the plant , far had it been other- 
wise, th n love cf complicated fo ms would 
assurcdly—to the supreme digzust cf all who 
utempted to acqune thaw languaze—hive 
made them model a chiracter ofter this 
hernel, aul cne fuller, if at were posible, cf 
strinzcr twistings and contortions thin any 
m then alphabet There as a brow flat 
heal, with two distinctly mail ds cyes, 
whence springs the fulure tree and a Jong 
b upex ings he ly, cuthed up like a bul ‘This 
mimic osnike, howcver, wsines not the 
position of one in perfect health, but rather 
scans to be writhing in the wonics of some 
ntcrn limala ly,or simul ving a future Py then, 
acwly born, testing the elasticity of it» body 
Hard wd 11, 1t looks ws if it had buen 
exposed to the action of 4 violent he vt, and 
hal been bikel and stiflenel during the 
yunful pings of its dewth In the West 
Tridies as everyb ly knows, oysters grow 
upon trees Barnich gcese were once thought 
to do the sune, ind here, we have a tree 
which we cin well excuse the irnorant and 
uperslitious in believing to produce serpent 
wrms the vital spark is only wanting 
Traces of serpent-worship hive been found 
among most of the nations of antiquity , and 
there 1s abundant proof thvt it was ptcvalent 
among the ancient inhabitants of Mexico and 
South America No doubt this singular tree 
was considered sacred, from its intricate con- 
nection with the ob,ecta of then reve rence. 
‘Lhese “snake-nuts,’ as they are called, may 
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hase Jeon sean in the Crystal Paace, in that there 1s nothing of the kind. ee 
de pra tinent of the Exhibnion which w devoted leas conven:ent than pictmesque, Were funn 
to the pre luctavns of Gui wt of planks and empty boxes and barrels, nailed 
together with every degree of insecurity The 
first performan¢—not ma musical sense—of 
A MUSICIAN IN CALLIORNIA the paauist was to fmd ont alodiang by no 
1M abs ap casy wdter at Sun Franuso The 
Mr Heany Pir th di tint hed pianst, [hotels were detestallc, and beyond all price 
has stun Pt Pace ater a dong t arom) After much waindcimg—or, rather, wading— 
Amani wh toa al Dssistt Cuifamalthrough he stacets he at last foand an imte- 
Yoo be fo ad, Mo biotentine, the fam us higent ploberan who ofiured hon aceommoda 
feudhe ¢ J  opeoma te have, ten ay tion, im the only yartment which he bad 
goon ot hus advertur sy, and thot jenth ‘vacant for sia dollars 1 day Ihe rom to 
manor t bang alle ( 2 ant a to unpting co be sure, was not much Lujcr than a sentry- 
Snaly t haveuhighbt 1 Tth a alasof om box, bat Mo Here not beings ad lated to 
of Ure Pacuch newapay cis with aoa onntcf Sawin ing cits —as the phiaose poc5--founl 
th otteandpr sp ts fama ou fale amie at hess mmcorvement than would a jcutlanim 
Jim ths nu oe we draw th fll wins under th oaflucn cf that propensity He 
shet hho ocf the must bine curea? om th owas inthe mun well sitisfiel, he was cer- 
Wiatern Dorul> = tanly the thot prumpst who had penctrated 
Towads the endof Titi:  f 00 the amt those far flatnens, itw ould be curious 
Auriiain uinnpiniion wad oats hgh t € try the power of mujgeon the halt sav age 
degiecof fev ant Phra Pope pdb op ple wh woull probably bend theu hneos 


dro torut to cae thu. oF . aa Peta oagean, dhe the Amegicuus dd) crtud 
anal Cahtaom a Prefer a drat os Py C columbus at the va woot the trast eclipse 

Biatproaporous fthe fs, wa | Alt sit chert hing this flatterin s adia, 
fours the omy cn narw Hf Is mc ome tapp Pat the deor which ponugs, 


the cel drated pouast oun xwepin Woes dodoa young man, whose long fur han 
aco idinoly tind him leaving (he ds ome bite aed Germanic wccent suffcremtly antic ated has 
dilcttama of the Unite states ( mani’ as countrys Ue boleved he hal the pler tre of 
dhiy teste ull with athim aloo doming speuang to the cdeliated Hous daz = 
hnoacit tothe babu orun dian unl woase was he wht) Cotunly butaf he inten! d 
caupiny cfomecuanrant dap Th slups that Coenter the cdlebrated mans om tt woall 
conveyemi rant t Calitoraie a bould be ben cossuy, in th first plaice, that the cele 
oby ved arecven woo flame tf thou Prat) damn should huns i withdraw th oash 
Qaes Da dobason de oad toa dap as oa the window, as the apartment was not 
pe nowith achm oof Lams di wold,’ adapted to curving double 

mat thee pudoulu iy ob prisons) with Thatas prea dy what broucht me here,” 
the chance n tculy ftom drown do but of sad the young mun with the dau haa, ‘to 
Doing sta se top on Toop sul ated on the induce you to quit you lodjinws The for 
vovage aud vary Uh ty murda fat your mature as very beautiful, To ouboit, md the 
yourmysond Ours yar how over fata hous hw oe supab ippeuanie, bat it as 
mately es aped Ho thes calimties uml oma necessary to be on ones guud a unst these 
catenin, the partoet ot Braue of it humselt leases at) Prancisco  Thev bud! than too 
gomewhut ree uapens do by th on veity of the quickly, they «couomise they foun Litions, 
Moone ter all the huds ups he hel undergone ; and the soil not being very finn, i net untre- 
A ftyrcat of masts pean. from vessels carving quently happens that people who go to slop 
the alors cftevery nition of the earth, -an an the guict, awake m the cellar” 

gitation, amovement vcomfusenof ais The imusiien opencd bis cyes, thanked Ins 

languages of crders Gry withe — intormant for the advice wiven, aid asked tur 
of mcichamdise bone disembarked, ef povous more Where should he go to lode ! 
choruses wud fiighttd oaths | Such wap the Ic unc’ said the young man, ‘ to ask you 
sputicle which presented itself One would to dodge wath me” 
have thought at the port cf Liverpool oa you a then, an hotel-heeper ?” 
Maiwalls at hast, te judge by the erat 6 No on fam a pranst” 
digplay of wedth, tae oven greater display of) Pramast 1 ze Hunry, starting back. 
activity, and the coaseless ant be waldenangs | Fore ign plausts do not meet in auch a pl xe 
Dvise jag Calitoruia, and pass one anothen with a lift 

Bat the adiuuatwa whih M TWerz bad of the hat, bhe English gentlemen m the 
conceded in the tist plas damushed sen I desc it Lyerybedy hnows the stury of the 
sibly with the frst steps which he took w the! Englisiman who beluved humself to be the 
ety) Most of the strects tic tound to be um-; frat who had climlkd to the top of some 
eons Whit they call a rowl im San | hugh mountain, and who, on putiang his hand 

Tiein yt wuuply a canal of nud, through ito an opening 1 a rock, found the visiting 
Which the taavellir wades (so we are agsused) card of a countiyman Henry Herz waa 
above br kaves Uf they had zon joing, as at about as much astomshed at finding a brother 
Veniee, thas would be endurable, but here pianist in Calfornia, 


Charles Diekeus } 


* And you have been here fur a long tune ?” 
he asked with curtoaity 

“No only a year There were only ten 
or twelve cabins when I aanved I tound 
here, already, an Italin, who gave lessons 
and conccris, but one day, happening to 
quaniel with one of his pupils, whe was 


of rather vu hasty temper, he wis hile 1 and. 
1 became the imheritor of his primo ud his: 


conneaiou Affans go toler ibly wl] prac 
ahouse , and T should be the happiest min 
m the world if the celebrate] Homes Heaz 
would acu 

Behold 
misht with lis nother musimiun  N twith 
standing, however that he wis lolocd im ta 
elegint aputuent im the beat part ot the 
house, he could nt slap He thoucht of 
nothms but the wnaccurity of the San brow 
ewxco hous, of Which lus young h st hel 
spokion Ue felt a presentment cf dina, 
and scuiously bescd that his bel might be 
removed to mother put of the builling The 
youn, Germain liusthed at hin but evantu- 
lly siclled, and the pur removed the bed 
Scarccly had they performe t this cp ration, 
thin the mle of the house on whi le Teas 
hid sl pt Gove way, ml f TE with vtremen 
dous nose Lhe young pianist wis uid spare 
Teas tite Lto consol hua Ly sayin eo Never 
mund, my fricnd, everything ws not lost as 
Jong as wo possess a piano” Bat the young 
mw had noteven vpirine Hos only instia 
macent had perishe dom the rum a prs) of 
five octaves of which two, ib was tine retused 
to ive forth amy sound, stall it qualded him 
tocain his hving Hemy Herz, however, wt 
fortunately Jrapponed, had liad sent before 
hin, to San Pianc sco, two of hia mo t beau 
tiulul prance, and with then ad he detcr- 
mnned, on the morow fo give voon cre, the 
nocecds fo be dev ted to the restor ution of 
is young fricnds wiJl and fortunes Pic 


i my modest hospit dity 


fist thing necess uy wis to convey the pi wos 
iwith acud, ch and vbracc of pistols beside hum, 
Henry Herz went out to make prepara — 


tu the the vtre 


tions for lig conccrt Aw he pissed belure v 
cafe, he was surrounded by three or tour 
persons who were unknown to hin = Ee did 
not even know the names of these senth- 
men, whow attire wis something more than 
neglected, but he had seen them often at the 
French opera, and the Cafe de Paris The 
most anuable of the numlx1 now loaded hun 
with civilities and offers of service 

Will ‘a be so good,” sud the musician, 
“as to tell me where I can find somebudy to 
carly m) pianos to the theatre ” 

“Certainly , 1t shall never be sud that we 
left a countryman in trouble Come, Vico ute, 
kknd me a hand, we will caity Mons eur s 

‘gyno, Allow me to present to yor the 
womte de Faubourg—a charming young 
man, who loves to oblige his friends 

“ Tus ia a joke ” 

“ Not at all, I assure you~-nothing can be 
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more serious We must do in Rome as the 


Romans do If you find us two not enough, 


we will go and call the Marquis” 

But tho Marquis did not reply he was 
occupied made the café, in making the points 
for the bilhard playcis 

One hour afterwards the two piuno wie 
at the theatre 


Herz rettuned to his host “Th y hive 


‘earned my pianos without track or cut and 
lige some little econuimes, I have purchined | 


hew much lo you think they want for the job?’ 
“Tow much? ’ 
“Three hundred piastres ” 
‘That 14 the rendu price’ 
The devil! These oblizgme gent] men 


? 


shoul hive told imme that they were nothing 


but potters 
“They do hae dlsnts of things in order to 
live Nehody desi tes damage lf in Cabitomaia” 
The neat wok was t> fn an och stra 
This wis not difhendt "There were musicians 
of all khiads -cpen to some ditth Vy ctr ae 
su hows blindness on the put of the chaanet, 
ano maureble wthina on that of the cam t¥ 
en mid so forth ‘The « utisis demain led 
xiwecnthice amd four pounds cih fn the 
mioht on the Boalevuds they weall have 
obtuncd ubout two sous Herz without 
noting vw thea detects, promised to employ 
them cn os me futtme occuin Fe only 
nec dead y bind to fill wp the intervals between 
I the puts of the cocat Te nest requ sted 
his young h st bo ccnduct hi to the oft ¢ of 
the primepil journd in ot ler to mike the 
nee sary umouncament The ofice in ques 
tion wis situate | on the gronnd floor of a 
| house of two stores ‘Two cnomous dogs 
howkd in the court, wd were with difh ulty 
ippewed by a negress, who couduct de the 
visitors info the prosence of atall and vdhletic 
mdividud—the cditor min chuf dc was re 
markable for a fornuduble Incurd, that had 
evidently never been subclited with the 
scissors, a red shirt, ind a pur of enormous 
hunting boots Ite wrote sitting ata desh, 


"Lhe business of the vistors wis soon ¢x- 
planed = ‘They wished to advertise in the 
journ J 

“Certunly , the terms are only four 
dollars a line for announcements of the kind” 

HWemy Werz opencd his eyes a litth, and 
wondercd what they would think of such 
puices im Pans but he lookcd at the uucom- 
pronusin, aspect of the editor, ut hes cud,« ls, 
and at his pistols, and finally paid the money. 

The day of the concert ariivd, and at an 
(arly hour the thertre was besieged by ar 
immense crowd Fierce, ul looking fellows, 
clad in the strangest of costumes, presented 
themselves each instant for tickets, and were 
deeply offended if they were off red a cond- 
rate places at four dollurs, stead of first-rate 
places at enght The money-takcr bul Li fore 
hun a pair of scales ‘Lhe dea defiled past 
hum in oider, and each im his tarn placqd m 


his hand a black leather purse, The ofhual 


= 


06 


opened the purse, took from it a pinch of gold- 
dust, weighed st, and then delivered the ticket 

‘Lhe concert commenced, and in due time 
the concert soncluded—ean it he doubted 
with what succrss} Lt would require no end 
of concentrated Lnglish “ Loxing Nights’ to 
reahae half the uprou of thit eventiul ¢ cn 
ng And if uproar and confasion, and dis 
orderly and disgraceful behaviour, arc nota 
teat of snecess, we may ask any Jen lon 
manager what ia? Inthe stage boxaca Henry 
Herz recogmscd a Jady whom he hil known 
as the keeper of a tobacco-shop im the Ruc 
Vivienne, and two Erench nulibers retired 
from business, Here they wore keeping it up 
mo oimmeuse state, an L nobody would dream 
that they were anythu yg less than duchcsses 

At the conclusion of the concert the trea 
surer carmied to M) Herz a lage plate, filled 
with ycllow powder 

“What is this?’ was the inqury 

“These are the receipts of the evenmny, 
there are more than ten thousan | franes ’ 

Henry Herz gave fourteen concerts in the 
samo Inauner—with the sume crow 1] the same 
success the samc pr fit He began to te 
reconailcd to San Transco 
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on all sides to mve concerts. He asked, in 
the first place, tf they had a concert-room 
No there was not one at present, but they 
would build one in a week The artist gave 
his plans and dircetions, and went in the 
meantime to see the placers He provided 
himself with the clothing and utensils neces- 
sary toa gold hiunte:, and hircd two horses 
anda ile He arrived at the mines dying 
with hunger and fatigue, he paid an im- 
mensc sum for a piece of bad biscurt, and 
a glass of abominable bee: He obtamed 
leave to dig, worked hke a negro, and, 
according to his agreenicnt, gave the little 
ih he founl to the owner of the digging 
Te returned to the Sictunento, with the 
conviction that for him, the true mines of 
gold wore in the kcys of his piano By this 
time he fonnd 1 very handsome concert-room 
binkt for him, ind there he gave a scries of 
cone rts very Pilliint and very productive ! 
His stay in ( slitormma was a long serics of 
thumphs Before quittinz, he wished = to 
mike his aduur at Sin Trmesco Tt was 
the night of the Kirst of May It was the 
most bewtiful weather mnaginable = The 
farewell ¢ mecit cf the artist haul been an- 


One morning, whit shaving he was visited dmouncel for the next day, and the most 


by a gentleman, who wis very polite and 


remarkable cspeciully for the cleganc of his’ 


dress and dancimour 

“Monmeur,’ said the nnknown ‘§T am re 
quested to axk you at you could find it con 
venicnt to perform ima private house 3? 

“ Why, fa n’t know——’ 

“You are only desitcd to play for half an 
hour every evening and you miye¢ mminl 
your own torma lam authorise |, that is to 


auy, to go as far ww five or ora thous and, 


pinsties a month” 

“They are rich people T suppose—paaston 
ately tond of music But why do they not 
cone to my concerts 7° 

“The fact is, they don’t care about gomg 
out They stay at home, and amuse them 
selves with another species of play But then, 
you hnow, even cards and dice become at last 
monotonous, and nothing wm more asreeabh 
than to hear a pretty pice of music in the 
intervals of the games 

“J underatand you perfectly’ sud the 
indignant musician, © you wish me to zo and 
play ma gambling house, to amuse the com 

ny Be geod cnough to kave the room 

netantl, af you do not wish to be shown out 
with all the honour you deserve ? 

“Yau ave very sunxeptible,’ murmured the 
unknown, as he departed 6 We hive artists 
in Califorma of the highest reputation who 
do not disdain to perfcrm in the cafes, in the 

ibling-housea—evcrywhere, in fact, where 

Sf are paid 

ot king willing to accommodate himself, 
in this and other reapects to the manncrs: 
of San Tiancweo, Henry Herz now betovk, 
himself to the Sacramento Here he met) 
with & magmheont reception, and was pressed | 


‘youn 


perfect of hia pianos hid becn earned to the 
theatre After having pud a visit to the 
ferocious journalist, ind paid for lis last 
vivertisemment Henry Herz walked out with 
his young fiiacnd with the fair hair 

Allaton ¢ they hcard hornmble cues, the 
tocain sounded , columns of smoke arose from 
several prita of the city ‘Lhe tire made fe w- 
ful progress [he theatre was consumed in @ 
few nuinutes, and with the theatre the be auti- 
ful piano of Henry Herz) Whule the flames 
were devouring three quarters of the town, 
the masons an larchitects and men of business, 
instead of attempting to stop the destruction, 
entered mto engagements to rebuild the city 
—pigning, by the hght of the flames, ther 
bonds upon stamped paper!’ Nothmg could 
exceed the coolness of the Americans at this 
e1isis in many gambling honses, while the 
hist floor wis being reduced t> ashes, they 
were thumping and turmng up kings most 
tranguilly on the third 

* itis vdeeree of fate,” sud Henry Herz , 
*Teoumd> nothmg mom here The concert- 
10m IS HO More, Mv ptwmo 18 burnt, 1b w 
time to tke my leave 

‘Not at all ' sud the young German, “m 
afew days we shul hue a new city, more 
spacious, more regulai, mute handsome, and 
more solid, thin the onc we have lost” 

Put the discunsolate pianist could only be 
persu ued to uld av revoir to his adrex 

“You will net forget my house,” said his 
friena ‘ when you return here” 

‘ Never fear but try and steady the left 
wall inthe mi intime Your house 1s not very 
secure " 

“True enough But 1t18 the only house that 
the flimes have respected It 18 fire-proof” 
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BALLOONING. 


Tr would appear that, in almost every aye, 
from time immemorial, there has been a stron 
feeling in certain ambitious mortals to ascen 
among the clouds. They have felt with 
Hecate,— 


“Oh what a dainty pleasure tas 
To sail in the an'” 


So many, besides those who have actually 
indulged in it, have felt desirous of tasting 
the “dainty pleasure” of a flight, 
that we are compelled to believe that the 
attraction is not only much greater than the 
inducement held out would lead one to expect, 
but that it is far more extensive than ,enerally 
supposed, Eccentric ambition, daring, vanity, 
and the luve of excitement and novelty, have 
been quite as strong impulses as the Ce of 
science, and of making new discoveries in 
man’s mastery over physical nature. Never- 
theless, the latter feeling has, no doubt, been 
the main-stay, if not the forerunner and 
father of these attempts, and has held it in 
public respect, notwithstanding the many follies 
that have been committed. 

To master the physical elements, has always 
been the great aim of man. He commenced 
with earth, his own natural, obvious, and 
inmediate element, and he has succeeded to 
a prodigivus extent, being able to do (so far 
as he knows) almost whatever he wills with 
the surface ; and, though reminded every now 
and then by some terrible disaster that he 
is getting “out of bounds,” has effected great 
conquests amidst the dark depths beneath the 
surface. Water and fire came next in requi- 
sition ; and by the process of ages, man may 
fairly congratulate himself on the extraor- 
dinary extent, both in kind and degree, to 
which he has subjected them to his designs— 
designs which have become complicated and 
stupendous in the means by which they are 
carried out, and having commensurate results 
both of abstract knowledge and practical 
utility. But the element of air has hitherto 
been too subtle for all his projects, and detied 
his attempts at conquest. That clement 
which permeates all earthly bodies, and without 
breathing which the animal machine cannot 
continue ita vital functions,—into that grand 
natural reservoir of breath, there is every 
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physical indication that it is not intended man 
should ascend as its lord. Travelling and 
voyaging man must be content with earth 
and ocean ;—the sublime highways of air, are, 
to all appearance, demed to his wanderings. 
Wild and daring as was the act, it is no less 
true that men's first attempts at a flight 
through the air were literally with wings. 
They conjectured that by elongating their 
arms with a broad mechanical covering, they 
could convert them into wings ; and forgetting 
that birds possess air-cells, which they can in- 
flate, that their bones are full of air instead of 
marrow, and, also, that they possess enormous 
strength of sinews expressly for this purpose 
these desperate half-theorists have launchec 
themselves from towers and other high places, 
and floundered down to the deimolition of their 
necks, or limbs, accurding to the obvious laws 
and penalties of nature. We do not allude 
to the Icarus of old, or any fabulous or remote 
aspirants, but tu modern times. Wonder- 
ful as it may seem, there are some instances 
in which they escaped with only a few broken 
bones. Multon tells a story of this kind in 
his “History of Britain,” the fying man 
being a monk of Malmsbury, “in his youth.” 
He Tived to be impudent and jocose on the 
pubject, and attributed his failure entirel 
to his having forgotten to wear a broad tail 
of feathers. In 1742 the Marquis de Bacque- 
ville announced that he would fly with wings 
from the top of his own house on the Quat des 
Theating to the gardens of the Jucleries. He 
actually accomplished half the distanec, when, 
being exhausted with his efforts, the wings nu 
longer beat the air, and he came down into 
the Seine, and would have escaped unhurt, 
but that he fell against one of the floatin 
machines of the Parisian laundresyes, an 
thereby fractured hin leg, But the most 
successful of all these instances of the extrn- 
ordinary, however misapplied, force of human 
energies and daring, was that of a certain 
citizen uf Bologna, in the thirteenth century, 
who actually managed, with some kind of 
wing contrivance, to fly from the mountain of 
ologua to the river Reno, without injury. 
“Wonderful! admirable!” cried the 
citizens of Bologna. “Stop a little!” said 
the officers of the Holy tacuisition ; “this 
must be looked into.” They sat in sacred 
conclave. If the man had been killed, said 
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they, or eveu mutalated shockingly, our relt- 
gious a ruples would have been satisfied , but, 
as hc has eseaped uniiurt, tt 1s Gear that he 
must Le in Jeague with the dewl The poer 
“sucecssful” tan was therefare condcmned 
to be burnt ahve, and the sentence of the 
Holy Cathohe Church was carried into ( hiris 
tian execution 

Vhat flying however could be effcetcd by 
the aasiatancc of geome more elaborate sort of 
Machinery or with the aloft chamnstry was 
believed at an emly pauiol Frat Ba on 
miggested at, so did Ith p Wilkins, and the 
Marquis of Worcester, it was like wie pro- 
yeeted by Plesdar by the Jeanit Lana, and 
many other apeculatiy nich of ability So 
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duties, and = supposed to have commutted 
sucide. 


Hf we conader the shape, structure, a Piphad 
nances, and capabilities of a ship of eariy ages, 
and ene-of the present time, we must be struck 
with adiniration at the great improvement that 
has Leen made, and the advantages that have 
been obtmned, but balloous are very nealy 
what they wore from the first, and are as much 
at mercy of the wind for the dircction they 
will take Neither 19 there at present ay 
certain prospect of an alteration im this condi- 
tion = Their so-called 6 voyage as little more 
than “drifting, and can be no more, except 
by certain mancuvtres which obt im pre cari us 
exceptions, such ag rismg to take the chance 
far bowever, as we cin ac, the first reallcf different currents or lowcrmg a Jong ind 
dincoverer of the balle ou was Dr black who,| we, hty rope upon the earth (in ingemous 
1767 proposed to inflate v dary shin with janvention of Mr Greens, called the “ xuide- 
hydrog no gas, and the first who brought sope ) do be trakd alons the ground Hf, 
theory into practice were the brothas Mont) howevcr moun ow ever to Te a flyimz animal, 
golher But that theory was that cf Che and to travel in the ur whither he listeth, 
fire balloon" or (he fommeauion of aartificiaad uf must be by other aneans than wins 
cloud, of smoke by an oaua cf Peat from oc ball ous pad We machines, and ward) ships— 
lighted Pristae place tb beneath un coor us os vere of wh hare now bail hing in Amerie, 
bag, or boon and fe with foci while ap imoin Pans anlan London We do not doult 
the ur The Academy €S tencessmmediat ly the me diant al genius of amventors—but the 
gave the any uticnes ty enc uri ment a) motive power We wall offer cu few remarks 
two gentlemen v dunteered ty aisk an ascent cn these projects before we concle de 
in this alarming machine | But let us, at all events, weend anto the 
The fist of thes wo Palate de R sia, a shyt Taking balloons wthes are tn better, 
gentleman of daentific attumncnts whe was for wos, as Mr Green woull sivj,—let us 
to conduct the rmachme ound he was acm fotonee have a flight inthe ut 
pana by the Margquisd Artandss math 1 The first thing you naturally Cxpect iss omc 
woth: Guards they anccuded im the pre catraoardinary sensation in sprinzin,, hich ap 
Renee of the Court of branes and dl the into the an which takes away yourda ath tor 
serentitn menoanm Pars They halo reveral atime Fut no uch matta ccs The 
marrow cscapes af the whole machine taking cxtracrdinary Ching as that vou expauen «no 
fire dhnt cventually returned to the ground xcneation at dl so far as motion is con cerned 
insafety both thes commngeous men came So true isthis, that on one occasicn when Mr 
to untuucty cuds subsequently Pilatre de Gacau wished to rise a little above ud ase 
Roser, aduarmyg the success ct the balloon, cr wd, im order to get out of the cxtr me heat 
afkrwards mide by Professor Chaudes and!and prossure that) surrounde | ins billeon, 
others (272 aballoon filled with hydrogen gos) those who held the ropes musunderst uding 
conccwed the sea af amting the (wo systems {his direction, let go cutuely and the bulc on 
and accordingly ascended with oe barge balloon | inst antl) roc, wlule the aciunaut rem uned 
of that hind having a amall fire balloon be jCalmly seuted, wipmg his forehead with a 
neath w~ the upper oneto ustunthe caeater biundharclucf, after the cxertioms he had 
roton of the woght, the lower one to eneble  undersouc in prepsrmg for the fhght, and 
im to allt bis specie gravity ak ocean nu! tatally unconscious of what had happened 
maght require, and Ghusto avoid the usmiles He declares that he only became aw uc of the 
penditure of padand ballast Right im theory Cacumatince when, oulecaching a considerable 
—but he had forgotten one thing Ascending les ation (a few acconds are often quite enough 
too hiwh, confident in his theory, the upper for that) he heard the shouts of the multitude 
balloon bicame distended too much and becominys famte: and fainter, which caused 
poured down astream of hydrogen gas in self flim to start up and look over the edge of 
rohef, which reached the littl furnace of the the car 
Bre-halloon, and the whole machine became | A similar unconsciousness of the time of 
presently one mass of flame It wos con their departure from earth has often happened 
eumed in the au, as it descended, and with | to “paasengers’ A very amusing illustration 
it, of course, the unfortunate Pildtre de Roser | of this is given in a letter published by Mr 
The untunely fate of the Marquis d Arlandes,| Poole, the well-known author, shortly after 
is companion m the met ascent ever made] hia ascent “Ido not despiae you,” says he, 
in a balloon, was hastened by one of those |“ for talking about a balloon going up, for it 
circumstances which display the curieus ano-| 18 an error which you share in common with 
malies in human nature —he was broken for | some millions of our fellow-creatures , and 1, 
cowardice in the ¢avcution of his mnlitary /in the days of my ignorance, thought with the 
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reat of you T know betternow The fact 1s, 
we do not go up at all, but at about five 
munutes past six on the evening of Friday, the 
14th of September, 1838—at about that tine, 
Vauvhall Gardens, with all the people in 
them, went down!” What follows 19 cvccllent 
“T eannot have been deceived,” says he, “I 
apeak fiom the evidence of my senses founded 
upon repetition ofthe tact Uponeach of the 
three o: four expe mmental tr us of the powers 
of the balloon to enable the prople to ght 
away from us with srfety to the mse lyes—down 
they all went about thity fect '—then, up 
they came agin, and so on There we sut 
quictly all the while in our wicker buch- 
basket, utterly unconscicus of motion , tl, ut 
length Mi Green app uv lutth aon, od 
thus letting Jeose the rope by whi h the earth 
was suspended to us—like Atropos, cuttin, the 
conneaion between us with a pan of she as— 
down at went with everything on it, and 
yonr poor, putry, little Dutch toy of a town, 
(you Gicat Metropolis, us you imsolently ell 
it), Waving been pliccd on casters tor the 
oeceisiun—TI am satished of th d—wis gently 
rolled away trom under us’ * 

Fecling nothing of the asecnding motion, 
the fist mipression that tikes possession ot 
you gomgup mabilloon, is the quitude 
—the silinee, that grows more uid more 
entire The acstless he wins to ind fro of the 
hue inflated sphere above vour head (to 4 vy 
nothin, of the nowe of the ctrowl), the 
flapping of ropes, the rustling of alk, and the 
creaking of the bisket work cf the cur —all 
has comed = ‘Lheare iy a total cessation of all 
almospherc resistance = - You ait inv euence 
Which becomes more potect every second 
After the bustle of ray moving objects, you 
stare before you into Flink ar | We make no 
observations on other seusitioans—to wit, thy 
very nituri one cf a catun incic ised pulse, 
at bung so duch up, with a chance cf coming 
down go suddenly, af any htthe mattar went 
wrong As all this wall differ with diff rent 
individuals accordiny to ther mearvous systems 
and imannitions, we wall leave cach pearson 
to his own imp)essions 

80 much for what you first feel, md now 
what 15 the first thing you do? Tu this ce 
everybody 1s alike We all do the same thing 

e luok over the side of the ew We do 
this very cintiously—heeping a firm seat, as 
though we clung to our scat by a certun at- 
traction of cohcston—and then, holding on by 
the edge, we carcfully protrude the peak of 
our travelling cap, and then the tup ol the 
nose, over the edge of the car, upon which we 
rest our mouth Lverything below 18 occn 
im 80 new a form, so flat, compiesacd and 
suvuliancously—so much too-much at a time 
~—that the first look 1s hardly so satisfactory 
as could be desired But soon we thrust the 
chin fairly over the edge, and take a good 
stare downwards, snd this repays us much 


* “Crotchets in the Alr, or an Un scientific Aceount of » 
Trig,” by Johu Poole, laq Colburn, 1898 
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better Objects appt u under very novel cia- 
cumstances from this vertical position, and 
aacending retreat from them, (though it 1 
they that appear to simk and itieat from us 
They are ‘stunted and foreshortened, ee 
rapidly flattened to a map hhc wycaranece ; 
they get smaller and smaller, and ewer and 
charer “ An idea,” says Monch Mason, “im- 
voluntarily seizes upon the mind, thit the 
earth with all ats inhabitants had, by some 
unaccountable ¢ ffort of nature, becn suddenly 
precipitated trom its hold, and was in the act 
of shpping away from benoath the aeronauts 
fect into the murky 2¢¢e98¢93 of some unfathom- 
able abyss below  Lverything, in fict, but 
himeclf, seems to have been suddenly endowed 
with motion’ Aw goes the cath, with 
all its ohjects—sinking lower and Jowar, and 
everything beconun less and leas but getting 
mor and more distinct and defined as they 
diminish ino sive But, besides the retreat 
jowiurds minutcness, the  phantasmagona 
flattens as it le ssens—men ‘td Women are of 
five inches high, then of fou, thier, two, onc 
inch— ind now a spech , the Great Western 13 
a nailow stip of puclinent and upon it you 
see a number of litle trunks “running away 
with each othe, whale the Great Metro- 
pols itself is a board sect out with toys, ats 
public edifiecs turned into 6 bby houses, and 
pepper castors, ind extinguishers, and chcss- 
men, With bere and there 1 dish cover— 
things which are cullcd domes ind spires, 
and stecplis!” As for the b uher of Rivers, 
he becomes a dusky grey, winding streunlet, 
and his largest ships are no move than flat 
puc decks, all the masta and uyging bung 
forcshortcned to nothing We soon come 
now to the shadowy the radistinct,—and 
then all as Jost mi om  Jlowany clonds 
hill up al} the space beneath Lovely colows 
outspread themselves, Cver varyimg in tone, 
and im their forms o1 outlincs—now sweep- 
ing in broad lines,—now rolling and he wing 
mm huge, richly, yel softly-tanted billows— 
while sometimes, through a gic opening, 
iff «r break, you sec a level expanse of 
gicy or blue ficlds af an indefimte depth 
lelow And all this time there is a noiseless 
cataract of snowy eloud rochs fulling around 
you—falling swiftly on all sides of the car, in 
o1cat fleecy masses—in sriall snow whitt and 
flistening fiagments—and immense com- 
pound masses—all white, and soft, and swiftly 
lushing past you, giddily, and incessantly 
down, duwn, and all with the mience of a 
dicam—stiange, Justrous, majcstic, meom- 
prehensible | 

Acronauts, of late years, have become, in 
many instances, respectable and business hike, 
and not given to extravagant fietions about 
their voyagcs, which now, more generally, take 
the form of a not very lively log But it used 
to be very different when the art was in its 
infancy, some thirty or forty years i and 

oung balloomsts indulged in romantic fancies. 
We do not believe that there was a direct 
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intention to tell falsehoods, but that they 
often deceived themselves very amusingly 
fhus, it has been asserted, that when you 
attuned a great elevation, the air became #0 
iarched that you could not breathe, aud that 
small obyecta, fein thrown out of the balloon, 
could not fall, and stuck agamat the side of 
the car. Also, that wild birds, being taken 
up and suddenly kt louse, could not fly pro- 
erly, but returned immediately to the car 
or an explanation One aqionaut dcclared 
that his head Ixcame so contracted by his 
great elevation, that his hat tumbled over his 
cyes, and pernated im resting on the bridge of 
Ins noxe = =«‘This asxrtion was indignantly 
rebutted by wmother avronint of the same 
penod, whe didarcd that, on the contrary, 
the head expandid in proportion to the cleva- 
tion , in proof of whic h he stated, that on his 
last ascent he went so high that lus hat burst 
Another of these romantic personages de- 
scribed a wonderful foat of skill and darinz 
which he had poarformed up im the ur At 
an clevation of two mules, i balloon burst 


several degrics above the equator (mean 


ing, above the middle region cf the balloon) | we tec] all this tame ? 
whereupon he crept up the lines that attached Uresigned 


the car, until he reached the netting that 
enclosed the billvon , and up this netting he 
Cambered, untal he reached the apcrture, into 
which be thrast—not his head—out his 
pocket handkerchief! Mi Mouck Mason 
to whow * Avronautica ? we are mdcbted for 
the anecdote, gives Ci ht different reasons to 
show the nup sability of any such feat having 
ever been performed in the an One cf these 
is daghly priphic The $ performer” would 
change the Jine of gravitation by such an 
attempt he would never Pe able to m unt 
the aides, and would only bo hike the aquuted 
in ite revolving care He would, however 
pull the netting round—the spot) where he 


having reversed the machine, the 
would hoe make tts escupe, ino an elon 
gated shape thiough the large interstices of 


that portion of the net work which as just. 


above the cat, when the balloon as in its 
proper postion | But the rm heat of all these 
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clung to, evar remammng the lowest—until desperately hungry 
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birds do not return to the car, but descend in 
circles, till, passing through the clouds, they 
see whereabouts to go, aud then they fly down- 
wards as usual, We have no difficulty in 
breathing, on the contrary, being “ called 
upon,” we singa song Our head does not 
contract, so as to cause our hat to extinguish 
our eyes and nose , neither does it expand to 
the size ofa prize pumpkin We see that it 
18 impossible to climb up the netting of the 
halloon over-head, and go do not think of 
attempting it , neither do we find all the lines 
in our face getting filled up, and the love- 
liness of our “ blushing morning” taking the 
place of a4 marked maturity or ese fancies 
are not |cas ingeniwus and comical than that 
of the sailor who hit upon the means of using 
a balloon to make a rapid voyage to any part 
of thecarth “The earth spins round,” said 
he, “ata great rate, dont it? Well, I’d go 
up two o1 three mules hizh in my balloon, and 
then ‘lay to,” and when any place on the 
globe [wished to touch it, p waned underneath 
me, down I'd drop upon it” 

But we arc still floating bigh nau How do 
© Calm, su—calm and 
Yos, and more than ths After 
a htth while, when you find nothing happens, 
and sce nothing likely to happen (and you 
will more especially feel this under the care- 
ful conduct of the veteran Green), a delight- 
ful seremty takes the place of all other sensa- 
tiona,—to which the extriondinary silence, as 
well as the pile beauty ind floating hues 
that pinoui yon, 18 chiefly attributable 
Lhe mlence is perfect—a wonder and a rapture 
We heu the ticking of our watches Tick ! 
tuk '—or ns atthe beat of our own hearts 7 
We arc sure of the watch, id now we think 
we can hei both 

‘Lwo cther sensations must, by no meng, 
you become very coll, and 
But you have got a 


buloont warm outer cout, and travelling boots, and 


other viluable things, and you have not left 
behind you the ptjcon pie, the ham, cold beef, 
bottled ale and ienid 

Of the imercased clin 48 which you feel on 
passing from a bright cloud imto a dark one, 


romances is the followme bniet statement — the balloon is quite as seusitive as you can he , 
A scentine genthimia well advanced im and yaobably, much more 5), tor it produces 
years, (who had‘ probably witneane Lo the ov jan unmediite change of altitude The expan- 
peument of the restoration of a withered peu) siun ad contra tion which too romantic 
aneath the exhausted recenver of a pneumatic Centlemen timack touk plie m the size of 
machine ) was unpressed with a conviction ‘then he uls, docs realy take place im the bal- 
on ascendimg to a considerable heaht moa luon, according ag it passes trom a cloud of 
balloon, that covery wid wiinkle of his: one temperature into tht of another 
face had totally diippe ued owing, as he We owe now marly three miles high 
sunt to the prtarmahual distcusion ot his Nothus uw to be seen but pale au above— 
shin, and that, to the wtonshment of his around—on all sides, with floatmg clouds 
comprnion, he rapidly bern to assume the beneath How should you hke to descend in 
delicate aspect and blvumins appeuance of a parachute 1—to be dangled by a long kme 
his early youth | from the bettom of the car, and suddenly to 
These things aze all self delusions A bit, be ‘let go’ and to dip at once clean down 
of paper or a hindkerc bef might cling to the; through those grey blue and softly rose-tmted 
outside of the car but a penny pre ¢ would j clouds, shimmanz so gently beneath us? Not 
undoubtedly, fall curect to the earth = Waildlat all uh. by no manner of m ke 


Charies Dickens.) 

you' Ah, you are thinking of the fate of poor 
Coching, the enthusiast in utes, con- 
cerning whom, and his fatal “ improvement,” 


the public 1s satisfied that 1t knows every- 
thing, from the one final fact—that he was 
killed But there xs something more than 
that in it, as we fancy 

Two words agamst parachutes In the 
first place, there is no use to which, at me 
sent, they can be appled, and, in the 
second, they are so unartte as to be hkely, in 
all eases, to cost a life for each descent In 
the conuse words of Mr Green we should 
sty—“the best parachute 1 a balloon, the 
others are bad things to have to deul with” 

Mi Cocking, as w- have said, was an 
enthusiast in pirachutes He felt sme he 
Lad disc ave anew, and the true, principle 
All pu whutes, betore his day, had been con 
rtructed to descend in a eonciwe form, like 
thit of an open umbrella, the consequence of 
which was, that the parachute descended with 
a violent swinging from sile to side, which 
rometimes threw the min in the basket in 
almost. 1. hozontil position Ma Cocking 
concerved that the converse form, viz, an 
inverted cone (of large dimensions), would 
remedy this evil, wd becoming convinced, 
We suppose, by some privite experiments 
with model» he agiced to descend on a ecr 
tun day lhe time was burely wequate to 
his construction of the parachute and did not 
admit of such actual experiments with 2 
sheep on pig o: other anunial is prodence 
would naturally hie suggested Besides the 
want of time, however, Cocking cqually 
wanted prudence, he felt sure of his new 
principle , this new form of pirihute was 
the hobby of his lift, and up he went cn the 
appomted diy (for what acionaut shall due 
to § disappomt the Pubhe? ’)—dmlns by 
arope fifty feet long from the bottom of the 
car uf Mr Greens gicat Nissw billy 

The large upper iim of the parachute, in 
imitation, We suppose of the hollow boncs of 
a bid was made of hollow tin—a most inip 
pheable ind biittl maternal, and besides 
this, it had two frutures But Mr Cocking 
was not to be deterred, convinced of the 
truth of his discovery, up he woull go Mr 
Green was not equally at ease, and | eee 
refused to touch the latch of the “ liberatin,: 
non,” which w isto detach the parachute trom 
the balloon Mr (oching arranged to do 
this himself, for which means he procured a 
fae of new cord of upwards ot fifty feet m 
ength, which vas fastened to the latch ahove 
in the car, and led down to his hand in the 
basket of the puachute Up thcy went toa 
great height, and disappcaicd among the 
clouds. 

Mr Green had taken up one frend with 
hum im the car, und, knowing well what 
would happen the instant so greit a weight 
as the parachute and man were detache, he 
had provided a small balloon inside the car, 
filled with atmospheric air, with two mouth- 
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ie They were now upwards of a mule 
1 


& 

“ How do you feel, Mr Cocking 1" called 
out Green “ Never better o1 more delighted 
in my life,” answered Coc king Though 
hanging at fifty feet distanc, in the utter 
silence of that region, every accent was oily 
heard “But, perhaps you will ute your 
mind?” suggested Green “By no means,’ 
ened Coching, “but how ngh are we! — 
© Upwards of 1 mile’ —“ LT must go higher, M1 
Gireen—I must be tiken up two miles bi fore 
Thhcrate the puachute” Now, Mi Green, 
having some regard for himself and his friend, 
as wellas for poor Coching was determined, 
not to do any such thing After some further 
colloquy therefore, durmg which Mr Green 
thiew out a little more ballast, and gamed a 
littl more elevation he fin dlv anmounced that 
he could go no ingher, as he now needed all 
the ballast he hid for then own safety in the 
balloon “ Very well, said Cocking ‘al you 
re uly will not tike me any higher, | shall say 
good bye 

At this punetine Green celled out, “ Now, 
Mi Cockmg if your min¢l at all misuives 
you about your pu achute The provided a 
tukk up hae, which & eun lower down to 
you, and then wind you up imto the ear by 
my hittl a ypnelirdn windlws and nobody 
need be the winer —“Ccrtunly not,’ caicd 
Cocking , “thank ‘you all the sume J shill 
now make realy to pull the Jit h cord 
Binding he was determing] Green and lis 
friend both crouched down in the cur and 
‘took hold of the mouth pieces of than little an 
, billoon All ready? call TL cut Co king 

Allirevly!” arswered the vetaran act onaut 
thove “Gool nurht Mr Gieen ! —§ Good 
night, Mi Cocking ! ?—* A pleasant voya,re 
to you, Mr Giccn—good myght ! 

There was a perfect sulence—t few seconds 
of intense suspense—anl th mn the atron nits 
in the car felt a york upon the latch = Jt had 
not been forcible Cnough to Cpen the Inber ating 
iron Cocking hud fuled to detach the 
parachute Another pruse of horrid silence 
ensucd 

Then came 1 stiong york upon the fitch 
and, in an insfint the great balloon sh t up 
wards with v side long swul, hhe a wounded 
serpent Pheys.w their flay cdinging flat down 
against the flag staff, while a torrent of gis 
rushed down upon them through the aperture 
in the balloon above their heads, and continued 
to pour down ito the car for a length of 
time that would have suffocated them but 
fur the judgmatie provision of the little balloon 
of atmospheric tur, to the mouth-pieces of 
which their own mouths were fixed, as thev 
crouched down at the bottom of the car Of 
Mr Cocking's fate, or the result of his expe- 
riment, they had not the remotest knowledze 
ne only bnew the parachute was gone ! 

The termmation of Mr Cocking’s ¢<pe 
mment 13 well known For a few seconds 
he descended quickly, but steadily, aud with- 
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out swinging—as he had demgned, and in- becomes slower—ancther shower, and up we 
sisted would he the result—when, suddenly, motint again, in search of a better spot to 
those who were watching with glasses be- 5, ae upon Our guardian séronaut gives 
low, saw the parachute lean on one mde— each of us a bay of | ballast, and directs us 
then give a fureh to the uther—then the to throw out its conteuta when he calls each 
ae upper Grcle collapsed (the divastious of us by name, and in such quantities only as 
ollow tin-tulung having evidently broken he specithes Moreover, no une is suddenly to 
up), and the machine entered the al Vee kap out of the balloon, when it touches the 
part of w cloud in a few more seconds it carth, partly beeause "it may cost hin his 
was kein to emerge from the lower putt of own life or limbs, and partly because it would 
the clond—th+ whole thing turned over—and cause the balloon to shuot up ain with tk 
then, like a closed up broken ambrelic it ahot| who remained, and so make hte lose ‘the 
straight down to the earth ‘The untortunate, | advantage of the good deacent alread ied 
und, as most people regard ham, the foolish fit nothing worse happened Meciiune the 
» enthusiast, was found still ua the basket am! oo ipnel iron has bean lowered, and danglin 
pethich he rewhed the cath Ile wis quite down at the end of a strong rope of a undee 
piste ; a oe , moan, and im ten and ftty feet lons It as now trailing over 
nea the was dem the ground = Three Lrichklaye 
mints mon et Wide of parachutes dine in aie of at ; it Pra a a 
Hays » 5 he went so high tow wet but whol teats its wey throush Now the three biich- 
MeV WOU these romantic péersonagiay one |] fi a 
aN og yY one |diyas are joined by a couple of fellows in 
MEL ee dertul feat of shall and ey cic perk frocks a polieman tive ~ sys, te Howed 
COs ww os formed ™p mn the am ors of Fy three little aks, an L, last of all ", woman 
os yoy * eel mak BR, Hs balloon bun isfwith a cild her ans, all running, shout- 
ne o es aha al rhe rts Qing ue wim. oul Aas, w othe giapnel- 
aN Zz q@oaen and pop zo teuline and bol bing 
gre ei ys Haat up the hues thet attachete th ge a Be ne them At fant di en 
; yrs er eas di dee netting that | catches upon a hedge —gray ples with its roots, 
‘ yey ee ‘ial hE this netting he} the balloon mw ureste a, but struggles hard 
| av ad the aparture, nto{Vthre cr four men ace the rope, and down 


ove thee cord: rounds = 
so gal Consett (LA Monck Mason, [fait ait, at hele Aaat lhe sad 
4 ’ OUSTCE . Watt hak ye } 1 
vv at hin lf to the bye are indebted for] t 4 LU albany ov Sigintic heave ale 
ave Sy Rep? with to dWrent reasope #2) Pmt, surrender at disarca a, and beans to 
oO OB) this nash Wy puch fod | fo ked preaign ats inflate Dicbust prep rtions {t sub- 
ge us os pani hute whic’ e the Tite sidesam regain wiaves—simks putts, flittens 
a al oMbat the tin tube twas net ible to —alinty camer shrivelle d skin, and beme 
Dont such ash ok, and tho cause bao serious folded up lik P ter S hicaals shadow, i» put 
| a fiacturc, ia ddition to its Wrevioat un ound pinto cba and stowed oway at the bottom of 
omdivon, that at Seon after paris collapsed | the little car at's rrccently overshad owed with 
This leads onc to co upectume the had the Sats buoyant cnesmits 
auter vin becu made cf staciiye wicker work We ue ghilat aw dl over, deh dt d, and 
n Whalebone so as (o be sokuewhat phabl , cdine las we have beeu we are very lad to 
ind that Mr Cacen had Ibchated the para tue cur suppor at the sol TP tuinty five P oak 
Thute mstead cf Ma Cochin dg, at would have table of a country ma, with a buch wall und 
doacendad to the enth with porfect safety — a barm-door toa our only prospect, as the 
aking the wi stead of the violant vail cveumg doses Of ther cuments and 
lations of the old form of thir mi hing We the scenery of atinite space, we hive Lad 
conclu le however with Ma (ticen biconte— cnou,h tor the vresent 
that the saicat parachute me fy halle feuchme the ue idents which occur to 
But lore we are—etall Ab ve the Gouds! Uulocns we feel persuaded that in the great 
Wo may assume that vou sould not like to be mayonty cf cases they are caused by ime xpe- 
‘he —athiute, even on the am rience, Lmetanc aashness, folly, ot—more 
proved principle, we will therctore pete {commonly thin all—the necessities attending 
jut dusccnding with the balloon This as ujao show One mnnounced ? for i certain 
work requiring great shall and care tocfheet; day or agkt (an vbomimable practice, which 
gafely, sa as to alight on a suitable piece of ought to be prevcuted)— and, whatever the 
ground, and without ans dutuimcnt to the, state of the wiud and weather, and whatever 
vovazers, the balloon, gardens, crops, &c / sLIEnCe and the good scnse of an experienced 
Lhe valve linc is pulled '—out rushes the gag acronaut may hnow and sugzest of umpiu- 
from the tap of the balluon-—vou sec the laps deute ap the poor min must go, simply 
fly upwands—down though the clouds you becws the public have paid them money to see 
aink Sphahene faster—lowir and lower Now nm doit He must go, or he wall be rumed 
you begin to see dark masses blow—there 's But nuthing can more statkingly dasplay the 
the Old Earth again '—the dark masses now | comparative satety which is attamed by great 
discover themselves to be httle forests, little | knowledge, foresight, and care, than the fact 
tow ng, treetops, house tops—out goesa shower | of the veteran, <'barles Green, bemg now in 
of gand from the ballast: bage, walk out deatent {the four hundred and eighty-ninth year of hs 
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balloonical age ; having made that number of placed beyond his reach, attamed an altitude 


ascents, and taken up one thousand four hun 
dred and thirteen persons, with no fatal acci- 
dent to himself, or to them, and seldom with 
any damage to his balloons 
evertheless, from causes over which he 

had no control, our veteran has had two o1 
three ‘ close shaves” Qn one occasion he 
was blown out to sea with the Great Nassau 
balloon Observing some vesals, from which 
he knew he should obtain assist nce, he com 
menced a rapid descent in the direction of the 
Nore The valve was opened, anl the car 
first struck the wite: sume two nules north 
of Sheciness Bat the wind was blowing fiesh, 
and, hy reason of the buoy uncy of the bafloon, 
adde 1 t> the cnotmous surface xt pr sented to 
the wind, thes were drawn through the 
water at a spco | which set defiance to all the 
vessely anl boits that were now out on the 
chise Tt should be mentioncd, that the speed 
was sv vehement, and the cat so un beat Nhe 
that the acronvuts (Mr Green and M1 Rush, 
of Elbenham Fall, Essex) weredrag zed thron.h, 
that in under, every wave they encountercd, 
and had a good prospect of bems drowned 
upon the surface Scemy that the balloon 
could not be overtaken, Mz Green maniied 
to let go his luge gripuel non which shortly 
afterw nds took cffect at the bottom, where, 
by a fortunate cucumstance (fur them) there 
was a sunken wiech, mw which the non took 
hold ‘Lhe pro.ncss of the balloon bein, thus 
arrested, 2 boat soon came up and relieved 
the wroniuts, but no bout could venture to 
ipprowh the monster balloon, which still con 
tinucd to strugile and tos and boun | from 
side to side Lé would hove casiz | my 
boat thrt came nent ity im anistint = Tt was 
unpossible todo uny thing with it till Mr Green 
Obtunmed assistuice from ov revenue cutta, 
from which he solicited the services cf un 
winced boat, wlthe crew fied muskets with 
ball cartaidze ito the rolling Mon ter, until 
she gradu uly Sunk down flat upon th wives, 
but not until she had buon vidaled with sity 
two bullet holes 

So much for perils by sco1, but the ore test 
of all the veteran’s dangas was cused by 4 
diabolunal trick, the perpetrator of which 
Was never discovered It was as follows — 

In the year 1832, on ascending from 
Cheltcunharo, one of those mahaious wretches 
Who muy be regarded as halt fool and haf 
devil, contiived partially to sever the ropes of 
the eit, m such a manner as not to be per 
caved before the balloon had quitted the 
ground, when receiving, for the frst time 
the whole weight of the contents, they sad 
denly gave way Everything fell out of the 
car, the scionauts just having time tosecure ¢ 

wnful and precarious attachment to the 

oop lightened of its load, the billoon, 
with fmghtful velocity, ummediately com 
menced its upward course, and ere Mr Green 
could obtain possession of the valve string 
which the first violence of the accident had 


of upwards of ten thonsand feet Thewr 
situation was terrific Clinging to the hoop 


with desperate retention, not daring to trus$ 
any portion of their weight upon the m 
of the car, that still remamed suspended 
aamgle cord beneath their feet, lest that also 
might give wry, and they should be deprwwed 
ot their only remaining counter poise, all they 
could do was to resign themselves to chance, 
and endeavour to retain their hold until the 
exhaustion of the gas should have dete: mined 
the career of the billoon To complete the 
horrors of their situation, the net work, drawn 
awry by the awkward and a disposition 
of the weight, bezan to break about the upper 
part of the michine—mesh after mesh givug 
wis, with ce succession of reports like those of 
a pistol, wlile through the opemng thus 
created, the buloon legw rapidly to voze 
out, and swelling as it escuped beyond the 
fissure, presented the singular appertance of a 
huze hour .lass floating in the upper regions 
ot the sky After hiving continued for a 
consider able lansth of tame im this condition, 
every moment expoctin,, t> be precipitated to 
the «arth by the final lea nt of the 
buloon, at length they bevan slowly to 
descond When they hid armved within 
atout a hundre | fect from the ground, the 
event they had antiaiputcd at length occurred, 
the buloon, rushing throuzh the opemmy im 
the net Work with a tremendous explosion, 
suddenly mule its cxcape, and they fe j to the 
eath mov tate of insensilihty, from which 
with grou difficulty, they were eventually 
recovered 

Apirt from the question of dangers, which 
science, aS we hove seen, cur reluce to a 
minum —and apart dso from the question 
of practic atility of which we do nut see 
mitch at present, yet of which we Know not 
what mey be daaived mm futnrc—wh it are 
the probubuites of improvement in the art 
of balluings, wrostatim, or the means of 
travelling through the we in agiven direction 7 

the con htions seem to be these In order 
to fly inthe us, wid steer in a given direction 
during wv given pearod, rt as requisite to take 
up av buoyincy sult powet which shall be 
arcucr (ind contmucusly so during the 
voyige) thin ne Hful tu sustun ite own 
mechanical weight tothe: with that of the 
auroniuts ind them various iuppurtenances , 
ind uimu ho also im eacess of these requisie 
tions as shall overcome the adverse action 
of the win] upon the rcaisting surfuce pre 
rented by the unichine At present no such 
ower as known which can be used m com- 
unation with a balloon, or other gas mache 
It we could condunse clectricity, then the 
thing might be done, other subtle powers 
may alvo be diseovercd with the progress of 
sucnee, bul we must wait fur them before we 
can fairly make di hnite voyages im the an, and 
reduce human flying to a practical utality, or 
a safe and rational pleasure. 
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The “latest news” of new mventions in now building on the " The Duke of 
balloons we shall comprise witlun the period Brunswick is also hard at wok on a new 
of th last ten or eleven years A writerin Abnal Machine 
the “ Polytechme Journal’ (1549) thought he _In the Grent Exposition, we have had the 
had dyscovered a certain means of propelling awe of exaninmg the new Aérial 
balloons at the will of the a¢ronaut Ue pro- Machine inventid by Mr E. Mason, of 
posed to do this without taking up an addi Brompton, togethcr with the Locomotive 
tional power, or engin, but sumply by anew Balloon, and Locomotive Parachute of Ma 
appheation of the weejsht, as well as the Hf Bell, of Millbank ‘lhe former of these 
strength, of the weronaut and Jus passengers presents the appe a ince of a huge vegetable 
A fan-whecl ist» be constructed to act upon marrow, with a brow Dutch rudder at tne 
the air, for the direction of the course of the stern, and an app uatus of revolving sails at 
balloon , and this wheel is to be worked after cach bow, Mi Bell’s invention is a long 
the manner of the tread mill When 2 certaiu silver fish, fur a bout, with revolving fans, in 
unpul ina ditection against the wind, is to pee of fins, for progression, and sustained 
be given, the alronant aud his friends will get by a balloon of bluc silk (It 18 said that Man- 
into the wheel, and work it round by thc shal Ney capended a considerable sui in 
usual process If more power 13 needed, they experuncuts with 4 balloon of the fish-shape , 
mnust use ther hands, and also carry weights bat it could not be mudc to swan the air as 
on thar shoulders he wished) Mr J Brown, of Leadenhall 

Passing over M Puoitcvins cquestrian per Stiect, hes aamest solid looking model, hke a 
formances in the au as sunply censurable nithogany Dutch boat, sustamed by an im 
Wwe come at once to the three or fou an tle inflate T bonnet, or cloxd hued, and 
nouncrnents which havc last interested the! guid diby a pbin tont with a ta sail jor a 
luvera of ‘ this d hhtful art, as Monchytudter Mr Ho Plummet: bas i machine to 
Mason terms it Of the Spanish nobleman) fly with wings cnly the power to be dered 
lately apaived in Pars, 5 wto fly nm a from the action of springs, dc Mr G Gra 
new machine, accompanied Fy his daughter, hamexhibits usteemng ypar tus for a balloon 
wi ate unable to say more than he has him Itacsambles seme cuormous fire work ¢ ase, on 
aclf put forth, which amounts to nothing | skeltonofsom gicatfibulousbird Ihese long 
Lut he nnouncement Respecting the New | wins arcs mm fut to be use bas immense ons, 
Atucniaan Plving Ship with its ccpper boilers a preyect somewhat resembling that of Messrs 
and cugines of twelve horse power, which arc! Aime and Robert, in 1764 Mr W Sid], ct 
to caust areslution of fl ats, uot vet bang] Wandsworth, exhibits a singularly Light und 
finshed (owimp to the anhindsome hanging jouneus wal machine cvileuthy thes sult of 
back of the American publican the am unt of immense consideration im its puinciples ind 
dollars stu necessary to be subsaab TP) we details, undaf ever we venture Lupin inex 
yanke nO remarks—Lut offaa a werd a two | poriment Wotup cf ths kind we should he 





the ansention of VM Betin, «respect ‘ sposed tc give this — — but it 1s good te 
tradesman of Pais whe has dev ted anany be careful and better sti) purhaps, not te 
youd t> this delirhttul art Justerl of venture tor alons time to come ATL these 


muling housontuly, he propes s altcumately machines hue a wonderfully © contre look, 
to ancend and descend ancan obliyuc darectim cf course, und there ue no caplinitions to 
wnd at cach ascent and descent he contends anys of thers cacepting the flluwing — 
that the walloon oun be driven forw ad Phe | A pumphict has just been published by 
apparatus he empleysis Naas Purst there be Junthy, with a frontispiece of & very 
wan umtucnac frame woth seeenty yids lons!new hind cf billuon, in ferm not unhke 
by ten wide andto at thiee dary Fall ons are two bagmpes of the cally Italian shepherds, 
to be attached, canne tel wath the frame sewed t gether Itas to be of prodiziunus 
work age large fiunes ch sulcloth, which maguitude Ihe punuple cf propulsion will 
open and close, somewhat bke those of acen be that ct the sacw, but the balloon 1s 
wavatery Whenall these frames ue closed to eats own screw and work itself by rota- 
the resistance of the ais alike cn Wand tion thiough the au A wheel and strap are 
the nusehine swims howzontally , but when to give the rotatory motion, and the m- 
non, at one end are opened, the resist ince of venta 1s convinced that one end of the bag- 
the au lecomes uncqual, ind the maclune} pipe (or queer curled point) will propel, and 
rises or descends Advantage is taken of this the other attract the au mits embrace which 
movement to a the balloon by means of {will tnable the avronaut to advance mm any 
avorew, worked ly a mechanical apparatus {direction he pleases His power is to be de- 
But the Preuch are not tu carry off all the [rive d fiom stean, and the weight of carzo 
honours of thes: actial fincas We have aj he tapects to be able t» carry (besides the 
Hiam Avcrostation Seacty with an Ofhee in werght of las machine and apparatus) us the 
the So und, London, where tt umonnced thit !moderate amount of twenty-seven tons— 
* Lecturos explanatery of the es will be about the weight of su full-grown elephants, 
Ktven, on the payment of hve shilliza, which with their “castles ’ 
camatitutes a Perpetual Associate, with pi; Well, we take our breath after all this, bat, 
vilege to attend the progreas of the Mac hine | euppurted by the opimion of many scientihe 
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men of various periods, and by the scientific 


triumphs accomplished in our own time, we 
venture to indulge a hope of flying, some day, 
whither we list (with a reasonable recollection 
that even ships at sea cannot leave port in an 
adverse storm, and that very few birds can fi 
against a strong wind) ; but we do not thin 
the day has yet arrived ; and we confess toa 
somewhat uncomfortable sensation at the idea 
of “going up” in company with a cargo of 
twenty-seven tons. 


THE WAY I MADE MY FORTUNE. 


THREE of us were sitting in a small room, and 
complaining of the hardships of our destiny. 

“ Without money one can do nothing,” said 
George ; “were 1 to hit upon a speculation 
that would have done honour to a Rothschild ; 
coming from a pauper like myself, no one 
would think it worth attending to.” 

“1. said Albert, “have actually finished a 
work which would establish my reputation as 
an author, if I could only find a boukseller to 
buy it.” 

“7 have petitioned my employer for an 
increase of salary,” I exclaimed, anxious to 
contribute to the chorus of lamentation ; “and 
he told me that for forty louis a year he could 
get moe clerks than he wanted.” 

“ It would not 90 much matter,” said George, 
thoughtfully, “if, besides being poor, we did 
not seem poor, Could one of us only be 
thought rich 

‘What 1s the use of the shadow without 
the substance 7” 1 asked. 

‘Of every use,” said Albert. agree 
with George—the shadow sometimes makes 
the substance. The neat best thing to capital 
is credit.” 

“ Especially, 
of having a good fortune. 
a rich uncle in India?” 

“A cousin of mine went to Jamnuica or 
Martinique, I forget which,” [ said, innocently, 
“and he never came back.” 

“Capital! that is all one requires,” ex- 
claimed George; “we will conjure up this 
cousin of yours—or could we not kill him? 
Yes; Jaines Méran, of Martinique, deceased, 
leaving a sugar plautation, a hundred negroes, 
and a fortune of a hundred thousand louis, to 
his well-beloved cousin, Louis Méran.” 

We laughed at the joke. and I thought no 
more of it; but George and Albert—slight] 
excited hy the fumes of a bowl of punch whic 
I had sent for to do honour to the testator— 
lost no time in concocting and afterwards pub- 
lishing a full account, in the local newspaper, 
of the fortune that had been left me. 





” 


returned George, “ the credit 
Have none of us 
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Among others came my tailor, to whom I 
owed a small sum which it was not quite con- 
venient for me to pay at that moment. No 
doubt the rumour of my cousin's decease had 
sharpened his memory. I wished my two 
friends at a place that shall be nameless, 

“ Good morning, Mr. Mayer ; I suppose you 
are come for those fifty francs ?” 

“T hope, sir, you don’t think I came for 
such a trifle as that. No, sir; I came to take 
your orders for a suit of mourning.” 

“ A suit of mourning ?” 

“Ys, sir; cousin’s mourning. Dark bronze 
frock, for morning wear, black trousers and 
waistcoat.” 

“ At the present moment, Mr. Mayer——” 

“T hope, sir, | have done nothing to forfeit 
your patronage 7?” 

“But, I repeat, I have received no money 
at all.” 

“IT hope, =. = won't mention such a 
thing; there is no sort of hurry,” eaclaimed the 
tailor; who busily employed himself in taking 
my measure with slips of paper. 

After all, my wardrobe did want some 
additions, and } said nothing more. 

“My dear sir,” said the next visitor, “T have 
avery great favour to request of you. Buy 
my house. You are very rich; you must 
be on the look-out for safe and Jucrative 
investments, Siaty thousand frances are no- 
thing for you—a mere fraction of your income. 
With me the case is different. I thought Mr. 
Felix had made up his mind to purchase the 

wemiser, and now I hear he has changed his 

intention, What is to become of me? J have 
heavy demands to mect, and I don’t know 
where the money is to come from.” 

“J, buy your house? Why, it would be 
madness to think of such a thing,” 

“ Madness? no such thing ; you could not 
find a better investment anywhere. In two 
years, with trifling repaius, it will be worth 
double its present value; you will never see 
such a good opportunity again, Say ‘done,’ 
and Dm off.” 

And he was off, without leaving me time to 
put in a word. 

Two hours after, in walked Mr, Felix, 
evidently not in the best of tempers, 

“Really. sir,’ he began, “you have taken 
me quite by surprise. ‘That house is indis- 
pensable to me; 1 reckoned on it as if it were 
mine, and only offered fifty thousand francs 
because the owner 18 embarrassed, and J felt 
sure that he would be obliged to take them. 
With you, sir, the case is different ; so ] come 
to ask if you will let me have it for seventy- 
tive thousand frances,” 

Fifteen thousand francs, dropping all at 


The next day, sundry friends diopped in to,once into the lap of a poor fellow who 
coyppliment me. Of course, I endeavoured tu; had to work hard to gain eight hundred 


undeceive them, but they would not take a 
denial. In vain I assured them it was a hoax ; 
it was of no use. Several people remembered 
my cousin James very well, aud had seen him 


fraucs in a year! I could hardly believe my 
ears. 
“TJ cannot give you an answer just now, sir,” 


Taaid ; “but if you will take the trouble to 


wt Nantes before he embarked in 1789. | call again at five, [’ll see what I can do.” 
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At a quarter to five Mr. Felix made bis 
ap nce. I apoke to him with candour;—. 


‘I should tell you, sir, that I had no 
thoughts of buying the hous, till the owner 
prevailed on mete du xo You say you want 
the house; any other will suit me equally aa 
well, so J als to your terns" 

“You shall have a drait on Pams for the 
amount ina furtoight,’ replad Mr Felix, who 
bowed and withdrew, apparently enchanted 
with my way of domy business 

A draft upon Paris! The circumstance 
appeared su nnusiar to me that 1 thought 1 
ought to send it to Paris to get it cashed = I 
wrote accordingly to Messis Flanges and 
Ber geret, the only fim Thuew there J wasin 
the habit of receiving through them the in- 
terest Of a small sum, that had beeu left me 
by an unele, I intormed them that, having 
funds at my disposal, T wished for imforma- 
tion as to the best mode of investing then 
The signification of the word “ funds " varies 
very mueh according to the name and 
position in life of the speaker The rumou 
of my legacy had reached Paris, so that when 
I spoke of “funds,” it was evident T meant a 
considerable sum, This was proved by the 
following letter. 


“Sin--We are in reccipt of your es- 
teamed favour uf the 17th current, which 
reached un just after the conclimon of the 
last loan negotiated by the Cortes, m which 
our firm has an interest  Desnous that 
our friends should have an opportumty of 
participating im an investment which we con- 
sider probtable, we have taken the liberty o 

laang twenty thousand piastres to your 
credit. Should that amount appear too con- 
widerable, the rue of those securities adunts 
of your selling out at a prennum 

“We remain, Bir, 
“ Yours to command, 
“ FLANGES AND Co” 


To this was added a postsanpt writin by 
the head of the tirin 


“We have heard with pleasure of the recent 
good-tortune that has tallan to the lot of our 
old frend and co.respondent, and beg to offe 
him our services, a3 occasion may require.” 


Twenty thousand prasires! I let the letler 
fallin sheer amazement. What would have 
been my astonishment, if, more conversant 
with terms of commerce and more attentive 
to the eancloscd account current, I had seen 
that what 1 tuok for the principal, was only 
the yearly interest} ] lost no time m writing 
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According to your ordera, we have sold out half 
the stock assigned to yor, which ou in 
already a net profit of eighty thousand franca 
With regard to pour property at Martinique, 
we are too well acquainted with the delays 
which bequests at such a distance must 
necessarily uvolve, to think for a moment 
that you can be uninediately put in possession 
of your wheritunce , but your simple signa- 
ture will suffice to procure you all the money 
you May require in the meantime, We take 
the liberty of reminding you of the advantage 
of making timely mvestments; Icst, when 
the legal arrangements are cnded, you should 
find culty in getting good interest fur so 
large a capital ith the hope that you 
may entertam a better opimon of German 
securities than you do of Spanish, we hand 
you a prospectus for eatablshing a bank at 
(uunmingen, You will please to observe, Sir, 
that no depos.t is required, and that, as calls 
ate only made at long intervals, it will be 
easy for vou to sell your shares, should you 
change your mund, withvut your having ocea- 
ston to make any payment We have placed 
| tty to your credit, aud have the honour to 
remain,” & 


Eighty thousand francs! The amount was 
a perfect mystery to me, no doubt the clerk 
had made some mistake in the figuies My 
pomtion was becoming embarrasang Con- 
gratulations poured in from all quarters ; 
esx ally when I aade my appearance im 
black from head to foot The Journal de Goub- 
mouges thought it night to publish a biogra- 
phical skctch of my cousin, and the editor 
wrote to me ashing for further particulars, 
Lads connected with all sorts of societies, 
hegeed that my name night be added to their 
hist of subscribers, and the money that 1 had to 
pay for postages was something alarming To 
escape from this avalanche of inquines, 1 
hastily departed for Paris, Directly 1 got there, 
I called on my bankers, by whom I was re- 
ceived as heirs to a large prope ty generally are, 

“Sorry that you have auch a poor opimion 


‘ofthe Spanish stock,” said Monsieur Ber geret ; 
'“there has been a great rise; however, we 


only sold out half your parcel ” 

“Would you have the goodness to let me 
know what the present value of the remainder 
pught be?” Larephed 

“ Certainly, sir; ten thousand piastres 
stoch at seventy (the zunatre being at five 
francs, thirty-five centimes) the sum alread 
paid being—— If you sell out to-day you will, 
with the proceeds of last sule, have from two 


to my correspondents to inform them that the | hundred and ten thousaud to two hundred 


gum was much too large — I have recenved 
no mopey,” I said, “trom Martinique, and it 
would be impossible for me to meet my 
engagements.” 

Ax» anawer came by reburn of post. 


“We learn, with regret, that you have 
misgivings with regard to the Spamsb loan. 


and twenty thousand frances.” 

“Very wells You aud something about a 
German bank, [ think /” 

“Wes; the Government made some difficulty 
about grantavg a charter; but it 2s all settled 
now, and the promised shares have man 
considerably,” 

“an I sell out 2” 
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“Cortamly , you have fifty, at four hundred 
and fit Gens prot that will brmg you mn 
about sixty thousand francs ” 

“ Without any calls to pay 7” 

“ None whattver ” 

“That seems stiange , but you are no doubt 
well informed I should like to find a secure 
investment for those sums, would you have 
the goodness to tell me whit would be the 
best ¢ ’ 

“You cannot have anything bettcr thin our 
own five per cents 1 knew of nothing more. 
secure , at the preacnt price of that stock, vou 
get six pet cent fr your money | can 
easly understand thit you should be worticd 
by such taiflig details as these you will 
goon have moie considezable sums to lovk 
after ’ 

‘ Then, if I invest the combmed produce 
of the Geuiman anil spanish stochs in the five 
per cents, what should I get 1 ‘ner ? 

Tet me wc Ihnew hundicd thousand 
france—funds at eighty —eight: en—twenty — 
yes, twenty thousan | francs a year 

‘ Ah! twenty thous ind francea year! And 
when ean the investment be ma le | 

‘ To-morrow morning = that w, if you wall 
allow our fim to vonduct the transaction 

Certainly , in whom could my coniidence 
ve bette: placed } 

The banker mide a polite bow 

“And now, { continued, T should fel 
ol hiyed af you woull have the goodncss to 
aivance mea few lous, wl um rather short 
of cash 

‘My dear sn, all the cash I possess 14 at 
your service Liow much d> you want—two 
hundred ?—four hundicd | 

‘Thank you fifty will be quite sufficic nt 

‘ May lhepe, add 1 the banker, when I 
roe to take kaw, that our firm may be 
favoured with the contmaanme of your 
pation tre 7” 

Certamly,’ I rephed 

ih te are fow moments of my life on which 
T louk back with more satisfaction than on 
those occupied im my interview with M Ber 
geret IJ doubt if I should have believed in 
the twonty thousand francs . year, af it had 
not been for the fiity nipole mus 

In the meantime, my two friends were 
shocked at the success of their story, and were 
not a little alarmed at my sudden journey 
to Paris, which was attributed by others to 
legal businese George and Albert then be gan 
to fear that I really believed in the authen 
tiaity of the invention they had concocted 

‘Three daya after my 1etnin, they came to 
see me with lorg faces 

“My dear Lowa, said George, “jou know 
your cousin 18 not dead |” 

“T cannot be swe of that,” I rephed, “for 
Iam by no means convinced of his existence ” 

“Well, but you know that this mheritance 
w only a hoax 7” 

“To tell you the tenth, I thmk we are the 
only peaple whi are of that opinion,” 
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“We have beon very wrong to omginate 
such a foolish iventiun , ise whieh = are 


gancerely so1ry ” 


s“ 
a On the contrary, I am much obhged to 

“ But it 18 our duty to contradict, u, and to 
confess how foolish we have been 

‘Liuth cannot remain long concalcd , 
people began to wonder: that no news came 
trum Martinique, the wise and prudent shook 
their heads ommously when my name was 
mentioned 

‘Ihe most ludicrous feature in the case 
w, sud onc, ‘ that he has ended by beheving 
mm the truth of his own wvention or my 
part, I must say that J was always rather 
xeptical about that inheritance 

And 1 albo smd M [clix, “though 1t 
has ccst me filteen thousand franes’ 

Ou seeing a dozen letters on my table one 
mornin, L guesse 1 that the bubble had burst 
The contents were much alike fo. instance— 

‘M1 Mayers respects to Mi: Moran and 
having heavy payments to meet, will tecl 
obhged by a cheque for the amount of the 
enclosed 

My icples cusumed all doubts of my 
pertect sulvency 

“Mr Meran thanks M1 Mayer for having 
at last sent in his account, and cucloses a 
cheque for the amount 

My cool and unconccrned demeanour hLept 
curiosity alive for a few diys longer 

‘ What a luchy tullow! said one 

“ Luck has nothing to do with it,’ rejoined. 
anofhe: , he has played lus cards well, and 
has won ’ 

Once o: twice, I confess, 1 filt compune- 
tion of Comectencc , but a moment # refle ction 
convinecd me that my own exertions had 
no share m my good fortunc, and that T 
owed it all to a umversal pullic worship of 
the Golden Calf, and t» the truth of Albert s 
uxiom, ‘ the next best thing to capital is 
credit ’ 


INDIAN FURLOUGH RLGULATIONS 


Se caninnermamenenaal 


One® upon 2 time, it was cons Jered rather 
m< 4p 1n any man to alter his open Con- 
sistency was the great moral card played 
in poling, and even nowadays there are a 
few pec ple wed led for better for worn—we 
should say very much {or tht worse—tuo any- 
thing that bings a tcstimomal from our 
ancestors Litely, how: ver, the great changes 
thit have taken place in the conditions of our 
svciul lite, have decidedly tended to stagger 
sume of us It often becomes horubly obvious 
that what looked quite mght (ind we think 
really was quite right) thuty years ago, looks 
now as if it were quite wrong 

A very good example of the way in which 
the march of civilisation turns sense into 
nonsense, 18 supplied by the Furlough Re gala- 
tions of the Services of the Bast luda Com- 
pany At least to all the Europeans in its 


i 


| 
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ray, the Fast India Company 1s, on the whole, | 


so0t eros ies rela wares owe ote rath 
nore Sew - . ™ 


eS eet a 12 Fuvlonah 
fe gulationa, framed before any steam vessel 
hul buffeted the broad Atlantic with ite 
piddiea, and before locomotives whistled their 
waPthrough the world were sensible enough 
Jhe game Regul etions being stil] in force, are 
nd unsuited to the service as a ret of long 
clothes might Ie for a coachman 4 uniforin 
The fact that the Re ulations are outgrown, 18 
felt uncomfortably by every servant of the 
Company cmployed in India, it 1s distinetly 
acen by the Court of Directors, who have hud 
their eye on a new suit for sume years past, 
it is admitted as obvious by the Boud ot 
Control, which be ud mast comeade with the | 
Directors an thei mode of tatlormg No 
mivate interests are anterfarcd with, no pre 
judiecs stand in the way of an amended set of 
Poyulationa ; every oue wnananously votcs 
them necssary , so much unity cf opmion 
In gets a calm, and the result 1, that no way 
r¢made Nobody is ban atimed by any op 
pomition rato cherry, and conse que atly tha old 
furlough Regulations stil rermam im force, 
wad may rentunan der cforovar Tare they 
te, contemporary fossuls 

In the trot pli, cach member of the East 
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limite,” the case is entirely different. For 
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of absence on his private affairs, and, if he has 
not over-passed the linuts, will receive his full 
pay and allowances, with the half-pay of any 
staff appointment that he may be holding. 
He may have sick leave for two yeais, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, China, Egypt, New South 
Wales—for these are places “within Indian 
linnits ”—andd stall driw his full pay and allow- 
ances, lus half staff pay, 1f he have any to 
draw, and when he returns wall return to the 
full porsess'on of his staff appointment The 
peniod of lis absence, also, 1s allowed to count 
a8 a period of service 

When these regulations were constructed, 
the yourncy to England, befure steamers were 
mouse, and Overland muls were huown, was 
round the Cape, and occumed five months. 
It was duly considcred that m= case of 
uy cunergency which would rquue the 
presence of all uv ulable ofhcers and troops, 
an offices in Europe could not return in 
olethenee to & summons in much Jess time 
thin a twelsemonth That was a scrious 
affur, hey discouragement wis therefore 
I" ton Lurope wm furloughs | The consequence 
104 been, and now 14, that unless driven to 


at amer timsa Ahtam Lanea 
wee} WABRS SS ws eee BwTe 


‘erateemeaiol 


India Companys service 19 allowed, after seck am Enropean clum de, by an almost irre- 
completing ten ycars of actual duty im India, parably shuttered health, very few, indeed, of 
t furlough of three years on his private affars our Indiin fiends revisit us until the expira- 
He reeeives furloush pay aceording to the! tion of then Indian scivice, extendmg in most 
branch of service to which he may belong, and cases to thirty, and sometimes to forty, or 
the rank he has attamed mat, batif he comes | even tfty years 


to Europe, this pay os so small that it docs not} ‘Lime has shppe Thy To Europe now there 


pay more than the expenses of his jodtney 
home and back, Jeaving hin nothing to ex- 
pend in Lirope An office may oltun 4 
furlough of two yours te Lurope, oven before 
the completion of his fist ten ycars service 
ot he can satisfy the local Govanment thit 


isaegreat high road, and from India to Eug- 
land 1s, we may tauly say, afew days’ journey. 
Kkugland is more quickly accessible from [ndia 
now thin the Cape, an othcer who comes 
home to Lurope iso im fict more within call 
than afhe only journcyed up to the Nilgherry 


the business on which he returns home 1s 
ebsolutely urgent But im this case he will material advanture to the Indian service 
receive no pay whatever Another exception which must accrue from putting those whe 
4 made a in the ewe of sickness, when, left the centre of our civilisation m= thar 
rpon the cartitx ate of hus medical attendant, youth into a fai amount of communication 

1 officer can obtam sick furlough fora panod| with the mothe: country Engines of power 
if three years, eciving piy, if he should gojas these Indiin servants are, whit rusty 
to Kurope, according to the rate formarly augines some of them must be, we fecl when 
mentioned for au Puropean furlough grantcd; we causider thit some of our countrymen, in 
tter ten yeus’ service In qvary case of an] India now, left us before we had a raihoad, 
itheer proceeding to Europe, whether on far and know nothing practically of our world as 
Jough, sick cortifuate, or urgent privatelit now as) We do not dwell upon the senti- 
«flaiis, he foutats his Indian pay and allow-; mental put of the question, nor on any other 


Halls We need acy nothing of the moral and 


ances, both stat and regunental Furthermore 
he fortuts all clum to rtun to whatever 
ptalf eraploy he mas have left, and has to wait 
for the good fortune which may renstate him 
m his old position, by the wipdiall of a new 
appomtment The tune elapsing between the 
date of any ofhcer’s departure fiom India 
until lig return, in case he takes lus hobday 
m Ewope, is not, under any circumstances, 
alowed to count as a portion of the service 
which entitles to a pension 

But if an ofhver contents humself with the 
enjoyment of hws furlough “withuw Indian 


part of it either ‘here is nothing to urge. 
Ihe whole matter 13 obvious Kverybody 
admitsit European furloughs should be ata 
premium now, not a discount, the calculation 
upon which the India Furlough Regulations 
were framed by those who went before us was 
good then, and prudent then, but by the 
changes since nade in the aspect of society, 
it 13 now turned precisely upside down The 
autho1ities are quite aware of that. The 
Court of Directors once upon a time ever 
sent to the Board of Control a pen-and-ink 
sketch of a new set of Regulatious adapted te 
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the new state of things But the Board was 
sleepy. The Company's servants have not 
e an outcry, there has been no pressure 

from without, and so, since the whole thing was 
so simple, 1t appealed the most natural pi oceed 
ing possible to tau a bit of red tape .ound the 
case, and put it op ashelf It is a inatter, to 
be sure, that concerns many truc and fathfal 
men, for the settlement of which thous iuds 
wait, sick at heat, dreumnz of home But 
since the thousands ue so quict ind re- 
spectfal, 3 otha gentleman om difh 
cultics neslects them, a people who give 
littl troubk, whol he sponds his tine on 
those who are more climerous to get then 
dues 

A petition ciunbodying the arguments we 
have repeated was «adopted mi the Indian 
service somctime back, and was received with 
favour by the Lost India Compiuy — Its 
prayer is not yet granted, although it is. 
pebucn unoppoxd from fircnds to friends 
dt ducs not speak even of an abuse, but! 
of a resutaticn tillen to the groand by the | 
slipping iwiey ot the world from under it 
The fault of the business is its simplicity 
It sleeps moa culm, and af the pullic will 
but agitite it wently fer oy Tittl whale, at 
will be doin, cusy tervace for a set of men 
who hue done hird service for us ud for 
thei rulers 


A WORD FROM THLE CANNONS 
MOUTH. 


nr BLE no more to h ar my vow: 
I or not in thunders, as of old, 
When the far echomg deadly n ns , 
That over hull and hollow roll d, 
Was flow d by the wild death shin h— 
But harmless as «a clnid, I speak 


Tremble no mow! Not charged am 1, 
As in those days, with ven shit, 

And smoke that Hlacken d th Pin sis 
And aaide th earth one r kang tlt, 

My niission ends its mortal bease, 

And I would speak before I cease 


tor I have play da uughty part 
In buman change aud havc, therefore, 
A nght my burthen to unpart, 
bre I become a dung ot yore 
A monster in the calendm 
And annals of red writt)n war. 


Have I not built anperial thrones, 

And batter d old foundations down ’ 
Old warfure was a strife of crones 

Before I sone on held, und town, 
And heuving deck,—a creature stuange — 
And utterd the great voice of Chang: ' 


A voice that I must hear an turn, 

And feel to be a thing of doom ,— 
A voice that, day by day, 1 yearn 

To hear, 68 now, with gradual boom, 
It rises in acclaaming notes 
From myrieds of united throats 
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poe ae 
The cry is ‘Pene!' and, at the word, 

I feel as though my tune were come,— 
The tame when I shall uct be heard , 

Tor Tam dead when 1 am dumb. 

The earth may claim a parung roar, 
And 1 shall shake its fields no more 


Tis well' I came when I was calld, 
I go bi fore a growing goo | 
Mey that fur seed be not forrstall d 
By Jyranny s last struggling biood,— 
A det per curse—a hercer ll— 
‘Than war, or perverse human wall 


Ig> Ambition cannot now 
Aluse me for its purpose vile, 
Nor Avice aim the p aceful plough 
By my curst aid and hight the while 
Lhe crimes of monaichs and of states 
Henectoith 1 leave unto the Ll atcs 


Or do J dieam '—who thus so long 

Have stood upon this bastion d heaght, 
Uneallidl to medaite with Wrong, 

Tn its perpetual state with Right — 
Js it a dream—that Thue done, 
And sce the setting of my sun 


THL SPENDITIRIFT’S DAUGHTER 
IN SIX CHALILRS 


eter 


. CHAITIN THF LIDTH, 


“On Ella! Ella '—what’s the use of your 
tuning your howd fiom me {—Why, I can see 
you mae colourmg cris on—is if I had no 
eyes! Oh! he vs chununy, 1s not he?” 

“flow tucsome you cu In, Clementina ! 
Tam sureldontcut No, not Besides, 
he s your flirt, not mine” 

“Is he? Io wish le wore! But I know 
better He loves you, Fllv, and what ’s more, 
you love him And uf you dont know 1t— 
which perhips you donwt—/ do, and fe docs” 

“fle does! —t dike that '— Ae does '|—Upon 
my word! / like him, ant Ae knows it! 
L do no such thing 

“Lake cuc what you si Walls have 
cars”? 

* Pooh '—nonsense ! 
tell you, I dont cue” 

“You dint t—you we sure you don’t j— 
Oh, very well! If that be really go, then I 
had better kecp my micasa.se Lo myself” 

“ Message '—what message 7’ 

“You know a man docs not lke to be 
reftucd , und 50, f you really do not care for 
hun, why, IP had better hold my peace He 18 

vunz und he 1s volatile enoush . And, 
indee l, I have wondered, Kila, sometimes, how 
youever came to take a fancy to him ,—but 
Fain torgetting Jt was my mistake You 
never hove taken a fancy to jum” 

“Tow you do run on! * she said, taking the 
last ruse out of her hau , for she was standing 
before the glass, undoing her braids, the 
sisters, having dismissed then attendant, that 
they might have a oumfortable chat together. 
And then the hau came all tumbhog over her 


Aud if they have, 1 
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shoulders, and upen her white muslin drv ssing- : 
gowu, and she lovked must beautifel—half’ 
pleasant, half —as she turned round ,. 
and, trying to frown with her eyc4, whilst her | 
lips smiled, said | 

“Cle, you @re the most intolerable gul in. 
the world” 

Cle smiled, looke 1d wn, and sud nothing | 

*You may ax will tell me, though * 

“No, I wont auless you will be a true gil 
—own what y wont to owu—say whit you. 
ought to aay that you do not guete hate him 
You really may say that—and then we wil 
roe about it 

“WYote him! Did Tsay T hated bin?” 

‘ Os, pretended you did O21, that he was: 
indifirent to you 

“Well, we if , | don’t hate him, then 

“Then come here, and sit down by mc, and 
Eewill tl you that Lion} loves you, and 
wlorea you—and all that Very easily sud 
But tar more than thit—-and with gre ut 
sifficulty sud—he wishes to make you his 
wife)” 

“Ah ane! "and aguim the colour fluehed 
mito her fwe, and such an expression was 
visible in her eye t 

Suddenly ale threw hoa arma round hit 
sioter, and cinbraced her tenderly 

“Yuu dew, dear girl she whispered — 
“Qh, T ant so~so happy! Bat tell me-—tell 
me~all, from the beguming  Laoucl 1» at 
pormble |” 

“You thought we were very busy talking 
together to-nizht, at Mrs White » ball, didn t 
youl You werc a littl po deus were vou not 
you ally thing ? Ahjimy Ella! My proud — 
proud Lila! ‘Lo have made auch a tumble 
into ive 1” 

“ Nonsense '—how you tuk t But tell me 
wlhe saad  Fvery single word of at! 

‘ Blo said he loved you more than lis hfe 
and all that sort of thing, and that Po must 
tell you so to might, and, if you would pave 
him the lewt atom of cucourazement Twi 
to take no notice and he would spe tk to pape 
and mamuvy dinmacdiately , but at you hated 
eg as wuch as I said 1 was sure you 
ali : 

“ How could you aay such a stupid thing ? 

"7 thought that was what Pooupht to s.y 

“ How fuolish you are, Cheb Well)? 

“Well, mm that case, J was to waite Shall J 
write {"" 

She did not write 

And trom thos time the existence of Ella 
was changed 

She loved, with all the fervour and cnergy 
of ber nature, and life tuok at once a new 
cvlow True love is of the untunte None 
ean have deeply loved—when or how in other 
reepects it may have been—buat they have 
entered ito the unseen world, have breathed 
anew breath of hfe, have tasted of the true 
existence 

What w often called love, may do nothing 
of all thie—but I am speaking of true love. 
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{Condnetyd ty 
Lionel seemed at that tume scarcely worthy 


of the passion he had imepired Yet he had 


many excellent qualities He was warm- 
hearted, generous to excess, had good parta, 
@ brilhant way of talking, and was a favourite 
with all the world 

He had not the splendid gifts which nature 
had bestowed upon Juhan Winstanley By 
the side of her father, even im the eyes of 
Ella, the bright halo which surrounded her 
lover would scem somewhat to pale The 


/young map even appeared to feel this, in 


solue degree, himself He always, yet 


with a certain grace, took the second place, 
“when in her father’y presence 


Ella loved 
he father, and seemed to Like that 1t should 
Le 40 


“Oh, my sister! oh, my friend! what— 
what shall we dof Oh, misery! musery ! 
what is tu become of us ull 7” 

Citmentinan eyes Ware swimming with 
tuars, but she would not give wr In 
pusmive cudurince she cacelied hear sister 

DShe held her arus clasped closely round 
her, whilbt Kila poured a torrent of tears 
upon her bosom 

‘My father! my beautiful, ever, mdul- 
yent father, thit L was so proud of—that 1 
loved so—who spurcd nothing upon eithe of 
usa | alas! how little, little, did 1 guess 
whence the money came §” 

Clemeutina trambled and shivercd as her 
sister poure | forth these passionate lamcnta- 
tions, but she neither wept nor spoke tot 
setae tine = At last she sai 

Tila, L have becn uneasy about things for 
som ting = =We ae young, and we have not 
much experience im the ways of the wold, 
lnut since our poor mother died, and 1 hive 
hel im nome decree to manage the house, J 
hive been every day becoming more uncom- 
fortal le ’ 

hou have?” said Ella, lifting up her 
head, * and you never told me!” 

Why should I have told you ? why should 
J hive disturbed your dicam of happiness, 
ny dear fila? Besides, L hoped that it con- 
curmed me alone—th it things uught hold on 
whittle while Jongea—at least, tall you were 
proviled tor, and sate ’ 

Site and what was to become of you ?” 

Eaid not much think of that Iohad a 
frm fisend [hnuew, in you, Bly, and then, 
Iitely since manimas death, simce you have 
been engaged to dear Laonel, and 1 have 
keen much alone, I have thought of old 
things—old things that good Matty used to 
tik about JT have been endeavourmg to 
look heyoud myself, and thy world; and it 
has strenythened me ” 

“You are an cacelleut creature, Cle. !” 

She shook her head 

“ Bot, my father' what 2s te be done? 
Can anything be done?” 

“No, my love. I fear nothing can be done.” 


Cleation Dickens.) 
“ He loves me!” said Ells, gad up her 
head again, her eyes beaming with a new 
hope “I will try—I will venture = It 1s 

t presumption in a child, but 
my father loves me, and I love him ” 

Agam Clementina shook her head 

“You are so fa:mt hearted —you are so 
dyscouraging You give up everything with 
ont an attempt to save vourself or others 
That 1s your wav!’ onred Kila, with her own 
mmpetuosity, aud some vf her old mynstice 
Then, seung sortow snd pain working upon 
hex sister sfie as she aa thus, she atopped 
heralf aud cred—‘Oh! Foam a brute— 
wors thm a brute—to say this Dear Cle 
forgive me, but dont pray don t discomage 
me, when [ wantall my couram Jl will go 
—I will vo this moment, and speak to my 
fathe: ‘ 

( lementina pressed her sisters hind ws she 
started up to go She trared the effort 
would be vain,——vain as those she lil herself 
made, yet there was no knowing = Lila was 
so beautiful, so corrcct, 80 eloquent, so pre- 
vailing ! 

She followed her, with her ¢yes to the door, 
with feelings of mingled hope wd appre 
hension 

Down the splendid staus, with then gilded 
balustrades, and carpets cf the richest hue 
and texture, rushed the impetuous Pilr 
Through the hall—all mubles and gildmg 
—and her hand wis upon the Joh cf the 
library door She was sor to turn it, with 
out reflection, but a sudden fom of mtiuding 
came over her—she paused and knockcd 

“Who in there?’ exclaimed an uritatd 
voice from within , “go away—I can sce no one 
lust now ” 

“It is I, papa—Llla , pray ltt me come m ” 

And she opencd the door 

Te was standing in the middle of the 
lofty and maguifiuent apartment, which was 
adorned ou every side with prtaures ip gor 


geous frames, with busts, vases, and lighly - 


ornunented bookc wes fitted with splen 
didly bound books—s Idom if ever, opened 
His pak, win higgud face, and degr wed 
hgure formed a fearful contrast to the 
splendid seene around him, showing lke 1 
mockery of bis misery A small tuble, richly 
inlaid, stood beside him , mone hand he held 
a delicate cup of fne china im the othe, a 
amall chermuist’s phial 

He started as she entered, and turned to 
her an angry and confused countenince now 
rapidly suffused with a decp ciunson flush , 
but, a3 if electrined by a sudden and hornd 
suspiciun she rushed forward, and impetuously 
seized jus shaking arm 

The cup fell tu the floor, and was 1) oken 
to atoms , but he clenched the plual still taster 
in netrembliung hand, as he angrily uttered 
the words 

“How dare you come in here ?” 


“Qh! papa—papa ('—sehe had lost all other 
terror betors that of the hornble suspicion 
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which had seized her—« whgt are yor about 7? 
what i that? stretching out her arms 

1onately and endeavouime to wrench the 
phial from hus tmgers 

“What are jou about? what do you 
mean ?” he cried, endeavourinz to extricate his 
hand “Let me alone—leave me one! what 
are you about ? Be quiet, I say, o2 by ” 
And with the dizenzaged hand he ton hez 
hngers from his, and thrust he: violently 
AWAY 

She staggered, and fell, but caught heraclf 
upon he bneee and flinging he: aims round 
Ing itted up ler earnest umploring face, 
erying, “¥ither—tather ' papa—papa ' for 
my sake — for your sahe—for all ou sakes , 
oh, give it me! give it to me '” 

Gaive you what? what do you mean? 
what we you thinking about ?” endeavouring 
to escipe trom her clasping arms  “ Have 
done, and let me lone will you have done # 
will y ulet me alone { fiercely, angrily, endea- 
vouring again to push her away 

: No ' never—never—never | till you give 
me— 

“Whit ?’ 

“ That !? 

“That! he cried Then, as if recollecting 
himsclt, he endeavoured, as 1t seemed, to 
master his agitition, and said more calnily, 

Tet nu be, Lila't and it it will be any 
satunfac tion to you, [ will thrust the bottle 
into the me —- But, you foolish girl, what do 
you gun hy closin, one exit, when there are 
op n ten thousand 1s good ?” 

Disengagins himacif from her relaxin 
arms he walked up to the fire-place, aad 
thrust the phial hetween the bors = It broke 
w he dil so, aud there was a strong smell of 
bitter almonds She had risen from her 
knees She followal him, and agam laid 
thit hind upon lis arm—that soft, fan hand, 
of whos. beanty he was wont to be so 
proud It trembled violently now, but as 
it impelled with unwonted courage, and 


‘an «nergy imspired by the occasion, she 


ventured upon that which, it was long 
since apy one ever had presumed to offer 
to Julian Wiustanley—upon a plaimn-spoken 
remonstrance 

“Papa, she sad, “pronuse me that you 
will ne ve1—never—never aguin——" 

“ Do what ? ’ 

“Mike an attempt upon yom life—if I 
must speak out, she said, wth a spirit that 
astonished him 

“ Attempt my life! Whatshc Id Jattempt 
ory lite for?’ smd he, and he glanced round 
the scene of Inxury which surrounded him 
Hic was continuing, in a tone of 1rony—but 
it would not do He sank upon a sofa, 
and covering his face with his hands, groaned 
—“ Yes—yes, Ella! all you say istrue Iam 
a wretch who 1s unworthy to—and more— 
who will not live’ He burst forth ut Jaat 
with a loud voice, and lis hands eee 
from his face, displayed a countenance 
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with a sort of resolute d r *No—no— 
not—<death death '—~annibilation—and forget- 


fulness! Why did you come in to imterrupt 
me, gulf?” he added, roughly seizing het 
by the arm 

“ Because know not—something—Oh ! 
it was the good Gol surely, who imprlled 
me,” she cricd, bursting into tears “ Oh, 
papa! papal Do not! do not! Dhink of 
us all—your yirla—( le and I You umd to 
love ud, papa-——— 

“Do you know what has hippencd 7 ’ 

“Yin—no TP believe you hwe lost a zieat 
deal of money at cards ’ 

“C uda—was i? Let at be It may asx 
well be cards Yeu child, I have lost + Jarge 
sum of money at cards—aind more he alde | 
me Uing Ins teeth op ispeahing in a sort of }1s9 
Ing whisper morn than I can exactly pay 

“Oh, peipat dmt sry so Consider—ouly 
look round you Surcly you have the me ans t> 
pay! We can sell—we can mike any »tcr 
fve-—any sacrifice on carth to pry Only 
think, there are all these things Phere is 
all the plate —my mother ¢ diun om Is—there 
{hea 

Ie let her aun on alittle while then, anv 
wool alm mt mocking tone he sud— 

“Thave given a bill of sale for dll that long 
ago” 

A nll of sale!) What isa bill cf sale 2 

Well! It sa thing which passes one man 8 
property into the hands of umotha man t> 
make what he can of it And the poor dupe 
who took my Till of sal, took it for twice 
much as the things would redly bung 
but the rascal thought he had no altar 
tive J was a tool to give it him for the dice 
were londed Lt at were the last word I 
had to speak, I would say it—the dice were 
loaded-——" 

* But—but—— ' 

* What! you want to heat all about it do 
hee Well it’s a bad business 1 thought 

had a nght to a iun of luck—after all my 
ul tortune I calculated the chances, they 
were over Whiclmingly in my favour 


never mind how many—and 1 Icst, and have 
ouly my rcro to offer im pryment That isto 
say, my note of hand, and how much do vou 
think that is worth, my gui? T would 
rather—I would rither he added passion 
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T staked | 
my zero agunst another mans thousands—: 


{Gondneted by 


the escapade of a defaulter, there ia not much 
to ehoone , but I will do as you hke” 

*I would not willingly choose your dis- 
honour,” said she, shudde:ng , “ but between 
the dishonour of the one course or the other, 
there seems little to choore Only—only—if 

ou lived, in time you might be able to pay 
en have lived and have laboured, until they 
have paid all ’ 

“ Live and labour—very like me! Live, and 
labour, until [ have paid all—extiemely hke 
mc! Lower a mountain by spadefulls ” 

‘ ITven spadetulls,’ she sud, her under- 
standins aud her heart seemcd both sud- 
denly ripened in this feartul extremity— 

even spidefulls at a time have donc some- 
thing—have lowered mountuns, where there 
was determination and perseverance ” 

‘But suppose there was neither Suppose 
there was neither courage, nor goodness, nor 
deteninmation, nr perseverince Suppose 
the man had lived a life of ind ent self m- 
lulpence, until, squeeze him as you would, 
there wan n t ene i op of virtue Jeft in him 
Crush hun, w fite is crushing me at this 
moment, and 1 tell you yeu will get nothine 
out of hon Nothmng—nothing He is moze 
worthless than the mi st desraded be wt 
better to die wa beat, and ~o where the 
beasts go ’ 

She turned 
spec ch—but, 
no !? 

“You will not have me die, then? he said, 
pursumg the aime heartless tone, but it was 
forced, af that were any cxcuse for hun 

lhen you prefer the other scheme? I 
thought he went on * tohave supped with 
Pluto to nizht, but you zrefer that it should 
be on board an Amenie wm steamer ” 

‘Ido,’ she gisped, rither than uttered 

“You do—you ue suze you do? sud he, 
suddenly assuming a tone of sreater scri0us- 
nose You wish, Filla, to preserve this 
worthless life? Have you considercd at what 
capense 7” 

Expense! How! 
that ?” she answered 

“Oh! not the expense of money, child— 
at the expense of the httl thing «dled 

honom’ = Listen tome Fila, —and again he 
took her arm, und turned her poor distracted 
fuce to his You sce [ am ready to die— 


hastly pole at this terrible 
v, che futered ont— no— 


Who could thok of 


ately, poate his tone of levity tor one of; at least, was reuly to die—but I have no wish 
e 


he bitterest despar—“ 1 would rather be 
dead-~dead, dcad—than——-” 

“Oh, papa! ae 4ty it not! say it not! 
Tt is real Sach things are not mere words 
They are real, fate, tithe: —Die' You must 
not die” 

‘1 have little cause to wish to die,” he 
aud, rclapsing again into a sort of gloomy 
careliasness ‘so that I could ace any other 
way ont of it To be sure, one mirht run 
—one might play the pet of a cowudly, 
dishonourable rascal, aud ruu for it, Ella, af 
you like that bette: 


Between suicide and, 


to die Worthless as this wretched life of 
mune 18, 1t his its cxertements, and ita enjoy~ 
ments, tome When I made up my mind to 
cnd it Lassure you, chill, [ did the one only 
wenerous thing I ever was guilty of m my 
lite , for I dtd it for jou gitls’ sakes, ag much 
o: more than for my own Simecide, some 
think a wicked thmg—TI don’t How I got 
my life, 1 dont know, the power of getting 
uid of 16 18 mine, and I hold myself at Lberty 
to make use of it or not, at my own good 
pleasure <As for my ever living to pay my 
debt, it’s folly to talk of 1t. I bave not, and 


Cheries Diekens.] 


never ahall acquire, the means. I have neither 
the virtue non the industry I tell you, I am 
utterly good for nothing I am a rascal—a 
scoundrel, and a despicable knave I played 
for a lage sum—meaning to take it it I won 
it—and not being able to pay, I lost 1t-~and 
that, I have still sense of honour enonzh lett 
to call arascally proceeding Now there 15 
one way, and oue way only, of cancelling all 
this in the cye of the world When a man 
destroys himself, the woild is sorry tor him— 
half inclined to forgive him—to 91) the least 
of it, absolves his family But—it he twin 
tail—and sneak aw vy to Amenica, und has so 
little seuse —he went on passionatcly and 
earnestly— ‘of all that 15 stalile und futhtul, 
and honourable, that he can boar tc drig on 
» disgraced, contemptible cxistence, hike a 
mean, pititul, cow udly selfish wretch as he is 
—why, then—then—he 1s utterly blasted, and 
Lackencd over with infamy! Nobo ly fecls 
for hin, nobody pitiacs him—the world speaks 
out, and curses the rascil ws he utily ws he 
deserves—and al} his fuuily pensh with him 
Now, Hlli cheose which you wall 
“1 choose Amerier she gud, with firmness 

And hcw am 1 to get to Ameria? ind 
how aml to live there when I am ther ? 
Jo be sure there we your mothers div 
monds, he a lde | 

Those are ancludcd in the bill of yudle = Did 
younot sry sod she asked 

‘Well, perhips bdid = Butifa man is to 
live, he must have something to hive up n Lt 
he w tu take thyht, he must have wints to 
fly with ” 

‘I will provide both 

“You will ! 

“Tamotaje What I hive—which wis 
not your gitt—is ities t myown = lion This 
been generous, Lhiwe the means to pay yom 
Ps 176 

‘ Aye, ave—Tionel ! Tut aft iwuds, how 
am lL tu hve’ He wall not like—t> man 
would like—to lave tom unt an uwife's father 
and thiut man ov defwilte: tov You should 
think of that, Lily 

“T do! [ will never ask him 

“Then who is to muntun me! 1 tell you, 
1 shall never mw ize to do it myself 

‘Twill? 

“My poor child! he cr1ed—onc short tr uch 
of nature had reached him at list— whit are 
you talking of ? 

* L hope, and believe, thit I shall be able 
to do 1t” 


“JT stood with my houschold gods shattered 
al ound me,” 1s the ener zetic capression of th it 
ermug man, who had brouzht the fell cata 
strophe upon himself 

And sv stood Ella now—in the centre of 
her own aitting room, like some noble figure 
of ruin and despan , yet with alight, the light 
divine, kindling m an eye cast upward 


Yes! all her household gods— all the, 
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idols she had toc dearly loved and chenshed, 
were shattered around her, and she felt that 
she stood alone, to confiont the dreadful fate 
which had mvolved all she loved 

What a spectacle presented itaclf to her 
imagination, as drearily she looked xound ! 
On one side, defaced and dishguicd, soiled, 
degraded, was the once beautitul and am- 
mated figuie of he: fither—the man so hii! 
li wt, and to her so splendid a specimen ot what 
human natwe, in the full affluence of naturc s 
hnest gifts, might be Upon another side hex 
lover '—her husband! who was to have 
been her hearts best treasme! who never 
wistobe herxgsnow No! upon that her high 
spuit had at once resolved , never Impove- 
lished and degradcd, as she felt herself to be, 
never would she be Lionel s wife The name 
Which would, in v few hours’ time, be 
blichcned by wremcediwble dishonou should 
never be linked to lis) One swell of tender 
fecling wmlit was over! All that 1s wrong, 
md aul that as ight, in womans pride, hid 
ris nin ums at once ag unst this 

The last figure thit presented itself, was 
that of het dclicite and gentle sister But 
here thar was comfat (lcmentina was of 
a ancst trail and susceptible temperancnt, 
wd cminenutly formed to suffer severely from 
udvaise catorpal cucumstances, but she hid 
vtruc and faithful heart, and af to JUa she 
would be obligcd to cling for support, she 
would give consslation in ictarn 

Tila looked upwiuzd—she looked up to 
dol! 

that holy name wis nol 1 stranger to ha 
lips It had been onc, until the clill of 
chority had tuaght the rich mans Jaughta 
gom |itth knowledge ctit Lutsuch ide ww had 
never becn thoroughly re wised by hex mind, 
wid now when m the ¢vtiauuity of her desti 
tution, she looked up—whin “Out of the 
dcpths she ccd unto Him —alis! Le 
sceme 1 go tur tar off, an] her disticsses were 
got rrilly new ! 

Yet even then imperfect rs all was, 2 be- 
mang was made The thick dukness of 
2 4 ul scemed a little broken —communion 
with the better and hinne: world ww at 
lewst begun Lhere wis a hilit—dim ud 
shidowy—but still v light Ihae wis ia 
strength, vicillating and uncatun, but sulla 
strength, coming over her soul 
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Ow the 7th of next May, it will be twenty 
years nince the Jargest meeting evar hicld am 
our island wis assembled at Newhall Hill, 
Birmingham At the bottom of the hull were 
the hustings, whence it was declared that the 
Reform Bill should become the law of the 
land , and from «very part uf the slope, from 
tens of thousands of vorces, came the solemn 
chant of the Union Hymn, and the words of 
the oath, singly spoken, by every man present, : 
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to devote himeelf and lus children to the great whick four casts only were made—for two 
cause There we no rovum now for such @ royal princes and two peers but meantime, 
meeting on Newhall Hill Within these the middie classes were served with patterns 
twenty y buildings have spruny up, over almont as hackneyed as the willow pattern m 
neatly the whole surface , and the rearing of our dmner-plates Preparation was making, 
the furnace and the din of the hammer arc unawares, for the other grand improvement, 
heard where the hymn and the sulean oath by Mr Spencer, of Taverpool, and Mr Smea, 
resounted in a less peaceful tine of the Bank cf bnyglind, having apphed the 
Ainong thow buildings, at the bottom of proc egy of Clectr rp ting tu taking copies of 
the Jull, an the Jarge promis s cf Messrs (embessed surfaces Where the discovery 
Elkingion, Mason and €o—the firm c le jonpginated as not yet settled Russa aime 
brated for th mn cleetro gilding and platine it Italy claims it But while it was used 
They have actually caclosed the cand within] only for taking copies of gems and coma, we 
their prenusin——brilt over t—andth a work of the mud llc cliuses, who cinnot afford to 
shopiarc atillextending  Lhtere may be acen buy nilver plate, were annoyed by ¢eeing the 
nearly fom hen dred men and b ys employe] copper peeping throush the cdges and pro- 
diligently and constantly, upon work cf 4 muncnces of ur plete Lcandlcsticks, forks, and 
high an order, that the won ler is how un th su ar beans and toe often a bend on a dent 
imperfect state of our popular cducati no n> hore and there stows thit there was w 
many can be found to manige such pre eames Tittle wour in the meta and ity sol ler in one 
As for the diligence arts of son han order wou ag mits saver qovermis in another 
us thes camot be served by halves Hoa Mr Fihingt nwes cne ct these who first 
must be no Monday lavineas utter Sundays siwh wthe pr ess ct lectre plating might 
roki, hy caprice as to goin towoahkarstyy beeat nded ty tue sup ply cf our nuds He 
myawny like tim ound tulo—hhe brewine saw that ly the ag nov chelectuumty the gold 
and dyeing~ the wok ut Messra Dihington oo crsilver plugs macht be om one subst nec 
cannot wail for mens hamours Any on withthe maternal om while itis is ya 
who engages himself here must pe threush gustead cf bam. aim re covermy, lable to be 
with what he undertakes Heo ow told co rablodcthty ac de sow that 1 whiter and 
being engaged, We tin} you sry days work dia daametal than copy 2 might be used as a 
and you te to did six diya dubeus And bes oad einpl y UT German silver tor the 
the waces piven arc such as to yustify this pup os He kaw that the most varicus and 
comput ban made strmsent hoy uis club rate destans and canameuts could be pro- 
frum twenty tive shall sso to thre pounds duoc) by thism thod in } uc of the few old 
aweeh, oa ling to the aiturc unl ytiity forms and het wt woull be an incstimable 
of the woth Julvautige to bo the platinse dist utter all the 
Any onc who has scen the contoabutionat or pas upd timshing oimstead cf the clumsy 
the Exhilition trom this house wall ander | mith bef sme thin, and taushms aud 
stand that vo spe riledu ation sre yun dfa burmshme atta: the ful vine of silver had 
almost cvary depitiment ft this manutictur bo ondaden  Scang ul this, he took out a 
dhe fruit baskets, twined with the cuy bo patent for his pre ssin 1840 0 About thnty 
vulus and the ving are qrrcefid cnoasl, but ther minutia turcr an Pnglind ue beensed 
the mbhst wads, with tha .rcups—bche cuat by him tous hisyprocess ind thete are not 
the Well, the Mikmud ail her Goats umd in i than two houses now wiach maint un the 
the ruc caps ind the stutuctt sare produc fold Sh fhald method of Luymg silver on copper, 
tions whi horequare artistic ie ids ve hands} and using the cld soft tin solder That any 
ab almost every stage Aud isvet thmerda su lahouses remain may be very well because 
of art snow in Figland and sows the process they tum ont then werk cheap, ind keep 
of manutacture bermady we bout ont down the pane of the superna utile By 
platad canidlestichs, und tible tals mad ; the time they abso have recourse to the new 
mustud pots, and imbketands fic Shefhald Simethe | th op utent will have eapned, and 
‘Lhere was a smal chore of pattams var, c mpetitr n will keep prieas reasonable Lhe 
racy anything new—scidom anything ro pre oss hw aso spread wiuely over the Con- 
mukibly beuantyul The few who ¢ mudd j tuned » so that sourts may consider that it 
apend momy Lavely—princes and peers, an has the discovery sue fir genurdl we = What 
halt adezin weudthy commoneas—might Jo} ramuns te be wishel 19 that ou Schoole of 
to Rundi land Bride and indulge the taste Desizn should be extended and mmproved, 
for woths of art an oll and silver, but in and that a Museum of practical work, in 
plated guoda there wis hituk boty, hte! various deputments uf manufacture, should 
variety, and ae poor wea = Preparation be attached to them We have not enough 
was making, half a century azo tor the of fresh and beautiful designs actually offered , 
day which bas artived Mii Rondel was but, few as they are, they are more than can 
bringing over works of art—sevme crvery be used, from the designers’ want of hnow- 
interval of continental truce to import pic ledge of the practical busmess of the manufac- 
tures, statues, and seme, and paying tlaxman ture While we are complaiung of the dearth 
ax handred aud twenty pounds tor his model of employment tur educated women, here 14 
and drawing of the Sincld of Achillesa—of onc, remarkably suited to the female iacultses, | 
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much needed, aud therefore very profitable ;| 
but from which young women are at mesent. 
alinoet excluded, for want of the practical | 
part ot the study One, heie and there, may | 
des a pattern, unexceptionable in taste,’ 
and in every sort of trtness bat one but if it: 
cannot be wrought, her labour aud her hopes’ 
are lost 

Let us send a glance over what we saw at. 
Mesars Elkington and Masons the other day, | 
where a triend, connected with the ¢stabhish- : 
ment, showed us whatever we wishcd tu sce 
From the show 100m—the Ait chamber— 
which we shall not describ, because every | 
one may vo there, we wore conducted to the: 
2oom where ic modellers were at work | 
Thar, on a stelt, stool some tul volumes— 
books on Art, and chowe engravings bn 
gravvings, and patterns of beautitul 1 rms wert 
hung up, wd ot then respective tables sat 
several altists, modelimg in wax Onc should 
come here to unde rstand what puns are spent 
on the common articles which we usc every 
diy Here is one side of v stand for ¢ wstors 
Tins one side consists ¢f three picecs, the 
strught centre, and the two oblique sides, on 
which the pittern must be reversed, every 
hau s-breadth of cach of which must be 
modeled with the meest careg—a smooth 
stroke here, a gentle touch there And then 
there 1s the stem, with the handle it the top, 
and two sidcsazup These common articles 
surprise one more by the detul thin the mor 
luxurio 13 pro luctious—the nintilus shell, for 
instanut, in pmk wax, which ps the pattcrn of 
bflower stil, or the group of palm tice ind 
o1k, overshadowing the sick ULmdoo, and the 
sol her surg on stooping over hin, lancet m 
hand —the pr ce of testimonial plate presented 
tu the surgeon of a regiment 

Tt secms as uf as much precision antl care 
Were necessary in the coarse interior puts of 
the woth as imthe outside finish for iustance, | 
moausing the founditin of a sugir basin, 
which must have mo jom im its circumference 
because it is to be gilt side fb 19 one of 
the nicest arty im cookery (> muke a 1used: 
pie a true cnele or oval, and, in the han 
dressers busines , to make one ai le of 1 wis 
match the other In formin,s the foundation 
of a sugir basin, the flit sheet of metal has 
to be ramned in a bulze fist, and then con 
tracted , and then 1t must bulse again and 
this form must be truly given by turning the 
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and the copper scales at the surface, the work 
must go intu pickle before it can be further 
dealt with In a yar, thercfore, stand little 
vats of this ptchle, im which sulphume or 
nite acid predomnnates, causing the copper 
to acale away 

But the fonndations must be annenled 
before hammensug that the pores of the metal 
may be opened dn the annealing 100m 1 a 
furnace, such av was formely blown by 
bellows, Irkhe that of a blickemith’s ton ze 
Now the engine saves that labour A cock 3 
turned, and there 1s an imstant commotion 
among the lazy embers Blue, ycllow, red, 
and white flumes danee and k yp, and want 
somethin, to devour A sugar bwin or tea 
pot w held ovet them on a imetal slice, and, 
In ou tow seconds, the blick metal becomes 
adeep rel, and then in a tew morn s«couds, 
scarlet, pink, white , vod then it 19 lad down 
on the gronnd, to grow black agun at ite” 
leisure 

Mc wtinn, the oruamentil rims, and little 
pricls, wid all the decorations which ate to 
be uterwards ittachcd to the orticle, we in 
preparition clscwhere A man atinds at a 
pur of shoars fistencdl to his count: and 
cuts out pi cos of German silver, as inarked 
roughly trom a pittern Li ese aac the little 
plates which we to recewe the embossed 
pittarns, now mm couse ot bans struck off 
from steel dicy in another 1 om, ci the slips 
wiih ue to become iuns themselves In 
that other room ure three or feur men, who 
sec to be sazcd with a frantic convulsion, at 
intervals of a nonute or so Lhey arc the 
stamens having fixe | the concave part of 
the dic under the stumper, and att uhed the 
punch to the stump, they liy co a shp of 
Germain silva, throw th mselves ly one foot 
wid hand into ashing of rope, casmyg the 
stampor }y thom werght, and then |] ¢ at fall, 
ponchurs the slip of metal, which then gives 
place to another There are ms leas than 
thity tons ef stecl dics on the premises, each 
die bes a costly ud precious attiule of 
property  tJhey arc the most oxpensive part 
vt the aupparitus, 4% the citings are the 
most expensive process of the manufacture, 
trom the time wud munute puns requned OF 
the eastinas nothing need Le sul h re, as the 
process isthe same wy incvery iron foundry,— 
the work bain, only on 4 smaller scale, and 
mote delicat ly fimmshed The sand, employed 


metal with oue hand, on the vibrating stecljin the castings, 18 from the naghbourmg 
bar, which serves tur the anvil, while the other ; Cemetery As fast as the 10d sandstone 1s 
hand uses the hammer, with cqual and steady hewn away there, to make room ior now 
strohes A similar process1s uscd tor raising chambers of the dead, and ficsh nooks for 
an embossed pattern on the metal, when the , Howe ring shrubs and green graves, the rubbish 
form renders casting out of the question 13 bought by the manufactnrers for ther 
Under the proccss of snarling, as this13 called, | castings, to an amount which materially sup- 
it is cumous tu see the bumps rieing uuder ports the funds of the Cemctery 

the hammer—bumps cansed by the round The chasing of the c ist articles 18 one of the 
head of the steel bar beneath, and destined most astonsinuy processes to an observer It 
to group themselves into clusters of leaves or seema as if every min no cmployed must be 
fruit as the work advances. When a hard an artist One sits with a salver before him. 
maxed metal us used for these foundations, With the left hand, he turns it this way and 
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was gone through after the plat 
mm hig right, he rans ul patterns, without advantage of electro plating, im th 
hesitation and without fault Parallel curves, respect, 1s great The gilding and silvering 
and curves that meet, arc marked off with a are done the last thing New, therefore, the 
roundness and steadincss that no mechamsm goods are carried from the soldering to receive 
could surpass ‘Ihe tol ied leaf, the pendulous such touches from the file, and smoothin 
flower, the wandering tendril, grow unde: his apparatus,as may make all sharp and olabied: 
touch , and no cnc of them wanders out of its and fit for the final process When the tile 
place Neor bim sity mother artist, st work has removed all roughness at the joins, the 
upon a statuette, fixed im the position he wants whole surfice of the article 1s smoothed and 
by bang stuck an pitch A row of little pohshed, under the hands of sooty workmen 
chaning tocls is arringe | at lus side cach in paper caps, who apply the surtice to awift 
pointed with a diffcrent pattern Tere he by reyolving cylinders, which admunster a polish- 
yentle taps of the hammer on the tool in ing with of and sand = After being cleansed 
tand, makes o 1m round the head or atm in vats containing a ley of caustic potash, the 
there, by using ancther tool, he pe luccs goods are ready for the final process The 
adiced pittcrn, wha shadow 18 to bu rcpre fumes from a little congregation of vats, 
sented Ihen, the tolda of the dripary are direct the observer to the place where this 
more hindly stacake)d, and a fintsh 14 given to cleansing goes on, and he finds them sus 
the bands of han Close by is another man pendel im the liquor where they part with 
80 intent on his work, that he twists a wire the oil, and every other kind of soil that they 
round his head to keep dis han from tallms may hue breught from the workm in's hinds 
over hiseyes Teas engaged on a vase till dhe visitor mav neat find himsclf intro 
with pitch ty presaave th smallest indunta duce l to what luoks lke a dinner puty ot 
tiuns of the patton from anjury while he newly fifty people A second glance how- 
Hammers away daintily at) the mimutest | ever, shows him that the guests are ull women, 
finishings of the buk of a tree or the fleece {and that thar dress, however neat, 18 not 
of a sheep precisely suitible to the decorations of the 
Next, we sce how the stamped rims, or oa The long table is set out fiom cnd to 
othe: Joost putts ue sold redoon to the maintend with eperznes, candelabra, fruit baskets, 
body of the work Jt wont new asain the cruct frumes bottle stands, and silver dishes , 
old days, when the spout cf a terpot was and bitween forty and filly women are em 
hable to come off, ca the top of the nezzlc of y ployed in) burmshing and fimshing giving 
candicaticl to pautcomp uy with the cylinder the dast polish with the hand and cleuin, 
Those were the diys a n the soft tin sclicr cut the list speck of dust on dimness which 
was usel oul the sott aoller wos us do may imk in any crease ot corner 
because the work had to be curt te the} As for the gil ling and silvermy chambers, 
fue, Whereas no w othe fire as broulht to the {they ue bhe setts of magie One misht look 
work QOnstands im the middle of the rocmfonf rv year and have no idea of the process, 
are huge won pins the pances cont racy dgee that it must be done by magi  Lhere rs 
emdars At en h of these pins or saucus!a machine contuning a sre it wheel and large 
stands a min, with pincers an onc hand binds of a horse shoe shape which we are 
wherewith he apphes the acllar out turns told are magnets From this michine, loose 
over the article t> be soldered, and in the | wircs extend to the troughs, and dangle over 
other hand ov fl(wble tube by which he; the sides In the troughs are plates of silver, 
admunisters an ud oxygen gas to the fire standmy in a browmsh liquor, and im this 
among the cndas  Thistule consists oftwo liquor hing the articles to be silvered, sus 
compartments, one of Which conveys ur and pended by copper wires fiom thicker coppei 
the other gas aud it is im the powar of the wucs Lud across the top of the troughs 
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tool which he holds 


holder to mere we the flune to aus intensity 
and apply it in any dn ction, to this side on 
that, above, below and around the most 
delicate ornument that has to be united with 
any otha pee The white powder that 28 
thrown on, where the sol fer has been applied, 
is borax, which fuses the solder Once sees 
the metal bubbhnag and running like a liquid , 
and When it his diffused itself md shown by 
a White streak that it wdone Cnouzh and then 
become cool, the a ws evidently as lasting as 
any othe: part of the work Nothin, comes 
to pieces that 1s soldered under this blow- 


mp 

here 13, of course, some roughness at these: 
yoins §=Formerly unde: the old method of. 
the silver had to be laid on before, 
emishes were removed <A hnishing | 


bach 


Theac hang the teapots, and spoons and 
tiays and nothing cusucs till the magician, 
m the shape of a man in a dark-blue blouse, 
takes hold cf one of the dangling wires, and 
unites at with the wires on wluch the goods 
ue hung ‘Then, im an instant, they become 
oversprcad with silver The coating 1s 4 mere 
film at fist, and it requires some hours ge 
five to ten, according to the quahty of the 
article) to obtain a sufhuient silverng The 
brownish hquor m the troughs 1s a solution 
of oxide of silver in cyanide of potassium At 
the magnetic touch of the loose wire from the 
machiue, the silver 1s deposited upon the 
surface of the article communicated with , and 
not only laid upon it, but intimately united 
with 1t = Gildinz 1s done more rapidly than 
sulvering , and the gilding process 1s therefore 
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that which is usually exhibited to strangers. 
In this case, a man holds a bent copper wire, 
from winch 1s suspended the bunch of spoons, 
scissors, watch-keys, or vinaigrettes to 
t , he holds, at the same time, the loose 
wire 1n connexion with the other, and washes 
his charge for a few seconds to and fro, and, 
lo! 1¢ comes out apes Having hea: d some- 
thing of a cobweb having been gilded at this 
trough, in the service of Prince Albert, we 
made inquiry, and found that 1t was really so 
—that a cobweb had been glt—but 1t was by 
accident A rosebud was gilded in the Prince's 
presence, and when it came out of the trough, 
it was found to have been crossed by a delicate 
thread of cobweb 

We asked, what could be done in the case 
of articles parcel gilt? where, for mstance, 
bunches of silver flowers or fruit appear on a 
gold ground, or a gold net-work covers a 
silver ground,—and we found that the matter 
was very simple The parts which are not to 
be gilt are varnished over, ind the varnish 1s 
easily removed afterwards The munutest 
toms of the gold and silver aie saved, by the 
goods being dipped in tour or five troughs in 
succession, till every loose particle 14 washed 
off ‘The supcmntendence of these troughs 13 
a situition of oe trust The viluc of a 
pint of the solution may be about fifteen 
slullings, and, of course, 1t would not be 
difhcult to carry off small quintitics of it 
‘Lhe whole work of the establishment, how- 
ever, requires a somewhat supciion order of 
men—men who nught be supposed superio1 
to the temptation of theft 

But here, alas! comes in the regret which 
cannot but be felt by the obsciver of the work- 
ing classes in Kirmingham—regict for thar 
extreme and unaccountible improvid«nec 
Without doubting that there my be cxcep- 
tions, we are obliged to see that, as a general 
rule, the best wages, and the most constant 
work, are no security against poverty and 
dependence It is too common a thing to find 
that a man who has, for ycars together, 
earned from thirty shillings to sixty shillings 
a week (twice or thice times the income of a 
multitude of clergymen, returcd nulitary ind 
naval officers, poor gentlemen, and widow 
ladies), has not a shilling beforehand when he 
falls sick, and must be sustained by a sub 
acription—by private charity—as the only 
alternative from public relict It is tao 
common & case that women, empioyed in the 
manufactures of the town, buy expensive 
shawlks or gowns, paying for them by weehly 
instalments (extending over Years for a single 
shawl), and pawning them every Mond y 
morumng, to redeem them on Saturday mht 
for the Sunday’s wear It 1s too common tv 
hear employers speak coolly, if not with 
satisfaction, of this state of things, because it 
keeps the workmen dependent and humble, 
and lessens the danger of those strifes about 
Wages, which are the plague of the manufac 
turer’s life, “Well, never mind!” says the 
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employer, significantly “Let things be. It 
may be all very well” 

o us, however, 1 seems not well that men, 
with incomes exceeding one hundred pounds 
a-year should fail to secure theu own in- 
dependence, should fail to educate their 
children , should fail to provide a soft pillow 
for a time of sickness, while indulging in 

leasure and luxury during then best days 

o ua, 1t seems not well that, just at present, 
when the necessaries of life are one-third 
cheaper than they were when the men were 
receiving the same wages as now, ho attempt 
at saving should be made by so many as, In 
Birmingham, exhibit them impiovidence to 
all the world Llere and there, however, 
something better 1s seen In the manufactory 
we have becn descnibinz, every workman 
above twenty one years of age, is a member 
of 2 relief club, puying thice pence a week to 
secure support under sickness o1 accident. 
Many of the people on the memuscs, also, are 
members of the Ficchold Land Association, 
and are acquiuing property in that excellent 
manner One pleasant change in their mode 
ot life appcars in their love of readmg At 
the ter hour, thoso who do not go home, aud 
who uscd to gossip ove: a pot of beer, have 
tuned readers, and unde: their counters 
sever U popula: periodicals may be seen stowed. 
away We must hope thit the improve- 
ment will procecd, and that, while dismissing 
fiom under the hands, to the houses of the 
great, the articles of luxury and beauty which 
Birmingham supplies, the men of Bnimngham 
will aspire to have then own humble homes 
furnished with every needful comfort, and 
biishtcned by thvt intellcctu ul cnlightenmient, 
and tht perv of mind about thew families 
and then futurc, without which neither 
luxurics not comforts can yield any true and 
lasting ple wure 
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Wurwn King Henry the Second heard how 
Thomas 4 Becket had lost his hfe in Canter- 
bury C uthed ul, through the frrocity of the 
four Knights, he was filed with dismiy Some 
have supposed thit when the Aing spoke 
those hasty words, “ Tfave I no one here who 
will deliver me from this man!” he wished, 
and meant him to be slain But few things 
are more unlikcly , for, besides that the King 
was not naturally cruel (though very pas- 
stonatc), le was wise, and must have known 
full well what any stupid man in his domi- 
nions must have Known, namely, th vt such a 
murder would rouse the Pope and the whole 
Church against him 

He sent respectful messengers to the Pope, 
to represent his mnocence (except in having 
utteced the hasty words), and he swore 
solemnly and publicly to lus mnocence, and 
contrived in time to make his peace Asto the 
four guilty Knights who fled into Yorkshire, 
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and nevr again dared to show themselves at 
Comt, the Pope excummunxated them and 
they lived miserably for soine timc shunned 
by all their countrymen At list, they went 
humbly to Jerusalem aya penance, and there 
died, and were buried 

Tt happened fortunately for the pacifying 
of the Pope, that an opportamty use very 
goon after the murdar cf a Becatl for the 
Kmg to de dare bw powaoun di dant which 
was ann «ptable undertiking € the Pope 
asthe Jiuwh who halbecnmconvert bt Chi 
tlanity Ly ono Pitas ins ( therwise Sanit 
Patri hy) b foe any Py found out that 


nob fy coull po to Heavin with ut his. 


Jeave, co nstder d that th Pope hud thing 


nt Md dowith them cr they with th Pop, 
andac otdinty or fue tito pay dum Peters 
Ponce or Chat Caxcof a ponny adh uk whi h 


To hav clsewhere mcutioom d 
opportunity arose in this way 

The Jiish were at that tam ow bulbar usa 
people ag you can well name Phi y were 
contuntiilly quart flung acl tihtin, catting 
ong anuthers throat ost ng or om thas 
noses binming on ow thea mi USS Carry, 
awey one an thers wines ind committing al 
porte cf va lore The ounftiy was clivaded 
mito five hing loms— Dip woxp, Jaro sp 
Connatcut, Crsrer and Lainseei uh 
govarnn Dd by a meperat Ahan f whom one 
clumedtodlethe bufdefth ast N owoon 
of the Wings uame f Ditwoxnpn Mac Mei 
BoLvCH (a WI) hind ct man spadtoin mis 
than on wild hndef way) bad cum 1 off 
the waif of atricn dl of as and cone ale b he 
opanishurban ade dhe fired: resenting 
this (though at wos quit’ the custem of the 
eountiy) complamed te the che f bin, acl 
with the chief Kans help drove Damon 
Mac Mrarough out of has douumons Der 
mond came cover to bocdind fo toa venge and 
off red to holt bisa dim as eu sassal cf Kang 
Hemyas, af King Hoary weull hp lam to 
regrutt The Kin. consented to these terms 
but only assisted han than with what were 
evled Leitias Pitent auth ain. any Laylsh 
mubjecets who were xo disposed to citer into 
his service, and ul his cause 

There was at daastol + caatun Joan 
Tiewarp Dt Crarr cule LSreox iow of ne 
very good chitacter, needs an ddesperate ind 
ready fn anvthing that offered him a chance 
Of amprove yy his fortunes Lhere were an 
Bouth Walks two otha broken huights of the 
Fame fool fi nothing sort, culled Rovere 
Fug Sirius, and Matrick biz Garaup 
These thre cul with a small hand of 
followiis tock wp Dea nds cans , and 2 
was agrioed that if UL pr ave Lsuccesstul, strung 
bow should marry Jus diughter bv4, and be 
declared his heu 

‘the tramed Enghsh followers of these 
kuights were ao supeter inall the discipline 
of Tattle tou the wild Jnish, that they beat 
them against immense auperionity of numbers 
In one fight, carly in the war, they cut off 


Tie ivan s 
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[Conducted by 


three hundred heads, and laid them before 

Murrough, who turned them every one 
up with his hands, rejoicing, and coming to 
one which was the head of a man whom he 
had very much dishked, grasped it by the har 
and ears, and tore off the nose and lips with 
his teeth You may judge trom tlus, what 
kind of gentleman in Irish Kong in those 
times way Tho captives, all through this war, 
wire horubly ticated the victorious party 


“aniking nothmyg of breakimg thar lunbs, and 
iGasting them into the se. from the tops of 


Ingh rocks It was in the muadet of the muiscries 
und qineliie: atiendant on the taking of 
Waterford where the dead lay pikd in the 
streets and the filthy gutters ran with blood, 
that Stron.low morru | Lisa, — an odious 
Inarase CoMpiny those mounds of corpses 
must bavcinadd and one quite worthy of the 
young Judy » fither 

He di |, after Wouterforl and Duabliu had 
Jean taken and vu us successes uhiuvel, 
od Str ngbow Le aum king of | Leanster 
Now cunc King Launy 4 cpportnaity Do 
rentruin the 2: wing power of Stron bow, 
he dumsdit aepured to Dubhn as Strong- 
Lws Royal Mater and deprived how 
cf hs kingdom but contimed hin in the 
enjoyment cf great powessons Lhe King 
then holding great state in Dublin received 
th homage of nearly all the Trteh dking and 
Chi fs and s> cume heme tum with a wre 
ud litt n to lus reputation ax Lord ct Treland, 
asiwith anew chiun on the fivor of the 
Joye And now them aeeoncthation was 
Compl tedl-mere cuiy and nuldly by the 
ae than the Kans nuyht have capectad, 1 
thar 

At this periol of lis aan, when his 
troubles secu d b> f wound lis prospects go 
Drasht those domestic amseries be, un wach 
gradually made the Jing the most unhay py of 
men reduced his great spuit, wore away bis 
health and broke his heart 

He hid tow sons lirxri, now aged 
aghteen dus secret Clowning of whom had 
maven such offence to Thomas a Bechet, 
Richanp, azed siatecn, GiroriRey idteen, 
mi Jour, his fio, a young boy whom 
the courtiers named Lackuann, but to whom 
he meant to give the Lordship of licland 
AN these masuided boys, in then tur, were 
unnatia iw sons te hun, ud unnatural brothers 
tociuh other Prince Hemy, stimulated by 
the French Kang, avd by lus bad mothe 
Queen Lh inor, bugan the undutiful history 

Lirst, he demanded that his younz wile, 
Marairet, the kiench Kings daughter, 
should be crowned as well as he Has , 
the ing, consented, and 1t was done It was 
no soone don, than he demanded to have 
a of Ins fathers domumions, during his 
father's life This being refused, he made off 
fiom lus father un the mght, with Ins bad 
heart full of Intterneas, tovk refuge at the 
French King’s Court. Within a day or two, 
lus brothers Richard and Geoffrey followed. 
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Their mother tned to join them—escaping 


in man’s clothes—-but she was sewed by ab 


King Henry's men, and ismmured in prison, 
where she lay, deservedly, for siateen years 
Every day, however, some grisping Lughish 
nebkmen, to whom the kings protection 
of his people fiom their avarice and op- 

ression had given offence, deserted him 
and yomed the Piinces Every day he heard 
some fresh inteligcnce of the Primccs les ying 
armies against hum, of Prince Henry s wear 
ing a crown before his own ambus dors at 
the French Cow t, and beng called the Juniar 
King of Lnzland of all the Piimas swear 
ing never to make peace with him, thei 
fither, withcut the consent and ipproval cf 
the Barons of Trunce But with hist rtitak 
wd encipy unshaken, King Henry met thre 
shock of these disasters with abald and heer 
ful fue He called upon all boy al fathers 
who had sons, to hel) hon ft 2 hin cause was 
thens, he hued out of his riches twenty 
thousind men to fight the false bau oh King 
who sturcd lis own blood xzunst hun, wud 
he cured on the wur with such viggr that 
Tens soon proposed a confercace to tic at for 
pe 2€¢ 

The cont rence was hell bb ne eth wm cld 
wile spread ling srecn im tice ap naphun im 
Jiance Tt lel to nothing  Jbe war recom 
mence]) Prinee Tuchard besan his bohting 
cuecr, by | adimz an army ayamst his father 
but histithen beat hun md has amy back, and 
thousinks of das men weull hive aued the 
diy on which they fought in auch v wicked 
ease hal not the Bing recenvcd news of in 
mvasionof Lugland by the Scots, and promptly 
come home through a great storm to rcpress 
it And whether he realy bean to fe ar that 
he sufktcd these troutles because a Dechct 
hed been murdearcd, «1 whether he wishe 1 t> 
mise an the favor of the Pope who had now 
declared a Becket to be a samt, or mm the fava 
of his own people of whom many believe | 
that even & Bechet « senseless tomb could 
work muacles, | dont hnow, but the King 
no sooncr landed in Laoglind than he went 
pbtiaisht to Cantarbury , ad when he came 
within aight of the distunt Cathedral, dis 
mountcd trom his horsc, took off his shocs, 
md walked with bare and bleeding fect to 
&@ Bechet s grave ‘Lhere he lay down on the 
ground, lamenting in the picsence of many 
peoph , and by and bye he went into the 
Chapter House, and removins his clothes 
from his bik and shoulders, submitted him 
self to be beaten with huovtted cords (not 
beaten very hard, I dare 61, though) by 
eighty Priests, one after another Tt chanced 
that on the very day when the King made 
this strange exhibition of himself, a cumplet« 
victory was obtamed over the Scots which 
very much scany osc the Priests, who said 
that 1t was won because of this great example 
of repentance For the Priests in general had 
found out, since & Becket s death, that they 
admired hum of all thinge—though they had 
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hated him veiy cordially when he was 


ve 
The Earl of Flanders, who was at the head 
of the base conspiracy of thc hing s undutiful 
sons and their foreign friends took the oppor 
tunity of the King being thus employed at 
home, to lay siege to Rouen, the capital of 
Normandy But the King, who ww eatia- 
ordinanly quick and active im all his move- 
ments, was at Rouen too before 11 was sup- 
posed possible that he could have lft England, 
and there he so defeated the said Luu of 
Elandcrs, that the conspn ators proposed peace, 
ind his bad sons Denry and Geoffrey sub 
mitted Richard resisted for six wechs, but, 
bangs beaten out of castle after casth, he at 
list submitted too, and lus fathcr forgave 
him 

‘Lo f i,iwe these unworthy princes was only 
to itlord them Treathing tune for new faith- 
Jessnesh They were 50 falar, disloyal, and 
dishonew wbke, that they wore no more to be 
trusted than common thieves dn the vay 
neat yeat, Prince Henry rchelled again, and 
Wis agam forgiven In cight years more, 
Prince Richard rebelled ag unst his eldet 
noth 2 and Prince Geoffrey inf unously said 
that the Lrothers could never asrec well 
toether unlessthey were tuned ag unst their 
father inthe very neat you after thew recone 
Glintion ly the King Princ dlenry arain ie 
betled aeunet hos father and ag in submitted 
aweuing t> be true, ind was again forgiven, 
md again rebelled with Geoficy Dut the 
cnd of this perfidionus Prince wis come Tic 
fell suk ata bacnch town, wid his conser nce 
tertitiy reproaching hou with lus bis ness, 
he sent messengers to the Kun huis father, 
imploring him to eome ind see din, and 
forive hon for the Just time on lis bed cf 
death  IJhe gconcrous Kins who had troyal 
and forgiving mind towards his childien 
ulways, would hive gone, but this Prince 
had been so unnatural, that the noblemen 
about the King suspected treachery, and 
2 pies nted to lim that he coull not safely 
trust das life with such a trutor, though Ins 
own eldest son ‘Therefore the King sent 
him ea ring from oft Ins finger 1 a then of 
forgivences , and when the Prince hid hissed 
it, with much gnef and many tears, and 
had confessed to those around hun how bad, 
and wicked, and undutiful a son he had heen, 
he suid to the attendant Priests 6 OQ, tue a 
rope about my buds, and draw me out of bed, 
and lay me down upon a bed of ashes, that I 
may dic with prayers to God ina repentant 
manner!’ And so he dud, at twenty-seven 
years old 

Ilinee years ofterwards, Prince Geoffrey, 
being uuhorsed at a tournament, had his 
brunus trampled out by a crowd of horses 
poe over him Wo, there only remamed 

rince Richard and Prince John—who had 
grown to be a young man, now, and 


solemnly sworn to be faithful to his father. 
Richard. soon rebelled again, encouraged by 
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his friend the French King, Puruir THE 
Seconp (son of Louis, who wan dead), and 
soon submitted and was again forgiven, 
swearing on the New Testament never to 
re in—and, in another year or 80, re- 
belled again, and, in the presence of his father, 


knelt down on his knee before the King of 


France, and did the French King homage, 
and declared that with bis aid he would possess 
himeelf, by force, of all his father’s French 
dominions. 

And yet this Richard called himself a 
soldier of Christ Our Saviour! And yet this 
Richard wore the Cross, which the Kings 
of France and England had both taken, in the 
previous year, at a brotherly meeting under- 
neath the old wide-spreading elm-tree on the 
plain, when they had sworn (like him) to 
devote themselves to a new Crusade, for the 
Jove and honour of the Truth ! 

Sick at heart, wearied out by the falsehood 
of his sous, and almost realy to lie down and 
die, the unhappy King, who had so long 
stood firm, began to fail. But the Pope, to 
his honor, supported him and. obliged the 
French King and Richard, though successful 
in fight, Lo treat for peace. Richard wanted 
to be crowned King of England, and to he 
married to the French King’s sister, his 

romised wife, whom King Hemy detained 

in England. King Henry wanted, on the 
other hand, that the French King’s sister 
should be married to his favorite son John: 
the only one of his sons (he said) who had 
never rebelled againat him. At last King 
Henry, deserted by his nobles one by one, 
distressed, exhausted, broken-hearted, 5 ielded 
all that was demanded. 

One final heavy sorrow was reserved for 
him, even yet. When they brought him the 
proposed treaty of peace, in writing, as he lay 
very ill in bed, they brought him also the list 
of the deserters from thew allegiance, whom 
he was required to pardon. The first name 
upon this list was John, hia favorite son, in 
whom he had trusted to the last. 

“John! child of my heart!” exclaimed 
the King, in a great agony of nund. “O 
John, whom I have loved the best! O John, 
for whom | havecontended through these many 
troubles! Have you betrayed me too!” And 
then he lay down with a heavy groan, and 
said, “ Now let the world go as it will. 1 care 
for nothing more !" 

After a time, he told his attendants to take 
him to the French town of Chmon—a town 
he had been fond of, during many years. 
But he was fond of no place now ; it was too 
true that le could care for nothing more upon 
this earth. He wildly cursed the hour when 
he waa born, and cursed the children whom 
he left behind him ; and ag es 

Aas, one hundred years before, the servile 
followers of the Court had abandoned the 
Conqueror in the hour of his death, so they 
now abandoned his descendant. The very 


botlyywas atripped, in the plunder of the Royal. 
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chamber, and it was not easy to find the 
means of carrying it for burial to the abbey 
church of Fontevrand. 

Richard was said in after years, by way of 
flattery, to have the heart of a Lion. It would 
have been far better, I think, to have had 
the heart of a Man. His heart, whatever it 
war, had cause to beat remorsefully within 
his breast, when he came—as he did—into 
the solemn abbey, and looked on his dead 
father’s uncovered face. Llis heart, whatever 
it was, had been a black, detestable, and per- 
jured heart, in all its dealings with the de- 
ceased King, and more deficient in a single 
touch of tenderness than any wild beast’s in 
the forest. 


There isa pretty story told of this Reign, 
called the story of Farr KRuosamonp. It relates 
how the King doted on Fair Rosamond, who 
was the loveliest girl in all the world; and 
how he had a beautiful Bower built for her 
in a Park at Woodstock; and how it was 
erected in a labyrinth, and could only be 
found by a clue of suk. How the bad 
Queen Eleanor, becoming jealous of Fair 
Rosamond, found out the secret of the clue, 
and appeared betore her, one day, with a 
dagger und a cup of poison, and Jeft her to 
the choice between those deaths. How Fair 
Rosamond, after ones many piteous tears 
and offering many useless prayers to the 
cruel Queen, touk the poison, and fell dead in 
the midst of the beautiful bower, while the 
unconscious birds sang gaily all around her. 

Now, there was a fur Rosamond, and she 
was (J dare say) the loveliest girl in all the 
world, and the King was certainly very fond 
of her, and the bad Queen Eleanor was cer- 
tainly made jealous. But Iam afraid—I say 
afraid, because I like the story so much— 
that there was no bower, no labyrinth, no 
silken clue, no dagger, no poisun. I am afrad 
that fair Rosamond retired to a nunnery near 
Oxtord, and died there, peaceably; her sister- 
nuns hanging a silken drapery over her tomb, 
and often dressing it with flowers, in remem- 
brance of the youth and beauty that had 
enchanted the King when he too was young, 
and when his life lay fair before him. 

It was dark ant ended now; faded and 
gone. Henry Plantagenet lay quiet in the 
abbey church of Fontevraud, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age—never to be com- 
pleted—after governing England well, for 
nearly thirty-five years. 
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MR. BULL AT HOME IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


We all know what delightful times the 
medieval times were. We all know, on un- 
deniable authority (if we would only believe 
1t and act accordingly) that to restore the 
medisval times is the only hopeful and 
thoroughly sensible thing left us to do in 
these degenerate days. Let us be middle- 
aged or perish | 

We will present the reader with a sketch 
of Mr. Bull at Home, after the manner of the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Bull’s home shall be a 
medisval home; but our sketch of it shall 
not be, after the manner of the middle ages, 
false in drawing and extravagant in colour. 
We will sketch correctly ; coming fresh from 
the instruction of an able master, Mr. Hudson 
Turner, who has lately published an elaborate 
work on the “ Domestic Architecture of the 
Middle Ages.” 

To begin with house-building. The Romans 
in Britain scattered a few villas here and 
there among our woods; but the Romans 
were very far from British in their habits. 
They were accustumed to the warm sky of 
the south; but, for all that, they were John 
Bullish, too, in one respect: what it was 
the custom to do, they thought could not 
be wrong. They built houses in Italy, of 
which the grand apartment had no roof, 
and had a rain-cietern in the middle of the 
floor: with little bed-rooms, very much like 
penitentiary cells, leading out of it. The grand 
apartment was the sitting-room, and study, 
and dining-room, and also kitchen: to do the 
Roman justice, however, we must add a bath 
to this ground-plan of his family mansion. 
Tt is very doubtful whether the Romans in 
Britain often allowed it to occur to them, that 
in our climate a parlour without a roof is open 
to wind, rain, fog, and other inconveniences. 
Sometimes, no 
roofed himself in ; but we can imagine more 


than a few Romans of the true hereditary | 


breed who scorned to let effeminacy lead them 
to the breach of a time-honoured custom. 
Roof or ne roof to his hall—atriwm he called 
it——the ground-plan of a Roman’s house re- 
mained the aame, and it was always very solid 
in ite structure. The remains of Roman towns 
sud houses greatly edified the Saxona, whose 
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oubt, a spirited proprietor 
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taste ran for a less solid kind of house pro- 
perty. The Romans having made roads over 
the country, conveyed stone from distant 
quarries, to give strength to the massive 
buildings, which the Saxons called empha- 
tically works, and honoured with their 
verbal admiration by such names as the 
Ald-wark in York, and the South-wark in 
London. 

The Romans gradually went, the Saxons 
gradually came; and where the Saxon chief- 
tain found a Roman house vacant, he would 
not object to become its terant. Why should 
he? He had been accustomed, in his home 
by the Baltic, to a two-roomed establishment. 
of which one was the cooking, feasting, an 
promiscuous sleeping room ; the other was the 
private council chamber, and the place in 
which he and his chief retainers were littered 
down at night, in a more select and exclusive 
manner. The old Roman house still left him 
a feasting-hall, and gave him increased private 
accommodation. The family mansion of a 
Saxon thane was built of the same wood that 
overspread the country, and was thatched 
with reeds or straw, and roofed with wooden 
shingles. It was the usual two-roomed “com- 
90 residence ;” there was the hall, with a 
ire lighted in the centre, and a hole in the 
roof above to let the smoke out—that is to 
say, when the owner had a spice of foppery 
about him: generally, the smoke found its 
way out as it pleased. It was wood smoke, 
of course. 

Wood, and mud, and thatch, therefore, were 
the building materials of our forefathers, the 
Saxons; their chiefs may have added a few 
daubs of paint, by way of ornament, or a little 
gilding, and a few pinnacles. Moreover, in 
the latter centuries vf Saxon dominion, stone 
buildings were raised, undoubtedly. Church- 
men, and traders out of England, saw the 
world, and brought some wisdom home with 
them, The clergy cried fur “ churches in the 
Roman manner,” and, being spoiled children, 
of course got them. Mansions, however, in 
the Roman manner, did not include chimneys. 


In 1368, a Prince of Padua visiting Rome, 
| took with him masons, who built a chimney 


lin the inn at which he stopped, “ because,” 


says Muratori, “in the city of Rome they 
‘did not then use chimneys; and all lighted 


the fire in the middle of the honse, on — 
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the floor.” Chimneys, probably, were un- 
derstood in principle, centuries before custom 
ave way, aud permitted them to be mtro- 
duced into commen practice. For Saxon 
fortreases, they probably were not worth 
much; the fortresses of England in those 
times were supplied by Nature—fens and 
forests. Alfred retured for protection to 
the wooda and marshes of Somersetshire ; 
and the Iast siand of the Saxons against 
the Normans was made among the fens of 


he Normans, prevailing, introduced their 
atyle of house, in which the accommodation 
still econsinted of a great hall and a single 
bed chamber. They used more stone, and 
paid more attention to the Roman manner, 
than the Saxons had done Still, however, 
wood aud mud clay were employed by the 
vast majority of house Imilders , still, the 
carpenter might answar, as he answered im 
the colloquy of Allfite, “that hie made houses 
mand bowls” To the end of the middle 
agen, the great bulk of the louse piers m 
England was of thw character 4 
ghibly, im these eu times, of the shht 
manner m Which houses are ran up in London 
In the most flowishing period of these dear 
Middle Ages, 1 was the duty of a London 
alderman to be ey with a hook and 
chain, that he might be ready to pull down any 
nouse that sinned against eusting regulations 

Travelling over the twalfth century, and a 
step farther, over the days of Cour de Laon, 
and John, and Magna Charta, we do not find 
that there was much mptovement im ~ 
houses of the peaple Let us what sort 
of house the king inhabited | Tt will help us 
to test the amount of comfort enjoyed by 
Mr Bull. 

The King's houses at Kennington, Wood 
stock, Portsmonth, and Southampton were all 
built after one fashion, There was the great 
hall, with a high-pitched roof and a very 
muddy floor uttered with rushes The house 
had a door large enough for wagons to pass 
through, and window-holes unglazed, with 
badly-fitting wooden shutters , these windows 
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in auch a place. There was a clay floor, a 
window with a wooden shutter that let in 
the wind through all its chinks (an, extra 
charge was made to his Majesty, at ing- 
ton, “for making the windows shut better 
than usual”), and there was a clumsy lath- 
and-plaster cone projecting from one wal’ to 
serve the purpose of a chumney. To complete 
the picture of the royal cabinet at this period, 
we may as well putin the furniture, There 
were sometimes hangings on the wall. There 
wasa bed; that is to suy, there was a bench 
hxed m the ground, upon which were placed a 
mattress and bolster of rch stuff, so that his 
Majesty's sleepy accommodation may be 





likened, very fanly, to that sort of bed which 


is, now and then, in our own day improvised 
by housewives for a supernumcrary male 
guest on the sufa In addition to this bed, the 
Kine’s chamber contained also a chur, with 
its legs rammed into the ground—a moveable 
thar being a spemal huxury, oeeasionally 
ordered = Nothing clse was contamed im the 
Kane's apartinent except his box, m which he 
he pt lus dothes ‘Tus bedroom for a single 
gentleman had to be shared by the Queen ; 
and owas not only a bedroom by aight, but it 
was a patlour by day, when thei Majesties had 
a desire for privacy, or when any state busmess 
of private nature had to be transacted. In 
1287, Kdward the Pust and Queen Llea- 
nor were sitting on them bed side, attended 


| by the ladies of the court, when they narrowly 


eseaped death by lightoimy, 

The polar, generall y, was the only portion of 
the bnilding not on the ground-floor, having 
heen orgmally clevated probably out of a 
desire, on some Kine” part, to eseape ague 


and rheumatism, Tt was reached by stairs 


from the hall, or, perhaps oftener, by an 
external stancase > in which last case his 
Mayesty had to go out of doors to elimb 
mito lus ecochloft These eaternal stair- 
cases frequently were covered Two other 
httle chambers, a larder and a sewery, 
opened by doors into the great hall. In the 
sewery were kept household stores, and 
so forth, What a larder 1s, wo know. But 


being placed high, that the wind rushing|in the great days of feasting, was there not 


through them might be sts as near the 
ceiling as possible. The walls were white- 
washed, and the great hall, altogether, very 
much resembled a large baru, Where the hall 
was too broad for a roof to cover it, in a single 
Apan, rape were rarsed of wood or stone ; 
#0 halls, sometimes, were divided into three 
aisles, like a chuich Ont of the hall, a door 
at one end led mto a small stone chamber 
on the saine floor—the cellar, At any rate 
(say you) they kept a cellar. Ves, and they 
put into it a terrible quantity of van ordinaire, 
soppled by the wine-merchants of Bourdeaux. 

er the stone cellar, was built a wooden 
chamber, alao small, which was called the 
“golar.” This was the royal sanctum, the loft 
in which his Majesty reposed. A British 
a" ef this age would refiwe to sleep 


ldoor which led from a temporar 


a kitchen? Why, sometimes there was a 
shed or 
Jean to, on the outer wall; or there were 
two or three wooden enclosures, without 
roofs in the court-yard; or, quite as fre- 


quently, the couking took place im the court- 


yard im the open air. ‘There were two 
courts, with pigs and fowls in one of them; 
and a fence or wall outside all, with a moat. 
Posts and chains were often fixed round 
the hall porch to keep out cattle. We must 
add the idea of a separate shed, used as a 


chapel. 

So lived the King, and so lived Faglich 
Gentlemen, in the days of Magna Charta. 
Some houses, however, were at that time 
raised ; being the habitable part, all placed 
on the second story, and approached by a stair- 
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ease, generally external The hall furmture 
‘was very ample, consisting of a Jong table, 
sometimes of boards laid upon tressels with 
the legs rammed well into the ground, and 
forms fixed into the mound in the same 
manner—now and then hiving bachs Ihe 
floor was covered with diy rushes m 
the winter, wd with green fodder im the 
summer The lower part of the hill below 
the das, sloppy cnongh, wis often called 
“the Marsh In this hill, guests ud 
domestics of both sexes slept upon the furms 
or upon the fodder And tor centuries the 
practice continued uter th itinerant min 
strols and rominecrs had well atocked them- 
selvcs with ribald tales, Pascd on the sesults 
of this arransemint 

In towns the desire which men hal t> 
resid within the protect: n of th u walls 
made spree valutble, an Lled to the ficquent 
eraction of second storics Phe houses were 
here and there of stone, but, in the mreat mi 
jouty of cascs of woo land mulcly thatched 

Qhips plastuucd—cutunly whitewashed 

th mside and out It was considercd only 

roper, 19% precaution a.ninst fire, “that 
xfore every house there shculd be a tub full 
of water ’ 

Wi are now im the good time of the 
Edwards, to wht h TLarrison, the author of 1 
“Descript on of Brittame waitten in Queen 
Ehizalk th» days looked back with much 1e- 
gret ws the ical good old times of Avs tune 
At the time of the coroniion of Elwud 
the JTuret, thearc were two halls in West 
minster a greater wil il 4 But, further 
morc, on tht occasion all the vacant ground 
within the enclosure of the pala e at West 
minsiur wis cntnely covered with b ildinzs 
Several halls were raiscd on the south side 
of the old palace im which trbles, fumly 
fixed in the ground w re set up whereon the 
magnates, wd princes aud nablen were to be 
feasted on the diy of the coronation, und 
durmg fifteen days thereafter = All poor 
and aich, who came to the solemnity, were 
to be welcome to the feist “And mnu 
meiable kitchens, also, were built within 
the said enclosure, for the preparation of 
viands against the same avlemuity And 
lest those kitchens should not be sufh 
cent, there were numberless leaden caldrons 
piaced ontside them, for the cool ing of meats 
And it w to be remembered, that the great 
kitchen, im which fowls and othcr things 
were to be cooked was wholly uncovered at 
the top, so that all manne: of smoke might 
escape No one can describe the other utcn 
atls necessa:y for the sustentation of so great 
a court no one can tell the number of 
barrels of wine winch were prepared for 
at’ Yes, certamly, the autiquary can 
There were thiee hundred bairels of vex 
ordingsre, of which one hundred and sx- 
teen were emptied on the coronation day 
They soat mx hundred and forty-thice 
pounds, fifteen shillings, and fourpence, which 
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gam you muat multiply by fifteen to bring it 
to the value of money at the present acy 
A shilling in the days of the Edwards cor- 
responds to fifteen shillings in the days of 
Victora 

The kitchens, as we have sud, wetc merely 
sheds In the sventeenth year of Henry the 
Ihird, the royal kitchena at Oxford ‘were 
blown down by a strong wind A large shed, 
to contan wood for the kitchen fires 11 for 
any other fire that might be made, was, of 
course, nccessary Lhe Londoners, at first, 
living in httle whitewashed boxes, made a 
strong objection to the use of ge. coal, on 
rec unt of its bemg mpossible to keep ther 
walls white in the smoke it mide 

Lo the Kings houres there were now at- 
tiched wudiolbts — 4 set of windy lofts or 
store rooms in which were kept the heavy 
Goths and stuffs tor the apparel of the house- 
hold Here the lings tailors worked = The 
court attend wits bemg ul clothed at the King’s 
cxpense he was a wholesile purchascr of 
diapers goods, and, at that penod, such 
quintities as he requirel of tur and cloth 
cull be hid only w the great perodical 
furs Henec the necessity of wadeoben m 
which als» were stored, by the by, almonds, 
sugar, qucc and ull things nie which came 
under the title of stomatica 

In the your 1245, tho predecessor of 
Ldwaid the Fist hid only one glass cup, 
which Guy de Roussillon had given to him 
Hie sent at to Tdward of Westminster, 
1 famous goldsmith im Jus dy, with orders 
to tukc off the gliss foot ad to mount it 
on a foot of mlver wilt, to mike 1 handle 
to if answering to the fuot, to surmound it 
with silver gilt hoops, and, having done this 
with all hast:, to present it m hi» name to the 
Qucen Glass wis first applicd to windows 
in the churches and the monastemes, and 
although the Ldwards and some of their chief 
nobles itrcduced glass int») their own win- 
dows uso they did so spiingly, usimg it as 
so rare vu luxury, that, in the best of palaces, 
there was but a glass window here and 
there, the other windows having wooden 
lattices or wooden shuttcrs The glass in a 
m in’s windows wis a portion of his personal 
estate 

The Romans made good glass, and knew 
the usc of it in windows Brittle as glass 1s, 
it stood firm under the blows that crushed the 
Reman empue, and, from the begmning of 
the muddle ages, the islind of Murano, near 
Venie, was celebrated for its works mm this 
material In Italy, church windows were 
glazed in the seventh century The art 
spread into France and Germany long before 
England practused 1t It used to be obtaned 
by us in England, from the Flemings, in ex- 
change for wool , some cime fiom Normandy ; 
that being all, or chiefly, window glass , the 
drinking glasses were sry vere ie 
patterns sent out by the Bngus ers 
After the age of the Edwards, in 1384, glass 
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was so scarce, that, to mend the broken win- had to be made for its owner on the promiaca. 
dows in a chapel at Stamford, the King issued In 1249, Henry the Third sent a writ to one of 
his writ to one Nicholas Hoppewell, to take his bailiffs, authorising him to obtain by gift 
as much glass as he could find, or might be or purchase a great beech tree for the pur- 
needful for his purpose, from the cvunties of a of making tables for the royal kitchens. 
Norfolk, Northampton, Leicester, and Lin- It was to be sent by water to London imme 
coln. Yet, though scarce, glass was not very diately. There were fixed tables and forms 
dear; and, from this fact, we fairly may de- in the one hall; the royal seat, sometimes of 
dutoe, that it was not, on the whole, much stone, being elaborately carved and painted. 
eared about. Even in the reign of Edward In the kona chamber, forms and chairs were 
the First, it cost but threepence-halfpenny a fastened round the wall; so the King and 
foot, including the expense of glazing ; three- Queen and their attendants must have made 
pence-halfpeuny being, it is remembered, rather a stiff party when they eat together. 
7 ee to about four shillings and fourpence There were some moveable chairs; the 
of our modern currency. Coronation chair, in Westminster Abbey, 
In the matter of fire-placea, it must be being one of them. Eleanor of Castile intro- 
observed, that marble mantel-pieces, carved or duced, for her own use, carpete—to the 
painted, were in use at this period. One of scandal of the Londoners. Carpets, how- 
the cosey notions of King Henry the Third ; church furniture, had long been 
was, that a certain mantel-piece should be known. [Eleanor’s fashion was not fol- 
painted over with a blue-nosed personification lowed, even by Kings, until the succeeding 
of winter—an old man with contorted body, century. The private chamber, when large, 
by way of contrast to the comfortable! was sometimes divided into boxes by thin 
blaze, So Egyptian ladies had the head ofa partitions, which kept the royal person more 
demon to adorn the handles of their looking- secluded. The bed of the King was a clumsy 
e-----, and to cheer their hearts by the sofa, to which by this time a canopy had 
suggestion of a contrast. These mantel-pieces;come to be added. The King’s mattresses, 
did not always border flues. In many‘ bolsters, and pillows were covered with silk 
remains of this period no trace of achimney is or velvet. Sheets and counterpanes were 
perceptible, because it was a common custom used even by men quite in the middle class, 
to al(nch it to the wall in the form of a light- and the royal outlay for table-linen leads one 
plastered structure —a mere cobweb, which, to suppose that at the royal feasts clean 
of course, time would lave dusted off. table-cloths were spread even before the poor, 
We have mentioned the stairs, often exter- Upon the cloth, the mighty salt-cellar was the 
nal, which led to the solar chamber. Some- chief table ornament ; the King feasted from 
thines these stairs communicated with a trap- silver; but the people ate and drank from 
door. It was through a trapdoor that Henry wooden bowls and platters. Gourds, horns, 
the Third descended from hie chamber to his and cocoa-nut shells were also put in valuable 
chapel at Clarendon; so the said chamber settings, and employed as cups. 
had another quality pertaining to a cock- People ate with their fingers, or used spoons. 
loft. In Rochester Castle the chapel of the The cook is often represented, in the pictures 
same King was above the chamber, and his of the period, bringing his meat upon the spit, 
Majesty ordered the construction of an outer and offering it in that way to each guest, who 
stair, becuuse he had beer worried by the cuts off with his knife, and removes with his 
number of people passing up to chapel fingers, what he wants, and suffers the cook 
through his bed-room. then to pass on, and present the spit to his 
Deal wainscoting painted, especially painted neighbour. Among veer great people these 
green, and starred with gold or ‘lccorated spits were usually made of silver. Forks were 
with pictures, began now to be adopted by scorned by Mr. Bull, long after this period, 
the high and mighty. It was probably not when they were known in England. It was 
carried higher than five or six feet. Hang- a mark of good breeding to keep the hand as 
ings were not generally applied to private little greasy as possible. It is recorded of 
rooms, though they were used abundantly in Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, from 
churches on a festival ; also, the outsides of 1458 to 1490, that he was very accomplished 
houses in towns were covered with drapery on in this respect. His contemporary biographer 
t occasions, so that the streets were on says that at that time, in Hungary, ike were 
each side thoroughly be-curtained. not used at table, as they were in many 
In the reign of Henry the Third, the first of Italy; but that at meals each pereon laid 
attempta were made at underground drainage. hold of the meat with his fingers, and on that 
The refuse and dirty water from the royal account Hungarian fingers were always found 
kitchens had long been carried through the to be much stained with saffron, which was 
great hall at Wostminster; but the foul then put into sauces and soup. The biogra- 
odours were said seriously tu affect the peoples her praises the King for eating without a 
health. An under-ground drain was devi ork, yet conversing at the same time, and 
therefore, to carry the offensive matter to the never dirtying his clothes, 
ee Now, as to the aspect of the country. 
at this more advanced period, atill It is well known that every county in 
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England contained, at the time of which we 
speak, foresta or woods, aes in game, 
and not deficient in wolves—four- bokad wad 
two-footed. For, to these forests, fled great 
nuzabers of lawless men: who lurked behind the 
bushes, and had little mercy upon wayfarers. 
For better protection against such marauders, 
it was enacted in 1285, “that the highways 
leading from one market town to another 
should be widened, so that there should be no. 
bushes, woods or dikes within two hundred feet | 
on each side of the road; and those proprietors | 
who refused to cut down underwoods abutting | 
on oe were to be held responsible for. 
all felonies that might be committed by per- | 
sons lurking intheir covert.” Next to London, : 
Winchester, the old ek edie capital, 
was the chief town of England in those days. 
At Winchester there was held yearly a great 
fair ; and upon traders journeying to this fair, 
with goods, or quitting it with money, robbers 
loved to pounce. The wooded pass of Alton 
was a favourite ambush for the outlaws, so 
that a custom arose of sending five mounted 
serjeants-at-arms to keep this pass during the 
continuance of this fair of St. Giles. 
Of the districts uncovered by forest, a large 
part was occupied by fens and marshes, on 
which cranes and storks, both now extinct in 
this country, were plentiful. The roads were 
such as we should now not tolerate. There 
Were no inns; monasteries were the haltin 
places of the traveller ; he received there food 
and lodging gratis, and was sold provisions to 
take forward on his journey. ‘Towns were 
generally walled ; the chief towns, then, being, 
atter London, Winchester, York, Lincoln, 
Boston, St. Ives, Lynn, and Stamford. Dover 
and Dunwich were both important seaports, 
an? Southampton already a thriving place 
Yarmouth was starting into life through 
the herring-fishery, and Newcastle had just 
begun to profit by its coal. But over the 
whole country there was nothing like the hive 
of people which increase of wealth and popu- 
lation now supplies for the day's work of 
British Industry. The whole population of 
London itself was under twenty thousand. 
“In the fourteenth century, the whdle num- 
ber of the inhabitants of ‘Useoin who con- 
tributed to an assessment of ninths, was less 
than eight hundred.” London we have to 
picture as a mass of little whitewashed tene- 
inents, with an approach to pavement in the 
harrow streets, euch street appropriated to its 
own trade. Down the centre of streets leading 
“tothe Thames, ran the town drainage into the 
river ; near the river, dwelt the merchants 
and the adventurers on the deep sea. Deside 
the corporation wards, the city contained 
sokes or districts under independent lords: 
the eoke lords and their tenants had a vote 
as citizens, but were exempt from city juris- 
diction. The consequence of this arrange- 
ment, was a city divided agai pac ebsiey 
ve comparative impunity to malefactors. 
he streets were so dangerous that the canons 
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of St. Martin-le-Grand were afraid to go 
across the road to their collegiate ohnash: 
and so obtained leave to connect their lodg- 
ite with the church tower by a wooden 
ridge. 

The main traffic out of London was to 
Dover, and this road was worked by hack- 
ney-men, who let a horse at Southwark 
for the stage to Rochester, where it was 
exchanged for another hackney that went on 
to Canterbury, and so on. The charge was for 
each of those two stages sixteen ponce ; that is 
to say, a sovereign in present money. Carts 
were also provided to transport the luggage ; 
but the roads were so bad that in some dis- 
tricts it was necessary to rest the cattle four 
days after travelling two, although the usage 
was to travel four days and rest three; 
so four days made a week to travellers. No 
cross-road could be attempted without the 
assistance of a guide. Ladies of rank went 
out occasionally in covered cars, vehicles 
richly painted and lined, but lumbering 
wagons astotheir construction. King Henry 
the Thi:d ordered a house of deal to be made, 
running on wheels ; so a King of England was 
the first of the long train of attractions who 
have since travelled in caravans, 

Trade was in keeping with the poverty and 
scanty numbers of the population. Gold- 
smiths and others merely worked in other 
men’s material. Those ss kept stores sup- 
plied them from the annual fairs, and if any 
run upon the shops exhausted them, it was 
ee to wait until the next fair came round, 
When Henry the Third wanted to take Bod- 
ford Castle, pickaxes were required, and 
ropes wherewith to pull the battering ma- 
chines. He sent a royal order to the sheriffs 
of London to supply the necessary articles ; 
they were not to be raised in London; and 
ropes and pickaxes were demanded of the 
sheriffs of Dorsetshire, and other counties: 
immeure trouble being taken, throughout seve- 
ral counties, to execute an order which two 
tradesmen would now receive as a trifling 
item in the routine of their business, 

When it is remembered that the details of 
home comfort which we have given, miserable 
as they are, have been drawn from the esta- 
blishments of Kings, it will be easy to imagine 
what was the condition of the common people in 
this country during the blessed ages of romance 
and chivalry. Those wretched good old times ! 
There is hardly a glory in them that will bear 
the light. Even the Wardon pie, that phantom 
emblem of good cheer, which we troll over with 
an oily chuckle when we sing about the monks 
of old, is—what? “The Cistertian monks of 
Wardon, in Bedfordshire, produced, at some 
early but uncertaintime, a baking variety of the 
pear. It bore, and still bears, the name of the 
abbey ; it figured on its armorial eseutcheon, 
and supplied the contents of those Wardon 
pies so often named in old descriptions of 


easte,” The flagon of wine and the Wardon 
pie, what ‘eli i come to? Vin apfinaire 


= 
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in a wvoden mug, 
baling pears under a pie-cruat of the Middle 
Ages 


DOWN WHITECHAPEL WAY 


“Sn,” said Samuel Johnson to the Seatch 
elon —“ gr, let nstake a walk down Fleet 


reat.” IT had not a thousand other reasons 
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; but you have no business to transact 
there, and let the omnibunes go on their way 
without farther comment. 

Those who care to know a little about what 


their neighbours in the tar Kast are doing 


this Saturday night, are very welcome to ac- 
company me in the little excarmun I am 
about to make. <A thick pair of boots, and 
perhaps a mackintosh, or some hght covering 


to love and revere the memory of the great of that sort, would not be out of place ; for it 
atul good ulil ductor, 1 should still love and re- | is as rainy, slushy, and muddy a Saturday might 
vere it for his preference of Fleet Street to the | as you would desire to have (or not to have) in 
fieldy—of streets geuerally to sylvan shades— [thé month of October. Stay, here is a friend 
of the hut of men and the ratthngy of whecls, | with us who has known Whitechapel and its 
to the clurp of the encket or the song of the purheus any time tlis five and-twenty vears, 
bkyluik lt may be prejudice, or an unpoctic!on all sorts of days and nights. Here is 


nund, or ao on, but Jo am of the streets, another who 19 an enthusiast in the noble art 
of acif-defence, and who insists on furming 
one of our party, on the principle that a might 
excnsion to Whitechapel must necessarily 
invalve a “seriminage,” and an opportunity 
ty develop the celebrated tacties of the prize- 
tngona grand seale Those who patronise 
the deleterious weed mny light cigars ; and so 
vnward towards Whitechapel ! 


atreety, Tlove to take long walks, uot only 
down Fleet Strect, but up aud down all other 
streets, alleys, and Janes |b love to loiter about 


Whitehall, and speculate as to which window 


of the Bangueting House it was, and whether 
at the front, or ut the back 
Stuart came out to hus death JT see a vivid 
wnind-pieture of the huge crowd gathered 


that Charles 


together that blaak Janunuy morniuyg, to wit-; On, through Fleet Strect—passing St. Dun- 
ness the fall of that “prey diserowned head”) stan as cight stitkes ; noting the newspaper 
Diary Lane T affect especially, past and pre- ofhces blazing with gas from basement to 
sent—the Maypole, Nelly Gwyun, and the gaurret; jostled occasionally by the well lool:- 
Karls of Craven, dividing ny interest wirthting (thengh rumncd) agricultural gentlemen, 
Vinegar Yard, the costermonyers, the pawn | withmi ise. wateh-chams (and bankrupt purses) 
brokers, nnd the sta e door of the theatre who have been discussing port and Protection 
round the corner Hylborm, Cheapside, the after an ample dinner at Peele’s or Ander- 
Old Baley, the great thoroughfares on the tons On, and up Ludgate the lofty, watch- 
Surrey side of the water, have all equal ing the red and blue hghts of the doctors’ 
charms tor nav jshops as they are nurrored in the wet pave- 
1 wall take an walk = down Whitechapel jinent , and thinking, perhaps, that, after all, 
way.” there may he some good im that early-closing 
Yow many thousands of wy have lived for movement whieh his fastened the portaly of 
eard—for a thiid part of our hyves, probably, (all those magnificent palaces of linen-drapery, 
in London—and have never been dost the ;and sent those shoals of spruce clerks and 
Whitechapel Road?) 1 declare that there are assistants forth tor health and reereation— 
not hulf'a dozen persons in the cicle of my! many, it i to be hoped, to the Literary and 
acquuintauce who can tall me where Bethnal Scientifie Institute, the class-room, and the 
Green is As to Ratehft Highway, Shadwell, sigimg lesson, and not ed/ (as some kind souls 
Poplar, Limehouse, and Rotherhithe, they are would insinuate) to the taproom or the cigar 
entirely ferra tacognite to shoals of born-and- shop On, round the solemn dome of St. Paul's, 
bred Londoners. land by that remarkable thoroughfare on the 
* Down Wlatechapel way.” Tlave you ever ‘left hand” side, where, to my mand, the 
been “down” that way, reader?) Ten to one odours of a pastryeooh's shop, of a tallow- 
ou have not. You have heard, probably, of manutactory, of the Chapter Coffee House, 
hitechapel needles; and the costermunger and all the newly-bound books in Paternoster 
froin whom you may ocensonally have con-| Row are irrevocably combmed and blended. 
desernded to purchase vegetables would vers | On, hy Cheapside, the magnificent, where 
likely inform you, were you to ask him,|rows of dazzhng gas-reflectors illumine shop- 
that he lives “down that wav.” Perhaps) fronts, teeming with vet more dazzling stores 
your impressions connevted with Whitechapel, | of watchea, meh jewellery, and bales of 
refer vaguely to butchers, or, probably, to] silver spoons and forks. There are desolate 
Jews, or possibly to thieves Very hkely you ragged wretches stazme wistfully at the 
don’t trouble youraclf at ail ubout the matter. glittermg heaps uf baubles, just aa they 


You had an aunt once who lived at Mule 
Eud; but she quarrelied with everybody 
during her lifetime, and left her mouey tu 
the London Hospital when she died, and you 
never went to see her. You see scores of um- 
nibusegunaas your door daily, with Aldgate, 


Had, painted on their 


would at the pennywoith of padding in the 
window of a covh's shop. Are they specu- 
lating un the possibility of a gold wateb fill- 
ing a hungry belly ? or are they, baply, con- 
templating one bold dash through the frail 
sheet of glass—une hasty enatch at the 
watches, and rings, and e dea- 
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perate throw for luxury and riot at the best, arabesque ceilings, massive chandeliers, soft 
or at the worst for the comfortable gaol, the carpets of choice patterns, luxury, elegance, 
warm convict’s dress, aud the snug cell with the mches of a world, the merchandise of two, 
its hot-water pipes ¢ everything that anybody eve: could want, 
Leaving Cheapside, the magnificent , avoid- from a tin shaving-pot to a cushmere shawl 
ing the omnibuses in the Poultry as best we Astonishing cheapness—wonderful celernty— 
may , skirting the huge Mansion House, where enchanting civility! Great 1s Aaron of the 
a feeble gleam from an office on the base- Minories! Of the Minories? ot everywhere, 
ment suggests that Messrs John and Dunel He pervades Aldgate , he looms on Wlute- 
Forreste: are yet wide aw ike, while the broad chapel, an aerial suspension biidge seems 
lare of heht from the windows in Charlotte to connect his Minoital palace with lus 
ow proclaims jolly civic festivitics in the West End Branch Aaron is everywhere 
Egy ptiun Hall, striking throush Cornhill, the When I came trom Weedon the other day, 
wealthy , crossing Giaechurch Street, and Ins retainers pelted me with his pamphlets 
supprvssing a lingermg inchnation to take a as I quitted the railway station Aaron 
stroll by the “Old Flower ot, and older has wienched the lyre and the bays trom 
South Sca House, into old Bishops, ite Street, our liurcate’s hands, he and lus son are the 
just to hive a vagabond quarter of in hour or moniuchs of Parnassus His cnculars are 
so of thought about Biring Brothers, Crosby thrown from buloons wd fired out of cannon 
Hall, Great St Helens, Sn Thomas Mor e,| I belueve thry must grow in market gardens 
and M1: Ross the handicsser —Supposing this, | somewhcre out of town—the y arc so numerous 
T say, our paity bol lly my ides Leadenhall, Of course, Aaron is a zreat public benefactor 
Street Opposite the Indit House I inust stop svete the Minorics, and keeping on the 
fo. 1 moment, however Is there not Billiter ‘right hand side of the road, we are im the very 
Struct had by, with that never dyinz smell thi kh of “ Butcher Row ’ at once A city of 
of Cashmae shiwls and opium chests about meat! ‘The gis, no longer gleammg thiough 
the silke rooms?) Is there not St Muy Anxce,! ground Jliss globes, o:1 uded by polished 
redolent of Hcbicw London! Isthere not the i flectors, but flaring from: primitive tubes, 
gi¢ at house itvelf, with all ats mi hty assoca (iets up 0 long vist. of beef, mutton, and veal 
tions of Chyeo out Wuren HLastings, Nunco-! Tess shoulders loins, ribs, hearts, hvers, 
mar, ad Tally Jollundal Play, Arcot) ind kidneys, gleam in ul the gaudy panoply of 
Seri. ipatun — Shendan, thundaimyz im scarlet and white on every side ‘ Buy, buy, 
Westiinster H ul on the c we of the Begums— buy!’ resounds shiuly through the greasy, 
and the mighty dncctors with thar anthons tobieco laden gasinehed ar Thee are 
of subjects, und thew palaces im Belgravia and «loquent butchcrs, who 1ivil Orator Henley in 
Lybutima who were once but poor huckstas their encomums on the gs and bruskets they 
and chipmen of Liichonopoly chains ue expose , imsinuatmg butchers, who wheedle 
indigo bally—miere buyers wid sellers of rice, the softer sex into purchasing, with sly 
sugir, and popper? Put my compinicns are jokes and well turned compluaents , dignified 
Imp rrent, md, dropp nz a husty tear to the; butchers (mostly plethoie, double-~hinned 
memory of Mi fo le, the reat torstimister men, in top hoote, and doubtless wealthy), 
and beadle -— (dost thou remember htm, who seem to think thi the mere appearance 
Eurnnio m that mismiicent cocked hit and of than meat, and of themselves, is Kufhcient 
scarlet cou t—we lowe Leadenhall Strect!to ensue custom and seldom coudescend to 
the broad tor Leadenh ul Street the uatiow,' mutter more than ut o¢ asional “ Buy!” 
and where the tortuous Tcnchurch Strect; ihen, there are bold butchers —vchement 
also converses emctge into the open spe by rogues, in stuned frocks—who utter fiantio 
Aldgate pump We hive no time to dilate shouts of “ Buy buy buy!” ever and anon 
on the antiquity of the pump A hundred, miking « fergctous silly into the strect, and 
irds to the Icft, and here we are not bs0 atle gum unlucky wight, who buys a 7 
utely m Wlatechipcl itself, but at the ‘of muttyn or a ballock s heart, nolens, volens 
entinoce of that peculia and char xtenstic bless the women! how they love market- 
distarct which I take to be bounded by Mile ling! Hee they are by scores Pretty 
end vate on the east, and by the cstablishmeut faces ugiv fics, young aud old, chaficring, 
ot Messrs Aaron and Sen on the west sumpering and seollig vehemently Now, 
Firat, Aaron Gis, splendowm, wealth, it us the p rtly mutton—housckeeper, may 
boundless and immeasurable, at a glance | be, to some weirlthy, retired old bachelor , 
Countless stones of gorgeous show 1voms {she wes the boldcst butcher, and makes even 
laden to repletion with rch garments Gas the dizmihed one incline in his top-boots And 
everywhere Seven hundred burners, they! here 1s the newly married artwan'’s wife—a 
whisper to me The tailoring department, tresh, rosy-cheeked girl, dclighttully ynorant 
the haberdashery department , the hit, boots, | ot housekeeping, though delighted with ite 
shawl, outfittiug, cutlery department Hun [responsbiuties—chirmingly difhdent as to 
dreds of departmcnts te ons of ‘ our what she shall buy, and placing umplicit, and, 
young men” m wreproachuble coats, aud | 1t18 to be hoped, not misplaced, confidcuce in 
neckcloths vord of reproach  Coritlnan| the mmnuating butcher, who could, 1 verily 
columns, enriched eornices, sculptured panels,! believe, persuade her that a pig's fey 8 a 
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saddie of mutton. Poor thing! she is anxious 


to be at home and get Tom’s supper ready for little 


him ; and as for Tom, the sooner he gets away 
from the public-house, where his wages are 
paid him every Saturday night, the better it 
‘will be for his wife and for him, too, I opine. 
There are but few male purchasers of bu er's 
meat. y, here is one—a little, rosy man, in 
deep black, and with a very big basket, and 
ing by the hand a little rosy girl, in black 
na deep. He is a widower, I dare say, and the 
little girl lis daughter. How will it be, I 
wonder, with that couple, a dozen yeara hence 4 
Will the little girl grow big enough to go to 
market by herself, while father smokes his 
pipe at home? or, will father marry again, 
and a shrewish stepmother ill-treat the girl, 
till she runs away and Wil, well! we have 
other matters beside Butcher Row to attend 
to, We can but spare a glance at that gaunt 
old man, with the bristly beard and the red 
eyelids, who is nervously fingering, while he 
endeavours to beat duwn the price of those 
sorry scraps of meat yonder. His history is 
lain enough to read, and ia printed in three 
ere on his face. G.1.N. 

On the pavement of this Butcher Row, we 
have another market, and a grand one too. 
Not confined, however, to the sale of any one 
particular article, but diversitied in an eminent 
degree. IJialf-way over the curbstone and 
the gutter, is an ert! interminable line 
of “standings” aud “pitches,” consisting of 
trucks, barrows, baskets, and boards on 
trossels, laden with almost every imaginable 
kind of amall merchandise. Oysters, vepe- 
tables, fruit, combs, prints in inverted um- 
brellas, ballada, cnkes, sweet stuff, fried fish, 
artificial flowers,(!) chairs, brushes and broums, 
soap, candles, crockery-ware, ironmongery, 
cheese, walking-sticks, looking- glasses, trying- 
pans, bibles, waste-paper, toys, nuts, and fire- 
wood, These form but a tithe of the contents 
of this Whitechapel Bezesteen. Ench stall is 
illuminated, and cach in its own peculiar 
manner. Some of the vendors are careless, 
and their lamps are but primitive, consisting of 
a rushlight stuck in a lump of clay, or a turnip 
cut in half. But there is a degree of luxury 
in not a few ; “ Holliday’s lamps,” green paper 
shades, “fishtail” burners, and, occasiunally, 
camphine lamps, being freely exhibited, 1 
don't think you could collect together, in any 
given place in Europe, a much queerer assort- 
ment than the sellers of the articles exposeil, 
were it not the buyers thereof. Here are 
brawny costermongers by dozens, in the or- 
thodex corduroys, fur caps, and “ king’s man” 
handkervhiefa. Lungw of leather have they, 
marvellous eloquence, alao, in praising carrots, 
turnips, and red herrings. Here, too, are 
pre, Mechanics, manufacturers of the articles 
they ee striving with might and main 
fo sel] them: and ‘you will find very few, or 
, wo Irish among this class. I see 
womexu among the street sellera, as J move 
along-gome, poor widow soule—#ome, who 
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have grown old in street trading — some, 
i y tottering things, sobbing and 
shivering as they sell. The buyers are of all 
descriptions, from the middle to the very 
lowest class, melusive, Ruddy mechanics, 
with their wives on their arms, and some 
sallow and shabby, reeling to and from the 
gin-shops. Decent married women, and comely 
servant girls, with latch-keys and market- 
baskets. Beggara, by dozens. Slatternly, 
froway, drabs of women, wrangling with 
wrinkled crones, und bating down the price 
of a bunch of carrots fiercely. Blackguard 
boys, with painted faces, tumbling head over 
heels in the mud, Bulky costers, whose day's 
work is over, or who do not care to work at 
all, Grimy dustmen, newly emancipated from 
the laystall The bare-headed, or battered- 
bonneted members of the class called (and 
truly) unfortunate, haunt the other side of 
the road. There is too much light and noise 
here jor thei. 

But the noise! the yelling, screeching, 
howling, swearing, laughing, fighting satur- 
nalia; the combination of commerce, fun, 
frolic, cheating, almsgiving, thieving, and 
devilry ; the Geneva-laden tobacco-charged 
atmosphere ! The thieves, now pursuing their 
vocation, by boldly snatching joints of meat 
from the hooks, or articles from the stalls ; 
now, peacefully, basket in hand, making their 
Saturday night's marketing (for even thieves 
must eat). The short pipes, the thick sticks, 
the mildewed umbrellas, the rit faces, the 
ragged coats! Let us turn into the gin-shop 
here, for a moment. 

It is a remarkably lofty, though not very 
spacious, edifice—the area, both before and 
behind the bar, being somewhat narrow. 
There are enormous tubs of gin, marked with 
an almost fabulous number of gallons each ; 
and there are composite columns, and mirrors, 
and handsome clocks, and ormolu candelabra, 
in the approved Seven Dials style. But the 
company are different. They have not the 
steady, methodical, dram-drinking system of 
the Seven Diala, Drury Lane, and Holborn 
gin-shop Aabdituds; the tremulous deposition 
of the required three-halfpence; the slow, 
measured, draining of the glass ; the smack of 
the lips, and quick passing of the hand over 
the mouth, followed by the speedy exit of the 
regular dram-drinker, who takes his “drain” 
and is off, even if he is in again in a short 
time. These Whitechapel gin-drinkers brawl 
and screech horribly. Blows are freely ex- 
changed, and sometimes pewter measures fiy 
through the air like Shrapnel shells. The 
stuff itself, which in the western gin-shops 
goes generally by the name of “blue ruin” 
or“ short,” is here called, indifferently, “tape,” 
“max,” “ duke,” “gatter,” and “jacky,” 0 
more uliarities I observe . One is, 
that there are no spruce barmaida, or smiling 
landladies—estalwart men in white aprons 
supply their place. The second is, that there 
are & multiplicity of doors, many more than 


Charter Dickows.; 
would at first seem poeta and for ever on 
the swing ; but the utility of which is speedily 
demonstrated to me by the simultaneous ejec- 
tion of three “ obstropelous” Irish labourers, 
by three of the stalwart barmen. 

The trucks and barrows, the fried fish and 
artificial flowers, are not quite so abundant 
when we have passed a thoroughfare called 
Somerset Street. They get even more scarce 
when we see, on the other side of the road, two 
stone posts, or obelisks on a small scale, 
marking at once the boundaries of the City 
and the commencement of that renowned 
thoroughfare, politely called Middlesex Street, 
but known to Europe in general, und the 
nobility and gentry connected with the trade 
in old clothes in particular, as Petticoat Lane. 
It is no use going down there this Saturday, 
for the Hebrew community, who form its chief 
delight and ornament, are all enjoying their 
“gshobbhouse,” and we shall meet with them 
elsewhere. We will, if you please, cross over, 
leaving the curbstone market (which only 
exists on one side), and, allured by the notes 
of an execrably played fiddle, enter one of 
those dazzling halls of delight, called a “ penny 


The “ gaff” throws out no plausible puffs, 
no mendacious placards, respecting the enter- 
tainment to be found therein. The public 
take the genuineness of the “gaff” for granted, 
and enter by dozens. The “ gaff” has been a 
shop—a simple shop—with a back parlour to 
it, and has been converted into a hall of 
delight, by the very simple process of knocking 
out the shop front, and knocking down 
th. partition between the shop and parlour. 
The gas-fittings yet remain, and even the 
original counters, which are converted into 
“reserved seats,” on which, for the outlay of 
twopence, as many costers, thieves, Jew-boys, 
and young ladies, as can fight for a place, 
are sitting, standing, or lounging. For the 
common herd—the of woarol—the conditio 
vivendt is simply the payment of one penny, 
for which they get standing roums in what 
are somewhat vaguely termed the “stalls,” 
—plainly speaking, the body of the shop. The 
proscenium is marked by two gas “battens” 
or pipes, perforated with holes for burners 
aioe A the room horizontally, above an 
below. There are some monstrous engravings, 
in vile frames, suspended from the walls, some 
vilely coloured plaster casts, and a stuffed 
monstrosity or two in glass cases. The place 
is peice dirty, and the odour of the com- 
pany generally, and of the shag tobacco they 
are smoking, ls powerful. 

A capital house though, to-night : a bumper, 
iudeed, Such a bumper, in fact, that they have 
been ta to place benches on the stage 
(two planks on tressels), on which some of 
the candidates for the reserved seats are ac- 
commodated. As I enter, a gentleman in a 
fustian suit deliberately walks across the stage 
and lights his pipe at the footlights ; while a 
neighbour of mine, of the Jewish persuasion, 
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who smells fearfully of fried fish, dexterously 
throws a cotton handkerchief, cox taining eome 
savoury condiment from the stalla to the 
reserved seats, where it is caught by a lady 
whom he addresses by the title of “ Bermondaey 
Bet.” Bet is, perhaps, a stranger in these 

and my Hebrew friend wishes to show her 
that Whitechapel can assert its character for 
hospitality. 

Silence for the manager, if you please !—who 
comes forward with an elaborate bow, and a 
white hat in his hand. to address the audience. 
A slight disturbance has occurred, it appears, 
in the course of the oe ; the In- 
presario complains bitterly of the “ mackin- 
nations ” of certain parties “next door,” who 
seek to injure him by creating an uproar, after 
he has gone to the expense of engaging “ four 

ood actors ” for the express amusement of the 

ritish public. ‘The “next door” parties are, 
it would seem, the proprietors of an adjacent 
public-house, who have sought to seduce away 
the supporters of the “ gaff,” by vaunting the 
superior qualities of their cream gin, a cuckoo 
clock, and the “largest cheroots in the world 
for a penny.” 

Order is restored, and the performances 
commence, “Mr. and Mrs, Stitcher,” a buffo 
duet of exquisite comicality, is announced. 
Mr. Stitcher is atailor, attired in the recognised 
costume of a tailor on the stage, though, I 
must confess, I never saw it of. He has 
nankeen pantaloous, a red nightcap—a redder 
nose, and a cravat with enormous bows. Mrs. 
Stitcher is “made up ” to represent a slatternly 
shrew, and she looks it all over. They sing a 
verse apiece ; they sing a verse together ; 
they quarrel, fight, and make it up again. 
The audience are delighted. Mr. 8. reproaches 
Mrs. 8. with the possession of a private gin- 
bottle ; Mrs. S. inveighs against the hideous 
turpitude of Mr. 8. for pawning three pillow- 
eases to purchase beer. The audience are in 
ecstacies, A sturdy coalheaver in the “stalls” 
slaps his thigh with delight. It is so real. 
Ugh ! terribly real ; let us come away, even 
though murmurs run through the stalls that 
“The Baker’s Shop” is to be sung. I see, as 
we edge away to the door, a young lady in a 
cotton velvet spencer, bare arms. and a short 
white calico skirt, advance to the footlights. 
I suppose she is the Fornarina, who is to 
enchant the dilettanti with the flowery song 
in question. 

e are still in Whitechapel High Street ; 
but in a wider part. The curbstone market 
has ceased; and the head quarters of com- 
merce are in the shops, onderful shops, 
these! Grocers, who dazzle their customers 
with marvellous Chinese paintings, and sur- 
mount the elaborate vessels (Properties for 
a Pantomime) containing their teas and 
sugars with startling acrostics — pungent 
conundrums. Is it in imagination only, or 
in reality, that I see, perched above these 
groceries; an imp—a fantastic imp, whose 
ead-dress is shaped like a retort, wha, has 
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a lanert in his gi , 
is written “Analysis f"—that, when I read‘ I love thee, Germany, atill ! 
the placards relative to “Fine yourg Hyson,”| My experienced friend, when we have re- 
“ Well-flavoured Pekne,” “Strong fanuly Son-| freshed onrselves at this hostelry, brings us, 
chong,” “Imperial Gunpowder,” this imp,! by a short cut, into Union Street, and go into 
utting his thumb to huis nese, and sprenling' the broad Whitechapel-road. Here the curb- 
ia fingers out demoniacally, whispers, “Sioo-! stone market I have alluded to, crosses the 
leaves, China-clay, Prussian blue, yellow ochre, road itself, and stretches, in a straggling, 
gum, tragacauth, gubage, pomon?”—that, limping sort of way, up to Whitechapel Work- 
inting to Muscovade, and “Fine West! house.” We come here upon another phage of 
ndia,” and “superfine lump.” he mutters Saturday-night Whitechapel life. The chil- 
“Sand, chalk, poison ?°—that when [ talk of dren of Jewry begin to encompass us, not 80 
coco, he screams, “ Venetian Red, and desie- much in the way of business; for though their 
cated manure ?”—that, when I allude to coffee, | Sabbath is over, and work is legal—though 
mocking gibesof burnt beans, chicory, poison?— Aaron, at the other extremity, is in full swing 
that he dances from the grocer’s to the baker's, of money-making activity, yet the majority of 
next door, and executes maniacal gambadoes the Israelites prefer amusing themselves on 9 
on the quartern loaves and French rolls,’ Saturday night. They are peculiar in their 
uttermg yells about chalk, aluin, and dead amusements, as in everything else. The pub- 
men’s bones ?—that he draws chalk and herscs’ lice-house—the mere bar, at least, has no 
braina from the dairyman’s milk ; and horse-! charms for them; but almost all the low 
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hy innkeepers are robbers, 


flesh, and worse offal stall, from suusages 2—that 
he shows me everywhere fraud, adulteration 
and poison! «Avaunt, imp! I begin to think 
that there is nothing cal in the eating and 
drinking line —that nothing is but what is not 
~—that all beer is coceulus JIndicus—all gin, 
turpentine, in this delusive Whitechapel, And 
not in Whitechapel alone, Art thou imma- 
culate, Shoreditch? Art thou blameless, 
Borough ? Canst thou place thy jhand on 
thy waistcoat, Oxford Street, the aristocratic, 
and say thy tea knows no “ facing or glazing,” 
thy sugar no potnto starch, thy beer no 
dostoring ? 

But one of my friends is clamorous for beer ; 


coffee-shops you pass are crowded with young 
Jews, playing dominoes and dranghts ; while 
in the pies, where taprooms are attached, 
their clders disport themselves with cards, 
bagatelle, and the excitement of a sing-song 
mecting Smoking is universal. Cigars the 
inle—pipes the exception. Houndaditch, the 
Minories, Ieeman Street, Duke’s Place, St. 
Mary Axe, Bevis Marks, and Whitechapel 
itself, have all coutributed their quota to fill 
these places of amusement; and here and 
there you will see some venerable Israelite, 
with long beard and strange foreign garb, 
|probably from Tangier or Constantinuple, on 
a visit to his brethren in England. ‘There 


and, to avoid adulteration, we eschew the delu- are Jegonds, too, of obscure places in this 
sive main thoroughfare for a moment, and| vicinity, where what the French call “gros 
strike into a maze of little, unsavoury back-' yeu,” or high play, 18 carried on.’ In 
streeta, between Whitechapel Church and Buteher Row, likewise, are Jew butchers, 
Goodman's Fields. Here tga beet -shop—a little,! where you may see little leaden seals, in- 
blinking, wall-eyed edifice, with red curtains in| seribed with Hebrew characters, appended to 
the window, and a bar squeezed up in one'the meat, denoting that the animal has been 


corner, as though it were ashamed of itself. 
From the door of the tap-room which we open, 
comes forth a thick, compact body of smoke. 
There are, perhaps, twenty people in the room, 
and they are all smoking ne Juaehilus From 
a kiln atthe upper eatremity, comes forth the 
well-remembered notes of the old trinkdeed, 
“ Am Khein, am Rhein.” We are in Vater- 
land at once, All these are Tentous—German 


slaughtered according to the directions of the 
Synagogue. In the daytime you may see lon 
beards rabbins examining the meat, an 
testing the knives on their nails. 

grand Pano- 


What have we here? “ The 
rama of Australia, a series of moving pic- 
tures” Adimission, one penny. Just a-going 
to begin. Some individuals, dressed as Ethio- 
pian serenaders, hang about the door; and 


sugar-bakhers. There are hundreds more of! one with the largest shirt-collar I have ever 
their countrymen in the narrow streets about lgeen, takes my penny, and admits me, with 
here, and dozens of low lodging houses, where some score or two more, where, though it 4s 
the German emigrants are crimped and | just a-going to begin, I and my friends wait a 
boarded and robbed Here, also, live the good quarter of an hour. There are two 
Cernan tll peewee girls, There are httle! policemen off dutv beside me, who are in- 
German public-houses, aud German bakers,! dulging in the dolce far niente, and cracking 
and little shops, where you can get sauer-'nuts. There is a decent, civil-spoken silk- 
kraut aud potato-salad, just as though you weaver from Spitalfields, too, whose ancestors, 
were in Fraukfort or Mayence. Dear old he tells me, came over to England at the time 
Vaterland! pleasant country of four meals of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
avday, and featherbed couuterpanes—agree- who has a romantically French nawe. He 
able land, where you can drink wine in the has the old Lyons indentures of his ancestors 
nm anid where everybody takes off his at home, he says. 

hat body else! Though thy coukery We give up the panorama in despair; and, 
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for anght we know; it is “jest a-going to 
begin” at this moment. In our progress 
towards the Gate, however, we look in at a 
few more public-houses. Here is a coater- 
monger's house, where the very trucks and 
baskets are brought to the bar. Here is that 
famous hostelry, where is preserved an oil 
painting, containing authentic portraits of the 
three Whitechapel worthies, who once drank 
one hundred-and-one pots of beer at one srt- 
ting. The name of the captain of this gallant 
band was “Old Fish.” Here, again, is a 
thieves’ house—thievish all over, from the 
squint-eyed landlord to the rufflanly cus- 
tomers. Go in at one door, and go out at 
another ; and don’t change more five pound 
notes at the bar than you can help, my iend, 
Here are houses with queer sizn»—the “ Grave 
Maurice,” supposed to be a corruption of 
some dead-and-pone German Landgrave, and 
“The Blind Beggar,” close to Maile End 
Gate. 

Another “gaff” on the right-hand side of the 
road—but on a grander scale. The Effingham 
Saloon, with real boxes, a real pit, and a real 
gallery ; dreadfully dirty, and with a dirtier 
audience. No comic singing, but the drama 
—the real, legitamate drama. There is a bold 
bandit, in buff-boots, calling on “yon blew 
Ewn to bring-a down-a rewing on ther 
taraytor’s ed.” There is nothing new in him, 
nor in the young lady in pink calico, with her 
back hair down, expressive of affliction. Nor 
in the Pavilion Theatre over the way, where 
“Rugantino the Terrible” is the stock 
piece, and where there are more buff-hoots, 
rusty broad-swords, calico-skirts, and back 
hairs. 

Shops, Gin-palaces, Saloons—Saloons, Gin- 
seo Shops ; Costermongers, Thieves, and 

ggars—Beygars, Thieves, and Costermon- 

ers, As we near the Gate, the London 

ospital looms heavily on one aide, while on 
the other the bare, bleak walls of White- 
chapel Workhouse stretch grimly along, with 
a woful skirting-buard of crouching Lrish 
paupers, who have arrived too late for admis- 
sion into the Workhouse, and are houseless 
for the night. 

Going along, and still anxious to see 
what is to be seen, I louk, curiously, at the 

ortraita hanging on the walls of the coffee- 

ouges and -parlours. The democratic 
element is not very strong in Whitechapel, it 
would seem ; tor the effigies of Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert are as a hundred to one of 
the effigies of the Cuffies and Meaghers of the 
sword. One portrait, though, 1 see every- 
where ; its multiplications beating all royal, 
noble, and democratic portraits hollow, and 
far outnumbering the Dog Billies, and 
winners of memorable Derbys. In tavern and 
at da in shop and parlour, I see every- 
= i the portrait or the bust of Sir Robert 

eel, 

Mile End Gate at last, and midnight 
chimes, There is a “cheap-jack,” on a 
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rickety platform, and vaunting wares more 
rickety still, who gets vehemently eloquent 
ax it gets later. But his auditory ly 
diaperse, and the whole road seems to grow 
suddenly quiet. Do you know why? The 
public-houses are closed. The pie-shops, it is 
true, yet send forth savoury steams ; but the 
rain comes down heavily. Therefore; and 
as I (and I fear you, too, dear reader) havo 
had enough of Whitechapel for one while ; let 
us jump into this last omnibus bound west- 
wards, reflecting that if we have not dis- 
covered the North West Passage, or the 
source of the Niger, we have beheld a strange 
country, and some strange phases of life. 
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Nort Jess a Queen, because T wear 
No crown upon my weeping hair! 


Not less a Mother, that ny breast 
Ts childless, and a rifled nest! 


Not less a Woman, for the oath 
J swore—to be avenged for both ! 


© youth! thou hast a comely grace ; 
Strange sympathy 1s in thy tace. 


And hast thou hend of mine and me, 
In that old City by the sea? 


Give me thy hand, and Ict me feel 
Whiat one soft pressure may reveal. 


1 read by hands; ‘twas thus I tried 
My husband, when I was a bride. 


Tis well! but that it throbs too much, 
As if it felt its mothe1's touch. 


Thy mother? Tell me, is she far ? 
And art thou, youth, her wand'ring star ® 


Tt trembles! Dost thou fear a Queen 
Discrown'd, and seen ag J am seen ! 


Nay! kneel not, kneel not! Wherefore thus 
Ty this wild trembling come on us? 


Two strangers! Did J tremble then 
Before the hosts of cager men; 


That sea of savage lips and eyes, 
Clamuuring murder to the skies ? 


They threw ny husband from his throne , 
They mock’d me as I sat alone. 


I sat in state, and Jet them mock: 
Mad waves agaist the regol rock ! 


Robed and crown'd, I calmly smiled, 
And lifted up my little child. 


“Your future King!" J cried aloud ; 
And many of the people bow'd. 


But, as I held it, strode a man— 
A stern, black-bearded ruffian— 


He strode, and snatch'd my child away, 
Albeit I left my throne to pray. 


I clung about his knotty knees, 
And wept and shriek’d my agonies. 
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T came aguin to conecions breath ; 
I heard the anguish worse than death. 


No handmaid near, but one old nurse, 
Whose face flash'd like a living curse; 


And yet her wrinkled woman's heart 
Fell faltering on the bitterest part. 


She could not speak 1t—woe is me! 
Made human by my musery. 


But thou art changed! Hise from the spot; 
Stil) at my feet? Tsay, kneel not! 


Thou claspest me! What word °——what word ?— 
Mother ?—18 't “ Mother" that I heard ° 


Mother, and Queen °—O, hungry breast, 
Feed on his beauty !—Rest, rest, rest ! 


Relieve it, O true heart! now trace 
‘Lhy trenibling when thou saw’st his face ; 


And weep, that thrones should dawn again, 
To give our pleasure pommp—and pain. 


Weep, weep, to soe jnin standing there, 
Wath has pioud father’s noble arr. 


Joy, joy’ but weep that there should be 
So proud a thing as mujesty. 


i fear it, now it is re wan; 
We wall arse and go, ny son! 


THE SPENDTHRIFT'S DAUGHTER. 
IN BIX CHAPTERS. 


ace 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


AND now that wretched man, broken with 
disease and miscry, sat there, with the lady, 
who, patient and pitying, even to the worst o 
her fliog-eruures had been moved by the 
sincerity of his distress. The extremity of his 
misery had raised so much compassion in her 
heart, as to overcome the resentment and 
indignation which she had at first felt, on 
recognising him. 

Hie had entreated her to tell him every- 
thing she huew of the fate of one whom he 
had that morning followed tuthe grave. For 
wretched as was his attire, defiled with dirt, 
and worn with travel, he had left the house, 
and had followed, a tearless, but heart-broken 
mourner, the simple procession which at- 
tended the once lovely and glorious creature 
rosie he had called daughter, to her resting- 

lace. 

He had stood by, at her funeral, whilst ill- 
taught children stared and scuffed, until the 
busy mercenaries had pushed and elbowed 
him aside. He had seen his best and love- 
liest one nee bait ashes to ashes, dust to duat ; 
he had waited quietly, until all had diapersed, 
and every one was gone home. He had no 
home—and he yet stood by. and watched the 
sexton, completing his work, and cheerfully 
whistling as he proceeded with it. 

For it was now a gleaming bright day, and 
the aun had buret forth, and ed upun the 
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lofty tower ofthe church-ateeple. It gilded the 

church vane and weathercock; it sparkled 

from the windows of the houses around 

the graveyard; it glistened on the lowly 
ves, 

Cheerfulneas was around him, for the bright 
sun of heaven cheers and ennobles everything 
upon which his beams fall. And there was a 
soft wind, too, which stirred among the 
leaves of a few poplars, that stood hard by, 
whispering sweet secrets of nature, even in 
that dismal spot. 

He stood there, motionless and tearless, 
until the sexton had finished his task, had 
shouldered his spade, and, still whistling, had 
walked away. Then he sat down upon the 
little mound, and hid his face in his hands. 
He sat there, for some time—for a long, 
long time—and then slowly arose, and wit 
feeble and uncertain steps retraced the way 
he had come, and found himself at the door 
of the handsome house, whence he had fol- 
lowed the funeral in the morning. 

He made his way to the lady, who hap- 

yened to be still there, and who now (as I 
live said), indignation having yielded to com- 
passion, was prepared to satisfy the yearning 
anxiety he had expressed, to hear all she 
out tell him of his once proud ang beautiful 
child. 


“You know where you are, and what I am, 
and what 1 and the other ladies whom you 
huve seen with me, employ ourselves upon 
when we come here.” 

“No,” he said, looking round. “It never 
struck me to inquire, or even to reflect upon 
what I saw.” 

“This house is a kind of hospital.” 

He started—and a faint flush passed over 
his face. 

“ Yeo,” he said, “it was natural—as things 
had gone on—a consequence inevitable. Then 
she ded at last in the hospital ?” 

“ Not exactly that—as you would interpret 
the word. This house is, indeed, a species of 
hospital ; it is intended as a refuge for the sick 
and dying, who have nowhere else to go ; but it 
does not exactly resem ble an ordinary hospital. 
In the first place, the services performed, are 
not altogether gratuitous; in the second, 
every patient has a room to herself. We are 
ony women, except the medical attendants ; 
and we admit none but women—aud those 
wonien of a higher class, of gentle breeding, 
and refined habits, who have fallen into 
poverty, and yet who have not been hardened 
in their sensations by habit, so as that the 
edge of privation is blunted; or what, per- 
haps, is still more difficult to bear, that 
painful sense of publicity unfelt, which ren- 
ders abelter in an ordinary hospital a 
source of suffering to them—which—-God be 
thanked !—itdoes not necessarily prove to those 
for whom such places of refuge were intended. 
This house would have been more justly 
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called an asylum than an hospital, for it is 
intended ae a shelter for the sek and desti- 
tute; but yet those who are received into it 
are expected to contribute to their own sup- 


He made.mo answer to this explanation. 
After all, it interested him little now to know 
that his Ella had not been a mere object of 
the charity which is extended to paupers. 
His pride had died within him, for his 
nature had been much changed ; but, only as 
such natures change. His faults had withered 
away, but no good qualities seemed as yet to 
burst forth to flourish im their stead. The 
soul had been so utterly ruined and devastated, 
the portion of living waters had been so com- 

letely dried up, that he seemed merely to 
have lost the inchnation to do wrong—that 
was all, 

“We are a small party of friends,” the 
lady went on; “some of us in the heyday 
of prosperity, but who, amid all the triumphs 
of youth, wealth, and beauty, have not 
quite forgotten the poor, the sick, and the 
miserable: others, who, like myself, are 
fallen into the yellow leaf of lnfe—whose 
years cannot of necessity be many—may be 
very few—and who would fain do something 
in the grevt vineyard before they are called 
away. It is our practice for some of us to visit 
this place every day, to see our patients, 
attend to their wants and comforts, and, 
where it is desired, administer by our conver- 
sation such helps and solace as we can. I 
come here pretty often, for J am not one who 
is very much occupied upon this earth; and, 
as I love to sit with the sufferers, and am 
more aged thun the majority of them, they 
seem to lean upon me a guod deal. They love 
to have me with them; and many of the 
younger ones have treated me with a con- 
fidence, which has excited, I can scarcely say 
whether more satisfaction or pain.” 

He still spoke uot, but listened with deep 
attention. 

“A few months ago,” she continued, “ the 
matron of the establishment came tu me one 
morning, aud said that a young lady had 
been received here some days ago, whom she 
wished me very much to visit. I had but 
the day before returned from an excursion 
into the country, and had been absent from 
my post about a fortnight. I asked, at whose 
recommendation the patient had been re- 
ceived. She said—that of Lady R, but that 
Lady R. knew nothing about her. It was at 
the earnest solicitation of the wife of the 
Baker, who supplied her family with bread, 
that Lady R. had given the order; the 
woman, who was a very plain sort of person, 
but highly respectable in her way, having 
assured her that it was a case of the most 
urgent necessity: that the young lady was 


utterly penniless and destitute, and in an 
almost hopeless state of health. She had 


brought on a decline, by over-exertion to 
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that sister's, which she thought herself bound 
in honour to discharge,—‘ and other expenses,’ 
she added, somewhat mysteriously,—-promis- 
ing that she would advance the required 

uinea a-week ; for, as for the youn lady, 
she did not believe that she had five shillings 
left in the world.” 

He struck his hand flat at the top of his 
head, and held it there, leaning his elbow upon 
the table, so that his arm covered in part his 
face, which was painfully contracted ; but 
he neither spoke, nor groaned, nor even 
sighed. 

“I went up to the young lady’s room 
immediately. Our rooms are each provided 
with a single bed, a sofa, an easy chair, a table, 
and such other requisites as make a chamber 
at once a bedroum and a sitting room, 

“The matron knocked gently at the door ; 
but no one answered it; she therefore gently 
turned the handle of the lock, and we 
went in, 

“ The window was open. Iers looked upon 
those green trees you see at the back of the 
house, and the fresh air came pleasantly in; 
but it seemed unheeded by the sufferer. She 
was Clothed in a long white sleeping-gown. One 
arm. was thrown above her head ; he hair had 
gotten from her comb, and fell in waves and 
curls of the utinost beauty and luxuriance, 
almost to her feet. She lay with her face 
upward, resting upon the back of her head, 
alinost as motionless as a corpse ; Ber features 
were fixed ; her eyer rested upon the top of 
the bed. She seemed lost in thought. Never 
in my life have I seen anything so supremely 
beautiful.” 

“ Ella—Ella!” he just muttered, 

“When we approached the side of the bed, 
she first perceived us, gave a little start, 
glanced at the matron, and then, with a look 
of rather displeased surprixe at me— 

“¢T beg your pardon if [ intrude upon you,’ 
Tsaid. ‘ Mrs. Penrose asked me to pay youa 
visit. Tam but just returned from the country. 
I spend a good deal of my time when in town 
with the sick ladies here, and they seem to 
like to have me; but if you do not, I will go 
away directly.’ 

“She made an impatient and half-contem 
tuous motion of the head as I used the words 
‘sick ladies ;’ but she fixed her large, lustrous 
eyes upon me as I went on speaking—sayi 
nothing, however, when I concluded, but 
keeping those large dark eyes fixed upon 
my face. 

“Shall I go?’ I said, after a little time 
thus spent. 

“She made a gesture aa if to stop me—but 
without moving those large mournful ¢yes, in 
which I could see that tears were slowly 
gathering. 

“Mrs, Penrose had already left the room. 


‘Isaid no more; but took a chair, sat down by 


the bed-side, and laid mine upon her thin, 
fevered, but mont exquisitely-furmed hand. 


mmaintain a sick sister, and pay some debts of' “I gavea gentle, gentle pressure; it was 
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found the great, the only true realty, at the fullabouw. My situation wwtncsome enough 
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ttom ?” 

“ She had loosed her hold of my hand and 
turned her head coldly away, as I uttered the 
last speech 

“T asked her why she did so 

“*Becwse you tilkh lke all the rest At 
ease youlselves, religious faith 14 in easy 
matter to you It 1s easy to give there 
every day 1xehgious consolitions, when we 
have nothing clse to give But they uc things 
of a peculiar character If the scul docs not 
pu them within itself, ncne upon cuth can 

estow them They we only ven of Gi, 
and it has not plrased Him to give them to 
me No,’ she went on, with much cnc tion 
‘If there be Light in darkness, it shines not 
fo. me If out cf the depths they call, and 
He listens, He has not listened to me My 
prayers hive bven vun, and I have weaned 
myself with offering them There wis no 
help in them’ 

“T was grieved and shocked to hew he 
speak thus I, howcver, ventuicd to ure my 
port a hittle further 

“* But you did find help, somewhere 7’ 

“Net such ag I wantel, not heath and 
aticngth to my poor dukened spuit 

“And why? ‘ Becwuse they sought it 
not in faith ° 

“Ah! fath! bat who can command this 
faith 2° 

“* Rverybody ” 

“*Everybody! If it has pleased God to 
daiken our undcistandings so thit we do not 
know hin it all, it may be is you sty But 
if we hnow him—not to trust un hun—that 
worst of futh must be our own fault’ 

“She wis silent, nd secmed to sink into 2 
reverie, Which I woull not disturb At last 
bhe shook 1t off, and tummy suddenly to ine, 
said, ‘Clumentina had got nearer this truth 
thin I had, o1 have ¥, 
at must have been—which supporte | her in 
circumstances far worse than mine She wis 
eam composed, resigned, and, in spite of 

er natmal feeblencss, showed a sticngth 
which I ever wanted She cndured brttcr 
than I do, when she lay low as I do now, and 
suffered worse, far worse How wis it?’ 

“* My strength is made perfect in weakness’ 
—Is not that said?’ 

“ Again she fixed her eyes with a searching, 
earnest, expression upon mine 

‘ « But, tell me,’ I continucd, ‘how it fared 
with you? I fear badly’ 

* Purhaps you are not aware, Madam, how 
much strength, both of bod y and spuit, at 
requires to make a governess 

“*T think Tam aware of it, m good mea 
sure’ 

“* There seems nothing very onerous in the 
task of teachng cluldien dumng a certam 
mumber of hours every day, and hving with 
them durmg the rest But those who have 
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s, that it wis --that | 


.T contrived out of m 


They were a family of ngh spuited children, 
as wild as the lille in which they had beca 
bred, and whose giextest ple iame was to 
torment then young governess , thou ch T was 
rathe: excited than depressed by om frequent 
struggles for mastery Then the mother, 
when she did interfere, was sensible and just, 
and she supported me when she thought me 
ight, through everything Ifshe hi da oved, 
too, I could be hot and unreasonable in my 
tumn, and she zently told me of my fault m 
private, 30 as never to impur my authority 
Shc wis a wise and excellent woman A 
goo l mother, and a true fiend, even to her 
g-verncss But at wis differcnt with Clemen- 
tiny «= Shut up m London, with a family of 
eold hearted, proud childicn, already spoiled 
by the world, wd never finding 1t possible to 
satisfy an cxicting mothcr, do what she would, 
the tisk wis scon too hard fm her The 
more languid ha health and spurts became, 
the fecbler her voice, the paler her cheek, the 
gieitir was the dissitisfaction of the lady 
“whom she served = When the family doctor 
wis at last callod im, he pronounced her to 
be in 80 ec1itical 4 state of health, that rest 
and ching: of ai were indispensable So 
she Icft, with fifteen pounds—a half ycar's 
salar 

“¢( onsumption had set in when I svw her 
Whit wis to beume of her? We knew of 
no such place as this then 

“<The laly whom [served was kind and con- 
When F cune to hea m tews, she 
bile me fly to my sister, wd uot retuin until 
IT had settled her some where m comfort But 
whore wis thit to be?) We had not a iriend 
in the wuild except one She had been our 
under nwsery maid She was uow a hakcr’s 
wife, but she had idways loved uy She had 
such whe ut! And she dul not fail us now 

“<She took my sister home, and insisted 
upon kecping her We could not allow this 
to he done without offering what compensa- 
tiun we could My sister’s little purse was 
reserved for catraondinuy expenses, and 
own saliry to pay 
a little weckly stipend to our goxl Matty. 
She would not have taken it, but she had 
a husband, and upon this point we were 
resolved ’ 


“Were she prused, and raising he head 
from her pillow, icsted it upon her hand, and 
looked round the 100m with an expression of 
satisfaction which 1t gave me great aera to 
se. The little apartment was planly fur- 
nished enough , but the walls were of a cheerful 
colour, and the whole furniture was serupu- 
lously clean The windows stood open, looking 
upon a space in which a few green trees were 
growing The scene was more open, any, and. 

uiet than onc can usually obtain in London 
he air came in tresh and pleasant, the green 
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trees waved and bowed their heads lovingly 
and soothingly. 


“<Tt is not until we are sick that we know. 


the value, that we feel the necessity, of these 
things,’ she began again. ‘This I may ven- 
ture to say for us both. We had been cradled 
in luxury aud elegancies, surrounded by every 
thing that the most lavish expenditure could 
bestow. We gave them all up without a 
hb. So much unhappiness had attended 
unblest profusion, that it seemed almost 
a relief—something hke an emancipation— 
to have done with it, and be restored at 
once to simplicity aud nature. Whilst our 
health and spirits lasted, we both of us took 
a pleagure in defying superfluity, in bein 
easy and content upon a pallet bed, and wit 
a crust of bread and a glass of water ; but, 
oh! when sickness comes—deadly sickness ! 
The fever, and the languor, and, above all, 
the frightful susceptibility to external in- 
fluences. When upon the hard bed you 
cannot asleep, though sleep is life to the 
exhausted frame. When the coarse food 
ou cannot touch—though your body is sink- 
ing for want of nourishment—when the aching 
limbs get sore with the rugged unyieldingness 
of that on which they lie—when you languish, 
and sicken for fresh air, and are shut up ina 
little close room in some back street—when 
you want medicine and care, and can command 
no services at all—or of the lowest and most 
inefficient description—then—O then! we 
feel what it is to want—then we feel what it 
is to have such an asylum prepared for us as 
this. Poor thing ! she was not so fortunate 
as I have been.’ 


Here, the broken man who had until now sat 
listening in what might almost be called a sullen 
attention, suddenly lifted up his head, looked 
round the rvom where he gat, aud through 
the large cheerful window upon the branches 
of the trees and the blue ungloutied sky ; and, 
suddenly, even his heart seemed reached. 

He arose from his chair, he sat down again, 
he looked conscious, uneasy, nbashed. It was 
so long wince he had felt or expressed any 
grateful or amiable sentiment, that he was 
almost ashamed of what he now experienced, 
as if it had been a weakness. 

“Pray have the kindness to go on,” he said, 
at last. 


“It was some days before I learned much 
more of the history of my poor young invalid 
but one day when I came to see her, I foun 
a very respectable-luoking woman, though 
evidently not belonging to the higher class, 
sitting with her. She was a persun whose 
appearance would have been almost repulsive 
from the deep injuries her face had received 
—buarned when a child, I believe—if it had 
not been for the sense and goodness that per 
vaded her expression. Her eyes were singu- 
larly 3 , sweet, and kind. 
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“I found she was the wife of the baker— 
she, who had once been nursery-maid in your 
family. The only friend the poor you 
creature seemed to have left in the worl 
and the only person from whom she could 
bear, as it afterwards appeared, to receive an 
obligation. This excellent person it was, who 
advanced the guinea a-week, which the laws 
of the institution required should be contri- 
buted by a patient. 

“When she tovk her leave I fullowed her, 
to inquire further particulars about my 
pe She then told me, that the sister 

ad died about three years before, leaving a 
heavy debt to be discharged by the one 
remaining ; consisting of her funeral expenses, 
which were considerable, though everything 
was conducted with all the simplicity com- 
patible with decency ; and of the charges ot 
the medical man whe had attended her: 4 
low unprincipled person, who had sent in an 
enormous bill, which there were no means 
of checking, and which, nevertheless, the high- 
Ne rited sister resolved to pay. But the first 
thing she did, was to insure her own life for a 
certain sum, so a8 to guard avamst the 
burden under which she herself laboured, 
being in its turn imposed upon others. 

“*So, madam,’ said the good Mrs. Lacy, 
with simplicity, ‘you must not think that the 
guinea a-week is anything more than an 
advance on our part—there will be money 
enough to repay us—or my dear Miss Ella 
would never, never have taken it. She would 
die in the street first, she has such a noble 
spirit of her own. She told me to provide for 
her sister's debts,—she had made an arrange- 
ment with a publisher to be a regular contxi- 
butor to a certain perivdical—she had like- 
wise produced a few rather popular novels. 
To effect this she had indeed laboured night 
and day,—the day with her pupils, half the 
night with her pen. She was stiong, but 
human nature could not support this long ; 
and yet labour as she did, she proceeded 
slowly in clearing away the debt. 1 cannot 

uite account for that,’ said Mrs. Lacy, ‘ she 
ressed plainly, she allowed herself in no 
expense, she made no savings, she paid the 
debt very slowly by small instalments, yet 
she worked herself into a decline. There 
seemed to be some hidden, insatiable call for 
money.” .... 

If the lady who was recounting all this, had 
looked at her listener at that moment, she 
would have been moved, little ag she liked 
him. <A wild horror took possession of his 
countenance—his lips became livid—his cheek 
ghastly—he muttered a few inarticulate words 
between his teeth. But she was occupied 
with her own reflections, and noticed him not. 

“This could not go on for ever,” said the 
lady, presently. “She was obliged to throw 
up her situation ; soon afterwards the possi- 
bility of writing left her ; and she was brought 
here, where I found her.” 

“ And that it was—that i¢ was, then!” 
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cried the wretched man. “O Ells! my child! 
—my child! IT was living, in indolence and 
indifference, upon her hard-earned labours ! 
1 was eating into her life! And when the 
supply ceased, I—I never knew what it was 
to have a heart !—I thought she was tired of 
ministering to her father’s wants, and I came 
to England to upbraid her !” 

“ It was too late. She was gone where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and where the 

‘vy are at rest,” said the lady. 

“You need not—you need not—my heart 
is hard, but the dagger has pierced it at/last. 
You need not drive in the steel: it hay done 
its work,” he rather gasped than said.) 

The lady felt that she had been too !severe. 
His Spirent insensibility had, it fs true, 
inritated her almost beyond bearing,/after all 
he had done, and after all that had been 
suffered for Lis sake, fe 

“Jam sorry if I gave you paim. 
to be sorry for you, not angry.” 

“Did she never mention mef?” he asked, 
ina tone of agony. “ And therd was another, 
on whom her young heart dpteé, only too 
fondly. Did she never speak of feither of us?” 

‘ She spoke of both.” 

‘** Tell me what she paid.’ 

The lady hesitated. 

“T pray tell me—I can heafy it.” 

“Tam afraid I have giv¢n you too much 
puin already. It is over fnow. Let it be 
ever, Go home; and mafy God give you 
grace at the eleventh hothr, and bring you 
and yours together again fat last!” she said 
fervently, and the tears stealrting in her eyes. 

“] have no home but Jone; and to that 
I shall shortly go. But Het me not depart 
tormented with a ine desire to hear 
wl, Tell me; Ias rou as a favour. 
What was her state of min os regarded her 
mother-—her father—and her\" = 

“God gave her grace to fir 
The darkness and the doubts What had dis- 
tressed her, gradually disapptred. That 
grace took possession of her heart\which the 
world can neither give nor understé pd ; and 
all was hope and tranquillity at the] — 

“As she grew worse, her spirit beXamx 
more and more composed. She told me 
one day. Then she asked me whether 
thought she could recover, 

“T was silent. ; 

“ She turned pale. Her lips moved, as she! 
said, ‘Do I understand your silence rightly 7? | 

“*T am afraid you do.’ 

“ She was silent herself for a short time; 
then she said, 

“ * And so young !’ 

“*Tt is not for us to know the times aud 
seasons which the Father hath kept in his 
own power,’ said I. 

“* But must I—must I die? I am not 
ashamed to own it,—I did so wish to live. 
Did you never hear that I had a father 
living ?’ she asked in so low a voice, that it 
was almost a whisper. 


I ought 












Him at last. 
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* ¢ Vea” I answered. 
“¢ Then, you have heard his most ummhappy 
history ?’ 
“ ¢ Most of it, I believe, I have.’ 
“‘He seems to you, I fear, a very—very 
‘rring man.’ 
“ T was silent. 
“There is good in him still,’ she cried; 
believe it or not who may, there is good in 
him still’ 
“ And now her tears began to flow fast, as 
she went on, 
~ The will of God be done! The will of 
God be done ! But ifit had been Tfis pleasure, 
1 hoped to have lived ; to have had that father 
home ; tv have joined our two desolate hearts 
together ; to have brought him to the know- 
ledge of One whose yoke is easy, and whose 
O, was that wish wrong, 


burden is light. 
that it was not granted! O, my father ! who 
shall seck you out now !’ 

“ Remember,’ I said, gently, ‘ we are in the 
hands of One, wiser and more merciful than 
ourselves. He would spare, surely, where 
we would spare, if it were good it should he 
so. If means would avail, He would provide 
the means. His work will not stand still 
because the instruments (as we regard things) 
seem taken away. Your death, dear girl, 
may do more for your father’s soul than your 
life could ever have done.’ ” 

And now, he bowed his head—humbly— 
and he covered his face with his hands, and 
the tears rained through his fingers. 

*Thus,” the lady went on, “I comforted 
her, as J could ; and she died: with her last 
breath commending her father to the mercy 
of God. 

“ Her Jover was dear—but not dearer than 
her father. She told me that history one day. 
How she had loved; how devotedly, how 
nssionately. But that when her name was 
diagraced, she had resolved never to unite it 
with his. She had withdrawn herself; she 
had done it in a way such as she believed 
would displease him. ‘I thought he would 
feel it less if he were angry,’ she said, ‘T 
often wished in my desolation J could feel 
angry. She told me his name; and I pro- 
mised to make inquiries, I had fortunate] 
the opportunity. J had the pleasure to tell 
‘\er, that he had made the greatest efforts to 

_ag her out, but in vain ; that he had remained 
unmayried und constant to her memory ; that 
what *had happened had given a new turn 
to his choyacter. Habits of dissipation, which 
had been g’gadually acquiring power over him 
had been en“irely broken through. He had 
accepted an ofi.sge in a distant colony, where 
he was leading a n.\ost useful and meritorious 
life. Never shall I" forget the glow of joy 
that illuminated her® face when I told 
her so. She looked al,peady as if she had 
entered into the higher, and more glorious 
existence ! ij . 

“¢T shall not see him ag pin,’ said she; ‘but 
you will write to him aad ell him all. You 
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will ens that 1 died true and plest, because he | 


was whit he was, and that I bide hima fond 
adicu, until we shoukl sist agian im a dette 
world For, 0! we shall meet agains, Lhave 
& testimony Within, which will uot deceive 
mae 

“She then reverted fo har father 

“+ He will come back,’ sho sad, ‘ven wih 
gee that he will come Pack and hie will an 
quire what i) come of me 
has forgotten bin audas silent It will be the 
ile nce ond forge tiulness of the grave Perhaps 
he willcome back ashe went, hos heart: yet 
wochanged = defyinand despauing dell huus 
not -lx patient with lim zccd kind tricnd, 
ter my sake Theras goodin him good he 
kuews not of, hunself, that nob ly huows of, 
but his loving child, and the God who made 
him weak aud citing ashe ae Tell him he 
Hitlist no marc be week and caine tell him 
There a8 forgiven ss for all who will rctuan at 
dant, Hut that f apaveness sup penes newnes 
of ite Tolhm- 

The senten ¢ was untimahed Vy the lidy, 
for le who fistened fell prosta ate on das face 
upon the floor 

They aased himup, but his heart seeme] 
Inokon = He neither moved or xy ohe 
Lafe however, was uct cxtms t, for am tha 
conditicn he sanaine dmany days 

hey could) moat hecp han where ho was 
for this benevolcut amstituticn wos plan tly 
desotad to women cf the more refined ordars 
He was cancel to uw Hespital Thre wis 
nowhare clse to carry him 

Seven days he lay without speaking Lut 
Het absclutely senseless The spit) within 
lum warat work lo hisw rat dus he bid 
never wanted cnorgy fis bentt was over 
ationg fn good or for bad What passed 
within him, im thos scven days was betwen 
has ncul and the Haghest He came cut. of 
lis denth trance an altercad cae une 

The coce handsome, dashing profanc, 
luanions Julian Waiustanles iockca nuw 
very oldold man Quite pres, vary thin, and 
Btuciug much = Lrom that tine he contmued 
tocaty his bread honestly as an attendant 
mm othe very hospital wher he had been 
recovered Vk had clitth room to hameclt 
and it wae filled with corte simple treasures, | 
hallowed ty his recolkctions 


Has patent and tender attendance out 


the sick tos assiduous dischage of Full his at home 


duties was bevcnd pram A 
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of paper, 


He had left behind him ala | Pape 
1g OC 


carnestly unploring that so it m 
it was May God forgive us all! 


THE WONDERS OF NAILS AND 
SCREWS 


SIVENTY-FIVE years azo our fathers were 
told, by a man of high character whose tests 


why das Ghild|imeny could not be cuubted that he hul him- 


relt seco several boys, under twenty years of 
a¢, cach of whom could miki two thou- 
rand three hundscd nate in i day This 
gentlerpan——Adam Snuth—cxplancd that, to 
piiduca 60 surprising a result, these boys 
must Lave passed then whole lives m natl- 
miking 4 for that a swith, who had been 
pretty wall weustomed to miking nuls but 
n t wholly levcte lL oat could net make more 
than from Aght hundred to one thousand m 
na div, wh le ev smith who coull handle 
hag tools cleverly Dut was unuse | to making 
nas «could Qiot turn out more ina diy 
thin two thace hundicd The making 
of nals Adamg Conliimmes 1s by ne means a 
ample apor tie 2 he tells how the bellows 
lave to be Ele wu, uid the fre mended, and 
the aren heate?l uid every part of the ual 
fur vd, and howy the tools hive to be changed 
when the heed (comes to be shaped Con 
sidan, ull tay ryt set ned, in 1776 (when this 
weount was pul ligehe t) a wonderful ¢x uy te 
cf deatermty thi ung poople should be 
abl with duc af it tu muke two thousand 
thace hundad ya ina day 7 
Pliitye ure wt so vary long yo 1776 
wis the date of Udfe Aincaiaican declaration of 
Indiyoudence mde We ue ft nd of saying, how 
cAtremels young fu ition us that cf the United 
States Iti th @dute of our compuls ay per 
mission te tha ypeung nation to take care of 
tsclt and tu seaf What at could do by 119 own 
faculties It } Aas dene a great many wonder 
fulthin s, aa! among otha, it has imvcnted, 
und sent oavet tous, a michine by which 
boys aan yaa the micre ale ana day than our 
renders ep would remember, if we were to set 
downs the long row of figures Dhese Amer 
cang® used tu fe our nuly mate i the way 
thifit Adam Suuth descul s But in at w 
cara they found they bad the ir n und coal, 
nad the heads an d hands necessary for miking 


















On pat am cueines and nul cutting nae hines ~all 


aud snste wot thing our nuls, they 
have shown ua haw to inake sv many that, if 


One dav amin who had asen ¢io avery the same number wore made an tle oll way, 
Wah post im one of our culomers came tofit woull take halt the nation tu accomplih 
Visit hun Lhe twower long teoadgethar When the work 


they ported, it was cvideriin that both had 


we a much 


We do net want all these nails ourselves 
Of the smallest hind of wail (tacks), some are 


he old man, afle that, faded rapidly still made on the anvil, and those we pro- 


Om inommng they tf 
Haw hands were clas 
départidinthe act prayer 
mound of earth, & 
and the poorest, 


ma Reaghbouring aM hui chard, under a simple machimery 
as covers the humblest other dav, at Bu mingham, makes a eg 


und him dead in bed bubly tur home use 
ed together asifhe Lad asa humble manufacture remaming trom old 
He es buried tumes, on wecvunt of the expense of the new 


‘Lhey must be regarded 


‘The estabhahuxnut wi saw, the 


of pauls pes week. of all sizes together , is, 


Chasten Diskana,) 
about four tons of the largest size commonly 
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Now we have the stmps How many nails 


made—six inches long—and sixteen tons of will each yield? Fhe numbu that must be 


other sizes, descending to the little tach which 
measures only three sixteenths ot an inch 


No one can tell preuiscly how many are mide | 


in the kingdom, because there are numerous 
small manufacturers in the iland towns, 
whose saley are not ascertamible But it 1s 
supposed that Bumingham alone m ty supply 
two hundred tons a week, anl the whole 
kingdom, perhaps, hve hundred tons Now 
let the nnagwation follow this —let us think 
ot a handful of tacks or the houschold boa of 
nails, anu follow these up to the pouid and 
the hundied-weizht, and the twenty hundicd 
weights which wahe tton, and think of five 
bundied of these tons, ax a weekly sappls 
and we shall be full of wonder ws to whit 
becomes of such heaps of uncount vbic 11 woes 
of nails 

The fact 1s, we send them very far over the 
world, even to Austrailia, where they uc 
wanted in large quintitus by the growing 
people there, who are ulwaya buildin, more 
and more houses, and edifices of other kinds 
We send vist quantitics to the Gaiman ports 
whence they spread over the intertor cf the 
continent Canads 1s tuo neu the United 
States to need any supply fiem us, and, 
idecd, there is Mallinakins goings on it 
Monticul which neatly satistics the wants of 
that colony 

The sheets of rron brought asim iter to th 
cotablshiment which wos at Jirmun, ham 
aesia fect in length andtwo im width These 
have to be cut mto strips The strip must 
not be cut the long wy of the shet, icone 
that would biuing the grun of the ion (fn 
even lon has a pyran) the wrong wvy for the 
nail, and a bad articlk would be preduced, 
as suicly as the wiiet bunds of 1 shut woul 
luok il, and soon wear out, tf they were cut 
the wioug way of the linen As the muds are 
cut across the strip of aon the strip must be 
cut acioss the slict  Lhus, it is chou the 
nails will be cut fiom the lonz way of the 
sheet 

As for the width of the strip, it must be 
somewhat more than the lath of the nal, 
because the head must be alluwe lL for  Vhe 
longest nau thit Low been mide im these 
muchines is one of nine mches A strip which 
38 to make inch nails, must be an mech and 
ove eighth mwidth It 1s a marvellous thing 


to sec the cutting of these sips, which might, 


seem to be tlun pasteboard, but fur the noise 
they make im falling The hidden stam 
enginc turns the whecl of the shearing 
luaching The von plate is held to at, the 
edge put into 4 grove, and off comes the stiip, 
as quich an thought It is, m fact, cut trom 
end to end, and not struck off with one blow , 
but the process 1s too rapid for the eye to 
folluw ake machine making fifty revolutions 
ina mimute Thus, these iron mbbuns are 
rained down at the rate of nearly one, every 
second of ume, 


ot 1s two hundred and forty small tacks, or, 
if of the six-inch size, one hundred ind twenty ; 
the other sizes ranging betwecn 14 would 
be rmpossible to get this numbct, it one edge 
of the strip was to yield all the heads, ana the 
other edge all the pomts There would he 
much fewer uals, and a great waste of tron, 
The stip must be turned for the cutting of 
etch nau, thet the slope imide by cutting the 
nurow put of the list may serve tor the 
bio de lare of the neat This inecesant turmin_, 
of tne strip is the one thing which the worh- 
main hwtodo His muhine actually does all 
the rest and withcut failure or pause Before 
ewh machine stands v rest—a good deal lhe 
what soldiuis used to cury m the days of 
matchluchs, to resu then pruceson lta hke 
au luze two pronged fork set ou ond, prongs 
uppermost uidimove thle m itspocket Taking 
hold of lus strip cf cold ion with + pai ot 
long pinecas, varv like ton.s, the boy lodzes 
it acius@ this fork and procecds to feed the 
machine with the metu which 16 a8 ¥ apidly to 
digest ato uly A> most vigurous and 
certun process on digestion it is Lhere isa 
bhup steel tooth uw whit may be ciled the 
mouth of the midhme the ledge on which the 
ptrip is bank The teoth doubles back, Ithe 
the fan of vr ettlesnake, und, in dom so, 1 
allows i shap blade to fall, and slice off a 
nal Whale the boy 1s tarume the stip, the 
severe bit da psimto ue jroove, whore v pair 
of mippers seizes it by the pomt, and another 
advance. from belind to stiike und hold the 
Shank Lhe pomt aid shink bang thus 
formed wml held fist, a hammer comes on, 
driven from th aight liund, to torn the head 
‘the severe blow whi h forms the head, 
relcases the pomt md shink, and the finshed 
nul shd 4 down an melined plain mto a trough 
below This process of formuns the nail goes 
on in the duk—in « spice below the cutting 
1) pax atus—in the stomach to which the nouth 
hu scat down the aliment But never was 
such quik digestion known am any kind of 
stomach tor it 19 cmpty between the mouth- 
fuls While the boy 18 turning lus strip, and 
the blide 1s cutting it, the nul is dosmussed 
fiom the yroove—tmishcd, heal and apes 
but only fimshed as to form 1t has still to be 
amncaled , —th uti, to bero wled, baked, stoned 
—cillit whatyouwill The nails are shovelled 
into squae non pins, with a chemical mix- 
turc, and thoroughly baked When the 
come out, they are shaken im a sieve with 
siwdust, when cool, they are weighed, and 
made up into parcels, or put inte cases or 
sucky of “Dudicy muslin,” as the coarsest 
and strongest of packing-fabrice 1s nonically 
called 

The premises used for this manufacture 
necd not be large The machinery occupies 
avery small space A small Pembroke table 
hlls more width than a single machine, and 
the machines may be placed as nea. together 
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as will merely leave room to pass = The steam- 
engine must be accommoditcd, and there 
must be an apartment o: fwo for the 2 aa 
or making of the machinery ‘Lhe annealing, 
and cooling, and weighim,s, and packing can 
be done in a shed ae vud Adam Santh’s 
young acquaintances would have wanted the 
whole site of Bunn gham—for ther forges 
to make as many nails uw yo forth from the 
premises we siw, So compwt is the space 
requaed, that one man attends to four 
maachins He se called a “minds” He 
cnyn,¢s a boy for each machine, and sees that. 
at ax Naa fel  Vhe “minder? 18 paid by 
the hundred weisht, for all sizes of nails, ex-: 
cept tacks wi hh ane pul by the thousand 
It as calculatid that once hundred weght con 
tains about filly thousand nails of all sizes 
If so, the quant ty of nals forme] ima year, 
wm this one apartincnt 1 no Jess than a thou 
sand and faty millions! When we see the 
atioke mvcn, Which makes the head, we ¢ mot 
but wonder whore the nal will neat be struck 
on the head ,~whether io some shed on the 
banks of the Danube 01 1m the cabin of some 
peasant on the bleak plans cf Russia or im 
geome Inhian bungal w, or ina cittle fold on 
the grassy levelsof Austi altea cr in some ch lat 
on the Alps, or on the brink of some minc high 
up mum the Andes, or unde: the palm 1oof of 
sole Miselonary chapel in the South bea 
hinds As the muls are smppel cif and 
fashioned, much faster than the nimblest 
bnogerk (uu snip paper itis wen lorfal to think 
how they will be spread over the gicbe, 
nowhere inceting probally, with a eet per 
son who will think of where thei heads were 
last struck , unless one of them should he 
floated im some ynoce of wiech to the fect of 
some Robinaon Crusoe who will st ut at this 
tiace of a amis hand, and secin to hear once 
more the pant of the steam engine, and all 
the sounds of busy toll and the voices of 
nin, for which Jigs «ar and his heart are 
thirsting What would he not give to be 
a “nandes wher that nail was made? 
-—o1 the houmllest helper on the premises, 
sv that he nnght work among lis fcllow 
men ? 

The “nanda hw it in lus power to enjoy 
all the best things of hfe if he so pleases. 
He canly earns trom one hundred md twenty- 
five to one hundred and fifty pounds a ycar 
But, untertunatcls, he rechons his wages by 
the week Tf clagsmen and others—who 
would be glad of Ins income—did so, they 
mighf make Jess of their small means than 
they do, the wochly surplus being a constant 
temptation to spend And too truly too 
sally, it w ao with the “muder,” with an 
exception here and there If he receives five 
pounds a week for months together, and pays 
sway neaily, or quite half, to the four eg 
below hin, keeping fifty shillings or more for 
himeelf, aud if the machinery has to stop for 
n few days, he 1s sure to borrow money of his. 
employer. After years of constant employ- 
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ment and ood health, if he falis mck, he has 
not a shilling beforehand Tlus story has 
been told before—often before—and 1t must 


be told again now—and often again—till the 


workman learns to accept that welfare from 
himself which he 18 too apt to ex from 
law or society, which can effectually help only 
those who help themsclycs 

In a neighbourmg manufactory, which 
would seem to requue the strength of hard- 
handed men, we find women employed in the 
proportion of ten to one and of that one 
portion, many are boys The manufacture 15 
that of screws , stecl, braas, copper, and a few 
of silver Fiom the smallest screws requued 


for putting togethcr the micest philosophical 


instruments, to the heavy bolt screws which 
susinin the wear ind teu of mighty steam- 
engines we find here specimens of all sorts 
and sizia ‘Ihe forging must be done b 
men, of course and here we find the anvil, 
and the glowing furnace (fed by the steam- 
inane), and set the great square heuls of 
hol ncrews beaten while at a white o: red 
eat 

The cents of wire, of diffrent thicknesses, 
of which the screws are made, come from the 
wie diawers hey have been made by 
driwing the heated iron through holes in 
hardence 1 steal plites The smaller kinds of 
wie are drawn by a hard mechanical gripe, 
through smaller and smaller hols till they 
become of the thi kness required Then the 
wie 1s brought to the screw manufactory , 
and there we see it lying about in shining 
cola One cnd of a coil is presented to a 
machine worked by boys or women, when 
we sec the end scized, and drawn fo- 
ward, and snipped off the proper length, 
the smp falling, hot, into 1 pan of aaw- 
dust blow Women are prefcrred to boys 
for this work Theu attention 18 more 
steady and they are more careful of then 
own flesh and blood Boys are apt to make 
mischief, ani, if they look off ther work, 
it iw too likely that they may lose their 
finger cnds It15 in this department of the 
business that most of the accidents happen 
It 18 more satisfactory to see the lads hling 
the circular saws used iu making the 
machincry, or in other processes where they 
have not to deal with such mexorable 
powers 1s those which cut or stamp the 
metal 

The heads of the bits of steel are next 
stamped by machinery, and delivered over to 
women to have the heads polished There 1s 
nice fingexmg required here, and, to do 1t, 
we see rows of women, who earn from five 
to twelve shillings per week, each attendin 
a machine of her own She presents the head 
of the screw to a vice, which seizes it and 
calnes it to a flying wheel, which smooths 
and polishes it, and 1t comes out m an 
instant, bnghtened with that radiating pohsh 
which we observe im the head of a imahed 
screw. All the while, a yellowzh ugly 
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ve. It is a mixture of soapsuds and 
oil, which dribblea from a spout, and kee 
the metal from becoming too hot for the 
touch. 

We have now the shank of the screw, and 
its neat polished head : but there is no slit in 
the head wherein to insert the screw-driver ; 
and the shank is plain and blunt. The next 
thing is to “nick” the head. This part of 
the business used to be done by working the 
“nicking” machine with treadles. By the 
modern method, a barrel—somewhat like that 
of a barrel-organ, but pierced with holes, in- 
stead of being stuck over with upright bits of 
wire—revolves slowly, so that every row of 
holes is brought under the line of a cleaver, 
which descends to make the cleft across the 
heads of the screws in a row beneath. It is 
the business of the steam-engine to turn the 
barrel, and send down the cleaver : it is that 
of the women to stick the screws into the 
holes in the barrel,—as they would put pins 
in rows into a pincushion. They do this with 
quickness and dexterity, as the empty holes 
come up; and the notched screws fall 
out by their own weight, on the other side, 
as it descends with the revolution of the 
barrel. 

This is all very well, as far as it goes: but 
the shank is still plain and blunt, and per- 
fectly useless. The grand operation of 
“worming” remains, This also is women’s 
work ; and we may see one hundred and 
twenty women at a time busy about it. The 
soapsuds and oil are still dropping upon their 
fingers and their work ; and the job looks 
anything but a tidy one, while we regard the 
process alone. But it is different when we 
stand aside, and survey the room. Then we 
see that these six score women are neat] 
dressed ; hair smooth, or cap clean—hanid- 
kerchief or little shawl nicely crossed over, 
and fastened behind; faces healthy, and 
countenances cheerful. These women are 
paid by piecework ; and they can easily earn 
ten shillings per week. Their business atill is 
to feed the machinery—to present the heads 
of the screws to a vice which seizes them, 
and carries them forward—then back again, 
and again forward—as often as is necessary 
to have the worming made deep enough. As 
the shank is pressed, in its passage forward, 

inst the cutter which grooves out the steel 
between the “thread,”—which, in other words, 
“worms” it,—the filings curl away and dro 
off, like so much wood, or rasped cheese-rin 
It is wonderful to see this rasping of steel. 
But we were informed that there will be some- 
gatas hereafter more curious still to be seen. 
On these premises, there is at work now some 
machinery which is shat up from prying eyes, 
by which the shank is picked up, wormed, 
and dropped, without being touched by 
human hands; and strange it, must be to see 
the screw, not a quarter of an inch long, 
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picked up by a metallic gripe, and the largest 
——massive and heavy as they are—carried 
onward, again, and again, and again, as the 
depth of their worming requires. 

After this comes the cooking in sawdust 3 
and the drying and bolting (as a Miller would 
say) of the finished screws in sieves; and the 
counting, and the packing. They are counted 
by weight, of course, The packing is a pretty 
affair, A cimble dagerod woman throws 
down half a-dozen or more screws, according 
to size, on a square paper, the heads lying 
all one way; and then the same number, 
with the heads lying the other way, and 
the shanks falling between the first. Then 
the same number are laid across ; and so the 
pile is built up into a square, which is kept 
compact by the wall of round heads on all the 
four sides, The paper is folded over, and 
the square packet is passed to a neighbour, 
to be tied up. With a dexterous twist of the 
string she fastens on a specimen screw, tics 
the Pot and passes on the packet—to he 
sent to Germany, or almost anywhere in the 
world where men are screwing anythin 
together — always excepting the United 
States. Very few are sent there; for, as 
we were again told here, America rivals us, 
or, as would be said across the Atlantic, 
“ America flogs the world” in screw-making. 
There are eight houses in Birmingham em- 
ployed in this manufacture: and this was all 
we could learn of the amount of production. 
No one seems to know how many are made 
in England ; for no one call tell what pro- 

rtion the produce of the little manufactories 

ears to these larger ones. 

Seeing whole bins full of steel filings, and 
copper, and brass, we inquired what became 
of them. They are sold; the steel being 
worth little, andthe brass much. The brass 
comes in at the cost of ninepence per pound ; 
and the refuse goes out, as filings, at fivepence 
per pound. After the noise and dirt of the 
earlier processes—the oily wheels, the greasy 
candles in dark places, the smutty forge, and 
the yellow dropping from the cans, there is 
something pleasant in the aspect of the last 
stages ;—the barrels of shining brass filings ; 
the quiet light room where two or three neat 
women are fingering polished screws, sur- 
rounded by drab and brown paper, while 
behind them are compartments completely 
covering the wall, filled with their square 
drab packets. 

As we turned away from the hundreds of 
women thus respectably earning their bread, 
we could but hope that they would look to it 
that there was no screw loose in their house- 
hold ways, that the machinery of their daily 
life might work as truly and effectually as 
that dead mechanism which is revolving under 
their care, for so many hours of every day. 
It is much to see dead mechanism producing 
strength and convenience, in a flow as constant 
as that of the stream from the cavern in the 
rock: but it is much more to see vital comfort 
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and beauty sseuun ng from an mtelligent duly 
andustry, which works ov behalf, not of vanity 
and wasteful pleasure, but of home 
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WANTED, AN ORGANIST! 


Taz church organ had for vcars been the 
great musical anxiety of the parochial district 
of Twirligton Ht wis a‘ Father Snth ,’ 
hac scents beat days, and, tonse the thom of 
Captain Osuilivun, bothered the crganist 
entnely If he played on the fall organ, 
people complane | that the shrul 5 squiilta a 
drowned than vowes Hohe play 1 on the 
diapasona, or the Ghar org people could 
hint nothing, and ccull not follow the tune 
Tt he used the swell it jerked the people mto 
the middle of the next verse One half the 
concgation amd the orrin wanted power 
the other half thought it t 20 bond ie first 
half thought there waa too much music in 
the service , the second dialf declared that th 
Tatany aud aesponses ought tc be chanted ow 
at ft balls Church Oxford Place, Cam 
bridge Street The only mattor they agreed 
an, Was in worrying the cay unest aul im deta 
mining not to spend a shilling on th o1an 
to make at better 

After avine acven or caght vcars of ba lrer 
ing, the orgimit gave up his aituation very: 
mach impancd mo he dth antl reduced im 
spits to oa state of chrome mean hola 

he vicar had contiived t> get) the parish 
into debt for catun rpausa and wterations 
of the church by a contract the tags cf 
whiuh few of the rate payors understood 
and liuwir mide ao seat of comp sitio 
with a wealthy tallow chandler for the settle 
ment of the contract the tullew chandler a| 
danghter was qrietly indocte Linto the vvcant; 
altuatim = Noboly understoo! unvtlung abe ut | 
the reasons for the chone except that Mass, 
Kidd was an qudiflarent pianist, aud that her 
father was a sort of dull Hecountct und had t 
gre ibaleal cf property, touncther with six votes 
L all pau ochialele tions Although the viens 
“set” were patishiad people of tuste became 


ang 

attcrs, however, went on as usuil The 
vicar the Reverend Prebend Shuck scuttle 
preached as heavily, and apent the same 
number of months in the country i of ald 

The new organist’s sive was caccrable aud 
har touch uusteady She took a long tume to 
forget that in orjan was not a stiimged insti 

ment and, instead of holding down the huys 
to sustain the sounds of the longer notes 

brought ont the fine old paalm tunes im short 
putts of the most aggravating staccate ‘Tom 

oreane (he tonturesol the I wirlimgton amateurs, 
Misa Kidd's brothers, sistera, and intimate 
frends, yut up auch a poweifal chor, that 
while it advantageously diowned the organ, 
it hawled dowa the vorces uf the congregation 

The service ite lt was neither cathedral nor 
pardolual, but» clumeay medley of buth One 
wet of gualma were chanted, and others read, | 
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withont even.a subrical reason for the distinc- 
tion The chou, destitute alke of taste or 
training, sang the pemtential and thanke- 
giving pealme with the same deatening, hat 
unsteady, vigour The whole performance, 
vocal and instrumental, seemed tu consist of 
a series of jerks, which made people tremble 
for the organ case and the organ gullery One 
beautiful feature throuzhout, was the com- 
pact uniformity of the whole sersice, fir no 
onc could deteet the shzhtest variation in 
the import of the words, 01 in the character of 
the melodies 

The Reverend Prebend Shuckscuttle cared 
very jittle about things in general, and still 
Jess vbunt musie He hated the pedal pipes 
at St Doncaster cathedral, because they 
buried over his head while he dozed through 
the afternoon cathedral prayers, wid he had 
anointistine! notion of the music al profession 
an being mide up respectively of org usta, of | 
poople who give lersons und of theatrical 
perform as boy, the pumior chiurchw uden, 
made a lothear now ail then but he was 
ufrand cf the vicu, md Stere the senior, 
or view a churchwuden never sid anything 
hai what the vicu sar) about any thing 

Just about this time the Reverend } pitaph 
Bienze thioow t)  newhboung parwh of 
box, love upon Willowsinto a fe aful turmoil, 
by suddenly turnmsto the Last cutting lown 
his mmyple shit collu to the even dimensions 
cf{on hoop, ind opeumz in catensive ac sunt 
for waa can lles with Mt Kidd senior People 
bezin to draw invi ious comp imsons , vid, 16 


‘was soon currently reported that the Kidd 


family supphed both parishes with candles, 
and that then hearts turned towards Pome 
Mis Kidda supposed achgion ave more 
offenec than her bad plying ani the vicat 
stoad attunted wath the chuze of bringing 
ina Rom m Catholi org must, to serve matters 
cf private convenience 

But the Reverend Prebend Shuckscuttle 
was not easily put out of ns wav He «+ wed 
the partinent questions of influential indi 
viduals and taal cue never to listen to those 
of the mediocraev As to interfering with the 
organ, ‘he conld not think of putting the 
parish to any expense 

At length, fortunately for the Twirlington 
parish, the Bishop of Smithernng 1ewarded 
the Reverend Prebend Shachscuttle for having 
a great deal of money by giving him a great 
kal more, nm the rich living of Duggenteld 
West A successor was appointed iumme- 
lately Tlus gentlemin was an active and 
pleasant sort of man, liked things properly 
dons, and began to remedy much of hus 
redecessor’s nuemanagement. Miss Kidd 
troubled him sadly He could not get md 
of her, because the appointment was under- 
staxi to be permanent, although a nominal 
re clection was kept up every Easter Monday. 
He was, moreover, too mach the gentleman 
to anterfere with a female under any circum 
stances, He, however, quietly caahuered the 
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chor, and compelled Mhsa Kadd to content combined the stops neatly But of the Church 
herself with the chamty children. services he hnew litth, and was not a safe 
But the Kidd famaly were bent upon sing- “tamist” He was latgely a favoumte with 
mg somewhere , and, not content with appear- the plebeian portion of the community 
img in the chorus of the Royal Sockty of Canvassing, questiomng, promising, de- 
Ceclian Amateurs, they transfer:ed then voc uu clinmg, equivocating, “seeing about it,” con- 
strength to an unmitigated and undisgnised sidering, petsuading, regretting havimg pro- 
Roman Catholic chapel in the neighbour- nnsed—and all the other forms and ce 1emomes 
hood and with which the patriarch of the connected with clection matters, were gomg 
Kidds had recently made 2 most advants- on most actively Plenty of spleen, end]css ill- 
geous conirict for wax lights Miss Kidd natme, invidious comparisons, personal allu- 
suddenly discovered that she hid becn guilty sions, and indirect sarcasms, were distarbuted 
of grett moral impropriety in leading the wath copious freedom in the parochial district 
pralmody of a Protestant Chich whi her of Lwnhngtcn The vicar was tired ot the 
heut ww in Rome, and, t> quict the pangs matter, and, toreseeinz that there was little 


of 4 snutten conscience she f went over — chance of getting a good player, declined in- 
but didnt return one pouny of the Protestint terfaaing Ma Jwik was in agomes 
ailary she had been reeewving Suddenly creuluas appearcd, announeme 


Mr Lwith, the musical authority of Twirl) thu Mr Sebastiin Bach Schalzc, sub organist 
Inton had just returned trom the C ontimcnt, to St Doncaster, mtendel contesting the 
bunginy with him several scores of Corelli: el ction) He wis 4 plewant min of thirty, 
most beautitully transcribed by an [tim wd seemed mista: of cvery instiument he 
maestio two violms of fabulous ages, and v touched = This populanty began to be great 
p un and progr unme of the contents of sbout among the musicil portion of the congre- 
rdf the continental organ vases Teing proogition Iwnl took him by the hind ener- 
sonmly acquunted with the mew vio u, the getic ally, and amtro luecd himto ull the musical 
state of the church organ ittracted bis atten putius m the pansh Lhe new em lidate 
tion at once A subsurtpti n was @radually \b sinto shake the confidence of the respective 
opened Meanwhile v violent dispute uosc pitrons in th other threo The system of 
respecting the pasm t> be clectel to the, taal dctermnncd on wis as follows —Each 
situation vacited by the secession of Miss: udidite was to perforin the servies for a 
Bill Scverd cundi lates appe ued, but three Sanday and they were then to play ag unst one 
only had a chance of success uiother on v certun day After this, there 

Mi Niecolis Newhorn wis the “fuourite ? wiastole a fortnight» canvies, and then the 
with the evangclial Jalis Te bioucht “tay of war 
grout recommendations for puty from two  Sundiy and Sunday, and Sundiy con 
Dissenting preachers and one Cliuch cf fumed the now rising impression respecting 
Englind clergymin, but Ins mused testi theinctheencyof the three previons ¢ in lidats, 
monius were mostly trom unknown members ind pcople begin to be anxious for the new 
of the profession candid ites pertormince On that rasp icons 

Mr fhomas Progue was 1. clumsy thick occwion, Mr Jwirk accompaned Schulze 
set, ill dressed man whose chief recommend. inte the loft) und offered to manage the stops 
tion ippeued to be that he really did not want for him but Mr Scbastim bach Schulze 
the situition «Good living, ind the lucy case knew Ins business too well for that 
enjoyed from a litth privite property, aud In the Jwnhington as in most of Tather 
in his ofhec of secictary to the Lwithugion Sunths organs, the diapasons and octave 
Laterary Institution, had proluced wn amount stops were clear, rich, und melodious , and 
of gout which rendered him aincapeble of the swell, which was of later addition, was 
performing except occasion illy, at the church —when properly managed—tolerably good 
at which he was dready engaged Hhs pliy Want of bass was the grand mischief, and 
ing was of the heavy style, but without much a single octave of ped u-prpes to aa, il com- 
dignity H« never touched the pedals, by pensated for the nnevcenucas of + manual 
reason of the gont, but groaned away upon bass in short octaves, running in the tollow- 
the lowe: manual, till the melody wis con ing whimsicil rotation, GG, Cl, CC sharp, 
fused in his indistinct grovllings for correct tuned to Aa Dp, and soon ‘Lhe easy manner 
basses , which he seldom found His pertorm- in which Schulz sate at the matrument, con- 
ances, in short, were a musical edition of his taasted with the paroxysmatic jerks of the 
personal appearance—heavy aud confused previous pei formers, would have satisfied an 

The thir pepelar candidate was an ‘har- one that he was a master Tuirm, muirhke 
monious blacksmith” He was 1 quiet, sober, and distinct , faultless in teume, mellow, and 
honest man, and made a fair hving by shoc subdued im tone, his playmg was at once 
ing horses, and other farmers work ew artistic and chureh-hke Hie concluding 
people dishked him, and he was known to voluntary developed powers that no one had 
possess an excellent ear for music But his beleved could be elicited from the old, abused 
education was totally snsufhcient for the situ I'wirlington organ All the other players 
ation, He could play a mild extemporaneous had oned out against the ustrument, and 
voluntary with taste and some finish , and he made it bear the blame of their incom patency. 
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Mr. Schulze asid very little, but sketched out 
& = of im ent. ; ae 
e people of good taste or impartiality 
had thelr minds to vute for the new: 
candidate, “Bat there were too many opinions. 
in Twirlington, to allow merit to have an' 
undivided influence. In the firat place, a: 
t number of people resolved to vote for! 
. Nicolas Newborn, because he was “a: 
young man just beginning the world.” A’ 
eater number did not seruple to designate 
fir. Nicolas Newborn with the strong expres- 
sion that he was a “sanctified humbug,” and 
declared their resolution to vote fer Mr. 
Thonas Brogue, becanse “they cared nothing 
about music, and had known him a long time.” 
The farrier’s large family was a prepossessing 
reason for the patronage of mothers ; and, the 
sympathy in his favour was increased hy his 
honest confession of the greater atility of the 
new candidate. Another set of persons re- 
solved not to vote at all, to avoid giving 
offence, and ancther set voted for the old can- 
didates, because they “didn't want the church 
turned into an Opera House.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Twirk had secured for his 
friend all the musical interest in Twirlington ; 
in spite of a report, that if Mr. Schulze got the 
situation, the parish would be plunged into 
debt and bankruptcy to build a new organ. 
Another report was, that he was a German 
Roman Catholic ; another, that he was a Cal- 
Viniat ; nnother, that he was going to be 
married to a public concert-singer ; another, 
that he knew the Reverend Epitaph Bronze, 
and that he wns going to introduce Gregorian 
chants, and Puseyism in general.  Foitu- 
natel t however, it came out that Mr. Nicolas 
Newborn had twice been in the county 
gaol at Slocumb-npon-Thames, for debt ; 
and that his piety was a novelty, only 
dating from the recent epoch when he gave 
up skittles, This changed the old maids and 

vangelical party, and brought a wonderful 
aceeanion of strength to the collecting forces 
of Mr. Sebnatinn Bach Schulze. 

At length the elvction-<day came. The 
Brogue party made a last effort by calling 
upon the Twhlingtonians to oppose foreigners 
and Puseyism,—a call which gave much enter- 
tainment to its object and his adherents. De- 
spite the hand-bills, squibs, reports, mis-state- 
ments of the poll, and other electioneering 
muanceuvres, Mr. Sebastian Bach Schulze found 
himself successful. The farvier shook him by 
the hand, congratulated him with honest sin- 
cerily, and went home, a little disappointed, 
perhaps, but without a shade of ill-feetiug, 

A few weeks after, a vestry was called 
to determine on the steps to be taken for 
the repairs of the organ. Hawks, the 
uphalsterer, declaimed against any such pro- 
ceeding, because “the music cost too nch 
already.” Shotta, the haberdasher, was for 
voting fifty pounds, when Mr. Twirk quietly 
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atmounced that upwards of three hundred 
poanda had been subscribed by private parties, 
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and that rae but voluntary offerings 
were required. Grumbling and opposition 
were see, . the a snes Phare 
into whispers of Popery, Puseyiam, Papistry, 
Seaaitinan aad the Beveu Hills, 

At last, despite all opposition, “a grand 
porters on the organ, re-constru for 

wirlington parish church,” was snnounced 
by Messrs. Green and Smith, and a large 
party of amateurs and idlers were assembled 
at their workshops, on the rough seats “run 
up” for their accommodation. Mr. Schulze 
gave a performance that showed not only the 
player, but the organ. Confining himself 
wholly to sacred music, he displayed, alter- 
nately the sweetness of the portions preserved 
from the old organ, and the power and 
scientific a sp of the modernized ones 
People wondered when they heard the mellow 
old diapason pipes blending with the ponderous 
tones of the new pedal organ. ley werd 
surprised to find, that although the power 
was tripled, nothing seemed noisy. In a word, 
whilst a large portion of the organ was of 
some two hundred years’ standing, the super 
structure grafted on the old foundation, 
seemed to have always stood there. Despite 
the number of couplet-stops, the pedals yielded 
easily to pressure, and spuke simultaneously 
with the touch. The pneumatic lever pre- 
vented the jerking and wavering of the wind in 
the pipes, and lightened the touch of the kevs. 

The Twirlington organ met with equal 
favour when it once more appeared in the 
old gallery. Although it contained nearly 
dnuhl its former number of stops, no one 
complained of the noise ; and although 1t was 
susceptible of every variety of change, no one 
Soniplained that they could not follow its 
changes with the voice. But this was owing 
to the organist. Strict in making the instru- 
ment subservient to the voice, he made use 
of the fancy stops sparingly, and then made 
them serve to give the key-note; for which 
their purity and distinctness admirably quali- 
fied them. Nor did he make the perfect con- 
struction of the instrument an excuse for per- 
plexing feats of skill. A quiet, regulated 
dignity ; a judicious blending, not a violent 
contrast, of light and shade, was the prevailing 
feature of his playing, and the calm soberness 
of his 3 ha was only equalled by the quiet- 
ness with which he occupied his seat. The 
musical services were Infinitely improved 
without any one being bothered with out-of- 
the-way changes, The Brogue party felt that 
they had only placarded their ignorance, and 
kept silent in the vestry on subsequent Easter 
Mondays, when the reappointment of the 
organist was mooted, 

e “harmonious blacksmith” often gets a 
quiet practice on the grand organ, by the 
sociable permission of Mr. Schulze, and often 
expresses his delight that the best player wag 
chosen. Mr. Twirk is one of Schuize's best 
pupils, and is a greater musical lion than 
ever. 
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SUCKING PIGS. 


As we both preach and 
ance according to the English signification of 
the word, and as we have lately observed with 
ashes on our head that one or two respected 
models of that virtue have been thrown into 
an ill-humour by our paper on Whole Hogs, 
we trust they will be soothed by our present 
reference to the milder and gentler class of 
swine: which may become Whole Hogs if they 
live, but which we fear are but a measly 
description of Pork, extremely likely to be 
cut off in their Bloom. 

The accidental use of the foregoing flowery 
expression, brings us to the subject of 
our present observatious: namely, that last 
tender and innocent offspring of Whole Hogs, 
on which has been bestowed the name of 
BLOoMERIsM. 

It is a confession of our ignorance which we 
make with feelings of humihation, but when 
the existence of this little porker first became 
known to us, we supposed its name to have 
been conferred upon it in right of its fresh 
and gushing nature. We have since learut, 
not without impressions of solemnity, that it 
is admiration’s tribute to “Mrs. CoLoNEL 
BiLooMeEr,” of the United States of America. 
What visions rise upon our mind’s eye, aa our 
fancy contemplates that eminent lady, and the 
Colonel in whose home she is a well-spring 
of joy, we will here make no ineffectual 
endeavour to describe. 

Neither will we enter upon the great ques- 
tion of the Rights of Women; whether Majors, 
Captains, Lieutenants, Ensigns, Non-commis- 
sioned Officers, or Privates, under Mrs, Colonel 
Bloomer; or members of any other one 
Personally, we admit that our mind would be 
disturbed, if our own domestic well sprae 
were to consider it necessary to entrench 
herself behind a small table ornamented with 
a water-bottle and tumbler, and from that 
fortified posit.on to hold forth to the public, 
Similarly, we should doubt the expediency of 
her putting up for Marylebone, or being one 
of the Board of Guardians for St. Pancras, or 
serving on a Grand Jury for Middlesex, or 
acting as High Sheriff of any county, or 
taking the chair at a Meeting on the subject 
of the Income-Tax. We think it likely that 
we might be a little discomfited, if we found 
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her appealing to her sex through the ad- 
vertising columns of the Times, in such 
terms as, “ Women of the Borough and 
of Tooley Street, it is for your good that 
I come among you!” or, “Hereditary bonds- 
women of Liverpool, know you not, who 
would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow!” Assuming (for the sake of argu- 
ment) our name to be Bellows, we would 
rather that no original proceeding, however 
striking, on the part of Mrs, Bellows, led to 
the adoption, at the various minor theatres 
and in the Christmas pantomimes, of the 
Bellows Costume; or to the holding at any 
public assembly-rooms of a Bellows Ball; or 
to the composition of countless Bellows 
Polkas; or to the publication of a ballad 
(though a pleasing melody with charmin 

words, and certain to become a favorite) 
entitled, “I should like to be a Bellows!” 
In a word, if there were anything that we could 
dispense with in Mrs. Bellows above all other 
things, we believe it would be a Mission. We 
should put the question thus to Mrs. Bellows. 
“ Apple uf our eye, we will freely admit your 
inalienable right to step out of your domestic 
path into any phase of public appearance 
and palaver that pleases you best; but we 
doubt the wisdom of such a sally. Beloved 
one, does your rex seek influence in the civil- 
ised world? Surely it possesses influence 
therein to no mean extent, and has possessed 
it since the civilised world was. Should we 
love our Julia (assuming, for the sake of 
argument, the Christian name of Mrs. Bellows 
to be Julia),—should we love our Julia better, 
if she were a Member of Parliament, a 
Parochial Guardian, a High Sheriff, a Grand 
Juror, or a woman distinguished for her able 
conduct in the chair? Do we not, on the 
contrary, rather seek in the society of our 
Julia, a haven of refuge from Members of 
Parliament, Parochial Guardians, High 
Sheriffs, Grand Jurors, and able chairmen ? 
Is not the home-voice of our Julia as the 
song of a bird, after considerable bow-wow- 
ing out of doors? And is our Julia certain 
that she has a small table and water-bottle 
Mission sats the ne, when here = 
nine (say, for the e of argument, nine 

little Boo ree to mend, or par: at home ? 
Does our heart’s best treasure refer us to the 
land across the Atlantic for a precedent % 
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Then let us remind our Julia, with all respect! coat, and can by no human ingenuity be set 
for the true greatness of thit great country, nght about the wait, without stand 
that 1t w not ly renowncd for ite do- to pantaloons gathered and ti 
mestic reat, aud that 11 may have yet to form sbout the ankles. 
itself for ite beet happinces on the domestic It further appeara, that when Mra. Bellows 
patterns of othi: Jands Sach would be, im goea out for a walk im dirty weather, she 
& general way, the nature of our ground in splashes her long dress and apouls it, or raises 
reasoning the pot with Mra Bellows , but 1t with one hand and wounds the feelin 
wo freely adnut all tlis to be a question of of Mrs Culynel Bloomer to an insupportabile 
taste extent Now, Mra Bellows may not, muat 
To rcturn to the sucking pig, Bloomensm not, cannot, will not, shall not, shorten 
The poreme hkences 1s remarkablc in many her long dress, or adopt any other mode 
rtiuulars In the first place, it will not do that her own ingenuity (and she 13 a very 
or Mrs Bellows to be a Budder or a Blower impemous womin) may suggest to her of re- 
She must come out of that altogether, and be medying the inconvenience, but she must 
ao Bloomer tis not cnough for Mrs Bellows be 4 Bloomer, a whole Bloomer, and nothing 
to understand that the Bloomcr costume is but a Bloomer, or remain for evcr a Slave 
the perfection of dalicacy = She must further and a Pariah 
distinctly commehend that the ordinary = And itis a similar fcature in this little pig, 
evening dics of herself and her two cldest that even if Mre Bellows chooses to become, 
gitle (ag innoctut and goud girls wean be) is of her own free will and hhing, a Blvomer, 
the perfection of mulch ay She mast net} that wontde She must agitate, agitate, agi- 
content herself with defending the Bloomer|tate She must take tothe little tublc and 
modesty She must runamu kh and slanderin water botth She must go in to be a puble 
the new Lyht of her advanecd retmement, cus character She must work away at a Mission 
tows that to our coarse nuinds are harmless and | It 1s not cnough to do nght for z.2zht 8 sake 
beauGtul Wohatis not indicated (insomething There em be satisfaction for Mra, Bellows, 
of the fashion of a ships pure head) through satisfying her mund after due r¢flection 
the tyght median of a bloomer woustcoat, that the thing she contemplates 1s right, and 
must be distinctly understcod to be, under therefore cught to be done, and so in calmly 
apy other Cucumstances absolutcly shockmy and quictly doing it, cunscious that therein 
to parsons cf true refinement she seta a miphtcous example which ncver can 
het is th next reason for which Mra in the nature of things be lost and thrown 
Bellows is callad upon, mov strong minddd awiy Mis Bellows has no business to be 
way, tu cnicl heaadf a bloome Jight selt dependent, and to preserve a quiet little 
lacing has done a deal of anamn inthe world, avenue of her own im the world, begirt with 
an) Mis Bellows cannot by any postabiity her own influences and duties She must 
leave of her staya or dace them loosely, discharge herself of a vast amount ot word 
without Bl soming all over fiom head to foot she must enhst mto an Army compos 
In this will be observed the true Whole cntiely of Irumpeters, she must come (with 
flog philosophy Admuatting (what of course, the Misacs Bellows) into a resounding Spartan 
is Obvious to every onc) that there cin be Hall for the purpose To be sure, however, 
no kind of question as to the universality it 1s to he remarked, that this is the noay 
amoug us of this custom of tisht luang, manner in which all great social deeds have 
admitting that there has buon no improve been done Mr Howard, for example, put 
ment since the days of the now venerable on a shovel hat turned up with aky-blue fringe, 
caricatuics, un which a ladys figure was the moment he conccived the humane idea of 
always represented like an how g or a his hfe, and (instead of calmly executing 3t) 
wasp, admitting that there bas been no ever afterwards perpetually wandered about 
ray of enlightenment on this subject, that callmg upon all other men to put on shovel 
marriageable Englishmen invanably choose hate with sky-blue fiinge, and declare them- 
thei: wives for the amaliness of their selves Howardians. Mrs. Fry, in lke manner. 
waieta, aa Chinese husbands choose theus did not tamely pass her time in Jails, devo 
for the smallness of then feet, that por- with unwavering steadiness to one good pur- 
trait painters always represent their pose, sustamed by that good purpose, by her 
beauties in the old conventiunal stays, and atrong conscience, and her apright heart, but 
that, the murderous custom of tight whale- restleasly went up and down the earth, requir- 
boning and lacing 1s not confined to a tew mg all women to come forward and be Fryars, 
nt guls here aud there, probably under Grace Darling, her heroic action done, never 
® direction of some dense old woman mm retired (e@ the vulgar suppose) mito the 
velvet, the weight of whose gorgeous turban solitary laght house which her father kept, 
‘would seem to have settled on her brain and ' content to pass her life there in thé disch 
addled her uaderstandug ,— admitting all of ordimary unexeitang duties, unless 
thia, which is so aelf-evwent and clear, simular peril of a fellow-creature should rouse 
the next tmumpbant proposition js, that her to aimiar generous daring; but mstantly 
Mire. Bellows cannot come out of a pair of ;got a Darling medal struck and made a tour 
stag, without instantly going imto a want- the accompanied by several 
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bushels of the eame, by a table, water-bottie 
tumbler, and money-taker, and delivered 
lectures calling on her sex to mount the 
medal—pledge themselves, with three times 
three, never to behold a human being in 
danger of drowning without putting off in a 
boat to that human heing'’s aid—and enrol 
themselves Darlings, one and all. 

We had it in our coutemplation, in begin- 
ning these remarks, to suggest to the troops: 
under the command of Mrs. Colonel Bloomer, 
that their prowess might be usefully directed 
to the checking, rather than to the encourage- ' 
ment, of masquerade attire. As for example, | 
we observe a certain sanctimonious waistcoat | 
breaking out among the junior clergy of this: 
realm, which we take the liberty to consider: 
by far the most incensing garment ever cut: 
calculated to lead to breaches of the peace, 
as moving persons of a temperament nee 
to aggravating influences, to seize the collar. 
and shake off the buttons. Again, we cannot: 
be unmindful of the dan G among others 
of the junior clergy, of a meck, spare, large- 
buttoned, long-shirted, black frock coat, 
curiously fastened at the neck round a 
smooth white band; two ordimary wearers’ 
of which cassock we beheld, but the other 
day, ata Marriage Ceremony whereunto we 
had the honor to be bidden, mysteriously and 

atuitously emerge dung the proceedings 
rom a stage-door near the altar, and 
grimly make motions at the marriage-party | 
with certain of their right-hand _ tingers, | 
resembling those which issued from the; 
last live Guy Fawkes whom we saw carried 
iu procession round a certian eee place 
at Rome. Aguin, some clerical dignitaries 
are compelled (therefore they are to be syin-' 
pathised with, and not condemned) to wear! 
an apron: which few unaccustomed persons | 
ean behold with avity. Further, Der: 
Majesty's Judges at law, than whom a class! 
more worthy of all is aie and honor does 
not live, are required on most public 
occasions, but especially on the first day of! 
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rofitable—and so to strengthen the good that 
fs in it—which is very pala 
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Jayzs Leypen was as happy and jovial as 
it was possible for any oeaiaiey Custom- 
House clerk to be, in the sea-girt, sunny isle 
of Ceylon. The sleepy, apathetic peons were 
perfectly taken aback as they watched the 
ebullition of Dutch mirth that gushed from 
the person of the little chief clerk. The oldest 
Custom-House underling did not remember to 
have seen so much jollity within the dark 
dusky walls of that strange, straggling old 
building ; no, not since they were Tittle boys, 
and first learnt to enjoy betel, Janzs was 80 
elated, that he made a very poor day’s work 
of it, in his large, solitary, prison-like office : 
he pretended, once or twice, to bo deeply 
immersed in seme tables of exports ; but it 
wouldn’t do: one column of figures danced 
about before his eyes, with its vis-d-ris, 
and the totals at the bottom went up the 
middle and down again, to the merry country 
dance, which he could not leave off whistling. 
When he began a letter, he got to, “1t having 
come to the knowledge of the authorities that 
certain kegs of brandy have”~—he suddenly 
remembered that the man he was addressing, 
was hanged for smuggling last October. At 
last, after nibbing one or two pens, aud un- 
tying and re-tying a few bundles of ver 
neglected and extremely dusty papers with 
faded red-tape, he gave up the id a of being 
busy The truth was, that Janzs was about 
to be married ; that day week was to be the 
happy period, and as that was the first ovent 
of the kind in his life, he conceived himself 
privileged to be elated, and not altogether 
fit for office work. 

Finding an excuse for closing the Custom- 
House at an wnusually early hour, the chief 
clerk saw that the establishment (two sub- 
ordinates, and three peons) had departed and 
left the old office in proper order; and then, 








term, to maintain an elevated position behiud | leisurely turning the huge key in the old iron- 
little desks, with the irksome consciousness bound door, gave it to the head peon to 
of being grinned at in the Cheshire manner deliver to the collector, who was, of course, 


(on account of their extravrdinary attire) by 
all comers. 

Hence it was that we intended to throw 
out that suggestion of possible usefulness to 
the Bloomer furces at which we have sufhi- 
ciently hinted. But on second thoughts we 
feel no need to do so, being convinced that. 
they already have, as all things in the world 
are said to have, their use. They serve 


To point the moral and adorn the tail 


of Whole Hogs. In the lineaments of the 
Sucking Pig, Bloomerism, we observe a kind 


miniature, with a new and pleasant ab- 
serdity in it, of that family. The service it, 
may help to rei to divest the family of 
What is unreasonable and groundlessly anta- 
monistic in its character—which never can be 


uietly smoking his pipe in his own verandah. 
The sentry was seen to, a word exchanged 
with the corporal of the guard, and Janzs 
strutted out from under the huge dark arch- 
way, which led from the strong fort of Point 
de Galle towards the suburbs, where many of 
the better class of burghers then resided. 
In those days, even the chief clerk of a public 
department could not afford to keep a carriage. 
None, indeed, but the very highest col 
officials could venture on such a piece of ex- 
travagance. This may be readily understood, 
when [ mention that the whole of the money 
salary received by Janzs in one year, did not 
amount to more than some twenty pounds 
of our English currency. It is true, there 
were additions in the shape of fees, and allow- 
ances of oil, wood, beef, salt, and other per- 
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quisites. Nevertheless, it did not on the whole 
amount to more than a very d¢cent living for 
& young single man. 

Such being the siate of affairs, it cannot be 
matter fur surprise that Janzs should have 
felt certain doubts about the future risin 
amidst his happy dieamings, as he wend 
hig way home to his humble low-roofed 
bungalow ; and thence to Katrina, who dwelt 
with her father not far away on an old Dutch 


n. 

Tf Janza had been happy before, how much 
was his delight increased when the old Dutch- 
man, his future father-in-law, pointed out to 
him a fine piece of pasture-ground and wood- 
land which he intended to give him on the 
wedding-day. Money he had little enough 
of, but he had sume rich land, aud the 
young couple were to be put in possession of 
some thirty acres, which might, oue day, be 
nade to yield w comfortable addition to the 
clerk’s little Mmeome. LTere was ao field for 
Katrina and Janzs to build hopes upon. 
Thirty acres of forcst and pasturage! The 
thing appeared almost too eatensive to con- 
template in imayination, The Fort of Galle 
occupicd but twenty acies, and was it possible 
that he, a poor Custom Jtouse clerk, should 
become the proprietor of half as much more 
Jand than was spanned by that stuidy, ram- 
bling, old fortress ? 

The next day, Janza engaged a canoe to 
take them both to the identical spot; and 
after duty—ax soon as cargoes of tice, palt- 
fish, and corr-rope could be hurried through 
the usual official routine—he hastened trom 
the old dark office, and conducted Katrina 
to the bank of the river that flows fiom 
the lofty mountain peaks, past the Fort 
of Galle, inte the Indian Ocean. Ulalf an 
how's navigation, by means of poles, took 
them to the seene of their speculations. 
They passed many a pretty retired nook, 


many green paddy fields and palm topes ; 
many deep shady delle, overtopped by clus- 


tering bamboos and towering arckas, where 
the echo of the cool splashing waterfall was 
only broken by the low, soft, note of weod- 
pigeon, or chattering voive of the monkey. 

‘hey were delighted beyoud their fundest ¢- 
pectations with the spot. It was so near to 
the town ; it was so delightfully situated ; it 
was so nicely timbered; why, there were 
sufficient trees upon it to build balf-a-dozen 
rh and still leave enough for pleasant 
shade and firewood. And then the soil! 
Janzs, it is true, did not understand quite so 
much about agriculture, as he did of entries 
and bonds, and registers; but Katrina do- 
clared it was magnificent. She had never seen 
such soil ; why, it would grow anything, In 
short, they both arrived at the conclusion that 
a handful of copper challies, flung broadcast 
upon the ground on any showery morning, 
would take root before night, an 
rix-dollars. spe home, they indulged in 
alk sorta of wild speculations about the tuture. 
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naturally of an imaginative 

vent to hint at a re r farm, cows 
all; and Janzs afterw declared that she 
even went so far as to suggest a flock of goats ; 
but little Katrina always denied the ve 
most atoutly. They were to cultivate every- 
thing that would be wanted for food or rai- 
ment, from chillies for curry up to cotton for 
dresses, In short, they were to have a little 
Eden of their own making, where discord and 
care should never enter; where only sweetest 
blossoms and flowers and richest fruits should 
be found; where nothing that was bad, 
where everything that was good, should be 
secn, It was to be a bright spot that “Garden 
by the River.” 

Well, they were married and were happy, 
as all young married people are and deserve 
to he, and let us hope always will be. In 
Ceylon, amongst the Dutch descendants to 
this day, it is a common occurrence for young 
couples to take up their abode for the first 
year or two of their married life under the 
roof of the bride or bridegroom’s parents. It 
muy be that economy sometimes renders this. 
prudent; vr it may happen that the youn 
wife does not feel quite experience enoug 
to undertake housekeeping all at once, and 
prefers a little further schooling on many 
poiuts of domestic details, Be this as it 
may, it was a common custom in the days I 
am writing of ; and since Janzs was an orphan, 
they took up their residence with old Lourinz, 
his new parent. The week of feasting and fea- 
tivities, and congratulations over, they settled 
qmetly down at the paternal farm, as con- 
tentedly and as happily as though it were all 
their own. The little stream at the bottom 
of the long Jawn that wound round the shrub- 
bery so coaxingly and silently, did not ran 
more smoothly than the current of their new- 
found existence, Janzs toiled harder than 
ever at eaport and import duties, and occa- 
sionally expressed regret to the head store- 
heeper, an old white-headed Malay, that there 
wus not double the eheawen of shipping enter- 
ing the port. At his new home the clerk had 
little tu complain of. Many a sacrifice did 
oki Lourenz make tothe comfort of the young 
couple, Janzs had free aud unlimited access 
to his tobacco-store and his dozen or two of 
venerable meerschaums. Janzs was allowed 
one of the oldest and most valuable drinking- 
horns for his own especial use ; and, moreover, 
Janzs was permitted to sit, in the cool of 
the evening, under the same wide-spreadi 
mango-tree, and then, pipe in mouth, 
gently asleep, while Katrina sang an old acrap 
of a Dutch song, or plied her needle, or drove 
away the mosquitoes from her father and 
husband. 

Yet with all this, Janzs occasionally felt 
not quite at ease, and was ungracious enongh 
to vent his restless mood in co of the 
father ; who heeded not his desire for a little 
more independence, but quietly refilled his 
pipe, and settled the question with the un- 
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answerable argument—pooh! pooh! Some- 
times the thoughts of that sweet spot of wood 
and dell by the river-side came across the 
minds of the young people, and they sighed as 
they thought of the remote chance of seeing it 
as they had once hoped. Now and then Janzs 
thought of raising money upon it, to cultivate 
a portion at least, and erect a small bungalow ; 
but a stranger to such proceedings, he fancied 
the scheme was far too wild and visionary for 
a clerk upon twenty rix-dollars a month to 
entertain. Each time he sighed, and gave up 
the idea. 

Katrina had observed that her father had 
of late been absent from the farm more fre- 
quently, and for longer intervals, than was his 
custom ; and that, moreover, he smohed more 
pipes and disposed of more schiedam during 
the evening, under the mango-tree, than she 
ever remembered him to have dune at any 
time of her life. This state of things lasted 
fora few months. Janzs longed more ardently 
than ever for emancipation ; Katrina sighed 
for a farm of their own, and the father plied 
more potently at pipe and dram. 

At length old Lourenz told his children that 
he had a mind to go and see how their little 
piece of land was looking, and if they would go 
with him, perhaps they could contrive amongst 
them all to plan something to be done with 
it. No second bidding was needed, A large 
covered canoe was prepared with cushions and 
mats, and the party started on their visit, 
taking with them Katrina’s younger sister and 
brother. It was near the end of January—of 
all months the most agreeable in Ceylon ; the 
evening was so calm, and soft and fragrant ; 
the air appeared to be as though poured down 
from some other and pure: sphere, wafting 
with it songs of rich melody, and scents of 
rarest flowers. Nature seemed hushed and 
wrapped in sweetest peace. ‘The monsters of 
the forests were at rest. 
away flung their deep, saddening shades o’er 
many a league of plain: and even restless 
man looked forth and felt subdued. 

Their light and well-manned boat went boldly 
up the stream, caring very little about the 
huge trunks of trees that at this time of year 
are met with in most Indian rivers, as thick 
as ahha in a mill-pond. Torn from their 
birthplaces by inundations, they flout down 
the rapids ; until, arrested in their course by 
some trifling obstacle, they get embedded in 
the course of the river. The topes and dells 
and Det appeared to Katrina and her hus- 
band more beautiful than ever on that soft 
evening ; and, had not their own loved spot 
been before them, they would gladly have 
landed a dozen times, to walk about and 
admire the romantic scenery. At last a bend 
of the river took them suddenly to where a 
rising wood-clad field told of their little 

omain. 


d 

But that conld not be their land. Why, it 
had a beantiful little bungalow on it, and one 
of the sweetest gardens round it that could 
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be imagined ; all fenced and quite complete. 
There were outhouses, too, and a huge pile 
of firewood, and a nice winding path right 
down to the water’s edge. Neither Katrina | 
nor her husband could at first believe that | 
they had not halted at the wrong spot: yet | 
there was the huge Jack tree at t re lenfing? | 
place, and there were the yellow bamboos and 
the green arekas by the little stream that 
came tumbling down the hill-side like a child 
at play. Well, they both declared they had 
never seen such a fairy transformation : it was 
like a story in some Arabian book—only a 
grent deal better; for it was all true, and 
would not disappear at dayliglt, as many of 
such things were said to do. 

There was no end to the discoveries made 
by Katrina and her sister, in their rambles 
over the place; and though all was ina very 
primitive torm, there was the foundation for a 
thousand comforts, and as many pleasures be- 
sides. Old Lourenz seated himseli very quietly 
under a huge bread fruit tree, and enjoyed his 
pipe and the contemplation of the happiness 
he had stealthily bestowed. ‘Labour costs but 
httle in the Kast ; and most of the materials 
for the building had been found on the spot. 
Hfouses are seldom built of brick in Ceylon, 
even for zovernment use. The best are usually 
made of “Cabook,” a ferruginous clay easily 
cut from the hill sides, It is quite soft when 
found; but quickly hardens on exposure to 
the air; and in time becomes more solid and 
enduring than any cement. Much of the 
work had been performed by the neighbouring 
villagers, for a little rice or tobacco ; so that 
a great deal had been done for a very little 
outlay. [Lt seemed, however, to Janzs, as 
though a little fortune must have been spent 
upon their land, and he was altogether lost 
in the contemplation of so much valuable 
property. 

The following week saw them in actual 
possession, and Jauzs taking lessons in farm- 


Ing from Katrina ; who assured him that if 


he worked hard enough, and lived lon 

enough, he would make an excellent cul- 
tivator. By small degrees, and with many 
kindly helps from friends and relations, the 
young couple found they had a tolerable esta- 
blishment growing up in their charge. The 
clerk, at the risk of blistering his hands, toiled 
in the open air, morning and evening, whilst 
Katrina overlooked a brace of coolies, who 
laboured through the heat of the day. It 
was quite wonderful to see how things grew 
and prospered round and about them. No 
one in the district of Galle produced such 
delicious plantains as they grew ; their poultry 
was allowed to be remarkably the finest in the 
valley ; their butter the sweetest in the pro- 
vince, and as to bees, none thrived so well as 
did those of Katrina, What was better still, 
Janzs had, about this time, an increase to his 
salary of five rix-dollars a month ; so that, on 
the whole, it might, with truth, be said that 
they prospered ; and indeed they deserved to 
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do so, and no one thought of envying them 
their humble, quiet happiness. 


In this pleasant way a year rolled past. At 
that time a veesel came into harbour, from 
one of the Eastern islands, noted for its fine 
pring of nulenegs a cultivation then 

ly remunerative, but which the jealousy 
the Dutch Government rigidly “ protected,” 
by carefully reserving it to themselves. The 
commander of this ship had brought up with 
him, in a very carcful manner, raany hundreds 
of young nutmeg plants, at the request, and for 
the expecial benefit, of the Receiver of Custonia 
at Point de Galle. These were brought on 
shore in barrele of earth as ship's stores, and 
left in charge of Junza; who, shortly after- 
warda reeetved orders to despatch them to 
the country-house of his superior, One 
barre] was presented by the collector to the 
chief clerk; who, well aware of the great 
value of the nutmeg tree, conceived himeelf 
tu be at once on the high-road to fortune. 

It would be difficult to paint the satisfaction 
with which he knocked out the head of the 
barrel, on its reaching the door of hia little 
bungalow, and feasted his own and Katrina’s 
eyes on the sight of a hundred young nutmeg 
seedlings. It appeared to him as though a 
hundred little guardian angels had suddenly 
condeacended to pay him a visit, to take up 
their abode with Kin for the remainder of his 
natural life, But what were they to do with 
then? Plant them, of course. Yes, but 
how, and where?) Katrina was, for once in 
her Jittle life, most completely at fault on a 

int of agricalture ; and, it turned out on 
inquiry, that old Lourenz knew about as 
much of the proper treatment, agriculturally, 
of the nutmeg tree as did Janzs, or any of his 
office peons, or the old bakd-headed Buddlust 
priest who lived across the river. 

Great was the satisfaction of the chief clerk 
and his active wife tu find that one of the 
sailors of the vessel, which had brought up 
the plants, understood the mode of culture, 
and waa willing to come out to their farm and 
sa them thoroughly in the way of rearing 

ne nutmeg trees, Ave Wab obtained fiom 
the skipper, and the sailor was »von installed 
as hired cultivator under Katrina’s own in- 
gpection. When Janzs arrived home after 
the first day’s operations, he was astonished to 
find a number of moderately sized pits dug 
throughout his best ground, at regular and 
distant intervals. Lie was with difficulty 
persuaded that these gigantic holes were 
necessary for the reception of the Lillipatian 
jants, The sailor assured him that unless the 
oles were made at least five foet deep, and as 
wide as the outer branches of the future tree 
were ex to cover, the plant would not 
thrive. e roots were of the most delicate 
texture ; and, it was only by forminy for their 
reception a roomy of light generous 
that they would be enabled to arriva at 

the vigour necessary for the full nourishment 
of the tree, and the perfection of abundant 
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crops of fruit. Janzs held up hia hands in 
pare astonishment; but he pa oe it Was 
all right, when the two coolies flung basket 
upon basket full of surface soil, and river mud, 
and dead leaves and weeds, into these holes, 
and when the sailor—gently as a nurse with a 
young infant, placed two seedlings in each hole, 
a few inches apart, filled in some more rich 
loamy earth around them, preased them softly 
down, and then finished the ceremony by a 
copious baptism of river-water from a cocda- 
nut shell—Janzs was so pleased with the im- 

ing appearance of the new plantation that 
1e did not heed the sailor's reason for placing 
the little seedlings in pairs; it was to ensure 
a sound, healthy plant, the strongest of the 
couple being left, whilst the more delicate 
plant was pulled out at the end of the first six 
months. 

This, however, was not all the care that 
was needed for the young plants. A score of 
contingencies had to be guarded against, 
There might be too much sun, or too much 
wet, or the wind might loosen them and in- 
jure the roots. Cattle or wild animals might 
get at them, and browse on their tender leaves, 
Which would be fatal tothem. Insects might 
prey upon the young shoot or the new bark. 
Sv that although, as Katrina was assured, 
when the trees did survive all these dangers 
they would be certain to yield a lasting and 
golden harvest, it would not be without a long 
(rial of watchfulnesa and care. But she was 
not easily daunted; the prospect of the future 
cheered on her little heart against all mis- 
rivings, She made the sailor-planter show her 
row they fenced in the nutmeg trees at 
Penang and the Moluccas; how they sheltered 
them trom the scorching rays of the noonday 
sun, and how they protected them from the 
nocturnal attacks of porcupines and wild hogs, 
by weaving prickly bia ia around them on 
the ground. Katrina felt quite sure that she 
could manage the whole plantation, and brin 
every tree to full bearing ; and the sailor too 
his leave, loaded with thanks and homely 
rifts, Janzs thought himself the luckiest and 
iappicst of Custom-House clerks, to possess 
such a wife, and such a garden of nutmeg 
trees, 

Years rolled on in Ceylon much as such 
portions of time are in the habit of doing in 
other places. They brought with them changes 
in men and things at the little sturdy fort of 
Galle, not less than elsewhere. Few changes, 
perhaps, were more apparent than those 
which wero perceptible in the nutmeg plant- 
ation I have described. The little white- 
washed bungalow had spread forth wings 
on either side, and front and ends were 
shadowed by jessamines and roses. Topes 
of waving cucoa, and sago palms, and broad- 
leavod bananas flung a grateful shade over 
the lawn, and the sweet flower garden, 
and the path to the riverside. The Lillie 
putian seedlings were no longer there, but 
in their places rose, proudly and grace- 
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fully, a whole forest of brightleaved, flower. 
spangled nutmeg: trees: and amongst them 
might be seen, if you looked in the right 

lace, Katrina, still busy, and smiling, and 
hao y, with Janzs by her side, and a group 
of little rollicking children revelling on 
the soft green Unwearying care and 
watchfulness had wrought wonders with those 
delicate nutmegs; and now the time had 
arrived when they were about to reap the 
rich reward of perseverance and industry. 
Janzs considered himeelf, as well he might, 
& man of some substance. In a year, two, or 
more, all those beautiful trees would be in 
full bearing; and if, as they gave promise 
to do, they bore two or three hundred nuts 
each, there would be a little fortune for him ; 
a larger yearly revenue than was enjoyed by 
his superior, the collector of Customs, and all 
the clerks and peons together. 

Fate, however, had decreed that all this 
was not tobe. Those sae promising trees 
were doomed to an early and sudden death. 

I mentioned how the collector had obtained 
a vast quantity of these young nutmeg plants. 
There were several thousands of them, and 
their cultivation had cost hum some money, 
and more trouble. But whether it was that 
he selected bad land, or had them planted 
improperly, or neglected them afte: wards, 
there is nothing on record to tell. Certaim 
it is, that his large plantation became a com- 
plete failure, much to his vexation. This 
was no whit lessened, when he learnt, and 
afterwards witnessed, the entire success of his 
subordinate Janzs with huis little gardun of 
nutmeg trees. 

Van Dort, the collector, was a small-minded, 
mean-spirited creature, ax you will soon see. 
He brooded over his disappointment for 
many a long day ; until at length, in the very 
abjectness of his low heart, he thought that if 
he could not succeed, neither should Janzs, 
He knew right well that there was an old 
order in council, forbidding any one in the 
States-General possessions in the Kast Indies 
to cultivate spices, save and except in such 
islands as they declared to be so privileged ; 
namely, Ceylon for cinnamon and pepper, and 
the Moluccas and Penang for the nutmeg and 
cloves. Confiscation and imprisonment for 
the first offence were the mild consequences 
of infringing this law. What the second 
offence was to be visited with, was not exactly 
known ; but better lawyers than Janzs, were 
haunted with an indistinct vision, that in 
such a case was made and provided nothing 
short of the gallows, Now Mynheer Van Dort 
was well aware of the existence of this severe 
order when he panied his large piece of ground; 
but he had reckoned on being able to sell his 
plantation and retire to Europe before the 
authorities at Colombo could hear anything 
of the matter; for, in all probability, there 
‘were not three persons in the island who 
knew of the existence of such stringent laws 
It occurred to him that, as he had failed and 
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nearly ali his trees had died, he might turn 
the success of his clerk to good account on his 
own behalf, by informing the Governor of the 
bold infraction of the laws by Janzs. 

In those quiet by-gone times there were 
but few events of importance to call for any 
exercise of power by the highest authority in 
the colony. It was therefore with uo little 
bustle that the Governor summoned his coun- 
cil to consider and determine upon the con- 
tents of a weighty despatch received from 
Point de Galle. This was the letter of Van 
Dort the collector, informing them of the high 
criminality of his subordinate. It did not 
require much deliberation to settle the course 
to be pursued. The forbidden trees were 
ordered to be forthwith cut down, the pro- 
perty contiscated, Janzs to be imprisoned for 
five years, and the zealous collector to be 
rewarded with promotion on the first oppur- 
tunity. 

Turn once more to the quiet, bright spot, 
the garden by the river. Janz was home as 
usual from his daily duties. It was evening. 
Katrina had given her last orders to the gar- 
dener and the stock-keeper. The children 
were gambolling on the green-sward under 
the large mango-tree, The favourite nut- 
meg trees were heavy with blossom; the sun 
was still lingermg amongst the topmost 
branches of the jambo treca. Everything 

ave promise of one more of those many 
lappy evenings so prized and loved by Janzs 
and his little wife, when a canoe dashed 
heavily against the river-bank, and forth from 
it sprang the fiscal of the district, attended 
closely by a half-dozen of sturdy, grim look- 
ing Malay peons, armed with swords and 
pikes. The officer of the Crown knew Janzs 
well; and, though inclined to be friendly to- 
wards him, had no alternative but to tell him, 
in a few words, the purport of his visit, and 
the canse—those bright-leaved trees waving 
to the breeze, and alive with merry blossoms. 
The poor clerk could be with difficulty per- 
suaded of the reality of the sad news. A sight 
of the Governor’s warrant, however, settled 
all doubts, and Janzs shortly afterwards 
staggered to the bout, between two peons, 
hke a drunken man. Kautrina saw him to 
the water’s edge, and bade him be of good 
cheer, for all should yet he well ; though her 
sinking heart gave the lie to her lips. 

The work of destruction didnot occupy much 
time. Four peous, with sharp axes, made but a 
small matter of those young and delicate trees ; 
and, in about half the time that was usually 
spent in watering them, air were all laid 
prostrate on the ground. ‘The clicking of 
those bright axes fell sadly enough on 
Katrina's ear ; each blow seemed to her to be 
a deadly wound aimed at herself, and as the 
last of those long-tended and much-loved 
trees fell heavily to the ground, her courage 
and spirits fled, and she gave vent to her: 
feelings in a flood of tears. 

Next morning she left that once loved spot, 
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sad and spiritless ; and, taking her little ones there were hundreds of others, which yielded 

with her, placed them in safety with her ample stores of luscious grateful frait, and 

father. She then sought her husband in his flung a cool and balmy shade o’er streams 

prison, to comfort and console him, as best and flowers, in many a quiet nook of that 

ahe might. None there knew whence the sweet garden by the river. 

blow came : so little, indeed, did the sufferers 

dream of how matters stood, that, a few days LIFE AND LUGGAGE. 

after the catastrophe, Katrina waited on the 

collector, and besought him, for the sake of | Write our system of lighthouses, light- 
boats, and beacons, and the matchless judg- 
ment, skill, and daring of our boatmen, on 


Janzs' Jong rervice, to intercede for him, and 
many parts of the coast, are the admiration 


obtain a remission of the crnel sentence. 
Weeks passed away, and it appeared that 

there was small chance of any pardon from the of all, whether natives or foreigners, who have 
Governor, who viewed with the Sapte dis-: any opportunities of experiencing or testing 

Jeasure any contravention of the Imperial: their merits, there has at the very same time 
lowe Janzs abandoned himself to despair .| existed the fact, that the preservation from 
his friends considered him a Jost man, All| shipwrech of a man’s portmanteau receives, as 
but Katrina gave Mp hoping for him. She’ a lawful demand, a proportionate reward—and 
never for a moment lost sight of any chance | the preservation of lis human trunk, nothing 
which seemed to promise success. Night and | whatever. Asif to make this inhuman anomaly 
day she sought for some friendly aid to carry’ perfect,—when a boatman picks up a dead 
out her plan. That scheme was to present a, body and brings it safe ashore, he receives, 
petition tu the Governor, in person: he was! for this important service, five shillings ; but 
reported to be a just man, though despotic in’ if there be a apark of life in it—nothing. Does 
the administration of the laws. Katrina felt) not this really look hke a premium for mur- 
certain that he knew not all the facts of their, der, or a quiet hunock on the head of an in- 
little history, though the collector had assured | sensible person just out of the water, by way 
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her everything had been told him, Amongst ! 
others whom she sought for advice and aid, | 
was the minister of their little church, who 
listened to her with the patience of a child. 
He knew a good deal of their history, though 
not aware of the facis connected with ther 
osseasion of the fatal nutmegs. 
Catrina tell her sad story, pitied her, condoled 
with her, bade her to be of good cheer, and 
finally sent her away, full of futh and hope. 
The good old minister saw at once the 
wickedness of the collector, for he huow who 
had laid the charge against Janzs, We went 
boldly, though carefully, to work : satisfied 
himwelfof the fact of Van Dort having planted 
nutmegs on a larger scale than his clerk, 
though unsuccessfully ; drew up a petition to 
the Governor, obtained the signature of Janzs, 
and then proceeded with it to Colombo, and 
laid it with his own hauds at the feet of their 
ruler. The good man was heard patiently, 
and in twenty-four hours after perusal of the 
petition, instructions were sent vil to Galle to 
the Commandant to institute the most search- 
ing inquiry into the whole case. 

t only remains to relate how the wicked 
collector was detected, and dismissed the 
service. Janzs was not only restored to the 
possession of his lands, but received the 
appuintment of collector of Galle, as compen- 
sation for his imprisonment. And so all 
went well. None was more delighted than 
Katrina, who, however, would not be satiafied 
until they were once more quietly settled on 
their pretty farm, by the river side. There, 
for long years afterwards, they lived in the 
enjoyment of health and ample means, which 
were, after all, brought them, indirectly, by, 
their nutmeg plantation : and though none of; 
those ominous treea were any longer growing, | 
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of “settling the difference ?” 

A ship 13 on a shoal, crowded with pas- 
sengers. Never mind the lives, but look out for 
the luggage! To this systematic and inhuman 
teaching of our statutes, what is the prac- 
{ical answer of the brave coast seamen of 
England ? What answer do the Deal boatmen 
—the Yarmouth boatmen—the Yorkshire boat- 
men—the Broadstairs boatmen, make to this ? 
There is scarecly a single occasion of ship- 
wreck on any part of our coasts which does 
not furnish abundant proofs of the self-devo- 
tion and generosity of the boatmen; all of 
whom, on these dangerous expeditions, are 
generally volunteers, They preserve lives 
whenever it is possible: and it frequently 
oceurs—owing to the short time that elapses 
between a vessel striking and going down, 
or falling to pieces—that for every life they 
save, there is some loss of property, in which 
if preserved instead, they would have derive 
some benefit. 

There is another very striking feature in 
this question. The courageous self-devotion 
of our cuast seamen has produced a corre- 
sponding impulse in many other minds; so 
that while there were not above half-a-dozen, 
if as many, models of boats or crafts for the 
xpecial preservation of property from ship- 
wreck, there were, we believe, in the Great 
Exhibition, some two hundred models of life- 
boats and other apparatus, specially invented 
and constructed for the preservation of human 
life. We have examined upwards of aixty of 
these, and there was not one that did not dis- 
play a certain amount of earnest considera- 
tion and effort to accomplish this single object. 
The models and plans of life-boats sent in to 
compete for the eat of one hundred guineas, 
patriotically and humanely offered by the Duke 
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of Northumberland, amount to the extra- 
i sumber of two hundred and eighty 
many of which were included in those exhibi d 
in the Crystal Palace. Almost all of these 
were . The committee appointed to exa- 
mine the models were men of practical know- 
ledge and ability in maritime affairs; and, 
after long deliberation they settled upon 
no less t. @ hundred special points as 
necessary to constitute a pees life-boat. No 
competition of this kind has ever occurred 
before to call out the skill and ener,ry 
of our ship and boat builders; yet the 
winner of the prize has succeeded in giving 
to his model eighty-four of theso special 
points ; fourteen competitors have accom- 
plished between seventy and eighty of the 
points required, and, yet more surprisingly, 
none are beluw sixty. The highest number 
received the prize announced ; and the two 
next, we hear, prizes also, The Committee 
ive a list in their Report of the whole two 
undred and eighty models, with general 
descriptions, and large folded drawings of 
most of tle best boats; thus showing due 
appreciation, and giving due publicity to 
their estimation. The forethought, justice, 
openness, and handsomeness of the whole 
proceeding is a good rebuke to our Govern- 
ment-way of manaying these matters. Would 
it were likely to be a profitable lesson ! 

lt is painful to think of the length of time 
the people of any country, but especially 
England, will remain apathetic to the most 
dreadful evils, because they are “everybody's 
business,” but no one’s in particular ; except 
that of the sufferers, who are seldom listened 
to, if they survive. This seems to continue 
until some startling event attracts public 
notice—followed by a clear and alarming 
statement of facta—and followed also (for all 
these things are requisite) by the energetic 
and well-informed efforts of some influential 
individual, That there is a loss of property, 
by shipwreck on our coasts, to the extent 
of about a million and a half every year, 
we leave to be discussed at Lloyd’s. The 
public is accustomed to regard all this as 
matter for insurance calculations; but we 
doubt whether the most stolid individual cau 
hear unmoved, that there is also a juss of life, 
on our coasts, amounting to between seven 
and eight hundred human beings every year 
—few of which can be “insured,” but most of 
which leave behind them widows, mothers, 
sistera, and orphans. 

Last year, six hundred and eighty-one 
English and Foreign vessels were wrecked on 
the coasts, and within the seas, of the British 
Isles. Of these, two hundred and seventy- 
seven were total wrecks; eighty-four were 
sunk by leaks or collisions; sixteen were 
abandoned ; and three hundred and four were 
stranded, and 80 as to require them 
to discharge cargo. As nearly as can be as- 

eighty lives 


eertained, seven hundred an 
were lost. Ip the disastrous gale of the 13th 
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of January, 1843, one hundred and three 
vessels were wrecked on the shores of the 
United Kingdom. In the gale of the Sist of 
Auguat, and lst of September, 1833, no Jess 
than sixty-one British vessels were lust on the 
east coasts. In three separate gales which 
occurred in the years 1821, 1824, and 1829, 
there were lost on the east coast, between the 
Humber and the Tees, one hundred and sixty- 
nine vessels. In the single month of March, 
1850, not less than one hundred and thirty- 
four vessels were wrecked on our coasts, or 
an average for the month of more than four « 

The number of wrecks, be it remem- 
bered, is only taken from official reports ; no 
doubt, many occur which never appear in 
Lloyd's lists or other public records. They 
are lost at sea with every soul on board. 

We find, from the report of the Committee, 
that the whole number of life-boats on 
the British cousty was last year under one 
hundred, and of these at least one-third 
were in an unserviceable condition. In Ire- 
land, with one thousand four hundred miles 
of coast, there are only eight boats, nearly 
all of which are out of repair, althoug 
the coast of Wexford is one of the most 
dangerous and fatal of the whole frontier of 
the United Kingdom. In Scotland, with a 
seaboard of one thousand five hundred miles, 
there are also only eight boats; but there is 
not one upon the west coast from Cape Wrath 
to the Solway Firth, an extent of nine hun- 
dred miles ; nor is there a single life-boat for 
Orkney and Shetland. Of the English boats, 
forty-five are on the east coast. On the 
Northumbciland coast there are seven boats, 
or one for every cight miles; at Shields, 
three ; fifteen on the shores of Durham and 
Yorkshire, or one tor every ten miles; in 
Lincolushire, fuur boats, or one for every 
fifteen miles; and Norfolk and Suffulk have 
ten boats, or one for every five mules, There 
are alsyy boatsat Broadstairs, Aldborough, and 
Harwich. These ive the parts of the island 
best supplied. In other parts there is a 
shameful deficiency, expecially on the Scotch 
and Welsh coasts. On the south cuast, from 
Dover to the Land’s End, a distance of four 
hundred and twenty miles, there are seven life- 
boats, but none at Penzance, where most needed. 
At the Scilly Isles there is one inefficient 
boat; the same at St. lves and Bude; and 
little better at Padstow. “So that” (we 

uote from the report of the Committee) “ from 
Palinouth round the Land’s End by Trevose 
Head to Hartland Point, an extent of one 
hundred and fifty miles of the most exposed 
coast in England, there is not a reall efficient 
life-boat ! the Bristol Channel, the North 
Devon Association maintains three life-boats . 
in Bideford Bay. There is a new life-boat at 
Ilfracombe, and one at Burnham. On the 
south coast of Wales—from Cardiff round to 
Fishgard, a, distance of two hundred miles— 
there is one life-boat only, at Swansea, and 
that is unserviceable.” 
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The great annual lous of life, and the utterly 
inefficient condition of many of the compara- 
tively few life-beate possessed by so extensive 
a line of consta—some of the most dangerous 
of which have not a mingle boat—has at length 
aroused the energies of the National Shaip- 
wreck Asaocintion an! during the last two or 
three yeara they have given great attention 
to the mubjyect Bot the final Wow which has 
caused the Duke of Northamberland (the 
President of the Assocuition) to best han 
self ao eficetaills, 18 a lamentable and unpte 
cedented disnater, by which no less than teenty 
of the best plots out of the Tyne were drowned 
Tt 1s thus narrated in the report — 


“At South Sluclda, on Uae 4th Deosember, 1814, 
the hfe boat, manned with teenty four pelcts went 
out to the mad of the Betsy, of Lite hampton 
stranded on the Herd sund = here way he 
from the castward, but hide wind an Klong 
cbb tide Shin beat had reached the 
was lymg longside with lier head to the custwarl 
with a rope fast to the quarter but the how fast 
not secured Ele shipwrecked nien were about te 
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mittee consider boate of this class excellently 
for launclang or beaching pen a 
gaudy coast in “not very stormy weather ;” 
but they are low mm the stern, and otherwise 
ao built as to be hable to be swamped by the 
eur! of a following sea, when running before 
the wind Another class of craft 1s formed 
by boats, which without bemg properly life- 
boats, are yet aafe and Sandy vessels in & 
tulerably heavy sea-way, and very fast both 
in sailing and pulhng These appear tu have 
been formed npon the model of the galley 
used by the Kentish boatmen for suumer 
kervier anid the Goodwin Sands, and are im- 
valuable for certain localitus The difference 
of Jocalities is very yudicionsly kept m view 
by the commuiftes though their aim has been 
to obtam as perfect a lite boat as possible for 
general usc 
She collection of life-boat models in the 
Great Lxhibttion—most of which were com- 
petiturs for the prize-has afforded us mate- 
Vals fur many mtcresting reflections No such 
bouts, as the majority of these are, could have 


descend into the hifi bout) when a heavy knot of been produce L by any ineitements of a sudden 
sea, recoiling from the bow of the seas], canght call, or mere question of lucrative demand, mm 
the bow of the boat, and turned ber up on end ‘so short a period The objects they are w- 
throwing the whole of the crew and the water unto! tended to accomplish must have long occu- 


the stern sheets fhe bowfast not holding — the 
boat drove im thas posiuen astern of the vessel 
when the ebb tde runing myndly into her astern, 
the boat completely turned end oter end and went 
ashore botvom up On this occasion, tweaty out 
of twenty four of the crew, were chowned under the 
boat On seeuig the accident, two other life boats 
humediately dashed off from North and South 
Shiclds, snved four of the men, and rescued the 
crew of the ‘ Botay ‘ 


It was justly considered that an accident 
hke the above to any hfe boat should be 
rendered umpossible The Committe, there 
fore, drew up, after Jong deliberation, the 


pid the minds of most of the inventors, and 


‘must be the result also of nmumerable expe- 


Time nts, cach briuging with it seme conviction, 
Amc correction or some additional care, 
provision, and unprovemcut Several of them 
present a vary extraordinary appearance. 

Mi: J Francis exhibits a boat, in shape not 
vnilihe an clongated gourd, or an hou: glass 
cut mhalf Thuis shape is occasioncd by la 
a-cells fore and aft, which must give great 
buoyancy M1 II Bell, of Mullbank, has 
invented a verv clever nest of boats for 
emigrant ot troop ships, one fitting into 
the other, sv as to oecupy little more room 


hat of one hundred pomts requisite to con-jthan a single boat The mvention of Mr 
stitute a perfect dife-boat Gilbert Bromley, of Sheerness, seems chiefly 
When the models for competition were sent to consist of alding to an ordinary good sea- 
in, the oommuttee divided them into five cl isses boat, a circulating an-case, hke a great black 
The first 1s thet of boats formed on the snake, lying coiled all round the inde of the 
pontoon prociph , the second, of boats formed beat just beneath the gunwale There 15 a 
on the raft or catamaran principle , the third boat by P van der Bosch, of Osterhout,in the 
belong to the type of the troop boat or broad Netherlands, winch resembles the body of a 
flat paddle-boa boat , the fourth, are deseribed black fish, and seems almost as buoyant and 
as partaking chiefly of the north-countrs coble' phable It 13 beth water-taght and air-tight , 
pecuhanities ; and the fitth as compored of} and im it are seated three men im water proof 
modifications of the ordinary boat in cverv dresses united, as it were, to the deck of the 
day-use , these modifications generally briny boat, which 18 quite covered over, so that the 
ing 1t, to a greater or less degree, within the whole boat seems of one piece, with the upper 
ommation of those which are commonh half of three men sticking out of the upper- 
known aa whale-bouts The flat paddle-box most part They are each provided with a 
boat comes principally from the coal ports of strong canoe-paddle, havmg a double blade. 
the North, and the hist suling craft of the It 1s evident they could live (boat and men) in 
whale-boat especies from Deal and the coasts any sea. The provision for saving hfe cvnsists of 
of Noifolk and Suffolk, in which locahties a strung cord which passes along each side of 
wrecks generally take place on vutlying sands, the mache, formed mto a number of loops or 
rendering 1t necessary for the rescuing boats divisions, for shipwrecked persons to hold on 
to make ther way to the scene of chuaster by, or to which they might be fastened. For 
ander canvas The coble form comes from any short period thas would be excellent, but 
Yorkshire and Northumberland. The com- if there was a high sea rwaming, 1b is to be 
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feared that many might be drowned upon the| propesed by the committee , the chief of which 
surtace, from the total abeence of all protec. are its merity as a rowin and eailing boat , 
tion The boat by the Messrs Harding his a its buoyancy, that it allnats itwelf , emptees 
curous cradle-hke appearance Mr John itself, rights itself, 1s roomy for passengers , 
Robinson, of Stepney, exhibits a twin beat, | 138 of moderate weight for t1ansport long shore, 
constating of two boats coupled together by a &, &e A rival boat of sumlar form, com- 
copper ba, which allows of a little play, | Lining ee with elegance is exhilited by 
bat no separation We should think it umpos- Mi: W R. Hawkes of Whitby ‘The Messrs 
stble to be capsized , and we take it for x1 intcd Plenty, of Newbury exhibit also several 
that the twain contain an-cells which would excellent life boats, nor must we omit the 
preserve the boats fiom gong down of filled boat of the Messrs White, of the Isle of 
with water, though we did not cbserve this Wight Itis built of mahogany, with sides 
rovision in their construction [li Mcssrs_ sloped in a wy to let the sea ran freely m 
ale, of Wintby have provided a uct, w an and out But this does not matter, as she 
addition to ther life-Loat appwatus by has an cases along each side, and at both 
which a knot of drowning persons may be ends ¢ wh im separ ite compartments, so that 
fished up altogether in cases of extrenaty , the destructiun of one will not mynre the 
and M1 G H Gale, of Swanger bas cx other Ihe rowers sit up to ther knees in 
lubited a hydrostatic appuatus for life boats | water, thc water she ships and retama being, 
slups, Ge, made of ,utt, perch. Ma ‘w fact het ballast A rope passes down the 
Hiuland, of Scurborough, has invented «1 middle thom stem to stern, so that uf her 
cylindiiwal lifebowt and Mr J Dimy of bottom were clean stcve in, or ground away 
artlepool exhibits a model and plin of a upon rocks it would littl matter, the rowers 
slup and shore lite boat made of sheet on keeping thei seats and the passengers cling- 
which will mght herself if upset Mr <A , ing to the rope going down her aiudille One 
Wentzel of Lambeth du invented a Loit | of these boats tu now at Broadstairs In the 
the sides ot which curve inwards so ts almost | Exhibition we have also observed a prodigious 
to form a deck, laving only a narrow space | mumaber of models of rafts air tubes, ar bags, 
for vats in the middic but it neuly am | ut belts bulbs, and cushions with apparatuses 
possible to ‘ ship a sca, 16 would be equally | of cork Indiin rubber gutty ieee caout- 
Impossible to get the water out, unless there chouc de, all with the single minded num of 
be some provision of valves for the purpose, preservin,, lite, and all quite mdependent of 
as we fin] m the boat of Mr W Pitcisou the numerous efforts m the gime direction, 
the vilves of which have the additional culled mto prominent notice by the announce- 
advantage of being self acting ment of the Duke of Northumberland We 
Some of these models ire furnished with: should not omit, thit the Duke has set the 
cork bricks and wedges stowed alout then ble example of prepuing to fit out, at his 
bottom or fixed outside the zunw uc, uswer own expense, a life bow, and a hife-boat 
mg the double pur pose of obt unins bucy ancy, ; station, at every dangerous point of the 
and acting wfeudas Onc ofth ec litter has) N rthumberl ind const 
nearly hilt the sides made of «ik  Lhere} This greatly m rcased considcration for 
are several of the buce build, but so con | human lite will, we trust, awiken the legis- 
structed in then an cells as to fi at when|}liture to the necessity of an alteration m 
the inside & full of water, up to the setts inj the laws respecting salvage Very recently 
fact, the bottom of these botts i nothing} a 4 lant fullow who had Ixen instrumental 
but a grating open to the ser beneath Onelim savin, n> Iess than seventy lives with 
of the boats exhibited us inde of Indiin}his own galley, was lost im a storm off 
rubber, “so thin that, as its American in | Dungeness, and his wife and family are 
ventor says, “it may be folded up, and put ; thrown upon the public fur a charitable sub~ 
mto the pocket” Thc pocket must belong to sctiption! Lhe subseription is most right 
& very considerible “great” coat, we fancy and lundly in itself, indeed, notbing elge 
But the Cloak Boat of Ma Matthews, cf remamsa to be done under existing circum- 
Charing Cross, has becn proved, by 1 trial stanccs —but let us only suppose that he 
instituted at the request of the Roy ul Humane hal swed, instcad of the lives, some portion 
Society, to be a practical thing It 15 2 very of seventy ¢ urgoca of bear skins, rabbit sking, 
good waterproof cloak, which, by inflating amok skins, deer shins, boat’s-bristles, horse- 
eylindcr, 18 convertible into a boat in less than | Jide cow hides, and other peltry—how very 
one minute, and its weight 14 only eybt'dittucnt would have been the circumstances 
unds Mr Matthews has also exlubited a of lis widow and family! Some very earnest 
fe boat, made of his wate: proof fabric, which suggestions on this point appeared lately m an 
les m a collapsed or flat and cloth hke state, able article in the “ Atlas’ newspaper 
yet can be inflated ready for use wthreeor “Why not give a man who has saved life, 
four minutes at the risk of i own a a biased clam upon 
The boat to which the Northumberland the preserved person ? Why not, in fact, treat 
hi has been awarded, is by Mr James life as property! Why not Give salvage for 
hing, of Yarmouth. It comprises, as life? If brave men are ready to risk their 
erevioudls atated, eighty-four of the pomts existence gratia, the more the reason that they 
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ought to be paid—and highly paid—for their 
daring. We'may be told t me the individuals 
rescued may be poor—inay have, in fact, loat 
in the wreck their means of paying any such 
elaim, and that it is impossible to value lives 
like market goods. Our answer is ready :— 
Affix a premium (o exch person saved. Let a 
trifle extra be charged, upon ordinary in- 
surance principles, over an ubove the fixed 
fares, so far as passengers go—and let a trifle 
be deducted fiom the wages of seamen, or, if 
it be thought better, imposed as a rate upon 
every Lritish ship, coasters paying the largest 
proportion; and, from the fund thus ac- 
cumulated, Jet there be ample lite-boat 
acconmodation provided, and ample remune- 
ration bestowed upon any boat's crew instru- 
mental in saving life.” This is, no doubt, a 
move in a good direction, though we should 
object to any deduction for the purpuse being 
made from the wagesof seamen ;—first, because 
they are by no means overpaid for the hard- 
shipe and perils of their habitual liver ; and, 
secondly, because such a deduction would 
instantly make the whole thing unpopular 
throughout the crews of the merchant service. 
But that a fund should be raised somehow, 
we have never for an instant doubted ; and 
that the Government should not be allowed to 
slink out of all further care, by saddling the 
entire burthen upon the men most likely to 
need assistance (which would, in fact, be a 
grievous tax, in addition to their evil chances), 
we think almost equally ubvious, and we 
believe that the voice of the country will, 
before long, be heard in a demand for the 
eynanient of this important question of 
salvage, so that a mau’s life should be con- 
sidered, at least, as valuable as property in his 
portmanteau. 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 


(Suggeatad by seaing a venerable Oak ww Warwickshu e, which 
Ww supponed to occupy the exuct Centre of Angland ) 


A 30Y stirs dhrough thy branches, Ancient Tree, 
Exulting, waving im thy verdant pride ; 

Free, o'er the mighty heart, whence urcles free 
A swift and generous tide ! 


Rear high the honours of thy leafy spoil ! 

O'er the broad Land thy goodly branches wave ! 
Strike deep thy roots within the kindly soil 

That way not bear a slave ! 


The heart of England Thou! but not the heart 
Of distant lands that own her widening sway ; 

For, as from Aer, Day's cheermg beams depart, 
They flush to meet its ray ! 


Wave green! fit emblem of the constant mind, 
The patient courage, the endunng will, 
That onward, ever, bears her sons to find 
New paths—new homes to fill. 


And ere they fill new graves, to leave a trace, 
cote “ar ba gadis: lane pat Aral 
They toil—-the firm, unconquerable race,— 
Sons of the Ocean Queen ! 
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Look o'er the Land, thou Ancient Warder, still ! 
What of the night, Old Watcher? Thou canst speak 
Of times when first above the dushy Lill 
Thou saw’st the morning break ; 


Of times when Truth, impatient of the gloom, 
Rejoicing like the strong man in his might, 
Arose, the darkling nations to ulume, 
And run its race of light. 


Wave proudly' Thou hast marked the gradual ruy, 
From old heroic ages dimly caught, 

Expand to Freedom's pure and perfect day 
Of Action and of Thought. 


And yet the thoughtful eye may trace where lis 
A cloud, that 1f no larger than the hand, 

In gathering blackness casts through sumer shies 
A shadow oer the land! 


When shall some soul arise, in fervent trath, 
To banish from our Heaven its dark presage, 
And yearn, in Chnstian love, o’er untaught Youth, 
And unenlightened Age ? 


When wall they learn to know—our Country's 
Chiefs— 
What works the poor inan's wvo—-the poor man’s 
weal; 
Look on his homely joys, his lowly griefs, 
And feel what Peasants feel? 


Oh ' be it ours to put the evil thing 
That lurks within our Israel’s camp—away ; 
Then every year will brighter blessings bring, 
And every coming day 


Will break in richer glory o'er our skv, 
When Lisxrry and Peace their palm crown 
wreathe, ; 
Where none unpitied live—unsuccoured dic,— 
Where all are free, that breathe! 


CHIPS. 


A ZOOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 


On the third day of October, 1851, and 
towards the hour of evening, one of the Boa 
Constrictors in the Zoological Gardens of the 
Reyent’s Park received a present of two live 
rabbits for his supper. It is a painful thing to 
contemplate any process of killing; but the boa 
constrictor would not eat rabbits if they were 
dead, and then he would die himself of starva- 
tion, so that it comes toa question of serpent’s 
lite or rabbit's life ; for if you keep one, you 
must sacrifice the other ; and no doubt the ser- 
pent thinks, if he thinks at all on the subject, 
that since rabbits must be killed by somebody, 
he, who is to live by them, has as much right to 
kill rabbits as vag fat else. On the other hand, 
however, it is a blessed provision of nature, or 
circumstance, that these home-bred rabbits 
have no comprehension of their destination, no 
sense of what a serpent is. They skip about 
in the inside of the great glass case, quite at 
their ease ; they often approach close to the 
serpents nose, and even touch it with their 
own-—on which occasion both serpent and 
rabbit draw back with a little start. When 


Gharinn iekens] 


the weather 18 cold, the rabbits continually 


neatle themselves between the folds of the 
serpent, for the sake of the warmth, remaining 


there until he suddenly bethinks himaclt ot | 


devouring them, and they have often been 
found asleep in a coil of the seipent’s tal, 
with the serpeut’s head remotely watching 
thei. 

On the ae then, as previously stated, a 
boa constaictor has two lively rabbits given 
him for Lis supper 
food for some weucks, it is supposwd that the 
rabbits will be a very accept ible present for 
his Serene Lenwthmess Lhe cool ar of 


autumn 1s tempered by a warnun, apparatus. 


2 his suloon, but mm case he should wish tor 1 
still greater degree of heat, a blanket 15 piven 
hun ty creep under, or in the folls of which 
he miy enroll himself at his pleasure Lt 
18 not a fme householl blanket, but a thick, 
rough, railway blankit wrapper of the largest 
size All his cuintorts beam thus ittunded to, 
the khecper of the Serpent house bows and 
takes his depirture for the might 

As itis an Umost infallible test of temper 
and general condition of mind and bol), 
how in indivi lual, of whitever ure, deports 
himself on being awikened suddenly—some 


children, and ,rown up peopl, always 
awaking § toss," and otheis, siming—we 
cannot but chk it would be very interesting 


to anyboly fond of a practical study of 
natural history, to ,o through ul the den» 
cages and cises of a large collection of 
animals, during the night, by way of uc ting 
the very diffeacnt receptions he would inect 
with from different species vf cicatures thus 
aroused from theu slumbiis Such um 
opportunity 18 contunually enjoyed Ly the 
fortunate individual who holds the ofhce of 
watchman in the Zoological Gardens who 
goes the rounds vt ull the houses * an uthe 
receptacles every night with his lunteru 

In the course of the night of the 31d of Octo- 
ben last past, the watchman as usual centered the 
Serpent house Walking round, and holding 
up his lantern to the different ciscs, he per 
ceived that the boa constrictor 8 “supper” was 
hopping about the case in a very unconccrucd 
manner , but, on turnimy from the rabbits to 
ther propiietor, what was his dismiy at 
percerving that the serpent had seized upon 
one corner of the thick, rough blanket, in 
preference, and was drawing 1¢ down his 
distended throat ! 

Away ran the watchm in to call np the head 
keeper The head keeper left his bed directly, 
and, huddimng on a en clothes, huined to 
the Serpent-house The statement of the 
watchman was but too grue, and, by thus 
tame, the boa constrictor had contrived to 
draw down more than half the blanket The 
head keeper, knowing it would be in vain 
to endeavour to get the blanket back, after 
“matters had gone eo far,” hoped that the 
serpent would dingorge 1¢ of his own accord, 
if left to himself quietly, aa soon as he found 
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As he has not had any 
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that he had made a mistake in the food he 
had chosen Both head keeper and watchman, 
therefore, went away 

It 1s the opinion of Mr Mitchell, the secre- 
tary of the Zoological Souety, who is con- 
stantly studying the habits of anumals, that the 
serpent has no palate, and, that in the mght 
he had mace a dait and a snap at one of 
the rabbits , but, missing 16 m the darkncss 
had caught a mouthful of the blanket, and 
concuiving it to be a very good rabbit (but 
with rather a loose skin, we should jy diac 
had never troubled hunself with any furthea 


considerations 


In the morning, when the head keeper 
went to the Serpent house, In a very anxious 
stitc of mind as to the result, there he saw 
the two rabbits sitting up Ly the side of the 
serpents waiter pin, washing them faces, to 
be nice and tidy for the day,—and the last 
two inches of the thick railway blanket just 
going down the serpents thioat! 

Since this event, the serpent has never 
shown any bsi,ns of having discovered his 
blunder, o: any disposition to disgorge his 
bedding Ihe thin, is, of course, quite imdi- 
yestible Wad he swallowed two o1 three 

ullochs hi les, his work would have been on 
sure ,roun ly of decomposition , but as to this 
coarse piece of manutacturc, what hope can 
his fronds have} ‘Lhe scapent, however, lies 
toipid, as usual afte: a good meal, drinks 
more water than he drinks in general, and 
perseveres with full reliance on his wonderful 
powers and pecuhar or, uization The blanket’ 
can be seen to have moved several feet down 
hislcly It 1s now about the middle (Octo 
ber 28th) “Wall he min a¢¢ 1t somehow, or will 
he dic? Lhat is the problem 


JIIBUNAIS OL COMMWMERCI 


Onr does notcuc to wk 1tulor lus opmion 
of the pric of figs, and a very good judge 
of the Jaw m Fn lsh Courts, may be a bad 
judie of the equity in English trade The 
life und spuit of our whole body of European 
copnmmcne jes in the principle of strict 
mutuil contidence established among mer- 
chants _kvary trude has its technicalities 
and its usages which icgulatc its movements 
lo evade these, 18 t» be dishonest mm one’s 
calling, although it may be a proccedin 
not demonstrably dishoucst when guveloned 
in the technicalities of law Commercial 
questions betwecn merchants, t:aders, bankers, 
and others, concerning buying and selling, 
dishonoured bills, interpretation of engage 
ments, frauds mn imitating tradc marks, and 
such matters, do not want to be confused with 
inysteries, delays, and quibbles, as the o1- 
dinary course of law contuses them , they do 
not want to be tried before men who have to 
receive from witnesses the most elementary 
principles upon which they can found a judg- 
ment These questions arise between wen, 
the hfe of whose business 1s undeviating 
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Inty, and they ought to be tric simply, 
iad i ther hewn settee only before men 
who are themselves also eng i.ed in commerce, 
and are versed in all the usiges of which they 
treat The extent t» which law backs men 
who will study its windmys for the purpose of 
commercial fraud bv bill mannficturin,, and 
by adozen otherwise isac great, that appr is 
to “justice only tend to werken the re hance 

honour whch is the mansprins of 
Morsivan trade So merchints here cr there 
daily ander loss or wrong from others an! 
submit tort rather than be ala» wrong doers 
to themaclses by going to the lawycrs for a 
remedy 

Wherever merchants arc the want is felt 
or bw been felt, of an upri ht and cc myx tent 
‘Tnibunal of Commerce before which com 
meraal disputes might be brought and tned 
without legal cquivocition upon thar own 
merita, by men acquainted with the prinaples 
of trade By the (onsen des Prud hommes 
the want has becn supplied im braun c ath 
heen supphed also im ftuy Spun Eelgmm 
Hambury and Sardima it nt vary shertly 
be supphed om North Amenca In Lnyland 
14.18 felt, but itis not supple l 

With the unpcrtant md—in facet ander the 
presidency—ot Lord Whauneliffe with the 
support of Lord Brougham, never tuling im 
any causc which promiscs to lessen the gre it 
burden of a complex atate Of law— an eflort os 
now heme made t> obtam the catablishment 
of ‘Irbuanals of Commerce im this conntry 
The yuiees dunrd uc to be men of hizh 
rank in the vasous departments of commer 
celal hte—men who find time te act asdiecters 
of many companies, and who would checartully 
tind time as paid judges sitting on certain 
days to give the beneht of then experience 
for the solution of disputes among comm: rad 
men 
nth wav The Tmbunals of Commence in 
France settle more cases in one day than all 
the eivil tribunals tozether pet through ma 
month 


brought before a trtbunil of this nature, 
from whose ck cistons ne appeal has once been 
made 

On the 8th of May last, a meeting called 
by the Lord Mayor at the request of more 
than a thousand merchants, fit thoroughly 
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in our es, the principle we have “_ 
stated, ‘<a Spennena heartily to all Nee 


BUILDING AND FRELHOLD LAND 
SOCIETIES 


WF said, in our article on Combinations,* 
that we assented heartily to the whole piin- 
ciple upon which Freehold Land and Bu'din 
Souctics have been established We pe 
how: ver, a packet of cautions, which we now 
procecd to open We fcel no captious objec- 
tiuns, or indirect opposition Our simple 
obycctis to help on the movement by making 
1% more fally understood 

The numbcr of Building Bocieties at present 
rezistercd 18 said to exceed two thousanu and 
fifty and the total ycurly amount paid into 
them by the niddle an] working-classes 135 
perk ups equal to tour nullions sterlny New 
soaicties of this kid are contmually bein 
pr jected and commenced Let us now add, 
that of the socuties cxisting, and of those 
proposcdl not more than bout cne in twelve is 
conducted ra principles that will enable 1t 


jturly to falhi the promises which it holds out 


to its supporters We do not mcan that they 
are often fraudulent im thar mtention , very 
fu from that We mean tht such mstitutions 
require to be hiaed on better calculations than 
thea projectora generally can supply They 
are too frequently established empinically, by 
men erring in wnocence , because they do uot 
know the delicacy and the difheulty of the 
a stion with which thev undertake to deal 

he consequence is not, deed, ruinous to the 
multitude of industrious men, out of whose 
acquire! hits of providence this large 
mnount of money grows they do not lose 
the bread that they have cast upon the waters , 


The justice of a cave ig ac marrive Lat; but it comes back to them after too many 


lays Their money returns to them with 1n- 
crease , but it 18 an increase vastly less than 
had been promised and a good deal less than 


In our own Stock Exchan.t, for|misht have been obtamed out ot a system of 
more than fitty yenrs rl questions are 


Mutual Benefit Investment, placed upon a safe 
and cautions footing 

trechold Land Societies and Building 
Socie tres are not identical but brother schemes 
One brothe: 1s much oldcr than the other, 
ind, in the present statc of the law, the elder 
18 the satur one to open an account with, 


subnntted to the public this question of Cum ,thit is to say, there is no cobweb of legal 


mercial ‘Jrittunals, of domg un Fogland what 


haa been done aheady im other commerel | 


countries Lord Whirneliffi at that mectmg, 
said that ‘ he for his; ut would lend every 
assistance In hia power to aid the movement, 
for he regarded the improvements in the 
machinery requiatte for sitting commeraal 
differc neces in a moral rather than a mateual 
point of view He looked upon st not merely 
aa an arrangement for settling questions 
between mdividuale, but as giving tone to the 
entire comme: cial wo id” 

The details ut the question cannot find place 


duubt hanging at present over the proceed- 
ings of a Bur ding Svuety, while the opera- 
tions ot a Land Society are mystified a little 
by the texture of the law 

They came across the horder out of Scotland. 
Hard-headed Scot#h labourers hrst struck out 
the idea, perhaps assisted by thear pariah clerk 
Their idea was as follows We think it very 
expensive work to lure house furniture, or 
carts, or ploughs, paying thea value perhaps 
several times over m our hives, without 


The Good Side of Combination,” page 56 of the present 


Whevtes Weieone.} 
ever them Isst not equally ex- 
travagant to hire our houees ? The money we 


pay year after year in rent for the mere night 
of occupation, 18 enough, 11 no very long time, 
to buy the houses or the cottages outright 
and make them ours for ever 
lable to empty houses, and such accidents 
may not, indeed, pet ten per cent 
cent is what we pay upon his outlas 
join together and contribute from our weekly 


earnings little sums that will enible us to. 


build ourselses cottaes , be lan Herds to cu 
selves, and pay into out own purse the land 
lurd’s prot So thought the villa ra wh» m 
the year 1815 formed thenwelves mtaa club at 
Kirkcudbright, ind established the first Bu neht 
Buildwwg Sovety, under the auspices of thi 
dail of Selkirk 

‘Lhew reasening was sound, wd thur re 
solve was prudent, nevertheless, of coursc 
these villagers are not a type of all house 
occupiers Ihere are many men whore put 
suits in lift’ or tastes, may led them to make 
frequent changes ot abode , aud for all such 
men if i cheaper to rent houses than 
to buy them But for any man whatever 
his class in life who 1s able to tuke occupa 
tion of a house or cottige and remain per 
manently in it there can be no doubt that it 
would be a much more econ mi i proceet 
ing to make the abode his own thin to pay 
reut for it Want of cuptil alonc stood nm 
the way, and the humble lab urcrs of Kirk 
cudbuight first suggested the solution of that 
difhculty ‘Lhe example spread, in Scotland 
first, and then to Mancheste: and Liver pool 
After the ycar 1830, the imereiwe of shane 
socictics became so rapid, thit they forced 
themselves on the attention of the Te gusl wture 
No unbiassed man could fail to perccive how 
greatly they promoted caretul prudent hubits 
and how much more likely it waa that men 
who had savea moncy thom their earnings to 
purchase a little property and hav 1° stake 
in the country,” were to hecome orderly und 
honest citizens, even if ever they bud beenotha 
wise disposed Accordingly, in 1636, an Act 
was sa for the Re gulation of Benefit Build- 
ing Soctreties, because, says the preamble, § it 18 
expedient to afford them encourayzement and 
protection” Building Societies werc, by this 
Act, made legal within certun limts The 
first section enacts that “it shall be lawful for 
any number of persons in Great Britain and 
Ircland to form themselves mto and establish 
sovieties, for the purpose of raising, by the 
mouthly or other subacriptions of the several 
mernbers of such societies, shares not exceed 
mg the value of one hundrid and fifty pounds 
for each share , such subseriptions not to ex 


eeed in the whole twenty shillings per month 


for each share or stock, or fund , tor the pur- 
pose of one ue each member thereof to 
reeeive out of the 


more dwelling-house or dwelling-houses, or 
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Lhe landlord, 


but ten per | 
Tet us, 


fands of such society the, 
amount or value of his or her share or. 
shares therem, to erect or purchase one o1 | 
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other real or leasehold estate, to be secured | 
by way of mortgage to such somety, until the | 
amount or value of his o: her 2 pea shall | 
have been fully repud to such somety with 
the interest thereon,” &c 
Pausing now to reflect a little upon this | 
clause of the Act, we have to obauve, that 1te 
terms fail to include visibly, and. can only be 
stiained to imply, the form which had been 
assumcd by a large namber of Building 
Societies, even so long ago as the yeu 1836 
Between 1515 aud 1536, as we have aaid, the 
idev spread, and it spread not only by a 
multiplication of the number of soceties, but 
by an extenston of the principle The first 
idca was to build cottages, then there was 
added the notion of buying them ready built, 
and lending money, tcr the purchase on mort- 
guge of the property, to members who desired 
to buy weonce Such members pad, in weekly 
sump, tive per cent interest upon the loan, 
with somethmg towaids repryment of the 
principal , so that then whole debt came to be 
wiped off gradually within a fixed number of 
years it the cnd ot which the borrowei he- 
came fice master of his little property ‘This 
wis asmuch aw the Act recoznmsed, but the 
extension ot the prmciple had not stopped 
here By constant investment of the capital 
subscribed, it yielded to the subscribing mem- 
bars compound interest , and many working 
ncn or tradesmen to whom it was not conve- 
nient to buy vcottaze o a house, desired to 
have the advantage of a Building Society os a 
mire ple of investment—a place for the m= 
crc asc of sUinty eeinee or petty sums of idle 
ewh Others, who did not wish to buy a dwell- 
In, saw means of using capital to thei advan- 
tise, m tride o: otherwise, which they would 
hke to borrow of those who would take repay- 
ment in the shipe of small monthly ustal- 
ments Lo the wants of such men—~the wants 
of thea own members—Buuding Societies 
hid be sun gradually to respond, and they had 
become, ain fut Mutual Benetit Investment 
Sojetics, already 1n 1836, as they now all are, 
facility for the purchase or crection of buildings 
being: only one of the advantages placed al the 
option of then subscribers, and meluded im 
a much more comprehensive scheme The 
fiamcrs of the Act being, perhaps, meuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the 2cal nature of the 
institution for which they pro posed to legialate, 
worded thur claus 4 with a view to the wants 
ot Building Societies, im the strict sense of the 
word vom was nade, theretore, tor doubts 
conecimng the legality of a socicty worked 
upon more comprehensive principles, until 
several decisions of the judges showed that it 
was the determination to aasist the apuait of 
the tnactment, by interprcting its clauses 
very liberally In the same way, from the 
wordiny of the first clause, there arose a doubt 
whether 1t would be legal for the same man 
to hald more than one share in a society , and 
one of the judges expressed a strong extia- 


‘judicial opimon that he could not After- 
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wards, however, decisions were given, founded 
open a more liberal interpretation. The 
ilding Socigttes Act, for several reasons, 
will have to be revised within a few years, 
and then it will be highly desirable that the 
full principle should be acknowledged, that 
the name “ Building Society,” which no longer 
ba eva the true thing, shall be put aside, 
Mutual Benetit Investment Society, the 

P name, be fairly substituted. 
e act further provides, that the rules 
d for cach society are to be transmitted 
to the barrister appointed to certify the rules 
of Savings Banks, together with a fee of one 
guinea, and by him to be certified. Until 
they have been thus certified and duly en- 
rolied, Building Societies do not receive pro- 
tection from their Act; and all their public 
doings render them subject to the laws affect- 
ing Joint Stuck Companies These laws forbid 
any society of men “to make public, whether 
by way of prospectus, handbill, or advertise- 
ment, any intention or proposal to form any 
company for any purpose,” unless the oh 
moters shall fir-t register certain particulars 
at the Joint Stock Company's Registration 
Office. That is an expensive operation ; its 
omiasion is alao expensive ; for it custs a fine of 
five-and-twenty pounds, ‘The consequence of 
this oversight is, that a check is put upon 
th.ose discussions which are necessury before a 
number of men agree to co-operate in a fixed 


way for any purpose. All discussions of that | 
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Let us now come closer to our point, take 


the example of a Building ag and investi- 
its mode of operation. We will look at 


it firat from ite original point of view, as a 
society to promote the purchasing of aba 2 
houses. ese associations are now y 
supported by professional men and tradesmen, 
as well as by the working class. In their 
government, however, each man counts as a 
man, whatever may be his money. A mem- 
ber who hylds ten shares has the same vote 
as a member who holds one share only. That 
is a wise arrangement. In pointing out the 
working of a society, then, we may draw 
illustrations indifferently from members of 
any class. We will suppose, if you please, a 
tradcaman who desires to buy the house he 
lives in, and proposes to do so by the instru- 
mentality of a Building Society to which he 
has not hitherto subscribed. He looks out 
first for a permanent society, which has a safe 
scale, and then makes a proposition. ign 
the mortgage of the house, when purchased, it 
i» not to be supposed that the club will advance 
its full purchase-money. It is able, however, 
because the repayment begins at once to 
advance three-fourths of the value ; where, in 
the ordinary way of mortgaging, only a half 
could be obtained. Let us suppose, there- 
fore, that the house which our tradesman 
desires to purchase is worth four hundred 
pounds, and that he has in hand a capital of 
vne hundred. In that case, he purchases im- 


nature piust be strictly private, and no an-' mediately, provided that the attorney to the 
nouncement can be made until the rules are society reports the seller’s title to the proposed 
ascertained and have been certified. A hinder- property to be good, and the surveyor reports 
ment of this kind was not, of course, designed the property itself to be worth the price that 
by the Legislature ; it is one of those pieces of will be given. The three hundred pounds are 
clumsy working which sometimes arise out of then advanced, and added to the tradesman’s 
the friction of two ill-made laws against each hundred ; the house is bought, and legally made 


other. | 


But the moat important oversight which 


over to him, afterwards being mortgaged to the 
club. The attorney’s custs are limited to a 


haa to be corrected in the Building Socicties | contract price ; and the deeds enjoy the privi- 


Act, is the omission of all inecans of control 
over the money scales adopted by each club. 


The law itnelf ought not to fix a scale, becaune | 


that would impose restraint on any tendency 
to improved methods of adjustment. But it 
is absolutely impossible that the ordinary 
promoters of a Building Society should pos- 
seas that knowledge of the higher brauches of 
arithmetical reasoning which is necessary to 
the formation of sound priuciples in that most 
vital part of the society, upon which all its 
obs rty haa to depend—its money tables. 

uch tablea should in no case be used until 
they have received the approbation of an 
actuary skillod in matters of this kind. No 
Insurance Company among men of the highest 
class would trust its directors, however clever 


cnr might be, with the 1esponsibility of. 
m ing out ite scales of payment; and we 
truat that, alchough the law ue them to. 
de rash, the members of no Building Society | 
will coer from their directors a money-plaa, 
until it has been eed safe by some, 


madre obapetent rity, | 


lege of exemption from stamp duty. 

The tradesman having heey his house, 
heeomes a member of the club for the purpose 
of repayment by monthly instalments of the 
earpital advanced, with interest (constantly 
diminishing, as capital is constantly repaid) 
at a fair per-centage. According to his own 
knowledge of his means, he makes his own 
election of the rate at which he will repay, 
whether in five, eight, ten or fourteen years. 
He is fined for unpunctuality with his small 
monthly payments, and if he altogether fail 
to pay, the society, of course, must be 
indemnified by seizing the security. The 
terms are, however, the easiest that can be 
accepted by a man in business without 
capital, and a very small extra PB ment to 
the Law Property Assurance and Trust So- 
ee will secure, for the borrower, an under- 
taking that all payments which me 
due after his death, until the property shall 
be redeemed, if it be not redeemed during his 
lifetime, be made by them; so that his 
family may be insured against the burden of 
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all future charges If our tradesman has no 
capital, at first, it will be necessary that he 
should subscribe Ins monthly payment, as 
mvester in a Building Society, until his shure 
has acquired the value necessary to make up 
the difference between tlie value of his house, 
and the amount that he can borrow fo: it 
upon mortgage The house which he would 
buy for four hundred pounds, he would pro- 
bably be occupying at a rent of thuty two 
pounds yearly By the payment, in instal 
ments, of forty four pounds a year to a Bud 
ing Society, the house would in fourteen years 
become his own freehold, without further 
pment of any kind = He would in thit case 
ave paid his rent as usual for the fixed term 
of years, and one hundred and seventy pounds 
more, so that he would, 1n fict, by a process 
spi cad over those fourteen years, hive be come 
crn of his own house at less, to him than 
1alf its value In the case of cottagcs, ot 
which, on account of greater isk, the rent 
bears a much higher proportion to the sctual 
value, the advantaze resulting to the working 
man or Jaboure: 18 even gicater than that 
enjoyed by a professional min or tradesman 
The sume principle that we have appa to 
the purchase of + house, alacady built would, 
of course, apply cqually to the exection of a 
freehold 

Purchase of house propaty, however not 
being the only use to which men put thar 
money, Building Socteties, as we hive sud, 
are made availible for the supply of other 
wants Perhaps tw opportumty 1s seen in 
trade, or otherwisc, of obt ummg out of capit 
more than the per centage pid for botrowmyz 
‘Then, if the boriower cin give the requisite 
security, upon rcal property, he can obtun wm 
advance fiom the Building Society, which 
will not press in a great lump upon his 
future but be i1epul imsensibly by small 
instalinents Agaim it 1 mans—he cin pry 
the small instalments due upon a shaie in 
a society of this hind Since every penny 
from the moncnt it is pul, will bein to 
merease at five pcr cent comp und intcrest 
a sum of money cm in this wiy be laid up 
for the future Nur, in such investment, 3s 
there risk of any forfeiture at all If ever a 
day comes, when the servart out of plice, o1 
the mechanic out of work, 1s unable to con 
tinue payment, she o1 he may, vt any moment 
stop and receive all thit his been paid up to 
the time of stoppage, with the compound 
interest to that date, upon giving a short 
notice ZIhe money can be uxd wnen 
earnings cease, and then, duecdy earnings 
recommence, subscriptions may yun be pail 
into the Building—or, as 1t should be allowed 
to call itself, the Mutual Investment Clib 
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with compound interest, to the demred amount. 
To the provident of all classes, in fact, whose 
circumstances oblige them to deal with money 
on a small scale, these societies, when well con- 
ducted, arearesource of the most valuable kind. 
When well conducted! But we now desire 
to draw the attention of those who have, or 
propose to have, a money interest in these 
eat huahuents: to a few words of necessary 
explanation Advertisements extiacted from 
a Sunday newspaper by Mz Scratchley, into 
his book on Building Societies, herald the 


'Jmmense success of Mr So and Sos Balding 
and Invesiment Socreties £70 for every £30 sub 
seribed in a kexed Term of Ten J ears —Nortionr, 
Lhe Members of the —— Bumprne ann Invest 
MINT SocieTY may now (the second year having 
terminated) receive the whole amount of their sub 
secnpti ns with 18} pricent per annum anterest 
thereon By crica cf the Board 


Anothcr is headed — 


‘Important to Persons desirous of Purchasing 
TTouse Pr porty —4£1000 will be offered for sale at 
the secant Mceting of the BUITDING AND 
INVESTMFNT Soctrty, on THurspay Fvenng, the 
Oth of Mav, 1850 at half past 7 oclock Interest 
payalle by the Borrowers from 1 to 5 per cent 
The wh le am unt of the purchase money and law 
charges advanced Ly the society No arieags to pay 
Fried to clcse wn don yours certam — Subsertption 
ds per shae por month 





Absmd as this proposu will appear to 
miny of our rcadcrs, 14 18 one made in sin- 
ecre s0od futh, and there arc hundieds more 
or less ike 1 constantly advertised Under 1t 
lhicssome of the most dangcrous f llaciesattend- 
aut upon Building Clubs In the first place, 
this advertisement proposes that members, 
who contitbute to the Sucicty five shillings 
a month, or thicee pounds a ye u, for ten yeas, 
shall accerve seventy pounds for then thirty 
at the expiz ition of that period, being interest 
it about ehtcen por cent ‘This society 1s of 
the kin] called ‘ternunating ,” 1¢ 18 the old 
form cf Building Socrty now falling, most 
properly, mto disuse Its detects are great 
Ih vbove club, for cxample, 1s to terminate 
in 1860, for all members Members who 
entcr at the begining, pay five shillings a 
month but after two o1 three years, any new 
memhbeis who would cnter, must pay, of 
«curs, more than five shillings monthly, or 
else buy a share by payment upon entrance 
of the followmg 11 one sum, namely, the 
money that they would have paid im im- 
stalments from the opening of the club 
to the date of their admission, together with 
the «ightecen and a quarter per cent in- 
terest Tew can afford this , few, therefore, 
cuter In the same way, eve ear that 
passer, makes the time shorter which remains 


Men who desire to lay by sums for the ap_ for those who would borrow to 1epay im 
re of children, the portioning of Repayments, after the first year or two, must 
a 


ughters, or for meeting any future debt, can 


do so with the greatest ease by making such 
periodical deposits in a Building Club, as shall, 
at the expiration of the desired time, attain, 


be by large sums , they also then cease to be 
convement The money of the club, there- 
fore, 18 not borrowed It hes at the bank, 
or elsewhere, getting three-and-a-half per 
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cont, interest, possibly, towards the eighteen 
abate to mvesters When money 18 not 
riowed, it 18 usually the 

by ballot, a murfficient num 

draw out the stagnating cash, by receiving: 
back the value of their shares. In this way, 
the cash in terminating societies ually 
atagnates, and from that cause alone, if there 
were no other sources of mishap, it becomes 
impossible, in ten years, to produce the return 
that had been promised In the case men- 
tioned above, investers would have to go on 
paying the five shillimgs a month for full 
twice ten years, before the seventy pounds 
could be paid to them In many instanccs, 
two, three, or four years, have to be appended 
to the limit, dumng which, borrowcrs and 
investera have to go on paying, beyond the 
term of their contract, ticle the mutual 
wervice can be made complete Urcait dis 
appointment 1s the result, and the mvested 
money comes hack, after all, with two per 
cent rather than eighteen for ite intcrest 
The defects of terminating socetica have, 
however, been found out, aud few of them are 
now eatablished 

Let ua now look back to our advertisement 

The society us of the termining kind ud we 
have sceh some of the crrors therein imphed , 
in the next plac, observe the golden promuisc 
it hol is out, both to mvesters and to bor owers, 
Those who mvcst arc to get ciyhteen per cont 
for then moncy, but those who borrow it ue 
to pay only from one per cent to five And; 
yet, the only source of mere use for the money 
of investers in the terest paid cuit by the 
borrowers! The operation deser:bed as the 
eile of a thousand pouuds tikes pl vce in tins 
way Moncy isin the hands of a socnty—and 
woe to a Building Souety when it Aas money 
in its hands !—in order, therefure, that the 
cabbh may not remain and stagnate, it 1s lent 
out by a sort of auction Lor caample, the 
luan of thirty pounds 1s to be sold , thiaty 
three pounds is bid for it — Lhat 18 to say, the 
biddir for recerpt of thuty pounds now on a 
fit security, will repay thuty three pounds in 
mnstalinents apread over ten years In other 
words, he will pay one per cent interest 
Another then bida thuty four pounds ten 
shillings , that 18 to ray, one and a half per 
cont interest Fort — ten shillings, 
aches itis hnoeked down at—thrie and a- 
alf per cent—vor forty-five pounds, which 
would be five per cent. and jet the people 
who pay in this moncy to be mvested dei 
their benefit, are told that the) shall get 
ace per ecnot for it The thing ww 1idi 
evlous, because impossible The profit of the 
mvesters can only be made out of the bor 
rowers, and, 1f every shilling invested be not 
bor: owed, that 1s 80 much loss to be deducted 
froin the calculations of the compound interest 
For this reason, a society can only flourish in 
@ district where cottages are being built, or 
where, in othe: ways, there are investments 
open which attract amall amounts of capital, 
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and induce ap to borrow at six or seven 
cent, with the certamty of making ten. 
most delicate operation in the conduct of 

a Building Sonety 18 to up a correct 
balance between the members who invest, and 
the members who borrow Every pound paid 
in, and not lent out immediately, disturbe any 
caloulation of garn which roughly estimates at 
compound interest the whole receipte of the 
society , since therefore, 1¢ 18 impossible that 
small amounts for short periods should not 
he frequently idle, 1t 18 necessary to make an 
abatement of perhaps one per cent on this 
account in al} ¢stimates of profit This 18 not 
often done Then, again, the society requires 
paid officers The attorney and surveyor, 
upon whom the directors depend for thew 
ficedum from loss in lending, ought to be 
fairly wall paid thcre is a secretary, there 1s 
aroom, and there are coals and candles = It 
is ustrange fact but a truce one, that in many 
Building Societies, deduction 1s not made on 
this account, or it 14 said roughly that ines, 
cntrance fecs, and 1. few small charges to 
borruweits contingent on a loan, cover these 
items, butthcydonot It will be seen, there- 
fore thataf the lende1as, or invcating membera, 
recuive through the medium of their society, 
five percent compound interest, the borrowers 
hive to pty seven, or seven and a half—say 
compound intrest Do not forget that a 
man whe boriows one hundred pounds at five 
vr cent pays five pounds every year, and at 
ast has to muse the whole monty again for 
repayment A man who borrows one hun- 
dred at seven per cent on the instalment prin 
ciple, prys, in the first month, at the rate of 
scven pounds , but im the second month, the 
whole sum due being kssened there 1s leas to 
pay intaest upon After awhile he 1s paying 
seven per cent ou fifty pounds,—three pounds 
ten shillings only ‘heretore, although he 
poys, and muet piv, a high interest on the 
utual Benefit plan, yet, because the bor- 
1owc1 begins repayment immediately, and the 
amount that he pry» hue for dwindles con- 
stantly, the result 1s in his favour ‘This fact, 
together with the saving effected in the way 
of law charges, and the great convenience of 
the method of repayment, makes the bor- 
rowel 8 position advantageous Every instal- 
ment a repaid by him is immediately lent 
out ugau clsewhere No cash rcmauns idle, 
and the mvestcra, by this method of umting 
small resources and supplying mutual wanta, 
may be excecdingly well pleased with the 
fact that they get compound interest for ther 
moncy at five per cent If they claim more, 
athe: they do not get it, or they get 1 from 
their borrowers, but if they ask too large a 
price for the accommodation of theur money, 
there will be few candidates applying for 1t ; 
most of 1¢ will he idle, and the society will 
disappoint the hopes of all Investers must 
80 ropa that it shall be worth thar neigh- 
bours’ while to borrow, borrowers must 
no pay, that thar frends shall find xt worth 
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while to mvest. For this reason, a well-con- 
stituted Building Society will not be able to 
do more than promise the mvesting members 
a good, but reasonable interest , and will be 
ae unable to profess that boriowers shall 
obtain money for leas than will enable the m 
vesters, after payment of the society s work 
ing expenses, and a margin Icft for provision 
against losses, to derive out of them the 
nec profit A reserve fund must bc re 
tained, for secunty against lossacs, and when 
ever this reserve accumulates unnecessarily, it 
18 divided usually among the mvesting mem 
bers, in the shape of a bonus, thoroughly to 
out the mutual principle, it would be 
better that this surplus should be divided 
among members of both classes 
Buildin; Svcicties are now ordinanly of the 
kind called permanent Ibis 1s the fori to 
which they must all come at lit, the only 
form m which they are trustworth Ihe 
Sa ere soulety being established for in 
efinite duration, does busimess as it cin, and 
business giows with age and increase of con 
nexion In a permanent souety, whoever 
ple wes may assume a share, and without 
ability fur back payments, may arrange to 
pay mstalments duiing any term of years tor 
the receipt of their value, at the end of that 
term, when the compound interest 1s added | 
If the mstalmcnts at any time cannot be pad, 
any membe: can withdraw the value of his 
share On the other hand, boirowcrs can go 
when they please, and obtain mont 
requisite security, agrecing to repay 
ments, spread over a length of time sclected 
by themselves Lusmess of cach class 18 
always coming, and a just and sife scile 
havin becn ext vblishcd, whether thc whole 
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well known, in 1847, for the e of 
creating county voters Money 18 invested 
them préceely as in Building Clubs, and the 
profit consuste not (so far as the land question 
goes) im Jending it out elsewhero but m using 
it for the purchase of land 1n large quantities, 
and dividing it then into parcels, sclling it to 
members at the wholesale (or almost half) 
puce With this plan, the general principles 
of Buildmy Investment Clubs have been very 
usefully combmed In the first scheme, the 
ces re sold were to be of such extent as to 

worth at leist a rent of forty shilhngs 
a year, afrechold of that value giving title tu 
a vote <A court of law has cmphatically 
dcuiled that this motive is legal e do not 
touch on the pohtical side of the matter, but 
ab a mitter of prudential investment, thou- 
sands of men woul} tmd a “forty shilling free- 
hold’ dear, cven at half price Lhe political 
motive creates 1 fictitious position also for the 
scheme For example, Tand Societies can by 
no strain of law be midc to come undcr the 
Buildins Act They we Building Societies in 
agrevt part of their ccustitution, and in right 
ot that purt they can enroll themselves But 
they cannot purchase land, wd for this part 
of their oper ition are oblijed to depend upon 
sume party who, professing independence, 
pirch wes land for the socicty m his own 
name, and Icgally upon lus own responsibility 
For a political motive it 18 casy to find men 
who will take this risk upon themselves, but 
when the people shall have begun to convert 
Land Socicticy, 19 they ue alioady doing, into 
sources of investincnut del gies ve of all politica, 
they will bem more inl more to have only 
themselves to trust in, and the want of legal 
covir for all the op rutions¢f a Prcchold Land 


amount of business donc be small or great, the | Society may then begin to be felt very mcon- 


socicty keeps all its promincs, and 18 com- 
pletely sife, as lon, as the ducetcrs hold the 

dlunce evenly between the bortowers and 
lcnde1s, and as lung as the attorncy wd sur 
veyor do their duty, in scemg that loans are 
made on good security If the attorncy be 
guilty of neglect, he is liable for dama,¢s , and 
for the few stray losses that occur, a well 
regulated socity has provided so far with its 
reserve fund, that they do not affect the per 
centage payable to members 

Let us here not omit to draw a broad black 
line between the Building Societies, of which 
we have been speakiny, and the Loan So 
cielies abounding in larze towns There 18 
nothing mutual in a Loan Suciety, it is a 
purely one sided affair, established not to 
aid the provident, but to make monty by 
the desperate 

We have left but little space for the last 

rtion of our subject—Land Societies ‘That 

oes not matter very much, because a few 
words will dismiss them In principle, they 
resemble Building Clubs, and in all those 


pots of resemblance they are good The 
are not of old standing, though they are 
increasmg fast. They were established, it 1s 


vemiently ‘There cin be no doubt that such 
socutires we good, that they will spread, 
and that the yw will one day pull ite 
blanket over thim, at present, however, 
they lie just so much cexposcd as to make 
it certain, that where nuthing is desired 
beyond the prudent ivestment of small 
carnings, they we much inferior to the Pex 
mancut Building Socicties, wluch we have 
already describe 
For the descriptions we have been able to 
ive, we arc indebted to the perusal of two 
books published in the aren year, which we 
urge upon the study of all those to whom 1s 
entrusted the 1cspor sibility of taking active 
wt im the furmition or management of 
uilding aud Land Societics The law, as it 
affects the question, will be found fully detailed 
m Mr Stones volume on Benefit Building 
Societies For the finance and all the minute 
details which go to the full practical undet- 
standing and management of these under- 
takings, for a distinct marking of the rocks 
and aioals that le in the projector s wij, and 
for the tracing of his proper track, we refer to 
the second edition, now published, of a work 
on “ Industrial Investment and Emigration,” 
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by Mr. Scratchley, Actuary to the Western 
Assurance Svciety. 
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THE FIRST TIME, AND TIE LAST 
WAY, OF ASKING. 


Tux readers of this publication may not be 
aware of the existence among them of an 
Association that very industriously circulates 
ite prospectus Its existence is a fact. J, 
the writer of this, don’t choose to identify 
myself with myself; but the existence of the 
Association which 1 shall presently mention, 
ig A FACT. 

Put a case. My name is Damon. Now 1, 
Damon, want to take you—put a case you 
are a spinster—to have and to hold. I’m 
a man of nineteen, lightly built, consider- 
ing my years. Never mind that, at pre- 
dent, I shall hand you my description pre- 
sently. If you are in the habit of cu tyloe 
hal{pence about in your pocket, and will pul 
them out and look among them, 1 dare say 
you will find stamped upon one of them the 
name of the weekly paper I take in. There 
I saw that all the letters in the alphabet, and 
all the names of females in the dictionary, 
were corresponding with the editor, and ask- 
ing him to get them husbands, so 1 went in 
with all the other letters in the alphabet, and 
names of males, to join in begging of the 
editor to find us wives, J saw there were 
correspondences in every stage of love-sick- 
ness, and notea of gratitude to the editor from 
married couples, for having brought them 
together ; those notes ela doubtless aceum- 
panied with pieces of wedding-cake, which 
were inserted only in the cditor’s asopha- 

eal column. (I beg to say that 1 apelt that 
ong word out of the dictionary, so 1 am sure 
it’s right.) Well, 1 went in one Sunday, 
“Damon, a gentleman of nineteen, having a 
small salary, with great hope that it will 
increnye, being five Brot four, aud light com- 
cea ees secks a sympathising woman with 

Yack hair and a shop not previously mar- 
ried.” That was what I put into the paper 
and the same day that it appeared | Poked 
among the applications from the lady cor- 
respondents, Unfortunately most of them 
wanted their hushands to be sia feet long, 
and stained mahogany, | being neither. But 
there was one who said she preferred intellect 
to bodily appearance, and having capital of 
her own, sought nothing but worth in her 
lify's partner. She signed herself “Lily.” T re- 
pice to her, and, through the editor, obtained 
er addregs, with leave to call and intro- 
duce myself—at No.—, Berkeley Square. She 
proved to be the cook, anid a very large 

had saved wayes. i i 





7 Our intervi 
not unmingled with a 
part, which 1 attributed tothe caprice of wealth, 
and, perhaps, in her own opinion, beauty. 1 
left not without hope, but in a few days a 
note was transmi 
that I wae declined. for a reason which I have 
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person. 
ew was short, | 


proud disdain on her’ aki to inspect the pa: 


Conkurted: hp 


not yet been able to understand,—that I was a 
trumpery wiperanaber. The solitary answer to 
Damon was from a young lady, who proved to 
be only eleven years old ; I did not then know 
what difficulties were before me; I therefore 
pha innate ed declined her overtures. 

need not trouble you with the history 
of ny defeats during a struggle of some 
months, carried on through the medium of 
tke public press. I underwent the degrada- 
tion of being dismissed by two ladies to whom 
I went for inspection, as a “tallowy boy.” 
At length I yielded to despair, and gave up 
taking in my paper. Cut off from tempta- 
tion, ignorant of the matrimonial markets, I 
galloped my horse about London in a frantic 
manner—I assist Mr. * * * , the eminent 
butcher—and endeavoured to forget my grief. 
1 saw the hearts of sheep and ‘vallocke d i iy 
bought with money, while mine, a man's 
heart, was refused even when offered as a gift ! 

Despair overcame me. I lost flesh. Wander- 
ing with thoughts pre-occupied, joints fre- 
quently were stolen from my tray, I should 
have lost my situation, if an event had not 
occurred which suddenly threw energy and 
life again into my operations. 

My dear friend, William Smith,—a name 
80 honourable why should I care to conceal 7 — 
had retired with me, for a friendly game at 
chuck-farthing, to the mews behind our shop. 
Our evening had passed off very agreeably, 
when my friend—who is out-door assistant to 
a skilful surgeon—opened his basket, and 
there, among the bottles of medicine which he 
had kindly consented to postpone delivering 
until the ensuing morning, lay two papers, 
which he drew forth with a roguish jak a 
look in which my friend excels. “ Damon,” 
he says, “I intend to commit matermony.” 
“That ’s rather a bold thing for a man to do 
at thirteen, Bill,” I answered ; “is that your 
license, and who's the happy one?” “ No,” 
says he, “it’s a age what I found in the 
kitchen, and it tells one how to get a wife, 
and have the pick of a whole file on ‘em where 
there ’s a first-rate stock to be disposed of.” 
That news fell upon me as a spark falls upon 
tinder, and now, thought I, we shall not have 
to wait long for the match. 

We took our seat, therefore, upon the 
nearest substance able to afford us that accom- 
modation, and were proceeding to inspect the 
papers, when we were accosted by a mutual 
riend. Mr. Thomas Brown. Mr. Brown is 
a scholar upon a charity foundation, a most 
estimable man and full of wit, although, at 
the same time, a compelled eccentricity about 
his leggings renders him to a di eable 
extent the cause of wit in others. We ad- 
mitted our friend Brown to our councils, and 


r. 

rae assure you. sir, that the fond hopes 
which dawned upon me out of the prospectus 
which I am now about to lay before you, were 


to me, by which I found not based upon a phantom. I was not the 


victim of a hoax, and I enclose you, herewith, 


‘Cuarlos Dicksams,) 


ies of the documents issued from a house 
in London, whieh, at the moment of which I 
am now g opgpin 4 3 ve a fugitive sense of' 
delight to me, and Mr. Brown, and Mr. Smith. 
Smith read as follows :— 


“*MatrmontaL ALLIANCE Association.” 
“Very good,” said Mr. Brown, “there’s no- 
thing like the principle of combination. People 


who want to get married, ought to co-operate 
with one another. Go on, Smith ; very good.” 


“¢ MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE ASsocIATion.’” 

“ Bravo !” said I, “ Matrimony unites folks, 
Alliance unites folks, and Assoviation unites 
folks ; so that’s what I consider an emphatic 
title,” 

“ Hold your tongue,” said Mr. Smith, “aud 
let me go on reading, will you ?” 

“Established as a Medium for the in- 
troduction of Parties unknown to each 
other, who are desirous of entering into 
Matrimony.’ ” 

“That ’s your sort,” said Brown, in his 
sarcastic manner. “I see at once that the 
writer of that is thoroughly well up in his 
materials. Parties unknown to each other, 
always are the sort who are desirous of being 
united in the bonds of Matrimony. If they 
knew a little more, they ’d think a little 
longer. Go on, Smith.” 

“¢_——conducted on the system so success- 
fully adopted in New York and Paris. 

int most INVIOLABLE SECRESY being 
SECURED to both sexes. 

“<The Application of the System is not con- 
fined to one Class of Individuals, but presents 
equal advantages to the TRADESMAN as well 
as to the Pzrr. 

“* All Forms of Application, being duly and 
proper filled up with particulars, to be 
enclosed in a Double Cover, addressed to the 
Secretary, numbered 1 and 2—No. 1 being 
the Form filled up with Initials and Address, 
egy or nominal) with other particulars, 
or the Secretary: No. 2, to contain real 
Name and Address (under sealed cover), 
which will only be opened when the proper 
opportunity arrives, and matters appear pro- 
pitious. But if from any circumstance it ed 
not be required, it will be returned (unopene ? 
as per Adareax real or nominal, as containe 
in Form No. 1.—thus securing secresy and 
honourable conduct. 

“*For Exampie :—Any lady or gentleman 
may receive the Form of a likely candidate, 
for perusal, and who approve the same, but 
decline a personal interview, can forward 
their Porrrarr to the Secretary— ” 


I was glad at hearing that, for it was then 
not a week since I had procured myself to be 
cut out in a black abe by an artist who 
occupies a tenf in the Blackfriars Road. I 
rejoiced now, therefore, over that well-invested 
penny. Smith continued reading— 

“‘ (prepaid), who will show it only to in- 
terested parties; after which the same will 
be returned at any time when required. 


HE FIRST TIME, AND THE LAST WAY, OF ASKING. 
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“< As soon as all preliminaries (through the 
secretary) are adjusted, interviews can be 
saree 23 between candidates, 

“‘This Association being conducted on the 
most honourable principles, no party can be 
treated with, unless respectable.” 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Brown, “All I 
can say is, they wouldn't get me to join in, if 
it warn’t respectable.” 

We all agreed that ‘this was one of the best, 
features of the scheme, and my friend went 
on reading. 

“ Private personal interviews with the secre- 
tary—in town, daily, charge five shillings; or 
in the country, on a moderate scale of charges. 
Parties desiring further information, prior to 
revistration, must enclose stamps for answers, 
or no reply can be made. 

“* Registration Fee, 5s. 
which must accompany the letter of each ap- 
plicant, payable to the secretary, at Post Office, 
Strand, London. 
“¢ Office hours, from Ten till Four o'clock.’ ” 


Then comes the name of the secretary, who 
signs himself “ Esquire,” and the address of 
the establishment. 

I told my friends that I wouldn’t mind 
going half-a-sovereign for a rich, handsome 
young wife, of noble family. Our friend 
Brown said that he regretted that he would 
be unable to go more than fourpence. Our 
medical friend would prefer making his invest- 
ment after Boxing-day. I therefore took 
immediate possession of Form No. }, and the 
sume evening filled it up as follows. The 
answers, of course, beingfmine, all the rest 
is diterully the printed forn 


“ APPLICATION Fors. 

“ Candidate's Name, or Initials. Damon. 

“ Residence—lteal or Nominal. Nominal— 
the Ocean Wave. 

“ Business or Occupation. Asristant Butcher. 

“A Native of what Country, A true Briton. 

“Age. Nineteen. 

“ Complexion. Blonde. - 

“ Height. Five feet four inches. 

“ Slender or Robust. Never mind. 

“Are you of Healthy Constitution. I should 
hope so. 

“ What are your Habits, Beaming. 

“Are you fond Society (sic in orig.). Just lot 
her try me. 

“Tf any accomplishments, say so. Tmitations 
of animals, chuck-farthing, horsemanship, and 
the Jew’s-harp. 

“Tf a Widow, how many Children, and re- 
spective ages. Not a widow. 

“ Tf a Widower, ditto ditto. Nor a widower. 


are your Prospects. Marrying well. 

“ Supposed (alee sap re Property, 
or Annuity. Income by trade, ten pound a 
year—by ra aiatamieony say three pound; 


total, say thirteen poun 
. ald ou fine References in the event of 
@ ul Interview. Yes. Mr. Smith, the 


surgeon, and an eminent scholar, Mr. Drown. 
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“The Description of Person you want, or 
would appreciate paps weewenn, ANE the 
Fortune, or Capa tred, tf such cs destrable, 


A beauty of noble bath, with good prospects, 
large fortune, and a capital house in town. 
“T aver the above statement to be the truth, 
“(Signature or Jntials). Damon.” 


That, Mr. Conductor of Household Word 
was the Form I sent in, properly filled up ; an 
I was told that there were a number of lovely 
candidates upon the books, of various positions 
in society. I suppose my form is circulated 
among thet , but, if so, why haven’t I had 
an answer? If you will be kind enough to 

“publish my Appiication Form in your widely- 
circulated journal, you will confer an ines- 
timable favour on your most obedient servant. 


AN ARABIAN NIGHT-MARE. 


Tr came to pass, some years ago, that I went 
to tho fair of Nishin, Novogorud, which is in 
the land of the Muscoviles, who sre unbe- 
lievers, aud worship the pictures of created 
things. And, lo! 1 took to the fair fur caps 
and cloaks from Thibet, and woollen garments 
from Cashmere, and alyo the dates of Bukhara. 
And our Lord the Prophet, whose tomb Lhave 
visited (and whose uame is blessed), gave me 
a ready sale for my merchandise, so that I had 
soon a girdle full of roubles, which are coins 
of the Muscovites. And, behold! I made 
acquaintance with one of the unbelievers, 
whose name was Demski, and who had brought 
to the fair garmeuts of white fur and garments 
of seal-skin. Aes, of a truth, before the fair 
was over, I was greatly troubled in my body 
by reason of the noise and the crowd, and the 
anxieties of buying and selling; and also b 
reason of the unwholesome food, wherewith 
the Muscovites (may God enlighten them !) are 
wont to fill themselves, And 1 was afflicted 
with a great trembling of the limbs, so that 
walking tatigued me—although 1 am one who 
had journeyed to Mecca (the riches of which 

lace may God increase). And whereas, when 

was in Khiva, my girdle caused a shortuess 
of the breath, and a constriction of the ribs: 
it would now have fallen over my waist, if the 

ood roubles, whereof our Lord the Prophet 

ad permitted me to despoil the Muscovites, 
had not kept it in ita place. And when Demski 
saw that I walked with difficulty, and was 
even as a peeied wand for thinness, he said, 
“Verily, oh Hamet! the way to Khiva is 
long, and the motion of camels, I have heard, 
is an affliction to the limbs: it were better for 
thee to go with me and my merchandise unto 
Berezow, which is a town on the river Obb, 
im the province of Tobolak ; for though the 
winter is long and cold ; yet, when we roll thee 
up in furs, caer ae thee the warmest corner 
of the sto cause the pores of thy skin 
to be by means of the sweating-house, 
thou wilt not think of the snow or of the 
long nig’ ” 
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And I séd, “Of a trath, oh far, 


fisadnatel by 


my friend | the words of the poet are 
plified in thee, saying, 


In a brother I have found no love, but a4 
hath shown me affection. 
And a stranger has been to me more than the son of 
my mother.’ " 


Bat he answered, “These are foolish words! 
When I come to Khiva, thou wilt prepare 
the kabobs and the pilaff for me. And now, 
oh Hamet, make ready thy goods ; for on the 
oe day we shall harness the horse to the 
sledge.” 

And on the second day Demski loaded his 
sledge with merchandise, even with dried 
meat and fish, and with brandy, and with 
stewed pears (may Allah confound them and 
exterminate them !), for of such things do the 
Muscovites eat. And he spread fur cloaks 
upon the merchandise, and we sat thereon, 
and he struck the horse with a whip having 
three lashes, and we went like the horses of 
the Kurds, and like the camels of the Bedawee. 

And, lo, the journey was long; but the 
novelty thereof sustained me, for from my 
youth up, I have loved to see strange 
places, and to hear of the people who dwell 
therein. And when we came to Berezow, we 
fonnd there Petrovna, the wife of Demski, and 
Alexandrovitch, their little son, and I gave 
to her a handkerchief of bright colours, and 
to him a tarboosh of red cloth; so that they 
were glad to see me, and I abode with them 
during the winter. And, verily, I saw a 
strange thing ; for the sun appeared not for the 
space of five months. And when I saw this, I 
said, “Of a truth this is a land forsaken of 
God. And it is because the people thereof 
worship the pictures of created things.” 

And I abode much in the house, going only 
from the stove to the sweating-house, and 
from the sweating-house to the stove. And in 
the sweating-house they took from me my 
clothes, and set me on warm stones, and 
poured water on stones heated in the fire, 
until the house was filled with the steam 
thereof, and beat my body gently with the 
twigs of birch, until the perspiration ran 
from me; and indeed this is of great con- 
venience in so cold a land. And in the house 
we talked of the countries we had seen, and 
of the wonderful works of God: and Demski 
taught me the game of chess, and I taught 
him that of Ahama, which I had learned of 
an Qsruanlee when I journeyed to Mecca, 
(which may God establish !) 

And, lo! one evening I noticed that Alex-~ 
androvitch, the son of Demski, was cutti 
out the bits of bone wherewith the e 
chess is played, and eres them into the 
images of created things. And J saw that the 
bone wherefrom he was cutting them was that 
of a large animal; and I gaid, “Oh Demski ! 
whence is that bone? for I have seen here no 
animals whose bones are of auch a bigneas, 
bat only a few hares and foxes, with white 

or in this accursed land, God has 


Castles Mokena.) 


AN ARABIAN IGHT-MARE, 
withdrawn the light of bis. countenance from. a hand like the foot of an elephan 
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t, and his 


the animade, and there is no colour in theni.” hand was upon my breast, And he said, “Oh 


And Demski told me that the bone was found 
in the iee; and that also whole animals were 
found therein, with the hair and flesh on them ; 
and that amongst them were the bones of the 
elephant, and even entire elephants, which are 
animals that I have seen in the land of the 
Mogul, where the inhabitants (may Allah 
instruct them!) worship cows. And I said, 
“Oh Demski! how came these animals in the 
ice? for they are animals that inhabit hot 
countries, and could not live in this cold pak 
which causeth the blood to stand still, an 
maketh the fingers like those of dend men.” 
And he said, “ Thy queation is that of a man 
of understanding ; and verily there was a 
learned man here, whom the Czar (whom God 
pore !) sent to us, a man of the nation of 

anks, who examined these bones, and looked 
at the creatures as they lay in the ice, and 
said to me and to others, that this land had 
once been warmer and fit for such creatures, 
and that these frozen rivers and seas had once 
flowed like the great rivers and the ocean 
which thou hast seen.” And I said, “Oh 
Demski! this is but foolishness; and God 
will confound these Feringees, who pry into 
the origin of things. For these are works of 
Eblis and of the J4n, and these creatures are 
shut up hey %y enchantment, even as Gog 
and Magog/ sere shut up by Iskander, in the 
mountains near the Caspian Sea. And Gog 
and Magog are always digging through the 
mountain to get out; but cannot, by reason of 
the strong enchantment wherewith they are 
enchanted ; nor shall they, because they can- 
not say, ‘Inshallah!’ which means ‘God 
willing.” But one day there shall be a boy 
| amongst them, called ‘Inshallah ;’ and one of 
them shall say to him, ‘Inshallah, I will dig 
through the rock ;’ and straightway they shall 
dig through the rock, and overspread the 
world, and Dejjal shall come forth to lead 
them. And who knows but these creatures 
are shut up here by like enchantment, and 
will one day come forth ?” 

And Demski and Petrovna, and Alexandro- 
vitch, their son, allowed that I had spoken 
wisely, and praised me much; so that when 
supper came I was elated, and eat of the dried 
meat and of fish, and of stewed pears, which I 
had never before tasted (may Allah confound 
them !); and drank of the brandy until 1 
shouted and sang, as one should not shout and 
sing who4. ~ travelled to Mecca—(may God 
establish it and maintain it!) And, behold, 
when I lay down on the stone to sleep, I was 
much bet that I had spoken so wisely 
about Eblis and the J&n, and Gog and Magog, 
and Iskander ; for it beaeemeth a schereef to in- 
struct the ignorant, and one who hath wisdom 
to impart 1t to one who hath nat. So I slept. 

But about the middle of the night I felt a 
nae Argaie upon m and I awoke ; 
and, lo} when one of the evil ones stood by 
me, even a Jin, having the face of a bull, and 


Hlamet, ariee and go with me!” And I 
answered, “Oh Bull Face! whither?” And 
he said, “ Unto the shores of the Frozen 
and to the palace of Eblis, and to the abode o 
the enchanted creatures of whom thou spakest 
before supper.” 

Then said I, “Now are the words of the 
poet accomplished, for he said :— 


‘¢¢ Speak no evil of the Jan, for they are always about 
thee 
And one of them shall carry thy words to the rest 
in the palace of Eblis.’ ” 


And the Bull Face grinned. And I arose, 
and went with him out of the house; and he 
took me by the hand, and we ran swiftly, like 
the Mahry, on which the Tonarick rides forth 
to plunder. And when I saw that he meddled 
not with Demski, vor with Petrovna, his wife 
neither with any of the people of RBerezow t 
said, “See, now! what it is to worship the 
pictures of created things ; for the Jan regard 
these people as brothers.” And the Bull Face 
snorted. And by this time we had come to 
the shores of the Frozen Sea; but the ice was 
not all of equal strength, nor was the sea 
covered by it ; but great shapes of ice sailed 
down it, which were of a blue colour, by 
reason of the moon, And the Jin would have 
carried me over; but when he essayed it, 1 was 
too heavy for him; so that he said, “Of a 
truth, this wretch must have some holy thin 
about him, that I cannot lift him.” And 
remembered with joy that I had on my heart 
a piece of cloth wherewith I had touched the 
Holy Stone at Mecca, and I repeated the 
verses :— 


* Keep holy things about thee, and gird thee with 
sacred spells: that thy wickedness may be forgiven 
for the sake of that thou wearest.” 


And the Jin struck the ice with a stone, 
and made it crack ; and, lo! 1 heard it cracking 
and splitting all across the sea, until the 
sound thereof was louder than that of 
thunder, And the J&n who were in the 
palace of Eblis heard it; and si eed 
three of them, having the faces of hawks an 
the claws of eagles, fame Aying to us. And 
the Bull Face said: “Oh Hook Noneg! 
Eblis sent me to bring this wretch to him, 
but he is too heavy for me, by reason of some 
holy thing which he hath about him. Help 
me to carry him.” And they took me in their 
arms, and flew. And on I felt the ewift- 
ness of our motio& rough the air, and 
reflected that the evil ones might let me fall 
on the ice, or into the cold sea, I resolved to 
entreat them courteously ; and I said to one 
of the Hook Noses who bore up my right 
shoulder, “ Wherefore, oh my aga! doth m 
lord Eblis abide in this desolate place wi 
creatures forsaken of God?” And he said: 
“ Not choice, but necessity, brought us hither 
thou abandoned one ; for Eblis was once lord 
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of the morning star, and God had given him 
a brightness well nigh equal to that of the 
gun, and permitted his star to be seen of, 
men, even till the third hour of the day; but 
Eblis wished that his light might be greater. 
and that his star might be seen of men all 
the day long ; wherefure God banished him 
from the morning star, and shut him up here 
with forsaken creatures; and as for us, we 
are even as he is.” And the Bull Face and 
the Hovk Noses howled for grief, and I was 
sorry that I had questioned them, for I 
thought, they have a sore burden to bear, 
and I have reminded them of it. And now 
they flew down to the land, whereon the 
palace of Eblis stands ; and, verily, it 1s a land 
of ice, for there are neither trees nor plants 
init, nor any living herb, nor any running 
water, but only great rocks and columns of ice ; 
even pillars like those of Tadmor, which 
Solomon built in the desert. And in these 
columns 1 saw what will scarce be believed ; 
for I saw all manner of animals, entire and 
abate even elephants bigger than any that 
ever saw in the land of the Mogul, and 
at deer, and crocodiles, such as live by the 
ile. These were all shut up in the ice, as 
flies and straws are enclosed in the amber of 
the merchants; aud the expression of their 
countenances was that of animals which have 
died in pain. And I said to them who were 
with me, “Oh Jain ! how came these creatures 
here?” And one of them said, “ Of a truth, 
this was once a land with rivers of water, and 
with trees and plants, both great and sinall, 
and these creatures lived therein; but when 
“1 went Eblis hither, he caused the Sun to 
shine on other parts of the world and not on 
this, so that these creatures were all frozen 
up here, and the breath went out of them.” 
' Then thought I, “Lo! now this is what the 
Frank said to Demski and to others, Surel 
God has cursed these Franks, for they spea 
like tho Jans.” But though there was no sun 
in this land, there was a light, such as [ never 
saw before or since ; for it pruceeded from no 
visible cause, but resembled the reflection of a 
lmnop upon a wall; and verily the ice was 
luminous, and I saw pale flames on the top of 
every rock and pillar of ice, and they re iem- 
bled the mist which surrounds the moon 
when rain is about to be sent. And the 
flames were everywhere, even in the ground 
whereon I walked, and in the air which I 
breathed ; but there was no heat in the flame. 
And, lo! we came into the hall where Eblis 
sat, and it was all of luminous ice, and the 
inhabitants thereof wore of ice also ; and as I 
looked at the Jin who had brought me, be- 
hold ! they were all of icc, and pale flames were. 
around all their heads, and at the ends of all 
their fiugera, and their bodies were luminous, 
wo that I could see their hearts beat. And. 
Eblis sat on a frozen throne, and his body 
looked like a pure opal without flaw, and his: 
face waa like unto a milk-white cornelian.: 
And there was no light in the palace, or in. 
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all that land, but that which came from the 
ice, and from the inhabitants thereof. 

And they set me in the midst. And Eblis 
said, “What present has my servant Hamet 
brought to his lord?” And I answered, “Nay 
my Sultan; I was taken in the night, and 
have brought nothing, and, moreover, I am 
not the servant of my Sultan ; but if he will 
send me back to Berezow, to the house of 
Demski, I will give him, as a present, fur caps 
of Thibet, and woollen garments of Cashmere 
inasmuch as he needeth them sorely.” And 
thereat the men of ice laughed, until their 
joints cracked horribly. And Eblis said, 
“Yea! but thou hast served me often; even 
at the fair of Novogorod, when thou didst sell 
fur caps for two roubles, that were not worth 
one ; and again, no later than last night, when 
thou didst drink brandy and eat stewed 
pears.’ And I said, “Of a truth, the fur 
caps were not good, and the stewed pears are 
an accursed food ; but I am a poor man, and 
my Sultan will take a small present from 
me.” And he answered, “ Yea! I will take 
even what thou hast with thee ;” and turnin 
to a blue Jin, who stood near him, he said, 
“Take from him the girdle of roubles which 
is about his waist.” And when I heard this, 
I thought, “ It were better for me to die than 
to let these accursed ones have my roubles; a 
man can only die once, but poverty is an 
abiding affliction.” So I took courage, and 
cried, “Oh! Frozen Ones, accursed are your 
mothers and your sisters ; but my roubles ye 
shall not have.” And I held up my garments 
and ran ; and the men of ice ran too, and slid 
round about me on the ice, and caught at me 
with their slippery hands, and chilled me 
with their icy breath. And the rocks, and the 
pillars, and the frozen ground, shot out pale 
flames at ine as I passed ; and the creatures 
in the pillars, the expression of whose counte- 
nances was that of creatures which had died 
in pain, writhed themselves in the ice, and 

ruined at me horribly. And all the men of 
ice shouted, “ Hamet! Stop, Hamet! Thy 
roubles, Hamet! Thy roubles!” And their 
words struck against the rocks, and ran along 
the frozen ground, and along the surface of 
the sea, intil all that desolate place repeated 
“Hamet! Stop, Hamet! Thy roubles, Hamet ! 
Thy roubles!” and my foot slipped. And asI 
strove to save myself from falling, behold ! 1 
was on my back on the stove in the house of 
Demski, and he and his wife and their son 
were shouting to me. And they said that I 


had slept long: but how I escaped from those 
frozen ones, I know not ; but I sup the 
bit of cloth, with which I had touched the 


Holy Stone, redeemed me from them, even 
from the power of the Jin; by which one 
may see that it is good to go to Mecca, and 
that Mohammed is the Prophet of God. 

And when the spring came I departed from 
Demski and his wife, and returned to Khiva, 
both I and my roublea, whereof those evil ones 
had wished to rob me. 
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A FREE (AND EASY) SCHOOL. 


Be kind enough to look at the following 


prospectus of “ Queen Elizabeth’s Royal Free 
Grammar-School,” at Thistledown. Dr. Laon 
Blose, head master, seeks private pupils, who 
are to bring with them silver forks and 
spoons. He wants pupils at forty guineas, 
with extras, on the usual terms, Be kind 
enough to look at the first paragraph of the 
prospectus. 

“At this school, foundd hy Queen Elizabeth, 
there are only seven foundation or free boys, 
who attend as day scholars, not at all inter- 
fering with the private pupils.” <A Free 
Graimmar-School master advertises the free 
boys as of no consequence at all! To be 
sure, you say—a@ every-day vccuirence. So 
it is. 

Here is an educational register for the year 
of our Lord 1851. It contains a list of what 
are humorously called Free Grammar-Schools, 
one hundred and eighteen pages long. There 
are in this country two thousand four hundred 
endowed schools, and in two thousand of 
them there are not four hundred free pupils ! 
The endowment of some of these establish- 
ments is small; a scanty stipend for « clergy- 
man, but a fair stipend for a trained village 
schoolmaster. In others it is large ; but, 
small or large, it very rarely is made service- 
able to the children of the poor. Here, for 
example, if we look into the register, we find 
one Grammar-School, founded, like that of 
Thistledown, by Queen Elizabeth, free to sons 
of parishioners, It is respectably endowed. If 
we look into the advertisements bound up with 
the same register, we find the reverend head- 
master of this school informing us, that “the 
course of instruction pursued, comprises 
theology, the Greek and Latin classics, as 
preparatory to the universitics and public 
colleges, geometry, algebra, French,” and a 

eat deal more. Every boarder who comes 

ungering for knowledge must bring with him 
“a silver spoon and fork.” Again, another 
school, endowed with a good house, a few 
acres of field, and two hundred and eighty 
pounds a year, in order that it might be “free 
to boys born in the parish,” looks abroad for 
patronage, and advertises to the public that 


‘the system of education is ada to re 


young gentlemen for Addiscombe, Woulwich, to 
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Sandhurst, and the examination required at 


_the Horse Guards, as well as for the public 


schools and the universities.” Why is it so 
adapted? Is it a custom at the Horse 
Guards to examine curly-headed ploughboys ? 
Does Lubin sigh to be a wrangler ? 

That is all very well, you say, and very 
stale. You know all about Free Grammar- 
School abuses, and the children of the poor, 
despoiled of their inheritance. But you are 
tired of dry statistics, and vague generalities, 
Something distinct and tangible would suit 
you better. Will I go and visit one of these 
Free Grammar-Schools ; walk into the school+ 
room; see the boys at work; catechise the 
head-masters; look over the building, and 
bring back a report of what is to be seen ? 
Will1l? Ofcourse I will. Take the Royal 
Free Grammar-School of Thistledown, of 
which IT have just seen the prospectus. 
Dr. Laon Blouse confesses to the usual par- 
tiality for silver forks. He teaches German. 
drawing, dancing, music, on the usual terms. 
He prepares younger boys for Eton. Iis 
course of study is comprehensive. He has 
seven foundation boys who do not interfere 
with his arrangements. “At Midsummer 
and Christmas all the pupils are examined. 
aud prizes are awarded by the trustees and 
governors.” You wonder whether the found- 
ation boys ever have prizes given to them. 
I will go and ask. Of this schgol, at present, 
beyond its prospectus, T know nothing what- 
ever. It seems to be like others of its class. 
Let us accept it as a specimen. I know no 
more than you do, what we shall find when we 
get there; but we will run over to Thistledown, 
and look about us. What we see we will 
report. quite faithfully; we will not feign 
even the minutest incident, and not invent 
a syllable of dialogue, but bring back a 
true picture of this Royal Grammar-School, 
and of the way in which they manage it, 
falsifying only the names of places or of 
persons. 

You put on the coat of Fortunatus, as a 
railway wrappor, and go with me as invisible 
companion. A sentence brings us to our 
journey’s end. We pass throngh the little 
station-house, and scorning the sfnall fly at 
the door, which has blown itself into a rail- 
way omnibus, we march upon the high-road 
histledown. That little country town 18 
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not far distant, as we see by the grey tower 
of its church, which peeps over the trees on 
yonder hill, | 

It is a dull October afternoon; no blue: 
whatever in the sky, no wind whatever in the’ 
trees. On each side of the broad high-road, ' 
the fields are puffed up into notice by a series, 
of undulations, as if it were determined that 
no effort should be spared to make the greatest 
possible display of melancholy oaks, and red 
and yellow copses, and every variety of 
autumn foliage which Nature has just now on 
hand. Dulled as we are by the dulness of 
the atmosphere, and little cheered by the. 
dead leaves which make our path untidy, yet 
our Toudon eyes are brightened at the first 
sight of a veritable five-barred gate, framed 
in blackberries. But blackberries, again, are 
melancholy things ; they take our thoughts 
hack tv the days of trustful childhood, when 
we could crop those little joys by the way- 
aide, and did not know that they are aly 

fe while they are sour, und that the over- 

eet have constantly a magyot coiled within. 
Alas for the experience of life! There goes 
the omnibus-fly : a country girl inside, and on 
the box the little midshipman who was our 
fellow-traveller! THe has lost no time in 
lighting a cigar, and has already recognised 
a man anda brother in the coachman, He 
sits upon the coach-box as an emperor upon 
a throne, much happier, and quite as proud. 
The railway train is tearmg on over the 
distant country. The chaise, which lounges 
homeward in advance of us, lags with the 
slowness of a disappointed vehicle, after 
trotting briskly to the station for a master 
who has not arrived. Really, if we were epic 
oets, we should picture a colossal shadow of 
esponideucy, sitting with bowed head on 
onder little hill, the genius of the place, and 
ear her sighing through the stillness of the 
air. 

Now the road, which was not the main 
road after all, but a mere tributary to the 
atream of travellers, hag led to the main 
current. A procession of three carts laden 
with manure, ie all by which that current is 
at present indicated. A large white house, 
labelled “Semmary for Young Ladies,” faces 
us. We wonder, first, why girls should go 
to seminaries, boys to academies ; next, we 
wonder which way shall we turn to Thistle- 
down. Then, we remember the position of 
the grey church-tower ; we see certain railings 
also, and we turn, therefore, to the right with 
confidence. The railings! Nobody would be- 
lieve that we had been to Thistledown at all, 
if we came back and never named that very 
striking feature. It would be the return from 
Egypt of a traveller who has not seen the 

mide, Thick wooden railings on each 
side of the road, and the ascent of a hill, 
indicate that we are coming into Thistledown. 
The wonder of the railings is their wintriness. 
the posts evidently have, at a remote 
period, been dreased with tar; othera, show 
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the top rail on each side all the way to 
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paint am ployed 
is gloomy, but 

istle- 
down, is made resplendent with white lead, 
conveying to the eye immediately some notion 
of a heavy fall of snow. Next, we decide that 
itis paint ; that Thistledown is not a wealthy 
borough ; that its corporate funds having 
been spent in painting the top-rail, it is 
resolved to stop and breuthe a bit before pro- 
ceeding to the second. This top rail, in the 
meantime, is the lion of the place, carved over 
with initials and dates, and names of distant 
places, 

Little cottages and little gardens, and a 
broad street, presently, with little houses on 
each side. A load of coals going to somebody ; 
or rather not going, but standing still. The 
driver is in conversation with a listless-looking 
individual, whe lifts up his smock-frock to 
put his hands into the pockets of his cordu- 
roys, and wears portentous yellow guiters. 
The conversation closes, and the yellow 
gaiters lounge very heavily down hill. The 
horse, after a preliminary struggle, (which 
the driver regards philoso hically), proceeds 
to pull the coal cart up hill. Those are the 
first natives of Thistledown with whom we 
meet, but we observe now three or four 
more in the street. Here is a clean little 
commercial inn, its floors well hearth- 
stoned, bearing a right ancient commercial 
sign, “The Woolpack.” Here is the huge 
stuccoed front of a hotel, with its paint 
peeling off. A tremendous iron bracket hangs 
over the door, but no sign swings fromit. We 
fee] no doubt that its despoudent owner is mi- 
serably drinking weak tea in some dull back 
room, over afire containing five or six live coals, 
Yonder are two large houses of white brick, 
with haudsome shop-fronts. You guess them 
to belong to a general store dealer and a 
draper. Of course you are mght—you always 
are. There are some wooden houses; and 
this block, which stands, like our own 
cockney Middle Row, in the centre of the 
road, tells of a number that have been pulled 
down to better the highway ; so, once upon 
a time, there was improvement here. There 
isthe old church, crumbling to pieces, with 
a smooth brown dab of restoration plas- 
tered over half a wall; the churchyard, very 
small and very full. We have not yet passed 
the grammar-school. Here, to the right, is 
shollies street ; we will seek, there, the object 
of our journey. 

A few people out. Prosperous-looking gene- 
ral store shops ; prosperous-looking butchers ; 
some large inns, including a tremendous 
Dragon, and a long straggling hostelry in 
a deep hollow by the road-side offering 
“good entertainment for man and beast!” 
Pleasant houses, with trimmed shrubs in 
front; a green, with diverging roads, and 
traea, and a pond, and geese, and pretty little 
residences on the skirts of if. But, still 
we see no grammareéchool, Let us turn 


trace of nothing but the green 
nature. Tie whole effect 
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back ond ask the Dragon to direet us. Men 
in smock-frocks sit in the bar of the Dragon, 
one of whom comes out to us. We ask our 
question. “Dr. Blose’s?” he inquires, and 
we assent. He points to a white house by the 
church, and bids us journey to the right of 
that ; 80 we retrace our steps. The chemist, 
with ao plaster man and less struggling 
together in his window, seems himself to have 
got the fore-horse by the head. The book- 
seller and stationer maintains a good shop ; 
but finds that he thrives better by combining 
toys and china with his other articles of 
trade. There is, of course, the local slop- 
seller, with a gigantic red hat, of a very rural 
pe hung out as hissign. The ironmonger 
1as a very well-stocked shop, and there’s a 
carriage stopping at the door of it. The 
milliners inhabit Jittle houses, with their 
oames hung upon labels in the windows. 
There are multitudes of little houses, and the 
road between them is familiar with hobnailed 
shoes, that kiss its face with lingering caresses. 
Nothing seems to be done rapidly in Thistle- 
down. We saunter in our pace, lest people 
throw their windows up and think that we 
are walking for a wager. Here is the white 
house by the church again; there is a taste 
in this churchyard. for deal planks adown the 
whole length of g°° graves, recording briefly 
who is set bencaf There are a few little head- 
stones, of the cUmmon garden-label pattern, 
indicating what seed has been sown below, for 
immortality. 

The school. An old wall, pierced with two 
doors side by side; “Dr. I. lose” painted 
on one of them, assures us that, at length, we 
have found the object of our search. Behind 
the wall an antiquated little building of plain 
brick, with a round tower on each side of it, 
and queer little windows, the whole luxu- 
riantly overgrown with ivy, is the Free 
School as it was built in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

We open the door glorified by the Doctor’s 
name, and enter a small couri-yard. The two 
doors, side by side, lead into the same court: 
pe one is consecrated to the silver fork, 

he other to the Free School. The door closes 
behind us, and, as it shuts out even the little 
world of Thistledown, and leaves us in the 
auc court alone, before the ivied walls of 

@ old school-house, the sad October spirit 
seems to have led us back among the ghosts 
of things belonging to a former century. A 
handsome greyhound issues from an outhouse, 
and offers us his nose in a most friendly 
manner. There is not a breath of air stirrin 
the ivy. While we still stand, patting the 
aera head, and looking at the worn 

ace of the quiet little building, our eyes are 
attracted by the movement of a child, who 
lides in at the school-house door. It must 
the dull sky, and the dead leaves, and the 
old ivied walls, into whose inner life the 
figure passes, that have made the little child 
appear so ghostly. It had perhaps come out 
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to drink, but we had not heard its quiet 
movement until it was near the door—a little 
pale child passing in with a worn look, and 
not one glance of curiosity towards a strange 
face in the court-yard. There is another 
door which, prove, is that pertaining to 
the house; the figure of the ‘ttle child— 
perhaps it was hallucination, or a uiding 
wraith, for children do not often glide 80 
silently—at any rate, the figure—has informed 
us where to seck the school-room door. We 
go to it, and in a minute we are standing in 
the midst of the assembled school. 

Down drop all preconceived ideas founded 
on the silver fork. A powerful surprise 
arrests our progress; we stand atill, en- 
deavouring to shake off the dreaminess of 
our impressions. A school-room, built in 
the old days of Queen Elizabeth, not at all 
large, but tolerably lofty, with little windows 
high up, and bare whitened walls, and twice 
as many beings in it as it ought to hold. 
Against the walls, a few maps; the desks 
and forms at which the children swarm—or 
seem to swarm, so narrow is the compass of 
the school room—are undoubtedly the very 
desks with which that Royal Free Grammar- 
School was furnished when it was first built 
for the uses of the poor. Worm-eaten the 
look, and more than worm-eaten—child- 
eaten—bitten about with large holes, and 
covered with a network of infantile carvings. 
Pale as maggots, in unwholesome-looking 
clothes, the children swarm, heavily busy at 
their work ; no look of joyous curiosity, no 
wide bright eye of wonder rests upon us; 
we have interrupted nothing ; we have fallen 
on anotha dream. A tall, dirty youth, or 
man, diessed seedily, and garnished with 
moustaches, bends over a form covered with 
small weary-looking children ; our entrance 
does not cause him to lift up his head. There 
is a loud voice of aman busy somewhere ; but 
the little place grows large before us in the 
nist of sickliness which its rough walls 
enclose ; our cyes can reat on no detail. We 
have yet to recover from the shock of an 
unexpected and oppressive picture. 

And as it is in some dreams where the 
tesque scene works itself out before us, and all 
the actors seem unconscious of our presence, 80 
here, for a brief space, the work of school goes 
on. The pale young man in the moustache is 
the French master, We move as if we would 
address him, and that breaks the spell. He 
dives into a group of children, and produces 
out of it a large man with a oni a who 
comes, still silently, towards us. e do not 
hear the big voice now, but the puny hum, 
a spectral imitation of the hum of school, 
continues, —- 

“Doctor Blose?” we say, and look this 
latest portion of our vision in the face, That 
face has almost the complexion of an apple- 

dding; black hair mats over it unti ily. 
rhis is Thursday—not to him, or to the boys 
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last Sunday's linen, He is stout, but every 
limb betrays his laxity of fibre; his coat is 
flaffy ; his hands are unclean. He evidently 
lives in an unwholesome atinosphere. “ Dr. 
Blose ?” wesay. He mutters a few syllables, 
bowing assent. We stand now in the middle 
of the school. “<A gentleman in London, 
who has seen one of your prospectuses, 
desired me to run duwn and ask you a few 
questions,” 

Dr. Blose illuminates the whole of his face 
in honour of my arrival. “Most happy to 
see you; will you walk into the drawing- 
room !” 

Come with me, invisible companion, as I 
follow Dr. Blose! We leave the sehool-room 
by a private door conducting into the house. 
We cross odd little dark passages, then climb 
a steep, worm-eaten old stair; cross a room 
into another room, aud sit down opposite the 
doctcr. 

It is a wonderfully low-pitched room, of 
which the ceiling seems to weigh heavily 
upon our apirits; the queer little windows, 
out of which we peep abroad thiough the 
old ivy, let little Ife in frum the sombre 
day outside. 

Abruptly I resume the conversation— 
“Chiefly it was desired that 1 should ask 
you questions about the number of your 
pupils, and how you manage with the free 
scholars ¢” 

“ O, they Aave been rather a difficulty ; but 
T have made arrangements—which, indeed, I 
shall carry out next week—to turn my parlour 
into a school-room ; and then I shall keep my 
own boys perfectly alae from the free 
schoo] and the day-scholai 4.” 

“You would teach your private pupils sepa- 
retely—have, in fact, two distinct schvols}” 

“ Yes.” 

“But how would you attend to them? 
Would there not be some difliculty 7” 

“Why, 1 might possibly need another assist- 
ant; my wife, tuo, might teach the youngest 
children. 1 might attend to the foundation 
boys when the French master was in the 
parlour.” 

“Tunderstand. low many private boarders 
have you?” 

“Sixteen, My number is five-and-twenty, 
if T can make it up.” 

“ And day-soholars you have?” 

“Yea, I take day-scholars; but there are 
only six or seven. I miyht have more if 1 
would ; but when they are too rough, 1 refuse 
to take them. The foundation hoys, of course, 
are a rough lot, and I must take whoever is 


put into a vacancy. But I pick my day- 
lars.” children are overcrowded. But as a return 
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My friendly shade, you sit by, looking rather 


gi. As for the shade of Queen Elizabeth, 
hope she does not hear that the rough—even 
with money in their hands 
from the Free School door, leat private pupils 
he — them. Grim as you look, 
somewhat relent, now that we 
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do 
ave gone 80, 


{Candected by 


far, and do compassionate poor Dr. Bloee, who 
sits here uttering the secrets of his prison- 
house. Yet do we intrude upon no private 
confidence, Free endowed Grammar-Schools 
are public property. I ask no question of 
Dr. Blose, his auswer to which the public 
has not a commanding right to hear. If 
I said how large an car was open for his 
information, he would never give it me. I 
tell him, therefore, nothing of my motives ; 
not a word more than the absolute and very 
simple fact, that a gentleman who had seen 
his prospectus wished me to ask him ques- 
tions, On that hint he speaks ; and I, remem- 
bering my delicate position, ask for no 
information that does not immediately con- 
cern the position of foundation boys in a Free 
Grammar-School, 

“ Your own pupils, then, will not be taught 
with the foundation boys? And the prizes ? 
How do you arrange about the prizes 1” 

“The trustees examine the whole school 
once a year, and prizes are then given to the 
boys whom I point out. The other half-year 
I vive ee myself, and on each occasion I 
generally manage that one prize should go to 
the best boy on the foundation form.” 

“You are superintended, 1 suppose, by the 
trustees 7” 

“Yes; generally the clergy of the parish. 
May I ask for whom you are inquiring ?” 

“No. You may, perhaps, hear more upon 
the subject. L must be gone now, for I have 
exhausted all my stock of questions.” 

“Will you come up and see the bed- 
rooms 7” 

“No, thank you—no ; it is not my purpose 
to look into domestic arrangements.” 

But I am urged to ascend, and am not so 
to wander through the worm-eaten old school- 
house. Dr. Laon Blose points vut a little 
garden at the back. “1 mean,” he says, “ to 
make a play-ground there, for my own boys, 
where they may be when the frec scholars are 
in front. 1t is necessary to watch against 
intimacy between them ; for though it doesn’t 
matter in the case of pupils who come from a 
distance, it is very awkward in the case of 
boys whose parents live in the vicinity.” 
T look a httle puzzled. “ Because,” said the 
Doctor, “after they leave school, the rough 
acquaintance is apt to be continued.” 

v the silver forks are parted from the 
wooden spoons. Declining hospitable offers, 
we turn to depart. As we wind down the 
old staircase, the doctor asks us from behind, 
© Don't you think, now, that it is a good plan 
to part the two schools?” We murmur, “ Yes,” 
for, certainly, we think at present the poor 


catechism appears likely to commence, I 
tumble down a step or two, and turn the 
doctor's breath into a current of apology for 


are warned off his extremely awkward stairs. 


So, being let out at the private door, I 
stand again with my old friend the grey- 
hound, and look back at the ivy-covered 
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sae towers. I wonder how the doctor, 
and his 
onpils, can be stowed away therein. My 


wonder is not at the doctor. It is not he 


who is an abuse; he is but one among four 


thousand men, whose lot is cast among these 
rotten places. Educated men and clergy- 
men are named as masters, with salaries 
below their expectation. They are distinctly 
told to help themselves, by taking private 
pupils; and what they are distinctly told 
to do, they do. Tt isa part of the contract 


made with them when they accepted office. 


The consequences of putting such men, upon 
such terms, into these places, follow naturally. 
A vivid and a painful picture of them is pre- 
sented here at Thistledown, 

The afternoon has waned, and the Octo- 
ber gloom has deepened; and the gloom 
which we have brought with us out of that 
mouldered tomb of charity, strengthens con- 
siderably the October influence. We walk 
back to the railway station ; there will not be 
atrain for an hour. Let us walk on three 
miles to the train’s next place of stoppage, 
and wait there. 

So we walk on through the dead leaves that 
bestrew the narrow lanes, and having passed 
n little village, »resently, we see a mob of 
children round cottage gate; an adorned 
cottage, larger ?aan the grammar-school we 
left, and hke it clad with ivy, but with 
clematis as well. Is it another school? No, 
but a whole school is waiting at the gate ; 
children of all sizes, labourers’ children 
evidently—bits of the rough lot—but cleaner 
far, and very far more child-like than the 
weary little crowd at Thistledown. Four or 
five little imps are racing with each other, and 
give us as they pass a joyous grin; a little 
philosopher of five years old walks alone, 
singing, and fires smiles at us out of his big 
eyes as we go by. Around the cottage gate 
are children of all sizes, from two feet to five, 
and a gentleman with whom they seem all to 
be on loving terms, is asking, “ Whose turn- 
out” a cart may he, whose red and yellow 
horse travels in leading-strings. Free and 
fearless childish looks, and kindly childish 
laughter play about us as we travel through 
this sunny little cloud of life. 

And we go on, and presently, by the way- 
side, there is a cottage with nasturtium and 
monthly roses blossoming about its windows, 
and a woman—not young—neatly dressed, 
leans over the gate, her head upon one hand, 
and she is looking up the lane pleasantly, 
ee her eyes upon the little multitude. 

ery coarse her neat dress is, very refined the 
look of love toward the children makes her 
face to seem; to see her, in passing, lean 
over the gate before her roses, tempts oue to 
look back upon the quiet picture; and then 
we see, built up against her cottage, the clean 


little achool-house with its windows open, 80 
we know she is the village schoolmistress. 
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ousehold, and his five-und-twenty Lond 
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And we pass on, and presently an iron 
torrent. pours us back into the depths of 
on. 
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Wuen Bishop Percy published his “ Re- 
liques,” in 1765, he found it necessary to 
make an apology for introducing them to a 
“polite age.” The century was too artificial, 
too “clegant,” to be expected to like anything 
so natural. We now recognise these barbarous 
remains to be full of the finest and most 
genuine poetry. “Sweet William and Fair 

argaret,” as preserved in its old form by 
the graceful-minded Bishop, is an infinitely 
finer production than the “ Margaret’s Ghost ” 
founded on it by Mallet which the Bishop so 
highly eulogises. All this is part of what we 
may call the Second Revival, which began 
in the early days of Scott; which has resulted 
in the increased love for Shakspeare and 
Spenser ; which has reprinted Herrick ; and 
the essence of which lies in this, that it 
brought back heart into our literature. I 
often compare this movement of Europe to 
the return of the Prodigal Son. Europe 
sickened over its dry husks, and came back 
to its parent Nature. Jet us glance here at 
the tracks of the wanderings of our native 
English mind, since the point where the tracks 
become clearly traceable. 

Our old minstrels were undoubtedly a 
privileged class. They sang at the banquets 
of the barons, and were indeed the poets of 
their age; plucking forth and illustrating 
the beauty that lay in the acts of their genera- 
tion. What the old barons did in their fight- 
ing, havoe-making lives—conceiving it their 
due occupation—these minstrels endowed 
with grace and attraction, It was pleasant, 
of couse, for a Percy, or a Douglas, to hear 
the hunting and slaughtering adventures of 
his grandfather, recounted with the magic of 
music, made look so bright by the light of 
poetic fire. The minstrel, with his gifts, was 
undoubtedly a welcome visitor; and: indeed, 
the great barons had minstrels of their own 
in habitual altendance on them. We cannot 
complain that our ancestors were without 
musical taste. They had “serenades,” for 
example, in the days when our climate was 
worse than it is now. I have no doubt they 
were, what we should call, “coarse,” rough, 
from the very vigour of life they felt. Yet, 
they had their refinements; they were ex- 
tremely fond of perfumes, not delicate, etherial 
essences, but thick compounds, touching up 
the sense with a vengeance. Undoubtedly, 
they liked splendour and ornament—-witness 
only their armorial ensigns—and generally 
must have loved the expression of beauty by 
their minstrels, who revealed the highest 
beauty to them, by the chant and the harp. 
We need only remember how Taillefer came 
singing up in front of the Norman line, at 
Haatings; how Bloudel sang to the young 
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ition of the minstrels improved after the | 
times of Richard the First ‘Thcy remained a 
distinct body for many ages after the Norman 
conquest They wer, In fact, the lterary 
exponents of life, as the chiomclers were the 
preservers of tradition, they did for the 
nationality of their countrymen, what the 
Chureh did for then rclgious belief The 
Church had ita singcrs of the dceds of saints, 
while the monstrcis sang the ware, adventures, 
and loves We mng of imaginary pirates, 
imaginary lovis, of sentiments notoriously 
contrary to the general ieclng of society, 
about «very conccivable subject The first 
song was a winged tact a kind of inspired 
history 1 contess, for this reason, to a liking 
for the ballad of ‘ Sweet Wilhain and Fair 
Margaret ,” those “noble lovers,’ is the old 
titles call them It 18 full of charter, ten 
dernegs, prcttiness—of truth, in short ‘The 
simple English village air breathes bout it 
The two lovers aie aitting together, and 
William speaks — 


“JT see no harm by you Margaret, 
And yon sce none by me 
Betore to notrow at eyyht o dock 
A nch wedding you shall see 


Of course, the artful villain “palters’ ina 
“double sense, but nether Mugwet nor 
the “intelligent readar = (the fact 14 that 
entity was not cxtut then) are suppose 1 to 
see through it Youare to shut your eyes 
as the children say, and wat what fortune 
rends you’ Accordingly in the very neat 
stanza— 


* For Margaret sate in he: bower wind w, 
Combing her ycllow har 
There she spied sweet William and his bri lc, 
Ag they were a iiding near 


It never secmed to enter Marguets head 
that anything bot death rom uned ic 
cordingly it comes and her spirit shdes up 
to Williams fet — 


* Are you awake, sweet William, she said, 
O1, sweet Willam are you asleep ® 
God give you juy of your gay bri le bed, 
And me of my wmding sheet 


Wilham tells hus bride of his bad dream , 
and in one momentary glimpse of that 
bride, we discein her to be a common place 
rye aig a disagreeable woman un 

e to declare that Master Willam 
marred her for money He goes off to ins 
erica house, and, finding her dead, and 


“ She has lest her cherry red,” 


We} humself dies of sorrow M was 
barred in the lower chancel, and Wilham 1 
the higher A rose sprang from her breast, 
and & from Ins; and ultimately they 
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nights under the walls at Acre, how the | 
oon 


AiGaniedit ap 


i above the church-spire, in a trae-love 
ot. 
yu Which made the people admure 


Bishop Percy gives, in his “ Reliques,” a 
final stanza, narrating how the clerk eut 1 
down, which, as it 1s in rather a mocking tone, 
I incline to hold spurious—added by some- 
pony A gigrert! hostile to clerks, and m- 
tended to bring the whole fraternity into 
ridicule 

The.greatcr part of the genuine old songs 
which the people loved must have perished, 
is the Satuinian verses of Italy in old times 
did By Quecn Lhizabeth’s tame, the minst: els 
had become “rogues and vagabonds,’ and 
were so declared in an Act of Pathament, 
"Lhe wholc relations of the old lfc were alter- 
ing Poor liws wee coming on, and the then 
“munstrels we muy suppos.—if they went on 
churminy over old storics, expressing a class of 
feelings which belonged neithe: to them nor 
ther contcmporaries—hid become what we 
call bores , having lost all the heart and 
breath propuly becommg theu occupation, 
and being idle wasters of then own and the 
public time Many a once noble order has 
de gencr wed into a gang of ‘rogues and vaga- 
bonds! Ihe feudal minstrel became extinct 
Anciunt liter sture, besdes foreign contem- 
por ary lite: iturc, were flowing into England 
tiom the urns of the past, and from the courts 
and citacs of the South Warton remarks 
that ‘the revival of classical learning pave a 
temporary check to vernacular composition ” 
Henceforth, poetry became part of litcrature, 
and litcrature 18 only itsclf a part of life It 
would be a curious inquiry, how far the 
chaxicte: of those orders of the people, 
to whom books weie unknown objects tor 
gentrations atterwaids, was affected by the 
cosyation of muinsticlsy, and the confinement 
of poetic expicasions to boohs ven im our 
diy, the people ate only attaming—paiticu- 
laly m ruzi distiicts—to any mentil food 
equal to the old ballads and songs of their 
forcfatheis 

One of the fist effects of the classical 
studies must have been an increased attention 
to prose, 1nd thry had very s0on a palpable 
effect on our languize The mfluence of 
ancient litcrature 1» manifested by all English 
sony Wiiters alter this But let us not forget, 
while speaking of this period, ou earliest 
good drinking song—one of the most national 
of all ow one hich first appeared 1n 1561. 
It celebrates the praise of ale, and was wiitten 
by a hia John Stall, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells ere 1s some honesty in an English- 
man's writing in praise of ale How can the 
pubhe at large sympathise with the mere 

raise of wme? I quote one stanza from the 
Pight Reverend Prelate’s production — 


**T love no roast but a nut brown toast, 
And a crab laid in the fire , 
4 little bread shall do me steed, 
Much bread I don't desixe, 


Chita Dichexs.) 


No frost, no snow, no wind, I trow, 
Can burt me 2f I wold, 
I am so wrapt and thoroughly lapt 
Of jolly goud ale and old 
Back and side go baie, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold, 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old 


It would be superfluous to quote any of 
Shakspeare’s songs , snatches of divine melody 
that 1ise here and there from lus pliys, hhe 
larks starting simging from 1 beautiful land- 
scape One 18 giad to huow that he has 
quoted from the old songs of the country 
occasionally , fragments wluch roll down to 
us on the surface of his great mver of fame 
from the heart of the old times Dcsdcmona s 
melancholy chant of “ the Willow,” and Ivgo’s 
roistering verses, were buth dered from 
old national ditties 

The song-writers who made their appear 
ance about the time of the eatinction of the 
minstrels, and whose lucubrations were ga- 
thered into “Garlands,” and mto various 
collections with fanciful names, have a more 
conventional tone than the old smgcrs The 
school of classical pastoral now mikes its 
apptarance—a school whose lucubrations 
haunt us down tg the days of Shenstone, and 
beyond them faon, Phylhs, and Amynta 
were imported if vo our landscapes, and stood 
shivermg in them like so many foreign slives 
exposed for sale Evcry lover was a “shep- 
herd ,” but in our cold climate, these Arcadian 


transplantations will not grow We must’ 


look for our best songs in the poems of o1izinal 
writers after this ‘The productions of what 
Dr Johnson called the “Metaphysical Poets,” 
read more natural, and look moze honest, 
than the theatric ul ainorousness of the sham- 
pastoral writers 
The founder of that school of Metaphysic il 
Poets, so well Lnown to us from Johnsons 
“Lafe of Cowley,” wis Donne, born the year 
befure Ben Jonson Donne, whose biugraphy 
by Izaak Walton is one of the most delighttul 
books we have, was a pious, learned man, of 
great wit and intellectual subtlety  ‘Lhis is 
the pecuharity of the mw, anJd was of the 
achool. ‘They were good loving men, lke 
peighbours Old Donne made a thorough 
_. atch, but when he celebrated the 
ori of love in song, he and his ree og 
id so m their caps and gowns, and robes 
When the heart af a “Metaphysical Poet” 
was taken by storm, the intellect—lhke Archi- 
medes, when Syracuse was taken—1:emaimed 
employed in the subtlest exezcise in the very 
heat of the capture. Fancy a lady being 
addressed thus. We quote from Donne He 
1s speaking of the souls of himself and his 
lady-love 


“ If they be two, they are two so, 
As staff twin compadéees are two, 
My soul the fixed foot makes no show 
To move, but doth xf ¢ other do. 
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# And thongh ut igyihe centre 
Yet when the ther far pane roam, 
It leans and hearkens after it, 
And giows erect as that comes Lome. 


* Such wilt thou be to me, who must 
Like t other foot obliquely yun 
Thy firmness makes my circle just 

And makes me tnd where I begun 


In another poem he tells us that his 
affection had grown “corpulent,” and he 
was obliged tv limit 1t to “a sigh a day!” 

Donne was much admired, and by nobody 
more than by Ben Jonson Of Ben’s own 
songs, the famous one, beginning 


“ Drink to me only with thine eyes, 


18 too well known to need repetition The 
hist great name of Donne’s school was Crashaw 
—the pious wit who wrote of the holiest 
subjects inepigrams But here are two verv 
sweet little stanzas of song by him - 


Well does the May, that lies 
Smiling in thy cheeks, confess 
The Apnil m thine eyes, 
Mutual sweetnesy they express 
No Apru ee1 lent sotter showers, 
Nor May ictusned faner flowers 
* * a . 
“We vo not to seek 
Lhe dashngs of Auroras bed, 
Lhe roses modest che k, 
Nor the vieltts humble head, 
No such thing we go to mect 
A worthic: object, our Lords fect 


‘Lcnnyson has, by a comcidence, 
“ April in her tender eyes, 


in his “In Memomam” Crashaw was a 
gentle, saintly spuit 2c abundoncd the Pro- 
testant fo. the Cathohe Church, without 
losing the vaucration of bis friends, and dicd 
at Loretto Cowlcy wrote a beautitul poem 
on his dcath, and was, mdeed, himself one of 
the sime school 

Your Donnes and Crashaws, however, are 
too weighty writers to swim ‘hey loaded 
thar works with learning, wit, laucy, cum- 
brously ‘Ther great reputations have gone 
down as the “ Royal George” did, and only a 
few adventurers dive occasionally to bring 
something up fiom the wreck, We must 
look at more gemal men , at Herrick, Waller, 
Suckling , the sonz writers of the Civil War 
days ‘Lhese were more men of the world, 
inen of “wit and pleasure” Most of the song- 
writeis in that century were Cavaliers , vivar 
cious gentlemen, who, when the King’s cause 
grew desperate, fell with redoubled ce on. 
fhe bottle, Alexander Brome proceeded, in- 
stanter, to call on that old friend for inspira- 
taon and consolation, whcnever the Royal patty 
suffered a reverse. 

Waller ranks, by general consent, among 
the earliest umprovers of the musc of our 
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versification, and there Sggone song of his so ori 
charming that it appears#'Im almost every col- an 


lection of merit, from Campbell’s “ Beauties” 
dowawards.* 


“ Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell her that wastes her tine and me, 
That now she knows, 

When lL resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fan she secms to be. 


“ Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung, 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have un-commended died. 


“ Small is the worth 

Of beanty from the hght retired, 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush 60 to be adinired, 


“ Then, die! that she, 
The common fate of all things rare, 
May read in thee-— 
How small a part of ume they shar, 
That are so woud rous sweet and fi.” 


Herrick has signalised himself by the finest 
* Anacrcontic”’ in our language. IJ mean the 
one beginning, 
“ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 
Old Tine is still a flying, 
And the sume flower that blooms to day, 
‘To morrow will be dying.” 


Here is a pretty love conceit. 


“TO ELECTRA, 
7 dare not ask a kiss, 
1 dare not beg a sinile, 
Lest having tat or this, 
L might grow proud the while. 


“No, no! the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be, 
Only to kiss that air 
That Jately kissed thee !" 


The most remarkable instances of the won- 
derful adroitness of his fancy are found in his 
little poem on Fairies. Hhs fancy was redun- 
dant ; he speaks of a “coy girl,” who he says 


“ Strings my tears as pearl.” 


Herrick’s “Hesperides ” came out in 1648. 
There is a freshness about his strains which 
carries one back to the Shakspearean days. 
In his views of scenery, in his dalliance with 
flowers and love thoughts, his truthful poetry 
alternates between the dashing wit of “ Mer- 
maid” talk and the bright freshness of the 
country. 

I scarcely know whether the following lines 
can be said to constitute “a song.” I extract. 
them from that part of the “ Hesperides ” 
which ia devoted to religious subjects. The’ 


* The latest collection of English Songe is that published | 
in the National Lilustrated Labeary, whieh is very peaerally 
acosssibié, on sqoount of itn cheapness. | 
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edition of 1648, with its quaint type 
spelling, and its dedication to Prince 
Charles (Herrick was a Royalist), is before 
me, 
“THE ROSE. 


“ Before Man's fall, the Rose was born 
(St. Ambrose says) without the thorn ; 
But for man’s fuult, then was the thorn 
Without the fragrant rese-bud bern ; 
But ne'er the rose without the thorn.” 


IT pass by the songs, which we all know, of 
the great intellect of the century ; the song 
which calls “Echo” from the haunts of the 
“love-lorn nightingale,” &.; the song which 
summons “Sabrina fair” from the “glassy, 
cool, translucent wave,” wherein she shall be 
seen for ever. No one needs now to be told 
of them. 

Dryden has not left us a good song in all 
his family of volumes. His songs are of the 
Sham-Pastoral School. Here is a very cha- 
racteristic one by Sir John Suckling, the con- 
vivial, sincere, and stanch royalist, who 
raised a troop of horse for the King at hisown 
expense. It represents very well the tone of 
his school—easy, flippant—not ungentlemanly, 
but not very aril 


“Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prythee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, - 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prythee, why sv pale ? 


Why so dull and mute, young sinne1 ? 
Prythee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do't® 
Prythee, why so mute? 


Quit, quit, for shame ! this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 

If, of herfelf, she will not love, 
Nothing can make her ; 
The devil take her!” 


While Suckling and Dryden wrote, transla- 
tions from the classics had been going on. 
Most gentlenien of literary tastes tied their 
hands at turning out versions of Anacreon, 
Horace, or Catullus. “ Coelia” and “Chloris ” 
are the prevailing names of the period. And 
there is always visible the tendency to make 
wit take the place of heart, which corrupts 
all writing, and that of songs particularly, 

This tendency advanced. In Congreve, the 
song became a mere epigram, Parnell ham- 
mered away at “ Coelia” and “ Anacreontics.” 
The songs of Anne’s time were not inspired 
melodies, like the old Shakspearean ones ; nor 
deep fantastic love-rhymes, like Donne’s and 
Cowley’s; nor gay Pagan flights of Epicu- 
reaniam, like the songs of the Cavalier days. 
They were wretched pieces of rhymed artificial 
sentiment, Gay’s are witty enough, and his 


|“ Black-eyed Susan” has nature in it, as 


Gay himself had ; but ig an exception to his 
fellows. I doubt if that time mused % 


Chasles Dinkens,} 


od song ; except the above, and our homely, 


niliar friend, by Carey, “Sally in our 


Alley,” which Addison admired. At last, |jackets in “the ,"7 


the : rg oe the easy melody of Collins, 
reached its degradation in Shenstone ; 
‘whose only decent poem is the least Shen- 
stonian thing hedid. Shenstone’s “songs” are 
mere easy rhymes of feeble sentiment and 


feeble epigram ; songs about “ Fulvia” and 
“Daphne.” From the Revolution, on through 
the greater part of the century, our most 


popular writers were didactic writers; men 
who stand on the opposite pole to singers. 
Jur music, too, was ata low ebb. Our taste 
in that matter was overridden by the Italian 
Opera ; of whose great musical authorities it 
becomes me to speak respectfully ; but they 
did not inspire national song. 

When we come to the days of Scott, and 
Byron, and Shelley, not forgetting, en passant, 
the “Toll for the Brave” of Cowper, too lon 
for quotation here, we find no dearth of good 
songs. Scott's healthy chants; Byron’s pas- 
sionate or plaintive ones; the exquisite 
melody of such a song as Shelley's “ Lines to 
an Indian Air;’—these, “with the genuine 
lark-notes of a Burns” (as Carlyle calls them), 
remind us, once more, that we are English. 

Moore’s great fame makes me not omit his 
charming “Irish Melodies.” As musicians 
set words to # lie sets music to words. 
James Smith ta) 4 friend, in a letter preserved 
in his Memoirs, that Moore declared that “ his 
forte was music; that he was no poet apart 
from that sensation.” Doubtless, the chief 
charm of his songs is their association with 
the music to which they were written. 
Separate them from that, they are merely 
fanciful, clever, pretty. Yet there are English 
songs, Which are their own music, and which, 
do what you will, you cannot separate from 
melody. Pound their body (as old Anaxarchus 
the philosopher told the tyrant), you cannot 

und their soul. 

Dibdin, the naval song writer, gave us a 
body of songs, entirely national. It is true 
that the clever, witty, good Karl of Dorset 
(Dryden’s friend and patron), who served in 
the Dutch war in Charles’s days, as several 
young gentlemen then did—has left us his— 


“To all you ladies now on land 
We men at sea indite,” 


which the courtesy of England admits into all 
collections of sea-songs. But this playful ditt 

was intended for the “ladies now on land,” 
and for all sorts of idle brave lounging fellows 
about Pall Mall. It is not a sea-song: not 
racy, salt, and hard, reeking of the ocean like 
a lump of sea-weed, as Dibdin’s songs are. 
Dibdin gives you a song picturing the man-of- 
war life—a homely, manty 


sailors to a rough m 


as if you had set 
their grog cans and 


C5 
their 
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; strain ; which sets| 
all the trusting, sturdy courage, the jolly com- ; 
panionship, and love of grog of the old-school | lon 


: rade lower-deck have varied in different 
forniture ajingling! His are such songs as body can doubt 
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in the 
huddled up in their 
it,” on clear moonlight 
nighte, when the ship was jogging quietly 
along, and there was no sail in sight, T 
intensify the nautical life; they make 
sorts of teaching subservient to it; for, says 
Dibdin :— 


those rough storm-beaten tara su: 
ht-watches ;_ lyi 


“D)'ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 
All as one a3 a piece of the ship, 
And with her brave the world, not offering to flinch, 
From the moment the anchor 's a trip.” 


This was the perpetual upshot of all Dibdin 
had to say. Jack had a complete creed and 
code of morals set to music. Dibdin’s songs 
afford, as far as I know, the solitary case of a 
man creating a literature ; they were to Jack 
a whole literature—and about as much litera- 
ture as Jack cared to have. Dibdin gave 
comedy, song, ethics and tragedy to him 
all in one. His “Tfelicon,” like the ship's 
“coppers,” held beef, vegetables, and pudding, 
in itself. 

From the fo’castle to the drawing-room is 
a wide step ; but we are compelled to take it. 
There was a time when sea-songs were the 
“rage ;” they were fashionable: but within 
later years, a kind of drawing-room sen- 
timental school made its appearance, and 
being well backed by composers, who rather 
love mediocrity, beat away on “the drum of 
the world’s ear” with great success. We 
“never mentioned her,” for example, for 
many a long night, till pianos groaned, and 
the heart of man grew sick. To this class 
belongs many a song still sung occasionally, 
alternating between prettiness and drivel. 
And yet our age has produced as noble songs 
as ever the world heard. Witness the “Bugle 
Song” from Tennyson’s “ Princess :”— 


“ The splendour falls on castle walls 
Aud snowy summits old in story; 
The long hght shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow! bugle, blow! set the wild echves flying— 
Blow, bugle ! answer, echoes! dying, dying, dying! 


“ Oh hark! oh hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
Oh sweet and far, from cliff and sear, 
The horns of Lifland funtly blowing! 
Blow! Jet us hear the purple glens replying—— 
Blow, bugle! answe1, echoes' dying, dying, dying? 


“ Oh love, they die in your rich sky ! 
They fait on hull, on field, on river; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever! 
Blow, bugle, blow! set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, auewer! dying, dying, dying!” 


These echoes will “roll from sdul to Mul ” 
after we have ceased to hear them. 

@ have seen how the characters of, songs 
ages with us. No- 
that we have numbers of 
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beautiful ones. But the complaint at present 
ia, that composers and seng-writers have no 
harmony in theit work. songs circulated 
among the peo le are inferior to the tone of 
the country’s thou ht and the English mind 
and attract chiefly by the jingle to which they 
are set. 








A FASHIONABLE FORGER. 


I am an attorney and a bill discounter. As it 
‘js my vocation to lend money at high interest 
to extravagant people ; my connexion princi- 
pally lies among “fools,” sometimes among 
rogues, “of quality.” Mine is a pursuit 
which a prejudiced world either holdy in 
sovereign contempt, or visits with envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness ; but to my 
mind, there are many callings, with finer 
names, that are no better. It gives me two 
things which 1 love—money and power ; but 
T cannot deny that it brings with it a bad 
name, The case lics between character and 
money, and involves a matter of taste. Some 
people like character ; I prefer money. 

T am hated and despised, I chuckle over 
the “per contra.” I find it pleasant for 
members of a proud aristocracy to conde- 
acend from their high cstate to fawn, feign, 
flatter ; to affect even mirthful familiarity in 
order to gain my good-will. Jam no Shylock. 
No eliént can accuse mo of desiring either 
his flesh or his blood. Sentimental vengeance 
ig no item in my stock in trade. Gold and 
bank-notes satisfy my “rage ;” or, if need he, 
a good mortgage. Kar from secking revenge, 
the worst defaulter I ever had dealings with 
cannot deny that 1 am always willing to 
accept a good post-obit. 

1 eay again, I am daily brought in contact 
with all ranks of society, from the poverty- 
stricken patentee to the peer; and T am no 
more surprised at receiving an application 
from a duchess than from a pet opera-dancer. 
in my ante-room wait, at this moment, a 
crowd of borrowers. Among the men, beard- 
less folly and moustachioed craft are most 
prominent: there is a handsome young fellow, 
with an elaborate cane and wonderfully 
vacant countenance, who is anticipating, in 
feeble follies, an estate that has been in the 

oseession of his ancestors since the reign of 
enry the Eighth, There is a hairy, high- 
nosed, broken-down non-descript, in appear- 
ance something between a horse-dealer and 
a pugilist. e is an old Etonian. Five 





years ago he drove his four-in-hand; he is. 


now waiting to beg a sovereign, having been 


aay discharged from the Insolvent Court, 
the second time. Among the women, a: 
“"*" agtresa, who, a few years since, looked ;, 
and onions, with | 


“d to a supper of ste 

_ , stout, on a Saturday night, as a great 
treat, oow finds one hundred pounds a month 
ient to Bay her wine-merchant and her 

- Law obliged to deal with each 


case aecarding to Sippdculiarities. Genuine 
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Pang igs “ Rain ec grore ner 4 at m pari 

a eal abe attle with people who 
imbibe tric at the same rate as they 
dissolve their fortunes. I am a hard man, of 
course. I should not be fit for my p if 
I were not; but when, by a remote chanee, 
honest misfortune pays me a visit, as Roths- 
child amused himself at times by giving a 
beggar & guinea, so I occasionally treat myself 
to the luxury of doing a kind action. 

My favourite subjects for this unnatural 
generosity, are the very young, or the poor, 
innocent, helpless people, who are unfit for the 
war of life. Many among my clients (especially 
those tempered in the “ ice-brook” of fashion 
and high life—polished and passionless) would 
be too much for me, if I had not made the face, 
the eye, the accent, as much my study as the 
mere legal and financial enn of discount. 
To show what I mean, I will relate what 
happened to me not long since :-— 

Yne day. a middle-aged man, in the usual 
costume of a West-end shopman, who had sent 
in his name as Mr. Axminster, was shown into 
my private room. Aftera little hesitation, he 
said, “ Although you do not know me, livin 
at this end of the town, I know you very we 
by reputation, and that you discount bills. 
I have a bill here which I want to get dis- 
counted. J am in the employ of Mesars. 
Russle and Smooth. The bill is drawn by one 
of our best customers, the Hon. Miss Snape, 
niece of Lord Blimlcy, and accepted by Major 
Munge ; whom, no doubt, you know by name. 
She has dealt with us for some years, is very, 
very extravagant; but always pays.” He put 
the acceptance—which was for two hundred 
pounds—into my hands. 

J looked ot it as scrutinisingly as I usually 
do at such paper. The Major's signature was 
familiar to me; but having succeeded to a 
great estate, he has long ceased to he a cus- 
tomer. I instantly detected a forgery; by 
whom ? was the question. Could it be the man 
before me !—experience told me it was not. 

Perhaps there was something in the expres- 
sion of my countenance which Mr. Axminster 
did not like, for he said, “It is good for the 
amount, 1 presume ?” 

I replied. “Pray, sir, from whom did yuu 
get this bill ?” 

“From Miss Snape herself.” 

“Have you circulated any other bills made 
by the same drawer?” 

“Q yes!” said the draper, without hesita- 
tion; “I have paid away a bill for one hundred 

ounds to Mr. Sparkle, the jeweller, to whom 
iss Suape owed twenty pounds. They gave 
me the difference.” 
“ And how long has that bill to run now ?” 
“ About a fortnight.” 
“Did you endorse it ?” 
rae did,” continued the shopman. “Mr. 
Sparkle required me to do so, to show that 
the bill came properly into his ion.” 

“This second bill, you say, is urgently re- 

quired to enable Miss Snape te leave town 1” 


Charis inkens.] 


“Yes; she is going to Brighton for the 
Winter.” 

I gave Mr. Axminster » steady, piercin 
look of inquiry. “Pray, sir,” I said, “ sould 
you mect that one hundred pounds bill, 
pad a it should not be paid by the ac- 
ceptor 


C Mest it?” The poor fellow wiped from 
his forehead the perspiration which suddenly 
broke out at the bare hint of a probability 
that the bill would be dishonoured: “Meet 
it? O no! I am a marred man, with a 
fanily, and have nothing but my salary to 


* Then, the sooner you get it taken up, and 
the less you have to do with Miss Suape’s 
bill affairs, the better.” 

“She hag always been punctual hitherto.” 

“That may be.” I pointed to the cross- 
writing on the document, and said deliberately 
— This bill is a forgery !” 

At these words the poor man turned pale, 
He snatched up the document; and, with 
many incoherent protestations, was rushing 
toward the door,when I called to him, in an 
authoritative tone, to stop. He paused. His 
manner indicating not only doubt, but fear. 
I said to him, “ Don’t flurry yourself; I only 
want to serve you. You tell me that you are 
a married oe h children, dependent on 
daily labour ® :@aily bread ; and that you 
have done a little discounting for Miss Snape 
out of your earnings. Now, although 1 am 
a bill discounter, I don’t like to see such 
men victimised. Look at the body of this 
bill: look at the signature of your lady cus- 
tomer, the drawer. Don’t you detect the same 
fine, thin, sharp-pointed hand-wiitiug in the 
words, * Accepted, Dymmock Munge.’” 

The man, convinced against hin will, was at 
first overcome. When he recovered, he raved : 
he would expose the Honourable Miss Snape, 
if it cost him his bread: he would go at once 
to the police office. 

I stopped him, by saying, roughly, “ Don’t 
be a fool. Any such steps would seal your 
ruin. Take my advice ; return the bill to the 
lady, saying simply that you cannot get it 
discounted. Leave the rest to me, and I think 
the bill you have endorsed to Sparkle will 
be paid.” Comforted by this assurance, Ax- 
minster, fearfully changed from the nervous, 
ee eniug hopeful man of the morning, 

e ; 


t now remained for me to exert what skill 
I own, to bring about the desired result. I 
lost no time in writing a letter to the 
Honourable Miss Snape, of which the following 
is a copy — 

“Madam,—A bill, purporting to be drawn 
by you, has been olfered to me for discount. 
There is something wrong about it; and, 
mee ts ane _to you, I advise you to 

eno time mn ing it back into your own 
aT Nendiod to deal with 

i to the affair quictl: 

and ‘without any view to profit. ~~ mee 
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that I waa aorry—you may laugh—but J 
really was sorry to think that a young. gi 

might have given way to temptation ynder 

e of pecuniary difficulties. If it had 

a man’s case, I doubt whether I should 

have interfered. | 

By the return of post, a lady’s maid entered | 
my room, profusely decorated with ringlets, ; 
lace, and perfumed with patchouli. “She 
brought a letter from her mistreas. It ran 
thus :-— 

Sir,—I cannot sufficiently express my 
thanks for your kindness in writing to me on 
the subject of the bills; of which I had also 
heard a few hours previously. As a perfeet 
stranger to you, I cannot estimate your kind 
consideration at too higha value. I trust the 
matter will be explained ; but I should much 
like to see you. If you would be kind enough 
to write a note as soon as you receive this, I 
will order it to be sent to me at once to Tyburn 
Square, I will wait on you at any hour on 
Friday you may appoint. I believe that I am 
not mistaken in supposing that you transact 
business for my friend Sir John Markham, 
and you will therefore know the enclosed to 
be his hand-writing. Again thanking you 
most gratefully, allow me to remain your 
much and deeply obliged, Juniana Snaps.” 

This note was written upon delicate French 
paper, embossed with a coat of arma. Jt 
was in a faucy envelope: the whole richly 

erfumed, and redolent of rank and fashion. 
ts contents were an implied confession or 
forgery. 

Silence, or three lines of indignation, would 
have been the only innocent answer to my 
letter. But Miss Snape thanked me. She 
let me know, by implication, that she was on 
intimate terms with a name good on a Weat- 
end bili. My answer was, that I should be 
alone on the following afternoon at five. 

At the hour fixed, punctual to a moment, 
a brougham drew up at the eorner of the 
street next to my chambers. The Honourable 
Miss Snape’s card was handed in, Presently, 
she entered, swimming into my room, richly 
yet simply dressed in the extreme of Parisian 
rood taste. She was pale—or rather colour- 

ss. She had fair hair, fine teeth, and a 
fashionable voice. She threw herself grace. 
fully ‘into the chair [ handed to her, and 
began by uncoiling a string of phrases, to the 
effect that her visit was merely to consult 
me on “unavoidable pecuniary difficulties.” 

According to my mode, I allowed her to 
talk ; putting in only an occasional word of 
quention, that see rather a random obser- 
vation than. a signifieant query. At len,” . 
after walking round and round the subject, like 
a timid horse in a field, round a grocnieyith 
a sieve of oats, she came nearer and er 
the aubject, When she had fairly spproached 
the t, abe stopped, as if ¢ourage had 
failed her, ~ = _ recovered, and 

| why you should 
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stranger.” Another pause——“ I wonder no one 
ever suspected me before.” 

Here was a confession and a key to character. 
The cold gra; “e thin compressed lips, 
which I had“ time to observe, were true 
indexes to the “Jady’s” inner heart :—selfish, 
calculating, utterly devoid of conscience ; un- 
able to conceive the existence of spontaneous 
kindness ; utterly indifferent to anything ex- 
cept discovery; aud almost indifferent to 
that, because convinced that no serious con- 

uences could affect a lady of her rank and 
uence. 

“ Madam," I replied, “as long as you dealt 
with tradesmen accustomed to depend on 
aristociatic customers, your rank and position, 
and their large profits, protected you from 
suspicion; but you have made a mistake in 
desceuding from your vantage ground to make 
a poor shopman your innocent accomplice— 
a man who will be keenly alive to anything 
that may injure his wife or children. His 
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Without interrupting, I let her go on and | 
degrade herself by a simulated passion of 
repentance, regret, and thankfulness to me, 
under which she hid her fear and her mortifi- 
vation at being detected. I at length put an 
end to a scene of admirable acting, by re- 
commending her to go abroad immediately, 
to place herself out of reach of any sudden 
discovery ; and then lay her case fully before 
her friends, who would, no doubt, feel bound 
to come forward with the full amount of the 
forged bills. “But,” she exclaimed, with an 
entreating air, “I have no money ; I cannot go 
without money!” To that observation I did 
not respond ; although J am sure she expected 
So I should, check-book in hand, offer her a 
oan, 

I do not say so without reason; for, the 
very next week, this honourable young lady 
came again; and, with sublime assurance 
and a number of very charming, winning 
speeches (which might have had their effect 


terrors—but for my interposition—would have | upon a younger man), asked me to lend her 
ruined you utterly, ‘T'eil me, how many of{one hundred pounds, in order that she might 


these things have you put afluat 7” 

She seemed a fittle taken aback by this 
speech ; but was wonderfully firm. She passed 
her white jewelled hand over her eyes, seemed 
calculating, and then whispered, with a con- 
fiding luok of innocent helplessness, admirably 
assumed— 

* About as many as amount to twclve hun- 
dred pounds.” 

“And what means have you for meeting 
them 7” 

At this question, so plainly put, her face 
flushed. She half rose from her chair, and 
exclaimed, in the true tone of aristocratic 
hauteur—" Really, sir, I do not know what 
right you have to ask me that question.” 

J laughed a little, though not very loud. It 
WAS mils IT own ; but who could have helped 
it? I replied, speaking low; but slowly and 
distinctly :-—* You forget. 1 did not send for 
you: youcametome. You have forged bills to 
the amount of twelve hundred pounds. Yours 
is not the case of a ruined merchant, or an 
ignorant over-tempted clerk. In your case a 
jury * (she shuddered at that word) “ would 
find no extenuating circumstauces ; and if you 
should ever fall ito the hands of justice, 
you will be convicted, degraded, clothed in a 
prison dress, and transported for life. I do 
not want to speak harshly ; but I insist that 

ou find means to take up the bill which 

r. Axminster has so unwittingly endorsed !” 

The Honourable Miss Snape’s grand manner 
melted away. She wept. She seized and 
pressed my hand. She caat up her eyes, full 
of teara, and went through the part of a 

‘ant victim with great fervour. She 
- @o anything; anything in the world 
dave the poor man. Indeed, she had in- 

+o appropriate part of the two hun- 


that she 
of town. 


take the advice I had so obligingly given her, 
and retire into private life for a certain time 
in the country. 

I do meet with a great many impudent 
people in the course of my calling—I am not 
very deficient in assurance myself—but this 
actually took away my breath. 

“ Really, madam,” [ answered, “ you pay a 
very ill compliment to my gray hairs; and 
would fain make me a very ill return for the 
seivice | have done you, when you ask me 
to lend a hundred pounds to a young lady 
who owns to having forged to the extent 
of one thousand two hundved pounds, and to 
owing eight hundred pounds besides. I wished 
to save a personage of your years and position 
froin a disgraceful career ; but I am too good 
a trustee for my children to lend money to 
anybody in such a dangerous position as 
yourself.” 

“Oh!” she answered, quite unabashed, 
without a trace of the fearful, tender pleading 
of the previous week’s interview—quite as 
if I het been an accomplice, “I can give you 
excellent security.” 

“That alters the case; I can lend anyamount 
on good security.” 

“Well, sir, l can get the acceptances of three 
friends of ample means.” 

“Do vou mean to tell me, Miss Snape, that 
you will write down the names of three par- 
ties who will accept a bill for one hundred 
pounds for you ?” 

Yes, she could, and did actually write down 
the names of three distinguished men. Now 
I knew for certain that not one of those 
noblemen would have put his name to a bilf 
on apy account whatever for his dearest 
friend ; but, in her unabashed self-confidence, 
she et of passing another forgery on 
mé. I closed the conference by saying, “T 
cannot assist you;” and she retired with 
the sir of an injured person. In the course 
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of a few days I heard from Mr. Axminster 
that his avitity of one hundred pounds had 
been duly honoured. 

In my active and exciting life, one day ex- 
tinguishes the recollection of the events of the 

ceding day; and, for a time, I thought no 
more about the fashionable forger. had 
taken it for granted that, hegrtily frightened, 
although not repenting, she had paused in her 
felonious pursuits. 

My business, one day, led me to the esta- 
blishment of one of the most wealthy and re- 
spectable legal firms in the city, where I am 
well known, and, I believe, valued ; for at all 
times I am most politely, I may say most 
cordially, received. Mutual profits create a 
wonderful freemasonry between those who 
have not any other sympathy or sentiment. 
Politics, religion, morality, difference of 
rank, are all equalised and iepublicaniscd by 
the division of an account. No sooner had 1 
entered the sanctum, than the senior partner, 
Mr. Preceps, began to quiz his jumor, Mr. 
Jones, with, “Well, Jones must never joke 
friend Discount any more about usury. Just 
imagine,” he continued, addressing me, “ Jones 
has himself been discounting a bill for a lady ; 
and a deuced pretty one too. He sat next 
her at dinner in Grosvenor Square last week. 
Next day shq@ ye him a call here, and he 
could not ref # her extraordinary request. 
Gad, it is hardy fair for Jones to be poaching 
on your domains of West-end paper!” 

Mr. Jones smiled quietly, as he observed, 
“Why, you see, she is the niece of one of our 
best clients ; and, really, I was so taken by sur- 
prisc, that 1 did not know how to refuse.” 

“Pray,” said 1, interrupting his excuses, 
“does your young lady’s name begin with 8. { 
a she not a very pale face, and cold gray 
ey e 9 

The partners stared. 

“Ah! I see it 18 so; and can at once tell 
you that the bill is not worth a rush.” 

“Why, you don’t mean: ” 

“T mean simply that the acceptance is, Pll 
lay you a wager, a forgery.” 

“A torgery !” 

“A forgery,” I repeated, as distinctly as 
possible. : 

Mr. Jones hastily, and with broken ejacula- 
tions, called for the cash-box. With trembling 
hands he took out the bill, and followed my 
finger with eager, watchful eyes, as I pointed 
out the proofs of my assertion. 

A long pause was broken by my mocking 
laugh ; for, at the moment, my sense of pulite- 
ness could not restrain my satisfaction at the 
signal defeat which had attended the first 
experiment of these highly respectable gentle- 
men in the science of usury. 

The partners did not have recourse to the 
police, They did not propose a consulta- 
tion with either Mr. Forrester or Mr. Field; 
but they took certain steps, under my re- 
commendation ; the result of whieh was that 
af an early day, an aunt of the Honourable 
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Miss Snape was driven, to save so near 4 
connexion from transportation, to sell out 
some fourteen hundred pounds of stock, and 
all the forgeries were taken up. 

One would have thought that the lady 
who had thus so narrowly escaped, had had 
enough ; but forgery, like opium-eating, is 
one of those charming vices which is never 
abandoned, when once adopted. The forger 
enjoys not only the pleasure of obtaining 
money so easily, but the triumph of befvol- 
ing sharp men of the world. Dexterous 
penmanship is a source of the same sort or 
pride as that which animates the skilful rifle- 
man, the practised duellist, or well-trained 
billiard-player. With aclean Gillott he fetches 
down a capitalist, at three or six months, for a 
cool hundred or a round thousand ; just as a 
Scrope drops over a stag at ten, or a Gordon 
Cumming «a monstious male elephant at a 
hundred paces. 

Avs I before observed, my connexion espe- 
cially lies among the improvident—among 
those who will be ruincd—who are being 
ruined—and who have been ruined. To the 
last class belongs Franciy Fisherton, once a 
gentleman, now without a shilling or a prin- 
ciple; but rich in mother-wit—in fact a farceur, 
after Paul de Kock’s own heart. Having in 
bygone days been one of my willing victims, 
he occasionally finds pleasure and profit in 
guiding others through the gate he frequented, 
as long as able to pay the tolls, In truth 
he is what is called a “discount agent.” 

One day I received a note from him, to say 
that he would call on me at three o’clock the 
next day, to introduce a lady of family, who 
wanted a bill “done” for one hundred pounds. 
So ordinary a transaction mercly needed a 
memorandum in my diary, “Tuesday, 3 P.M. 3 
FF, 1002. Bill.’ The hour came and passed ; 
but no Frank, which was strange—because 
every one must have observed, that, however 
dilatory people are in paying, they are wonder- 
fully punctual when they expect to receive 
money. 

At five o’clock, in rushed my Jackall. His 
story, disentangled from oaths and ejacula- 
tions, amounted to this :—In answer to one of 
the advertisements he occasionally addresses 
“lo the Embarrassed,” in the columns of the 
“Tres,” he received a note from a lady, who 
said she was anxious to get a “bill done” 
the acceptance of a well-known man of rank 
and fashion. A correspondence was opened, 
and an appointment made. At the hour 
fixed, neatly shaved, brushed, gloved, booted 
—the revival, in short, of that high-bred 
Frank Fisherton, who was so fumous 


“In his hot youth, when Crockford’s was the thing,” 


glowing with only one glass of brandy “ just 
to steady his nerves,” he met the lady at a 
West-end pastry-cook’s. 
After a few words (for all the material 
uestions had heen settdedaby correspondence 
stepped into héeryiaaae™, and invi 
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Frank to take a seat beside her. Elated with 
a oped Lr of late years so rare, he com- 
men planning the orgies which were to 
reward him for weeks of enforced fasting, 
when the coachman, reverentially touching 
lus hat, looked down from his seat for orders 

“To ninety-nine, George Street, St James's,” 
cried Fisherton, in bis loudest tones 

In an instant, the young lady’s pale face 
changed to scarlet, and then fo ghastly green 
In a whisper, rising toa scredm, she exclaumed, 
“ Good heavens! you do net mean to that 
man's house” (meaning me) ‘ Indeed, Icannot 
po to hna, on any account, he ws a most 

vorrid man, I gm told, and charges most 
extravan peut “ 

“Madang” answered Frank, in great per- 
turbatiga, “T beg your pardon, but you have 

yrossly misuformed I have known 
tho excellent man tlcae twenty years, and 

paid lim bundicds on hundieds , but 
never so much by ten per cent as you offered 
me for discounting your hill” 

“Su, 1 cannot have anything to do with 
your friend” Then, violently pulling the 
gheck-stiing, “Stop,” she guped , “and, wall 
you have the goodness to get out 1” 

“And so I got out,” continucd Fisherton, 
“and lost my tune, and the heavy investine nt 
T made m getting myself up for the assigna- 
tion, new prunes gloves, and a shilling to 
the har-dressr—h wg her! But did you 
ever know anything lke the prejndiecs that 
must prevail against you? I am disgusted 
with human niture Could you Jend me half 
a sovercign till Saturday 7?” 

Tannkd , Tsaaiticed the hiulf sovercizn ind 
let him go, for he 1s not exa tly the person to 
whom it was advisable to cutrust all the 
secrets relating to the Honourible Muss 
Snape, 

Since that day I look each morning in the 
police reports, with considerable interest , but, 
up to the present hour, the Honowrable Miss 
Snape has lived and thrived in the best 
society 
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AN ABIDING DREAM 





Wubnx the mall stream blindly rushes, 
And the mill #1] eel grinds the corn, 
Like a fledgling softly chupmng 
Trom a thicket, 1 was born 


And the mille: was my father, 
Meny heated man was he, 

But his eye was ever brightest 
When 1 turned on home and me 


He was both mv parents to me, 
Mother I had never seen, 

Of I fancied, sattung lonely, 
What her features nnght have been 


Only when T asked him of her, 
Teore bedimmed his honest face, 
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Where, unoccupied and mournfal, 
Stood her old accustomed chsir ; 
And TI used to gave upon it 
Till I fancied she was there. 


So I grew up better for 1t, 
Speaking gently unto all, 

For I reasoned, “ Mother hear« them,— 
All the aagry words that fall ' 


One there was I often talked with; 
Often came she to the mill, 

"Twas the village bakers daughter, 
Fmpty sa.ks to bring and fil 


And she told me of the people 
Living in the village near, 
And her idle prattie pleased me, 
Yalling sweetly on my ear 


Ah t I knew not that I loved her, 
But whene er she srmling came, 

Mv full heart beat double measue, 
And 11, cheeks were all a flame 


Tall she mct me one bright morning, 
Blushing like a damask rose, 

Saving, that she might be manued, 
And a lady, if she chose 


Twas asif an wey finger 
Froze the current of my blood! 

Pale and speechless——pale and speechless, 
Gazing on the giound I stood 


Riches proved too strong temptation, 
She was davsicd by the glare 

And IT turned me, bioken hearted, 
To the old 1emembered chan 


All my daily tou was irksome, 
And the sushiny of the stream, 

And the mill wheel ever turning, 
Only sceined a painful dream 


And my father marked my paleness, 
And he took my trembling hand, 

Saying, “I have met with losses, 
Let us scek another land ' 


Wow J longed to leave the dwelling 
Pverything of value there 

Was exchanged to buv our outfit, 
Saxe the roughly fashioned chair. 


Wald adventures, stern privations, 
Struggles hard for life and food, 

Lurned the river of my fancies, 
Changed the current of my blood 


And my father, growing aged, 
Rested from hus dajly toil, 

Leaving to my younger shoulders 
lo prepare the stubborn soil. 


Proud was I of such an office, 
Labouring with weary feet, 

And my mother, in the evemmg, 
Smuiled upon me from her seat. 


And Ius cheerfulness repaid me 
All ny diligence and care, 

Till J found lum, cold and lifelem, 
Lying m ray mother's chair! 
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Then I wept aload for anguish, 
Anguish I could not restrain ; 

© my father! O my father !” 
Cried I many times in vain. 


For his lips were sealed for ever; 
So I hollowed out the earth, 
And I bdried him afar off 
From the land that gave him birth. 


On the day that he was buried, 
Breaking loose against my will, 
Travelled back my wayward fancies 

To the mill-stream and the mill. 


T was sitting in the door-way, 
As of old, and she beside ; 

She the idol af my boyhood, 
Crown of all my youthful pride; 

s 

Whilst the crimson hues of sunset 
Glowed in all the western shy, 

And I thought 1 read an answer 
In the softness of her eye. 


And I found a sort of comfort, 
Thinking what was left untold, 

That she loved me ere her spirit 
Yielded to the power of gold. 


Wealth is won from many sources ; 
Wealthy &+mer T became ; 


But my log tone who loved not 
In retu 


¢#mained the same. 

KENDAL WEAVERS AND WEAVING. 

In Domesday Boke, there is mention of a 
church at Kirkby Candale; whereby we 
know that Kendal, as we call it now, was a 
centre to which the Saxon inhabitants of the 
Westmoreland Moors came for worship and 
religious comforts. And perhaps for other 
comforts too ; for, by the church, dwelt monks, 
who, in those days, fed the helpless, and gave 
out the little knuwledge that was free to the 
many. According to tradition, there lived 
the hermit, in a hut shaped like a beehive 
and almost hidden by a double fence; an 
here and there, among the heathery hills 
which slope up from the river Kent on either 
side, were ecattered the cottages of that time 
~~thatched with reeds, and fit to yield only 
the rudest shelter to the shepherds, whose 
flocks were all abroad over the fells, and on 
the green margins of the nearer lakes, This 
church was to serve the whole population, 
from the foot of Helvellyn to the borders of 
Lancashire ; and it probably served well 
enough ; for though there were a good many 
sheep, there were very few people. That 
there were 80 many sheep, and that they fed 
on hills covered with broom and heather, were 
the circumstances out of which arose after- 
wards the existence of a myltitude of people 
and the importance to which Kendal attained 
a few hundred years later. How came it that 
from these sheep being on these particular 
hills. we have geen, in our own time. upwards 
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of half-a-million of people employed on the 
woollen manufactures of our island } 

It happened thus. For two or three 
hundred years after the church of Candale 
was entered in Domesday Boke, the Flemin 
were the greatest woollen manufacturers 
the world, and indeed almost the only consider- 
able manufacturers. History states (we may 
please ourselves about believing it or not) 
that in the city of Louvain there were, in the 
times of the insurrection against Spuin, one 
hundred and fiity thousand weavers, and four 
thousand woollen drapers ; and that when the 
operatives were going home from work, a 
great bell was rung, to warn mothers to 
gather their little children within doors, lest 
they should be trodden down by the crowd in 
the streets. When political troubles broke up 
this mass of people, our English kings invited 
some of them over—or, at least, permitted 
them to come. Henry the First settled some 
of them in Wales; but the first who settled 
in England opened his manufacture in the 
reign of Edward the Third. His name was 
John Kempe. Of all places in the island, he 
chose that little valley in Westmoreland, and 
that bend of the river, on which stood Kirkby 
Candale, for his abiding place. Of course, he 
had reasons ; and it is pretty clear what they 
were. The sheep were one reason; and 
another was, no doubt, the abundance of the 
broom, called by the country people “woodaa,” 
which grew on the neighbouring wilds. At 
this time, and for long after, woul made 
thirteen-fourteenths of our exports; aud 
foreigners sent us in return woollen cloth, 
dyed and dressed, and a dying material where- 
with to dye the small quantity of woollen 
woven at home, Thisdye was woad, Indigo 
was not then known as a dye, and woad was 
the only blue. Now, blue 1s one half of 
green; and in the broom which grew near 
Kendal, Mr. John Kempe and his succes- 
sors had the other half—the yellow; hence 
arose the famous Kendal green, which was 
renowned for centuries, even to within a 
hundred years, when it was driven out by the 
Saxon green. This Kendal grecn was the 
first celebrated English colour. The cloth 
of the colour of the wool, was first boiled 
in alum water, and then in a decoction 
from this broom: which made it a bright 
yellow. Then, there was only to dip it in 
the blue liquor from the woad, and it was 
Kendal green. This was all! And now, in 
a shed which overhangs the same bend of the 
river, there is dyeing going on, for one estab- 
lishment alone, which requires between forty 
and fifty elementary dyes ; the compounds 
from which would be almost innumerable— 
woods, gums, acids, insects, earths; a vast 
apparatus for giving colour, compared with 
the simple broom and woad of John Kempe’'s 
time | The time and the man were held in 
vivid remembrance for several centuries. 
They were celebrated at the last Kendal 

iid, in 1759, together with aome times and 
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raons which were 9 good deal older. After 
ason, with his golden fleece, mippores by a 
shepherd and shepherdess, and Bishop Blaise, 
attended by wool-combers, came Edward IIL, 
with a company of Shearmen dyers ; and the, 
English King, in armour, was followed by | 
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by themselves ; and no care was taken to shelter 
the trader from the weather ; so that some dié- 
mal accounts of London fairs have come down 
to us. On one occasion, 2 Kendal clothier 
es wet—both he and his goods got wet—on 

is journey to London ; and he stopped on the 
Minerva and Arachne, in honour of the weav-; spot where since, as Stourbridge fair, more 
ing and spinning arts; and it is said that | woollen goods have been sold than at any 
some of Tohn Scanpe's descendants were | other place in Europe. His cloth being sadly 
present. <A feast, given within this week, wetted, he thought he had better sell it for 
seems at once a curious linking with, and| what it would fetch, and go home. It fetched 
a curious contrast to, that ancient celebra-|more than his London journey would have 


{Condusted by 





tion of the Guild. The rejuicing this week 
was on account of the honour borne by 
Kendal at the Grent Exhibition, where! 

rizes were gained by carpets of M exst, | 

hitwell’s manufacture. When John aig © 
was setting up the Kendal manufacture, he 
dreamed not of carpets. In the royal palace, 
the floors were strewn with rushes, in which 
were only half hidden all manner of abomina- 
tions; apillings of wine, luups of fat, mire 
from unpaved strects, and whatever it was 
convenient to throw away, that was not too 
offensive for the interior of a dwelling. It 
wasn grand feature of the luxury of Becket 
that Jus dining-room floor was daily strewn 
with straw or hay in winter, and with green 
branches in summer, that the guests for whom 
there was not room at the board might sit on 
the floor, without soiling their clothes. The 
office of rush-strewer to the royal household 
was retained in name until lately ; and every 
year we see rush-bearing processions i the 
small towns of the district, in memory of the 
time when the churches were dressed annually 
with fresh rushes. Probably many a child 
who is employed in filling spouls for the 
modern carpet-weaving, carries a garland on 
the rush-bearing day, in honour of the ancient 
makeshift, 

Whether John Kempe detained any of the 
best wool at home, there is no saying ; but it 
seems clear that, in general, the coarser sorts 
locally produced were kept at home, and the 
finer sent to foreign markets. Yet, we know, 
by acta of Parliament, passed during successive 
reigns, that Kendal clotha—soon called Kendal 
cottons—were an article of commerce of con- 
siderable importance. The length and breadth 
of these “cottons” (supposed to mean “ coat- 
ings”) were settled by legislative acts ; and 
corn, then forbidden to be imported, was per- 
mitted to be brought to Kendal from Ireland. 
Within acentury of John Kempe’s settlement, 
his fabrics were originating at least one fair 
in the interior of the island. His woolleng 
dlothed a multitude of London people ; and 
the Kendal meu had no other idea than of, 
carrying their ware to London. Now, a fair 
in London was no joke to the traders in 
those days. The journey was a dreary one, 
to begin with. The toll levied for the king 
in the market was heavy ; but that, of course, 
was laid upon the price of the goods. The 
kings wou 





not allow fairs to be 


left him. He and some of his townsmen natu- 
rally came again, next year, with cloth in good 
condition, “So that,” says Fuller, “within a 
few years hither came a confluence of buyers, 
sellers, and lookers-on, which are the three 
Sd of a fair.” 

Perhaps this is uot the enly occasion of 
Kendal goods being intercepted in their 
passage to London. The pack-horses which 
carried the “cottons” had to pass through 
districts where gentlemen of the road helped 
themselves to what they wanted from the 
stock of travellers, We are not referring to 
Robin Hood and his merry men, for they 
were cold in their graves before John Kempe 
set foot in England, The true date of Robin’s 
adventures is now found to be the reign of 
Edward the First. Whether he and his band 
would have been dressed in Kendal green, if 
there liad been such an article in his day, we 
may have our own conjectures. As it was, 
the old ballad tells us that King Edward bor- 
rowed garments of “ Lyncolne Grene” from 
the outlaw’s wardrobe. But Falstaff’s enemies 
—the three who set upon him behind—were 
“in Kendal green ;” a fact which that accu- 
rate narrator vouched for, though it was so 
dak that he could not see his hand. Kendal 
green was worn by knights of the road, it is 
clear; and they probably got it, as they got 
whatever else they wanted—by helping them- 
selves with it on the round. Midway between 
the times of Prince Harry and his poet, the 
manufacture had reached its highest fame. 
The chroniclers tell us how the goods were 
spread over all the laud; a local tradition 
relaics how country weavers multiplied in 
every hamlet among the hills, and how fulling- 
mills might be found on every favourable 
stream. But the time had arrived when the 
woollen yarn was to be used for somethin 
else than Kendal cottons. We have mentione 
the church at Candale. There is also a castle— 
(that is, the mere ruins of one). No one knows 
when it was built ; but a young lady was born 
there, and brought up there, who was courted 
by a King sadly given to fall in love. His 
wives had not been the happiest in the world ; 
but the young lady married him—becoming 
the last queen of Henry the Eighth. This 
King had been accustomed, like other gentle- 
men, to wear cloth stockings; but during 
his reign silk stockings were heard of from 


eld within abroad, and Henry much preferred knitted 


a great distance, exeept at the places appointed hose to the ordinary awkward cloth, It 


hit = Chaves Dial 


appears that the Kendal folk were quick 
in taking a hint; for soon after this, there 
was a knitting of woollen hose proceeding in 
thousands of dwellings. This may seem like 
exaggeration ; but if the local records be true, 
the quantity of stockings sold weekly at the 
Kendal market, one hundred years ago, was 
about three thousand pairs. The hosiers used 
to set out on their rounds at stated times; 
going to the principal markets to give out 
worsted, and to receive the finished goods. 
This amount of knitting may be more easily 
believed when we find that the number of 
pack-horses employed to carry out Kendal 
goods, before wagons were established, was 
above thiee humelred per week. One would 
like to know who, of all the people about the 
King when he came to Kendal Castle, ox- 
amined his new silk stockings from Spain, 
and gave out the idea from which sprang all 
this industry, and all the comfort that it 
spread through the northern dales. 
Meantime, the Kendal cottons were going 
beyond sea. They had lost tavour at home 
before they were sent to clothe the negroes'in 
Virginia. Raleigh's tobacco was a fine thing 
for Kendal. The more tobacco, the more 
slaves; the more slaves, the more Kendal 
cloth wanted for their wear. It was the 
American wa stopped the manufacture 
at last. Befofe .26 war wus over, Yorkshire 
had got the start in regard to quality, owing 
to the introduction of improved machinery. 
The “cottons” descended in dignity—being 
used at last for horse-cloths, floor-cloths, 
scouring cloths (sometimes called “dwiles ”). 
At last, the manufacture was admitted on all 
hands to have sunk below that of the linsey- 
woolsey (mixed linen and woollen), which had 
been rising for some years. Cotton fabrics 
were as yet scarcely heard of; almost all 
the Welsh, and multitudes of the Scotch and 
English working-classes, were dressed in 
linsey-woolsey—as indeed they are still. 
Between three and four hundred weavers are 
at this day org pt be in Kendal, in the 


manufacture of linsey-woolseys—all, of the. 
old patterns that were preferred hundreds of' 


years ago. The patterns and colours are 
various; more than could be supposed pos- 
sible without inspecting the manufacturer's 
pattern-book ; more than would be supposed 
possible in a material which is simply striped, 
and of which one pattern alone is re- 
quired in any one locality. This local pre- 
valence is the most curious feature of the case. 
The farmers’ wives who wear the blue and 
black stripe, would not look at a pattern of 
the blue and red, which is exclusively worn a 
dozen miles off; and the neighbours who 
wear red and white, have a new red and 
white petticoat every three years or so, and 
will not hear of the red and black, which are 
the boast of the next county. The Glasgow 
sale is large ; but it would stop at once if the 
good wives could have ipl the pattern which 
is worn on the shores of the Solway ; and on 
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the two banks of the Mersey, the linsey- 
woolgeys are as distinct in their colours as 
the plaids of the Highland clans—without 
the same reasons—with no other reason than 
antique custom. There is something be- 
witching in this fragment of permanency, in 
the midst of the changes which are going on 
in everything but costume. The manufac- 
turers, however, are shaking their heads, 
fearing that the Exhibition has “done them 
harm,” by giving people the idea of new 
patterns, So the world marches on ! 

Change in abundance may be found side by 
lide with this steady adherence to old custom. 
Railway rugs—a new article—are in great 
request, and the manufacture is increasing 
prodigiously. So is that of “trousering.” The 
checked, and striped, and mottled trousers, 
that we see everywhere, come chiefly from 
Kendal ; and so does a large proportion of 
the horse-cloths, and serge, and the checked 
and mottled woollen of which miners’ shirts 
are nade. Mr. Tremenheere’s Reports tell 
us sad stories of the colliers putting on clean 
Sunday shirts for six months to rether, with- 
out ever washing the skin beneath ; and those 
who have acquaintance with Staffordshire 
colliers, know too well the spectacle of the 
throat plastered and ingrained with coal- 
dust, which shows itself above the shirt 
collar; but, however it may be with the 
wearer, the shirt washes well; and there is 
so much comfort in it, that one cannot wonder 
that miners’ custom remains steady to Kendal 
fabrics, instead of wandering to Manchester. 

The great manufacture of Kendal, however, 
is carpets; and this, though the wages of 
linsey-weavers are said to be a good deal 
higher. For the weaving of linseys, the 
wages rise from ten shillings to twenty-five 
shillings per week ; whereas for carpet-weav- 
ing, they vary from twelve shillings to twent 
shillings. A carpet-weaver can earn, by suc 
excessive labour as no man ought to undergo, 
as much as sixty shillings in a week, at piece- 
work ; but the fair average may be stated at 
sixteen shillings, whilo the average of linsey- 
weaving is seventeen shillings and sixpence, 
But the linsey-weavers are employed for only 
eight months out of the twelve ; whereas the 
carpet manufacture is steady. The collective 
woollen manufacture employs about a third 
of the population of Kendal. Happily, their 
wages are not their only resource. In this 
old-fashioned place, the land is not all appro- 
priated; and almost every cottage has a 
alsa rics a good-sized one. en who 

ave not gardens at home, look out for and 
obtain them, in order to grow all the vege- 
tables that they want. Some hire land of the 
farmers, who are glad to let them have it for 
potato grounds, for the sake of the capital 
manuring and breaking up by the spade 
which is thus obtained. The farmers len 
the manure and the produce, and the tenants 
supply the seed, the manure (which they pur- 
chase from the town), and the cultivation ; 
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and the bargain answers well to both parties.. 
The weavers have done something better still ; 
~—they have clubbed their money to buy a 
field, and have divided it into allotmenta, which 
they oe with zeal rite pros, Cae 
scarcely necessary to say, after this, that the 
Kendal ‘weavers are et "the pallid, dwarfed, 
sharp-visaged order of men that one sees in 
Spitalfields and at Norwich,—trained to one 
bodily action only, xud moody and captious 
from il-jealth, aud fiom the want of general 
bodily exercino. Not satisfied with exercise 
of their limbs in the loom, and at the spade, 
some of them work their lungs as well,— 
under prodigious difficulties. Amidst the 
clack and shock of twenty Jacquard looms in 
one apartinent, they talk to each other from 
bench to bench. Those who can keep up con- 
versation uuder such circumstances, certainly 
ae a strong testimony to the sociability of 
aman nature, and may consider themselves 
qualified to address the uoisiest mob that 
could We musteied,—as far, at least, as con- 
cerns the power of the human lungs. It is 
pleasant to hear that these men have formed 
a cricket cluh—and pleasanter still to know 
that the morality of their class is far above 
that of the average manufacturing population. 


The morals and manners of the mull- workers | 
,o. Other part of the town. Let us see what 


are superior to those of the weavers who do 
their work at home; but the homes inay 
contrast advantageously with those of must 
other towns: and they might present a better 
aspect still, if the dwellings were better. 
They are sadly small and unwholesome. 
Various reasons are assigned for the credit- 
able sucial condition of the Kondal weavers : 
but it may be said, in a general way, that 
the clergy have been diligent; that two o2 
LUTeY BeHerativus have bw Lay weUTn UL 


Sunday schoola; and that these influences | 


have been aided by the superior means 
of health and comfort enjoyed by the labour- 
ing class. It may be 
here no apparent dauger of the suffering 
from poverty, and from angry passions, which 
arises from strikes for wages, The Kendal 
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wool as it comes in, rough and dirty. 


ded that there Ib | 


Pepcid by 


employers and their men arrived at an under- 
standing, which has made all smooth for the 
last seven years. An average was struck 
between the highest wages known to be asked, 
and the lowest wages known to be given; 
und this has been, through all changes, the 
rate of wages ever since. A compensating 
fund is formed, by subscription of the men ; 
and out of this a maintenance is provided for 
any surplus labour in seasons of slack demand. 
Such is the state of things in Kendal. Some 
may say that the steadiness of the demand, 
and the restriction of the numbers, and 
the intelligence of the pepole, make this an 
eancuiounl ease; others may object that it 
cannot last. However that may be, such is 
the state of things in Kendal now. Those 
who can’t beheye it had better go and see; 
and we can promise them that they shall see 
a very pleasant sight. 

On entering Kendal from the north, one 
naturally looks upon the river from the first 
bridge. There, in the green meadows, some 
little way down the siream, stands a large 
grey-stone mill,—built over the water. It is 
the Messrs. Whitwell’s mill, Let us go and 
see what we can find there. We shall find 
there all the preparations for the carpet- 
weaving, wlich is going on in their factory, 


those preparations are. 

In a shed, there are heaps and stacks a 

© 
shall see it better up-stairs, where it is carried 
in heavy sacks, by means of a crane. Before 
we follow it there, we will look into the shed 
where the dyes are prepared. In the yard 
there are piles, and stacks, and logs of the 
oddest-looking woods; some yellow and 
BpLaveE Lays 5 SV ING sou au SULALMY » BULLY 
purple and solid, There are barrels of salts, 
and carboys of acids and oils, and bundles of 
bark. Entering the sloppy shed, where red 
and yellow and purple puddles have to be 
avoided, we are stunned by the noise of 
wheels, There goes the great water-wheel, 
which tells us that the river is flowing under 


weavers allow no interlopers, and permit our feet; and creaking, rushing, and crushing, 


id 


no specu arn between themselves and | go severul more wheels, set in motion by it, 
h 


their employers. ey formerly experienced 
just enough of the misery to guard themselves 
against a recurrence of it. Delegates from the 
south came among them, some years ago, and 
stirred up some discontent but the Kendal 
men were intelligent enough, and few enough, 
to be able to study and manage their own 


case. They formed themselves into a sort of) Hohe oe evgen In a pro 


guild (without the name). They permit no 
one to enter it who has not served a due 
4 ghia ene to the business ; and, of course, 

e enineyere prefer those who have so 
qualified themselves. No straggler from 
north or south finds em fear ere, merely 
beenuwe he will work w wages—or for 
any other reason than that he is really wanted. 
And, in uence of some threat of trouble 
when agitators came from, the :aouth, the: 


e rasping is the noisiest process. The 
wood to be rasped, is brought endwise to a 
wheel which is set with blades like those of a 
plane, and which, revolving, mince off the 
wood, which falls as it is cut, into an inclined 
trough, and finds its way to its receptacle 
below. A more awful-looking machine is the 

igious basin, a 
stout 8 is set upright, which revolves, 
carrying with it two vast millstones, These, 

ing round, and set on edge, must, in bein 
ed ee thoroughly stir and cr 
inst the sides whatever the basin holds. 

6 see, accordingly, the rasped wood be- 
coming a scarlet paste. These rétls, however, 
wre rather a sore point with the mauufac- 
burer ; for, in our chimate, uo pains and care, 
and no science that we yet posses, can enable 


Dickens} 


us to compete with certain foreigners in our 
red dyes. The same materials, used in pre- 
cisely the same manner, which produce a 
lorious depth of red in Turkey and at 
ismea, and a dazzling carmine at Tunis, here 
come out flat and dull in comparison. It 
cannot be helped. We cannot “have our 
cake and eat it.” If we rejoice in our insular 
position, which keeps us out of many mis- 
chiefs, we must accept its fogs. We must 
be thankful for a stout national character 
and a lasting political freedom ; though we 
must do without carmine and Turkey-red 


The dyemg process is not done in this 
shed, but in another, which needs no par- 
ticular description, as it consists simply in 
boiling the yarns in various decoctions. We 
may mention here, however, the method by 
which “tapestry carpets” are woven in 
a pattern, as it belongs to the dyeing de- 
elt rather than the weaving. We all 

now the streaked, and clouded, and shaded 
work that comes out in purses, comforters, 
and the like, from under the hands of knitting 
young ladies, or crochet-workers. We see 
that the silk or the worsted is party-coloured, 
and that it forms clouds or shades in the 
working. Just is it with the tapestry 
carpets which If @ been in use for seven 
years past. Thé garn is party-coloured ; and 
it is dyed carefully, so that the red of the 
weft may return upon the red, to make arose ; 
and a green upon a former patch of green, to 
make a leaf—and so on. This is done by 
encrusting the portions of the yarn with their 
respective dyes, and cooking them in this 
erust, As might be anticipated, these dyes 
cannot be made so permanent as in the case 
of a batch of yarn bvuiled in one dye ; conse- 
quently the tapestry carpets do not wear well. 
Nor Jet uganount, and see the wool at the 
tcp of the r ill, What an immense room it 
is !—airy, though low. Here are women 
employed, add buys, and a tall young man in 
a pinafore. He 1s wise to wear a pinafore ; 
for the wool is, of course, oily and dusty. 
Two or three fleeces are brought ; and we ask 
again whether they can be fleeces of ordinary 
sheep—they are so very large. Yes; they 
are from Westmoreland sheep. The greater 

rt of the wool used here is of home growth. 
fit be true that an ingenious man has disco- 
vered a method of waterproofing the fleeces 
of mei without injuring the auimal’s skin, 
and without interfering with its transpiration, 
it is a great discovery. We heard of it some 
time since, and we hope it is truce. The gugat 
object was to obviate the rot in sheep, by pre- 
serving them from damp ; but it is an import- 
ant object, though secondary, to keep the 
wool from the plaster of tar which the shep- 
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speak), we are giad to wash our hands. This 
black handful is from the Punjaub ; and go is 
that shiny, curly, white specimen. They 
have come down the Indus to Bombay, and 
thence to this nook among the hills. The 
dwellers in this nook are ready to take a 

t, deal more of this Punjaub woolt when- 
ever we can agree with the inhabitants that 
they shall change their spears into shepherds’ 
crooks. The long staple, that is required for 
the warp of certain fabrics, comes from 
Russia. It used to comme over in a ver 
rough state; but it is growing cleaner, with 
time and experience. The wool from Buenos 
Ayres is highly valued, and, it there could be 
an assured supply, the demand would be an 
important one ; but that assurance of supply 
is exactly what is wanting. Sometimes the 
taade has been locked up for eighteen months 
together ; and an inferior article is a less evil 
than such uncertainty. 

Women and boys are sorting the wool 
here, pulling out the long staple and the 
short ; throwing the finer fibre here, and the 
coarser there, ready for the operations below. 
The women earn about five shillings a week 
here, and the boys about three shillings. 

The next destiny of the wool is to be 
“teased ” by “tbe devil.” This “devil” is a 
tremendous afta to be teased by. It has 
cylinders set with crooked teeth, amoug 
which the wool] is pulled this way and that, 
and torn with the most persevering malignity, 
until there is nothing left but shreds and 
patches. The wool is next “fanned” in a 
revolving machine, which sends the dust 
down through ao grating, to a receptacle 
below. The carding, and combing, and the 
“seribbling,” which brings the wool out in 
a gauzy state, ready for spinning, and the 
spinning process, are so like the preparation 
of flax aud cotton, as it may be seen in every 
mill, that there is no need to describe them 
here. There is, however, a “ piecing ” process, 
ingeniously managed by machinery, which 
was new to us, and very interesting, from its 
dispensing with the labour of children. As 
‘*“- proprietor observed to us, the little things 

be at school while this machine is doing 
their work. By the revolution of a cylinder, 
lengths of wool are turned out horizontally, 
each falling into a tin channel; and being 
carried on, till there are about a dozen, when 
the dozen channels turn completely over, and 
spill the lengths upon a cloth beneath, e0 as 
that one end joins upon the other end of a 
length below. ‘The join is then pressed, su as 
to unite by a cylinder beneath ; and an inter- 
minable length is made. It seems to us that 
we have seldom seen anything more ingenious 
—more original in its ingenuity—than this 
process, It has been in use about three 


herds amear all over it, to save the lungs of years. 


their bleating charge. The native wool is 
certainly horribly dirty; and, aft i 
the long staple and the aoe igre 


more silky and the more woolly wool (so to 


staple, and the H 


After the spinning and reeling (women’s 
work chiefly), comes the washing and drying. 
ere again we find machinery doing what 


was, until lately, slow and toilsome haman 
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work, The hanks, in bundles, are carried, 
wet and hot, round wheels, and pressed under 
rollers in their passage, by which the dirt is 

ueezed out. They are thrown into vats, 
where boiling water is violently soused upon 
them: and the same process is gone through 
in another vat with cold water, Here we 
have the yarn clean, but wet. Formerly, it 
took two men with staves to twist the hanks 
in opposite directions, to wring out the 
moisture, which still left the yarn very wet. 
Now, there is a new machine, by which cen- 
trifugal force is made use of to send the 
water flying off, in proportion to the rapidity 
of the revolations, Jy peeping into this 
wonderful box, we see the yarn carried madly 
round, faster than the eye can follow, and 
the moisture raining off in streams from the 
top and down the sides. When the rain 
ceases, the yarn is taken out,—now merely 


aay 

hile we are among the hot water, we 
inspect the fulling process. The coarse 
inferior cloths, which serve for saddle linings, 
é&ec., are cleansed in the fulling-mill ; thrust 
into a box, open on one side, to be beaten b 
the “fulling-stocks,"—heavy hammers, whic 
ure raised by strong pegs fixed in a revolving 
wheel, and Ict fall, and raised again. It is a 
rough method of scouring, but most effectual 
for a fabric strong enough to bear it. 

The yarn being dried and dyed, and dried 
again, must next be warped. The warping 
mill is an enormous reel ; and the warper has 
to reel off from the bobbins whatever colours 
are wanted for the warp of a ig ie Sus- 
pended before his eyes is a bit of the carpet 
to be imitated, He picks ont his greens, and 
his reds, and bis yellows, and winds them all 
off together on his great reel, in readiness for 
the loom. lf it be a new pattern of carpet 
that he is preparing for, he has a pretty 
picture before him, instead of astrip of carpet. 

Who paints this pretty picture ? re 
designer to the firm. Great is the intellectual 
exercise, severe the toil, keen the eyesight, 
required to make that pattern. The artist 
has been trained at the Government School 
of Design; and he has so much taste and 
invention that his employers declare that they 
can nowhere find, within the range of the 
carpet manufacture, patterns which can pe 
compared with those furnished by this young 
man. Hie sits in his office, surrounded by 
Sat ah of peta a iia orem not only 

is educational exercises, but sheeteful of 
results of later observation. There are im- 
eben from the various ferns of the neigh- 
urboad, from the plane leaf and the ivy, 
and many another familiar growth. We see 
them reproduced in the carpets unrolled for 
ng in the warehouse ; and those who adjudged 
the Exhibition prizes had others before their 
oa. The desiguer aketches his fancies ; and, 

if ke like them on 
fully in little ;—on 


diced with little 
aquares, Where they ea tg pretty in black 
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paper, draws them care- high 


[Cigutneted by 
and white, that we should be in raptures 
with them if they had been ours, If still 


appreres they are next to be drawn in 
colours on paper diced with larger squares, 
containing little ones equivalent to stitches ; 
the same that patterns are produced on for 
ladies’ Berlin wool work. It is this which 
must be so severely trying to the eyes ; for 
every stitch has to be attended to As he 
works, the artist now and then tries his 
pattern by the mirror,—two pieces of glass 
fixed at right angles, which, placed along two 
sides of his pattern, present him with an 
expanse,—a repetition of his work—and 
enables him to judge of its effect. 

The choicest designs have to he wrought 
in the highest kinds of carpets—Wilton and 
Brussels ; and, for these, Jacquard looms are 
chiefly employed. The Jacquard looms are 
so familiar to all who know the Spitalfields 
or other silk manufacture, that there can be 
no need to describe them here: hut we may 
mention, that at Messrs. Whitwell’s mill 
may be seen a curious and recent invention— 
an invention of their own—called a “ repeating 
machine,” for taking copies of the Jacquard 
pattern caris, 

In carpets, as in other things, society is 
subject to “rages; and when there is a 
pressing demand for a fresh pattern, cards 
are wanted for many looms. The machine 
before us multiplies the needed cards. Move- 
able peys, of the size of the round holes in 
the cards, are selected, as it were, by the 
pattern-card on one side of the machine, and 
deposited in order in a perforated frame. This 
frame is then transferred to the other side, 
and pressed down under a roller upon slips of 
card underneath, several of which can be thus 
perforated at a stroke. The piecing machine 
and this repeating machine were to us the 
most novel and interesting particulars of thy 
whole manufacture. re 

And now everything is ready for the weav- 
ing. It is noon, and the peor are ready for 
their dinners. We, who have travelled many 
miles to see this mill since breakfast, and 
have used our eyes diligently, and our ears 
more than is agreeable, are ready for luncheon, 
though it is hardly past noon. We agree to 
suspend operations for an hour or two, and 
go to the factory when the workers have 
returned from dinner. 

We had no idea that we should find any- 
thing picturesque in a carpet factory : but, on 
entering any one of the long rooms, we cer- 
tainly felt a wish that an artist had been with 
me represent things just as we saw them. 

along both sides of a long room are 
looms, placed as close as liberty of weaving 
will allow ;—so0 close, that a weaver has to 
stop his work while a party of three steps 
in to observe the feats of his neighbour. 
The tricks of the light, falling from the 
windows upon the posts and beams or 
the looms, are striking ; and so are the 
colours of the webs, shining out here 
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there—and so are the characteristic outlines ' 
of the men themselves ; but, much more ao, 
are the figures of the'children, one of whom 
sits Jowly at the end of each loom, winding 
the spools for the shuttle. Each child has its 
little reel, and works beside its father, or 
other employer. The youngest-looking boy: 
we spoke to was nine, and few of the girls 
could have been much older. All looked neat 
and healthy; and the work is light enough. 
be earn about three shillings per week, each. 
The most responsible work done by children 
here, and that which requires the most. 
diligent attention, is that of the boy who 
attends the Jacquard loom in which a Drussels 
or Wilton carpet is woven, The weaver has 
enough to do to mind his weft, without being 
charged with the other management of the 
loom. So an intelligent boy does three or four 
things in succession (with a moment’s 1cst 
between), which seemed to us to make up a 
at day's work, and for which he is paid 
three shillings and sixpence per week. He 
pulls the cord by which, in Jacquard looms, 
the threads of the warp are raised or depressed 
as they are wanted. The weaver having 
passed his fingers between the raised and de- 
pressed threads, to make sure that they are 
clear of cach othe we boy slides in a polished 
iece of wood, /.sin and broad (called the 
‘sword ”), by which, when turned on its side, 
the upper and under series of threads are 
kept well apart, and the weaver inyerts his 
“wire ”—~a steel skewer, as long (from the 
head) as the carpet is wide. The shuttle is 
now thrown, and the yain which encloses the 
wires of course forms loops when the wires 
are withdrawn. There is something almost 
seer in seeing by how gradual and la- 
rious a process every hair’s-breadth of the 
carpets we tread upon so carelessly, is made. 
We buy a good Brussels carpet at four 
shillings and sixpence a yard, or a Wilton 
(called Velvet) at five shillings and sixpence, 
and we do not think of the wool coming down 
the Indus to Bombay ; nor of the «dyes from 
the Pacific; nor of the linen thread, sown, 
grown, and prepared near Belfast ; nor of the 
mill processes; nor of this weaver, who has 
to give his mind to every cast of the shuttle ; 
nor of this boy, who is now heaving at the 
cord—now thrusting in his “sword,” and 
turning, and withdrawing it—for every new 
loop of the whole fabric. But, what an 
amount of human diligence it is, to purchase 
at the rate of four or five shillings a yard ! 
The Velvet or Wilton carpets are woven 
much in the same way. The difference ia, 
that the “wires,” instead of being of steel, 
and round, are of brass, and angular, with a 
groove along one of the sides. This groove is 
indicated to the touch of the weaver by the 
hardle of the wire being open in a line with 
the groove. The wire is inserted with the 
grooved edge uppermost; and when the 
‘weaver han covered a few wires, he runs his 
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cutting the loops ; and, of course, giving the 
pile which causes the fabric to be called 
elvet. 

One man in this establishment wove the 
rug, with a dog from Landseer for the pattern, 
which won a prize at the Exhibition. I¢ is 
of the fabric called “ finger-rugs,” from the 
yarn being dexterously inserted by the fingers ; 
and, when well fastened in by a weft of lmen 
thread, snipped off with shears, and left soft 
and velvety. Very soft are the eyes and 
muzzle of this prize dog, and very tufty are 
his black spots. To be sure, we do not think 
him a very Baap subject for a rug, as we do 
not habitually tread upon dogs; but then 
the same might be said of a large proportion 
of the carpets bought by people who do not 
suppose themselves deficient in taste. 

Of one hundred and twenty looms, one-sixth 
may be employed in weaving Brussels carpeta, 
and about cighty in weaving Kidderminster or 
Scotch carpets. A good deal of Dutch carpet- 
ing is also nade for landings and passages, and 
for some bed-rooms. It is the simplest sort 
of all, with small variety of patterns, but 
excellent for wear, and agreeable from its look 
of homely neatness and comfort. There is a 
“barrel loom,” invented by a workman of 
Messrs. Whitwell’s, which is worth notice 
from its ingenuity, though it cannot compete 
with the Jacquard loom. It looks, in its 
place aloft, much like the apparatus of a 
shower-bath. Its barrel is set with wires, 
like those of a barrel-organ, by which certain 
threads of the warp are lifted up and held 
apart from others, while the shuttle is thrown. 
Of other kinds of loom, it would be merely 
puzzling to speak ; or we could tell of more. 

Four engineers are retained by this establish- 
ment ; ad it takes about the half of the time 
of one of them to keep the looms in order. 

When the fabric comes from the loons, it 
has still to pass under the eye and hand of 
a woman, whose business it is to see that no 
knots or other blemishes remain visible. 
Having been thus revised and “ picked,” the 
carpet is wound on a roller, in a machine, 
which indicates its precise length at the same 
time: and then it is tacked with pack-thread, 
ticketed, and (unless made to order from a 
distance) deposited on the shelves of the 
warehouse. If it have tu travel, it is packed 
in a hydraulic press, which reduces it to the 
smallest compass. 

Such is a history of the trouble Kendal 
takes to give us an easy and pleasant footin 
in our homes. All honour to the art, an 
prosperity to the artists ! 


CHIPS. 


HOM@OPATHY. 

We have never been subjects of the Homao- 
hie mode of treatment, nor have we ever 
concerned in making others so. But as 





along the greove of the hindmost,| we desire to state the Homosopathic Doctrine 
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fairly, like all other doctrines to which we 
make any reference, and as it has been 
suggested to us that we may have scarcely 
done so in passing allusion to it at page 592 
of the last volume of this journal, we will here 
reprint the following eatract from a work in 
explanation of Homeopathic principles, by 
Dr. Evps. 


“Jt is not maintained that a millionth part 
of a grain or of a drop (to take a given, 
though a large quantity, in homeopathic 
administration,) will produce any visible 
action on the man in health; nor is it main- 
tained that a millionth part of a grain or of 
a drop will act on the man in disease: but it 
1s maintajned that the millionth part of a 
gain or of a drop wil] act on the man in 
divease, if between the diseased state of the 
man and the medicine, infimtesimally admi- 
niatered, there is a homeopathic relationship. 
In other words, the hommopathists do not 
vaguely say that medicines in infinitesimal 
doses cure diseases ; but they do say that 
medicines given for the cure of diseases to 
which they are homosopathic, do cure these 
diseases when administered in infinitesimal 
quantities ; to repeat, the homoropathist, in 
maintaining the efficacy of medicines in infi- 
nitesimal quantities, regards three require- 
meuts a8 necessary :—Firat, the development 
of virtues in medicines by the process of pre- 
paration ; second, the increased receptivity to 
linpression produced by disease; and third, 
the selection of the right remedy.” 


THE TRUE BOHEMIANS OF PARIS. 


Tue present Bohemians of Paris are not 
the Bohemians of Victor Hugo, or of Borrow ; 
nor are they the clever scampa of the modern 
melo-dramatist. They do not number among 
their order, fascinating damsels who perform 
necromancies with goats and gilded horns, 
and turn the heads of an ardent public, from 
captains of the Guards and archdeacons, down 
to bell-ringers, They no longer swallow 
ewords, balance coach-wheels on their chins, 
play at catch-ball with the rapidity of fire- 
works, or dance hornpipes on dessert-plates. 
They are innocent of thimble-rig ; and, being 
only dexterous enough with the cards to 
play at piquet, cannot predict the future, or 
pronounce on the fate of a lover by turning 
up the ace of hearts, and by cutting the queen 
of diamonds. They have ceased to steal 
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0, Borrow, and at the Porte Saint 

in Theatre. Although neither a gipay 
nor a mountebauk, he is wild and wandering ; 
occasionally mysterious, often picturesque, 
and not seldom, I am afraid, unprincipled. 
He does not beg; he merely borrows: he 
never robs ; but his skill in creating debts, 
and his powers of “owing,” are transcendant. 
The shopkeeper shuns him ; but the lounger 
loves him. He is the terror of the counter, 
but the delight of the café. 

Tn a word, the Parisian Bohemians of to-day 
are a tribe of unfortunate artists of all kinde— 
poets, painters, musicians, and dramatists— 
who haunt obscure cafés in all parts of Paris, 
but more especially in the Quartier Latin. 
They have been unsuccessful in their profes- 
sions, and many deservedly so—aspiration 
being too often the substitute for inspiration, 
and inspiration not unfrequently wasted or 
inisused, They are, in some respects, what 
our “Grub Street” authors were in the last 
century. 

The café where the Bohemians most d¢ 
congregate is a quiet, pleasant place enough, 
when these distinguished persons are not 
wescut to make it noisy and disagreeable, 

t is distinguished from fashionable cafés 
by the scarcity of chance-comers, and the 
various signs, not difficult to observe, of its 
being mainly supported by regular frequenters, 
Call nm on any evening, and you may always 
see the same hats on the same pegs, and fe 
same pipes—which have hung all the morning 
in little numbered niches against the wall—in 
the mouths of their respective owners, who 
take great pride in smoking them until they 
have become as black as negroes, and nearly 
as valuable to dealers and connoisseurs. The 
owners of those hats and pipes are, for the 
most part, Bohemians. They congregate in 
an inner room by themselves—removed as far 
as possible from the shopkeeper, with his 
moderate opinions and white cravat ; for they 
hold him in supreme contempt. They form 
what, in time-honoured phrase, is known as a 
“motley group "—so diversified are their toi- 
lettes, so strange and unconventional are their 
beards and their bearing. Some of them are 
playing at billiards in the middle of the room ; 
others are consoling themselves with cards in 
the corners. <All are talking, and with a 
volubility of tongue known only to French- 
men and Mr. Charles Mathews, But their 
conversation has no reference to the games 
in which they are engaged ; these they seem 


fowls, change children, (after the manner of to conduct mechanically. Listen to them, and 


their Egyptian brethren), or to tell fortunes : 
for their hands are seldom crossed with silver. 
The true modern Bohemian is not the wild, 
wandering, adroit, unprincipled, picturesque 
vagabond, who has been the delight of the 
the novelist, and the painter, for ages ; 

mse, being an artist himeelf, he does not 

see his own excellencies as a model for art ; 
yet he nts many pointe of resemblance 
to the who have heen immortalised 


ou will gain, perhaps, some useful ideas on 
the subject of ‘Grecah art, mixed up with 
comments on the Charivari’s last. caricature 
of M. Thiers ; the merits of the early Chris- 
tian painters, as compared with a friend who 
has A be made his debut as a posturer ; how 
far the eminent young Boh Jules—who 
has just been caught revoking at piquet—falls 
short of Raffaelle; and how the same Jules 
owes a duty to himself and the public, to give 
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his genius fair play, and to surpass that master. | 
e li iscussions—which range with | 


great impartiality between the heights of: 
transcendentaliam in poetry and philosophy, 
and the depths of some feeble Jon mot in a 
feeble satirical journal—are conducted in: 
much the same manner. That thoughtful-| 
looking young man, with the bright eye and’ 
the blonde moustache, is the author of a, 
tragedy, in five acts, in verse—and un-: 
happily still in manuscript—which accounts , 
for the gloomy state of atlairs at the Odéon, | 
where it was refused. Adolphe appeared 
for the first time in print only yesterday, | 
and now stands responsible for an “ Epi-: 
taphe anticip6e” upon a popular journalist 
in the “Tintamarre.” He is occupied in 
playing at billiards, and holding forth upon 
the respective merits of the classieal and 
romantic schools, with regard to which he 
does not seem ito have any very settled 
opinions; it is probable that his tragedy 
belongs to some new school of his own dis- 
cove He covers his cue with chalk while 
covering a classicist with confusion ; makes a 
cannon—and leaves a Romanticist no head 
to stand upon. In the same manner, will 
embryo Handels and Mozarta hold forth upon 
the great masters of their particular art ; but 
you may observe at nobody gives specimens 
of his own comr usitions, literary or musical ; 
it is a strict rule in the order, that its mem- 
bers are neither to be read to nor sing to; 
such assaults being directed only against the 
common enemy, society in general ; except 
at certain solemn séances of the Bohemians 
themselves, when every man has an allotted 


poe of the evening for the gratification of 


is own idiosyncracy. 

As for politics, you will scarcely hear them 
touched upon among the Buhemians—cer- 
tainly never unless suggested by a aubject 
of art. “Art before all,” is their creed; 
morality and the virtues they hold in high 
estimation—as elements without which poetry 
could not exist ; and they have the greatest 
reverence for what is sacred—as furnishing 
inspiration to the painter. They bend them- 
Sa isto Dante ; they adore—it is before 

@, 

So much for the aims and aspirations of the 
Bohemians, For the rest, you may listen 
sometimes to no inconsiderable amount of 
their conversation, without being very much 
edified. Their muse is associated with some- 
thing like mockery, and their trancenden- 
talism has a dash of slang. They speak, in 
fact, in a style of literary metaphor, which is 
somewhat pang to the uninitiated. But 
this is a habit common to all thorough artists 
——using the word in its general sense—who 
live isolated from general society—surrounded 
by nothing but art and its asgociations-—until 
one might almost believe, from outward 
appearances, that familiarity had produced its 
proverbial effect. 

Listen to that group in the corner of the 
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café. That young man with the Vandyke 
beard, who sits under the peg which holds 
the broad-leaved felt hat, is evidently a 
painter. He is telling his friends the life and 
adventures of the grand historical picture on 
which he has now been engaged for several 
years. The picture originally represented 
the “ Passage of the Red Sea,” under which 
title it was duly refused admission into the 
Exhibition. The artist, however, unwilling to 
have lost his timo entirely, altered some of 
the details without changing the general com- 
osition, and called it the “ Passage of the 
Rubicon ;” but Pharaoh, we are told, ill dis- 
guised under the mantle of Ceesar, was recog- 
nised on the following year, and summarily 
repulsed. The third year came, and with it 
came the picture, once more a candidate for 
exhibition. This time greater changes were 
made—in the Kgyptian especially, who now 
appeared in the uniform of the Imperial 
Guad. This time the piece was called the 
“ Passage of the Bérézina.” The committee, 
however, not only saw through the artist’s 
design, but through his colours also; although 
he was always inclined to produce his effecty 
by means of what they call an “opaque 
medium.” The work was, accordingly, again 
returned upon his hands, “Never mind, 
however,” said the artist, in recounting this 
last mishap—“ next year I shall call it the 
‘Passage des Panoramas.” —Next to the artist 
is & personage, a little older and more care- 
worn. He is beginning to compromise, to 
some extent, with his ambition, and condescend 
to task-work. He has recently produced a 
vaudeville at the Vurzétés—that is to say, he 
has written the dialogue, under the direction 
of two established authors, one of whom has 
furnished the “idea” of the viece, while the 
other has sketched out ai arranged the 
scenes, and given the principal “points.” The 
names of the two established authors have 
appeared in large letters in the playbills; 
that of the Bohemian follows in small typo- 
graphy ; and, as may be wi Uae his share ot 
the spoils has been proportionate, This divi- 
sion of employment is almost universal in 
French dramatic writing, and the least im- 

ortant author, who figures last, in emall cap, 
ly usually a Bohemian. Perhaps the successtul 
authors, who now reap all the honours, have 
passed through the ordeal in their time; and 
the subordinate will have his day. In this 
case, he sinks into the traditional “literary 
hack,” and will write anything for which he 
can obtain the most miserable remuneration— 
from a History of the Universe, to an epitaph 
or a tradesman's puff. 

But while the young ambition which spurns 
the lower walks of art, is not likely to be at 
once recognised and at once successful, the 
less aspiring or more experienced-swho con- 
descend to plod along wherever a finger-post 
points in the direction of a dinner—are not 
always certain to secure that refreshment at 
the end of their journey. If on the one road 
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the fruite hang too high—on the other, where | festivities. The last penny expended, the 
they are more accessible, there ure too| Bohemians, settle down into their former state 


mau 
the emian is near y always one of hard- 
ship and difficulty. To be assured of this 
fact, it is not necessary to penetrate into their 
cheerless chambers, and watch their struggles 
—for struggles they very frequently are—for 
existence. Sufficient is it to meet them in 
their mornents of relaxation at the café, where 
the general complaint of the proprietor is, 
that they do not “consume” enough. That 
isnot their fault, they answer, but simply the 
fault uf the infamous ready-nioney system 
upon which the house is conducted. Here 
you will learn how a celebrated musician (cele- 
orated in the Bohemian sense) was, on the 
wevious day, obliged to sponge upon some- 
Prd y for a breakfast; and how a great 
painter, of trauscendental tendencies, spent 
the morning in wtriguing fur a dinner— 
with much matter of the same suggestive 
kind. The subject of borrowing—its uses 
und abuses—is frequently brought under grave 
consideration, Among the Bohemians, it is 
guid, there are some who have reduced the 
pe to a science. They keep an alpha- 
retical list of their acquaintances, with the 
days on which they are known to receive 
money, and the sums which may be expected 
from each, according to his means. These 
they tick off from the list as they are used up 
one by une,—a deadly class to meet: with, what- 
ever be your clime or condition; for it is 
reported that they know how to request the 
loan of five francs in every language under 
the sun. 

But throughout all this battle for existence 
the Bohemians never lose their gaiety, nor 
their steady fidelity to Art ; which communi- 
cates its influence to all around them. Such 
an effect, indeed, has their mingled fucctice 
and transcendentalism had upon the unpre- 
ea mind of a waiter at the café, that T hear 
1¢ has become an idiot in the flower of his 
youth. Another gargor, wnder the same cor- 
rupting influence, has been detected writing 
amatory verses to the bar maid. 

If the Buhemian never loses hia gaiety in 
the darkest days of his distresses, the effect of 
an occasional gleam of sunshine, in the shape 
of a remittance, can scarcely be conceived. A 
member of the fraternity will appear one 
morning among his brothers with a five hun- 
dred franc bill in his hand. Perhaps it is the 
fruit of some lucky speculation ; or, perhaps, 
he is an amateur Bohemian, whose parents are 
wealthy. Of this class, it should be observed, 
there are many: with means at their command 
to live in respectable competence, they prefer 
the life of the Bohemian from love and sym- 
pathy, and are quite contented to take their 
chance of its pains and pleasures. However 
that may be, there are the five hundred franes, 
to. be devoted to the public good, or the 
ublic detriment ; and, as Jong as the money 
fasta, there is no end to the most frantic 


gonna Accordingly, the path of] of hazardous enjoyment, and contented care. 


It may be asked what is the ultimate desti- 
nation of the majority? Do they ever eman- 
cipate themnelves from the fatal fascination 
of this mode of life? Certainly, they do; 
that is to say, most of them who have any 
real claims to distinction, attain it in the end. 
These are nodays of “mute inglorious Miltons,” 
especially in France, where talent must even- 
tually make its way. The Bohemians are con- 
tinually losing old, and as continually gaining 
new, members, One of the tribe will suddenly 
disappear from the old familiar scenes, and 
will be given up as lost. A few months 
elapse, and his companions find themselves 
invited to a hanquet in a fashionable quarter. 
Here they find their old associate emerged 
from his chrysalis condition, and winging ‘his 
way among the fruits and flowers of high 
life. He has in the mean time been thinking 
and working ; has made a success, and has 
become that most happy of human beings— 
more particularly in Paris—~a popular author, 
with an audience of his own—a constituency 
that elect him to a permanent seat among the 
honoured of the land. From his proud posi- 
tion he Jooks back to his Bohemian days as 
perhaps the most happy, and certainly not 
the least useful portion of his experience. 
For the rest, there are many to whom such 
honours are but idle dreams ; they live on in 
the old way, unnoticed, unknown, and, worse 
still, unprinted. They abuse “the world” in 
their own little coteries, and imagine them- 
selves martyrs. Instead of being great lights 
of the age, they flicker futilely, or burn them- 
selves prematurely out by over-excitement. 
In the mean time, it is not the public that is 
to blame—and scarcely they themselves—poor 
fellows; it is their misfortune that they have 
not discovered their true vocation in the 
beginning, or taken warning in time; that 
they have not condescended to clerkships, or 
apprenticed themselves to respectable cheese- 
mongers. 

“There isa pleasure in painting which none 
but painters know ;” there is also a pleasure 
in authorship which one need not be success- 
ful to eaperience. The struggle to ascend 
Parnassus has its fascination, futile though 
it be. One taste of the waters of Castaly 
is too intoxicating for many; yet who, 
at its fountain, would wish to be a moderate 
drinker? Perhaps, then, some of my readers, 
who may have had a drop too much of 
that celebrated beverage, will make some 
allowances for the poor, blind, flattered, and 
fascinated Bohemian. 
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A BLACK EAGLE IN A BAD WAY. 


Austria, in this present year of grace, 
1651, looks to me very much like a trans- 
lated version of England under the Stuarts. 

Tam aresident at Vienna, and know Austria 
pretty well. I have seen many birds before 
now in a sickly state—have seen some abso- 
lutely rotting away—but I never saw one with 
such unpromising symptoms upon him as the 
Black Eagle of Austria. 

The Court of Vienna is perhaps the most 
brilliant in Europe; the whole social system 
in Vienna is perhaps the most thoroughly 
unsound in Kurope. Austria is weighed 
down by a numerous and impoverished no- 
bility, by unjust taxes, and by a currency 
ineredibly depreciated. Her commerce is 
hampered by all manner of monopolies, and 
is involved in such a complex network of 
restrictions, as only the industrious, gold- 
getting fingers of a few can unravel. Nearly 
the whole trade of Austria is in the hands of 
this busy, persevering few. Out of the im- 
mediate circle of the (;overnment, there is 
scarcely a satisfied man in the Austrian 
dominions. The nobles feel abridgment of 
their privileges, and decrease of profit b 
the abolition of their feudal rights, succeed- 
ing the late revolution. The merchants feel 
that in Austiia they suffer more vexatious 
interference than itis in the nature of man 
to bear quietly. The people, a naturally 
good-humoured race, have learned insensibly 
to clench their fists whenever they think of 
their absolute and paternal Government. 

The position of the nobles is ridiculous. 
They swarm over the land; increase and 
multiply, and starve. Not more than a few 
dozen of them can live honestly without 
ear tat aees he while not one of the noble 
millions may exercise a trade for bread: may 

ractise law or medicine, or sink down 
Into authorship. The Austrian patrician 
cannot feed himself by marriage with 
merchant’s daughter; if he do, his house: 
hold will uot be acknowledged by his noble 
friends. The he-noble must marry the she- 
noble, and they must make a miserable, mean, 


hungry, noble pair. 
A celebrated Viennese Professor dined one 
day in d with a learned lord. “Pray, 
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Baron Dash being at that time an Austrian 
Minister. 

“Te is quite well,” said the Professor. 

“And his wife?” pursued the other. “TI 
remember meeting her at Rome; they were 
just married, and she was a most delightful 
person. She created a sensation, no doubt, 
when she was received at your court ?” 

“She was not received at all,” said the 
Professor. 

“ How was that ?” asked many voices. 

“ Because she is not born.” 

“Not born” is the customary mode of 
ignoring (if 1 may use a slang word of this 
time) the existence of the vulgar, among 
the noble Viennese. At the present moment, 
the family of a Minister, or of any of the 
Generals who have saved the Throne, may 
be excluded from society on this pretence. 
Two recent exceptions have been made in 
favour of the wives of two of the most import- 
ant people in the empire. They were invited 
to the court-balls ; but were there treated so 
scurvily by the “born” ladies, that these 
unborn women visited them only once. 

What is to be done by these poor nobles— 
shut out from commerce, law, and physic ? 
Diplomacy is voted low; unless they get the 
great embassies, The Church, ay in all 
Catholic countries, is low ; unless a nobleman 
should enter it with certain prospect of a 
Cardinal’s hat or a bishopric. The beat 
bishoprics in the world (ineaning, of course, 
the most Iuxurious) are Austrian. The 
revenues of the Primate of Hungary are said 
to be worth the comfortable trifle of sixty 
thousand- pounds a year. 

But there remains for these wretched 
nobles, one rvad to independence and dis- 
tinction; and this is the army. To the 
army, it may be said, the whole body of 
the Austrian nobility belongs. The more 
fortunate, that is to say, the highest in rank, 
add to their commissions places about the 
court. Cherished titles are acquired in this 
way ; and a lady may insist on being seriously 
addressed in polite Austrian society as,— 
say for example, Frau-ober-consistorial-hof- 
Directorinn. 

In the army, of course, under such a sys- 
tem, we see lieutenants with the hair gone 
from their heads, and generals with no hair 


how is Baron Dash ” inquired s guest—aaid |come yet on their chins. A young man of 
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family may get a captaincy in thiee months, 
which hisneghbour, without pitron ige, might 
not gct fhe lived fox ever (C vatnissions are 
nv sold in Austria as they are in England, 
but the Ministry of War knows how to 
rcapond to proper influcnce 
five hundred thousan ], vc imues, it 18 need 
less to say, const intl) occur The lid who 
18 named cormt in ILunwy, 1 presently 
heutenant of v regumert in Italy, and by- 
and bye a captam an Croatiy After that 
hi may awthe some moming major, with 
the plac of ulede camp te the Fmpcror, 
and to rach a boy with friends to bwh hin, 
the any wdecailedly a zo LT profession The 
inferior officers ate amincribly youd, um ensign 
having ith merc thu thnuty pounds a ycar 
A captain, however, i) wall pad in allow ances, 
Hnot mmoncy , while a colonel has forage for 
tw lve horses, and very good contingencies 
Iesides Aun, thare ne to be considered 
other very Lportant diflarences between pay 
inthe Austin and pay im the Tnglish, army 
An Austrian ui live upon hispiy His sunph 
u form is not costly, he is free from mess 
expenses ind may dine for stapence at the 
tavern favoured by his comrades 
lowed at wy tim 
he campotrunupalenys tailors bill, and, bang 
vlmitted to the best society, he necd not spend 
much moncy ou amusemcnt 
not the state accord to hun the puvile se of 
ome lo the the tre for twopenee 7 

The pooret officers in the Austrian service 
we so unrewonable and il] conditioned, that 
they arc mn zencral pleased by these ad 
vintages bung given to mon, Who may pos 
btbly be well horn, but who have certainly 
not becu Jong born, and im many places 
combinations have becn made to resist the 
unfant system of promotion A young ¢ iptam 
ant down to commund giaybeuds, with a 
lively sense of their own claims on the v iwcancy, 
wnow and then requned to fight, one after 
the other, the w hole series of semor heutenants 
‘This evwises 2 juvenile captain oce sionally to 
shirk the visit to lus regiment, and effect a 
prompt exchange 

Some part of the last-named difficulty 1s 
overcome by the existence of one o1 two corps 
of officers who have no regunent at all 
Where there are no men to munmnur, the 
busincss of promotion 18 carmed on with 
perfect comfort 

In spite of all this, there 1s much to be said 
to the credit and honow of the innumerable 
throng of people forming the Austrian army 
It w an excellently appointed and well-disci- 
plined multitude ‘Lhe gallantry of :ta soldiers, 
and the skill and expenence of many of its 
highest officers, must be fieely admitted Then, 
too, the great number of nobles classed within 
it has at least had the good effect of creating a 

h standard of artafcial honour The fellow- 
feeling among Austrian soldiers 1s also great . 
those of the same rank accost each other with 
the “Dis,” the household word of German 
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conversation , and the common word for an 
old companion in arms, » “ Duty-brude: ” 
Duels are frequent, put not often fatal, o1 
even dangerous To take the mb from an 
adversary's nose, or to pare a small rmd from 


In an army of} his ear,is ample vengeance cvcn for the bluod 


thiraty 

An Austrian officer who his rcceived & 
hlow, though only m an accident ul scuffle, 18 
called upon to quit his regiment, unless he 
has slain upon the spot the owne of the 
siciile sions hand that struck him ‘Lhis he 
18 authorised by law to do, if struck wile 
weuing uniform ‘The effect of thin swage 
custum his becn to produce in Austiiaf 
officers 2 peculiaa mechness ind forbe u mice 
to kecp them always watchtul iganst quu- 
relg with civiliins and to make them socially 
the quietest gentiumen in the world 

Toast winta, 1 fist En clish gent left a 
mashed ball atthe Re loutc, mt oxcated Dis 
wumin 2 sentav. he cnseonce 1 himself until 
mommy WM his bow The gout was thon f- 
wuld tothe frontiui, but the soldia was 
fl> ced for not having shot him 

Jicclom = from unrest for 


dcoht 1s) an 


Not bans immumty capyed by Austin officas , but 


who aindulse too fiecly mi then 
cxumption from iesponsibilty, may want 
defend 1s powcrful cnough to prevent their 
(erie ul fiom the service 
J jive written thus much about the 
Austiian army, because, in fact, ws the wold 
herc now stands, every third min ts o1 hw 
been a soldia, ; cannot tuk bout 
socnuty in this cmpue without begmumumng at 
once to talk thout 1ts military aspect 
Gay and trifhng 18 the metropolis 19 with 
its abundance of out door amusement, Vienna 
must be put down in plun words 13 the most 
inhospitable capitul m Kuropc The Austins 
themsclves admit that thcy could not cndure 
to be received abroad 1s they are in the habit 
of receiving strangers here ‘Lhe greater 
Austrian nobles never recive 2 stianser to 
then intimacy A late French Ambassador, 
who conducted his establishment with splen 
dow, and was at all tames profusely hospitable, 
used to say thit he was not once wked pui- 
vatcly to dinne1 durmg the whole period of his 
residence 1p Vienna The diplomatic corps 
do not succeed in forcing the close barriers of 
Austrian exclusiveness , and twenty ) ears of 
residence will not entitle a stranger to feel 
that he has made himself familiarly the friend 
ofa single Austrian Any one who has hved 
among the uighar classes in Vienna will confirm 
my statement, and will recall with astonish 
ment the somewhat indignant testimony of 
the oldest and most respected members of the 
corps er tage be to the inhospitable way in 
which thei friendly overtures have been re- 
ceived Invitations to dmner are exceedingly 
rare; there are brilhant balls, but these do not 
ae English longmg for good-fellowship 
visits and free social intercourse 
do not exist at all. Then there are the two 
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gieat divisions of souety—or the nobles and 
the merchint Jews, on onc side poverty and 
pide, on the other, wealth and intellect 
lhe ughest and most .lliterate of piuper 
countesses would consider hex glove soiled by 
contact with the rosy fingers of the fanest 
and most accomplished wnons bunkeis wives 
‘Lhe nobles so intermiurrying and so lool ng 
down contemptuously upon the brain und sincw 
ot the land, hive, as 1 mutter of course dee 
nerated into colouless morsels of huin unity 
How long they can 1¢main uppermost 34 for 
themselves to cilenlite af they cum it as 
enounh for us who see god wine at the, 
bottom, and lees at the toy ts know tht there! 
must be 1 settlement imy cn din. 

For the amhospitahty cf Viennes — socicty 
there 15 one sufficient re ws nat sprins out cf 
the dre vlofespionitje In this city of Vienny 
uo ne there uc sul to ke four hundicd p lice 
Kples Vuylnziniwklctween in uchduke wd 
awater Lettas uo mot safe, wiittn, lesks 
are not sacred An office f 2 opemmy Icttcrs 
exists in the post fhe Upen the sh htest 
susp cion or cniiosity seus hive imprcssions 
tien fiom them the was is melte Dover vyet 
of flume the lettaas a orecvl oud if neces 
sary copied ae seilel anideliveacd W wfers 
atc of course meistencl by steam 
cunnot prevent this cspiunac but it can 1¢ 
dibecied: (supposinz thit t» be my cons |} 
tion) if you scal with wx over v.wifer Onc 
consequence of the meltm, a1 steamin, 
practiecs of the Austrian post cflice 1s espe 
ciuly afflktumg to meichants —bills come 
sometunes to be pres nied, while the letters 
contuninys advice of them he det und by 


the authorities , accept ce, mm the absence, Lebe ’ 


of advice bein, 1¢fuscd 
Irom the surveillance of the police officials 
perhaps not a house in Vienna 13 free Lhe 


min Whom you invited as 1 friend, and whc 13! 


dancin with your wife, my be v spy You 
cmnot tell, and for this reion yeople m 
Vicnn naturally wirm ind sociable—cl ose | 
ther doors upon famuiliirity, ant are made | 
fheezingly mmhospitable Yet this grand ma | 
chine of espionrse leives crime at hbcrty | 
Althoush muider 18 rarc, or at least rare of 
discovery, (there 18 a ‘Todschauer, or in 
spector of deaths, but no curonci’s inquest), 
unpunished forgeries and robberics of the 
most sh imelcss hind outrage society continu 
ally Many of the more distant provinces ale 
intested by gungs of organised banditt:, who 
will ride, durmg bhoad dayli_ht, into a country 
- aeeaEs 8 courtyard , mvite themselves to 

mner, take away his property, and insist on 
a ransom for hunsaclf f he has no wish to see 
lis house in flames When met by troops, 
these bands of thieves are often strong enough 
to offer battle 

But, although the Austnan police cannot 
protect Austrian suljects, 1t can annoy not 
only them, but forcignera besides The 
Enghsh are extremely liable to suffer One 
Englishman, only the other day, was ordayad 
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to the frontac: for a quincl with lus Jand- 
lady , another, for keepmg bad soaety , 
another, for hissing a piece of music, three, 
for bemg suspected of politic mtrigue, two, 
for bung newspiper repoiters ‘The French 
hive lately come im for then share of police 
attentions , and we hive lost, from the same 
cause, the comp iy of two Amczicans Amon 
the Austziins themselves, the very nune o 
Ly thar 
hearths they dare baicly whisper matter that 
would Le harmless enough elsewhere, but 
dangerous here, f falling upon a policeman's 
burs 

Recently there was v poem published which 


pre fesse Ttoda awapar dlc] between amonarchy 


wmlurepublic Of course it wis an orthodox 
wud wn Umost2idid slonfcation of “sound” 
usclutist prnaples The poet sent acopy to 
m Austrian abl who opening it carcessly, 
wid imimediitely noticmg the word “1epub- 
he, hin led the beck | wk to 1 scrvant, with 
a shudder, wd note to the author acknow- 
leds its receipt, and wondcrmg that the 
pect ‘should have thought hin (the noble) 
capille of encourvwing republican pine 
ples! ‘This note seuified the feelings of the 
rhymer intcusely He huried cft to excul- 
peu himself ind explun the rei um of his 
och =e did this wd, of course, his book 
was bou ht 

‘Lhis 1s the suite of Austiia in 1551 Men 
of ul jrajes look wxionsly to }awece well 
know ny, thit the cventy in Pans neat year, 
if they le id to outhicah, will be felt m Vienna 
Yet Str wss deb hts the dincers, 
unl the mibtuy binds play ther “ Hoch 
rounl the throne The nobles scorn 
the merchants and the men of Iettcrs who 
return the nolle scorn with «1 contemptuous 
pity The murmur of the populace is head 
below , but still we have the gvycst ca it in 
il the would We throng the places of 
imusement Dissipition oceupis our minds 
und shuts ont giiver thought Veraly, 
Chuls Stuart might be reygnmg in this 
capital 


THE HOME OF THL MTUNDRLD 
BLIND MEN 


In the city of my birth, there stood an 
ancicnt building, known w Puior’s College, 
founded in remote antiquity for the reception 
of one hundized blind men The entrance 
wis in the High Street It was a door- 
way cut m a red-bricked wall, without a 
porch, and surmounted by a broken and 
almost obliterated carving in stone, of the 
arms of the founder Two walnut trees, 
separated only from this entrance by & narrow 
pavement, also of red bricks, made a shade 
there m the summer time When a boy I 
strayed there, oftun, leaning on the low gate, 
and looking into the quadiangle beyond Its 
inmates were seldom met about the but 
I used to see them within, walking pata 
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plot. The singular foundation of Prior’s 

lege, or “Prior's Spital,” as old people 
called it, was told to me in very early child- 
hood, befure I rightly understood the words, 
when 1 heard them only with a childish 
wonderment ; so that long after, in life, a 
habit of repeuting them without direct 
reference to their meaning had taken from 
the words all power, but that of awakening 
the vague sensation with which they were 
connected in my childhood. Yet now, as I 
repeat them, they have to me many meanings, 
which other ears know not of. Manifold 
assuciatious belong to them. I remember 
now, more distinctly than any other day in 
that early time of my life, an afternoon, 
when I stood at the gate, as I have often 
done since, A voice behind me startled me 
by aia tess what the building was intended 
for. I turned, and replied immediately, “ 1t 
is for the reception of one hundred blind 
men.” The inquirer was a stranger. His 
clothes were dusty, and he looked tned ; and 
when he had peeped over the pate, and louked 
up at the seulptured shield, he passed on. 
T felt that afternoon, more strongly than 1 
had felt’ before, the charm that was for me 
in that ancient place. I stayed there until 
duek, and then walked away, repeating to 
myself, mechanically, the answer I bad 
given to the stranger. Many occurrences 
which have wrought changes in my mind, 
more easily traceable at the time, must have 
ngsed from my recollection since then ; and 
yet that day seems to me, as it were, the 
opening of my hfe, and all beyond it as the 
shatly back-ground of a scene which has never 
faded from my memory. And, indeed, the 
influence of that day upon my subsequent 


life, if difficult to trace, is only so because the: 
impression which it left was deeper. 1 know: 
that to my interest in the old College, in my | 


childhood, which brought me that way when- 
ever I had an opportunity, aud to the awe 
with which 1 heard some stories respecting 
it, 1 owe much of what I became, and am. 


it was long before I ventured to pass in at, 


the gate, for I knew no one there ; although, 
probably, none would have interfered with 
me, if 1 had passed in. But I was timid ; and 
the glimpses I caught from without of its 
inmates walking to and fro, or sitting in shady 
angles of the walls, and a certain fecling of 
awe I had in the thought that the place was 
inhabited almost entirely by aged and blind 
men, restrained me. i preferred to loiter 
under the trees ; to peep in occasionally over 
the gate; to look up at the carving of arms, 
and at the loophole windows in the wall along 
the street, 

One day, an old gentleman, whom I had 
sometimes remarked there, as not being 
blind like the other inmates of the College, 
seeing me as usual at the gate, bade me 
enter..#His manner was so sharp that I 
that he was going to reprimand 
* ‘about there so often ; but, to 
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my surprise, he only asked me my reason for 
doing os T do not wemem lise what I said to 
him; but I recollect that he seemed to be 
inclined to be friendly to me, and led me over 
the building. It was a different place to what 
I thought it from the outside. I looked 
round the quadrangle ; at the square windows 
with little Jiamond panes; at the great aun- 
dial with a Latin inscription ; at the curious 
leaden rain-spouts, ornamented with grinning 
faces of animals; at the sloping tiled roofs, 
ureyer than the stone walls, under which the 
swallows built their nests in a close row. 
We passed through a little doorway in the 
further corner of the quadrangle into a 
passage, from which my conductor showed 
me a great hall, which had once been used 
asa schoohoom, though now it was the place 
where the inhabitants of the College came 
together for prayers. He showed me also 
a ruined «aichway at the back, covered with 
ivy, Which led into the gardens of the College. 
Afterwards, we visited some of the blind men, 
and talked with them, They occupied the 
building on three sides of the quadrangle. 
My conductor lived on the other side. The 
entrance to his abode was by an oaken door 
in the corner. The name of Alison was 
under the knocker, on an oval brass plate, 
athough much polishimg had almost obli- 
terated the letters. I observed that the 
windows on that side were much larger than 
the otheis, and were of stained glass, in the 
shape of a pointed arch. TI remember saying 
to my cuide, “1s that a an too, sir ?” 

“No, youngster,” he replied, “that 1s the 
library.” 

“Do blind people want a library, sir?” I 
asked him, innocently. 

The old gentleman looked at me with some 
aternness, and then said, “It is not for the 
blind people, youngster. Old Prior, a mercer 
in King Henry the Sixth’s time, founded here, 
not only a hospital for blind men, but a 
library for men who were willing to turn the 
blessed gift of sight to good account. The old 
mercer’s gift, however, is half buried here, 
and most of the books are very old” 

He knocked at the door, und we were ad- 
mitted by a very old woman, whom I after- 
wands knew to be his housekeeper. Ife led me 
afterwards into the library. It was a lon 
and narrow room, lined trom end to end with 
books. Half way between the ceiling and the 
ground was a narrow gallery; at the farther 
end of the room, ina corner, stood a table 
with several massive inkstands ; against the 
wall, stood an upright desk and stool. The 
place was made rather dark by the stained 

lass windows; and there was a faint smell 

m the leathern binding, but the books 
were not dusty, and the oaken floor was 
polished smooth as glass, 

“ And are all these real books, sir?” I asked ; 
for the ribbed leathern backs, and the red 

of the old folios looked so fresh and 
g, that I was reminded of a draught 
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board at home, which skut up like two thick 
volumes, and was labelled with the title of 
some standard author. 

“ All real books, my friend,” replied my 

ide. 

I walked around the walls, looking up at 
the titles of the volumes, while the old gentle 
man sat at the desk and began to wnte, I 
xemember that I felt much inclined to take 
down one of the volumes and open it; but 
on turning round to glance at my conductor, 
before asking his permission, he seemed to be 
80 much orcupied, that I was aftaid to disturb 
him; so I continued to amuse myself with 
reading the titles, walking slowly from place 
to place on tiptoe. I looked round once, as 
I ceased to hear the scratching of his pen upon 
the paper, and then I saw hun with his arm 
supported on the desk, and his face resting on 
his hand, looking very thoughtful. He was 
talland thin. His head was partially bald, and 
his hair was brushed up from all sides of 11, 
to a point on the top of his head. He wore a 
white cravat, and the collars of his coat and 
waistcoat standing upright, and cut with 
sharp angles over the chest, yave him the air 
of a Quaker, though he did not speak like one. 
I waited a long while, while he sat as motion- 
less as a poi trait—his face still ,esting on his 
hand. It was getting dusk, but I would not 
make the slightest movement to call his atten- 
tion to me: indeed, there was something so 
pleasing to me in the tranquillity of the place, 
and the novelty of my situation, in the remotest 
part of the old College about which I had so 
often lingered, wondering what the interior 
was like, that I felt at every moment a fear 
lest he should come out of his reverie, and 
lead me back to the outlet into the street. Ie 
arose at last, and tuok me again ito the 
house, where he talked to me about the 
College and about the library, and finally dis- 
missed me, bidding me come to see him again 
one day. 

Of the Warden’s history, nothing was 
known. There were few who could remember 
his first coming there, and at that time they 
had not felt sufficient interest in him to 
inquire whence he came. He had no relation 
or acquaintance in the city—or indeed else- 
where, for anything that people knew. The 
College was his home, and he seldom left it, 
except now and then to pay a tradesman’s bill 
in the city, or to buy a few books at an old 
Divinity bookseller’s in the Cathedral-yard. 
It was not long before I presented myself 
again at the College, according to his words 
on leaving him, 1 found him this time even 
more friendly towards me than before. He 
questioned me, and learning that my mother 
was a widow, asked how she lived, and what 
ashe intended to make of me, and kindly offered 
toemploy me in the library, and partly in 
assisting him in keeping the accounts of the 
College. “T shall not want all your time,” 
he said, “and you will have many onpor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge, if 
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studious.” His offer was joyfully accepted, 
both by my mother and me, and in a few days 
I found myself installed in the library. 

My duties were light, and my leisure time 
was spent in reading. By degrees, I learned 
to write labels for books in print letters, and 
even in foreign characters ; and sometimes 
I employed myself in supplying title-pages, 
or missing leaves; which I made from other 
copies, and inserted in the books. In the 
winter, we began to make a catalogue of all 
the books in the library: which task my em- 
ployer finally left entirely to me. It occupied 
me a long time ; yet I was sorry when it was 
finished. I had become so accustomed to m 
daily task, alone among the old books, that 1 
scarcely knew how to employ my time when 
I found myself less occupied. However, I 
soon turned again to reading, with a greater 
relish than before. The library contained many 
theological books. I acquired a taste for the 
writings of the old English Divines, whose 
profuse imagery and poetic fervour awakened 
In me, as T grew older, a calm enthusiasm 
which brought my nature still more into 
harmony with the tranquil life around me. 
Within those old walls I seemed to be shut in, 
and sheltered for ever from the changin 
world without. I became familiar with ol 
dates, and obsolete languages, with old prints, 
and other ancient things, until my acquaint- 
ance with them, predominating over my ex- 
peaoe of actual life, the past became even 
ess strange and shadowy than that life of 
change and motion beyond the little circle in 
which I lived. 

In this way I grew up to manhood. I had 
no definite aim in the future. My mother’s 
wants were provided for ; and the little salary 
which I received was sufficient to keep me 
free from those worldly cares which would 
have aroused me from my inaction, Even 
the vague notion, which I had entertained 
at first, that the knowledge I was acquiri 

would, one day, become the ladder by whic 
* should climb into a higher sphere, 
mtered my mind no longer. I came to love 
learning only for itself, as the daily material of 
my thoughts—the many-coloured yarn from 
which I wove my dreams. In turning out of 
the street into the enclosure of the College, 1 
seemed to have found a shelter, which others 
had overlooked, in their struggle onward. I 
became more and more monkish. The tran- 
quillity about me had so driven my mind 
inward to its centre, that no occurrence in my 
daily life could draw me out of myself. Even 
the death of a friend failed to leave in me anv 
permanent impression. 1 had no sympathies 
with men, none of those affections which are 
half the life of a mind not warped from its 
natural development. But, one day, my life 
began to be changed. 

remember that it was in the autumn of 
the year; for I had been writing in the 
library, until dugk, and straining "Sageey 
finish what I was doing, before 
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wholly fled. When I had donc, I returned 
my books to their shelves, and went out 
Thore was 8 long passa. on that side of the 
hall, flanked, hike the Jiull itself, with Gothic 
windows looking out inte the gardens of the 
College. As I Tin ked the Iubiary door, and 
held my hand upon the kcy, I turned and 
saw a fewale forma weending the fight of 
ateps, atthe bottom I stood looking that way 
ae she cunc towatds me Her white dress 
seamed to make a light about hea in the 
dunky pussage, so that I eould sco her face 
1did not wonder at first to mect her theie, 
but saw her, as in die uns, sometimes, We Come 
on whexpected things, without surprise She 
passed me without Kpe iking, and tuinmg an 
angle in the pusasage, ww gone T ateod there 
for some timc, hoping that she ynught retin, 
and wonditing whenec she cane ad who 
she was I had never secn & young maiden 
in the College In ford, por could Loan igin 


how I should mect her im that part of the | 


building, unless she were xtaying with the 
Warden, and he, knew lived only with lis 
hous kecper, and nevar had a visitor 

T pondered upon this cacumst ace on my 
way home, i ia a that it Wah bv vision 
that [had seen Fo had been reading, that 
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I could not help perceiving that I had been a 
favourite of ns =e was, indeed, somewhat 
eccentric, and I had frequently before known 
him to be subject to shifting humours, but 
I felt this time that there was something 
more than usual For several wecks past he 
had not invited me into his house, as had been 
lus custom, now and then, although I had 
not expcricneed wv change in his manner _— I 
sought, in vain, to remember any occasion on 
which I could have offended him, and I 1e- 
solved to wait for im opportunity of ashing 
lim, in what [hid displcascd hum 
Idid not see him ig un, however, for several 
days One afternoun, when I wis sitting m 
the libruy,] heard twoct the blind inmates of 
the C Igoe talking undcr the window, which 
wis op n, wd fiom their conversation I 
Zained some cluc to the nrystery of the young 
pason vhom I hid uct J knew them by 
war vowes He who seamed better mformed 
upon the subjycet th uw dis companion, ww one 
of the ldest men there Le was short, and 
Aincwhif bent but thikst, and was sad to 
» wees great strensth He uscd to wear a 
ae ot eth frock, buttoned down the whole 
length of the front, md he uscd to wiulk with 
a stich with which J once saw lum, with 1 


day, the story of im ancient hero, who fin ling {single blow, beat 1 doz to death who had 
an old decremd woman, a lope, by the way bitten dim J hed dwass vu fou of him = I 
aide, took her up vy on his seddle, md bore har had seacely cver he ud him spe th, that he was 
with himainto waty And that meht, lying not Jivin, vent to zener bitterness, or anger 
on his bed, he was awakencd by 2 great Yazht,! wramst some cne and thac was am ¢a- 
and saw a git) in the room, who promised prosston of malice im dns large and haid fea- 
him acrown of wlory forthe act, bat vanished tures, which made me shrink frombim I had 
an he stretche | forth bis hand When 7 1¢ found him, somtimes, ut cvening, in the quad- 
flected, there seomed to me im the descrip rangle walking alone , sometimes, when L had 
tion of the hau lit’s vision, ao much asem- met him, coming thiough the passage Icadine 


blance to the form thit 1 hid seen, and the! 
effect that it had wrought upon me, thit one| 


seemcal to have grown out of the otha = I 


thought of the solit ary life that Twas Ic ading, | 


and consde rod this curcumet unce with wncasi 
ness, as indicative of an unhealthy st ite of my 
mind = Yct 1 felt a pleasure im accalling it, 
which wearewed as Dindulgcd at) T soft agun 
the next diay an the library until lite, and 
went out by the sume pwsize hoping to mect 
her 1 lingered there some time, but she 
did not come As [ was locking the door 
and tuinmg to walk away, I heard 1 foot 
step on the stan below I stood still, and 
Waited anxiously; but when it came neuer 
Thucwthit it was the old Warden’s I spoke 
to bim frat, for wt was dark, and he could 
scarcely see me Twas about to tell him of 
the young person whom I had met, but his 
manner was so short, that I was detared 
He spoke to me of some books m the library 
whieh were to be leut to a person in the city, 
and then asked me why Istaycdsolate I said 
T had been busy; he bade me good mght, 
somewhat abruptly, and went on 
Twas at a joas to account for the sudden 
his manner He was accounted 
man, but towards me he had 
preserved a fmendly beamug, and 


to the marcnt schooloom, und cropng dong 
the wiall—his face with its fixed and sightlcss 
coves tnchincd forw nd a fcchin,s almost of terror 
had commeled me totum buh 1 believe that 
on such occasions he hid detected my foot step, 
with the quick scuse of the blind, aud that 
hnowins who I was, and divining that I felt 1 
dishke tor lim, he had trcasurcd up malice 
wainst me ‘I thought L heard a wom in’s 
tootstep m the dinmg hall, last might,” he sad 
now, ‘but T suppose I was anielee , for no 
one answered when I spoke, and I didn’t heat 
wtagun My heuing uscd to be shup, but 
lately Dhave hid a smying in the eas) = I am 
not derf, but 1 get to fancy noises” 

“Take enough,” said the other, “1t was old 
Alison’, niece, Amy Be sure she heard you, 
and so she would not answer! she is afraid 
ot wn old blind man. Somebody taught her, 
Ill be sworn, when she was a child, that old, 
deformed, halt, or bind people are spiteful, 
and to be hated If you had been young, like 
the boy he took mto the hbrary, she would 
not have run away ” 

“The Warden’s mecce '!” saad hus companion. 
“J never heard of her; or else I have for- 
gotten her My memory is not what it was” 

“fo, no, man. you never heard of her. 
She‘has not been here many days. The house- 
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keeper told me about her Her uncle never 
saw her, until his sister, the widow, died—' 
that 's two years since , and he did not trouble 
himself about hei, after that, until a hitle, 
wlule ago when he went to sce her, and. 
brought her home, to live with him in the! 
College ” 

“Aye?” said the first speikcr, “and the 
young man }’ 

“We shall hnow about him by and by<, 
said the other “The young dcspise the 
old, but they can’t do without the old Jet. 
them gotheirrownwiy  Lhey wall not escape 
tiouble in this life, any more than we” 

I did not doubt thit I had dise vexed the 
explinition of the mystery ahd that it wus 
the old mins mece whom J hal seen and 
yet [could not wcount for the tut that he 
had never spuken to me about lic, and it 
seemed to me even still more stranze that I 
should not have met her more than once, m 
the many dtys thit she hid been there 1 
suspected that the W uden took precautions 
to prevent my mccting her, uthough I could 
not tell why hs having ce ised to invite me 
into the house, and his apparent anger it 
mectiny me lite in the passizc, khuowing, as 
perhaps he did, thit she pissed there some 
times, at thit hour, confnmed my suspicion 
Nor was the remark of the old blind man, 
that he had found a now fivourite, sufficicnt, 
to my und, to cap'un the sudden abrupt- 
ness of his manner towuds nu “ Lhere is 
no doubt,” 1 thought, ‘ that, for some 1¢9g0n, | 
he fears oui comuny togeth 1 

Phis conviction kept her const untly in my | 
mind A fancy that some forcsh dowing of a 
closer connexion, mevital ly to exist between 
us, hid visitud her pretector, awikencd 
ptrange sensitions im my wund IL revived 
asain and again the 1ceolicction of her pale 
face and blick hair, ud the kind of awe 
whuh I had felt wW meeting her alone, ind 
with her buc head, walking m the twilight 
passage, whese 1 had never before met a 
stranzer 

I became more impatient to see her izam, 
and thought upon various mean» by wluch 1 
might be able to meet her, without fixing on 
any At last it cine tu prss that one evening, 
as I was leaving the Collc se, [saw the Warden 
standing at his doo, who told me, for the first 
tune, thit he had brought a niece to reside 
with him, and, bidding me enter, oflcred to 
introduce me toher I followed him unto the 
parlour, where I found her at needlework 
She dropped her work as I entered, and arose 
tomcet me I knew her again for the person 
whoin I had met in the passage, although she 
seemed less pale than then I thought that 
the old man glanced from me to her, several 
tames, as he told hex who I was When we 
sat down, I felt that he was watching me, and 
from the constraimt which I expenenced, I 

ke little She talked to me about the 

Hege and its imbabitants, gomg on with 
her work the while, and looking down upon 
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wt though once or twice she looked up, and 
turned upon me the full beauty of her coun- 
tenance I departed at last, and bade her 
“ good night ” 

So was I now made sure thit it was ny 
vision that I had seen, though still hea mar- 
vellous beauty preserved in me something of 
the old wonder that I had felt More than 


ever, did she now becume to mc the spirit of that 


lace, to which my instinct had so stiang: ly 

rought me in my childhood I thought, evn 
at thit tame, that her prescuce would not 
have moved me no decily if 1 had met her 
Ll knew that I might have seen 
her in the street and looking at her witha 
momentuy wonder, might hive fullen again 
into my hibitual meditition , fur though I 
could casily umagime beatititul faces, [ could 
1emember no occasion on which any particular 
countinance had deeply Re eaaenn Ge before 

I siw her again, i few days after, in the 
Colleze gudens It was m the morning, 
I walked there sometimcs in fue weather, 
before besuming my dutis an the library 
Jhe mist of an autumn mormny had passcd 
with v few heat drops and the air under the 
triecs ww still id wam Ll was about to 
turin back, and go mto the lbrary, when 
Lheud hau vowe She «ime though the 
wchweiy, md wilked down a side path 
slowly, beside one of the blmd people 1 re- 
coznised he: companion fir the man whom T 
hud heard un ler the window of the library, 
talking with his surly frend 1 siw her 
gather some perches for hun from the wil, 

nd could hear them conversing, thoush | 
could not distinguish whit they said = When 
the old man Icit her, T walked .0und, and 
bide her ‘good mowing ’ 

[ camie de wn heae with the old blind man,” 
sudshe “Poor flow! he tells ine hie would 
ee gret his blindacss, if he were not getting 
dea 

“ft 13 well,” I repli l, “that sometimes 
the afflicted know not the catent of their 
misfortune ” 

“Yet, they tell me the blind arc some- 
times very happy’ 

“Tdo not think, sul J, “thot amu can 
be happy, hiving once Known the light, to be 
shut out fiom it for ever L cannot tell what 
beauty the nund has i itself, alone, nor how 
grevt o pleasure it my dciive, m the cases of 
those boin blind, from self contemplation, o1 
fivin such faint intimations of the world as are 
brought to it throuzh the dark senses ” 

“ ihey are very fanciful Yonder poor old 
man thought that I had heard him call to me 
in the hall, and that I would not speak to 
him I led him down here to tike a walk m 
the gudcn, and make my peace with hun 
T own I was timid until 1 became more used 
to the blind men——they moved about so 
silently, and I came upon them so often, 
unawares, in parts of this beautiful place 
But [ forget, sir, that to you it may wear a 
different aspect, now to me, who came fo 1f, 
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young as I am, after ycars of trouble and 
sorrow, and find in 1t a quiet home, governed 
by my good unele, it sc¢me a place where 
one must needs be hay] + ’ 

“J hope, indeed, vou will be happy here” 

“Ah, yes! Thave dready known a tran- 
quillity tu this place which I have never 
known befor¢—not mdecd, since I was so 
young that Ibive almost fi rzotten it And 
my unck whem scme people have thought 
harsh Jley donet know whit. gentle and 
affectionite nitus ics under that sharp 
minnar which he has sometimes with stran 
mas Aul because he loved retirement, and 
fiom disappointment im his youth shut himaclf 
up here and scl lom came to see us, they said 
that he hited men We did not s.y so, for 
my mother knew him better ’ 

“Let me add, thot J know lim better,” 
sud JT [I looked at her again for some 
moments in silence thinking that J could 
yead something of the sorrow that she spoke 
of,in the cxpicsasion of her face She glanced 
at me once more with a look of curiosity , 
and then bidding me “good morning, ’ turned 
and went through the uchway, leaving me 
alone 

About 1 weck afta: that morning the winter 
began suddenly Ihe weather hid continued 
to be fine and calm—althou ch we were ut the 
end of October—until one evening, aw I was 
returmng from the College, L felt the un strike 
chill, and thit myht, £ was iwakencd by a 
Ingh wind turning the sails of a windmill, new 
the bach of ow house, with a noise lhe the 
roaring of the sox In the morning, the trees 
about and within th College were stripped 
of ther loaves, ind the wind contimucd al 
day to drive the clouds across the sky , and 
the dusk came on eulicr thin usuil J had 
not seen Amy sinc, although I had walked 
ngmn in the gaiden I sat all day, thinking 
of the lon winti before us, and of the man 
months thit must pass before I could walk 
with her yun m the guden I prcel to 
and fio in the library, and, from the window, 
looked out into the guidrangle, and watched 
the Icaves as the w ind whirled them in eddies 
o1 Bwcpt them uw m comers and doorways 
When it hecume dirk 1 went out, and seeing 
no one, I passed by the Wardens dour, and 
hstened at the window for Amy's sone 
The firchght shone through the holes in the 
shutters, ind I could hear speaking Some 
times 1 could plamly distinguish the house- 
heeper's vowe , and sometimes, I thought, the 
vaices of Amy and he: uncle = I[ turned away 
and went home, feeling 1 loneliness that I had 
ncver known before 

Every mght 1 saw the same hight thiough 
the Warden's window, and picturing to my- 
~-"f the scene withia, felt this loneliness more 

dy than bofoie 

4 stul I saw nothing of Amy Some- 
times her uncle visited me m the hbrary, 
but he yever again invited me into the house. 
His manners were still strange: so strange at 
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times, that I thought I observed some mgns 
of # falling away from that shrewd and prac- 
tical mind which I had always known him to 
poms His manner with me had become 
iabitually querulous , sometimes he seemed 
forgetful and almost childish One day, re- 
marking that it was the twelfth of the month, 
he repeated the words, and stood musing 
awhile 

‘This should be my birthday,” said he 
“Vet me see! The twelfth! Iam ezhty-one, 
and 1 have been here fifty years , and, indeed, 
this winter [ tcel myself getting old—too old 
for work And why should I harass myself 
with work? Iwall go away from here Yet 
Amy likes the place, and perhaps I have 
been here too Jong to leave it now The 
duties are gettins irksome to me but I must 
stiy Yes, Amy likes the plice and sheisa 
good gul—she 18 the comfort of my life” 

Te did nc t address Ins words to me, though 
Tsut beside him , but he stood looking towuds 
one of the windows, a8 1f speaking to himself 
T would not interrupt him = Lhere was sume- 
thing that tonche 1 me in the sound of his 
voicec, and in the thoughtful expression of his 
features , nay, even in his attitude, as he 
stood there tall and thin 18 a aftcrnoon 
shadow, undecided whether to goortostiy It 
was vcunious thourht, but 1t struck me that 
{ had found the kcy to Ins childishness, 1m his 
sudden iffection for his nuce 1 thought 
that he mht have gone on yet fo many 
years in that round of halnt im which he had 
lived carrying on Jas duties almost mecha 
mally, if nothme had occurred to disturb 
him, even vfter the aintclhgence which 
originally diected them ww partially ex- 
tingmshed = But this feeling of affection, so 
long henumbcd, and awakened thus late in 
life, had Inought forth lus true nature, and 
shown that he was become a child He 
turned awry after wards, and, without svying 
a word, walked slowly down the length ot 
the hbruy, and went out, Iewing me there 

The weather becvme colder After three 
dark days the wind dropped, and the snow 
began to fall, slowly covering everything until 
it lay deep in the quadrangle, and on the roots 
and porches of the doors, ind on the 1 un- 
apouts, and window-ledges, and on the gnomon 
of the sun dial No one stured abroad then , 
sometimes no footstep but my own was im- 
printed im the snow all diy It censed to 
fall at last, but the weather was still cold. 
On the afternoon of that day, I1ead in the 
hbiary by lamp-light, and, going out after- 
wards, the moon was shining That side 
where I stood was in shadow , but the moon 
5 shone i the opposite wall, and made 
a broad line before the doors As I looked 
across, I saw one of the doors of the blind 

inmates’ habitations, open, and Amy come out 

She heard me try the lock to see 1f the door 
was fast, and called to me She held the door 
almost closed behind her, and sad, as I ap- 
proached . 
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“My old friend is very ill The cold 
weather is more than he can bear. Come in 


and see him.” 

She opened the door, and I entered with 
her. The old man lay upon his trestle bed- 
stead, near the fire; beside him, on the! 
table, were some medicine bottles. He raised | 
his head, and seemed to listen at my approach ; 
then, sunk again upon his pillow. 

“Here is some one you know come to see 
you,” said Ainy, leaning over him. 

“ Aye, aye,” he replied. “It is Mr. Elwood. 
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acting under a childish apprehension, in order 
to remove her from me. 

It must have been near midnight, when I 
Heard « knock at the door, and going there, 
found Amy. 

“T came over before going to bed, to ask 
how he is,” she said. 

“He has slept, ever since you left.” 

“T have brought you a book, and the house- 
keeper will come and take your place early in 
the morning. Good night.” 

“ Good night, Amy.” 

She glided like a ghost over the silencing 


I am much obliged to him.” 1 walked over, 
and shook hands with him. He was very |snow, and was gone. I waited there awhile, 
old, and his trembling hand was tawny brown, | looking towards the house, until I saw a light at 
and drawn up by paralysis at the knuckles. | her window ; soon afterwards the blinds were 
“Has he no one to attend on him but you, | dark, and I retwined and sat down again, to 
Amy ?” said T. ‘read before the fire. The housekeeper came 
“Not now,” she said. “I sent his nurse at last, and wrapping my cluak swbout me, I 
away today, for speaking to him haishly. went home. 
The housekeeper and I will watch him to- The old man continued ill for some days, 
night in turns.” IT was at lus habitation constantly, meeting 
She turned towards the door, and begging Amy there. The nights weie moonlight 
me to Wait there «# moment, while she ran stil] ; and many times | saw her flit to and 
home, went out and shut the door noise- fro between her uncle’s door and h's, and 
lessly. When she came back, her uncle was sometimes through the outlet into the 
with her, and I appealed to him to allow me street. 1 seldom saw any one else but her 
to watch the old man instead of Amy; but now. The snow was not thawed; the icicles 
Amy pleaded her friendship for her charge, hung to the water-taps and the rain spouts, 
and begged to be allowed to stay. and along the gutters under the roof. The 
“No, no, no,” suid her uncle. “You must shadows were heavier by their contrast with 
come hume, Amy. The young,and beautiful, the hght upon the snow, and the projections 
and tender-hearted are not fit for nurses. and angles of walls were blacker and mois 
The old are sterner, but they know what to sharp. And, all day long, the silence was se 
do, and do it, if they do not feel for the sick. perfect, that it seemed to me that only Amy 
But you are ineaperienced—and you would dwelt there, and I lived entranced ; for, neve:, 
sit and grieve all night. Come, you are not in the calmest and remotest region of my 
strong yourself; and if you were to die, I faney, bad [ built a home more pure and 
know not what J should do.” I sawa tear beautiful—a habitation, to my mind, more fit 
upon the old man’s face. Amy saw it too; for her. The old man had been lying ill a 
she said not 2 word in answer, but bidding fortnight, when one afternoon J] was ag usual 
the sick man be patient, turned, and gave me in the brary, and Amy came through to 
“good night,” and then tovk her uncle’s arm, me. I had been absent some hours, and bad 
and went away with him. just returned, so that she had sought me there, 
The hours passed slowly, as [ sat before the perhaps, before. I looked up at hor, before 
fire. Isat upon a low chair looking into the i she spoke, and said: 
live coals. Sometimes I buried my face in “The old man is dead ?” 
my hands, and thought of Amy; but with a  “ He is,” said Amy. “The chaplain found 
feeling of anxiety, for which I could scarcely him lying still, and said he had passed from 
account, I felt, almost instinctively, that the daikness into light.” 
love of the old man for his niece, though of a | There were tears in her eyes, I watched 
different kind to mine, was yet destined to her, as-she stood there, silent, for some mo- 
thwart me, and perhaps to part us in the ments, keeping in my ear the words that she 
end for ever. I had a habit of trusting to had spoken. The solemn news that she had 
such instincts, for I knew they were, in fact, brought me, and her ,sorrowing attitude, had 
the subtlest deductions of the mind, though given to her an air sv beautiful and saiutlike 
working blindly, and with facts noted in that my love rose withiu me to its height. 
secret, and in secret stored. I knew the power She came, at length, and lield out her hand, 
of the old man upon her, bound to him as she to shake hands with me. She had uot done 
was by feelings of gratitude and affection, and so before. She did so, now, in that feeling 
I feared lest some prejudice, arising from that which leads us, when we turn away from 
childish querulousness which he seemed to death, to draw more closely to the living, and 
display towards all but her, might lead him to treat with kindness those whom we have 
to speak harshly of me, or to forbid her yet to speak with. T took her hand, and 
holding converse with me. Knowing how he did not let it go; but walked with her 
had hitherto kept her from meeting me, i tothe door leading into the passage, where 


ined many plans which he might devise, I had seen her first. J held the handle 
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of the door, but did not turn it I knew 
that now the poor old man was dead, I 
should not see her every day, as hereto- 
fore, nay, I thought then that her uncle, 
alarmed at the accident which had lately 
brought va together so often, would guard her 
more cautiously than ever It seemed to me 
that all the future hung upon that moment, 
and that 1f I hastily opencd the door, she was 
gone from me for cver 

“To not leave me yet, Amy Do you not 
know, that though I pass eich day in the 
samc plecc with you, we muy not meet again 
for many, many days ?” 

‘ {know it. 1 will not deceive you” 

‘Amy,’ I said, after a pause—“ because 

ou leave me, now perhaps, as you yourself 
hav said, not to ineet igain for some time— 
I cannot part with you before 1 tell you 
what is heavy on my heart Dear Amy, it 
might soem to some i selfish thing to talk of 
love, which means life and confidence, and 
thoughts of happincas, at this time, when 
death has been with us, and yet an instinct 
tulls me that no moment were more fit than 
this—an instinct, safer to be trusted, as I 
hope, than the shrewdcst precepts Forgive 
me! Jt is not many months since I first 
met you in the passage here, about this time 
ot dusk Something, I hnow not what, has 
happencd to prevent our mecting often, but 
many things have come together, m those 
few times that we have met, to show me youn 
true nature Belicve me, Amy, it 15 not only 
for your beauty, but tor your goodness, and 
your wisdom, that I love you ’ 

She looked at me calmly, and answered 
“You give me credit tor good sense and 
though you flitter me, and call it wisdom, 
T will show you, at least, that 1 have learned 
to speak frankly is best Iwill tell you, then, 
that I know no one whom I could Jove more 
sincerely than you, nay, I will not hide, that, 
although our acquaintance has been short, I 
feel an affuction for you, stronger than I have 
felt for any one J have had but httle leisure 
for such feclings before this I came here 
thinking to fmd all things strange and cold, 
and found a new and happier hte before me 
Old and young treatcd me so kindly, that my 
heart was fuller than I could siy ° 

IT took her hand, and Ieiawed. it fervently 
* I did not think to hear you speah lke this, 
Amy,’ I said, “but your uncle!” 

“ My uncle!” repeated Amy, looking down 
to the ground, asif I had struck again the ke 
note of our conversation, and had brought 
her back to the tone m which it began 
“What do I not owe him! You must acarcely 
speak to me of tlus again Thave said to you 
more than I should have said , for Ihave pro- 
mised him never to marry whule he lives 
Therefore I hold you to no promise , although 
it 1s well, perhaps, that we should wait. For 
hw eake, we must not tell him of this, for 
it tes grieve him Now let me say, fare- 
w 
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“Let me kiss you, before we part, Amy '” 
seid I, as we were near the threshold of the 
outlet She held her cheek out, and I kissed 
1t twice, but in that moment I felt that the 
doorway became darker, although I had heard 
no footstep I turned and saw that 1t was the 
old blind man, whom I had once heard talk- 
ing under the hbrary window He stood in 
the middle of the threshold, holding the 
frame on each side the door, as Samson held 
the pillars—his head bowed towards us, as if 
he had been about to enter, and hearing some 
ont there, had stood to listen Amy shneked 
faintlv 

“TI did not mean to fnghten you, Miss,” 
said he , “I know I am not a well favoured 
man, but 1f you will let me pass you, I will 
be gone’ 

‘ It was your sudden coming that startled 
us,” sud I 

“TI did not know,” replied the old man, 
“that there was any one hire” He felt with 
his hand along the wall, and went up the steps 
We heaid his footsteps in the passize, and 
then 1 doo: shut, and the place was silent again 
We stood there yet some time before we 
parted I waited until Amy was gone, and 
then went out into the quadrangle It wasa 
dirk night 

Oh, I wis indeed another man that mght ! 
All my old nature fell from me, and I stood 
then, for the first time, face to face with hfe 
I would be a drevmer no longer There was 
pases: ee me so beautiful in humanity, as 
I saw xt through her wise and noble nature, 
that ill the old pleasures of my imagination 
seemed as a drunken revel, from which 
I awakened to the clear fresh morning of 
the heart I saw now, for the first time, 
that it was well, as Amy said, to wait, for 
what had I tokecp 1 wife? But I was full of 
hope, and I fclt a strength within me, that 
would master circumstances ‘ It 1s cnough,” 
I thought, “that Amy loves me I will wait, 
and she shall scc how I will strive to make 
her happy, when the time arrives” 

As I expected, I did not see her again until 
the day of the old man’s funeral, and then 
only for a moment I met the Warden the 
next day, and spoke to him of the old 
man, he answered me sharply, and seemed 
irtitated 

“The old are better dead,’ sud he “In 
this lite, where all wre battling togethcr, what 
chance have they against the young? If they 
have anything of value, jealous and quick- 
eyed, the young will watch it for an oppor 
tunity to rob them, or wait about them, 
hungry for their deaths, to seize upon it 
ioe grudge even a kind companion, who 
might make their last days happy—who might 
serve to waken an affiction, that would make 
them feel that they yet lived, not wholly 
numbed by this slow age that creeps upon us 
all, But the old are over-cunning for them 
sometimes They have a wéspon, if they 
know how to use if” 
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that the blind man had betrayed us: but I 
made no answer, for Amy’s sake, although I 
was grieved to hear him talk like this, for he 
had often treated me kindly. Moreover, 


I could not help pitying him, for I felt that. 


his strange fancies had moved him deeply. 
His words were bitter, but his voice broke 
sometimes, as if he felt acutely the injustice 
which he thought he suffered. He tumed 
away as soon as he had finished, and departed, 
scarcely leaving me time to rep! . His threat 


alarmed me; but I had faith in Amy. She 


came to me in the library that afternoon, as I 
was about to leave, She seemed agitated. 

“T fear my uncle has been speaking to you 
harshly,” said she. “I came to shake hands 
with you before you go, and to bid you not to 
let it grieve you.” 

“No, no, Amy,” I answered ; “I will bear 
anything while you remain unchanged.” 

‘Promise me, then,” she said, “ whatever 
may happen, that ha will not judge me 
harshly. For myself, I shall not change ; but 
if you should grow weary of waiting, I will 
forgive you and will not complain.” 

“Never, never, Amy!” I held her hand 
in mine a moment, and then released it, and 
she glided down the library. 

Her manner had alarmed me. I could not 
rest that night, but lay awake, foreboding 
many evils; yet I never touched the truth, 
although sume trouble, in the distance, seemed 
to threaten me. I rose early next morning, 
and hastened to the College. There was no 
one in the quadrangle ; and looking towards 
the Warden’s house, I saw the shutters closed, 
and the blind still down at Amy’s window. 
I walked over, and listened, but heard no 
noise within ; knocking at the door, I waited 
and listened again: but the silence of death 
seemed in the house. A terrible thought 
struck me, as I stood there, striving to eatch 
some sound, with au intense attention. The 
wildness of the old man’s manner overnight 
seemed to mea symptom of that sudden 
madness, under the influence of which, some- 
times, the gentlest natures have done deeds 
of violence to thuse whom they have loved the 
most. 

I did not seek for any one to aid me, but 
turned and went along the passage, and through 
the library, to get that way into the Warden’s 
house. e door was not locked. I went 
through. I stood a moment, and listened 
again. 1 could have heard the slightest breath- 
ing, if any one had been sleeping in the house. 
I heard nothing. I mounted the stairs, and 
knocked at Amy’sdoor, and pushed it open. 
I saw she had not slept there, the previous 
night ; there was no article of clothing about 
the walls, nor any of her trinkets on the 
table. I went to the old man’s room next, 
and afterwards to the housekeeper’s, and found 
both empty. Down stairs I found no one. 
Everything beloaging to the inmates seemed 
to be removed, and nothing left there but 
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rty of the 

College. A ray of sunlight, full of dusky 

cks, fell through the hole in the shutters 

of the back-room, and I sat some time upen 

a chair there, sick at heart, and utterly bewil- 
dered. 

They were gone, and none knew whither. 
No one in the College had heard them go, nor 
could I find about the city any one who had 
helped them to remove what they had taken 
with them. I wandered in the streets that 
Jay, and about the market-place that night, 
vaguely hoping to meet some trace of them ; 
and so, from day to day. Afterwards, I 
haunted the College continually: lingering 
there, sometimes, till late at night. Certain 
Trustees visited the placa, and told me 
that the old man had sent in his accounts on 
the day on which he left, stating that he was 
compelled to leave the city that night. His 
letter had shown them that he wrote under 
some excitement, and he had not stated 
whither he was going. They requested me 
to take his duties on myself, until another 
Warden could be appointed. Afterwards, 
some clergymen in the city who had frequented 
the library, spoke to them favourably of me, 
and, in the end, I was appointed Warden in 
the old man’s stead. 

My mother came to live with me in the 
house which he had occupied. I did not 
doubt, at first, that I should one day hear of 
Amy again; and that her coming to bid me 
farewell, on the night on which she had left, 
and what she had said then, was intended to 
assure me of this; buta whole year passed, and 
spring came, and summer came, and I had no 
news of her. The hope of seeing her grew 
faint within me. I even reproached her, 
sometimes, in my mind. I fell again into my 
old way. The change had not been long 
enough to turn aside the bias of my past life 
altogether. The place was so little changed, 
and my daily life was so like what it had go 
long been, that, gradually, the time when 
Amy lived there seemed to me only like a 
tale that I had been reading. Sometimes, on 
awakening from some long train of meditation, 
I recollected that I had not thought of Amy 
for some days; and wondered at it, knowing 
how deeply I had loved her-—-knowing how 
deeply I loved her still. 

I had begun a work upon the antiquities of 
the city—a wearisome task in the beginning, 
but when my researches were completed, and 
my work began to grow into shape, I laboured 
upon it with ardour. It was upon this that 
1 was engaged, one afternoon. My mother 
had been sitting with me in the library. She 
had gone out, and I had sat there alone, I know 
not how long, wholly absorbed in my task. 
That moment is stronger in my memory than 
any other of my life. I remember waiting for 
sometime, with a half consciousness of some 
movement near the door that led into the 
passage. I did not raise my eyes; but after a 
time, the belief that there was some one there, 
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grew stronger, and I looked up, and saw Amy 
standing before me. 

The door was closed behind her, and she 
stood there, still, and dreased in deep mourning. 
I kept my eyes upon her, arose, and walking 
over to her, put fuith my hand tu touch her, 
wondering. 

“Oh, Amy, is it you, indeed?” I pressed 
her to me firmly, and kissed her, and leaning 
my head upon her shoulder, wept for joy. 
She, too, wept. “ This moment has blotted 
out from my memory all the time that you 
have becn away, Amy. It seems to me only 
last night that you bade me farewell in this 
very place. It has been a hard trial” 

“For beth,” said Amy. “I told ny uncle 
I would stay by him while he lived; and 1 
have kept my promise.” 

“ He 15 dead 7” 

She did not answer me; but 1 glanced 
again at her mourning bonnet, and her dress 
of crape. “ He had become more strange of 
late,” suid Amy. “The fancy that you would 
come and tuke me frum him grew stronger 
hefore he died. I kuew how pstrongly the 
fancy had taken possession of his an and 
that it grew out of his love for me. That was 
enough.” 

“ Aud you came here alone, Amy?” 

“Yes, and from a distant place; [ knew that 
you were now the Warden, and I came alone to 
ask you to forgive me, even though you should 
have changed towards me.” 

Well, well! what need have I to write how 
I replied to Amy, God bless he1 ! 

* * * % # 

“Dear love,” said T; “my mother waits for 
me at tea.” I took her hand and Jed her 
down the room, and through into the house. 
By-and-bye, we all three sat together, with 
the window open, looking out into the gar 
dens—Amy in the old chair in which she 
had often sat at work, It had been a fine 
day, aud the sun went down without a cloud. 
We lighted no candles, but still sat there 
talking, when the leaves were stirred by a 
cool wind, and many stars were out. 

Early in the winter of that year our old 
enemy, the blind man, fell ill and died. Amy 
was then my dear, dear wife. She knew that 
he had been the cause of sorrow to us; 
but she waited on him in his illness, and was, 
at the last, an Angel by his bed. We sat that 
night beside the fire. We sat there until late, 
remembering our old troubles, and grateful 
to the Providence that had shaped them to a 
happy end. 


BRITAIN. 


My fuith is in my native land; 

Her maids are pute, her sons are brave ; 
And Liberty sails from her strand, 

That free-born inen may free the slave. 
Her ovurage is the fear of God : 

From Him she gathers atrength complete, 
Te tread the path that One hath trod, 

And One, alone, with naked feet. 
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She is not what she yet may be; 
And, therefore, till her work is done, 
I know she marches onward free, 
On to the setting of her sun. 
Great splendour will the world behold ; 
The West will shine with wondrous light, 
And she, on clouds uf crumbling gold, 
Will sink to her immortal night. 


A welcome hand she reaches out 
To modern fnerd, or ancient foe ; 
Nor can her grasp give birth to doubt 
Of honest faith, or friendship slow. 
In for wid steps her sons are bold, 
But to her system tim and true, 
Thev know the value of the Old, 
‘Lhey feel the vutue of the New. 


Hfer inay the Arts for evermore 
Hnnoble for their nourritie ! 

Her inay the distant sheemng shore 
Enuch; and may her temples pure 

To all men preach the living truth! 
But never Jet her missions roam 

Unblest abroad, while age and youth 
Are punng to be taught at home. 


Her nuglity names can never die ; 

The Foutau: spring baptised their yuu * 
She is the furemost in the eye 

Of Destiny, through them and theass ; 
And while her sons remain sincere, 

And what they feel speak fieely forth, 
The moving world may never fear 

‘Lhe acy fctters of the North. 
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Wr: live in a curious parish. It is curious 
for many reasons ; but 1s most curious because 
three parts of its inhabitants live away from 
home three parts of their time. Not that we 
dwell amongst rich landholders who core 
down only on rent days; or just to look at 
the estates which support their extravagance 
in other places, as they would walk into their 
picture-gullery to look at a landscape. Neither 
1s our parish afflicted with meteorological and 
annitary arrangements of such a character as 
to banish every person who can afford to stay 
away. We simply belong to a very industi ious 
parish ; and being idle ourselves, have leisure 
to devote to the praise of other people’s 
industry. 

St. Nancy de Ldvell is a large parish, and 
has many defects for which its size furnishes 
no excuse. While it has large strects and 
squares, large families and populations, it has 
a large number of small, dirty, and crowded 
streets. These small, dirty, and crowded 
streets yield a large proportion of unhealthy 
and ill-cared-for families, which swell the 
“ statistical” population, and lead to angry 
remarks in newspapers. If the tax-gatherer 
ealla upon one of the “existing” popula- 
tion of St. Nancy de Lovell (one of the hun- 
dreds who merely exist), his appeals are 
vain. “Father is at work,” says one child ; 
“ Mother’s out charing,” says another. So 
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far,so good The “work ” of the father, and 
the “charmg” of the mother, may, by and- 
bye, meet even the tax-gatheret’s demand , 
but all cannot leave so good a reasoh for ther 
absence 

One of the most curious parts of om curious 
pawh is Burlington Square Burlington 
Square is, architecturally, of the Roman cc- 
ment older, which invably gives houses 
the appearance of having worn out their 
respectability before they were funly fmshed 
What was destined for the guden and plea 
sure ground for children whose puents could 
afford the requisite guincy a jyeat, has been 
turn | into the potito cubbaze, and flcwer 
gicund of vsmall market gudcner ind florist 
What would hue been the lod ze,’ 1s now a! 
small het house EHoalf the 10n 1ails hive been 
hnockcd im on stolen, inl the vacuityus are | 
patched with pr cs of bouwd, old mattmg on 
unheuthy looku clumps of privet = Lhe fret 
1s, the houscs mm butlnston Square were in 
untortunite speculation When the “shkcle 
tons” of the greater put were 1un up, the 
projector found thit his purse hid run down 
When the fiost hid swollcn the motu, and 
rendcied some of the biicks danzerously mdc- 
pendent of exh other, the 1un sapjcd the 
prrapets, and a rich gicen moss slowly gan 
grened the rifters Splodgit the pubhem wt 
the coinc1, mide an offi for the lot, bought 
them, stuccoed them, and fitved them up one 
by one He tried at first to zet respectrble 
tenants to avoid cutting up cach house into 
lodgings, but it wis of no use—Burlington 
Squaic gradually dwindicd aw ty among laun- 
diesscs, policemen mendcis of boots and shves, 
owners of mingks, proprietois of donkeys, and 
deakrs in milk Consequently, Burlinzton 
Squaic, im the district of Albans West, 
St Nancy de Lovell, ww with good rewon 
designated—accoiding to the rank 01 taste 
of the spether—w v “low ncighboui hood,’ 
a ‘rookcry,” ot a 6 bick slum” Yet, many 
biskcts of clean clothes found thew way 
home to mote pronusing dwellings, on Frid vy 
and Satund yy mghts, on the heads o: barrows 
of the folurn Builin,tonians Hud kneed 
Builingtomans scrubbed floors till they were 
white, and fit to reccive the best Ridder. 
minster that ever showed the dust , other 
Burlingtoniiuns squatted all day lke Indiw 
idols in chma shops, and dehed the con 
bl ah mroads of London mud by their 
handicraft mm nails and leather There ww 
plenty of industry, and plenty of pro 
fligacy All the children ha not pliy im 
the street or get 1un over, and all the 
children who played in the street were not 
dirty Many of the houses kept their stzeet- 
doors closed, and some of the statcases dis- 
ployed a fair per-centage of banisters Scarlet 
runners, red geraniums, modest tuchslas, 
and even Brobdignagian sun-floweis, occa 
sionally indicated an ameboration in the 
items of humanity formmg the St Nancy 
Bulingtona, Poverty hade lota of votaries, 
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but Despan could not have claimed them for 
his own Take it all fo all, the Recording 
Angel might have found more work m 
Burlington Square, than the Accusing 
Spirit 
FThe church of Albans West, St Nancy de 
Lovell, was a new structure, and its new per- 
petual curate was the Reverend Bud Towler, 
a middle aged gentleman in more senses than 
one His whole house and establishment wis 
middle aged, from the housckeeper down to 
the hill chars His shunt collar was a 
medieval hoop, his cout a mediaaval cassoch, 
and his only chimney ornaments a few 
medieval crosses and fonts Te walked with 
downerst cyes, frequently crosscd his hands 
on his breast, na seemed perpetually wrapped 
inthouzht Mischievous people hkened him 
to a tiff ind filed monumental bis The 
boys were uf: ud of him, and the hitle giuls 
looked up to lum with an indefinite hind of 
wonder Tie scuuly ever spoke above a 
whispa, anl then m but few words He 
never langhed If he smiled, he scemed 
astonished at his own facility, and quite 
ash uued of himself He was never seen im 
company with any humin bongs but clei zy- 
men, he toasted his own breid tor breakfast, 
and was supposed to have a leanmg towards 
the doctiine of celibacy 
The moie parochial features of Js cha 
racter weie those which more intimately con- 
cerned Albins West Vlaced suddenly in a 
district where half the neighbour hood was built 
and tenanted upon the Burbnztoman model, 
iclivity was the fist requisite in 1 new cler,zy- 
man Nox was the R vrend Bud J owle 
winting in ictivity We quarrclled with the 
schoolmaster of the Albuns district sbout 
some hymn books used by the childicn on the 
first visit he pud to the school house, and got 
up asinzing clus f r Gicgoriu chints, and 
for anthems a thousind tunes too difheult tor 
any parochial children the ueat day He 
made an attempt to clip the too luauniant 
tresses of some of the litth guls Indignaut 
remonstianc.s trom the mothes {ollowed, 
ending m the 10m val of one clever little gil, 
whose 2. upid improvement was thus cut short 
with her ringlets Findly—bicked by the 
influence of sume ancient virgins of the 
district—he mvented and imtiroduced a new 
costume for the girly, which combined the 
demurcness of 1 nuns habit with the s}m- 
metry of a sti ut jackct 
Inside the church, Mr Bird Fowler was 
uncommonly active, the bells were hard at 
work, at all sorts of times and seasons The 
church was open all day for people to drop 
in, either to pray, or to stare about them 
aud look at the dixpered o1gan-ppes, or to 
try and steal the bovks off the lectern and 
out of the pews, as Mawley Toms did, who 
was subsequently for that s vertlege transported 
for the term of his natural fe Fu:thermoie, 
chrectly service began, the priests at the altar 
and the scanty congregation in the open 
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benches, kept moving and turning about and 
about, until some old people thought the 
changes in the service would turn their own 
heads, and accordingly went over to Little 
Bethel in preference, where they could listen 
peacefully with much leas fatigue. 

Of almagiving, collection-mahing, and cha- 
rity sermons, there was abundance. “A ffec- 
tionate” letters, addreased to below who had 
been setting their archbishops and their cler, 
at defiance, formed piteous and tearful publi 
cations, “the proceeds to be devoted to the 
foundation of a bishopric among the Esqui- 
maura,” and were greedily purchased by for- 
bidden-loohing females in mourning, who 
came from West End streets in cabs and 
carliages, Querulous pamphlets against that 
often-abused collection of individuals, the Go- 
vernmeunt, published under strange allegorical 
titles, in which simple things were smothered 
under far-fetched Janguage, dropped from 
the fluent pen of the Revercnd Bird Fowler 
The “Church and Bishop Protector” lay 
continually on the antique oak table in 
his library, rarcly without his name in the 
leader, in the “ notices,” or in the correspon- 
dence of some virtuously-indignant — sub- 
acriber. Of visiting among the poor there 
was not only plenty, but a great deal more 
than the poor cared for, or could benefit by. 
The hard-labouring part of the community, 
who went to work before daylight, could not 
be questioned as to their absence from seven 
o'clock matins, and therefore cared little 
about the visiting societies ; and their wives, 
who were washing all day and who could not 
read, found talking toa clergyman whom they 
could not understand, so much work lost. 
The few who were thus drawn to church, 
found the service far beyoud their comprehen- 
sion, and either went over to Little Bethel, 
like others before them, or kept to their 
Sunday beer and pipes, and read tho “Sunday 
Growler,” of which a “permanent enlarge- 
ment” had just been announced. 

Practical people, who looked at both sides of 
a shilling im all possible lights before they gave 
or spent it, began to speculate as to the in- 
romings of the District Church of Albans 
West. Not that they had, or had reason to 
have, the slightest suspicion that any part of 
the floating church revenue found its way 
into the private purse of the Reverend Bird 
Fowler. Strictly and sternly honourable in 
every transaction, seeking to pay beforehand 
yather than to avoid or postpone payment, 
even in the smallest matters, he stood, in this 
respect, without the remotest tinge of re- 
proach, Still the grand complaint—a serious 
one—waag this:--Ihe funds of the school 
did not now meet the ordinary demands, 
which had hitherto been aiequately pro- 
vided for, and yet there seemed to be a 

amount of subscriptions than ever. 
Poor but hard-working families found them- 
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{Conducted toy 
had rendered them ; and the plea which their 


superiors found for rendering it no longer, was, 
that “they had really eo many calls upon their 
purse.” Yet the visiting went on as vigorously 
asever. The houses of the poor could scarcely 
be called their own. Fidgetty questioning, of 
which church-going formed the staple subjec 
annoyed the wives, teased the children, an 
sometimes kept the husbands away from home. 
At length, young Butta, of the great brewin 
firm of Butts, Firkin, and Tubbs, who h 
always been very liberal in their donations, 
declared that he should stop all subscriptions : 
adding that there appeared to be more alms- 
giving than ever in the parish, but less charity. 
The fact was, the large funds, spent in avowed. 
Pe ses of charity, were, like the Irishman’s 
lankets, “all too long at the top, and too 
short at the bottom.” 

Tt happened in this wise:—The seven 
o'clock daily service was the favourite hobby 
of the new vicar, and with such earnestness 
and spirit did he ride it, that he attracted to 
it, by means partly of our poor box, a congre- 
gation of sixteen old servants past service, one 
decrepid butler, and twosuperannuated widows. 
Miles Shortpound, a costermonger, whom 
the Reverend Bird Fowler had detected in 
the act of invoking a violent mining opera- 
tion upon the eyes of his donkey, and whose 
scales and weights had been under the dis- 
agreeable surveillance of the Inspector more 
than once, was one of the most regular atten- 
dants at the seven o'clock service. To be 
sure, his wife complained that the business 
went to rack and ruin, and that Miles came 
home drunk nearly every night. Still he was 
regular in his attendauce ; the vicar looked 
upon him as a reforming or reformed cha- 
racter, and a pretty liberal supply of the 
offertory gifts found their way into Miles’s 
wash-leather money-bag in consequence. Mrs. 
Mules grieved at first ; then contented herself 
with sharing the money. Finally, the whole 
family turned seven o’clock goers ; and, findin 
they could live upon alms, left the coal an 
potato business to the care of a dirty boy, 
and a remarkabiy impertinent, though highly 
popular, magpie. 

A near neighbour of the Shortpounds was 
Mrs. M‘Fudge, an active old sexagenarian, 
who worked as hard, and lived as cheerfully, 
as in her youngest days. By ill luck she fell 
into the pastoral care of the new vicar. She 
became the greatest invalid that the dispen- 
sary and the vicar’s own medical man could 
physic. She made a virtue of (and made 
money by) going regularly at seven o'clock, 
despite the “rheumatics.” In short, this 
worthy old lady cost our poor box seven or 
eight times as much to support as would have 
rendered efficient aid, or shesied the declining 

ears, of a dozen such as she had once been, 
Nor was this all. Scorning to monopolise the 
advantages of seven o'clock religion to herself, 


selves suddenly deprived of triffing, but tothem ahe introduced a daughter, who, unaccount- 


important, 


assigtance, which their superiors ably, became consumptive; elthough the visit- 
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ing stethoscope P aaa in declaring her 
langs to be soun 

hia large assortmerft of voluntary paupers 
—who preferred receiving alms to work 
honestly—comprised various editions of cha- 
racter equally disgraceful The vicar of 
Albans West, St Nancy de Lovell, was fast 
proceeding to empty the shop and the work- 
room of industrious hands, and to fill the 
church with the worthy congregation thus 
obtamed Servants began to talk of leaving 
their places, unless they weie allowed to go 
out at extraordinary times of the morning , 
assignations were planned at the same conve 


nient hour, and so rapidly wis the work of 
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desire to blend the system of a monastery 
with the active principles of a working dis 
trict, sever the mch from the poor, by the 
very means by which he had sought to unite 
them, and neutralised the effects of the example 
he himself had set forth 

Burlington Square 1s dirtier, poorcr, and 
more debased than ever , and the publican at 
the corner 15 building a villa at Holloway, to 
which he mtends to retire Ido not know 
what he asks for the good will of the business, 
but I doubt not it will be something approach- 
ing to the price of a well-timbered estate 
Where alms superseae work, and where 
religion holds out a premium for idleness, 


demorahsxtion spreading, that the ‘house of! public-houses are an excellent mvestment 


prayer’ was fast approaching the state which 
its Lord and maste: once impressivcly de- 
nounced  Soup-kitchens, blanket distribu 
tiona, coal tickets, Christmas dinners, mste id 
of bemg open to all whose toils and whose 
poverty had deserved them, bec sine the exclu 
sive property of the early idlers, who rose e wly 
and revelled in the spoils of the charitable 
Meinwlule the vicar himself was spending 
half his money w plans for the benefit ot the 
poor, yet every thmg in the parish was 
getting worse and worse Indolence and 
Impertinence reigned supreme amongst half 
the domestic servants, a charwoman cime 
or stayed away, as hippened to suit he: in 
clination, and a royal reign of dependcnt 
independency set 1n among the Church party 
ihe Dissenters benefited by 1t , for they lost 
several of their idlest and most proflizate 
members , who, taking a sudden fit of o1tho- 
doxy, were triumphantly conven ted 

The perpetual curate—with all his rigorous 
atiictness im religious matters, all his severe 
enfo.camg of Church discipline—was an un 
suspecting character, as far removed from the 
man of the world as a child newly born 
‘Transplanted abruptly from the quiet, regular 
convention ilities of a college life—a life varied 
with fuw events greater than occasionally 
ceiling up an under graduate for cutting 
chapel, 0: auditing the college accounts the 
Reverend Bird Fowler was as little calculated 
fo. the duties of a large parochial district, 
as a recluse fresh gathered fiom the Eastern 
deserts Filled with medieval rituals, post 
Apostohe controversies, and cloister hke ideas 
of mankind, the incumbent «f Albans West 
found himself, at the end of two ycars sur 
rounded by an uproarious and disaffected 
laity, with a church out of 1epair, an ag 
giavated amount of real poverty, and a 
respectable class of pamshioners who un 
willingly withdrew their support from the 
charities they found workmg to such evil 
results Many persons, mistakmg the abuse 
for the error, gave up all idea of assisting the 
poor , and because their former aid had been 
misapplied, turned a deaf ear to the petitions 
even of the deserving Thus did a cleigyman, 
who had spent much of his own means , who 
had exhausted health and energy in a vimonary 
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Or all the fevers which afflict agen 
none are so sudden and violent as the gold 
fever In the middle of last May a gentleman 
named Hargreaves discovered indications of 
gold in the soil around Summer Hill Creek, 
near Bathurst, Australia The momcnthe made 
this discovery publi, the yellow fever spread 
over the fifth section of the globe with 
migicurapidity Bathurst and its neighbour- 
hood became suddenly populated People 
came from every part of Australasia, not im 
single spies, but m whole battalions, to pick, 
and dig, and grub for gold One lucky fellow 
found a lump weighing down tlurty five sove- 
reigns Another a picce of quartz, of the 
weight of eight pounds, 81x pounds of which 
werc supposed to be pure gold Eve 
fourth or fifth man managed to get a pine 
o1 two of the yellow snuff between his fingers 
The Government geologist started for the 
spot, took up a bucket full of earth, and 
washed out of it twenty one grams of gold 
Allured by this authentication, farmers, stock- 
mn, shepherds, overseers, editors, tradesmen 
and even magistrates, congregated aroun 
Bathurst, with pickixes, shovels, blankets, 
pannikins, opossum rugs, cradles, and the 
approved appurtenances of the gold seeker 
liom all the country round, for hundreds of 
muiles-——espeuially from Sydney, one hundred 
and twenty muilcs away-—locust clouds of men 
swarmed towards, and setticd upon, the gold- 
ficld 

We have now before us “ The Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald, dated a few days before the golden 
news rexhed that colony It 1s a modest 
sheet, filled as usual with price-lhsts, adver- 
tisements, httle vignettes of ships “just about 
to sail,” criticisms on the Colomal Office, and 
letters from complaiming coirespondents We 
turn over the file, and “The Sydney Morning 
Herald” of May the 23rd blazes upon us The 
change 1s marvellous The sheet ts doubled, 
and the contents entitle 1t to be called a 
“Golden Number” The eye cannot rest 
upon any corner without being dazzled with 
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“ gol ” Everything that 15 touched upon ss 
turned to gold. even the advertisements ; 
here are some specimens — 


ONVFYANCE TO THI DIGGINGS — Yor 
Private Sale, two first rate Dnglisb built new Dog 
Carts, with Aprons, I amps, &c Appl, 


OLD DIGGINGS —Strong Colonml Rum tostand 
one to two, made ¢ cpressly fi the purpose, and 

will be « saving of one hundred per cent on the 
Carnage to the Mines 1) Le had only ut the Stores 
of the Und istyned = Addicas, 








Every ima,inble article 19 wdvcrtised, as if 
gong to the digeings were the only journey 
through the world) “Tents for the Gold 
Regions,” “ Boots for the Guld Regions ,” 
“Biscuits for the Gold Rezions ,” ‘ Bottled 
Bear for the Gold Rezions 7’ 6 Razors for 
tho Digzings ,” ‘ Trousers for the Mines,’ 
“Hats for the New Dorado, ’ “ Bedste uls 
for the Placcis ,” are all announced as if no 
single artile was denened for the pecple 
who remun behind Auctioneers pufls tll 
of the «atent of the cxode m the plamncest 
terms Que commences with— 


NRT SERVED —Mi Tehu Snoath his receiv d 
inatiicth ns from a pontieman J wing Sydney 
fo. the Gold Country, to Selly Au thn Ac 


Another —~ 


hs! NSIVL CLEARING OUT SATIT - Mi D 
4 Cock bes acceaved anstructions t> subnat to 
pablo competition, thig day, Landay at half) wt ten 
oolwk precisely, without reserve the propaty cf 
parics about t> proceed to the Ophu Goll Digin,s 


A merchant of a quunt turn of humour, 
and of somewhat deficient gramm itic il at- 
taimmc ts, advertises in this taslnon — 


T° LJ] RSONS that won? go to the Goll Mines — 
Lor Sale, a large sive Luaghsh be uha bed one 
huudied pounds weaght, for six pounds —lo 
Parvons that wil go to the Mines —A large size 
dent aud Poles, fou pounds one ditto, ditto, tw> 
pounds double bodied Phacton and Harness, 512 
fen pounds 


A Mr Smith advertisea “Shuts for the 
Diggings, double sewn, and warrantee] to 
stand the test of hard w ater 4 Mi Jones, 
who heads his affiche, ‘Gold!!! Goldt!! 
Gold !1!” addresses his fullow citizeus in a 
tone of uresistible persuasion — 


“ Whoever may say nay, it 19 4 undemuadle fact, 
that large felis of gold ¢aist an onr own counts 
and almost at our own dvors Who, then, would 
stay athome’ Why not to the Diggings® ‘ nothing 
vouture ucthing win But, be advised, the want 
of the Most Glouous Sucecss to those already on the 
spot, 1s known to bt cuuurely attributable to the absence 
of all proper apparatus fir detec ting and separating 
the particles of gold ‘Thien haste to Joness Cabinet 
Mauufwtory, hang Street, where you can purchase 
fur » mere trifle, Rétkers for washing thc Gold, upon 
the most approved principle, by one who has had 
Wong expercuce armong the Spanish, Amencan, and 
Mexicau Guid Finders,’ &oysep, 


The proprietor of an establishment, named 
“Waterloo House,” informg tle public that 
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“ Parties purchasing their outfits for the Gold 
Mines, to the amount of thirty shillings, at 
Waterloo House, will receive, giatis, the 
Digger's Hand-book, or Gold-Secker's Gurde,” 
& Another enterpmsing dealer apprises his 
friends, that he “has just received a few of 
Soyer’s Magic Stoves, and Lilhputian Appa- 
ratus, specially adapted for out-door cooking ” 
‘The same individual—having not the most 
imphot trust in the gentleness of human 
nature, when human natane turns to gold- 
secking—adds a biistling catalogue of double- 
baniel guns pocket ducing and ho1se prstols, 
calbines muskits, gunpowder, bullets, shot- 
belts ud powder flasks 

Opening the sheet—tfor as yet only the out- 
side pigcs have been surveyed—we read, with 
Cver-Increasing astcnishment, head lne after 
he ul line, all about the sime intensely absorb- 
me subjsct The first leading article is en- 
titled, “ fhe Goll Ticld” There are “Mems 
thout Gold,” © Lhe Gold Muna,” “Gold!” 
rpecm, and aJons uray of letters from the 
Dizzings, writton “by our own corlespon- 
dents Then come a number of cynistles 
wWidiessed to the editor, by sundry ertizcns of 
Sydney, without caccplion, about the newly 
found gold helds 

Onc zcutleman 31s cuttmazly sarenstic, he 
decliacs with bristles sturdily excet — 


“ Ahnost evary Betany Bas hoider of a bag of 
suge achest of tea, a ton of fleur acash cf ale, or 
a gallou cf 5, uits, has now joined wy Lost ung this 
unsubstantiated clunout = The d mon cf Th satiate 
Greed ides the colony and in a few days wall be 
joined by 1umpant Rolbery and Ginn Viewed. You 
walk the streets aud everst ly asks you ‘ie you 

ung to the Diggings? At cvery c me cf everv 
street you beara he and at every cciner cf cvery 
steet thas he 1s contraduted = still { ly 1e1,ns 
tnumphant, and evary scheimen » face— and they and 
their satellites are nuiucrous—shines with a damon c 
gnn of accomplished tachery Ol! we hoye not 
Surely society Could hardly be plunced into Ladean 
heirurs at one fell swoop 


Turned in a diy from its dull, commercial 
routine, to the discussion of a sin le drezling 
theme—chinged from a leiden to 1 golden 
newspaper—the “Sydney Mornmg Haald” 
1s a distinct and suzzestive sign of the times 
in Australia 





WISDOM IN WORDS 


Tue history, the manners, and even the 
moials of a uation, ale impressed upon its 
words 

In this country, fur exumple, the history 
of the relation between the Saxons 
the No:mans 1s detined im words distinetly. 
Piece, duke, marquis, and all titles of rank, 
excepting earl, (whose wife, however, as a 
couytess, follows the preva rule,) are 
Norman’ weyds But boor, and hind, and 
churl, ar Saxon, for the Normans were the 
rujers Also they were invaders, we discover, 
for they retamed the old supreme authonty 
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with the old Saaon title, king, and although 
the “ palaces” and “ castles” of the land were 
Norman thmgs with Norman names, the 
‘ house,” the “home,” the “heaith,” were 
Saxon 
the earth, the fields, and all the familiar 
relations of lite, father, mother, brothcr, are 
expressed m Saxon syllables, and so we 
find the luxurious Norman superstructure to 
have been erected upon Saxon giound AJ 
the ammals—ox o1 cow, calf dec: swine, 
ee old Saxonnames But since 
the Norm conquerors 1educed the Saxon 
boors to poveity, and made them to be 
heepeis of the herds and fatteners thereof for 
No1inan appetites, we have the ammals, while 
living, Saxon enough, but they become, when 
they have been killed and coohed ul Norman 
perquisites such as beef, veal venison, pork, 
mutton One meat only, the Sixon claimed 
—the only onc a boor gets cven in our own 
diys very often—namely, brcon 

M wineis in words may be illustrated out of 
the fmuliu syllables, husband and wife The 
Hous Band—the Binder ot the Household by 
is labour and by his government of love— 
will alwiys be the man, the Wife rem uns 
at home on household cares intent, ‘ to 
weave, sail ou. forefathers for wife and 
woot arc of one ongiw = =Our word § club, 
which has no analogue in wy othcr Luio 
pean languize, sperks 1 volume about the 
manneis of this countiy Seen from another 
pont of view, the word “mob’—an vbbre 
virion of mobile (move ible)—chiacterises 
perfectly the muneis of the multitude, 
whether we look at them bodily ws they 
stand in 1 dease crowd, shifting to and fio, 
ov incntally, as them opimons are stirred 
and swayed at will by foolish mis levders 

kor the morality of words it 1s a good 
thing that in Ingland generally, though by 
no means waways, we give to bad things bad 
names Robbers in Hunzary ie called ‘ the 
poor people and the phrase of pity shows 
that they ae forced to robbery A blick- 
lex 1s called in France, cher drer d andusti ve 
ind the phrase shows thit in ki unce vice 18 
tuo lightly regarded ‘Lhose whom we m 
Englind cull unfortunate, the French call 
“daughters of joy,’ we distinguish loves 
and likings and adapt to a peculiar use the 
French word amour The French have but 
one word for love, and fee! no desecration 1 
applying it alike to wives and sweetme its 
We nought pomt a moral from these things 
There 1s & homely moral, again, in our word, 
when we call the avaiicious man a miser,— 
miserable 

Sometimes the using of a bad word for a 
bad Ene springs out of a dehance of morality 
A French word often used m England, roue, 
for a profligate, arose in this way The Duke 
of Orleans, Regent of France after the death 
of Lous XIV, gloried in evil company He 
wilfully chose for his companions men whose 
wickedness had made them worthy of the 
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severest punishment the law inflicted —- 
breaking on the wheel Hence he gloried in 
calling them his roues, roue being a verb 
derived from the French word for wheel, and 
indicating the distinction for which his agso- 
ciates wele qualified 

We tread over uncounted wondes when we 
walk, wherever upon this worlds surtace we 
may be A myriad of marvels arc at work 
within the little compass of our bodies while 
we hve Beneath the primary expression of 
ou. thoughts and wants, the strcam of our 
own history imncr and outer, runs wonderfully 
blended with the texture of the words we 
use Dive into what subject we may, we 
never touch the bottom The simplest 
prattle of 1 child is but the hght surtace of 
a deep dark sca contaimmg many treasures 
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Manina vlittle excursion the other day, by 
rulwiy, J had 1 sudden tincy to get out at 
Staines I was ittracted by the quiet look 
of the villuze and its tices and hedges, in then 
wtumni gub As I stiolled along, what 
vcontrist I felt it to the hurrying crowd ot 
the Strind, which I had lett only forty 
minutes azo! Jhere all nowe and nambers, 
and flovting smuts, and an eddy of conflict- 
ing passengers ind vehicles , here, all quietude, 
ind a thinly sevttered population, with green 
fields round about, and the river Colne softly 
and regularly xlding on its course 

But the villa.e itself! What v.change had it 
undcigone since last I passed thicugh it, on 
the top of 2 four horse covch, spanking along 
over the bridge, twenty yeus ago! Over 
that same bridse there usel at that time to 
pass some six and thirtv four horse coaches 
every day,—fine, wcll appointed gallant turn- 
outs, to wonder and admire at which all the 
inh vbit ints ran to thar doors o1 thrust then 
heads wd shoulders from the windows, while 
boys chcered them as they rattled past, and 
ran Ly the side with inflated cheehs, until fan ly 
beyond the precincts of the villase Now, 
these gallant coaches have disappeared in the 
dirk distance ind in the dusty cloudsof science 
wid of change, rather thin cf yeus, and a 
long passenger train, headed by a 1onring 
locomotive, dashes across the village, every 
half hour, over the heads and houses of the 
“oldest inhabit unts 

A bight autumnal sun shines, with coy 
glances, on the mver Colne, which returns a 
cool and pleasant smile as of yore, while the 
red and yellow leaves float down its stream 
towards the flour mull, hard by , but the trade 
of the place 28 gone ‘Lhe little tiaffic that 
remains 18, at all events, of that qumet kind 
which a casual visitor unavoidably compares 
with the inexplicable existence of so man 
of our httle towns, with thew dusky little 
obsolete shops, at a hundied mules’ distance 
from the metropolis. 
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Full of these and similar reflections, partly 
induced by the quietude of the village, and 
partly by the fading hucs of autumn that 
surround it, I walk mechw uly onwards 
towards the flour mull It 1s a water mull, 
turned by the Colne Gaccn mcadows are 
around it But whit + quantity of linen 1s 
laid out to bleach upon the meadow nearest 
the mill! Why, there must be an acre and 
a half of sheets, and table cloths, ind jack 
towels! While thus gazing, the sky becomes 
overcast, and 4 dark and threatening cloud 
comes rollang wd uunrolling ilsclf this way, 
Bcc, from one of the lower doors of the mull 
a crowd of prople rushing forth ito the held ! 
They wre not millers—they cannot be laun- 
dieases = There we sixty or seventy of them 
mon and boys Lhcy hurry to the field, uid 
each onc seizes something he ein carry, such 
ag ie towel , but two go to atible cloth, 
and thice Jay hold of the corners of 2 shect 
Whit wonderful thing his happened to the 
bleaching lincn ? Joach piece as not only as 
stiffasa boud ora bun-dcor, but uppeus te 
De ashcavy Lhe men and boys cury these 
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premuses, in order to try the experiments of a 
new invention, and to carry on a new branch 
of his business, iu pursuance of this invention 
To this end, one room in the mill, ground corn , 
another, ground rags, one, had the machinery 
of the flour nul], —another, that of his papier 
miché6 The bed roums ot the house adjoung 
were half-flled with picture-tramcs, having 
all the appeat wnce of the richest carvings i 
oak, maple, mthogany, ebony, and the boldest 
or most intricate filysiee or scroll work uo iron 
and bronz,—but every morsel of 1f paper, ot 
rather: mwhed r1¢s 0 he lower yooms of the 
house were nc arly all appropriated to painting- 
rooms, where several it alian artists, of supe- 
riot talcnt and skill, were cmployed upon great 
slabs, that had every ippearwce of polished 
mathle, but were of the same homely con posi- 
fion L have mentioned Even the kitchens 
hid to contribute theu shire to the ‘ meat 
woth,’ ml I sawacuypenters planing, clbow 
alvunce and retrevt m alarmuig proannity 
to eke of anutton 20 wling 

Ticm the foreman, whom T found very 
obhiiings and fiom one of the artists cngazed 


cuniositics ynto the mull, and then hutry f rth im punting a ferocious tiga: on a delicate blue 
for the aemunidcr, sv that the ficld 1s cleared, enamelled ground, [ obtuncd the following 
and now Ins im all its nitwal giccmess,, cluudation of the amusing an I no Icss inte r- 
ready to rcccive the showe esting scenes, the outlines of whuch we have 

A tertible shower 1b scems to be that 1s just hastily sketched 
about to descend JT have no wnbrella, md IO The Pasha of Lgypt—hiving found that 
make fur the mill door Thac, L am met richly punted pancls im his pleasure yacht 
with the repelling announcament puntal up were continually 9) litting o: warping with 
— No adimittince, except on business ? TF the heat, aud that fine carvings in we od, ind 
ask to see the foreman md fiainkly tell Jum‘ othe: deconitions and woiks of art m thot 
wh tiny business s—it is to get out of the maternal, and also im plaster, fie quently 
ram Ee smiles, but shakes his head and criched and tell to pieccs from the same action 
points to v htth mn not fu off Before of the climite—suddenly bethought him ot 
departing Tinquire the c vse of the oxtiaord: =p rptcr mfché, not only for the orn unental 
nary weight ud stifluess of the tuble cloths, work, but to fam the mun substance of the 
and shects, and jack towels thit have just been! whole mtciio1, tore and aft, of his yacht 
carned into the mil— hey we nothing of Panels, Lulk heads, stauceiscs, prtitions, he 
the sort, sir,” wuswers the foremwm ‘ they wanted to have them all of prpicr mAché 
ale pieces of piper —“Of paper? — 6 Yes  Wathout mquumyg uf such 1 thing hid ever 
— Not to waite letters upon? "—* No, su, been secn before, or if paper had cver yet 
to make a boat’ — 102. whom? ’—“lor the been wiought to any such consistency—as, 
Pasha of Ligy pt” wndeed, it never bad, or anythmg ippivach- 

Heung this, lL at cnee found thit 1 dvd inz to it, m the migmtude requircd—lis 
some business in the mill I explancd Highness sent word to certun opulent and 
to the foxemin thet 1 was not vo iivu mtclhgent Grech merchants now wm London, 
papal minufuturer, nor a bow builde, nor y)m thin, huown his orders, wid taking it for 
prymg speculator, nor a government oficar of jiantcd thit somebody would be found m 
any kind, but simply a Household Word, Luzlind to eaccute them The merchants 


whereupon I was picscnily admitted The 
threatumug shower pissed over soon after 
this, and out asun silicd the troop, bearing 
their 1Lspective Shues of “paper,” to ly 
down u the @ tsp, as befure They were 
placed there to diy, im the or and sun 

I found the inten: of the mull, with its 
adjomimg house, divided and appropriated im 
& very ingenious manner 
the mill, for grinding corn, was cailied on, as 
it always had been , butits present owner was 
Mr Charles Bielefeld, the papse2 -mfché manu- 


facturer, of Wellington Street, Strand, Lon | 


don; and he had tahun a lease of the mill and 


havimy cucfully examined all the works m 
the above mentioned material which were sent 
to the Grout Exhibition, were of course very 
much struck with the colossal column and 
Counthian capitil manufactured by Ma 

Chirles Bielefuld, togetha with other works 
of his, showing great originality and a perfect 
commaud over the matemal To him, there- 


The business of fore, they apphed, mikmg known the wishes 


of ns Highness the Pasha, and in the event 
of the thing beimg tuund practicable, proposing 
a contiact 

Mr Bielefeld accordingly made some expe- 
luments, and models, both with papier mAché, 
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and for the new machinery that would be 
required, and soon becoming convinced that 
he could effect what was required, he signed a 
contract Duffercnt pieces of workmanship 
have been shipped off, from time to time, as 
they were completed, ind some of the most 
artistical of them are now in course of finish 
mg They undoubtedly involve much more 
extensive results in future But to render 
this clearly intelligible, 1t 1s requisite to offer 
a prehiminary word of explan iticn 

The crcdit of the origimal mvention of 
papi. mache 1s given by the Pn lish to the 
manufa turers of Trance, and stringcly 
cnoush—indecd, 16 15 the only ustiunce I 
ever heard of such a thing between the rival 
manufacturcis of any two nitions—the }rench 
most courteously msist upon vivine it to the 
English Leaing this cxecss cf politeness 
to settlh the que tion f priorty Ff shall 
amply say that the Pecich and the Ger 
maus made use of it as early as 1740 in the 
manufacture of snutf boacs and subs quently 
of trays, and simiulu uticles, and that it 
gradually rosc m importance with the Trynch 
wnd Austrian itis ins tow ards the close of the 
enthteenth cuntury, but that its mw, un 
proved, an lenlir,cd yp, lication ade entircly 
of recent ditc, und thit in cacel’cnec of 
workmanship, with 1¢g ud to numer us om 
ments and uticles tf dom stic utihty, ad 
more especially of uchitectur ul decor ition, 
Ensland hos surpassed all other naticns 

Tut thice or four species ¢f m wuficture, 
erch very different from the othe, we cften 
confounded wid elled by the ommon term 
of p 3 m&ihe Lhe fiuot of these is sunply 
the old mcthe 1 of prsting one sheet cf 7 wpa 
over mothu, thus tormmg a muillboud of 
various dcgrccs of thickness to be use Lin the 
manufwture of trays, ter be urls w th foxes, 
cabincts &c, isd scribed in a previous uticle 
onthe Pumunghun‘’ Hot houss  Lhen st 
mole puticululy bel 5 > the Pieuch, and 
i terme | 6 trton pre Put thouh called 
“eavton, there sm truth v ry littl pup 2 im 
the comprsition Itisamuxture of whitening, 
or slicked hme, pulpcd 1938, und paper glue 
o1 paste, whey of milk, and (they say) winte 
of egzs, thou sh this litte: must surcly hive 
ben too expensive to hive formed any en 
sidurable pcrtion ot the ingrelicnts = Lhis 
mixture 1s also asusted by bits of wire in 
figures, or pieces of string, and fine cord, im 
order to make the parts phere where lunbs 
of figures, or the fine parts of foliage, are 
hikely to be broken off, an event that very 
easily happens The carton perre 18,10 tiuth, 
only an improvement, though a very great 
one, on the old class of stucco and putty or- 
naments A third species of manuf cture 1s 
the regular papier mAché, with ifs numerous 
applications ‘This 1s made by collecting a 
mass of 1efuse paper, fine and coarse, cut m 
strips, boiled, strained, beaten mm a mortar, 
and worked in a sort of mull with some light 
glue or other adhesive liquid, until 1t becomes 
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a, thick e, and 1s then ready to be pressed 
into such moulds as are prepued for 16 The 
latest of these mventions is the one patented 
some years since by M1 Charles Bielefeld, 
which differs materially fiom all the rest It 
is called by the generic name of paper mfché, 
by way, I suppose, of dehnmy the class to 
which it belonzs, yet 1t15 not, in fict, made 
with paper at all, but simply with the ma- 
terials from which paper 1s made, thus in- 
geniously avoiding one unnecessary step in 
the process, ws well as the unnecessary duty 
on papur,—aind accomplishing v grat saving 
in time ind expense 

Pazar ws usualy made of 19,5, and the 
thou,ht suddenly occurred to Mr Bielefeld 
to commence his manufacture exactly m the 
sume wiry, but stopping short of p per, to 
convat the ri, pulp at oncc mto the papier- 
micho comyosition Lhis device, amusin.ly 
snuple and, hkhe many of the most in,rcnious 
discoveries wm obvi us thing ifter the dis 
covery his been made, constitutes his cspecial 
pulent, and his enibled him to execute m ny 
pict works and contracts not otherwise 
pricticrble in the same time Lhe Panthcon, 
in Oxf rd Street, the Brtish Muscum, the 
mansicn of the lite Sir Rolat Peel the Am- 
bissiloi’s pilace vw Constantin pl, with 
miny other cdifices of the sume cliss, hive 
hecn decorate L by Ins munufs tures = This 
iffua of the Pushus New Bort 1s, he woven, y 
different }ustcss, ant his culled into play 4 
new, 2nd as Lihink, win nnportant mvention 

I sce before me o4irse slab some seven 
fuck squarc, apparently of hishly polwhed 
marbk, und of about wm mch inl a houlf in 
thickness Jt 15 strong anl niw ive im sub- 
stance 39 tas cles wt ind delic ite in texture 
ltis vbout i he ivy ws the same slab or tablet 
would be in ovk 1inth siny It 1s water- 
roof it 13 8 unl prouf—ncethmyg eould be 
hear through it any more thin through 2 
haick wall, at will not crick im any heat of 
hmate nol wirp noi ‘give im any way, it 
em he cut, filed, suwe 1, planed, turncd by 4 
Juthe, nulcd ind screwed, it 18 4 non con- 
ductor of he wt and of ccld—and 3¢ 18 made cf 
the pulp of old rigs = Slubs of tlis m itezal, 
man carly stale of the process, wae what 1 
wt fast mistook fur sheets and table cloths, 
some thice hundred pieces of which wero 
lying upon the meadcw ncaa the mull, 1 pre- 
viously destailbid  Lhese slabs are to form 
the cntire fittings of the wteror of the Pishas 
steam y wht—bulk he xds, partitions, sture ses, 
pancls, lockers, and ceilings 

Lhe paintings and other ornaments lavished 
upon these slabs are of the hi,,hcst order of 
decorative art ome of them have a soft, 
crevm-colourcd, or ivory ground, fur the 
demgns, but the majority are of a delicate 
light-green The surfaces are, In many cases, 
divided into oval, round, or oblong panels, on 
which are pamted, m very superior style, 
numerous bits of Oriental scenery, hy wry 
of forming an appropriate back-ground to 
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tagcrs, leopards, and birds of splundid plumage , 
among which the English phe isant, king fisher, 
and goldiinch, find equal positions of honour 
Lnglish horses, and fine sp: cimeus of our dogs, 
are painted with great care and finish 
Fruita of various kinds uc also in abundance, 
and flowers and fuliagt, of course — These are 
all surrounded ind cntwined with beautiful 
work of the kind commonly ¢alled arabesque 
though the Ttaliin artists who are engaged 
upon them ausform me thit in Italy they 
dest tc this style of work as “ Raffulesque 
It aa compacd of all sorts of cxquisitels 
gta ful fohage tendiils, and sero] work =m 
the most delat colouis, and dso m gold 
Some of them remind me of puntings on fine 
porcdain Nothing of the hind can be mone 
chaste and beiutiful, ad the general eticct 
of these puntngs eombincs richness with 
4 ace, und dl bude with delicate taste, ma 
dipace rudy wen They at once reflect 
gient crcdit on the tast) of the Italiun at sts 
and Mr Bi lefeld undo oon the Ga ck mea 
chants who hiv shown such go Ljudgment 
Mth use ction ofan Poghsh minufactaes 
We shuld not forjet that there asia 
Pavihon maleentualy tthes slabs which is 
tob pliucd upon the deck The puntings of 
Mads fruit and flowers as well ag the designs 
wn gold are of the most elegant desaiption 
Put To must acturn to J ondon — Lhe trun 
wcon Whirls me back and Danike my wo 
ditecthy to the show rooms and manutictory 
of Mi Bidlefidd in Walhugton Street North 
licnta, ml the fist @hing that catches mv 
attenoon—unit lst an cndlesa variety of pic 
ture frames mouldings, comucs brackets 
alturelicvi bas rcacfs busts (apparently an 
plastar, m white marble and im datk colcurcd 
marble) taguies chimncy orniments, monu 
mental tablets looking gliss fiamcs, ceiling 
orniments, ant articles of furmture—is an 
linminse cutle swinging from in archway, 
and secnnng to fratid aly mee inte the suite 
of showrooms beyond this evle ist 
mold or counterpart of vset—T torpet how 
many ther woe—maude tor the Pavahon at 
Biyhton, a chindeliu: huaying ty a chain 
from exh of then necks Fut Fam still 
more confounded Ly a diiagon, that hes 
crouching on the ground behind a hep of 
shafty and cipitals, wd magmiticent contre 
orp uinents for ceilings This dragon ip large 
enough to swallow St Georze and his horse 
too, and still not seem inuch swollen by the 
meal He 1 s> luge, they are obliged to 
unpbhip his wings in orde: to fmd accommod i 
tio for him = He is the counterpart of four 
monaters of the same « made for the same 
P wihon, who held each by a chain fiom then 
mouthea, large aud massi\c chandchers So 
much for ornaments of the minutcst work, 
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tare that stood upon a correspondingly huge 
shaft on the around feet of the Gr eat Ex- 
hibition It measures twenty two feet in cir- 
eumference at the top This 1s the counter- 
part of four of the same size that were sent 
out by Mr Bielefeld for the Bank in Austraha 
(I rejoice to hear that the colonists there 
are in so flourishing a state as thia seems to 
indicate) Now of this prodigious capital 
were painted, grained, \ wnished, and polished 
to resemble a carving inoik and act up on its 
shaft, ina grand hall nobody could possibly 
discern the difference, and, if punted now 
and then it would last a hundred yeas, and 
more But if such a capital weic reilly to 
We carved in oak, 1t would cost, at least, from 
a hundred and tixty, to two hundied pounds, 
wherers this one nnight be had, perhaps, for 
thirty In the same proportion of cost, or 
probably at much less, may puture frames (of 
this wonderful cld 1ag composition) be had, re- 
sembling ok, maple ebony, or even bronze, 
and an aich open work pattcrns, so as to di fy 
dete tion at 1 few yuds distance All these, 
and all other manuf icturés, in which elegance, 
or grandeur, or beauty of form, and general 
fine tiste, are brought within the means of 
the great majority of the educated—aiding aa 
they iso do m the education and refinement of 
the mass of the people—are among the most 
cheerimg signs and tokens of prozre38 in our 
present diy 

Jhe fiames of Mi Biulefeld’ (nays the 
“Art Union,’ and I fully coneide in the 
Spin of the writer) ‘ present the best 
char teristics cf fine carving the course of 
the chisel, thouzh subducd 15 every where 
appuent, and the liberal resort to under- 
eutting and occasionilly nearly alto relief, 


Ire vase the peculiar finesse and spirit of the 


best munpulists amongst the old carveis in 
wood substituting for the dull prim, and 
mechanic mediocrity of works in putty com 
position, an ess, liberal, and artistic deaterity 
in the execution, which must be tppreci ated 
by every lover of the excellent ‘They may be 
recommended also, on other grounds, when 
conveyed from plaice to place, (to Provincial 
Lahibitions for example,) they are hible to 
no injury from chipping, as the common 
frames ire, we hwe secn the cffect of a 
picture entnely ruined, in consequence of the 
frame being shittenrd dung transit An 
essential ady anage also 18 that these frimes 
weugh no more than half the waght of the 
| 

vet frames of the same size We strongly 
uize upon artists to visit this establishment, 
and examine for the msclyer ” 

The premises in Wellington Street for these 
manufactures, arc laid out in different depart- 
ments In the basement there 13 @ stcam- 
engine with all its appurtenances It 1s 





and so much for monsters All made of piper applied to drive lathes, and machinery of 
—or rather, according to this new patent, of vamous kinda, and the ateam 1 applied to 
ld rag-pulp warming every room and work-place The 
Here, too, I behold an architectural cap: . ground-floor 1s laid out in show-rooms, the 
tal—the same inimense piece of art-manuinc- contents of which I have already indicated, 
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though slightly enough. Next above the FRENCH HORSE-RACING. 
show-rooms, is an entre-sol, and here the —— 

resses are at work, forcing the papier mach6 Tre sky is very blue and very bright ; the 
into different moulds, where it is left to dry, air is crisp, clear, and invigorating, Objects, 
before taken out to harden, and to be put both distant and near, seem more clearly 
through the ornamenting and finishing pro- defined, more sharp and full of corners, than 
cesses. Among these presses there is an usual. It is very cold in the shade, and very 
hydraulic press, which exerts an enormous warm in the sun. You feel a chilling hlast 
power, equal to a weight of eighty tons. upon one cheek—that is the wind ; and, upon 
Over these rooms are the graiming and the other, something red-hot—the sun. The 
gilding-rooms ; and over these, again, are wind is in an eccentric and changeable mood, 
rooms where other moulding and ornament- and seems bent upon putting the weather- 
ing operations are carried on. At the top cocks out of temper. Everybody who has not 
of all, are the carpenters’ work-shops. One: brought out an over-coat, wishes that he had; 


side of the house is separated from all the! and.everybody who has, wishes that he had 
reat ; and here, in the rooms on each floor, from | not. Some people go closely buttoned up ; 
top to bottom of this lofty house, are kept the others carry their cravats in their pockets ; 
various articles forming the “stock,” all ready and nobody is certain which is best—so 
to meet any extensive home or foreign orders. frequent and so sudden are the alternations 
I have not sufficient space to speak of from heat to cold. Wherever there are trees, 
the modelling-rooms and casting-rooms, to heaps of fallen leaves—ankle-deep, knee-deep 
me, the most interesting in point of art ; —are drifting before the breeze; occasionally 
but the works are not only carried on with furnishing food for “ bonfires,” and filling the 
the best skill and promptitude, but are of air with clear blue smoke, aud that peculiar 
singular variety. This latter quality may be warm fragrance so suggestive of health and 
estimated when I mention that, among other rusticity. 

“old friends,” the mask of Polyphemus, when! In short, it is October—and October in 
“Acis and Galatea” was produced so ex- Paris; Paris, that is bidding adieu to al.fresco 
quisitely by Mr. Macready, was modelled in| fétes, and beginning to find the inside of cafés 
this department ; the anxious manager coming | preferable to the outside. Tt is still, however, 
frequently himself to iuspect and give instruc- a cily of sunshine, and there is at any rate no 
tions during the progress of the one-eyed prospect of rain to spoil its out-of-door divei- 
countenance. sions. Such was the comforting conviction at 
The old comparison of a house built “like which I arrived the other morning, when 1] 
a pack of cards,” intended to express a sense prepared, with true English ardour, to “go to 

of utter flimsiness and insecurity, bids fair in the races ’—the last of the season. 
these days to have its jest turned into earnest. I had a vague notion that “ going to the 
I understand that when the Pasha’s Boat races” in France, was not a very dissimilar 
is completed, Mr. Bielefeld intends to turn proceeding from taking a trip to “the Derby ” 
vis invention of these great slabs (which by in Englund. I had prepared myself for rising 
2ew machinery he can manufacture of the at sume unearthly hour in the morning ; 
size of an ordinary cottage wall, all in one for breakfasting in a state of trance caused by 
piece) into house-building. By these means the fear of being too late, in the midst of 
a complete house may be sent out to Aus- anxieties relative to the packing of hampers, 
tralia, or elsewhere, all in flat pieces, occupying and fears that the livery-stable a might 
a compuratively triflmg space in stowage; have mistaken his instructions, and be very 
and on its arrival at its destination, the whole punctual in bringing round the phaeton 
can be screwed together in a few hours, and four in time for—the Oaks; for 
ultimately sctting forth, amidst the applause 
of small boys, provisioned for the day, and 
SONNET. with perhaps the additional cata - hae 

ae shovter and a post-horu—to which, 

hence mati: belonged to a “ crack regiment,” I might have 


SUGGESTED BY A SUNSET OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY. adde flour-hags and rotten eggs, 
A MIGHTY sorrow gathers, while the eye But, alas! guing to the races in Paris is a 
Is by the sun's departing glories fed, very prosaic proceeding. I grieve to say that 
For they recall the fate of poets dead, my friends called for me at my hotel, on 
Who with the noblest of past ages vie, foot, after keeping me waiting about seven 
And, lately veil'd by earth’s horizon, shed hours. Not even a stage-cuach was prac- 
Bad beauty from beneath it; yet a power ticable. There are, to be sure, Hansom cabs 


Like the pale moon that to their lustrous hour . P : 
Gave modest tribute as a young ally, in Paris (they are among the most recent 


felt than known signs of civilisation), but we agreed that to 
kai erystal urn Datos weaeicudae ride in a Hansom in a foreign land would 
Of Browning's genius—which, when breezes rend be something like prefanity—almoat us bal 


Fond clonds, its lavish splendors glorify as drinking bitter ale, another grand and 
With lingering love, its azure course shall wend solemn pleasure to be reserved for Londcn 


To high dominion in our purest sky. alone! Accordingly, we, set forth as iv- 
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gloriously as can be coneaswed, by w1y of fhe 
old broken-backed Pont Neuf (which daily 
becomes more pietin esque wid less secure) m 
the direction of the “ Chan’ d Mars 3” us pro 
nouncing which latter woid, I must insist 
upon the English roiler not dropping the 
final 8 

On the rowl to Fpsom—it Sutton—there us 
a celebrated hostdiry culled 6 The Cock,” 
where everybody stop as a matta of ccurse 
Qn our roid tu the Champ de Mars there is 
aleo a place of refreshment, which no way 
farci, 207 the Pont Neuf, wis ever known to 
avo! this a4 the fun us cstublishment of 
the § Mere Yorear, whose nunc is almost ws 
wall known mm Pansy as the Prestlents as 
sat what would the plump head waiter a 
The Cock say to the Prenc rf substitute, wath 
its Arabcsque front all blu md gold its 
plate glass, its pee wills the lovely 
md accomplished Tidies belund the counta 
(overy onc, for anght any of Mis Mot avs 
customers may know to the co ntrus 
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duchess in her own right) and, dove all, the the most put, tamukiuble ft 


[{Comdneted by 


Here we are, then, at last, on the course , 
and a very respectable course it 18, at least a 
mule and a quarter round—so we are informed 
—and embracing the entue circumference of 
the lirge plain, wluch 19 dedicated, like most 
things in France, to the god of war Planted 
close a eid the ropcs which bound the 
outside of the circ, with thit evident deter- 
min ition to have ther moncy’s worth, which 
1s uways manifusted by “the people” at a 
gratuitous ¢ntertainment—dre a misc: 1] meous 
collection of men and bovs, women and chil- 
dien—blousc tl, be ded, palctéted, decorated, 
as the case may be —waiting with the same 
prianee thit they manifested three hours 
1go fs the commencement of the race In 
the middle of the tell uc the exclusives 
& uadeons cf pentlemcn on horschack, who 
ue evidentl thinking of amything rither 
than thar b ts—aif they have mide any— 
wl arc loch ng, like men of tute, at the 
Lelics who sland up in op u ve wctuns m the 
yprovel sty) These gontlamen ate, for 
then tight 


Cuminate des riplion of refreshments pro j brown buze trousers, hostlers cots squue 
vided for the truveiiaas | One can fancy the} teed bts, wd square pitches of whisker, 


dwdun with whih that) pr yudi cl 


mdi wath the 


other accessnics which (19 all 


Ara ee parson woullaresul the offer l}a nchmen kn w) milc up the or linary 


a plum ora peach, flovine ina little glues of 
portioned wid aimpot nt liquid, that im its 
noamal state of bubaruism, is bcheved to hav 
ben brandy , or his discust at the dis very 
that asunili ap cesof refoshmeut 1s |b nown 
by the tan if mid omystart us title cf 
“Chanove” ON vertheles ovatus tthe 
sume fatu fasanition (which 2 ominly us 
for ibly of ont clulth od wd its duaserons 
avevases CD hurd baki) all classes may be 
Koon at all times minwi¢d im harmony at the 

Were Moreaus,” the grandest of ycllow 
ghives aude by side with the humblest and 
nowt glove less of 0 ¢27¢¢78, forming mm decd as 
motley a groupas can be scan at any Crystal 
Piace” (Cot gin) in London—with the diffar 
euce, that nobody here as drunk 

Before leaving the ¢ Afere Moreau’s, mto 
Which, if may be takin for granted we hil 
entered, it 1s aswell to mention that a 
and cavil war hasbeen win, f the last 
six months between that establishment and a 
1val establishment next door ‘The litter his 
the attraction of being lined on all sites fiom 
fi,or to ceiling, with looking sliss, but it has 
no duchossets , that is to say, the young lids 
attendants inust be classed simply ow ‘ 1c 
spectable femiules” By this hippy ui ange 
ment—ladics m ont pes looking glass in the 
other—the tastis of most persons may be 

tatafied = The shepherd Pans of to day my 

kh am the contemplition of beauty at the 

‘ Mere Moreau’s,” wluk, nevt door, the 
modern Narcissus has no ned of « brook to 
reflect his own charming imag< 

But meantime we are keeping the company 
waitang for us at the Champ de or 
what 38 Worse, puhaps, we are not Kec pms 
them waitany 


eostume of an Lnaslsh noblumin Some, 
indecd have gone ko fur as to shive ther 
uppar laps and encas then necks in bids 
cye crivuts, but these a the enthusiasts 
IT boluve thu few of them bet muh ot 
hewaly, but th n appear uec ves them 
v tr m udous chuuacter {1 «xperience ind 
din, an dl mittasaedating to the tuf—a 
rep utition which th 5 cart nly purch we at a 
cheiper rat) than two o1 three ‘hunowimg ” 
youn, ,entiemen whom ] hive met with m 
buglio | 

With the cxception of these “noble sports 
men there as htth enough im the secue that 
the disconsolate Englishmi is aceustonied 
to associate with 2ucs in his nitive lind 
At tist mht he would unagine that he had 
mistakun the day, and bad come to witness a 
review Posted at regula mtervals, all dung 
the ropes on either side of the courme, ae 
sentinels, with luvled amuskcts and stern 
faces evidently ‘on servic In the ecntre 
of the ring oa greup of mounted officers, 
who have the appe uance of a staff, and who 
clearly boheve themsclves to be in possession 
of the field, aud allow the civilians to be 
there is a matter of fwom The adjacent 
buiichs, too, where immense moustaches 
hing out of the windows, seem to favour 
the idea. 

At the imminent 118k of our hves, we 1085 
tne cuurse, attended by a sentry, whose words 
ie a little sharper than his bayonet Him, 
howcvei, we defy with valour, he 18 too 
well armed fo: the duty which he has to 
fulfil, and we should stand m much greater 
awe of the policeman m England, who might 
possibly use hi» staf! Here, among the “out- 
siders,” there is much more variety and 
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auimition. Here there aie, of course, more 
soldiere-—performing prodigies of prospective 
valuur in quelling contingent outbreaks— 
heroie cavalters in the cause of order, which 
his not yet been violated A picturesque 
group they are, some lounging m then 
saddles, o1 leaning against their horses’ sides, 
whistling and singing, caching rude jokes 
and smokin s short pipes As an Lnglishman 
gazes on then bronze fues and martul 
bearing, 1t occurs to him thiut if the Lrench 
wmy hid been made up of such fellows as 
these, a celubrated person, now lyinz trim 
quilly in the Inv ie neszht possibly hive 
wmade hw wry to Brussels 
CCCASION 


on 1. certun 


Leaving thit import nt austin still un | site 


ttle 1, we piss on to the “Giind Stwl —a 
howtily constructed worden cdr co where 3 
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1s to teach the public thit noble art—the 
want of which has diiven go many men into 
Coventry or despan, and the possession of 
which made the fortune of the late Mr 
Bruunmc]—the art of tymg a cravat! See 
with what interest he 1s watched Aspiring 
youth sees the gratification of its ambition— 
unsuccessful middle age feels that ther: 18 yet 
hope—as the Professor, with a volubihty of 
tonsue and dexterity of huger equally ditheult 
to follow, demonstrates every variety of knot, 
how, o2 tie, from the highly respect vble, un- 
compromisins rigidity that svys eapitilist in 
every wiinkk, down to—or shall we say up 
tou ?—the most graceful neghgence that ever 
cmbittercd the working hours of an exqui- 
I notic by the way, that the Pro- 
fisso1, thoug) impressing upon others the 
unportince of Ins ait has arranged his 


vory respectable selection of the n Inlity md)own neck most imaitistically —a seeming 


g ontry qeisttes und gaming, of Puis ue we) contradiction , 


comimod ited with seats ut cost of somethin 2 
less thin y2umous amount im sous 
Vicinity my be seen such unportint persons 

the ‘promoters of the breed of horses,” 
tom whom the umpnes uc selcctcd—lhe 
the Pope fiom the Cardinals Here, tov, ac 
booths for refreshment, of which 16 docs not 
seem fishion ble to putake, thev are appr 
rently plued there to .ive an our of con 
visiahity to the procecdings  hrount thy 
Grand Stind the crowd is as usual, thickest , 
but therc w no not, no contusion and ibove 
ll, no “thimble 11 zing,’ or S1igsine ? of ny 
other description , the crowd ap pitient uid 
well bied, ihe the audicnce at a theitre — 
Stay, there 1s an exception out yonder, where 
ilere seems to be a struggle of some hind, 
and from whence “strange oiths” are borm 
upon the breeze I ash an ancien militucre 
with a decor ation in his button hole, whe has 
Oe aa mc to take a i ht for his citar, wh it 
ws the mitter ? “Nothing at all,’ 13 the 
answei—simply “deur messzeis gue se battie ’ 
The “deur messreurs” ue presently led past 
me, and a pur of more horrible 1ufhans 1 
think I never behcld—but the politencss of 
the old school his nothing to do with mere 
facts Als, that these fine courtesics should 
be passing away fiom us! 

Raalee diversion in the crowd =‘ They are 
cvidently getting tired of waiting ‘This time 


In this , 


but then bishops do not 
Uwiys practise whit they proach, any more 
thin doctors ar remirkible for taking 
then own pricscuiptions The lecture wis 
mmensely successful, ind the lecture: made 
his bow amidst a shower of copper AS 
my youn, fri nd Glum sud the other day, 
When wn FPashsh minicer efuscd his ta igedy, 
‘Prince is, ufter ul, the foster mothu of 
Gremus 1” 

but surely it ws time for the riecs to com 
monce } dime? Yes tas two hows after 
tle hour tppointed ‘The jockeys we, doubt- 
loss, beams weizhed—and found winting, per- 
haps, in many qualifications, as Trench jockeys 
usuilly ue A loud r101r—and shouts of 
Jiughter chorused all over the field Here 
they come, that’s ccrtain—but with a strange 
sort of welcome! No, iat 14 only a dog 
runing over the cours , a dog of sporting 
ippearince, who mikes his wiy it once into 
the ring =At last the grout opportunity has 
urived for the military to assert itself The 
umy 1s not to be tailed with <A score of 
drazoons at ones make an impctuous chiar ze 
agaist the invadcr, whom they chase all over 
the ficld But mever suce Abd-el-Kader 
dcficd the French legions in Algeria, have 
Fienchimen found so formidable a for An 
enemy miking a steady resistiunce may be 
easily overcome hy numbcrs, but an enemy 


| who wall not fight, non altogether fly, 1s terrible 


the gentlemen ot France are not tearing cach! Now, he sccms inclined to run for it, they 


other's eyes out, nor kicking each otha m 
the face—pioceedings msepurable from the 
pleasant French system of boxing A pro 
fessor of o great science 1s delivering a 
lecture, wich: he illustrates by experi- 
ments He has placed his foot upon a little 
wooden bench, which he car1ies about with 
him for the purpose, and the tust impres- 
sion of the mnocent spectator is that he 1s 
about to tie his shoe Nothmmg of the kind 
Observe, he takes from his pocket a necker- 
chief, with which he solemnly invests his leg, 
ust above the knee, with as much care as ever 
dandy bestowed upon his throat. His object 


will have him for certam! Twenty hoarse 
voices ale raiscd in concert—twenty sales 
gleam m the sunshine—twenty steed rc bound 
from the pressure of forty spurs, and thunder 
forward with resistless fury Nothing can 
withstand the charge—except the enemy, who 
is on a sudden seen very quietly twenty yards 
behind his pursuers The tacop now wheel 
round in admirable style, and attempt to cut 
the animal down with their sibres Syumehow, 
he 18 always under the horses’ legs, and a 
horse, 1t 18 well known, 18 not the more 
manageable under such circumstances ‘Lhe 
crowd laugh louder and louder, and the 


$16 


dragoons become more and more furious 
Chasing one’s own hat in a high wad is 
enerally considered the most hopeless and 

wildering object of human aspiration , but a 
troop of horse chasing a dog beats 1t hollow 
The dragoons come to a stand, and seem to 
consult, a delay of two or three minutes 
takes place befor they decide upon renewin 
the attack, meanwhile the dog has walk 
very lemwurcly off the field, to the great rehef 
of every body 

Now the real business of the day 1s begin- 
nm in cuncst The horses ae coming on 
to the course ‘Thc y come, led caacsaingly by 
the jockeys, who talk together in groups 
But Iain disappointed in ther appearance 
They arc barbarous specimens, pubaps, of 
the jockeyship of that very young sports 
mun, France! No, they arc most busincas- 
like——-moxt oithodox— quite knghish, im 
shot ‘Lher jackete—pink, blue, yellow, 
whit, party-coloured—aie perfection, their 
boots have not a wrinkle that 1s not unea- 
ceptionable As for the horscs, they arc slim 
and sleck und tread the ground in the evident 
belict that they ue at Newmarket o1 Ascot 
—wheie, in tiuth, they would not be very 
youch out of place I refer to my “ Brtre 
acte —the littl theatrical journal contaunimy 
the substitute for “Dorhngs crect dist, ’— 
which 1s being sold everywhere on the course, 
and 1 discover that the simple rcason why thic 
hoises and jockeys remind me of England, 18 
—that they ARE Koghsh! Jlatman! Bold 
sick! t Chifftey'' {> and av host of calebi 
ties, whose names IT have karned by heart 
trom “ Boll s Tate, ? are before me Now it 18 
all over, I dont mind confessing that 1 Aad 
expecud to sce something Ithe the l1ench 
postion, who rides six horses round the 
eucle at Astlys Thad mage up my mind 
tu moustaches, and half belicved that they 
would ride standing, aud not sitting, on the 
saddles As it is, the very Ficochman, of 
whom there ate cvidently some—for I sce 
certun Antoines and Pierres down m the hist 
—-are Gistinvuishable fiom then Dratish 
brethren by little clse than then colours 

And the horses?) Aire they kn,zlish also? 
At this inquiry, a little Bo lish “ gent ’ 
tutus round, and with a gvod natured smile 
of cuntempt, informs me that Lost of ’em 
Iulong to Rasper and Puastern ”"— Rasper 
and Pastern— vidently a notorious frm— 
and J had never heard of them betore' The 
game authontvy futher informs me that 
they (the horses) we none of 'em first raters 
(which I beluve I could have told hun my 
self yo~that it is not worth while to bring out 
really fiue auimala, on the chance of a prize 
of a very few thousand francs—but that these 
aié well enough “as times go” 

While we are talking, the jockeys ae 
mounting, and arranging themselves for the 
etart. » There 1s some sort of signal given—for 
which, I observe, nebody seems waeilang or 
watching, as in England. I, myselt, am igno- 
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rant whether a handkerchief 1s dropped, or a 
gun fired, or a bell rung, or whether neither, 
or all, of the three operations are performed. 
With as little formahty as may be, some 
ten or a dozen horses make what in sporting 
eyes would be considered as bad a start as 
could possibly be accomplished <A few 
Enghshmen, with sharp anxious faces and 
obvious betting booka, declare it to be “too 
bad,” and “disgraceful ,” but everybody else 
thinks it the right thing, o1 all the betta: for 
being the wrong thing 

Aftcr the picliminary stumbling and shy- 
ing, however, they go guluntly, but, fiom 
whit I see of the relative merits of the com- 
petitors, I should think that the contest might 
just as well have been between a couple of 
the horses sunply , for no more than that 
pumbcr seem to hive the ghost of a chance 
Howcver, not a main gives in, the ‘ no- 
wheres” are as hopeful uw the “ everywheres,” 
to the very lut Now they make a great 
stram and turin the conc, the ladies in 
carnniges all turn also, and the sporting 
gentlemen on horseback—as spotting gentle- 
men always do, and I suppose always will 
do—take the diameter of the field, and dash 
a1oss to meet thum commg round Now 
they near the wmmnimg post Some fceble- 
munded persons declare themselvcs for Blue, 
but there cin be no doubt that White will be 
the winner = Whute wins accoidingly—not by 
aw nosc, nor a head, nor a neck, nor a length, 
Lut bv numbcriess noses, uncountable heads, 
inc iculable necks, aud no end of lengths— 
puhips, some dozn or two In White’s 
enuipetic exubcrance, he flics so far beyond 
the flay that you think he 1s guing 1ound the 
field agun But this is only a jovial mode of 
aaserting huis triumph, wlaich he has probably 
learned in Fiance By thus time the crowd 
has become more dense New artivals clamou 
tor the second race, aud, in due time, for the 
thaud, which aie all won and lost with the 
gieatest good humour The raccs themsclves 
do not ditter matcurially from similar displays 
in Lngland Lhe grand diffrence 1s m the 
interest which they create In England nearly 
all the spectators are excited by the contest 
m France, the aah gre who have no notion of 
bettiug, are simply amused by the spectacle 
They go to a race, as thcy would go to the 
Hippodrome, and they wonder, perhaps, why 
M Auriol, the admu able clown, 1s not engaged 
at both places 

It 1s all over the people have been en- 
tertuned—and that 18 suffiaent They do 
not tiouble themselves about who has lost 
and who has won They have nothing to say 
about ““makmg up a book,” “odds,” “ back- 
ing,” “hedging,” or “levanting” For them 
“settling day” has no tez1ora, They are 
thinking of dinner, unless attracted by a 
balloon wceent in the neighbourhood—an 1rre- 
aistible att: wtion to a Parisian, and one that 
can at any time make him forget everything 
else undcr the sun, 
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NEED RAILWAY TRAVELLERS BE 
SMASHED ? 


Possisiy, N. or M., you never have in- 
vented anything ; possibly you are the fortu- 
hate, or it may be unfortunate, originator of 
some bright mechanical idea. We will adopt 
the latter possibility, and, for the sake of 
some precision, we will state the exact nature 
of the idea which it has been your good or 
evil fortune to work out. 

You have invented a small apparatus, which 
you design to fix by the side of a locomotive ; 
aud this apparatus, which is very simple, you 
adapt to a system of railway signals: so con- 
trived, that before every station, junction, or 
siding, if “ caution” be required, your appa- 
ratus blows a loud alarum on a whistle ; and, 
if “danger” be signalled, it shuts off the 
steam, reverses the engine, and puts on the 
break. All this it does in perfect independ- 
ence of the engine-driver, if it should happen 
that this functionary has not seen the signal. 

Your machine not only does this; but, 
whereas a self-acting apparatus might lead 
engine-drivers to relax in vigilance, and it is 
always the driver’s duty when the signal can 
be seen to obey its warning before machinery 
can take the acts of obedience out of hw 
hands, your machine is made to be a tell-tale, 
and records inexorably all the duty it has 
done. This, N. or M,, is your invention ; don’t 
deny it ; if it be not yours, it will belong to 
some one else, and for our present purpose, 
that is altogether the same thing. 

You have made a hobby of this your inven- 
tion ; you have improved upon and matured | 
it, increasing ut the same time its power and_ 
its simplicity. You have contrived so that if, 
a truck be moved from a siding to a main line, 
the danger signal is inevitably set, that a rail- 
way train cannot pass without setting the 
danger signal as it passes, leaving the guard | 
only responsible for the time which he shall 
suffer to elapse beforehe indicates “All Right” 
to its successor. You have your apparatus go | 
contrived, that any breakage of the signal wire | 
can ge fining the telegraph to blazon “dau- 
ger.” Your whole contrivance for the loco- 
motive and the stations is so simple, that only 
breakage of material can Bel out of order ; 
you have no wheels, or delicate and complex 
work ; you effect all by the action on each 
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other of a few levers, and by 2 small double- 
inclined plane upon the line of road. Every 
man who examines its construction pronounces 
immediately that the device is effective, and 
up to this date you have put it to the test of 
experiment more thana thousand times, and it 
has not failed in a single instance. You think 
you have invented, therefore, an apparatus 
which will completely strike out of existence 
the most dangerous and frequent class of 
railway accidents, rendering those points 
along a line which now are the most danger- 
ous—sidings, stations, and junctions—the 

oints at which an accident will be least 
ikely to occur. 

Having invented this apparatus, which you 
believe to be “a great boon to the public,” 
you wish to get it patronised by Railway 
Companies, Its expense to thein will not be 
great—about twenty to twenty-five pounds 
per engine—-an outlay less than the average 
amount lost by the preventible crushing snd 
smashing of the railway property. For the 
sake of the public, you desire this thing of 
yours to be adopted on the railway lines ; and 
not a little for your sake too, You never 
were rich, and now you are much poorer than 
you might have been, had you not been 
nfflicted with this hobby. Your invention 
has swallowed up your time for the last five 
years, and has swallowed up your money. 
You have taken patents out, and Deputy Chaff 
Wax and Company have taken what your 
butcher and your baker want. The founder 
who makes your little machines has had 
money which you have been wauting sadly 
for your tailor. You are an obscure man ; 
he have no powerful friend to take you 

y your hand, and introduce you to the 
public, You are also somewhat of a dis- 
appointed man. You walk about with your 
unrecognised idea, which eats your bread and 
cheese, instead of putting meat and wine into 
your cupboard—you walk about, indignant at 
the cold behaviour of society. “You have real 
up, and can cite at will, the histories of all the 

eat inventors who have died in poverty, aud 

ve left their devices, and designs, and know- 
ledge, which they could not take into the 
grave, to be a source of property to others, 
who come after them. You are fast losing 
your pristine faith in the power of human 
energy; having yourself been energetic tor 
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five yeara in van ; and you beg to doubt 
the genial goodness that you once believed to 
form an element m waman nature , for has not 
society been deaf as an adder for five years to 
the valuable offer you have made? Your 
voice, no doubt, has becn cxtremcly faint be 
neath the common din of life, becanse you Jive 
m an obseure corner of the world, and can 
make no sound above a whisper But you 
call it hard ond think thearc ought to bea 
society of men established, in this countrv— it 
any rate {1 th «xpress purpose of seeking 
out obscure imen who possess ideas, usd of 
listening al out for valuable whispers 

You hiepe we are not pesting ata fict which 
you coumdar very reriows You should like 
us to know something of your strugsles and 
rebuffs as an mentor Smul as your voice 
a, you knew the need of energy in this life 
and have used it to the utmc st 

You wr te to the Prime Minister, whe 
answered that he knew nothing cf engincer 
ing, aud could not qive an opmicn cn vom 
acheme , but bude you un lerstand that .co] 
or bad itn ver could recurve assistance from 
the Government 

You visited an bl from whose well 
known benevolence you cl) aehe | hopes of 
mid He toll you that with the best wishes 
to assist all men he hid not the pow 2 and 
that in nae wn path of Nte ho hattive times 
nsmany Cally for tas he co ull duly answa 
that he must contine his support therefore 
to thom schemes which be was mest qualified 
to nude ratand 

Yon called upon the noble Tul cf Dust 
holu who wesi lt ben cv tr wise but to 
have a demi d gems fir mechanics you 
obtained wiointh Inction he wis overjoyed 
to see you, v ulud out vour driwingsa and 
began yo exphinatr a  At sour thirty 
seventh word the noble Lanl fell bich im his 
char You never aiw a min wh» tamble | 
into slecp so sudienly You ceased you 
sel eit n, and vou dared not shake you 
noble patron whit should you dof You 
poked your finger at his parrot, and cactea 
that bud = But the noble Lal snored on 
You groped sinec it was dusk now, to the 
kiteben, summoning cin tes for the bell was 
broken The arrival © the hzht aroused 
your noble friend, who resumed hrs attentive 
attitade with, 

“You were saying "—— 

You went on He ashed for more oculu 
waformation You had only a httle pamphit 
which you called vour httle book =‘ Books!’ 
said the uoble Fail “J m overdone with bouks 
You *ve no conception how much I'm obliged 
to read!” You pulled ycur pamphlet ont 
© Ah, well!” said your patron, “it’s a little 
one, rsn't it?) Well, now 1 really think I Il 

” He hehe eandle to hin, ea ry 

‘our own hiet to you, mtermixed wi 
4 an of upidauae When tye had done, 
he aaid, “ Good—very , your plan is ex- 
cellent, Let me see, you mentioned some- 
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{Condmoted by’ 
thing about a lever By-the-by, what wa 
lever? Isn’t it a thing that lifts?” ‘You left 
the mechanical Earl, and you placed no more 
lope in noble patronage 
As for the engmeers, you, a mere amateur, 
a hobby mder from the outer world—what 
welcome should you get on thur domain ? 
But you libourcd hard to find a railway 
engmetr who would consent to recommend 
your device for trial on Ins line 
Obtaining an introduction, you kft your 
drawings with the celebrated Mr Deat, re 
questing leive to call for his opimon and his 
ud ifhe thought fit to give it, in i few days 
You called in a few days upon that funous 
en,incer, Who, upon secing you said, ‘ O yes, 
you come about your di awings? DT have looked 
at them—v plain for effecting communi ation 
Tetween guard ind drive ~ You be szed 
hig parden ind eapluned how your scheme 
was desizned, in case of fogs or mattention, 
for the mechanie ul prevention of collisions 
“Collsicnst  cied the rulway cngmecr 
“Si there never arc ccllmons Tt 18 all a 
phantem of the pubhes f[ dnt mean to 
boast im tdlling you how many mules of lne 
ar unier my cue, now sn there never has 
been a collision on wny ot my Imes = So M1 
Deaf who had no ear far newspiper 1¢ports, 
uid 1znorcd inquests bowed you out 
You were introduce] in the next place, to 
Mi Dumb, a twin celchrity—.a very Ingh 
withornity—wh> with consti uncd politencss, 
heard your case ind ¢xamimed you plans 
‘Will su,’ he toll vou very frinkly * your 
appiratua ois cfhctive Tt would prevent 
Cision You trumphed ani expressed 
youry y ue that luntmg thu Mr Deat had 
| thrown coll witer cn you Well whit 
thd PD af sty? —‘O! he sad there never 
wert collisions — He is quite ua ht, Tqute 
agiee with Mr Deaf Besides if your in- 
vention wac wanted, i 8 not good Took! 
there 15) v rod uncovered which would not 
work in a snow storm” You caplaincd that 
this rod was uncovercd only m= the woiking 
Pi ans and not in the redhity Finally Mr 
Yumb promiscd that you night have your 
mventicn tried on his line of you brou ht an 
enzineer s certihcate of its sucecss clhewhere 
You went away in hope but when you next 
ealled upon Mr Dumb tor the redemption of 
his promise alas for you! he had retired 
from raulway business 
You called upon a railway potentate, who 
told you th vt his lines were 1H] level all straight, 
and all innocent of accidt nts, and gave you to 
understand thit vou were a mischevous 
. person, with your cry about collision , a sort 
of searecrow to imghten travellers from 
railways 
In short, you called upon all manner of 
engineers , wrote to all manner of directors 
You found engineers in general oppoaen a 
as a quack, aud combining, as wild herds often 
combine, to keep out an unrecognised animal , 
you felt that this was a habrt not peculiar to 
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engineers. You found aldo that engineers 
abfunk wably from all patronage that implied 
recommendation to the directors of additional 
expense You found the reputation of a ral 


way engineer with his board, to depend 
of management 


very much on his econom 
and that to recommend additional expense of 
only twenty or thirty pounds upon ¢ wh loco 
motive, would be to 
his own name in the boaid room 


that the engineer wis pre detezmancd, m wy 
event, not to recommend you and you ab 
stained fom using, therctorc, lis permission 
to expermiuent One enginecr respondcd to 
you uigent putting faith of human jife 1 in 
off set to capense = Litt snow you talk con 
tinually about Inte Go to i Assur ine 
officc, und they will tall you what a few lives 
are worth Not mu h’ 

You tind that, on one or two lincs the 
principle of «economy 14% se distinctly made 
paramount, that the jn 1s fumed to ats 
manage!, whose silary depends upon his 
keeping down the cot of stock below 1 
certun maaimum Such managers imine 
diatily say to you, Grioented, your plin ) 
good , uf J adopt it it will cause imma diate 
duminution in my i om 

So vou find that with ul these diffi ulti s 
to encounter, it the end of five yous battling 
you. position witu the railway public ig pretty 
much where it was when you be gm Strong 
influences oppose vr ck asunst ou, m wdh 
tion to the gener alidevon thes at of directors 
aud othe: , that to make experiments upou 
the preventibility of collisions would be to 
persuade the pul licth ut coll: rons do occur ,— 
an asserted fact which they pronounce to be 
a myth 

Meanwhile, you hive embarked everythin, 
m your mvention, you know if ig ¥ true 
one, and you know that you deserve succc ss 
What will you do? We should sty, cer 
tainly, that when you fount your affairs in 
this po ition, you sh uld come forwud and 
appesl to us, and those wbout us who ue 
travellers If engineers and directors know 
nothing about collwions upon 1 always, 
travellers do, and you may be very well 
assured that, if travellrs come to perceive 
that there 1s an invention lying stiflud which 
bids fair to be a real protection to their lives, 
they, the said travcllers, form a sufficiently 
important part of the public to compel rail 
way managers to give fur pliy and an honcat 
trial to an experiment for \ hich you make 
out a sufhcient promd facie case 

Perhaps, M or N, the ahove account 
of your proceedings 19 entirely fabulous, a 
cunningly devised narrative hatched up for 
the occasion, because we are about—as repre 
senting a portion of the travelling public—to 
express our unscientific opinion of an inven- 
tion intended to prevent accidents by railway. 
very sumiar to that which we have unagined 
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as the product of your ingenuity You may 
give, then, to the preceding narrative what- 
ever character you please, the narrative 
which follows, you will have the kmdness to 
accept as true, upon our testimony 

On a sunny day during the present autu 
that 1a to say, on the farewell day of our al 


_triend October, who walhed out of thy year 
ut a blick cross az iunst | 
Thus, : 
when you once really got leave to put your: 
apparatus to a test upon onc line, you heard! 


1851 with a good humoured smile upon his 
fue, there were mysterious dogs upon the 
line of xunlway running between the Eastern 
Counties Station and North Woolwich 


' Rustics who happened, shortly uftur mid-day, 


to be wandermg beside thit line where 1 
PASsLB OVET a ne called the Coke Ovens, not 
fu fiom the Barking road, were strangely 
puzzled 1y the spectacle of whit might be a 
will ste um engin, teuimg up ind down the 
line and shatehing frequently This wild 
horse of the riulways appewed to be the 
victim of a purty of gentlemen scattered over 
the linc, who were intently cccupied about the 
tuminz of the ummal Running to some 
dist ance, it would penny icturn, and at a 
cert un point would set up wild shrick when 
ib felt the tamcrs check, and running on 4 
httle way, stul moze ind more slowly, 1t 
would very soon come to vatop Then many 
gentlemen would mount the creature s brek, 
und back if went, and the sume thing was re- 
perted—rat the same plice the san open 
anl once agun the stopp ure ATL this wil 
woth iesulted from the fict that certain 
rcnticmen had been ittracted to the spot to 
vitness a few experuncnts with a contrivance 
for the mechanical prevention of some of the 
chict causes of aulway werdent 

Lhis contrivimes is th = patented invention 
of17Mi C F Whitworth It hid been tested 
for months fiftecn or twenty tincs a day, upon 
asmill private line of rail belonging to the 
Pultearley Company, the manufacturers of the 
upparitus ind on this little Ime at Codnor 
Puk, it had not failed in one out of more than 
a theus wid tialy—it had not tailed once 

What 1s the ippiratus? (ome and see 
Our locomotive his not yet arrived we have 
been dropped upon the line by the last ordi- 
nary trun, and hee we ire it the Coke 
Ovcns, wandering about upon the raily 

Ifere 1s a siding to be zuuded =] Isewhere 
there might be 1 junction, or a station, or a 
tunucl, hereitisasidins Jtis only at these 
weik points, of cours, that it 1s proposed to 
shicld the ruilw 4 with defensive armour 
That these are ically the weak points, can be 
made manifest by reference to the Railway 
Commussioners’ Report for 1850 During 
that year there were m Englind thirty- 
three serious collisions, and of thise— 


2% occurred at stations 


4 +9 junctions 

2 #9 level crossings 

L ” in a tunnel 

3 ” at distant places unprotected by 
— signal post or guard. 
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Very well. The point protected here at 
“Coke Ovens” happens to be a siding, and 
we now stand, if you please, at the protected 
point. Three hundred yards distant from it, 
or it may be five huudred yards, there is 
erected the signal post, on one side of the line. 
The telegraph is worked by a lever at this 
point where the rails joiu, and the lever is so 
contrived that, when set at “All right,” it 
note as a lock which keeps the two sets of rails 
apart from one another. To unite the rails 
for the purpose of moving a truck or any- 
thing else, out of the siding here to the main 
line, it is necessary so to ruove the lever as to 
set the teleyraph to “Danger ;” leaving the 
after signal of “ All Right,” an act of diserction 
in the guard, but not Jeaving it possible for 
him to omit the immediate sign of peril. 
Furthermore, the levers and weights cun- 
nected with the telegraph are so arianged, 
that “All Right” is a constrained position, to 
which the lever at the siding has to be pulled 
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carriage-step, and scarcely larger. Two little 
triggers hang down from it to within a little 
distance from the ground. One of these 
triggera, we should gay, the steam being shut 
off, does not hang down, but tucks itself 
back like a crane’s leg. When the engine is 
in motion, the steam being on, this leg drops, 
and the two legs hang down, When the 
driver, however, shuts off his steam, one leg 
is immediately tucked uway. Now these two 
legs or triggera are connected with an ex- 
tremely simple serics of rods and levers, and 
ef are calculated to run over the two little 
wedges which we just now examined. One 
little wedge being up, touches the key, or leg, 
or trigger of “ caution,” as the train passes, and 
the striking of that key lets loose a volume of 
steam through a whistle, loud enough to 
startle up the sleepiest of engine-drivers 
The other little wedge being up, touches 
the hey of “danger; but, mind! a trigger 
ought not to have been touched, Fog 


and set, and that if any accident should oceur!hail, or other causes, may have prevented 
to the wires, the telegraph would relapse at |the driver from perceiving, in good time, the 


once to “ Danger.” 
an accident might for a few minutes delay a 
train, by causing the driver tu shut off his 
steam, it could not possibly imperil life. The 
whole signal apparatus is so thoroughly 
simple, however, that it is no more likely to 
get out of otder, thau a kettle-bottomn is likely 
to wear into a cullender; there is nothing 
to look at but the wear and tear of the 
material. 

Now we will walk towards the sigual post. 
Near it, we ace fixed beside the raila fetle 
spring. Upon this spring every train, without 
exception, presses as it goes by, and the pres- 
sure instantly seta ou the telegraph the 
“danger” signal. Tus, a train takes out of 
fallible hands the warning to expresses and 
others not to runin upon it, and the “danger ” 
signal so set, remains fixed for s0 many 
minutes as it is thought fit and safe should 
be the stuallest intervening time Letween the 

e of two trains over one spot. The 

man restores “ All Right,” when it is 

r that he should do so. 
ow we have passe'l the signal post, and 
are continuing our walk along the line to- 
wards the locomotive, which is just in sight, 
steaming to meet us. About one hundred 
yards beyond the telegraph, vur attention is 
ealled to a couple of double wedges, or double 
inclined planes, placed side by side, which 
play up and down out of a little hollow 
close beside the protected line of rail. These 
little wedges, when the telegraph is fixed at 
“ All Right,” are, by the same act, both de- 
gers ; they uck their heads together. 

t at the sign of “caution,” one of them bobs 

up; and they both bob up at the sign of 


There is the locomotive stopping for us; 
we will go and look, in the ne pe at 
that. To one aside of it, is attached a little 
apparatus in a box, not unlike a folded 


sign 
pro 


So that, while such) warning on the telegraph ; if he has seen it, 


he shuts off the steam before he gets near 
the little wedge, and as he shuts the steam off, 
up goes the little “danger” leg, and rides un- 
touched over its wedge, while the “caution” 
wedge, which is always up in company with 
“danger,” sets only the whistle going. If, how- 
ever, it should happen that the driver has 
neglected to shut off his steam, the “danger ” 
key remains down and is struck ; immediately 
x lever rolls over untouched by the driver's 
hand, the engine is reversed, the steam shut 
off, and the preak is put upon the wheels. At 
the name time a hand moves upon a dial, and 
records that it was not to the driver, but 
to the safety apparatus, that the stoppage of 
the train was due. 

A plan had once been tried for the mecha- 
nical sounding of a “caution” whistle by means 
of a trigger ; but the trigger not being made 
to glide up an inclined plane, but to strike 
upon an abrupt obstruction, generally either 
suapped off, or kiched the obstacle before it 
on the line of rail. 

We now station ourselves beside the little 
wedges, set the “danger” signzl, and bid the 
locomotive rush at it, steam on. Instantly, as 
it touches the appointed spot, the whistle 
sounds, the pace beyins to slacken, and before 
the engine reaches the protected siding, it is 
still standing upon the line. We run the 
engine back, and mount into the tender. We 
watch the handle, which is to move untouched 
by human hands. We whiz through the cold 
October air; a deafening shriek, a rush of 
steam, and the rolling over of the handle, 
startle us; the whistle is indefatigable ; but 
the engine seems fatigued, and very shortly 
we are brought to a dead atop. 

This experiment was repeated and modi- 
fied, the result being at all times a complete 
success, Having since that day looked over 
the drawings and the working plans, we feel 
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satisfied that the apparatus ie effective, and 
open to few chances of derangement. It 
is, of course, not an invention to make 
vigilance unnecessary; on the contrary, it 
would be a testimonial to the prudence of | 
all careful drivers, and an inexorable tell- 
tale, riding with the negligent. In ninety- 
nine cases it would not be necessary; in 
the hundredth it would be the saviour of 
life and property. It would need being 
put in action once a day, to set the index 
every morning as the locomotive leaves the 
station, and to maintain a constant certainty 
that it remains in working order. It would 
cost, including signal apparatus fixed upon 
the line, from twenty to thirty pounds per 
engine. Less complete forms of the apna- 
ratus would cost less. We may add, that 
a portable wedge, screwed on the line of rail 
at any point, will secure the stoppage of a 
train, apart from signal apparatus. 

All that we have to say by way of com- 
ment on the matter is, that we, as travellers, 
having found out the existence of an inven- 
tion which promises to lessen our risk of life 
and limb on railway lines, expect that this 
invention shall be farly tested by the railway 
companies, and properly adopted if found 
good. Small as the risk of railway travelling 
may be, it ought to be much smaller; the 
occurrence of a preventible accident is, in 
plain words, a crime on the part of those who 
could have prevented it and did not If Mr. 
Whitworth’s plan be good, no Board of 
Directors ought to fear the small expense 
attendant upon its adoption. The money lost 
by calamities on a line, if put against this 
outlay, may seem something less; we do not 
know how that may he. But, may we be 
allowed to hint, that the loss of credit which 
follows upon every casualty, is, perhaps, also to 
be considered ; and that the more or less of 
public confidence may not be inuperative on 
the value of a railway share ? 
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TRAVEL on foot in a dark night through 
a mountain-pass, is not made pleasant by a 
sweeping wind, which dashes rain into the 
face by the pailful, The most powerful 
emotion excited in the human breast under 
such circumstances, is a pining after shelter, 
though it were but the shelter of a charcoal- 
burner’s hut; and an inn then seems to be an 
institution too completely blissful to be calmly 
thought abort as something actual and near. 
With my hat well pressed over my forehead 
to defy the wind; with my clothes containing 
a much larger quantity of water than of cloth, 
leather, or frieze; with my succulent boots 
treading monotonously through the marsh of 


the foo path, over which I could just make 
out the lowering shadow of the fir-forest, I 
plashed along ugh a mountain~pass in 
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Austria on an exceedingly wild night in 
September. Now and then, I was obliged to 
steady myself by planting my ataif in the 
mud, and standing still with my back to the 
om for afew minutes. Then, on I went, with 

eavy measured tread, counting my steps to 
wile away the time, ee them, and 
judiciously beginning a new calculation. 

Battle through trouble, and the baven or 
rest will be reached at last! Push on through 
the darkest night, and at length you will find 
aninn., I found, thus, the Inn of the Pass, 
its windows all quite dark ; the house had 
shut its eyes and gone to sleep for the night ; 
but then it might be easily nwakened. The 
wooden door, as usual, was wide open, but the 
real door of these mountain hostelries, which 
keeps intruders out, is not composed of wood, 
but of an immense quantity of bark—and bite, 
too, paras The light slumbers of the 
dog having been broken by my footfall, I 
waited patiently until his wrath should have 
propeny fulfilled the uses of a bell and 

nocker. Barking and howling on the dog’s 
part being, however, the accustomed lullaby 
of the inmates of the hostelry, the inn con- 
tinued to sleep soundly, I could not enter 
without losing some portion of my legs, and 
therefore proceeded to shout patiently in 
chorus with the dog, to throw nebbles against 
windows, and at Jength, when I was quite 
hoarse, to stand quiet in the rain, 


* Uncomplaining, hoping, til] 
Clinked the lattice bar,” 


and a lond “Who’s there?” rewarded the 
exertions of niyself and my brother chorister. 

The dog, satisfied with sounds of expla- 
nation, accosted me thereafter with a con- 
ciliatory growl, and when I groped my way 
into the dark room, and stretched myse 
upon a bench over which I had previously 
tumbled, he resumed his slumbers near m 
fect. Mine host, entering with a rude oil- 
lainp, looked at me eGriouAly and papas: | epee 
leaving me in the dark without a syllable of 
consolation. A swarm of flies, whose night’s 
reat I had broken, hummed and buzzed about 
me, and I began dreamily to speculate upon 
the probable result of sleeping in wet clothes 
upon a board, and tc wonder whether I should 
not feel less draught if I removed my quarters 
to the table, and whether there were knives 
and forks left there, which might be worse 
bed companions than ficas. Over the knife 
and fork question I must have fallen asleep, 
for I was dreaming of hot roast beef when a 

lare of light awakened me, and, looking up, 

saw two dameels, according to the expressive 
German idiom, drunk with sleep, who had 
been routed out of their beds, and were getting 
the table ready for my supper. 

From the dream of beef, it was an agreeable 
trausition to the reality of bread-and-cheese. 
The two stout peasant girls, unmistakeab! 
real, were busily producing wedges of blac: 


bread and an inexhaustible amount of goat- 


= 


cheese. .As for the mighty beer-glaases, 
ans ee lids, T did 


with their bright aven pewter 
not wonder at the fubjecte’ chosen by Dutch 
penta for what could there be on earth 
ner than such beer-glaasea, such bread-and- 
cheese, such a lamp-lighted kitchen, such 
handy t girls? 1 ate. I smoked my 
little travelling pipe. Memories and dreams 
mingled with the fact that a stout waitress 
was staring sleepily at me out of her dark 
eyes, and that I was staring sleepily at her ; 
and the fancy that we had been staring at one 
another sleepily somewhere else, I couldn’t 
remember where, I slept. I have no doubt 
I went to bed, for it was in bed that 1 
awoke. 

No, there was no rain inthe morning! I 
shaved by a ray of unadulterated sun-light. 
lt was a feast day of the Catholic church, and 
carte were rattling to the door outside ; and 
there were voices in a hubbub of sound, 
sparkling all over with laughter; and there 
was o fellow singing in the mountain 
dialect : 

“The snow has been falling, 
And I must stty here, 
For visit niy darling, 
I can’t, O dear! 


“The snow has been falling, 
The mountains are white, 
T’ve now a new darling, 
And that’s all right.” 


1 thought the matter of the song extremely 
questionable ; but the melody and manner of 
it were so blithe that they haunt me still— 
expecially while shaving. 

‘he kitchen, down-stairs, I found full of life 
and bustle. The guides, who keep none of the 
church holidays, were fortifying their souls 
with “schnaps.” The church-goers from the 
mountains, who still had far to go before they 
reached the pastor, were resting half-way, and 
bartering and comparing news together. The 
Waitresses were anything but sleepy; the 
ostler was eee in a thousand cares ; the 
cattle of the farmers stamped; and chafed 
their rusty bits outside. On the walls of the 
room, the pictures were of Hofer and of other 
champions of the mountains ; and, to me, the 
pou talked about their local memories. 

hey told -me of the famous defence of that 
pass during the “French wars ;” and how the 
man who built the inn in which we then 
talked, had defended the pass with the despe- 
rate energy of a Guerilla, and the success of 
an uuerring shot—-how, in tact, he had been 
the Leonidas of their unsung Thermopyle. 

A fine bold race of men they are who 
Glled this little world ; they won my respect 
at the first glance. The landlord, a powerful 
young man, came among us with a bold eye, 
neither blustering nor cringing ; he reviewed 
hig guesta with a free 


such aa might grace the of one of nature's 
gentlemen, . 
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Then to me, fortsfied with breakihst, came 
the ostler, saying that a car was ready—~a 
narrow little one-horsed curiosity; for curi- 
ous the car must be that is constructed to 
jog, unshattered, over these rough mountain 
roads. The horse was capering beside his 
pole—single horses in Austria are not in- 
dulged with shafte—and friend ostler, who 
was to drive me on to the next village, looked 
so unutterably contented with the world, 
laughing to himself out of the fulness of his 
delight, that 1 determined to share some 

t of his shower of good-humour by induc- 
ing him to talk to me. Accordingly I won 
his confidence by the offer of 4 cigar. Then, 
tu my great astonishment, he began praising 
the cigars of Milan in very gvod Italian. 
That made me curious, and I discovered that 
he had been a soldier in the fifth battalion of 
rifles, and had served in Italy. 

It had an odd eflect to hear this rude 
mountain peasant gable the music of Italian 
with hisunvouth dialect, and recall here, among 
the firs, the plains of Italy. Here, in the 
pleasant autumn morning, he was eloquent 
about the tumult and the roar of battle in 
the disastrous years 1848 and 1849. Uncon- 
scious of the horse and cart, and puffing man- 
fully at the cigar, he told, with earnest eyes, 
how he had loved ‘“ Fathe: Radetzky,” how 
the other generals often usked too much from 
the tired ti vops, how butteries were captured ; 
how he did not like eating polenta for his 
dinner ; mingling strangely the affairs or 
history with the story of the ostler. He 
had become a soldier through the love 
which he preserved still for the pomp of war, 
the arms, the gay dress, and the music. But 
he was a mountaineer when he enlisted ; and, 
on getting his discharge, he hurried back 
directly tu the mountains, resolved to enter 
into service where he could in his home 
district, without a sigh for sunny Italy. These 
mountaineers at home, seem to care little 
enough for the glories which we travel over 
sea and land to visit. Take them away, 
however, they are not easy until the firs 
again are rustling overhead, and they aru 
comfortably wrapped up in the mists of their 
own hulls. 

So our driver spoke with joy of his design 
to live another summer in his native place. 
This was a feast day, too, in the next village, 
and—secret of his abounding happiness—his 
Dirndl, his sweetheart, was there waiting for 
him ; yes, and we were now very near, he told 
me with a voice that came as if his heart 
were singing under it. 

The horse halts, snorting, and pricks u 
his ears at the loud sound of horns and 
fiddles in the village inn. Here our ride 
ends. The driver is gone in a minute, and 
has already found his place among the happy 


throng of dancers. That place I suppose 
to he-—-from the pair of ola ot that 
ow 


prances, and laughs, and swings round 
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thighs, and flings his arm in the air, convert- 
ing his finger and thumb into castanets! 
Peace ever rest upon lus love! 


QUT SHOOTING 


A MERRY sunshine shope over Vienna on 
the third day of September last I was sitting 
wn the early morning, looking at the little 
thimbleful of coffee and the two horns of 
bread, half roll half cake, which a fat Little 
housemaid had just brought into my room, 
wondering how, after such slender fare, | 
could wait pataently for dinner, when a loud, 
cheery voice cime ringing up the stains, anda 
young German frend presently flung open 
my door, and showed himself to my satanialod 
eycs in the complete sporting costume of lus 
country 

He wore a bigh crowned, white Tyrolese hat, 
with a feather in it, a lsht grecn coat, pio- 
fusely braided, black diess tiousers, and a 
pair of high Indian rubber fishing boots pre- 
poste: ously wide and large, a broad couteau de 
chasse hung at his side , a bran new belt con- 
fined his waist, and he carried a green pouch, 
large enough, when fillcd, to load a pony In 
short, he was 1n full sporting trim, and know- 
inz something of the manuers of his cuuntry- 
men, I saw at once that he meant pu 
tridge shootmg Hid I been a stianga, I 
should have supposed that hc came to me m 
costume from a mong rehearsal of Der 
Freischutz 

Bidding a bull dog and a terrier,which hehad 
brought with him as sporting dogs, be quict, 
while he put thar heads into a sort of br ws 
cage, called a muzzle here, he told me, 
with considerable cxcitement, that he was 
off to a shooting purty some sixtccn mules 
away, and that hi came to fetch me to the 
gathering 

* it will be a warm dvy,” I sud, pulling on 
my gaiters ‘ Is there much heavy ground 
to go over ?”— “No,” was the reply, ‘no- 
thing but the regular paths ” 

I wis soon ready, and without more ado 
we whistled up the bull-dog and the te1er 
In five minutes we were whisking away ma 
light phaeton with four “yuckeis” (a species 
of galloway, bred chiefly in Hunguy), along 
the 10ad to Gumpoldskirchen 

We found a party of some twenty o1 thuty 
“guns” assembled at the house of my friend s 
father The gentlemen were fortifying them- 
selves against impending fatigue with different 
varieties of aausage, cold game, ham, and such 
matters, in the consumption of which we 
heartily assisted. Presently, ali prepared to 
sas forth The weather, as 1s common mn 
the autun n, had changed since the besinning 
O the moruing, and a pretty keen wind now 
blew This nearly blew out the zeal of our 
companions, and promised to nip the bud of: 
our day’s sport , for your true German sports- 
man not care much for the actual at 
of game, uf he can only put on his shooting 
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clothes. Since, however, I had hazarded my 
day upon the speculation, I was indisposed 
to let the time be lost, and rallied those 
members of the party with whom I felt my- 
self to be on joking terms My frend at 
length travelled up staizs, and came back 
with a couple of ample catskin muffs, which 
were to be slung round our nechs by means 
of a cord, to keep ow. hands warm = Fortified 
thus, we at length got under way, singing 
melodious choruses on the pleasures of the 
chase The Germans sing much better than 
they hunt 

I soon found, as we proceeded, that our 
paity was diminishing , when we had quite 
reached the hunting ground, I found myself 
almost alone Our companmons had been 
dropped by the way singly, hke Hop o’-my- 
Thumb’s crumbs, and formed 1 line of sporting 
posts some twenty o: thuty yuds apart from 
one anopher We then stood at ease for an 
hour, with a keen wind in our teeth , while a 
section of our party touk a circuit for the 
establishment of a circle, within which the 
game was to be hemmed 

My frend at this tune had an oppor- 
tunity of mtroducimy me to a few stationary 
brethren A fat Litth Sancho, im dress 
boots, with a cout much too small for his 
broad back, stood ne uest to us He was 
atmacd with a small Swedish rifle, which was 
loadcd with ball When my friend presented 
me to him 38 ‘ Sir Smith,’ he answered “ Mr 
Sir, your most obcdient servant” The rest 
were a motly group of officers im uniform, 
and men m every costume but what we should 
suppose to be the right one , fine picturesque 
fellows with swecpimy moustaches, good 
beards, and gorgeously coloured clothes A 
punter might have been glad of them,— 
though certamly w English painter never 
would have grouped thm m a sketch of 
partiidge shooting 

At length a hum along the line informed 
us that the sport ww shortly to begin, and 
a student from Bonn who had included 
En lish in his studs turned to me with 
some excitemcnt, yaying “Sor, if you please 
now we coteh them will” Assuredly, there 
guloped hares in plenty down upon us with 
then heads up, and the partiidves were darting 
upward like rockets m all duections “ Lie 
quiet,” said I to the student, “for here comes 
a hare! "—“*T fear me uot,” was the 
reply The student, shuttig both his eyes, 
let off at the same time both his barrcls, 
and a horrid howl from my friend’s bull- 
dog, told us the result, which was pre- 
cisely the reverse of that which was either 
mtended or desired. A sharp fie now 
rang along our line, and the hare fell 
When we took him up, it appeared that 
our stout little {mend with the rifle had 1) e 
credit of one among the lucky shots, for 


besides bemg riddled like a sieve, our victim 
had his almost blown off 
In some alarm at these procecdings, | 
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refrained from firing, in order that I might 
keep a wary and an anxious eye upon the 
gentleman who had just shut the dog. My 
relief was inexpressible, when one of the 
keepers told me that he could do no farther 
harm, precaution living been taken to load 
his gun with powder only, and not to put in 
very much of that. 

My next care was to persuade our sports- 
men to leash up their dogs, or at least to send 
them to the rear; for, as the hares came 
down, the dogs immediately ran at them and 
gave chase, 80 that for some time there 
was no shouting to be had. One gentleman, 
whe atahihed an acquaintance by asking me 
whether I came “from England ont,” warned 
off the game by his stentorian hunting songs ; 
others broke the line, and ran into the circle, 
thereby exposing their limbs to the attack 
of small ae others flogged their dogs, 
who reaponded with igconlanl yells; and 
all had horus or whistles, into whieh they 


blew with lamentable perseverance, when | 


they were not otherwise employed. I grew 
at last accustomed to this acl of sport. As 
the krois or cirele included only too much 
eu by the time our lines closed we had 

ed one hundred and forty-five hares, and 
twenty-three brace of bids. 

It was now about three o’clock in the after- 
noon; for we had begun late, and with one 
delay or another the day had almost slipped 
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at last to wander homeward. We de 
through the fields and vineyards, singing as 
we came; for Germans breathe an atmo- 
sphere of music. The clear bell-like voices 
of the young girls sounded very sweetly 
in the rtill air of the evening, as we 
trooped pleasantly along. Of one voice I still 
remember the soft, liquid, pleading tones ; the 
songstress looked sv placid and 80 gentle, 
that one felt angels to be possible even on 
this side of the stars. 
And so our shouting party ended. 


THE BOBBIN-MILL AT AMBLESIDE. 





OctoneR is the time for the late traveller 
in the Lake District to wonder why little 
parties of men ame roaming at mid-day on 
the hill-sides, leaving their business below 
just xs the daylight hours aie becoming 
precious. October is the time for residents in 
the district to look up anxiously to these hill- 
sides, ‘and to peep into the recesses of the 
mountains, to see what woods are to fall this 
year under the axe. October is the time when 
the gentleman checks his horse under the 
grent sycamore in the village, or before the 
market-cross in the lttle towns, and reads, 
over the heads of the group on foot, the hand- 
bills, nailed up, or stuck on, which tell what 
lots of coppice-wood are on view for sale 


vut of our hands The keener sportsmen of during the latter days of the month. October 


our party were very anxious, therefore, to 
make the best use of our remaining time. 
But the appearance of a bevy of ladies wan- 
dering towards us through the distant fields, 
with a few symptoms of Junch, gave us now 
reason to expect a rest of some duration. So 
it turned out. Our quarter-master had 
pitched upon a pleasant nook in one of those 
elegant liitle patches of ground, half wood, 
half shrubbery, which is the favourite resort 
of pheasants, There, disembarrassing our- 
Relves of our guns, which had been slung over 
the shoulder, after German fashion, we sat 
down upon the grass. The afternoon had 
cleared again, and the day now felt to us 
quite warm after our eaercise. The ladies 
hung their bonnets on the boughs of trees, 
and lucky beanx obtuined the care of shawls 
and parasols. We grouped ourselves uncon- 
aciously into a Watteau picture, and enjoyed 
one of the pleasantest of Juncheons. The 
light wavy foliage of some young trees 
formed a bower overhead; a glorious hill- 
eountry, with the peaks of the Schneeberg, 
bounded the view before us in the distance 
Pleasant words aud merry tales went round 
with the goo wine, and before long a vagrant 
fiddle and a strolling flute had been attracted 
by the distant rouaic of our laughter. The 
fiddle and the flute made it quite certain to 
the meanest comprehension that our shooting 
for the day was over. So we yielded our- 
selves gladly to a dance. 

The peeping of the stars admonished us 


is the time when the land agent, well-hooted, 
makes his way through moss, Log, brambles, 
and underwood, into every corner of certain 
plantations, followed by a labourer, who 
carrics a great pot of white or red paint, and 
a brush, wherewith he marks the wood that is 
doomed. October is the time when the cooper, 
and the hooper, and the field-carpenter, and 
the bobbin-maker, come up from town and 
village tu the mountain side, to inspect the 
timber and coppice that are to be sold. These 
are the little parties that the late tourist 
watches from below. They are not leaving 
their business in the shortening days. They 
come here in the course of business, to 
measure, and inspect, and calculate, and make 
up their minds how high to go, in bidding on 
the auction day. It dues not follow that they 
have no pleasure, because they come upon 
business. It is probable that the weather is 
delicious. It usually is so towards the end of 
October, in this region. The air is probably so 
still that the wet is heard to drop before the 
intruders reach the hazels, and the acorn to 
fall as they pass the larger oaks. The bulrush 
is as still on the brink of the tarn, as the 
grey rock which juts into it; and both are 
ee and clear, by waters which 
are not disturbed by the wing of fly above, or 
the fin of fish from below. 
In that looking-glass, too, may perhaps be 
seen the first party of wild swans, arriving in 
time from the north, and now looking 
from their lofty flight, to see where they 
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will alight, and which of these mountain pools 
has cs oat promise of withered reeds and 
rushes for the nest, with seede and roots and 
water-insects for food. The sandpipers, which 
were running about so busily a month ago, are 
e; but the stonechat is flittihg among the 
Bushes, and click-clicking amidst the silence, 

The season has been fine here: it must 
have been fine, by the quantity of foliage left 
in the woods. Here and there a dead branch 
hangs down, torn by the equinoctial winds ; 
but the leaves hang thick: not only the 
red leaves of the oak, but the spotted leaves 
of the sycamore, and the lemon-coloured 
leaves of the birch. The season has been a 
fine one here ; what has it been in Alabama 
and South Carvlina? That is the question 
which most nearly concerns the bobbin- 
makers of this party. Their purchases of 
these coppices depen ee whether the 
cotton crop in America has been a good or a 
deficient one. It is of some importance to 
them whether the mulberries have flourished 
in Italy and India ; and whether the flax has 
ripened well in Ireland; and whether the 
farmers at home are caring most about their 
sheep or their corn; but the grand question 
18, what the season has been in the cotton- 
rrowing states of America. If Manchester is 
in good spirits, these bobbin-makers on the 
mountain may make up their minds to pay as 
high for coppice as they ever do, even tocighteen 
pounds per acre. If Manchester is low-spirited, 
they may even refuse to go beyond four pounds 

er acre. They muy resolve to buy, each for 

imself, ten thousand or twelve thousand feet ; 
or to buy only enough to hold on, until better 
news shall come to Manchester from over the 
Atlantic Ocean. Perhaps there may be amon 
the bobbin-makers one as sure of a deman 
fur his article as the coopers and hoopers, 
There are powder-mills at Klter Water ; and, 
as fire-arms are not out of use yet (nor likely 
tu be), charcoal is wanted ; and there is a viewer 
froin the powder-mills out on the hills to-day. 

The exploreis have examined the moun- 
tain ash, and the birch, in the more exposed 
situations. They now come down among the 
ash and beech groves ; and leap from tuft to 
tuft in the bogs, after the alder and the wil- 
low; and look well to the hazel, and the 
aspiring sycamore, in the sheltered recesses. 
‘Lhe wood is, for the most part, of from four- 
teen to sixteen years’ growth; though some 
may be of twenty. Thus, the excursion is to 
some new place, every October, for nearl 
twenty years,—the distance, however, is 
seldom more than twenty miles from any one 
man’s home. 

The wood will need a year’s seasoning in 
the sheds of the bobbin-mill; and by that 
time the prospects of trade may have changed ; 
but it comes to the same thing asif this grow- 
ing wood were to be used immediately ; for 
there is last year’s purchase stored up at 
home, and more or of it may be used 
this year, or left over for next. 
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In passing from wood to wond, our party 
winds through streams, aad dy lakes of 


arable lands, to reach the islands and pro« 
montories of coppice which are scattered be- 
tween. It is curious that the seasona in 
America, and the spirits of the Manchester 
people, should affect the scenery of the Lake 

istrict; but it isso. Hundreds of years ago 
the whole region was covered with wood, 
except where the Romans made clearings, for 
a camp here, and a road there. The Saxons 
afterwards settled on their traces, When the 
Normans came, and their monks established 
themselves at Furness, they sent out their 
husbandmen and herdsmen to titl the ground, 
and to pasture their flocks, farther and farther 
in the dales, and higher and higher up the 
hill-sides, building walls as they went, until the 
sunshine was let in over wide tracts, and the 
forest-hke look of the region nearly disap- 
peared. Yet, when Wordsworth was young, 
some old people at Wythburn (about ten 
mules on the Keswick road, under Helvellyn) 
told him of the time when the squirrel could 
go from Wythburn to Keswick on the tops of 
the trees, without touching the ground. In 
those days, the people grew their own flax or 
hemp, and their own wool; and the spinning 
and weaving were done at home; and itine- 
rant tailors went ther rounds through the 
district, staying at the farm-houses to make 
up the clothes. It did not occur to any one 
then (about a hundred years ago) that the 
woods of the district would be required to 
make this matter of popular clothing easier 
to everybody. Hence the felling went on too 
fast. Many patches of holly and ash were 
preserved within the higher enclosures, to 
feed the cattle and sheep, with the sprouts, 
where no other pasturage could be ob- 
tamed; but large tracts of rocky soil were 
laid bare, which had better have remained 
clothed with wood. Some improvement in the 
process of weaving had before this taken place. 
Ihe Kays, father and son, of Bury, in Lan- 
cashire, had invented the flying shuttle and 
the drop-box, by which much time was saved 
to the weaver, and a wider cloth could be 
produced by one pair of hands. But there 
was not thread enough or yarn enough, spun, to 
keep the shuttle going so fast as was wanted. 
The weaver had to go about something else, 
while waiting for the spinners ; yet, in thou- 
sands of cottages, the wheel was whirrmg 
from morning uutil night, every day but 
Sundays. 

This was a state of things which could not 
last ; for, in regard to the arts of life, a great 


want is sure to be soon met with a remedy. 


Several ae erty men invented spinning- 
machines, during the latter half of the last 
century, and before its close, it was shown that 
one thousand threads could be spun by one pair 
of hands. Instead of the pack-horse toiling 
along the mountain-path, which was then the 
only way open from Kendal to Whitehaven, 
there might now be seen the currie:’s wagon, 
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winding round the frills on a broad road, 
bringing the new cotton fabrics to the “ states- 
men's” dwe , but still carrying away the 
“homespun,” in which the Westmoreland 
folke were as yet dressed. The “single thread ” 
wheels were destined to whirr for some time 
longer; but a new source of profit was 
opening to those who held land. There was 
a call for an infinity of bobbins for the new 
spinning-machines ; and the proprietors of 
bobbin-muills came from a distance to buy up 
the coppices of the district. At first, the 
effect of this new demand was to lay the 
hill-sides barer than ever; but, as the wood 
ew again, and its owners saw that the 
demand was likely to be a lasting one, they 
began to foster their woods, and to plant 
anew on soil which could not grow anythin 
more immediately profitable. They arrang 
a succession of coppices, so as tu render it 
feasible to sell to the axe one after another, as 
it reached the age of from fifteen to twenty-one 
years. Thus, with every extenaion of the growth 
of cotton abroad, and of its manniacture 
at home, there has been a new chonebing of 
coppice in the Jake District; and much is 
the beauty of the scenery enhanced by this, 
and very valuable is the shelter given to 
flocks, and to human habitations, and to the 
tilled lands which lie between the woods. 
There are myriads of bobbins sent from the 
neighbourhood of Windermere, all over Lan- 
‘adnive and Yorkshire, and into Scotland and 
Ireland, and tothe United States, and our own 
colonies, and many to busy Belgium, where 
the sound of the loom is heard in clusters of 
towne. The bobbin-mills round Windermere 
are, five mills (belonging to three establish- 
ment#) at Stavely ; one at Troutbeck ; one at 
Hawkshead; one at Skelwith ; and one at 
Ambleside ; all, probably, visible at once from 
the top of Wansfell. That Ambleside mill was 
a very humble affair a quarter of a century 
ago. Let us see what may be found there now. 
The viewers have made up their minds 
about some tracta of ecppie on the sides of 
Wansfell, and we see by their looks that 
before the primroses and wood anemones 
cover the ground, in some dearly loved dells, 
every sheltering twig will be gone, and only 
stumps left. The axo will soon be calling out 
the echoes from the rocks above, and then we 
shall see piles of fagots, and stacks of bark, 
awaiting the wains which will come clinking 
and clanging and creaking along the wintry 
road, While the viewers go down one side 
‘of the mountains to see such portions of 
apap Wataon’s woods, at Calgarth, as are on 
sale this year, we will go down the other to 
Horrox's mill at Ambleside. 
Down we go, among the red ferns and green 


ynosses, and through many a boggy spot, to 
the road, and within hearing of the } pala 


the beck (brook) whieh scampers down the 
hillow between Wansfell an 
Patterdale, There lies Ambleside, 
‘the hase of the mountain—~a mile inland 
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the lake; and between us and Ambleside ig 
the exquisite waterfall, called Stockghy#l Force. 
Grander cataracts there may be—scarcely a 
more beautiful one A breast of rock, 
feathered with wood, divides the stream 
exactly in tWo—and each current takes two 
leaps ; 80 that the symmetry of the picture is 
singular. The two lesser falls above, and the 
two greater below, answer to each other, as 
by the nicest art ; yet the ravine is as wild as 
if nobody had been here since the old Briton 
and the wolf hid themselves together from 
the Romans who were making a camp at 
Ambleside, and a road along the ridge of the 
Troutbeck hills. Along the verge of the 
ravine and of the woods we go down, catching 
glimpses through the foliage of white foam, 
of green and brown stones, of clear gushes 
of water below, until we see a humble grey 
roof before us, and observe that the woods 
are opening, and that the waters are smooth 
as the oily flow of Niagara above Table Rock— 
smooth, but rapid, as we see by a red and 
yellow leaf here and there. Those leaves 
danced merily down from the bonyh, and 
now they are sailing joyously into the midst 
of a prodigious hubbub. They are close upon 
the Weir; and we are close upon the old 
mill, and the great brown water-wheel—a 
very dark brown, but shedding diamonds 
when touched by the sun; and now, in its 
wet sheen, reflecting the emerald colour of the 
opposite slope of the dell. 

his is not much like visiting Birmingham 
or Manchester manufactories. For the muddy 
canal, we have a cataract of water “softer 
than rain-water,” the proprietor assures us, 
and clear as starlight. The very sight of it, 
eapeny ove the Weir, and drowning the 
stones below, makes one thirsty. Instead of 
the coiling smoke, we have the balancing 
gossamer above the stream. The stir from 
the full shakes, but spares it. Instead of attic- 
windows opposite, we have the old rookery. 
The rooks are our spies and gossips here ; 
and they and the babbling waters seem to be 
telling tales against each other, all the year 
round, The rooks never fail, and the noise 
never fails. We asked the proprietor whether 
he had ever to complain of want of water. 
“Very rarely, indeed,” said he. “It is 
scant only in very hot and dry summers 
and has not been so for some years now.’ 
“And the noise; is it always like this?” 
Does he live in the sound of a cataract? 
O yes! and he never knows it, unless re- 
minded of it. And perhaps his men do not 
know what an infernal din they are living in, 
with those circular zaws, and the whirring of 
a multitude of wheels and lathes. We begin 
to shrink from it, though we have as yet got 
no further than the old milL We just look 
into it as we pass, and find it a mere room, 
packed now with materials. The path which 
ioe into the wood was the old road to 
the ; and this little yard held all the 
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It ig very different now. We and 
examine stacks of timber and poles— 
beech, ash, mountain-ash, sycamore, “seal” 
(sallow), hazel, birch, and alder. The greater 
part is stacked under slated roofs; but some 
piles stand uncovered at present. There is 
timber thick enough to make posts; and 
much of fourteen years’ growth—as large 
as a stout man’s leg—which is split and 
dressed into rails. hile the nes Re Saws 
and the lathes are at work, it is as well to 
make other things, besides bobbing; so we 
observe a new and much-improved kind of 
mangle in the old mill; and besides the 
posts and rails for fences, we see the legs 
of bedsteads lying about, and other neat 
pieces of turnery. 


THE BOBBIN-MILL AT AMBLESIDE. 
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| amidst a scene and an air which should make 
men, wise and long-lived. It is pretty sure 
that no such sinner belongs to this mill, It is 
known that Mr. Horrox will employ none 
such. From the moment that a man js found 
to have been drunk, he must come no more 
there. And this is an important discourage- 
ment of vice ; for nine-and-twenty men and 
boys (only eight boys) are employed at the 
‘mill; aud that is a number which tells upon so 
small a population as the people of Ambleside. 
| They are paid by the gross of bobbins ; 
‘and they earn from fourteen shillings to 
twenty-three shillings a week, at an average 
of fourpence per gross. There must be a 
change soon. The “ thread-men,” (spinners 
of sewing-cotton) in manufacturing towns, 


The knots of the stouter wood are sliced off have new machinery, by which bobbins can 


before the splitting ; and the peeling is done 
on the premises, while the wood 1s fresh. 
The peel serves for fuel; the baker buys 
for his ovens the chips and dust which lie 
almost knee-deep everywhere within the mill. 
As for the corners, and odds and ends of the 
wood, they are sold for “kindling” to the 
neighbours round. 

The circular-saws are from Sheffield. The 
rest of the machinery is home-made, Down 
in a chamber below the rest of the mill, are 
the cog-wheels, which are turned by the great 
water-wheel, There they whirl, smoothly, 
steadily; and between, and under them, 
ran be seen again the clear gushing waters, 
and green and grey rocks; and over them 
the sunny wvod, where the latest bees are 
swinging in the last blossoms of the year. 
Mr. Horrox’s house is completely covered 
with ivy; and the fuchsia and China-rose 
blossom beside the door. 

We may seem to dwell long on the natural 
features of the place ; but there is an unspeak- 
able charm in seeing the commonest manufac- 
turing toil cheered and brightened by the 
asta of that antique and ever-young 

eauty, who is supposed to be mournfully 
displaced by the establishment of the arts of 


life-——We would fain convey some sense of 


this charm to ow readers. We are thank- 
ful to be able to add, that there is here no 
drawback from the vice which is the curse 
of the district,—as of too many rural neigh- 
bourhoods. The one great pain to the in- 
habitants of the exquisite valley in which 
Ambleside lies, is the intemperance of the 
people. It is not quite so bad as it was; 
ut still, the early walker, who begins the 
winter day by a walk under the stars, 
when the last fragment of the gibbous 
moon hangs over Wansfell, is but too likely 
to meet the labourer staggering tipsy to 
his work. In the summer twilight, or 
the repose of Sunday afternoon, when the 
mind should be awake and enjoying the 
interval from bodily labour, too many two- 
legged brates may be seen, who have abdi- 
cated their prerogative of reason, and are 
courting disease and early death from drink, 


be produced at five cali os which here 
cost fourpence halfpenny. There have been 
contentions and strikes in those towns, 
ending, as strikes on account of machinery 
always do: aud the change must reach this 
place in natural course, 

And now for the process. The wood being 
sorted,—some sold in blocks to the turners at 
so much per solid foot, and poles to the 
hoopers by the thousand (six score to the 
hundred),—the tree-stem to be wrought is 
brought to the circular saw. It is first cut 
across into blocks. Then, the block is split 
into slices. A man and boy sit opposite each 
other, aut each end of the saw. The man 
applies the block, and pushes it from him 
sume way ; and the boy nishes the severance 
by drawing it towards him ;—their fingers 
being Dina kept out of danger. No accidents 
of consequence have happened at this mill; 
but, elsewhere, it has been no uncommon 
thing for a careless workman to have al] the 
fingers of one hand sawn off across the miq le. 
The wood is sliced into squares, abou\ a 
quarter of an inch thick, and of differdut 
sizes, according to the sort of bobbin, of 
which these slices are tomake the ends The 
squares are baked, dry as a brown crust, in 
an outhouse which has an iron floor, heated 
by a furnace beneath, On this floor the 
squares are laid in rows, thick and close, and 
shut in until they are done enough. After they 
are coul, they are bored with a round hole 
in the middle, which is to receive the shank. 
Two slices are glued together,—the corners 
of one crossing the sides of the other, that 
the grain may cross, and obviate fracture. 
One has a smaller hole than the other, that 
the end of the shank may fit in more securely. 
When glued, the cross-pieces are strung on a 
round iron bar, and screwed tight upon each 
other, to prevent warping. While they are 
thus drying, the shank is preparing. 

The shank is made round, in the lathe. It 
has next to be bored. This is done by boys, 
who sinpl drive the end against the stee 
borer which is teed ne copes poli bere a 
instant of time, the borer es i 
through to the inner end, The shank goes 
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again to the lathe, to be made a little smaller 
at each end, in order to fit into the holes in 
the cross-pieces, Mext, the end and the 
shank are to be united. A little boy, reese 
at a glue-pot, holds a dauber (as we may 
it), which is made of two rings, answering to 
the ns of the two holes in the cross-. 

jeces. He dabs these holes with glue, and 
fends the pieces to a man at his elbow, who 
inserts the end of the shank, and puts it in 
the way of a sharp 1ap from a driven hammer, 
which fixes 1t in its place. When both ends 
are thus glued on, we have a bobbin; but 
with ends that are square, large, and rough. | 
The bobbin goes to a lathe, where, 1n turning, 
it is met by a stout, three-sided sharp tooth: 
or blade, which, quicker than the eye can: 
follow, cuts off the corners, and leaves a 
bobbin, perfect in shape. It is still rough, | 
however; and it must be finshed in the: 
lathe ;—rounded at the edges, and smoothed, 
and, if necessary, grooved. 

Some bobbins, wanted for certain kinds of 
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hoop. Do our readers wonder how the 
horse, the mare, and the dog can help in 
making hoops? The answer is, these are 
nicknames, given to the sort of bench on 
which the workman sits, in different ae 
of hoop-making. To cleave the poles, the 
man sits on a raised log, “the horse,” and 
simply splits the unpeeled wood into two or 
four pieces, with an axe. These pieces are 
taken possession of by the boy on “the mare,” 
who, by a treadle, raises or lets fall a block, 
to hold fast his strip of wood, which he thins 


and equalises with a two-handled knife, to 


render it smooth, and phable for the “ bend- 


ing” machine. This machine consists simply 


of a pair of rollers turned by a cog-wheel and 
a winch: the strip of wood being drawn out 
between the rollers. 

Next, the strips have to be made into 
hoops. A man who sits in the middle of the 
shed, with a stout model hoop on his knees, 
bends the strip round within the model, 
tukes it out, and tics it with string, and then 


spinning, must have their bore lined with a bends within it another and another strip, 
smoother substance than the ordinary wood (tying none but the frst), until he has made a 
When they are thus hued, they are said to be | compact mass of hoopng. Nothing can well 
“bushed.” Some are “ bushed ” with metal ; | be slower, or more primitive. 

some with box-wood. In some, the “bush ”| Still, the business is a profitable one. Hoops 
govs only part of the way through the hore ;/ are sent from Ambleside over the far paris of 
in others, the whole way. When the lining the globe. The very largest go to Liverpool. 


is of box, the bobbin and the “bush” are 
fluted, in order to ft more firmly mto each 
other, All who have csamined bobbins may 





These sell for about five pounds per thousand 
(ix acore tu the bundred), In seasons when 
copses are scarce, or w hen the demand for casks 
is great, coopers have given as much as nine 


remember that a circle of hyhter or darker | 
woud appears round the boie, This 1s the 
“bush.” | cannot, however, go on. If it be true that, 

Now we have bobbins before us of various; by new machinery, a porter barrel can_ be 
shapes and sizes, some for silk ; some for flax; made complete, from the tree to the heading, 
some for wool, as well as the myriads for cot- in five mmutes, it cannot be that the slow 
ton; and here are also parts of the shuttle of and clumsy method of fashioning hoops by 
the Manchester weaver. Does anything re-) hand can remain, even in the old-fashioned 


or ten pounds per thousand for hoops. This 


inain to be done? Yes ; some buyers like to’ 
have ther bobbins dyed ; some prefer then 
black ; some, oak colour ; some, yellow. The 
black dye is obtained from logwood and from 
copperas ; the oak from per aud fustic ; 
and the yellow from fustic, with a httle alum, 
The dye certamly gives a tinished appearance 
to the bobbins ; and Jadies know that, when 
buying sewing cotton. The eye is drawn 
towarda the neatness of black or oak-coloured 
bobbins, in preference to the undyed,—other 
things being rc The dyeing is done by 
boiling the bobbina in coppers, with the 
chemical materials. : 
We were tempted to follow the fagots of 
— down to the hooper's, to see what was 
oing there. The new-world spirit, which 1s 
found wherever machinery 18 whirling, has 
not made its bias into the hoopers’ sheds 
in Ambleside Here is no hvad-sphitting din 
e-no cloud of wood-dust, which visibly fills 
tho nostrils of the turners at the lathe, and 
makes the visitor inquire about diseases of 
the lungs. Here, hall-a-dozen men and boys 
are at, work, with no newer machinery than 
“the howae,” *the mare,” “the dog,” and the 


Lake District. 

We may soon be having some instrument 
which will rain hoops as a fire-work gives 
out sparks, or as rings of luminous vapour 
ascend from the chemical lecturer’s magic 
wine-vlass Meanwhile, “the horse,” “ the 
mare,” and “the dog,” with their stiff backs 
and wooden heads, look as if they did not 
mean to budge, and had never heard of 
change. 


ROOM IN THE WORLD. 


THERE is room in the world for the wealthy and great, 
For princes to reign in magnificent state ; 

Yor the courtier to bend, for the noble to sue, 

If the hearts of all these be but honest and true. 


And there's room in the world for the lowly and meek, 
For the hard horny hand, aud the toil-furrow'd chee:. ; 
For the acholar to think, for the merchant to trade, 
So these are found upnght and just in their grade. 


Bat room there is none for the wicked; and naughi, 
For the souls that with teeming corruption are fraught; 
The world would be small were its aoeans all land, 
To harbour and feed such a pestilent band, 


Dinrite Dlekens.} 


Reot ont from among ye, by teaching the mind, 
By training the heart, this chief eurse of mankind! 
‘Tis a duty ye owe to the forthcoming race— 
Confess it in time, and discharge it with grace! 





THE OVERLAND MAIL BAG. 


Every fortuight, or thereabouts—not always 
regularly, for there are winds and tides, and 
other contingencies by land and water, that 
obstruct the progress of keels and wheels— 
the newspapers present their readers with 
two or three columns of closely-printed intel- 
ligence just conveyed to them from China and 
India by the Overland Mail. Of the millions 
who constitute the population of these islands, 
the numbers are comparatively small that 
take a direct interest in the news which thus 
comes journeying over mountains and seas 
with the plague-spots and spices of the East 
in its leaves; and of these the immediate 
curiosity is satisfied, for the most part, with 
an anxious glance at the deaths and pro- 
motions, the marriages and sick-lists, the 
arrivals and departures, A still smaller 
number entcr into the pith of the matter 
recorded in these snatches of contemporary 
history, or comprehend the magnitude of the 
destinies that are sometimes shadowed out 
in dim little paragraphs from nooks and 
corners of the great frontier regions that 
stretch their mis-shapen limbs beyond the 
Indus. For the rest, the news frum India, 
except in its grand results, or when some 
terrible war throws up to the surface its 
exciting details, is little better than a con- 
fusect heap of unsettled orthographies and 
a pr ara names, mixed up with be- 
wildering policies and dynastic 1evolutions, 
which are fearfully chaotic to the general 
understanding, and which fall upon the ima- 
gination of the multitude very much hke the 
traditions of an extinct world. 

Yet there is no intelhgence from our pos- 
sessions in any part of the globe so important 
in its issues, so strange or startling in its 
every-day facts, or so romantic and pic- 
turesque in its antecedents and aasociations, as 
the intelligence which is brought to us by the 
Overland Mail. Let the reader spread out 
before him a map of India—not confimng his 
speculations to Hindostan, to the palatial 
cities of the Presidencies, steeped in the mys- 
terious music of a climate abounding with 
invisrble life, or the cool ranges of the Hima- 
layas, or the remoter out-posts where we 
have established the limits of our power—but 
looking onwards into kingdoms and empires 
protected by our alliance, or preserved in their 
equilibrium by the neighbourhood of our 
authority, the Punjab and the Derejat, Can- 
dahar and Cabul, running up to the sunny 
lines of Persia, where a hundred races cluster 
in their mountain fastnesses, or scatter their 
camps over the plains and valleys—and let 

im endeavour to realise to himself the vital 
energies that are wakened up itto perpetual 
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conflict in those distant scenes, the collisions 
of class and clan, the struggles for power, the 
feuds and jealousies, and legacies of wrongs 
and revenger, that rack the passions of these 
wild communities, and he will begin tu feel 
a livelier human interest in the two or three 
dense columus, at present very dry and 
obscure to him, which are gleaned from the 
despatches of the Overland Mail, and poured 
out, not always, perhaps, with sufficient clear- 
ness, into our daily papers. Collecting a little 
preliminary information concerning the influ- 
ences and intrigues at work amongst Afghans, 
and Sikhs, and Oosbegs, and other dusky 
races in that quarter, and ascertaining how 
intimately the security of our Oriental em- 
pire 1s involved in our relations with them, 
and how every stir amongst them affects the 
sympathies and superstitions, the fears, hopes, 
and hidden desires of the native population 
within our own territories, he will no longer 
regard with indifference the arrival of a 
budget from the East. He will understand 
the importance that is attached to the few 
pregnant lines which announce the dates of 
the last advices from Bengal and Agra, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay. . 

The last few Overland Mauls have been 
freighted with news of an omious character ; 
for some months to come we may look for 
intelligence still more alarming. We should 
probably fcel as little interest in the fact, 
that the Shah of Persia had thrown a large 
body of troops into the distant fortress of 
Herat, which stands close to nis own frontier, 
and a long way from ours, as we should 
fcel in a scrap of flowery heroics out of the 
“Pekin Gazette,” were it not that the pre- 
sence of a Persian army at that particular 
point (never menaced by the Shah-in-Shah 
without sinister mot ‘es) is likely in its 
remote results to affect very seriously, if not 
actually to endange:, the safety of British 
India. 

The circumstances of the case are these: 
—On the 4th of last June, the ruler of 
Herat, Yar Mahommed Khan, died, and be- 
queathed the throne to his son, Syed Mahomed. 
Now, this Yar Mahonied, a inan hideous and 
ill-conditioned in mind and body, was one of 
those numerous usurpers, whose dashing ex- 
ploits furmsh unlimited imaterials for the 
dramatic genius of the amphitheatre ; and 
his death, therefore, was the immediate signal 
for a simultancous outbreak in several quar- 
ters, each setting up its own claimant, pre- 
limumary to an indefinite series of discursive 
forays, pleasantly called in that country a war 
of succession. Arnongst the foremost claim- 
ants are the chiefs of Candahar, who have 
much the same sort of right to the throne as 
the robbers of the Rhine had to the plunder 
of the defenceless vessels that floated under 
their “castled crags.” But they thought they 
had at least aa good a right to the Heratee 
kingdom as its late owner, and so they de- 
seended upon the city with four thousand 
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horsemen ; and, having easily overcome Syed 
Mehomed, who is nted to be an im- 
becile and incapable peraun, they applied to 
the Shab of Persia for help to enable them to 
keep their conquest. The Shah at once re- 
sponded to the request, by sending an army 
of twelve thousand men avowedly to their 
assistance, but really in the hope of recover- 
ing the authority formerly held by Persia over 
that provinces, In the meanwhile, the im- 
broglio was thickening in other directions. 
Dost Mahomed, Khan of Cabul, indignant 
at the boldness of the Candahar chiefs, who 
are tributary to his power, marched upon 
their capital, of which he will doubtless finally 
dispossess them, and placing one of his sons 
at the head of a large force, sent him forward 
to Herat to dispute the vacated sovereignty, 
to which the ambitious youth has a sort of 
left handed claim, by virtue of bis marriage 
with one of the thousand-and-one daughters 
of the late Yar Mahomed. Of the other 
claimants who have started up, including the 
ple sons of the Prince who had 5 
deposed by the late ruler, we need not speak, 
as their Manges of success are utterly obhi- 
terated by the superior strength and influence 
of their opponents. 

Such are the royal and revolutionary broils 
in course of development round the be 
leaguered walls of Werat. The mere English 
reader (a personage who is supposed to know 
nothing of the domygs of foreign races, or, as 
the Chinese more deseriptively call them, 
“ outside barbarians,”) will naturally ask, 
“What have we to do with the feuds of 
these people?" Tt waa to elicit and answer 
that very question that we have invoked 
attention to the warning vowe of the Over- 
land Mail. 

Upon the scene of conflict and eonfusion 
which we have indicated, rather than depicted, 
there falls a ee light from a great distance, 
which, growing broader and broader, and 
sal ais uearer and nearer every moment, 
will soon shed such an illumination over the 
battle-field, as to leave us no longer in doubt 
as to what interest we have in the complicated 
struggle now going forward. Watching with 
avidity every vicissitude of fortune that pro- 
mises to produce a convulsion in those regions, 
Russia has not been an unobservant spectator 
of the death of the Khan of Herat, and the 
contentions that have grown out of it; and, 
seizing upon the oppurtunity it seemed to 
throw obs for carryimg into execution one of 
the old Muscovite schemes of aggrandisement, 
rapidly transported to the northern coust 
of the Caspian Sed a body of troops, that 
had no sooner effected their landing there, 
wnder the pretext of proceeding agaimat the 
Tarkomans, than, casting off all disguise 
as to their real motive, they commenced 
their onward march in the direction of 
Herat. What have the Russians to de with 
the affairs of Herat, which lies on the 
frontiexs of Persia, divided from them by the 
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whole of that kingdom? This is the point 
for tion. 

The invasion of India has long been one of 
the grand projects of the Czara. They have 


endeavoured to initiate this design in a 
variety of ways, and under a hundred different 


excuses ; sometimes by arms, sometimes by 
subtle diplomacies, undermining other powers 
at the Court of Teheran, and endeavouring 
to sap the influence of the English in their 
relation with the border tribes. The notion 
of a Russian invasion of India used to be 
regarded by us at one time ag a pure chimera ; 
while, at other periods, it has produced all 
over British India a feeling of alarm little 
short of a panic. We appear never to have 
been able exactly to make up our minds as to 
the practicability of so gigantic an enterprise. 
But we have grown wiser by experience, and 
can no longer affect indifference to the agita- 
tion of a scheme which, whether its ultimate 
achievement be likely or not, is calculated, 
even in the attempt, to involve us in the most 
serious difficulties 

Russia 18 the only European power whose 
geographical position would enable her to 
embark iu such an undertaking with the 
slightest prospect ‘of success. She alone pos- 
sesses a frontier in Asia, which brings her 
mto immediate intercourse with the Asiatic 
nations ; and she has the larvest interest of 
all the European powers in seeking to divert 
the conunerce of the East from its present 
channels, The highway from Russia to India 
lies through Persia. Nature has set up an 
almost impassable barrier between them, in 
the stupendous chain of the Caucasus ; yet, in 
spite of that obstacle, the C'zars have steadily 
persevered for a huudred years, at an enor- 
mous expenditure, in their effurts to establish 
themselves beyond the Caucasus, for the 
furtherance of ulterior views, which clearly 
pointed to the rich shores of the Indus. Hence 
the expedition of Peter the Great from 
Astracan, the prodigious outlay at which 
Catherine tried to mamtain herself in Georgia, 
the subsequent absurption of that kingdom 
into ds nasties empire, and the constant 
intrigues of the Russians to detach Persia 
from the English alliance. The present move- 
ment upon Herat is part and parcel of the 
sume policy; and we are justified by the 
history of the past, in believing that Persia is 
mer ly the dupe and instrument of the 
Autocrat. But it is necessary to explain why 
the clustering of foreign levies round the 
ramparts of a small fortified town on the 
remote confines of in ager acquires an 
air of suspicion which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would not necessarily attach to 
a a "T ealled, after the imagerial of 

erat is ¢ the i inl way 

the Easterns, the key of India, or, sometimes, 
‘the gate of India, It derives this title from its 


a” 


srl which presents the most available 
is 


for a plan of ations against India, 
being within an sauy Siakauce of our frontier, 
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and otherwise admirably situated for the' end. We hunted Dost Mahomed from his 
occupation of a hostile army. The only inter-. throne, set up in his place the miserable 
vening country between Herat and the Indus prince he had deposed, and, after the loss of 
is the kingdom of Cabul, or Afghanistan, as‘ millions of money and many thousands of 
it is indifferently named, whose present ruler, : lives, were only too glad to restore that able 
Dost Mahomed, has suffered wrongs and in- ruler to his throne ae Dost Mahomed is 
dignities enough at our hands to tempt him, still sovereign of Cabul, evincing the same 
should the opportunity ever anise, to turn the | energy and resolution that had marked his 
balance against us. We once before threw) career from the beginning; and, seeme hie 
him into the arms of Russia and Persia, when | kingdom threatened by the same perils which 
we declared war upon him in 1838, not only |impended over it in 1838, he is now on his 
without justification, but in open violation of| way to Herat, to make his stand, single- 


every principle of Justice and sound policy. 
That was the disastrous war in which our 
whole army was cut off to a single man on 
its retreat from Cabul, and which was 
rendered no less memorable and Te 
hy the sufferings of Sale’s brigade at Jellalabad, 
and the mutimes at Candahar. A history ot | 
that war, drawn from a mags of unpublished 
correspondence, diaries, and official documents, 
has just appeared.* It shows that the cir- 
cumstances which then led to the invasion 
of Afyhanistan were as nearly as possible 
identical with the incidents at this moment 
in course of development at JIerat ; and as 
the details with which it furmshes us have 
a direct application to the present crisis, 
we will avail ourselves of a few passing 
memorabilia from its pages. 

The grounds upon which we entered into 
that war were of no greater urgency than the 
dangers which now menace us from the same 

oint. A Persian army was encamped before 

erat; Russian officers and engineers were 
engaged in its ranks, directing aud assisting 
its movements; and, as there was no doubt 
that, if Herat had fallen, the conquerors 
would have overrun the kingdom of Cabul, 
and finally taken up their position on the banks 
of the Indus, it was clear that our security 
was doubly implicated in the issue. There 
were twu courses open to us—to compel Persia 
to raise the siege of Herat, which we should 
have been justified in doing by existing 
treaties, or to form a defensive alliance with 
the reigning sovereign of Cabul, who was 
eager to daltigute friendly relations with us: 
or we might have combined these two courses 
with still greater advantage. We did neither; 
but, with a violent disregard of right and 
reason, we declared war, not agamst the 
Persians, who had broken faith with us, but 
against Dost Mahomed, who was as much 
interested as we were ourselves in driving the 
invaders out of Afghanistan. “It was, in- 
deed,” exclaims Mr. Kaye, “an experiment on 
the forbearance alike of God and of man ; and 
therefore, though it might dawn in success 
and triumph, it was sure to end in failure aud 
disgrace.” And in failure, and disgrace, and 
ignominy, unparalleled in our annals, it did 


* History of the War in Afghanistan, From the unpub- 
lished letters and journals of polities] and military Officers 
caployed in Afghanistan throughout the entire ‘period of 
a pst with that country. By John William 

ye. 
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handed, on the threshold of his territories, 
against the common enemy. We wait, with 
no ordinary anxiety, for the announcement of 
the measures England will adopt in this 
emergency, 

In the meanwhile, let us glance at the spot 
upon which the struggle for empire is about 
to take place. 

We Caw very little concerning Herat 
before the Persians invested it in 1838; and 
we might stil] have remained in comparative 
ignorance of its actual resources, but for the 
accidental presence of a gallant young English- 
man, who, happening to be in the neighbour. 
hood at the time, offered his services to the 
besieged, and was mainly instrumental, by his 
courage and intelligence, in enabling the gar-~ 
rison to hold out for nearly ten months, when 
the Persians, despairing of making any im- 
pression on the place, struck their tents, and 
turned their faces towards Teheran, That 
young Englishman was Eldred Pottinger ; and 
from the journals he kept at the time, in 
addition to other sources of information, Mr. 
Kaye has drawn up a narrative of the siege, 
which will be read with interest, not louly on 
account of the novelty of the matter, but the 
striking and picturesque traits with which it 
abounds. 

Herat stands in a rich valley, variegated 
with corn-fields, vineyards, and gardens, and 
rears its ramparts at the only point of} the 
great mountain range which presents facilities 
for the transport of artillery. The surroulnd- 
ing country, within which converge all thve 
great roads leading to India, is so singularly 
rich and fertile, that it is known as the 
Granary of Central Asia, Jt is one of the 
greatest emporiums of Asiatic commerce, and 
posse’ses within itself so much natural wealth 
as to be capable of affording supplies for an 
army of more than ten times the number at 
present collected in and about the city. But 
the charm and heauty of the place is all out- 
side the wally: the moment you enter the 
streets, you are struck by the repulsive con- 
trast between the filth of the town, aud the 
freshness and cheerfulness of the country. 
Like most Eastern cities, the interior of 
Herat is a heap of mud and accumulated 
refuse, 

The art of sewerage ia unknown amongst our 
excellent friends the Afghans. There is not 
even a drain or gully in Herat, to carry off 
the heavy rains, which, instead of being con« 
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ducted out of the streeta, are carefully col- 


lected in stagnant pools, dug expressly for the al 


purpose, in the open streets. This ingenious 
contrivance for securing to the inhabitants 
the greatest possible amount of unhealthiness 
in the saa, et ssible form, is rendered 
still more tive by certain practices, which 
prevail amongst the people, of flinging out 
their dead cata and dogs, and other contami- 
nating putridities, into the middle of the 
atreets, where they are suffered to rot and 
wolutilize into the air. Yet this city was 
originally built with infinite pains and inag- 
nificence, and constructed with a skilful eye 
to its defences, Fortified on all sides, by a 
deep ditch, and solid earthen walls, pierced 
by gates, and defended by outworks, it pre- 
nented an almost monte able aspect ; although 
at the time when the Persians assailed it, the 
fortifications appear to have been so much ne- 
glected, that had the hesiegera conducted their 
operations with ordinary tact, they might have 
carried the place, according to the hest mili- 
tary authorities, in four-and-twenty hours 
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exceptions, to the t time,) numbering 
her about forty-five thousand souls, 
consists of a strange mixture of Hindoos, 
Armenians, and Jews. It was a period of 
domestic savagery when Prince Kamran, 
whom the Persians came to dis ruled 
over the Heratee dominion. e local Go- 
vernor was allowed so small a salary, that he 
made up for the short-comings of his income 
by plundering the houses of the inhabitants, 
and selling the people into slavery, just as 
the prodigal proprietor of a well-wooded 
estate would cut down his timber whenever 
he wanted to raise a sum of money for his 
exigencies. The consequence was, that the 
people of Herat lived in a state of continual 
fear. They wore in their anxious faces the 
aspect of a miserable and harassed race. 
Every man suspected his neighbour, and 
lurked about corners, and hurried stealthily 
through the streets with looks of watchfulness 
and alarm, as if he were endeavouring to es- 
cape observation, or fly from pursuit. Women 
hardly ever made their appearance out of 


From the description Mr Kaye rives us of | loors ; and after dark it was dangerous even 


the city, we gather that "forms a quadrangle, 
the four sides of whieh are of nen ly equal 
length, a little less “than a tile in extent, 
fronting the four ‘points of the compass, The 
main defences, Consisted of two covered ways, 
or faussebraies, on the slope of the embank- 


& 











ments, Of,e within, and the other without, the 
ditch ; the outer one being on a level with the 
surrounding country. On the northern ride 
Pore U¥ the citadel, which, overlooking the city, 
and ““ti built of excellent brick masonry, 
with ich ramparts and towers, was the 
ge at point of the whole. 


internal structure of the city is per- 
fectly regular, and in strict accordance with 
its &xternal form. Jt is divided into four 
BeCtl ona, by two priucipal streets, which croas 
each. other at right angles in the centre. The 
WWW ner in which these streets are built, with 
chotps on the lower floors, and covered in at 
? 
the. top with a succession of small domes 
epringing from arches, so as to form splendid 
bazaars, realises in the description those 
pictures of Oriental pomp aud wealth which 
the European iuagination associates with the 
gay marts of the East, but, unfortunately, 
these graceful outlines, enlivened to the roof 
with Sis lively tints that flash upon the eyes 
from the richest stuffs of the East, will not 
bear close inspection. The bazaars have fallen 
into ruin, and are literally choked up with 
rubbish. The decay of all this fine masonry 
is the inevitable consequence of a singular 
defect in the architecture, common to all 
similar structures in that country,—not one 
of the arches having a key-stone, in the 
abeence of which, a vacancy is left in the 
apex, filled up loosely with bits of broken 


bricka. 
The population of Herat, (we are apeakin, 
of it as it was described by Pottinger, an: 


the description, no doubt, appRes, with slight 


‘for men to go abidad withoury armed es*orts. 


The shops were hastily shut up before sunset ; 
and all through the night the poor people, who 
had locked themselves up for quiet and secu- 
rity in their houses, were scared by shrieks, 
and cries, and challenges, ringing up from the 
streets, where the rulers of the city were way- 
laying and kidnapping such of their luckless 
subjects as were foolhardy enough to linger 
outside their doors, or to thread in the dusk 
any of the avenues of the town, in pursuit of 
their pleasures or their business. Such a 
state of things iv incredible out of that king- 
dom, or Ogredom, of Dahomey, where human 
traffic is a royalty, systematically worked and 
fiscally protected, like a herring-fishery, or a 
gold mine. But there are many incredible 
things done in the East, of which we have yet 
to learn the mysteries. 

It was this seizing and selling of men and 
women, which furnished the Shah of Persia with 
a pretext for laying siege to Herat in 1838, 
Amongst the indiscriminate victims by whose 
blood and muscles the Governor’s coffers were 
thus continually replenished, were many 
Persians ; and the Shah was no doubt per- 
fectly justified in seeking an indemnification 
for the wrongs soniantad against his subjects. 
But it was only a pretext, after all; and if 
there had not been another motive at the 
bottom, the probability is that he would 
never have troubled himself to vindicate at 
Herat personal rights which he treated with 
royal contempt at home, The motive is 
easily explained. 

Herat was formerly tributary to Persia: 
and even when it was governed by an ay er 
ee it, continued to pay tribute to the Shah, 

iaguised under the name of a t. That 
Persia should desire to recover her influence 
in Herat, and be ready to seize upon the 
Aimsiest pretence fur making war upon it, 
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was natural enough, considering with what 
naked audacity self-interest and brute force 
override all considerations of reason and 
equity in the East. The Shah had just 
enough of excuse in the conduct of the 
Afghan rulers towards the Persian dwellers 
in the city to give a faint colouring of justifi- 
eation to the expedition. The Persians were 
undoubtedly heavily oppressed by the reign- 
ing powers at Herat. It was not merely that 
they were robbed and sold as slaves. Behind 
these iniquities there was a sectarian grudge, 
which gave a marked and special character to 
the tyranny under which they suffered. The 
Persians generally belong to the Sheeah, the 
Afghans to the Svonee, sect. Christendom 
itself—even to the fires of Smithfield and the 
massacres of Puris—never exhibited fiercer 
heartpurnings and hostilities than rage be- 
tween Soonee and Sheeah ; an analogy which 
will\help the reader to as vivid a picture as 
wen give him of the unchristian enmities 
by Which these faithful infidels are distin- 
onished. 
derat, the classes in whom all arbitrary 
power was vested, were Svonees to a man, 
while the shopkeepers and peaceful inhabit- 
ants were tor the most part Sheeahs. Hence, 
in addition to the vulgar object of mere con- 
fiscation, the Afghan governing powers were 
enabled to indulge their pious enthusiasm in 
the persecution of the heretic citizens. The 
case was a hard one upon the Sheeahs ; and 
it was worthy of so magnificent a monarch 
as the Shah to take it up. But how did it 
happen that Russian officers and engineers 
were mixed up in his councils and strategies 
on this oceasion? What had they to do with 
the rights of conscience, or the souls, bodies, 
and goods of the Sheeahs ? 

Simply this, that Russia was interested in 
urging on the Shah to the conquest of that 
commanding position, for exactly the same 
reason which moved the monkey to muke 
use of the cat’s paw in snatching the nut 
out of the fire. For upwards of a century, 


; ae 


she hopes ultimately to achieve, by insensibly 
sapping the internal strength and self-reliance 
of Persia, weakening her relations with 
England, and rendering her more and more 
dependent on Russian aid and protection. 
Over and over again she has pointed out to 
Persia the advantages that would accrue 
from the subjugation of Herat, Khorassan, 
and Khiva ; and the Shah, too eager to swallow 
the bait, seems never to have been able to 
detect the hook it concealed. 

The same game is now playing over again ; 
Persia is actually represented in Herat by 
twelve thousand men ; and Russia is moving to 
her help from the shores of the Caspian. In 
1838, Persia had some ground of justification ; 
now she has none. It is a sheer act of inva- 
sion, rendered additionally suspicious by the 
sympathy of the still remoter power who is 
on the road to her assistance. As to the 
claims of the Candahar chicfs to the throne 
of Herat, which Persia has undertaken to 
champion—how is she concerned in them, 


The rulers and the soldiery of} even supposing them to be valid? The fact 


that they are destitute of any legitimate 
foundation, only proves that her object is to 
heighten and exasperate the internal feuds 
out of which she expects to snatch a profit for 
herself. 

It would entangle us in an intricate story of 
Royal-family jars to tiace out the question of 
legitimacy ; but there 1s no difficulty in show- 
iny, that whoever may be the righttul heir of 
the smeared and shattered sceptre, it certainly 
cannot be the aspiring individual set op by 
the Candahar chiefs, The population of Af- 
ghanistan is divided into two principal clans 
or tribes, the Populzyes and the Burukzyes. 
The Suddozye, or royal race, was a branch of 
the former ; and out of these Suddozyes came 
all the kings, by the Onental right divine ; 
even the prime ministers being created from 
the same privileged stock. The Suddozyes, 
however, were no more immortal than the 
Bourbons in their holdings, and it happeued 
some thirty years ago, more or Jess, that the 


Russia has been possessed by the grand idea | Suddozyes were dethroned and driven out by 
of founding an Eastern empire ; and the way|the Barukzyes, who, in the person of Dost 


to it, as we have shown, lies through Persia. 
But as the subjugation of the whole of Persia 
by force of arms would have been a work of 

definite expenditure in time and treasures, 
it has been skilfully prosecuted up to the 
present hour by other means—by bit-by-bit 
ucquisitions, by corrupting the governors of 
provinces, to which the institutions of Persia 
afford peculiar facilities, and by that subtle 
machinery of secret diplomacy in which 
Russia excels all the rest of the world. Thus, 
constantly interfering in the affuirs of the 
Shah, givin him the most friendly advice, 
professing the most anxious interest in his 
 esanlaes placing armies at his disposal, 

ttering his ambition, and pampering his 
love of show and aggrandisement by a variety 
of seductive suggestions and proposals, Russia 
has never lost sight of the object which 


Mahomed, took possession of the throne. The 
history of Dost Mahomed’s career, and of the 
war which was undertaken to depose him, and 
which ended in his final restoration and re- 
cognition, is related so fully and clearly by 
Mr. Kaye, that, for all requisite informa- 
tion concerning the popular Barukzye dynasty, 
we cannot do better than refer the reader to 
that work. 

When Dost Mahomed assumed the go- 
vernment of Cabul, the only vestige of the 
Suddozye royalties that remained above the 
earth; was concentrated in Shah Kamran, 
a wretched old man, debilitated by debauchery, 
and ferocious and heartless by nature, who 
was allowed to retain a pageant of sovereignty 
in the Khanship of Herat. It was under his 
rule that the city was stricken with the 
curses of that fiendish despotism to which we 
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have already alluded The Shah Kamran 
hal a prime minister, who was a still more 
repulsive monster than himeelf, “a stout, 
equare built men,” says our histonan, “of 
middle height, with 1 heavy stern counte- 
nance, thick negro-like hips, bad straggling 
tecth, an overhanging brow, and an abruptly 
receding forelic u Ihe human demon, 
whose pnitrait stinds out so sharply m this 
mninute des riptr u, was the late sovereign of 
Herat, ¥u Mahomed Khan He rebelled 
against din master, and hid the honor of 
turnings oul the last of the Suddozyes Tle 
appears to heave Laccn on mtimite terms with 
J) st Mahomed, and when be dicd was cu his 
return from 2 visit to him 

We have now before us a map of political 
anal a from which it 18 evident that, so 
ar ws lesitimaicy, in the Puropem sense of 
the term, 1s concernc |, the true claum must 
rest im some one of the sons of Shah Kami in, 
although im which of them history will, pro 
bably, nevor trouble itself to inguuc 

But in this mip of royalties, true and 
falac, where shall we find the Cuandaha 
hue?) We shall find it in that misty 22 
rion in Which horses are placed thit hive 
be n out distanced im aaace ownd which is 
wall known im sporting phrascolugy unda 
the desijnition of Nowhere Phe Cal thu 
candi tule, who, even in Candahu, subsists 
solaly cu Dost Mahomed s protection has no 
more mitelhipible izht to the thronect Herat, 
than the fact that he happens to be Dost 
Mahonnds4 brotha His clam has much 
about the samc viulidity as any similu claim 
would hive had im the person of Jerome on 
Duawm Fuonapute, if athe of them had 
wmaguied himself cntided to a stray g vern 
ment am vitue of his being Napolion’s 
bother , and the parallel will be quite com 
plete, of we can imagine such a claun sct 
up and agssaited m opposition to Napoleon 
hinsclf 

We hive cu de wvourcd in a short compass to 
give a clear account of the prcsent state of 
affuirs in Central Asia, nil to show how 
decply our antercsts uc unplicated m_ the 
issue If we have Hicetdel in awakening 
attention to the subject, and in supplying just 
enough of information to enable oui 1¢ades 
to cuter satisfactorily into the det uls of future 
operations im that quarter, we shall have ac- 
complished the end we had m view The 
amportance of the movements converging 
upon Herat from so many different points, 
cannot be cxaggerated , and as the growing 
wat resembles so cxactly, im all its aspects 
and m its ulterior aims the cucumstances 
which lel to Lord Auckland’s unfortunate 
maniiato im 1838, we commend to earnest 
gohaideraticn the history of the Afghan expe- 
dition which has made its appearance so 
oppertunely Equally remarkable for the 
fulness and authenticity of its statements and 
the integrity of ita caiiticiams, 1t possesses 
much of the charm of an Oriental :omance, 
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In 4 previous numbu, [No st we pre- 
scented our readers with a Zoological Problem 
—the substance of which wis the curious fact 
that a Serpent in the Zoolozical Gardens of 
the Regent» Park had thought fit to sw dlow 
his bed,—to wit, a large 1alway blanket 
wripper, nstead of two rabbits which had 
becn Icft him for supper The problem pro 
pounded was the hfe cr death of the Sei pent, 
ucording to lus ability or mnability to dispose 
of so ext ordinary um is of unnatur ok bod 
He aw lowed the blanket on the 31d of Oc 
tober , he wis stil persevering in Ins efforts 
to digest it, When we last wrote, on the -bth 
of Oct ber 

We have now to announce that the Scrpent, 
ting up n the old proverb thit “discretion 
is the better put of vilow, hws finally 
thandoncd the attempt, hwing nether di 
~csted the blanket mci dicd of it, but has 
wiscly evided the danguious solution of the 
problem, by diezoiging it, after persevering 
in wtammng it duis 1 period of thiuty six 
days The change which hid taken plice 
mn his mind wis discovaed by the watchman 
on the oth instant, on gomg Ins myzhtly 
rounds It was m the mildle of the m ht 
bnt he prescutly called wother witchman to 
his side and entering the Serpent’s crse, 
assisted the rcptile—both the watchmen 
giving 1 blow careful pull at one cnd—in 
diss 1yzing the blanket 

We hive since seen the blanket Tt 18, as 
we stited, the usual rouzh rulwiy wrapper 
It is vbout five feet wide, und sia fect lonz 
Ihe waiapper 1s cntirc, with the exception 
of a few small holes and rents, and an 
a Lae uve of rottenncss im two o1 three 
plics ‘The colcurs also, are nearly all 
discharged, the falric bemg now of a dingy 
slity grey 

‘Lhe Serpent, though rather “delicate ” 
since this afta, scems lhely todv well He 
alc nothmg iftur disgoiging the blanket, 
during a whole week , but his just taken a 
smull rabbit He continues to drink much 
water The blanket has, no doubt, absorbed 
more moisture than he could convemently 
spare, during the five weeks it has lain in his 
inside 

One of the keepers informed us, that this 
was not the first time such a feat had been 
attempted im the Gardeus, and added that 
on the previous occasion the Serpent had 

vered to the last, and remained the victor 

of his blanket But the record of this per- 
formance has not been very carefully pre- 
served, and we cannot say that we feel per- 
fectly satisfied on the point. 
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The serpent-species, however, have no gimlet, the ostrich gavc «toss with his head, 
claim to a monopoly in the way of eccentric the gimlet disappeued, his neck made a 
eating The taste of other creatures has stiff arch for a moment, and the gimlet was 
often been equally unaccountable Among | safely down 
the earliest recollections of our childhood the} But the perfor mances of the bnd were not 
figure of a large house dog holds a promment;to cease with this feat, his reputation was 
position He was of the mongiel apecies to have other facts to rest upon Not long 
commonly known as a rctilever,—Llich, after, he saw a jyounz gentleman standin 
reece and Indeous He was rcmarkable near his cage, displaying, to a fiend, a knife 

oth for his ae of abstincnce anliogr his which he had just purchased It was a 
appetite, the latte: hemg rathe: voracious thin many-bladed kmite Directly the ostrich 
discriminating No rubbish came amiss to caught sizht of this, he knew that 1t must be 
him, but woollen manufactures seemed pecu very good indeed Watching his opportu 
harly grateful to lis palate We well re mity, he made a sudden dart upon it, and 
member ow feeling of dismay on lettimg fall caught it in his bevk = =Phe gentleman made 
a woollen glove, of tisy dimensions, from ow a rush at the bus of the cage , but the ostrich, 
nursery window, in sucht of ‘Ned, who ww tikinga long stride bich, stood out of reach, 
gambollng bencath We rushed downstans, with w imsolcnt str ddle m the middle of his 
and out into the garden, but armved too cate, and, with one jerk of his neck, bolted 
lake—the man led remains of our littl pro the delicious curiosity 
perty were just disippeuing down the throat the keepus watched the bird, and ev- 
of the thief A boy » stuff Cloth cap—rithura umined his cy vary nurowly for a long 
tough morsel, one would think—was left upon time, but no traccs cf his picposterous 
the grass while the ownc: was at play, md fancies were cver restored to si ht, neither 
shared the same fite A lirge shect ci brown did the ostrich appear im any dezrce imcom 
paper, on anothe: occasion aff rded lim «1 modcd 
dainty meil But Ned could do mom thm ‘Three months after these performances, 
this Lhe housekeeper was sitting by the the ostrich, from some unknown cause or 
kitchcn fire one winter afternoon, ensised im other, vot into a bad state of mind with the 
daruing couse cloths, with 1 larze pice of bars of his cage, and a contest which 
flannel on hur knee, stuck ful] of needles of a «nsucd, he broke his bik His death 
large mize , in fact stocking needles , when in specdily followed, and 1 post mortem examina- 
stalked Nel, zum and awkwud, as usual tion wis unmediitely made, but no trace 
Observing the temptimg piece of flannel, he at whatever, either of the gimlet or the many- 
onec pounced upon it, and swallowed 3t blade 1] uife, was discovercd im any pirt of 
needles und all, bciore the terrified scimpstiess his wonderful mte 108 
could interfere! Ibis unprecedented feat ex 
cited universal consternation in the house | 
hold , but Ned gillc ped and tumblcd about. NE AEOLITAN SPALL LRISONLRS 
as before, apparently not in the least discom | Narita Oct 8 
posed by his perilous repast Nor did he; SEEKING heilth here in Naples, and 
ever scem the worse forit he lved many} meddhng not at ul with Lurope wm politics, 
years after, and died at Jist not of indiges {I yet tmd it unpossible to walk with an 
tion, but old aze ‘The history of Ned is both | unpassive mind auncus the scencs that are 
attcsted and preserve lin the fumuly archives} prcsented daily to my notice 
of Holbrooke House, Derbyshire Once, when I was looking down upon the 

But as for the wonders of digestion im: Buy, enjoying the tranquillity of sunsct, a party 
some creatures, the daring and romantic of condemned prisoners went by, it meluded 
character of thar exploits im attempting! men condemned for moral offences various in 
novelties as objects of tood—we know of hue, and men condemned for political opimons, 
few that can approach to any iivalry with Lhe wrists of ul were bound with cords, so 
the powers of the ostrich One day 1 car- tightly, that on many hands the flesh was 
penter,im the Regents Park Gardens, was, swollen, and svldicis behind beat, with the 
at work in a stable, the side of which was|but cud of the muskcts, those who lagged 
open to a corner of the cage of an ostrich | Thea ‘ condunnat. ? were tried men, scn- 
A pretty nursery-muid chanced to pass thit tenced to a banishment of six or ten years 
way, and the carpenter: having engaged’ Ihe hingdom ot the Two Sicilies, not having 
her in conversation, ceased his work fu: 1|any colomes, can of course banish its pri- 
while, and stood smiling and chatting, with soners only to different distruts im the 
his hauds behind him, m which he held Neapolitan dominions, and especially distri- 
a gimlet he had been usmg His back was butes them among the islwds of the coast 
towards the cage The ostrich observed the The prisoners are of two classes those who 

mlet—saw that it was nice—and, darting have been tred and condemned—the con- 
orth Ins head and long neck between the dannati—and those who, having been tned 

snapped it out of the carpenter’s and acquitted, are zetained in prison, or those 
The man turned hastily round, but who are imprisoned before trial, in charge of 
before he could make un effort to reguin his the police, “alla disposione della Polina. 
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The condemned have the 1ehef of knowing! of their fellow-citizens, and ther sovereign’s 
the exact term of then mnprisonment The! consent. Venice fell , and, with passports, 
accused—although by the law of Naples | the croc: were sent to Pescara , but neither 
theoretically innocent—hive not the benefit; there nor at Ancona did thev find rest for 
of knowing m how miny ycurs they may be their feet An Austrian brig tinally escorted 
tried, and how thcy may be sentenced , 60 them to Naplrs, where they were distnbuted 
that imprisonment to them ia of indefinite’ among the v nous places of detention Num- 
duration linpuiaonment on suspicion is an bers of these crocrat. went out in the heat 
every day occurrence and takes place atthe im and cnthusiim of the greenest youth, and 
aligation of gentleanen belonging t> a licensed would have revered a government which had 
body of the most infimous men in Furope, restored them gently to their relatives I 
whos trade a4 in human suffering,—who are have stood by the death bed of one of these 
petted patrommscd and, whut is more to thar conspirators who must have been about four- 
purpose, who are pat by the authorities teen when he took the cross, and died a 
fans a party of the condannate urived political prisoner, erying for ins mother 
ut thar plue of exile, and presented by the The child’s compaimons ciubbed a trifle from 
shirzo, with the formal papers to the Jocal! their omserable allowance to procure him 
yidye  Lhen nines houving been called over, | decent burial, and this act was stigmatised 
they were chamiss d to find for themselves as v combination, and set down against them 
food and lodjiny such prisoncrs are allowed as & Gaime 
fourpence aday to provide for themselves} Onediay ] suw sittine on arock a nuscrakle 
Hubastenee Th se inen will spent ther!ohjeet piimiing bs teeth and raving ‘Two 
time according to then habite ul thearisoldiens ware approuwhimy to bind hin, and 
mclinations, bul st vory fre quently, indecd, take lnm before a yudec To whee the reason 
occur that one cf the hardar aummids who They roplicd—‘We cinsot endure lis cursing 
does net eve at) Wo who sufiars so that he and ins A wphemy’ = By Ins dialect, the man 
effects lasown cscap intimates that he em appearcd to he 1 Predmontese The expres- 
make revelations Ife as at once releused, ston—or rather the no-eaxpression—in Ins eye 
nnd rent to Naples Some of the Petter dis und im Ins voce hetrayed too Cenly what 
posed prisoners uniting #1 the cons Iition of wis the mittaa ‘ his,” T sud £14 a case 
amore consent society have be n observed {1 the hogpital, and not for the jude God 
to necet togther The avcalis thanked for thas visited him hewily, and to morrow, m 
hia news and set at dberty  Soldieas and like manner, may visit von] found, upen 
Mumunitiom ar sent down to brcak up the mauny thit this bans, whom cvay mob 
secret societicg of the conuspir itors hooted and pelted, had been vy gentlomim in 
‘The prisons around Naples ¢ontam num Genow When the governments of Italy 
bers of men belonging to Ul rink» who ac were sending all sti inzers to then respective 
moprivoned, untried, on p liticd suspraon  countiics, }e hal been denounced as a Neapo~ 
Whatever ruffian wishes to or move an htin, stripped of his propcty, and sent td 
Obstacle to lust ov wuice Go ounbihion hi Naples At Nyples, his wcent betryed bim 
only to send ov tale to the uthortis am to be a Pielmontese wd every Piedmontese 
Winch his victim figures as! oa hiberal philo was. man to suspect of ber ilopimions He 
sopher’  duntice hen wa very glutton after was therefore placed, is possibly dange1 ous, 
garbioo, mda hint at dingerous opimions m chuge of the pohce THe soon became only 
them the hps of a rogue willdiiz m honest too harmless, for los mind gwe way under 
man out cf his bed = A poor rynervnt min, his trouble 
Who had thus unxpectc ly becn tim from Phe fiends of detamed prisoners exert 
home, and caught mm the confusion bat a themselves to procure then liberation, or the 
Whisper of bas crime—Opimons “ Opmont’?— compirative macy of atrial I do not know 
raid to me lately, “Sn, To oun pumshed for whether authorities are influenced bv bribes, 
Puiom, when J] dunt so much is know what but LE hnow well thit they take them freely 
Pirtom menns ’ A poor man was dilatng to me upon his 
How nny men swept away thus, untred, wrone the other diy, masmuch as he had 
to the pnaons, li forgotten there, or whether acnt to an influentiil chuacter ten ducats 
any du aww forgotten and untiacd, 1 do not worth of cheese and ham, which had been 
know 1 hnow however, that a new judze duly taken, while the requned favour had 
appointed ately to a smiul provincial town, not been returned for it 
finding in gaol some prisoners whose ease he —Lattle or no attempt 1s made in the prisons 
did not underatand, considered it a mutter of to classify offenders There 1s an offence 
course to wiite to the government, describ culled blasphemy, which 1s a convenient pouch, 
mg them, and ash whetha thoy might not be mto which many curious items of offence are 
men who had been umprisoncd on accus ttion, thrust, ech as breaking the pin image, re- 
and forgotten? The question was suggestive fusing to surve in the militia, and entering on 
Among the political prisoners are a class portions of common ground which had been 
ealled the crociats—people who went to Lom- allotted in the general disturbance, but 
bardy with crosses on their breasts, to repel never had been cultivated. In the same 
the Austrians, accompamed with the applause pmson, then, aide by side, sharing one fate, 
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are the blasphemer and the murdeier that 
ws to ay tks man who has destroyed an 
image ot the king of Naples, and the man 
who has destioyed God’s umaze, in the body 
of his brother 

The best reflection upon facts lhe these 
may be conveyed in a scrap of iuthentic, 
although, possibly, somewhat revolutionary 
Neapolitan conve} sation 

“Sempi ontus, ’ said one gentleman, “has an 
cxcellent character, but I wonder how he con 
trives, mn these times, to heey himself so cle wr 
of difficulty ’ ‘ Yes,” answered his fricnd, 
“hes a safe persén, for he knows well how to 
puintamask ‘ Ah! ’saidthe first, § th ut is 
2 preat virtue” 1 broke in upon these r€v0 
lutionary talkers with the observation that, it 
they talked sense, society in Niples must be 
cxceedingl, corrupt “Yes,” imswercd one, 
“we cannot atford now to be honest Society 
heie consists imunly ot two clisses—hy po 
critcs and marty13” 

Had a spy chaneccd to heu that speech, 
my friend would certawnly have | ue where 
“Dlasphemes’ are daly sent—to . dungeon 


SONNET 


ON MR TOUGH SSIAILULL OL TADY MACBIIMN 


IF this dread image were by ocean thrown 

Anudsi 6 me pecple who have never yt 

T carn d in the minds creations to fuget 

Lifts pressure and the melancholy stone 

Ware cna rock for savage wond 1 set, 

Methinks some pcuk, from Shakespemes wold 
ttuknuown, 

Would loom on spitts reverential grown 

To strange dayimity—ans it they met 

A bodied fraginent of the poets youl — 

And, wiule the spectral guze and withering hh nd 

Uige silence such as that whi hh deaths cont | 

Rules, on the thouchts of that astonish d band 

Shapes from the noblest scencs Ly mortal plan 1 

Woul bist, and breathe the jrun lear cf the wi ole 


A CHILDS HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
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In the year of our Lord one thcusand onc 
hundied and cyhty-nine, Rich ud of the Lion 
Heart succeeded to the throne of King Henry 
the Second, whose parental heart he had done 
so much to break He had been, as we have 
seen, a rebcl fiom his boyhc od, but, the mo 
ment he became a King against whom others 
might rebel, he found out that rebellion was a 
great wickedness. In the heat of this pious 
discovery, he punished all the leading people 
who had befriended him against his tather 
He could scarcely have done anything that 
would lave been a bette: instance of his 
real nature, or a better warning to fawneis 
and parasites not to trust in hon-hearted 
princes 
_ He hkewise put huis late fathc's treasurer 
im chains and locked him up in a dungeon, 
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from which he was not set free until he had 
relinquished, not only all the crown treasure, 
but all Ins own money too So, Richad 
certainly got the lnons share of the wealth 
of this wretched treasurer, whuthu he had a 
Tion’s heart o1 not 

He was crowned King of England, with 
great pomp, at Westminster walking to the 
Cathedial under a silken cmopy stretched on 
the tops of four lances, each cariied by a 

(Tet On the day of his coronation, a 
nuidezing of the Jews tovk place, 
ms to have given gicat delight to 

numbers of savaye persons c ling themselves 
Christians =The King had issudd a pro 
clamation forbidding the Jews (who weie 
generally hated, though they were the bist 
and most usclul mcichants in England) to 
wpe ut the ceremony, but as they had 
asscmbled in Lon lon from all puts, binging 
presents to show thar respect for the ucw 
Soverenzn, some of them ventured down to 
Westminster Tall with theu gifts, which 
wore wiry readily acupted It 1s supposed, 
now, thit some nowy fellow m the crowd, 
pretending to be a very delicate Chistian, 
stt upa howl vt tli, and struck 1 Jew who 
wis trys to get in at the Hill door with 
his prosent A not uose ‘Lhe Jews who 
had got uto the Wall were driven forth , and 
some of the rabble cued out that th new 
King hid commanded the unbeheving 1ace to 
be put t» death ‘Thereupon the crowd 
rushed through the nariow streets of the 
city, slauzht ring all the Jews thry met, and 
when they could find no morc out of doors 
(on account of thes hasing fhd to then 
houses, and fistened themsclves in) they ran 
midly wbeut breaking open all the houses 
where the Jews lived, rushing mand stabbing 
ot speaning them scaumctimes cven fluging 
old people xud clulluen out of window into 
blizing faca they hullighted up below This 
great crucity listed fow and twenty hous, 
and only three men were puuished for it 
Lien they f rfcited theiz lives not for mu- 
dormg and robbing the Jews, but for burn . 
the houses of some Christian gs, 

King Richard, who wis a stioug restless 
burly man, with one rlea always in his head, 
md tht the very tronblesuime ide of bre vk- 
ing the heads of other mon, was mightily 
Impatient to so on a Crusade to the Holy 
Land, with a great umy Ay great armies 
could not be ruscd to go, even to the Holy 
Land, without 1 great deal of money, he 
sold the Crown domains, and even the 
lush offices of State recklessly appomtin, 
noblemen to rule over his English subjects, 
not because they were fit to govern, but 
because they could py high for the privilege. 
Tu this way, and by selling pordons at a dear 
tate, and by all kinds of avarice and oppres 
sion, he scraped togcthe: a large treasure. 
He then appointed two Lushops to take care 
of his kingdom in lis absence, and uae cieat 
powers and posscssions to hws brother John, 
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to secure his frendship John would rather 
have licn rmaade Regent or Governor of 
fogland , but he was a sly man, and friendly 
to the expedition, siywg to himerlf, no 
doubt, “The more fizhtin,, the more chance 
of my brother being killed , and when he 1s 
killed, then I become King John!” 

Before the newly levied army cenarted from 
England, the recruts and the g nau popu- 
lace distinjwshel themselves by astomshing 
erueltis on the unfortunate Jews whon in 
many luge towna, they murdacd by’ n 


dreds in the most herrible manner A ee te 
a luge body cf Jews tock refuge m thee le, 


nthe vbscnce of iia Governor affer the wives 
md children cf many of them bad been slun 
before tharcyes Presently eum the Gover 
nor, and dum mded admission IT wan we 
give at thee O Governer! sul the Jews 
upon the wall when if we cpa the zate 
hy so much with wilthof 2d ot the aoa 
ing crowd Vehind thee will pros in ound 
kill us! | Tyen this, (he unguet Governor 
became angry and t fl the pe ple that he 
approve bat ther halling th se Jews, anda 
miachievous mainte chon fra dressc l aban 
white put himsclt atthe hhoad) f the as anit 
and they asguilted the © othe for three days 
Jhen sud Journ the head dow to the rest 
(who was a Rabbiror Priest)  brethoon there 
IW no hope for ua with the Char trims who arc 
hamucuog at the gates usdw iis ul who 
maust goon break me As woud cur wives ind 
children must dic ather by Cliastian han ts 
or by om cwn etat be by cur wn Lt us 
destroy by tae what yowels and other tr asure 
we have her then fue the castle and then 
werish' A few Could not resclye te do this 
ut the greater put ccomphe) they milea 
blazing heap of dithar sdadhes unl whoo 
those were consumed set the castle in flumes 
Whale the flames roucd and ci ahled round 
them, and, shooting up into the shy tutncd it 
Lioud red, Jocen cut the throat cf his buloved 
wife, and stibbed himself All the others 
who had wives or children did the Ithe 
theadtul deed = When the populace tr he im 
they found (cxecpt the trembhng few cower 
ing im corners whom they soon killed) cnls 
heaps of greasy ciundcra with here and there 
somethmg hke part of the blackened trank of 
n bunt trec, but which had Jately be 
human creature, formed by the benehcent 
hand of God, as they were 

After thia bad bugmmng, Richard and bis 
troops went on, mm no very food manna, with 
what it wis the fashion of the tune tu call 
ther Holy Crusade It was undeitaken 
ea by the King of England and his old 
uiend Philip of Piince They commenced 
the business by reviewing then forces, to 
the number of one hundrid thousand men 
Afterw they severally cobaked ther 
troops for Messina, mm Siely, which was ap- 

ted as the next place of meeting King 

obard’s sister had marned the King of this 

place, but he was dead , and his uncle Taxcrsp 
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had usurped the crown, cast the Royal Widow 
into and possessed himself of her 
estates Richard fiercely demanded his sister’s 
release, the restoration of her Janda, and 
(according to the Ros 11 custom of the Island) 
that she should have a golden chair, a golden 
table, four and twenty silver cups, and four- 
and twenty silver dishcs As he was too 
powerful to be successfully resisted, Tanered 
| M lded to his demands, and then the French 

ing caged Jealous, and complained that the 
Fnoglish King wanted to he absolute m the 
Ishind of Messing aid everyuhcre else 
Tuchud, however cued little a1 nothing for 
this compl unt and in consideration of a pre 
sent of twenty thousand yicees f wold pro- 
miscd his pretty litth nephew Axtuur then 
i child of two years (JL in martiize to 
Tuner Us dan.htaa Wo shal hou agun of 
prtty httlh Arthur} y inl bye 
| ‘This Sic) an aflair arr iunzed without any- 
Yo ody brains bang kne ke lout (vy bch must 
have sither dise¢pp ite tim) Kang Richard 
t ho his sister away and also a fam didy 
nimed Perenaaria with whom he had fallen 
m Tveo om Free aml whom his mother, 
Queen Eleanor (Ss foul im prison, you re 
nemba, but acdlewel Py bachud on his 
cmin, to the Throne) hil brou ht out 
ther to be his wile, aad sulel with them 
fr (Cyprus He 6 mn hal the pleasure of 
hohtin, the Kong cith J land of Cyprus for 
Wlowia, bas sul cts to pill ¢ some ct the 
Pnghsh troops wlo were shay wreeke Tou the 
shore, and qisily conquaiins this poor 
monuch he saz Polos culy linghter to be 
vcomy anton to the Lady Toren ia, and put 
the King himesclf into silver tetters  Dhis 
donc ho saved away gan with lus mother, 
bister Wit and the captive princess, and scon 
wiived before the town of Acre, which the 
laonch King with his fleet was bese ging 
thom the aca But the bicnch Kmg ww m 
no tuumphint condition for his army bad 
hecn thinned by the swords of the Saracens, 
and wasted by the plajue , and Saraprn the 
baave Sultan of the Aol Turks at the head of 
Lnmumerou® army wis at that time gallantly 
deten ling the place fiom the Julls that 1se 
il ove it 

Wherever tlus umted army of Crus wis 
went, they agreed m nothing execpt im 
I vanun,, drinking and quarrelling, in a most 
upholy manna, in debauchmg the people 
among whom they tard, whether they were 
ftuuds or foes, and in carrying disturbance 
“wud ruin rte quict places Lhe French King 
was jcilous of the Enghsh King, and the 
Kuzlish King was jealous of the French King, 
und the disorderly and violent soldiers of the 
two nations were jealous of one another , con- 
sequently, the two kings could not at first 

ee, even upon a joint assault on Acre, but 

when they did make up ther quarrel for that 
parpose, the Saracens promised to yield the 
town, to give up to the Christians the wood of 
the Holy Cross, to set at hberty all ther 


| 


| 


| 
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Christian captives, and to pay two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold All this was to be 
done within forty days; but, not hemg done, 
King Riehard ordered some three thousand 
Saracen prisoners to be brought out in thi 
front of his camp, and there, in full view 
of therr own countrymen, to be deliberately 
butchered. 

The French King had no p rt in thi 
atrocity , for he was by that time tr wellins 
homeward with the sreatet part of his mon 
being oflended hy the overbearmg conduct ot 
the English King, bemg anuons to look 
after hia own dominions , and bung ill besides 
from the unwholesome an of that hot and 
sandy country Kime Richard carmed on the 
war without him, wd rerraned in the F wt 
meeting witha varucty of adventures ne uly 
ajyeu and ve hilt) | Every niht when lis 
army wis on the march and came to a hilt 
the heriulds cred out thrice times, to remimad 
Ul the suldias of the ewse in which they 
were ongiged, ‘Sive the Holy Sepulehic ! 
md then all the seldiers knelt ond sad 
‘Amen! *? Marching on cocunped the army 


the gluing desert or with the Saracen soldiers 
mumated md diected Uy the biwe Saladin, 
cr with both toncther St hness and de uth 
battle and wounds were alwivs unong them 
but through every difhculty Aine fochud 
fought lke 1 giant and worked lil vc oninon 
Jebouter Jong and Tong tfter be wes qet 
in his zrwe his tertible batth aac with 
twonty }nghsh pounds «f Enolish stecl m 
ts uushity head was ou lezend amon the 
Saracens, wd when all the Suacen and 
Chistian hests had been dust for mimy 2 
year, if a Siraen horse started at any object 
by the wayside, his aide: would cachum, 

Whit dost then fear?) Dest thou think 
Kang Rich ad is behind it 2’ 

No one adinned this kim.’s renown ft 
bravery wore thin Saladin huusclf, who was 4 
generous and gallant enemy When Richud 
lay all of vu fever, Salidin sent him fresh 
fruits from Diumiscus, and snow fiom the 
mountain tops Courtly messages rud com 
pliments were frequently exchanged betwcen 
them—anl then King Richard would mount 
lie horsé and kill as many Sariccns a3 he 
could, and Siuladin would mount his, and 
koll as many Christians as he could = Ju this 
way King Richard fouzht to his heart’s 
content at Arsoof and at Jaffi, wand finding 
himself with nothing cxciting to do at Asca 
lon, except to rebuild, for his own defence 
some fartihe ations there which the Saracens. 
had destroyed, he kicked his uly the Duke of | 
Austna, for being too proud to work at them 

The army at last came within sight of the 
Holy City of Jerusalem , but, bemg then a 
mere nest of jealousy, and quarrelling and 
fighting, soon rcimed, aud agreed with the 
Saracens upon a truce for three years, three 
months, three days, and three hours. Then, 
the English Christians, protected by the noble 
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Saladin from Saracen revenge, visited Our 
Saviour’s tomb, and then King Richard em- 
barked with a small foice at Acre to return 
home. 

But he was elipwrecked in the Adriatic 
Sea, and was fain to pass throuch Germany, 
under an assumed name Now, there were 
many people in Germany who had served in 
the Holy Land under that proud Duke of 
Austiuia who had bcen hiched , and some of 
them easily recogniging a man so remarkable 
as King Richard, carted their intelligence to 
the kicked Duke, who straightway took him 
pusoncr ita httl mn near Vienna 

The Dukes muster the Kinperor of Ger 
miny and the King of Frince, were equally 
delighted to hive so troublesome a monare 
wi osxife keeping = Friendships which aie 
{ unded on i pattnaship in domg wrong, are 
never true, ud the Aing cf brante was, 
how, quite as heartily Kang Richard 8 foe, whe 
hatever been his friend iy his unnaturd con- 
duct to his father He monstiously pretended 
that King Richard had des zned to poison him 


santh Tost, he chaazcd him with hiwtns mur- 
had continually to strive with the het am cf; 


dorcd there, vman whom he had im trath be- 
frinded = he bribed the Lmpcror ¢f Germany 
se clos prisoner md tially through 
the plotting cf these two princes, Richard 
wis brouszht before the German ie estiture, 
charged with the toregoms crimes, and in any 
cthera but be defended bimself so wall that 
miny of the assembly were moved to tc irs hy 
his elkcquence and cunestness Ib was de 
caded that he should be treated during the 
rest cf his captivity mm vmanner more becom. 
ing bis dhgnmity than he had been, and that he 
should be set frec on the payment f 2s heavy 
ranscm = =—‘Lhis tansom the Envlish people 
wilhinly raised = When Qaccn J 1 ror took 
at over to Germany, it wis ut fust evuled 
and refused = But, she appealed to the honor 
of Ul the prince, of the German Fmpirc, and 
appealed pO well that 1 was accepted and 
the King released Thercupon, the King of 
France wrote to Prince John— Take care of 
thyst If ‘The devilay unchained ! 

Prince John had reason to fe a his brother, 
fw he hal becn a traitor to him in } is cap- 
tivity He had secretly jorne | the Trench 
King, haul vowed to the Fnglish nobles and 
people thit his brother was dead and had 
vainly tired to seize the crswn = He was now 
in Prince, at a place culled Jvreux Bein 
the meanest and biscst of amen, he contriv 
a mean and base expedient for making him- 
sclf acceptable to hia brother Tle invited 
the Kreuch officers of the gartison in that 
towu to dinnet, murdered them all and then 


‘took the fortress Wath this recommendation 


to the goodwill of a hon hearted mon irch, he 
hastened to King Richard, fell on nis knees 
before him, and obtamed the mtercession of 
Queen Eleanor “I forgive him,’ raul the 
King, “and I hope I may forget the myjury 
he has done me, as easily as he will forget my 


pardon.” 
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While King Richard was in Sicily, there 
had been trouble in his dominions at home ,; 
one of the bishops whom he had left in charge 
thereof arresting the other, and making, in his 
pride and ambition, as great a show as if he 
were King himself But, the King hearing of 
it at, Messina, aul appointing a new Regency 
thie Lorectamr (for that was his name) hac 
fled co france in a woman’s dress, and had 
there been cncouraged and supported by the 
French King. Wath all these causes of 
offence against Philip in his mind, King 
Richard had no sooner been welcomed home 
by his enthusiastic subjects with great display 
and splendor, and rejoicing, and had no sooner 
been crowned afresh at Winchester, than he 
resolved to show the French King that the 
Devil was unchained indeed, and made war 
agninat him with great fury. 

There was fresh trouble at home about 
this time, arising out of the discontents 
of the poor people, who complained that 
they were far more heavily taxed than the 
rich, and who found a spirited champion in 
WiuwtaAM Fivz-Ossert, nicknamed Lona- 
BEARD. Jfle became the leader of a seciet 
society, comprising fifty thousand men; was 
taken by surprise ; stabbed the citizen who 
first laid hands upon jum; and retreated, 
bravely fighting, to a church, which he main- 
tained four days, until he was dislodged 
by fire and run through the body ashe 
came out. He was not killed, thongh; 
for he was dragyed at the tal of a 
horse, half-dead, to Smithfield, aud there 
hanged. This was long a favorite remedy 
for silencing the peoples’ advocates ; but as 
we go on with this history, I fancy we shall 
find them difficult to make an end of, tor 
all that. 

The war, delayed occasionally by a truce, 
was still in progress when a certain Lord 
named Vipomar, Viscount of Limoges, 
‘chanced to find in his ground a treasure 
of ancient coins. As the King’s vassal, he 
sent his sovereign half of it; but the Kin 
claimed the whole. The lord refused to yield 
the whole. The King besieyed the lord in his 
castle, swore that he would take the castle by 
storm, and hang every man of its defenders 
on the battlements. 

There was a strange old song in that part 
of the country, to the effect that in Limoges 
an arrow would be made by which King 
Richard would die. It may be that Berrranp 
DE GouRDoN, a young man who was one of 
the defenders of the castle, had often sung it 
or heard it sung, of a winter night, and 1e- 
membered it when he saw, from his t 
upon the a cing the King attended only 
by his chief officer, riding below the walls, 
surveying the place. He drew an arrow to 
the head, took steady aim, said between his 
teeth, “Now I pray God speed thee well!” 
discharged it, and struck the King in the left 
shonlder. 
® Although the wound was not at first con- 
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sidered dangerous, it was severe h to 
cause the King to retire to his tent, and 
direct the assault to be made without him. 
The castle was taken, and every man of 
its defendera was hanged, as the Kins 
had sworn they should be, except Bertran 

de (sourdon, who was reserved until the 
royal pleasure respecting him should be 
kuown. 

By that time, unskilful treatment had made 
the wound mortal, and the King knew that 
he was dying. He directed Bertrand to be 
brought into his tent. The young man was 
brought there, heavily chained. King Richard 
louked at him steadily. He looked, as steadily, 
at the King. 

“Knave!” said King Richard. “ What 
| have I done to thee that thou shouldest take 
Imy hfe?” 

“What hast thou done to me?” replied the 
oung man, “ With thine own hands thou hast 
‘Med my father and my two brothers. 


My- 
self thou wouldest have hanged. Let me die, 
now, by any torture that thou wilt. My 


conifort is, that no torture can save Thee. 
Thou too must die; and, through me, the world 
1s quit of thee !” 

Again the King looked at the young 
man steadily, Again the young man looked 
steadily at him. Perhaps some remembrance 
_of his generous enemy Saladin, who was not 
ja Christian, came into the mind of the dyin; 
King. 
| y Vouth !" he sud, “I forgive thee. 
unhurt !” 

Then, turning to the chief officer who had 
been riding mm his company when he received 
the wound, King Richard said : 

“Take off his chains, give him a hundre 
shillings, and let him depart.” m. 

We sunk down on his couch, and athe 
mist seemed in his weakened eyes toeging 
tent wherein he had so often restedwas m 
died. Hus age was forty-two ; he hmy had 
ten years. His last conumand was niracens, 
for the chief officer flayed Bertrand dpin the 
alive, and hanged him. head of 

There is an old tune yet known-tallantly 
ful air will sometimes outlive marhat rise 
tions of strong men, and even last lo 
battle-axes with twenty pounds oftsaders 
the head—by which this King is sai¢pt in 
been discovered in his captivity. Buiomost 
favourite Minstrel of King Richard, anle 
story relates, faithfully seeking his Re 
master, went singing it outside the gloom, 
walls of many foreign fortresses and prisons, 
until at last he heard it echoed from within 
a dungeon and knew the voice, and cried out 
in an ecstacy, “O Richard! O my King!” 
You may believe it if you like ; it would be 
easy to believe worse things. Richard was 
himself a Minstrel and a Poet. If he had 
not Leen a Prince too, he might have been a 
better man perhaps, and might have gone out 
of the world with less bloodshed and waste of 
life to answer for. 


Go 
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MY UNCLE 





Tur most remathible man of any 1276 or 
countiy,is My Unck =1t 18 neither in funily 
pride, nor in a gush of gratitude for over 
whelmmny obligations in the nature of debts 
paid, o1 fortune inberited o1 expectel, but 
it 18 on mature consideration, aud with the 
hight of Tookes Pantheon, Lempiiusze, and 
the Biographie Universe le, be uning from my 
book shelves, thit I persist in the conviction 
that Mv Unele 15 a very remuh ble, and a 
truly gicat min 

Osymandes, the Fy 3ptiim eonqueror (vul 
garly c uled Sesostiis) Wisagreatinin Julius 
Cesar was i. gievt min, so (in spite of the 
Quarterly Review) ww N ypolcon Buonap ute 
His lite Royal Hizhness the Duke ot York, 
Bishop of QOsnibur.sh, ud (Comm inder-mn 
Clef of the British Forces, wis 1 great man 
Mr Wilhium Cobbett, the unplicsble foe of 

rinces, turnpike keepers, bank notes, 1nd the 

Imes newsprper, Wis another great man 
Mr Nathan Meyer Rothschild ww also 1 

reat man But My Uncle 1s 4 concentiation 
hy fall the different soits of greatness | y which 
Wife great men were scvei lly distinztushe d 
King 13®as born gicit, he has had greatness 
No ogpon hum, he his achieved jrre vénc 9s 
bravery, 'Y Unele was born great, his family 
genercus attest ‘The roots of his jene lozy 
lay all cf acrabke, thot I hie dug m vun fo 
fruit, {; - lst the earlicst traditions ofthe West 
mountain . » but, turnmg to the Last, [have 
pliments #4 that My Uncle—like gunpowder, 
them—anfiner’s compass, the ut of printing, 
his hors treadnull—owes his orizm to China 
could , a@tably afle: (I now follow 2 1¢spect able 
kill ag ¢8¢ historiographer)—consider wly after 
way % Heaven) was scpuated from Vin 
con#arth), and when Pwan hoo (who rcigned 
} sorty-five thousand years) ruled the earth 
from its core and centre, to wit, the Llowery 
Land, My Unele’s ancestors were prosperous 


with unabated prosperity down to the present 
date, under the enlightened [wo Kwan * 

In regard to the first appearance of his 
family in Europe, My Uncle 1s fond of assert 
ng that Charlemagne was, in ealy hfe, a 

et of the transplanted branch of his an 
cestors, but, I confess that none of the 


* See Davis 2 “Chinese, vol if p 488 First Lditiun 
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hot oO 
those 
geutlemen They have continued to flourish 
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authotties I have consulted support him m 
thit pudonalk bowt The most I hwe 
been ible to do tor My Uncle in this wise, 
has becn to t2ace his more immediate Euro- 
cm pee n to a physician who csti- 
lished a lucritive medical practice, some~ 
where about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, ut Plcrcnee, in Tuscin Italy As he 
left in ample foitunc, sumed by the exercise 
of his aicili ul skill, hs griteful successors 
took thar name fiom his profussion—a nae 
which illuminates the pie ot istory, and 
givcs lustie to the annals of Art—MEeEpIcL. 
Lhe offshoots of this illustrious 1ace—from 
which My Unde has becn handed down 
in dnect descent—rcmoved, carly in the 
fifteenth century, to Mulan, took to trade, 
and were called, indiffcrenily, when they t1a- 
velled, “ Lombuds” It must be understood 
that these Lombards did not retain the family 
nime, thei name having since become Legion 
But the heraldic imsizma of the Medici, de- 
rived from then ancestor's calling, they have 
most rigidly preserved, unto the present hour 
No chinge of countiy, no viciseitude of 
tradc , nocommetcial c1isis , no persecution , 
no prosperity , has mduced My Uncle’s family 
to abundon then arms Whether trading in 
Tombudy im the Middle Ages, or giving 
their name at «later period, to the locality 
they mhaibitel in the City of London, or 
finally distribute 1, as we now find them, over 
the strects and wnudst the necessitous popu- 
lations of modcin eitics , the simple blazonry 
of the Mcdiet, stall denotes the abi lan, places 
of My Unele’s race ‘Tt consists of thice 
giant boluses, or, pendant, opposed—two to 
one 
Having shown thit My Uncle was born 
great, I have ncat to show how My Uncle 
has whieved gicitness To the common- 
place virtue of minding thar own business, 
the merchant princes of Italy, but 
1¢ British capital must mainly owe 
their itt unes This vutue My Uncle pra 
seases in a degree the more remarkable, by 
reison of the temptations continually pre- 
sented to him of intermeddling with the affairs 
of others Although the daily depositary of 
commercial and pecummry confidences, he 18 
so far from abusing the trust reposed in lim, 
that he neve: wis known to divulge the 
secrets of a siizle chent While he seems to be 
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@ most inyatcrions old gentleman, My Unele’s 
mystery really consists in thi art of keeping 
his eye ste udily fixed on the mun chince 

Tn London alone My Unde conducts up- 
wards of four buadecd establishments, cach 
trading ona capital varyin, fron: two thon 
sind to fourtecn thousand) pounds Fis gross 
metropolitan prin ap ois two millions and a 
quarter sterling, nof to mentiop an ever- 
dnwiug mic onstantl, vcumul cing mterest, 
avers tran fifteen to fwenty por co ut 
por amam  Wathont t king into the present 
cu ulati nu Ins provin val busin ss the a rere 
gif My Unde@simmen  vuety cts pa 
rate tranaacticos in Lan Jon afc ce Auris the 
yeu 1549 wag twenty tour millions, — the 
averate uo cach cf his places of business 
axty thousuid = My Un les affaad are pub 
holy reecmacd as of the amost imp rtant 
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notes, negotiable only to a limited eatcnt) ws 
the result of a trans iction by which a portion 
of the pnesive capitil of Mr Charles de 
Moniacue has kcn temporarily turned into 
active capitil Some d«mand for money hag 
heen maade upon Mr dc Montague, which he 
has been nuable to meet 22 money He 
therrfore has recourse to My Uncle, who 
tikes hus watch and appendages as security 
for in advance cf forty shillir ss, on cen lttion 
that Mr de Montague shall, before the >x- 
pu ion of twelve aonths, retun the sud 
forty shillings tesether with mtcrest at the 
rac cf cight pence per month, dunns the 
tune he shall have ulowed the Ie in to 
remun uupul Should Mi de Mont vsuc 
not redecin his pled before the speeitic 1 
ponol cf twelve months 1s completed then 
itis compet nt for My Uncle (ittaa 1 further 


seen bade Acts of Parliament have been LE diy of three menths) to sell the pledge 
pasacd, oaprcssly for fas gurbince and prote Thy puthe avidin, wd to abstaat from 
tion He has a doe and Fife Assurance the pr oceds the prmeapal wd inte st, 


office of his own, mda weekly newspy » nut 
This com baike t be sreatar thin the prmapal u din 


Bolly acvoted to Ins Lusiness 
mercial pot of greatucas ia the mere coxtyr 
ordinary from oats havuns been obtuned by 
means of a feacuipte mn of deudins by whi h 


supposing the ameunt realise hy sach 


terest. then at) san the power of Mair de 
Montagna to demand the balance ft m My 
Tn lk Shoald cn the other hind Vio de 


almost every other anin hut My Uncle wiM ntizues wit ho aml op pendages fetch less 


certun to lose 
live by the profit, gencrally re yumes no un 
common capacity, buatat lemands esuparn 


order of talents to live, iw My Uncle lives, by in whieh My €n deen ages 


Jon ling 


Jo buy and to sell and to thin the pron yal 


ind interest, My Uncle 
must abide Ly the 15s 

“El transacth nis the model cf every other 
Ttasess mtiall 


thanking trimsiction The deposit branch 


Although my Uncle ts in vasmdl wis onalct dag cstubhshments instal of recaving 


larg: yeale,abinker vetheis ebinker whose money 
ae Mieng are of a mach more completed property 


character than those now care Dean Tom 


cu tomers’ 
{he 
conducte | by means of specie 


cn acount, tikes in 
suc department is 8 Tely 


My Unck s 


hard Strect Phedepositsupen whichheissucs bills ue asf have sud marly deposit n 

his paper vemor said ant tomind awila aedeemible within twelve months aftendiy dd 

range of pndgment than the orlimary binkar Whit the Bmk of Inglind 14 ay 
necdatocxaase He avollig Tic posse in Mycsty s Government , what Snad at daik 
expanded pricticul hnowledoe cf the value of ind Jones Tloyd ure to the Cys tose fll the 
securities dining over every portable article, what Coufts ind Compmy, mestedwy and he 
in exivience Here is one of My Uncles netuthe nol imity ind sentry die han 4 raugned 
notes —— that My Uncle 14 to the De An n , Ot obey ed, 
utisans, the Inbowcrs, and tie Gourdon 

OQ CLO OOD CED : 7 ton and ns suburbs generally 

f pw~ 

John Triball dificult to ilustrite the workins BOK ¢ 

London, 


of banking ti ins ction by numerous example 
ra ~ November 1851 


similar to that uUready furmshed by Mr de 
Montague Pike the casq of Phelim O Shea, 
é > 
VA lotic Mr, 
2, meetin O_O 
Chac. ho Partin 


brichliyer’s }ubourer wet week or a 
defiultiax buck maker h§s thown Phebm 
OdSlea tempor uly out of employment, and 

2345 A 
until fine weather or plenty of bricks shall 
set him up agun In hke mann, Mis 
This document, which 18 partly a voucher, Lavers, the char-v oman, 18 short of shillings , 


his stock of cash is tmadcquite to meet 
his current expenses Yet, ilthough wath- 
partly a depomt note (and, hike all dtpos:t but she has a fender; so, her neighbour the 


out money, he 1s not without means He 
his 1 coit—a loose blue coat, long m the 
cuffs, with a swallow tul, and brass-buttons 
rubbcd black in the centre He converts 
that coat imto a hank deposit, and My 
Uncle advances him a sum of money, which 
enables him to meet contingent demands, 


Charice Dickens } 


washe: woman, has no money at all, but 1, 
thanks to My Uncle, a cipitalist while she 
ssesses a flat-iron Biddle, the boot closer, 
as heen rather idle dung the early put of 
the week, and 13 proportionately pressed for 
time at the end of 1t Te works is hand w 
he can al Saturday, yet he his firished his 
ob only im time to be too lat: to tike it 
ome, for at mne his cmployer’s premises 
are clow%d Money he must have, so he 
takes some of the boots to My Unck an] 
on Monday, redeems them with the moucy he 
has been pud for the rest of them — [he 
oper ition by which monev 1s rused upon the 
coit the fender the flatarm, a the new 
boots isnsuilly describhd ww pawnlackme ’ 
and My Unele 14 (not to mince the matt ) 
called a Piwnbroka 
MySIncle s ofhee—or we cin vffor Lito sy 
shop, (sy Uncle has not the Ie ast desne t> 
sink ity THY poor neighbourhood, is viem ah 
able nent Itisputinlulyso on uSiatta di 
mht Pe reader who should trudxc with 
me, follow\ye the Toistern index of the church 
we thercccR', to My Uncle sm the rear n ct 
the Comme rl Road, on v Siturdiy mht 
woull find ‘nother sunt cf interest . one on 
there besides the mtcresh My Uncle as cm 
power d by liw tothe He (tr the reada 
ws of ano urbitrary zonder, wcordimes to the 
cscs wis by ented im the Cld sched) sr amm u 
where 1b instanced, § aswe say of the sun he 
wvtting on of a ship she sails well )—he 
woull find My Uncles full of compiny He 
would fmt the Iittl privite bexes im the 
shop with bolts inside the doors—supposed 
| ye designed for Fashfal chents, © shy 
preg Of soltudc—oow tcl with miscd 
ee m of the 


Wthgomers the pul lic 
cee gre! #0 He would find thice fourths 


—he was tson My Uncle to be meces 
thiust upon SHC 1 Children, to yu le from 
That my UM, wi from other powa ful 


tree will attfiring of My Uncle of whut 
youere he would be answered 


are 80 ve 
them oy SARIS mnthe Do he Her upon 


ret doug .angecs of warchouscs, uid wharves, 


cclluage, working at wind| wees amd 1 ince 
logs of wood, at bales, vt sucks, ub casks at 
um and sugar, until brought bick to My 
Uucle’s by a Plump ! close to him us he stood 
behind the counter, und the tumbling out of 
the wall of halfadozen bundles  ‘Lhen, 1 
membering that popular figure of speech, The 
Spout, he would enquire of My U ule whether 
those bundles had been up the Spout, ind 
were now commg down? ‘lo whib My 
Uncle, with a forbearing smile, as one who 
could not eapect him to be otherwise thw 
innocent of the propnieties of the trade, would 
mildly make reply, “It 2s called the Spout, 
but we call yt the Well” 

Then, his eye would follow the bundles from 
the Spout to the counter, admuring to see how 
they were whisked away, and teased intuitive ly, 
label upwards, by brisk jugglers of shopmen 
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“Now then, Flathes'” “Here!” How 
many, Mis Flathas?’ “Si, ’ “Only three 
down yet” (Those three would be laid aside, 
and Mrs Dlathers would resin ho self to more 
eat “Baily, how mini “One” 
A rapid pen-and ink sum wonld be worked by 
the shopman on the buk of the ticket 
‘ Exghtecn pence hufpenny” Bulcy would 
hnow it well beforechind—would hive the 
\act amount reuly—would deput with a 
bald infint son in arms (one 1¢d sock missing), 
wi lainike room for Dennet 
Dennett slitternly ind aged seventeen, 
would produce azown The shopman, opening 
uteowith shasht of hind would know it at a 
wlince ‘Ashilling ’ ©} wshteen pence ” “Can’t 
bk? © Say one and three” ‘Impossible ” 
Gowno shippel thown up, acc OV CT 
wrappe Land proned sti ht wa ship’s block ! 
Til ct and dupheate made out, sixpence and 
halfpenee youked frem the til hhe waiter All 
mht! “Now Mis Jolly whut are you wut- 
insti dt? “My husbumdsruk 1 think its 
bohind von Chuks Do ive iting that’s 4 
fo soul md let me go for Eve Sot marketing 
to do and suppar besides! — “ dhas 1 2— 
‘Fhats at, Chmiles! 7 Ancther rapid cil- 
culation Lighte mu pence thiee futhings ’ 
Chansc for v shilling uo ublow Mrs Jolly 
~ he and someloly come into the zentecler 
p rion of the shop, supposed to be sct wide 
for purchisers of avicles exposed for sale — 
‘About thattable Cloth this mormns” § Oh!’ 
Then, My Uncle m person would present 
himself, uid confront 1 middie aged mation of 
respect uble appe ue incc, iccompanicd by vpoor- 
iookine gul half servant a md huf com 
anion =“ Ehis, My Uncle would siy port 
ing to the latte: md addressing the former, 
‘is the youns womin who off rida very longs 
table Goth in ple lye this morning, —which 
My Uncle woull proluce whilst) spcaking 
es Sin” the respectable looking woman 
woull reply “ Ehis isthe young person And 
itis my yropaty "—*She sal,’ My Uncle 
would quietly procee 1, € thitat was her siater’s 
property, und that her sisters nt her "—“ Yes 
Sir, it 18 quite correct, she did’? —* Well ' but 
vou know,’ My Unele would retort, glincing 
conhd ntiilly at the two, “you are of her 
sister?” “No Sir, Jo um not, F confess I 
umonot But i. person don’t wish to mention 
the «exact truth when reduced to these neccs- 
sities and such ww the mstructions that I giv’ 
her Tam iwue that it 15 not, atrictly speak- 
ing, rizht fur to pervert the trath, and [ am 
sorry fa it now, since 1t has caused me a deal 
of trouble, and forecd me to come 2 good dis- 
tance "—“T amsorry too, both to have stopped 
the table cloth, and to have put you to any 1n- 
convenience,” My Uncle would return, “ but 
we arc ubliged to be cwntions Her account 
was not satisfactory, though not so unsatis- 
factory as to justify me in detaining her—and 
it’s such a very long t able -cloth ! Tt masht 
be aship’s table-cloth, for instance, not honestly 
come by, especially as the marking m the 
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corner was illegible!” “So it mght Sur, and 
{ don’t complain "—“Bcaides,” My Unele 


would proceed, “it’s ton long a table cloth, for 
any table that you have im your house, you 
know 7” “ Certainly it 28 Sir, but I used to keep 
a public-house I kept the [ox and Grapes 
at Bow, for si veri yeirs and that table cloth 


was uscd in the busincss ’ Then My Uncle, | 


reassiicd by dus cus as well w by his eycs 
would roll it up aud say that he wie glid to 
Jend the matron the moncy thit she wanted 
Sonat, and the affur woull be completed 
to the satisfaction of all parties 

Lhe reader of the ubitruy cenla would 
observe, perhaps, as the mation aul the acr 
viunt left the shop, mother matron cuter by 
the sume gentecl door, accompanicd, to his 
thinking (thoush of course he is anything 
but suspraous) Ly a doubtful loolin, lth 
Nicec, of thirteen yours cr so—d ub tlul asa 
Niece bee wiseothar verystion ricscmllu cet 
her Aunt A phuoplitt) ,comt rtalle pappin 
checked Aunt onnehty seftsp hom wil 
wrappelup t her cha} y chim int putakle 
furs Ho ow ould olseave them come in with 
Amin ing pretence of inquiring on what torms 
the puichise of a great eat near th der 
oul bi cfhected—s>, graduuly und wathe ut 
abatuwcnt of gentility, appre ich the ccunta, 
and slile into a shopmins hind (th imine 
diate hink of ecmminr wicn betwee no Aunt 
ul Shopman, bang Nace) two duplic utes for 
Aiiver spoous lotheimyury D> you wisht 
to take "em out?” he woull observe Auris 
ne k bend, swan like in the ufftiaiiitive, wh 
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meals at My Ucle’s, or to be staring at the 
gas and sieking their fists or so old as to be 
stood down in corners to poke their fingers 
into one another’s eyes would be found quite 
at home Of httle old men and women of an 
older growth yet, very hnowing, and very 
observint of ul the busmess done, there 
would be no want Men would be found 
Sis fe uly mariied men) alittle out of place— 
rather awhw ud and shy—something hustled 
by the women—and scnsible of its being better 
to lave such ordinary domestic affairs as 
piwnbroking tothem Gurls from ten to fifteen 
would be scen highly to cherish this privilege, 
and to fly at boys of corresponding years 
hike tigicsxes 

‘The ts usactions to be contemplated at My 
Tucles on such an occasiin would bh, of a 
singular wd various nature Thigywoman 
woull be “taking out’ a shect a, fa childs 
petticc it pawned in the moining Ait what very 
day —most likely to provide hed ynusband’s 
cinnct That min would be redeeghing 2 SAW, 
which his been an my Uncles  Zeping, hun- 
dicds of tamcs—which 1s conafféntly passing 
in and out of his possessiun {And this not 
because the main is a drunkare o1 an idler, 
but 1 cause he 18 & poo. yobbing carpentcy, 
without 1 penny of monied capitul who, 
when he his ve small yb im han, and has 
done the siwing put of it an 1 wants the nails 
and gluc to funsh af pawns the suv to pio- 
vide them, until he 1s ] ul ant can redeem it 
ess cases of this hind the re de: would 
But he would see no piwning or 


Nacce as the more artless sprit sail pe 4 ie he Scaety s Bibles, whih My Unele re- 
“Plowe' The strangen ss ft Aunt in sucky gues to 1 cave, a possessions the poor do 
place, her timid suypuse i press Dby v caghot usually vequie cn terns that involve 
tinual effort, the expressive yp pou of har ger’ a right to dispose of them {1 money , and he 
tihty tothe chivadhr asfe igs ftheshopmin, would seo no dirunkcnness—for My Uncle 
the mystcnious sithaing cf hea furs dcat her flatly refuses t> led with men o: women mm a 
chin, the dcheute wiv an whith when Niece state of inte uication 
had the spoons all sife Aunt lends fiwed, We would then survey My Uncle s stores of 
to s.y ina inttercd whisper asshe di uwws hor ple lL. sup sturs binned ea utly hhe wine and 
glove upenh a short plumphind  thit tha kept with wamuch order Givin, nm a limp 
Wa fi bhee Which she will probally 2c in ulantern as a necessuy precaution vamst 
qunc to redeaa cn Mondty und will the ine, and curying one myself, I would show 
forenoon be a lool dim i: cominz unob him fl): above flo r of these store rooms, 
served? world nt ko bstup nlum Bat | thewell commumeitin, with each, anda 
it is a thousind to ore thit he woull to boy with ancthen Janterm and sundry duph- 
amusid by this claburation Leow per cates gp ine ilont, searchin, for the bundles 
fectly convinced thit Aunt md Niece ve to wlach the litter refer He should see how 
quite as intimate with My Unek ow» Mis the seven shilln g couts arc all bined together 
Flathars herselt is—just then zoiny out, with, in or ler of date , how the ten shilling coats 
with he si bundles me all binned together , the fifteen shilling 
In Mrs blathers and the zcneral customets,!coits the pound coats So with the shawls, so 
he would find mo metence ut shyncss cither with the . wns so with the petticorts, so with 
with My Onch or with one arothe: In the the trouscis, 60 with the slurts, so with the 
inter vals of nc t uns wons expostulations with wustcoits And he shoul l witness the sur- 
“Charles’ o1 Wailiun, to see if that prisimg faahty with which My Unele cin 
shawl sdown jyet' they woull yossip about tnd m his gicat stock the least article thit 
thar husbands, and ther familics and Mis. he wints As to miscellaneous pledges, he 
W wkir's haymg come intter through it than should see plenty of them, although in a 
they hal thought she would, after Walkers poor neizhbourhood, common wearing apparel 
treatment of her—as they might at any other is the staple pawn He should see some (but 
place ot assemblage hur childrion, too not miny) beds, plenty of spades and flat wrons, 
whether ao ) oung ns to be taking theiriregulur alleys of clocks, Ie should roam among 
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China figures, landscapes, fire a) ms, fire-irons, 
portraits, ynathematical mstruments, instru- 
ments of navigation, boots, shoes, umbrellas, 
fenders, fishing-rods, saddles and bridles 
hiddles, books, key-bugles, and hearth 1ugs 

Finally, he should come down stan asain 
and have a talk with Wy Uncle Then he 
should learn how poor people in buying vticls 
of sale trom that part «* My Uncles mansion 
in which such things are displyy ed, hamtu uly 
ask what snch 1 thing would fetch if it were 
offered in pawn, and frequently confess that 
they are mfluenced in the choice by their 
“handincss’ in that regard How this sti ange 
forethousht 15 conspicuous m ¢ sicr Mon ze rs 
and fishwomen, the forme cften we vine 
great squib brooches as cony ment pledoes , 
and the lo, ter massive silver tings 

Also. shat wonderful things uc offere 1] m 
piwn How a cioids aal iw ficquently 
offied How Rank of Englinl notes ue 
often pawned for sevudtys sake ¢specr uly 
bv hop pukers who hive no acttle 1 home 
How gambleis have a superstitious sie. thot 
prwnbiokers’ money 15 Inchy, and therctore 
pwn bink notes im oder to pct prwnl rokcrs 
cwh to pliy with How a thousand poun lt 
note was one. prwned by v gamble vw shop 
new Charng Cross 

Luther Wow . Gomin nobleman took 
to 1. pawnbioker at the West End cf 7 ondon 
only thice yeus ago, Ins wilus prtcnt of 
Spanish nobility How the wh Icstock of un 
ipothceuy s shop, including pills perfumery, 
di wghts, bottles, omtments, counters deshs 
pestles, mortirs, seales, and infinitesimal 
w ights was on e piwned and remime 1 un- 
re lecemed for two yews when it was tiken 
out to be starte] mm business in 2 fishienible 
n ithbourhood How there have be cn included 
among pawnbrokers pladzes such catr rors 
nuy articles as miminense d meng booth, w Ll 
known at furs andri cs live punrsts sever i 
hundrea wai ht of human hair, » travelling! 
carrige ¢ mplcte 1 horse and ehuse and 
some twelve thous wn! pounds wo1th (trom onc 
place in one vou) fmanuficturcd sik How 
a thousand pounds wis not long since lent 
on Munchester zoods which 1t took My Uncle 
and ashistants four dis to cxaminc = But 
most of thune loans were not strictly pawn 
broking transactions , being be yond the hints 
sct by the pawnbrokimz Act of Piurbament, 
and being eficcted under priv ite wreement 

Likewise, how My Uncle, besidcs thc 
ordinary risky of his callinz occisionally 
suffirs from mustakes, not of his own com 
nussion, a3 in the following cise Onc Situr 
day night, a clergyman of the ( hurch of 
England having becn dining with a fitend 
(which phrase we use in a perfectly mnoccnt 
and literal sense), found himsclf walking 
home in a heavy rain with no money in his 
pocket, and no one at his chambers ot whom 
to borrow any when he got home In this 
difficulty, he stepped into My Uneles, and 
there deposited his great coat About a month 
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afterwards, he culled to rcdeem at, but, 
on its being produced, most positively denied. 
that that coat was his Bang a genticman of 
undoubted hod agree his assurance waa 
readily beheved , some unaccountobl mistake 
was supposed to have aziscn at My Uncle's, 
und he recerved a full and proper eompensa- 
tion for nsloss) Withm 1 short time after- 
wards, two gentlemen called upon My Uncle, 
to remiud him of the ciurcunistance, to repay 
the money, and to inform him that 1t had 
since trinspred, that the claigyman (then 
dead) had taken from his friends house a 
cout thit wis not his own, and had never 
liscovered his erlor 

My Uncle 3 business 18 by no means confined 
to tne poorer classes ‘Lo support our third 
op sition conccrmng him—niumely, that he 
as hid gro utness thrust upon him—it 1s only 
necessity to mcntion thit he 1s in the or- 
dimaiy hibit of dealmy with the upper classes 
of Sourty Such trinsachions ac net so 
numerous as his de things with the humbler 
orders but they involve neuly as much ca 
piu Neither uc they 90 priftable , Lecause, 
for every loin wove two guineas, the chirge 
for mtcrest 18 only three pence yor month, 
and the pressure of pocumiay cicumst mccs 
does not diive tue better class of borrowers 
to pledge and redeem 50 fiequently is the 
poorer wd thus t> pry imtearcst upon short 
tums My Uncle munbers amongst his more 
aristocr uc customeis barristers, clergymen, 
baronets, noblomcn (he has some prers on 
his books), cditors wholes ue warchousemcn, 
punters, and mugicaims = He confesses that 
the most business is brought to him hy the 
last mentioncd elaiss¢s—erxc pt sin Ho manu 
futurexs, shop keepers and Jhish members 
of Parliament, who we even better cus 
tomerh Contrary to p pul prejulice, My 
Lnele flomashes when trade as brisk and 
tims are prospcrons , for then, people notin 1 
very luge wiy of business, yet giving credit, 
hiv most ueed of ready money ¢ vpital 

My Un le 38 wmactive and skiltul trades 
min who conducts the details of his busincss, 
an 1 keeps lus boc ks, on quitc 1 model system 
Jhere 18 a preyndice azunst lum, wd his 
culing may (1s other callings muy, medcnt 
ally) turnmish the reckless and diysip wed with 
mews of carrying on them career But, no 
soci ul system can be framed with an exclusive 
reference to rts dregs, anditisa fur qui stion 
whether My Uncle be not, to some stiiving 
people, a rc u convenience and an absolute 
necessity ‘Lhosc who have plenty of moncy, 
abunduice of ciedit, or as much discount 
as they want, will probably say, No But they 
may not be qualified to sit upon the Jury 

there 18 a popular idea that My Unele 
giinds the faces of the poor It 19 indis- 
putable, however, that his business 1s placed 
under very stringent 1estrictions, that it 
requires him to do a great deal for a halt- 
penny, and that 1t does not return greater 
profits than many othe: trades It used to 
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be supposed that My Uncle kent too little on 
the elediees he received , but he can have no 
motive for so dummy, 1s he speculates on the 
receipt of mtercat und the more principal he 
can safely lend, (he more interest he hopes to 
gain, Morcver, tier 23 Individual com- 
petition im jus business, au all other bua 
nesses 

There is only one Quaker in My Tuck » 
family Wath this list scrap of the lustory 
of his ruc, 1 present My Uncle to your 
considcr ation 


A CURIOLS PAGE OF LAMILY 
IWIS1LTORY 
Tar Chambelluns wore an old Yorkshue 


family, which once had held a high place 
amonsal the Tunded yentry of the county 
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impassable to foot-passengers, except in the 
height of summer on depth of winter, wnen 
the mud had been dited up by the sun or the 
frost 

‘The father and brothas attended the 
different fairs and markets in the ordinary 
course of business, the r sister, Mary Cham- 
bolin, managed the attars of the house 
wd dany She hd a very secluded life, fur 
thiy had no neighbours, and of ,seneral 
soc) there Was nune nearer than the city 
itself Mary, howcver, had plenty of aoa 
tion, ud was quite contented with her lot 
She was nearly s venteen, tall well turmed, 
and with an an of composed dizmty which 
suited well with her position, which was of 
gre ti csponsiblity for suo youns vperson Ter 
mother who had becn dead vather more than 
vycu, had becn a woman of superior educe 


A kuight of that family had boon a Crusader | tion and strong chuiuter lo he, Mu 

in the amy cf Richard Com de faon, unl) owed all the struction she had var rcceved, 
now he diy, with dl his insimaab utdamyin oad the tinge of refinamment which made hear 
the pursh chuich, whilst othars of dns 1tce umes vay superior to those cf either hea 
reposed in the same chancd) under mon father or brothers She however, was ymte 
wenfs and brasses, which spoh oof Chan qiame unconsaa us ¢f this amd they all lived very 


ind tame during them wencration In the 
lipse of time the fumuy drud become uupo 
ventbhed, ud gradually metoed into the cliss 
cf yeomen, rotamniys oply ev remnant of the 
brotl lands which had once belonged tc them 


| place 


happily toscther am the old out of the way 


It happened that, im the sprm, of 1745, an 
wucl of ber mothcrs, who resided it York, 
wis about to celebrate the maiiise of one of 


In 17445, the cldar branch of the famuily,!his daughters, Maury Chambcllau, with her 


commitipg of the fitha, two sons, indy 
daughter, reghed at what had once feo the 
mansion house It hid bean built oan lly 
wn the ragn of Stephen, ind was uv cui0Uus 
apicuncn of different kinds of aclutecture, 
Denting trices of its zradudl t: ansform ution 
from the stron hold of the days whem it was 
no metaphor: to sw that ovary mans house 
wis tus casth down t> the more peuetul 
dwelhug of lawful und ordarly times FH hai 
now become Little more than vu better sort of 
fum house What hid been the tilt 5 ad was 
fillkkd with a row of comfortable barns, out 
bliids, and diay stacks oa low wall of rouch 
grey stones cneloscd asimall garden aaurow 
gravel walk, cdyed on each side wath cui ut 
trees wid goosxcberry bushes lcd up to the tme 
old porch, Quboware dim the wy und creepers 
which covercd ie uly the whole of the buildin 
with its luautiint gewth = Phe old gateway 
at the entrince of the vud was still sui- 
mounted with the ‘ coat umour”™ of the 
fanuly, cuvedin stoue, but the sates thom 
selves had lon, wo armuppeared, and been ic- 
lacd by acon: n wooden farm-yard cite 
he “cout umou itself wis cuvared with 
moss, and a tine cup cf grass and house leck 
grew unong the stones of the wally, to which 
1 would have conununnated a desolite ap- 
pe uance, if the farm) ud amangemcents had 
en loss orduly 
Halsted Hall, ast was culed, was six males 
from the wty of York, aid stood dhiout a mile 
from the man road The ouly approach to 
it was by a long rough lane, sv much cut 
up by the carts and cattle that 3t was almost 


father and brothers, were mvitcd to the 
festiviticd Lhe futher would have sent an 
excite for himself und Mary, he was gettine 
old, and dad not Ithe to be put out of bis 
ustal wis dhe brothers, however, ple rv lol 
calucstly that them sist 1 misht have a little 
recreation anally consent wis obtamcd, and 
phe wont with hu jnothers 

It was avery fine wedding and a ball and 
supper fished the rgeimis Some of the 
Othean gquutercd with ther rezuncunts im 
York, were invited t> this ball Amongst 
others was acertam ( aptam Henry Pollevten 
Ile wis 1 young man uf good fanny in the 
south of En sland, hen to a large fortune , and 
catremuly handsome and attractive on lis own 
account, unde pendent of these adv mt wres 

He was, by all accounts, a tyjx of the fine 
high spuited young fellow of those days, 
qood tumpercd, gemarous, and overflowing 
with will animal hfe and spirits, which he 
tlacw off im a thousind impetuous extrava- 
zimcen Te could dunce all myht at a ball, 
nde a dogcu miles to meet the hounds the 
tullowing momuug, and atter a hud day’s 
sport sit duwn to 1 deep carouse, and be 
a fresh and gay after 1t ag if he hid been 
folowmg the precepts of Lewis Cornaro, 
Ihe women contcudel with each other to 
attract lis attcntions, but although he was 
devoted to every woman he came near, and 
responded to their universal guod-will by 
fluting indefatigably, lis attentions were so 
iudiscrnuinate, that there was not ope belle 
who could flutte: herself that she had secured 
him for he: “humble servant,”"—as Jovers 
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were then wont to style themselves Mary 
Chambe'lan was not, certainly, the belle of 
the wedding ball-room, and by no means cqual 
im fortune or social position to most of the 
women present , but whether trom perverse- 
nes4, or captice, or love of novelty, Henry 
Pollexfen was attracted by her, and devoted 
himscit to her exclusively 

Lhe next Yorh Assembly was to tuke place 
ina few dajs, and this young min who did 
not know what contradiction me amt, made 
Mary promise to be his putner then Old 
Mr Chunbellan, however, who thought his 
dau whtar had been away trom heme quite 
long enou,h, ietched her back himself on the 
following day , and Muy woull as soon have 
ducd to ask to go to the moon as to remam 
to tothe assembly  Temy Pollcafen was 
eatremdly dusappoimted when he found that 
Moss Ch unmbell un had returned home but he 
was too much cuessed ard vuane after to be 
vble to think long about the mite, and so 
his sudden fiuncy soon passe lL away 

In the witiumn of the same ye u he met one 
of hea Liothers in the hunting tiddd Accident 
thicw them together towards the close ot 1 
hud diys 1un, when m clouimy a ston 
fence some loose stoncs wore dislodte 1, und 
stiuch € uptaim Pcllexten s horse, Lumimy him 
severcly Nasht was conmun, on, it was lo 
possi Jet) return to lus quarters on foot , and 
young Chambellin tavited lis fdllow sports 
miu to go home with him—H ailsted Tall 
being the neaiest habitation Lhe mvit ation 
wisaccptel Althcugh old Mi Chambel m 
would 1a s00n have open d bis duos to a 
diyom yet even he could find no tiult 
un ler the circumstances and wis consti uned 
to welcome thea dangerous guest with old 
fislucned honmtuity De aceon became se 
Charme Lwath his visitor, that he myated bum 
to rcturn, and the viettor glully tl so 

dhs almost for jot(cn adm wien for Mary 
revived an fall force the moment he siw 
her yvum = He soon fell d speratcly wd 
seurously i love with ber Muys strong 
and gentlh chu icter uwsumel reat mflucnce 
over Jas mercuiiil ud aupetu us disp sition 
That she became deeply att. hed to hun, ww 
nothin,, wondcrtul, she could scarcely lieve 
helped at even at he had not suught to win 
her aficctions 

In a short time, he maac proposis of 
mutiri¢ for her to her fither who w llinsly 
consented, fecling at the truth must be told, 
vuly much flattered at the prospect of puch a 
son in luw 

Hemy Pollexfin then wrok a dutiful 
lett to Ins own father, telling hin how 
much he was mw love, and how carnestly he 
desucd permission to follow bis inclinations 
Old Ma Pollexfen had, hke many other 
fathers, eet lus heart upon his sons making 
& bithant match , and although, after con 
sulting the ‘ History of Yorkshire,’ where 
he found honourable mention made of the 
Chambellan family, he could offer no objection 
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on the score of buth, yet be thought his 
son nught do bette: He was tuo wise to 
make any direct opposition , on the contrary, 
he gave lus conditional consent, only etipu- 
laing for time He ruguued thit twelve 
months should elapse before the mati ye took 
place, when his son would be httle moe than 
twoand twenty, whilst Mary woull le not 
quite ninctcen He wrote paternal letters to 
Mary and polite epistis to her father He 
cven ipphed vw head quarters for lewe of 
vbsence for his son, whom he mmmediately 
summoned up to London, where his own 
duties, as Member of Parliament, would de 
tain lium for some tune 

Under any otha: circumstinces, Cptain 
Pollexfen would hive been delishted with 
this arsimzement , but, as it was, he would 
inhnitcly have profizred bemy allowed to 
mury May at once However, there wis 
nohelpftorit Old Mr Chambellan, himself, 
urged the duty of imme hiite obedience to lus 
fithers wumons and Polleafen deputed 

Jor many weeks his Ictters were w fre 
quent iw the p st would carry them De wis 
very muscrible under the separation , and, 
much wshe loved hum, Muy could n t wish 
lum > be otherwise dis ae,iment was 
su Llenly orderud vbrowl, the necessary hurry 
of picpuation and the oidcr to yom his de 
tuluncnt al Canterbury without delay, 1en- 
dered uw quite call for Captain Pollcx 
fon to seo Maury before his departure = Lic 
wrole hor a tendcr farewell, nent her his 
picture, and exhorted her to write frequ ntly, 
und never to firyet him for in imstint pro 
musing, of cours, cvellisting constancy for 
hus alt 

There ww little chance that Mary should 
forjet dum in tht old Jonely house without 
either friends or neighbours Besides, the 
ossibility of cousins to love her alfiinced 
busbin I never occuricd to hee With Captain 
Pollexfen at was difkacut Under no circum 
st cis Was lus a character that would bea 
absence unchi ed, id the distraction of 
for ign ecencs, and the excitement of his pro 
tension, soun banished the uuage of Mwy trom 
hig muni At len th he felt ita neat bore 
that he was cnuzazed to be miunnuicd = Lhe 
1( linet rem uned sivtecn months vbsent, and 
he he utily hope 1 that she would hive tox 
gotten him 

Mary 5 father diel shortly afte: her lover s 
Kcparture , the funnily property descended to 
her brothers and she was left entirely de- 
pendent upon them Caprain Pollestens 
keiteas had cutucly ceased, Mary hud re 
caved no Gominuniation fur more than six 
months, when she saw the revurn of his ren- 
ment announced, and his name gizetted as 
coloncl He, however, ncither came to sce her, 
nor wiote tu her, and Mary became seriously 
Hl She could no longer conceal her sufferings 
trom her brothers Under the impression 
that she was actu ily dying, they wrot« to her 
lover, demanding the cause of lus sulence, and 
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telling him of her situation (colonel Pollexfen church, and, accompanied by his friend, 
waa conscience-striken by this letter He entered the carnage which was in waiting, 
declared to the brothers that hc intended to and drove ramdly away! Mary was carried 
act aa became a man of honour, and wrote to senseless from the church, and for several 
Mary with something of bis old affiction, weeks continued dangérously ill 
revived by remorse excusing his past mlencc, The real strength of her character now 
begging forgiveness, and promising to go showed itsclf She made no complaint, she 
down to sce her, the instant he could obtun did not even assume he husband’s name, but 
leave of absc nee took the appellation of Mrs Chambellan 
Under the influence of this letter Mary The settlement was rcturned to Colonel Pol- 
revived, but the impression mike mpon her Iexfon’s liwyc1, with an intunation that it 
future hushind soon pissel iwiy—he daily wonld never be Chumed = She stilled the 
f lt less melination to pafam jis pronis unger of her bothers, and would not endure 
Tit was living in the midst of fate ible 1 word to be sud irunst her hushand She 
society, and wis more courted than cver since never alluded to him herself A great change 
by the death of Ins father he hid come mto!eame over her, she did not scum to suffer 
posacssion of his fortune He berun to ficlim arly so much fiom her cruel position as 
that he had diadedly thrown himself uway ,fantght live been cspectcd , her melancholy 
wid by a most unnatural trnsition, he hited {and depression give place to 1 steady deter- 
Muy for he: clams upen him, and considered mmetim_ of purpos In the bnef space 
lumself a very all ascd victim duis Whien sne ond her husband hid 
M ary’s brothers finding that Coloncl Poll x stooe Pefore the tue sme had 1c ahised the 
fon did not follow lus Ita, nor show uny dist oC that casted betweon the ws positionsin 
signs of fulfilling his engi ement, would not {lf With a rue superiority, she tuderstood 
submit to any more tiuflmg The cider hoy uetard it wasthié he should hive felt 
mide a juumney to London, md demanicd no desne to faltl his boyish engagement , 
satisfaction, with the intimation thit) the sheowned im her heat that she was not fitted 


younger brothaa would chum the samc wht tobe the wifC id compimon of such a man 
when the first affur was tczmin ited he hid now become Had she seen all 
Colona] Pollexfen wis not, of course afpud {ths 500n 1 she woull hue at onec released 
of having cven two duds on is hands at; hm, now she could no Jonga do so, wd 
once, he had alrcady prove 1 his com ic too [gic resolved to fit hasclf to All the station to 
wall to allow a suspicion of that sat) Ths’ which v9 his wif, she hid heen 2 used 
answer was charactarist: = He toll young The krief interview before the altar had 
Chambellan that he wis qmite ready tomect, dumulited t> desperition her uttachment to 
b th hin and his brother but that he was!eun ound she felt that she must win hin back 
mina: a ae en, wanent t> mary thar die | Mary had receive L vary little educa 
sistar, Which bo wished to parform fast, w fon In those drys the mstruction bestowed 
otherwise crrcumsat mces nizht occur te pre om at Women Wis very limited, but Mary 
vent at, he should then be quite wW then furicd thit ul gentlewomcn, who moved im 
KIvIC, ag it Was bis int ntion ts quail his soctty, woo wall mformed, and her fist step 
bude at the church door, and never to sec her wa to oblim some elementary boohs from 
axain | the masteaa of a boys’ schoc] at York, and 
Ihe brothers, looking upon this asa pretext: begin, with undoubtng simpheity, to lean 
fo evade the mariage altogethar, resolved, hotory wid geogriphy, md all the things 
iftaa some deliberation, to accept hus proposal vinch sh supposed every Tady of ber 
‘They had great difheulty im prev uling upon. ausbands acquuntince knew A thirst 
then sister to ALIEC to then wishes , but ¥ a] . for information Wis soon at ouged in her J 
none of them senously bcheved that he would she hid few alvantises and very little 
cary out his threat, and Mary tane d that assstince, but her energy and pirseverance 
all danger of aducl would be evaded A surmountcd all obsticlcs, and shu found a 
vey liberal settlement was g awn up by! present rcewud ino her labour Her hfe 
Colonel Pollesten’s dircction which he signed | ceased to scam cathe: lonely o: monotonous 
, and sent down to the brides family On the | Stull, the spit that woikcd within her was 
; day appointed, Mary an ihe: biothcrarepancd far more precions thin iny actual result she 
tu the church , a tzavelling chaiot and four obtaimed She hid a noble olyect in view ; 
horses stood at the doo. On entermg they and, unconsciously to hersclf, it pumfied her 
tound Colonel Pullexfen pointing out to the heart fiom all bitterness, or wounded vanity, 
friend whe accompamed him the monuments or impatience <A gre it sorrow nobly borne, 
belonging to the Chambillin fumly Ae isa great dignity The very insult which had 
soon a8 he perceived them he took his place at seemed to condemn her to a wasted exist- 
the altai, and the ceremony commcnccd with- ence, was transformed into a source of life 
out delay As soon as it Was concluded, he and fruitfulncss, by the wise hunnhty with 
bowed with great pohteness to all present, which she accepted it 
and said, “You are all here witncsses that 1 Ten years passed thus, and 1m the matured 
have performed my engagement '” ‘Lhen, with- woman of thirty, few could have recognised 
out even looking at his bride, he quitted the the forsaken gulofnmeteen But the present 
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only fulfilled the promise which was then 
latent in her character. 
All this time, her hushand had endeavoured 


to forget that he was married. Shortly after’ 
the ceremony, he went abroad with his regi-. 
ment; and after some time spent in active: 
service, he returned to England, and quitted 


the army with the brevet rank of General. 
He resided partly in London and partly in 
Bath, leading the usual life of a man of 
fashion in those days, and making himself 
remarkable for his brilliant extravagances. 

About that time a young and beautiful 
actress appeared, who speedily became the 
object of adoration to all the young men of 
fashion about town. 

General Poileafen was one of her lovers, 
and carried her off one night from the 
theatre, when she came off the stage between 
the acts. He allowed her to assume his 
name, and lavished a fortnne upon her 
caprices; although her extravagance and 
propensity to gambling involved him in debt. 

‘Ten years had thus passed, when the cousin, 
whose marriage was mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this story, was ordered to Bath by 
her physician. She entreated Mary to accom- 
pany her, who, after some persuasion, con- 
sented. It was a formidable journey in those 
days, and they were to stay some months, 
They found a pleasant lodging. Mary, with 
some reluctance, was drawn into society, and 
oceasionally accompanied her cousin to the 
Assemblies, which were then in high vogue. 

General Polleafen was absent from Bath 
when his wife arrived there. He had been 
called up to London by some lawyer's business, 
and calculated upon being absent three weeks. 

It so chanced, however, that the business 
was concluded sooner than he expected, and 
that he returned to Bath without announcing 
his coming. He went at once to the As- 
sembly, and was walking through the rooms 
in a chafed and irritable mood (having that 
night discovered the treachery of the beautiful 
actress, which had long been known to every- 
body else), when a voice struck his ear which 
caused him to turn suddenly. He saw, near 
at hand, a dignified and beautiful woman, who 
reminded him of some one he had seen before. 
She turned away on perceiving him—it was 
Mary. She had recognised her husband, and, 
scarcely able to stand, she took the arm of her 
cousin, and reached the nearest seat. Her 
husband, forgetting everything else in his im- 
patience to pa who it was who had thus 
startled vague recollections, went hastily up 
to the Master of the Ceremonics, and desired 
to be introduced to—his own wife! 

By some fatality, the Master of the Cere- 
monies blundered, and gave the name of 
Mary’s cousin. This mistake gave Mary 
courage ; for years she had dreamed of such 
a meeting, and the fear of losing the oppor- 
tunity nerved her to profit by it. She exerted 
herself to please him. He had been rudely 
disenchanted from the graces of fine ladies, 
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‘and was in a humour to appreciate the 
i gentle home influence of ’s manners ; ho 
was enchanted with her, and begged to be 
allowed to follow up the acquaintance, and to 
wait upon her the next morning. Permission 
was of course given, and he handed Mary and 
her cousin to their chairs. 

Mary was cruelly agitated ; she had not 
suffered so much during the ten preceding 
years; the suspense and anxiety were too 
terrible to endure; it seemed as though 
morning would never come. Her husband 
was not much more to be envied. He had 
discovered that she resembled the woman he 
had once so much loved, and then so cruelly 
‘ hated—whom he married, and deserted ; but 
though tormented by a thousand fancied re- 
semblances, he scarcely dared to hope that it 
could be she. The next day, long before the 
lawful hour for paying morning visits, he was 
before her door, and obtained admittance. 
The resemblance by day-light was more 
striking than it had been on the previous 
evening; and Mary’s agitation was equal to 
hisown. His impetuous appeal was answered, 
Overwhelmed with shame and repentance, and 
at the same time happy beyond expression, 
General Pollexfen passionately entreated his 
wife’s forgiveness, Mary not only won back 
her husband, but regained, with a thousand- 
fold intensity, the love which had once been 
hers—regained it, never to lose it more ! 

The stury suon became known, and created 
an immenso sensation. They quitted Bath 
and retired to her husband’s family seat in 
Cornwall, where they continued chiefly to 
reside. They had one son, an only child, who 
died when he was about fifteen. [It was an 
overwhelming affliction, and was the one 
mortal shadow on their happiness, They 
lied within a few weeks of each other ; 
their honours and estates passing to a distant 
branch of the family. 


THE STORY OF A NATION. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTEK THE FIRST. 


More than a thousand years ago, there 
wandered through the heaths of Asia, between 
the Irtish and the Volga, a rude Mongolian 
nation, a section of that Ugrian race whose 
wild ways in a conquered country gave the 
name of Ogre to the cannibal monsters of 
our nurseries. This nation of Ogres, living 
among other nations of the same wander- 
ing, quarrelling, and patriarchal character, 
was divided, hke ita neighbours, into 
seven tribes, each tribe including many 
fanilivs, Among the kindred peoples who 
surrounded this one nation, about which we 
mean to speak, one only—the Chazare—had 
converted its most powerful chief into a Khan, 
and had, by so doing, knitted its resources 
into the means of gaining an ascendant power. 
Very much elbowed by their neighbours, our 
Ogre nation, the Magyars, determined that 
they also would knit themselves around @ 
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single chief, and, strengthened thus, would/|httle ponies, spread abroad, and ravaged 
wander westward for the conquest of a new|many parta of Europe, bringing captives 
and better pasturage, The seven chieftains of' home; for the kings im Europe were at that 
the seven tribes then met, and puncturing time very weak avia they burnt, putting 
their arms, offered to the heithen gods they all the inhabitants to death except two hun- 
worshipped their blooi, maed with wine,m dred, Toulouse was entired by a swarm of 
consectation of this contract —That Almos, them, whom an epidemic seized, and those 
and his generation after him, should be their whom the epidemic spared, the counts were 
duke Inwar fhat booty should be common, able to destroy Thy ravaged the Greek 
and divadid fairly Lhat Duke Almos and empire, they rivaged the German empire , and 
his desecndants, being clected voluntarily by the people of Western Europe praved in thei 
his companion chefs, should never exelude Litany, “Good Lord deliver us from the Hun- 
then or thar descendants trom his councils garnans!” Trmbute was paid to them, which, 
That those should die who broke allegiance in the year 983, Henry the Fowlc:, } myperor 
to the contract, but that a duke breaking it of Germany, a wisc prince, 1¢fured to continue 
shonld be deposed and bunshed with a curse The IDungatiins formed two large armies, 
Thus having agiced, these wild men tra- one went mto Thuninaa, the other was tuecd 
velled westward, and on entering Hangary by Henry, on the river Siale Ther they 
Duke Almos resigned to his son Arpad Then iwuted the ramforcement of ther Thuringian 
Arpad, says a legend, sent to Swatspluk, a army tidings, however, came of its Complete 
hing of the Cveehian cmpne, settled in those | destruction ‘The acsult was a pun, an the 
days round the Theiss and Danube, requinng | destruction of this othar army also by Henry, 
grass from the Hungarian heaths and witca: in un éengasement which was not a batth but 
from the nver —offering in return, a white is called by history the Slaughta ot Merse 
steed with a purple biidle That wis an burg Thus Henry the Powler cheched the 
Oriental way of asking fot surrender, but [3 wages of the Migvars in Fimope they mide 
Swatspluk, who was no Onent il scholar, took | peace, and gave hostazes The hostages they 
the horse, and courteously sent tothe Magyars | gave to the Grech Liaperor were instiuctid, 
abundant hay and water ‘Thereupon, Arpad! and made Chisstians at Constantunopk, and 
and his followers, in the ye ur 889, har icd on} were sent back with a bishop m then com- 
to the great heath between the ‘Thess and! piny for it was felt con nti to mfuse a 
Danube Swatspluk offercd battle, and was Christian spuit ito these fierce Pagan 
beaten , he escaped, says the legend, on the tribes 
same white horse which he had taken in That wis the fist appearance of Greck 
exchange for Hungury The Slowaks, m Qhnistiamty im Wungary , it did not thiive 
Upper Hungary, are the descendants of the much the Christianity wlach did thrive, was 
conquered ( 7¢chs brought at a lite: period trom Rome The 
In the country thus won, the first Dict wis vast uumber of Ewopean prisoner’ Low in- 
noon held near Sveycdin yn which the rales of timately nongkhd with the Muagyars, did 
future government wore Lud down m what something, however, for the civilisvtion of 
savages would call a highly ciilised incthod then conqucarors  Willages and cities super- 
A rough but sufficient constitution was estab seded many of the tents  Geiza had suc- 
hshed for thi nition wandermg with tents ceeded ‘Likgony, the wife of (11z1, named 
within ita settled limits, and determung to Sarolta, hid submitted to the Christian 
fight beyond the limits very frequently ‘Lhe influences of Constantinople She converted 
people were free, and had abund unt rights, her hushand, fonnded monasteries, and invited 
the chiets, however, formmaza hich anstoaiwy Christi priests to setth The converted 
among thom = Tungary was divided into Geiza still worshipped the sun andthe 
counties and into baromes for the purposes of elements, saying, that “he could iffurd to 
war, castles wero built, the harvests of the serve the old gods and the new ones, too” 
allotted soul were wo divided, as to jield = Stephen, the son of Gniza, has becn ea- 
abundaut maintenance to the casth garnaous , nonised , for it was he who made his people 
the conquered natives who surrendered to the | to be Christians Por thice years the royal 
Magyars were adnutte? as alles and fiends ,|apostle preached and practised the new doc- 
the restive were reduced to sertdom trine, liberal of woids, where they fauled, 
The Magy wa thus conquered, and prepared he wis also bountiful of blows Chiefly b 
to defend that country by the Danube, to pirsuasion, partly by force he placed himeeif 
which they hid been especiilly attracted by alin a position which enabled him to send word 
legend current on the heatha of Aaa, that;to Pope Gerbert (4 studious man, whose 
there by the Danube Atula, the Hun, had! emattering of algebra and taste for mechanics, 
left a pleasant Iandwhih was the mheritance ‘caused him to be accused of dealing with the 
of them, bis kinsman [Pio the Huns we devil) to inform Ins Holness of the voluntary 
get the name of Hungary Zoltan, his son, conversion of the Hungananas, and of ther 
succeeded Arpad, and Taksonv, the son of spimtual homage to himself In return, the 
Zoltan, followed as the Duke of Hungary Bope forwarded to King Stephen a crown of 
Under these chiefs, the wild Hungatians, gold, and the Cross of the Patnarch, with the 
ugly Mongolian hordes, mounted on shaggy. title of Apostohc Kang, and ecclesiastical 
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urisdiction over his people The latter mght mans ral sakes at last determined on the 
been exercised until the present century, choice of Vazul, wh» wis legitimately heur- 


and the Pope's crown then sent, has remain 
ever since the crown of Hungary It was 
placed sulemnly upon King Stephen s head in 
the year 1000 

King Stephen calling several Diets, now 
revised the Constitution, which had been 
brought from the heaths of Asia. Bishops 
balanced nobles, and the nights of all were 
fixed , tithes wcre established, and a seed of 
taxation was sown Some resistance all this 
caused, and some revolts on behalf of the old 
pecan rites had to be put down by King 

tephen = All Christian bondsmun were 
em icipated, and all Pazans were deprived of 
hberty , but many dicd for their accustomed 
faith One chiefttam rode in tull armour to 
the banks of the YFheiss, and commindd 
himslf to be bumed alive wa sacrifice to bis 
gods, “piecferrmg s2y3 the old chronicle 
* death with his fathers, to cternal Lie with 
Chiist ’ 

Stephen mereased the splendour of his 
eourt anl hiving formed the Diet of four 
clissey of his people, the Ingh nobility, the 
kisheps and chicfs, the sahility: and the 
soldiers o1 frinklins attache 1 to the ctstle 
banners, be made the consent of those in 
Dict asscubled necessary to the conversion 
of his deercca into liw) The freedom of the 
people Stephen liboured to secure, in the 
spit of a phrase uscd by another of these 
kin.s—‘ Ihat none of the lords shall have 
more, none «f the servants less, than Lberty 
‘Lhe chacts of the seven clans waned in power 
and the free Hungiuian ww subject only to 
the king 01 to his representative the palatine 
The hing and pulatine journeying through the 
country, were suffiaent themselves for the 
personal pe:formance of ther office w the 
source of justice Still the Hunyariins were 
a simple ind tent loving people, without ccm 
ples causes of dispute , the king himself not 
resident mm anv fired abode There was 1 
famt trice of feulalsm in some of King 
Stcphens arrangements, wd there wis t 
class of nituralacd aliens and frecd bondsmen 
from whom military pervice wis not askad, 
who had no political mghts, but paid tixes, 
being subject only to the hinz Out of this 
elags sprang aftcrwaids the citizens of towns 
and that gieat mass of people who were not 
free, but subjects working for, and paying 
taxes to their lords 

stephen having lost his own son, was 
troubied about the choice of a successor His 
next heir was his cousin Vazul, a gool 
natured scamp, then under banishment for 
hus follics ‘Then there were Andrei and 
Bela, the sons of a second cousin, but they 
had a taste for Paganism Iben Stephen 
thought about Ins uster Gisela, who had 
marzied a dog. of Venice, and who had a $.n 
named Peter, but he was deep in Western 
wisdom aud in Western wantonness, and 
looked contemptuoualy at the coarae Hunga 


apparent, and recalled him therefore, from 
his place of banishment Ry wa; of counter- 
plot, Gisela, Peter s mother, 8 nt sme bravoes, 
who put out the heir appwents eyes, and 
poured into his ears molten lewd “Stephen 
neglected to chastise his sister, ant Ly this 
weakness brought a conspiracy upc n himself, 
headed by Andicas and Bela The soltier 
who wis to have stabbed the sleeping king, 
relented in the act, and besought his pir kcn 
Stephen again forebore inquiry, but Andiow 
wd Bela fied, so thete 1cmamed on the 
round only Peter, and Simnel, a half pagan 
tusbind of King Stephens second mater 
To Peter, therefore, on thc death of King 
Stephen, m 1036, descended the crown of 
Hung wy 

Peter loved forerynais and scorned his 
subjects = Therefore, in five years he was 
expelled and the buf pagan was mide King 
Samucl Samucl hated foreigners ind bishops, 
but he hated, uso, the Hungarian cluefs 
Pcter, flying to the emperor, oflared to aces pt 
Hungary as a fief of restored The emperor 
complied Samucl, deserted by the chic ts, was 
conquered and killed, ind Petc: wis restored 
But when the Hung wians heard the terms on 
which he hid obtauncd his 1estor vtion, they 
called Andicas and Beli to ther aid The 
whole people revolted against the subject of 
the Germin empcror, md, with the revolu 
tion, a spirit of  doiteaatte lose agun, which 
Andreas and Beli dared not at a time when 
they required undivided aid from the Hun- 
giriangs, attempt to crush Peter wis blinded, 
and did = = Blinding m those days, wis, even 
m Europe, a fumiliu method cf renileing a 
prince incapable of rule, but st his at all 
times been, wd still is vy practice very common 
in the Tast Andicis and Tula restored 
ktatutes agunst pa anism, rey laced bishops, 
and when he hal driven over the frontier two 
Germain armies, the emperor thought fit to 
resign his (] am 

Andrc is, owing his crown to Bela, promised 
the succession to his brother, and ceded to him 
onc third of the country asa dukcdom — But 
when a son was born to the King Andreas, 
ani there arrived a messase frm the emperor 
to say that he betrothed his diughter to the 
infant, then ambition cause 1 him to forget his 
promise In 156 he cause] the child to be 
crowncd bela checked bis ferlings on the 
subject , but Andieas felt worthy of resent- 
muut and was ewily persuaded by hus 
courtiers to doubt his brothers faith, because 
his own was broken We mvited Bela thore- 
{»re, to come to him at the Castle of V ukony 
[here Bela found the king sitting on a throne 
and on ite steps were placed the ctown an 
sword, the symbols, ad prignled of royal and 
of ducal dignity ith affected candour, 
Andreas confessed that the crown was due to 
his biother, pointed out state reasons why he 
had demred that the son, Solomon, should 
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supersede the brother, and then frankly ex- 
horted Bela to hold him to his promise, or 
absolve him from it, as he would: there lay 
the crown and the sword ; whichever he lifted 
should be his. But Bela saw that a knight 
with a drawn sword was standing at each 
side of the king’s chair—men not very well 
able to keep out of their faces what was in 
their heads. 1t was clear that in the moment 
of stooping for the crown, he would be fallen 
upon; and the voice of a knight passing 
behind, whispered him to take the sword. He 
took it; but in his heart he took it as the 
sword of war. Andreas embraced him for 
his generosity. But Bela left the castle, and 
fled with his family to Poland. Andreas sent 
to Germany for aid ; but Hungary supported 
Dela. Andreas waa slain in battle; Bela, 
declared king on the battle-field. 

In the reign of Bela “the poor became rich, 
and the rich Sve ead in safety and peace.” 
The pagan spirit broke out for the last time 
in insurrection, was quelled; and thereatter 
only scattered men among the woods and 
caves preserved the rites of their forefathers, 
The throne of Bela one day broke beneath 
him, and its pieces crushed him in the fall. 
Ife left three brave sons, Gciza, Ladislas, and 
Lampert. The chiefs would have elected 
Gieiza, but the young men knew that the 
cluim of Solomon would be advanced, and, by 
adinitting it, they saved their country from a 
civil war. They stipulated for themselves 
only the succession to the dukedom of Bela, 
their late father. 

Solomon came, accordingly, with his friend 
the Emperor of Germany, and was crowned 
in Hungary, for the second time. The boy, 
then but eleven years old, fell, unhappily, 
under the influence of Count Vid, who had 
been one of the grim kmghts by the throne 
of Andreas, and who was hostile to the house 
of Bela, J[e caused the dukedom to be taken 
from the three brothers. They appealed to 
aris, but he ae reconciliation was effected 
by the bishops, and King Solomon enjoyed 
another crowning. For ten years there was 

ace in Hungary; the three brothers, de- 
ending crown and people from all foreign 
enemies, were loved and honoured by their 
countrymen. It happened that the Greek 
commander of Belgrade had favoured certain 
hordes in frequent invasion of King Solomon’s 
aouthern provinces. The Hungarians at last 
found it necessary to besiege Belgrade, and 
the Greek commander found it neceasary to 
surrender ; but he would surrender not to 
Solomon, the king, but only to the Hungarian 
chief, Duke Geiza. Solomon and his cour- 
tiera canvassed this; but when the Greek 
emperor sent to the duke a golden crown, in 
token of gratitude for his humane conduct to 
the vanquished at Belgrade, the king's wrath 
against the brothers mounted high, and he 
believed Count Vid, who told him that they 
were pretenders to his dignity. Civil war 


again céminenced, and again stopped short of ing to the crown, was quelled an 
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actual bloodshed. Soon after the reconcilia- 
tion, Solomon attempted, pray actorgiags to 
procure the assassination of Geiza. Faith 
was no longer to be trusted, and the brothers 
drove Solomon out of the country, to sue to 
the German emperor for aid. Count Vid was 
killed in the decisive battle. Geiza, against 
his own protestations, was crowned King of 
Hungary, but to the delight of the whole 
nation. Geiza, however, treated with Solo- 
mon, and was determined to resign the crown 
to ite old wearer, asking no more than the 
recognition of his family rights. The Hunga- 
rians, who hated Solomon, for his inceasant 
willingness to go to Germany for help, and 
Ins offers to hold the crown of Germany in 
fief, opposed Geiza in thia: the bishops fos- 
tered his design. But Geiza suddenly died, 
and Ladislas, the next brother, succeeded 
him, in the year 1072. 

Ladislas was crowned by acclamation ; but 
he continued in the mind of Geiza, and was 
not satisfied until, after four years, Solomon 
had formally made over the crown to him, 
and feasivod at lus hands a pension in its 
place. Ladislas, the haudsumest and tallest 
man in Hungary, was the darling hero of his 
veople : he was the next great king after St. 
Stephen, and he also has been made into a 
saint. Stephen made pagans Christians ; 
Ladislas formed Christians into a well-ordered. 
community. The vagrant habits of the Hun- 
rarians had, hy this time, been laid aside ; 

ulislas framed laws adapted for a fixed agri- 
cultural people, and appointed county judges, fur 
the king could no longer hear disputes In per- 
gon, Mixture with Europeans, intermarriage, 
climate, had already begun to transform the 
short, squat Mongolians into a handsome race 
of people, as it had tamed their lawlessness 
intu an independence, characterised by the 
extreme of loyalty towards a legitimate and 
voluntarily-appointed chief. 

Kalman, a son of Geiza, in the year 1095, 
succeeded Ladislas: he was crooked; he 
squinted ; he loved books, so that his Jearn- 
ing made him to be called a wizard, and he 
was nicknamed “Book Kalman.” Ladislas 
had extended the boundaries of Hungary. 
Against “Book Kalman” some of the new 
dependencies now rebelled, but they soon 
found that a man strong in the head can be 
strong in the arm also. At this time the 
Crusaders began to march from western 
Europe, in large multitudes, through Hun- 
gary. Kalman anxiously attended them with 
an army, from their entrance into his domi- 
nions, until they were safe out of them; for 
there were fingers not unused to robbery 
among those devout fighting men. In the 
course of these transits, one light-fingered 
army was destroyed by the peasantry, and a 
large force, sent to punish the Hungarians 
for this, was almost utterly exterminated. To 
peaceful transit, however, no obstacle was 
offered. Almos, the king's cousin, pretend- 
d pardoned ; 
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rebelling a second and a third time, his eyes 
were at length put out, and Kalman cruelly 
put out the eyes of the rebel’s unoffending 
son Suspecting his wife’s faith, he sent hei 
back to her relations, where she died, atter 
having given birth to Bons, of whom more 
anon 

Kalman completed the legislation of his 
predecessors He regulated revenues and 
military duties, and established the relations 
between subjects and the kin, o: the duke 
He dimimuished the cruelty of pumshments, 
lumited ordeals, and pi ocamed that thcre 
were no such things as witches He levied 
taxes on a sunple plan, aud he completes the 
series of cneiyctic kings by whom the con 
stitution of ilungary, biought fiom the 
Asiatic wilds, was perfected imto v stible 
European systern It was in the year LIL 
that Kalman died 

Havin, arived at this pomt, we can now 
travel rapidly over all events thit do not 
concern the story of the Hungariims as a 
nation Stcphen the Second, son of 1 umn, 
hiving no wesue, would have 1ecosmacad Bons, 
the oid of the divorced quecn, but he 
found Bela still living, the blinded son of the 
blinded tiaitor Almis, and dcternnncd on 
atoning for his fithers crime Bela the 
Second, therefore, succecded Stephen the 
Second, his wife, Helens, the strong minded 
daughter of a Servius prince, ruled over her 
blind husbind, and Hungary was subject to 
avixen Her slaughtcungs and opp cssions 
crushed the power of the cluefs, uid m 1171 
Bela died, almost an absolute monuch His 
ron Geizr, beg but ten yeus old, was 
governed by luis uncle, by the pal itine and the 
Archbishop of Gran  Lhese taice furmed a 
good regeucy , and, among othu things, in- 
vited into Hunsay Gunns from Flaudcrs, 
who settled an Zips and Lrinsylvanit, und 
cnjoyed many privileges ‘Lhese men are the 
ancestors of the present Sarons of Ti insyl- 
vania, and they are the men who, cxplcring 
the resources ot the country, commenced the 
working of Hungarian mines 


Then there were crusades asuv, and 


armies had to be watched, as in the dys of 
Kalman. ‘Then there followed unimportant 
kings, the court of Byzantium having by 
this time, throush mairymg and plotting, 
wred influence m Jiungarian = affans 
Bela the Third, who followed Stephen the 
Third, was able, but not populu, being 
Byzantme im his habits He intr oduecd 
ceremonies from the court of Constantinople, 
and burned the chaus round his throve, m 
order that no noble might sit in his presence 
He governed the country, however, with 
great skul, and made up for himself a private 
sare He left his thione to one son, and 
ig treasure to another. The son who had 
the treasuie strove, by means of it, to get 
also the throne 
There came then a srvaale very much hke 
that between Andreas and Bela, the king's 
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name being now Emnic, the brother's, An- 
dreas , and the royal child’s name Laduelas. 
King Emric bemg in eatiemity—dressed in 
royal robes, wearing his crown, and carrying 
his sceptre—walked into his brother’s camp, 
among the soldurs then tormiug for battle 
against him He said, “Iam your king; 
which of you 139 a traitor ?” And no man 
lifting a hand against his sacied person, he 
proceeded to his biothe:s tent, and there 
aiicated him, and took him away prisoner 
fiom the midst of his own troops So he 
imprisoned Andreas, and scut his ambitious 
wife home to hor friends 

King Emiic dyinz, made an appeal to his 
brothear’s scnuosity, by naming him as guar- 
dian of the cluld) Lut Andreas soon caused 
the child and mothcr to fly to Austria for 
refuse The child diud The mother, Con- 
stantia, bec ume wile to the German emperor. 
Andicis was then le sitimately king 

Andicis enszaged in useless wats of con- 
quest, and extrivigantly wasted the 280m) ces 
of the state He sold and mortgaged the 
castle dom uns, whose produce suppoited the 
galuisous , and, using up the state capital, 
soon 1cndered the stilc neatly bankrupt , 
while the alienated linda, purchased by the 
great nobility, had gone to swell them power, 
Lhe lowcr nobility and the pcople now came 
to be oppressed if powerful magnates, who 
were by a gicat del stronge: than the court 
Lhe kms at the same time stringthened 
hunself with furcien fivourites, relations of 
his wifi lntense discontcnt followed, clnefly 
directed against the queen and hu relations 
Anidieas, to mend the m utter, made a crusade, 
or pilgrimage, to Palcstine, paylug for his 
journey by a scizure of Church treasure, and 
of propaty belonging to Constantia, by which 
act he made an cucmy of her hushind, Fre- 
deri, Emperor of Germany On his return 
fiom Palestune he found matters moire comphi- 
cated than he hid left them treasury still 
empty, magnates still overbearing , people 
stul cppressed , and forcign conquests break- 
ins up Hus fist care was to look aftcr the 
foreign conquests, for which end he druned 
the country,—went with an army to Galicia,— 
was dcfcated, and taken prisoner 

Beli, the kings cldcat son, was now called 
upon tu undcitike a 1cform He convoked 
the oppressed partis—the low nobility, the 
franklins, aud garrisons—dcmanding restora- 
tion of the old Constitution, and the old 
system of finance The magnates resisted, 
and civil war was immuncnt, when the Pope 
threw the whole weight of the clergy into the 
Reform side of the balance Peace was pro- 
cured, under a treaty called “The Golden 
Bull”—the Magna Charta of the Hungarians. 
This confirmed all ancient rights and liberties, 
restored the alienated domains to the service 
of the state, and forbade them to be there- 
after devoted to any purpose but the defiay- 
ing of the public expenditure Wazious other 
details were adjusted, aud the Bull con- 
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cluded with an enactment, that, “if the king: 


or his descendants should despise the laws of 


the country, then the magnates and freemen’ 


should be entitled to resist the authority of 
auch a hing, without thecby mcurring the 
penalties of bs ho treason After wearisome 
remstance and debite, ‘ The Golden Bull” 
was fmally confrme | by Audreas, at a Diet 
held in the year 1231 


VTAMILIAR THINGS 


Trin ma tiuth that trase] brings, 
A trath of homely birt) 

We dwell ancn,, femailia things, 
And htt) doo w their worth 

Pie ecimigrintan lstart lands, 
Lhe smlor on the sca 

for all that, round us silent stands, 
Have deeper hearts than we 


We dwell among familar things 
And daily, with dull silt 
We ton ba thousand secret springs 
Of sorrow and achigh t 
Vehghe and veserents } bliss 
Jo those who oxiled fu 
Stret h dreaming arms to clasp and hiss 
Pach little heuseheld star 


We lwell antong fannliw things 
We Jane w them by thea ise 
And ly ther many minist in. 
Thar valuc we deduce 
Lorge tfal each has hid in eve 
And exh can speck thongh dumb 
And, of the ghostly days gone by, 
Suange witicss naught become 


We dwell among famihar things 
Bat should it be cur lot 
To sever all the bin din, strin,s 
hat form the Louschold hnet 
To wander up on ahen mould, 
And 19s the restless foam — 
How Geary showd we then behold 
Jive Deaties of Horne ! 
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Comine from Giccuwnh or Blackwall, 
radiint with § Badunuton * or “Cider cup,’ 
ur, perchance, commg home very satiated 
and seasick fiom foragn puts, tired, jaded, 
Use a-tip, ax a man 38 apt to te tinder such cir- 
eunustances, the Pool alw ws pleases cnlivens, 
interesta me =D pull out the tiumpet-stop of 
my organ of vener ion, my form dilates with 
the tall spars uound me, I lose all count of 
the wonders of the lands T hive seen, of the 
commg cares and tioubles—the worrying and 
bichering—- waiting me, perh ups, in that re 
morseless, inevitable London yonder I tor get 
them all av the Pool Uf Thivea torasmer with 
me, 90 much the better ‘ Not 1u ciumson trou- 
gered soldiery,” 1] ery, “eh! Lous or Alphonse 
not in the constant shouldering ot arms, 
and the dramuung that never ceases,—not in 
orders of the day, or vexatious passports, are 
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[Condnsted by 


the glonmes of Britain inscribed. See them in 
that interminable forest of masts, the red sun 
lighting up the cupolas of Greenwich, the 
tarry hulls, the patched sails, the laden hay- 
boata, the tm wherries, the inky waters of 
the Pool, Read them in the cobweb rigging , 
watch them curling from the short pipes of 
red-capped marmers lounging on the bul- 
warksa of timber ships ! Shape upon ships, 
masts everywhere, even in the far-off country, 
among trces and churches, the commerce of 
the world jammed up between these cumbered 
wharves, and overflowing into these nariow 
creeks '” 

I propose to treat, as shortly as I can con- 
sistently with accuracy, of maritime London, 
and of “Jack” (alluding, undcr that cogno- 
men, to the general “se faring” class) alive 
in London 

“Juck’ 1s “alive,” to my knowledge and 
caponcnec, in Last Snuthficld, and in and 
about all the Docks, in Poplar, Limehouse, 
Rotherhithe, Shadwel,W ipping, Bermondsey, 
and the Islind of Doss He 1s feebly vive m 
Feuchurch Street and the Mimoies, but he 
shows special and vigorous symptoms of 
vitulity in Ratcliff Highway If at imtcrest 
you at all to sec him alive, and to sce how he 
hives, we will explore, for some half hour or 
60, this very muddy, tarry, salt-water smelling, 
portion of the metropolis 

You can git to Ratchff’ Highway through 
the Minories , you may ittun it by a devious 
route through Whitechapel and Mile Und 
New Town, but the way i go, 18 froin London 
budg:, down Thames Street, und through the 
lowc1, mm order to come gradually upon Jack 
alive, and to pick up spcuumens of his saline 
existence bit by bit 

London Bi dge 1s densely crowded, as 1t has 
becn, 13, wd always will be, I suppost The 
wheels of the hcavy wazons, liden with bales 
and barrels, creak and moan piteously , while 
the passengers, who are always certain of 
bung too lite (and neve: are) tor a tiaim on 
the South Eastcimn Railway, goad cibnicn into 
performing frantic pas de deux with the be- 
wildered horses Lhe sportive bullocks, too, 
the gigs, hnackers’ carts, sheep, pigs, Bar- 
clay s diays, and cohorts of foot-passcngers, 
enliven the crowded scene 

Comfortably coin crushed, jostled, and dust- 
bhnded, I descend the flight of staus on the 
right ot the King William Street side of the 
buidge I have but to follow my nose alon, 
Thames Street to Ratcliffe , and I follow it t 
elbow my way through i.compact mass of la- 
bow crs, porters, sailors, fisl women, and spruce 
clerks, with their bill books secured by a 
leather-covered cham .iound thew wausta. 
Room vhere, for a hot sugar Lioker tearing by, 
towards the Exchange, busting with a recent 
bargain! Room for a spruce captain (he had 
his boots cleaned by one of the “brigade” 
opposite Bilingsgate market) m an wre- 
haere state of clean shirtedness, navy- 

ue-broadclothedness and chimuey-potrhat- 
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tedness! He sets lus bg miver watch at 
every church, and dusts his boots with an un- 
doubted bandanna He has an appointment, 


doubtless, at Garraway’s or the Jerusalem 
Coffee House, with his owner or broker 

A gush of fish, stale and fiesh, stretches 
across Thames Street as I new Billingsgite 
market I turn asiule for a moment, and enter 
the market Business is over, and the mile 
and female purveyors of the tre wuies of the 
deep solace themselves with pipes and jovial 
converse 

Jack is gettims more lively all through 
Thames Street wd Tower Street and is. 
alarmingly vital when I emerge on Tower: 
Hill =A row of for ign mariners pass aie | 
seven abreast aw uthy eal Saal. Llvk | 
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mg, and mechanical stohdity, I wonder t) and 
an artilleryman on guntd where vdoc of 

eas isto be found He “dwoan't know ” 
of course not Soldiers never do know It 
isn’t in the articles of wir, o the Queen’s 
regulations Still, I think my tren! m the 
blue coat, and with the shaving brush stuck 
at the top of his shako, would be 1 wher more 
useful m guarding a fortress, if ho kucw the 
way into and the way out of it 

Patience, “trymz back,” and the cxpendi- 
ture of hve minutes at lost bmaz anu ut by 
inother postern, lea ling on fo Tower Till the 
less, Kast Snuthficld, St Katherine 4 Docks 
ind the Mant, very nearly opposite 1s a 
nurow streel, where 2% four oared cutter, in 
the nullle of the pavemcnt, in prowress of 


bearded varkts mo osxed shirts, light blue receiving wm outer cou of tu and an inner 
tronsers and with sashes round then waists | one of grecn punt, suzzcsts to me that Jack 
Put of the crew of a Sardmiw brnz pro is dicidediy alive in this viemity , while, 


bablv = Lhey have all thea ams tound ¢ ach’ 
othe: s necks, yet Jeannot help thinkin, that 
they look somewhat‘ huifey, stilettoey = 
hope I muy be nustiken bnt 1 am afi ud that 
it would be odds were you to put in in Ic finite 
quantitv of rum into them they would put a 
few inches of ster] into you 

But I entea the Lower postean and am in 
another London—the military mctr polis— ut 
oper Very curious und wonderful ure these 
old grey towers these crumbling walls, thesc 
rottins portcullises, 9> clos t» the business 
hike brick and moitu of St Katherine 4 Dock 
House had by Whit has the Devilin Lower, 
the “Scavengers Dan hter, the “Stone 
Kutchen, ’ to do with wholesale gioceis, ship 
chandlers, and outfitting warchonses ! Is 
there not something juim,, disc rdunt, in 
that grim, four tunreted old tortalic, frown 
wig on the quit und) coul carrying 
vevaelg an the pool? What do the thm 
sand years of war ’ so close to the ‘ thou 
Band yeus of peace? Js net the whole 
sombr<, lowering old pile 1 huge ana 
chronism }) Julins Casu, William the Thuid, 
and the Docks! Wharves covered with 
tuba of peaceful palm oil, and dusky soldiers 
saunteriny on nanow platicrms, from whence 
the black mouths cf honey obcd old 
mins grin (toothless haply) into peaceful 
welling honses The ciied up moat, the old 
200ms, wall-inscrited with the overflowings 
of weary hearts, the werzenfiucd old 
warders, with tha st: uge, gone by costume , 
the diuted armour, anliuste Lheawnins axe, 
all tull—with the vic ut spice on the Green, 
where the four posts of the sraffoll stood, 
ani the shabby little church, where le Der 
wentwater and Lovat, Aunce Doleyn and 
Northumlxrland, the imo: ent and the guilty, 
the dupers and the duped—of things that 
have been, thank God ! 

1 pass a lane where the soldiers live (why 
should their wives necessarily be slaticrns, 
their childien dirty, and they themsclvcs 
alternately m a state of shirt-sleeves, beer 
and tobacco, or onc of pipe-elay, red blanket- 


closcly adjwent, a monster “union 4 wk,” 
slopmz trom the first floor window of w un- 
pretending hittl house announces the where 
abouts of the ‘ Royu Nawab Roa lezvous” 
You hwe perhaps heard of it more frequently 
ww the house of 1cccption for the ‘ lowc 
Tende. The Rendezvous, and the Tender 
too, had aj vial season cf it im the war time, 
when the press wis hot and civilians were 
c nverted into * voluntecrs’ for the nival 
service by rough compulsion The nugh- 
bouthood swarmed with Little “ publics,” 
embellished with cartoons of the Ae ntificd 
state of Jack, when alive in the navy Juk 
wis continually diinkin, grog with the port 
vd ul, or ¢xecuting hornpipes with the first 
heutenant The only labou: imposed on hum 
(pictornly) was the slrymg hall a dozen 
Tren lau vn occasionally before breakfast , for 
which a zratcful country rewardcd bun with 
hecatombs of dollara At home, he was 1e- 
presented frying gold watches, aud lighting 
pipes with five pound notes Love, liquor, 
iud glory! King und countiy | Magnihcent 
bounty, &c, &e, & But the puture hag 
two sides, for Jack hung back sometimes, 
icf ming to fiy watches in the merchant 
aivicg =A gr tcful country presscd him. 
fle ran awiy from captivity, a grateful 
country flogged hin He mutimed, a grate- 
ful country hanged hin. Whether it waa 
the flogcing, or the hanging, 01 the acurvy, 
(1 the French bullets, or the prisons at 
Verdun and Brest, I wont be ceztain , but 
Juk became at last gute a searce article 
So the Royal Naval hen kezvoun, and the 
lower Tender wore obliged to content them- 
selves with the sweepmgs of tho piisons— 
thieves, forgers, muiderers, and the like 
Lhese even grew scarce, and a gratcful 
country pressed everybody she could lay her 
hinds on “Food for powder” was wanted 
—“mortal men” good enough to “ fill a pit,” 
musthehad Quiet citizens, cripples, old men 
were pressed Apprentices showed their 
indentures, citizens thew freedom, in vain 
Britannia must have men. People would 
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come home from China or Honolulu, and fall! him would be the offer of a cabin-boy’s berth 


PCeaitnened ty 


into the clutches of the press-gang five mimutes |on board a collier, where the captain would 


after they had set foot on land of 
yooney would be found on posts on Tower 
Hall, left there by, persons who had been 
' pressed unawares Peoplé would Icave public 
suuse parlours to nee whit sort of a might it 
was, and never be seen orheard ofagain I re 
member, even, hcarmy from my nurs(, du ring 
childhood, a ghostly Tore nd of how the Lor 
Chancellor, going ovcr Lower Hill one might 
with the great sc al in a carpet big, and ‘ dis 
ginsed fr lian afte: a dinner at Guildhall 
was hiduapped by a press g ing, sent on board 
the Towcr f onde, and not released until three 
mouths afterwards when he was discovacd 
on board the ‘ Catspiw” frigate, in the 
Toulon flect, seraping the mizen mast, under 
the cat of a boatewuns mate Of course I 
wout be answuablk for the veracity of the 
story, but we scarcely need its continmation 
to find pi nty of reasons to llcasthon glorious 
good old times when George the Lhid was 
in 

Times are chun.el with the Rend zvous 
now Sailors it still craves ut good oncs— 
A Bas, not raffish pool buds and uscleas 
landsucn ‘The A Bs are not so plenttul 
though the times areso peactul Ihe 4 Bs 
have heard gf the ‘cut ind they know 
what “holystonmmg ’ind bl uklsting means 
Thre isa stalw it A Lb L watch reading a 
placud in the wind w oct the Rendezvous 
stating that the Burster onc hundicd an] 
twenty brig fitting at Plymouth wants sor 
able bodied seamen * Catch a weasel asleep 
says the A B walking on THe belongs to the 
Chutnagonn, Ad, under engizeanent to 
saul tor Madi iw, and woul] rather uot have 
anything to do with the Buiste: 

Aweathe beaten olf quart: master stands 
on the steps of the Rendezvous an] eyes the 
A B wisttully§ Ihe A B ts the sort of man 
Britannia wants just pow So ue those threc 
black-whuskkaed tellows, swiggenmg aleng 
with a Yankee skipper, with whom they b ve 
ust signed articles tor v voy ire to Boston, 
In the Veleg Whittle, Ccon, mister Poor 
old quarte: misturt Jive him but his ‘ fou 
and-twenty stout young fellows,’ his beloved 
piess-yang, and the Chutnazore would .o 
one A B short to sea, while Ciptam Cocn 
would vainly lament the loss otf ihn of the 
crew of the Peleg Whittl ‘The Bursta 
la Very short of hands, but he has baz zed very 
fewA Ba yet Soe, a recruit offers , a lanky 
Jad 1 a torn jacket, with an an of something 
like ragged rcapectalulity about him! He 
wants to “go to «a Lhe quartic: -master 
laughs at him, 1epulses im = Ihe boy has, 
ten to one, run away from achool or frum 
home, with that vague indefimte ide i of ‘going 

, 
to sea’ in his mind = ‘lo sey mdced'! He 
has prowled about the docks, \anuly impor- 


iregale him with the convivial crowbar and 
‘the festave ropes-end, whenever the caprice 
seized him Going tuo sea’ Ah, my young 
friend! trudge home to Dr Broomback’s 
weminury—never nund the thrashing—ex- 
plain to your young friends, impressed as 
you have been with a mama for “running 
away and going to sea” that it 1s one thing 
to talk about doing a thing, and another to do 
it, that a ragsed little landsman is worse 
than useless rboard ship, umd that there are 
ten ch wees to one even 1¢ ust his ever being 
allowed to put his foot ou shipboard 
I leave the Royal Naval Rendezvous just 
as 4 dissolute Norwegiin stops to read the 
Buster placud Now, 1 turn past the 
Mint ‘od pist the soldiers on guand there, 
ind pursue the cours of a nariow httle 
placct leading towards the Docks 
Here, Jick laps into great hfe 
chin Uers ship grocers biscuit-bikers, saul- 
mahkas cutfitting warehouses, occupy the 
shqps cn either side Up alittle cout wa 
niuticil day school for ttaching navi,ition 
The isa book stall, on which hes the Sei 
mans Minual, the “Shipmasters Assist- 
ant antl Humuilton Moores “ Navigvion ’ 
Jhere 18 unrutic ul instrument miker 8, where 
chironomcters quadiints and = sextints are 
hept, and bl nk lg books ue sold The 
btationcis display forms for manifests, bills of 
lading, anl charter puts  Lvery article 
ivended his some conncaion with those who 
go down to the sea im ships 
Whin we enter St George s Street, where 
there ue shops on one side of the way, md 
St Aatherme 8 Dock warchonacs on the other, 
J uk becomes tremendously alive on the pav - 
ment = Jack from India and China, very 
sunburnt and smc king Irichmopoly cheroots, 
[thin cigus wath aareed passed throush them, 
wd mculy a foot lonz American Jack, 
m a acd worsted shut, and chewmg im 
dcfatigably = Swedish Jack, smelling of 
tallow ud turpentine, but amazingly good- 
nituicd, and un ufkctedly pohte Itahand ich, 
shivering Griman Jwh, with a heht blue 
Jicket and yellow trousers, stolid and smoky , 
Gicekh Jack, voluble in_ pettico rts, and long 
boots Grimy seamen from collers, smart, 
[taut men from Greco s or Wigram s splendid 
‘East India ships, mates in spruce jackets, 
and gold laced caps, pufhng prime Havannahs 
Lastly, the real unadulterated English Jack, 
with the munutable roll, the unapproachable 
hitch, the unsurpassable flowers of Janguage 
‘Lhe p ineake hat stuck at the back of the head, 
the neckerchief passed through a wedding- 
ung, the flarmz yellow milk handkerchiet , 
the whole uumictakeable costume and de- 
| meanour—so unlike the stage sauor, so unlike 
ithe pictorial sailur—so lke only what it 


Ship- 


tuned captains, ownera, seamen, anybody, with | really 18 


lus 


uest Nobody will hase anything to 
do wi 


‘Thisis the busiest portion of the day, and 


him The greatest luck im store for! the Highway 1s uowded, Enthusasts would 


Charles Dickens.) 


perhaps be disappointed at the woful lack of rope, mfinmities of fishing tackle, 


nautical vernacular prevalent with Jack He 
13 not contmually shivering his timbers, 
neither 18 he always 21¢questing jou to stand 
by and belay , to dowse the lee scuppers, or to 
splice the main brace 

‘Lhe doors of the public houses disgorge 
great crowds of marmers, nor are there 
wanting taverns and cating houses, where the 
sailors of different nations may be weommo 
dated Hereisa “ Deutsches Gasthaus aPrus 
sian “ Bierhalle,’ a real Norwenwm House’ 
Stay! Here we vert the Central Dock gates 
and, among a crowd of 5 ulors, hurrying m and 
out, swum forth hordes of Dock ]ibourers to 
the dinner 

A very queer company indec 1 ,—“ nivvies,” 
serfuuing men, and wmdividuals of ¢ puvoc a 
dress and Joohs, who have prob ibly t chen to the 
‘ two shillings’? cr half crown a diy awarded 
fo. Dock tui) 98 4 list refuge from inevitable 
starvation = Disch weed policemen = ruimed 
medical students, clerks who hive lost then 
churacters, Polish and German Re tugces, mi ht 
be found, I opine in those squilil ranks = It 
13 oul equality 2ow, however The college 
bicd vouth the cducited min must toil in 
common with the navvy wd the tramp = They 
seem contented enough, cating then poor 
mews, ma pufhns at the never fuling pipe 
with sreu zusto Poor and almost destitute 
as these men uc, they can yet obt un a species 
of dclusive eredil—. credit by which they are 
wtimitely defrauded Crafty victudlers will 
advinee them bec. and food on the sceurity of 
then daily wazse, which they themselves 
pecure from the foremen Lhey exact of conrse 
an enormous interest It is, after ull, the old 
ubuse the old Lemmy sh p nis iunce—the § in 
dumous truck system —thie imimquiteus custom 
of piving th lubourcr ut the public houne 
cai the mechinie late on the Siturdav mght 

1 hive not time to cnter the Docks just 
now amdylunse furtherinto the bibel of Rat 
ehfte Hajhwiy Jachas dive everywhere by 
this tyme = A scl is of. perscns remuh ably 
hvely in connection with jum arc the Jows 
bor Jach, are these gi and Jcwish onthttmg 
warehouses alone mtcnded = For his scle use 
and beneht arc the swinging lamps the ham- 
mocks and bedding, the code of sigu dl pockct- 
handkerchicfs, the dreidnoucht coats son- 
wester hats, telescopes, cheekcd shirts, pilot 
jackets, case bottles, and multifarious odds 
and ends requned by themarmcr For Jack, 
dots Meshech inanutacture the delusive jewel 
lery , wlule Shadrach vaunts the witch that 
has no works, and Abcdnego confidentiuly 
proposes advances of cash on wages notes 
Jcwiy i alive, as well as Jack, m Ritchffe 
Highwav You may call that dingy little 
cabin of a shop, small, but, bless you! they 
would fit out a seventy-four in ten minutes, 
with Se ee from a spanker boom 
to a bottle of Harvey’s Sauce F'o1 purposes 
rarme, they sell everything —biscuits by 
sacks full, bales of dreadnoughts, mules of 
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shaving- 
tackle, running tackle, spats, sextants, sea- 
chests, and hundreds of other articles Jewry 
will even supply you with sailors, will man 
vessels for you, fiom a cock boat to an Jndia- 
man Jewry has a capital black cook inaide. 
A thud mate wt two minutes’ notice A 
stewand in the twinkling of a handspike Top- 
mast men In any quantity, and at immediate 
call 

A strange sound—half human, half ornitho- 
lomeal—bieahs on the car above the turmoil 
of the crowdcd street I follow a swarthy 
manner, who holds 1 cage, muffled in a hand- 
kerchief in Ins hand, a fuw yards, until he enters 
a lage wd handsome shop, kept also by a 
chill ct Israel md wluch hterally swarms 
with parrots, cochitoos and macaws Here 
they ae,inevery variety of gorgeous plumage 
and curvitine of bevk with then wicked- 
loohmz, Lead hke eyes and crested heads; 
scrcumme croiking, yelling, swearing, laugh- 
Ing, singing, ds wing corks, and windmg-up 
clocks, with frantic cnergy! Most of these 
birds come from South America and the coast 
of Africy Jack generally brings home one or 
two 19 his own private venture, selling it in 
London for 1 sum varying fiom thirty to forty 
shillinzs Tam sorry to have to record that 
vpurot which cin sweat well, 1s more remu- 
neritive to Jick than vy non-juring bird A 
purot which is accomplished ¢nough to rap out 
hilf «dozen round o1ths ina breath, will tetch 
you fifty shillings, perhaps In this shop, also, 
arc stuffd humming buds, ivory chessmen, 
strane shells, and 1 muiscelancous collection 
of those forazn odds and ends, called “cu- 
niositieg ” J ack 18 very lyely here with the 
1abbinieal ormthclogist Je has just come 
from the Gold Coit mm + man of war, the 
captum of which im considcration of the good 
comduct of the crow while on the st ition, had 
permitted cuh main before the mast to ee 
ag inwy purcts home with lum as he like 
And they did bring a grcat many, Jack says— 
so muy, that the vessel became at last hike a 
ship full of women, the bids creating such 
m astonishing varity of discordant noises, 
that the men were, in self defence, cbliged tu 
let some two or thice hundred of them (they 
didn t heep count of fifty or se) loose © Hun- 
dicds, however, came sife home , and Jack 
has two or three to dispose of They whistle 
hornpipes be urtitully I leave him still hag- 
gling with th ormthologist, and trumph- 
antly cliciting a mimature “Jon Bee’s Voce t- 
bulaty of Slans” from the largest of his bids 

You are not to suppose, gentle reader, th ut 
the population of Ratcliffe is dextitutc of an 
admuxture of the fairer portion of the crcation 
Jack has lus Jill in St Georges Strect, Cable 
Street, Back Lane, and the Commercial Road. 
Jill 1s melined to corpulence , if 1b were not 
libellous, I could hint a suspicion that Jill 1s 
not unaddicted to the use of spirituous liquors 
Jill wears a silk handkerchief round her neck, 
as Jack does, like hit, tov. she rolls, occa- 
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mionally—I believe, smokes, frequently, 1 
ain afraid, swears vecasionally Jack is a cos- 
mopolitte —here to-day, gone to-morrow, but 
Till 8 yxculiar to maritime London She nails 
her soleus to the mast of Ratclifle Jill haa 
het good pomta, though ehe does seold a little, 
and fwht a htth, and dink alittle She is just 
what Mr Thoraas Jnbdim has depicted her, 
and nothing more cr less She takes care of 
Jack's tubace bow, his trousers she washes, 
and his gr, to, dhe makes, and if he enwts 
occasion tly Che part of a maritune Giovanni, 
ie moto walk in the Mall with Susan of 

doptford and hkewise with Sal, she only up- 
brags hun with wtear 1 wish the words of 
all souvs Wiad ae much sense and is much 
truth wo then us Ma Dibdin sg have 

A hackney cca h (the very last hackney 
coach, T verily believe, am London, und the 
vue, moreover, Which my Trish mud of ul 
work always ni uuaiges to del h me when] send 
her for ncabj—a hackney coach, Lossy, jolts 
by, filled inside ond out! dack as | ing t> be 
mute! ft dont think Toa mis st vung on 
exacgersting the cass, whoa To say thet the 
whele party —bride, bridegroom, bridcsm uds 
bridesmen, ¢ «lanman and all, are consida 
ably the worse tor bquor Is this as it should 
be? Ah Pour Jak! 

And TP hive occasion to siv § Poor Jach ! 
a good miwny ties in the course of my per un 
balaions Tt is my pours mal opimt no that 
Jach woyolbed— that he as seduced into ox 
travagine, hoo twink d ito spendthrilt and 
dissolute habits there as nu carthly reason 
why dackh should not save money cub of his 
wages why le should never have a watch 
without frying at, nora five pound ncte with 
out frahtig bas pipe with at Lt cunnet he 
madagpeuseblea that he should be continually 
kept “alive with .m, that he should hive 
no compautons sive profligate women, no 
amusemiinis sive jow dang, salons ind 
roar taverns Lhe salor his a stron ie 
higiousand metal bias de scorns url loathes 
decat dishonesty and injustice, mately He 
ww Often opr flurite md a diunkud, ind a 
sweater CE will net pay blasphemer), bec suse 
abominable and vicrouscast ms make hin so, 
because, dl carcd foron be udship he ne socna 
lands thin he becomes the prey of the wii unas 
harpos who mifest maritime London 
robind by outhtters (1 pautiuluise neither 
Jewno tr Gentil for there are sin of one anid 
half va dozen of the otha), hers robbed by the 
tavern he pars the cumps, and the boardim, 
masters Hewsaolbed by las assouates, robbed 
in busuess acbbe lim amusement * Jack” 
13 fair pame to evarv body 

‘Lhe conducters of that adma uble institu 
tution the Sadeors Hou, Lo undcrstund, are 
domg thar best to alleviate the cals L have 
lightly, but vars lightly, touched upon Jack 
Ig alive Lut not with an unwholesom yal- 
vanic vitality, m the Home. He 1s well ted, 
well treated, imd well cared for, generally , 
morevver, be 1 nut wionged The tailor who 
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mukes his clothes, and the landlord who sells 
him lis beer, and the association that board 
him, do not conspire to rob hun The only 
shoal the managers of the Salurs’ Home have 
to stecr clear of, 1s the dange: of inculeating 
the idea among sailors, that the 1ustitution 
has anything of a gratuitous 01 eleemosyuary 
clement in ite construction Sulois are 
high spunted and emiuently undcpendent in 
fechug 

I have got hy this time to the «nd of the 
att avyling series of broad and nurrow thatough- 
fircn, Which, under the names of Last Sith 
field, St George 8 Strect, Upper Sb ulwell 
Strect, and Cock Till, ul form part, m_ the 
inate ite, of Ratcitle Highway 1 stand on 
the threshold of the mysterious reson com 
plising, in ids linuts Shadwall Poplu, and 
Lauchouse ‘Lo my lett, some two mules 
distunt, 18 Skypucy, tou which paush all 
Quldien born at sea are traditionally sad to 
be chayneuble No Jonger ae there contie 
nucd streets Pluochs as the Americ uns call 
thein—ot houses Lhete arc swampy tel ls 
ind qui.y lanes, and queer little public- 
housws dike ship cuddies, trans; danted bo bly 
fiem) Lust Indiamen and which have tthen 
rat bare The Catand kiddie "is aw uler- 
mins house— jolly young witermen I un 
ahwid—ursmorm <Atthe beu md Hap — 
soothe pliuaud uturms mie—is held the 

Mwtetr Marmes Club Shy builders’ 
yards stat suddenly upon me—Alips in tull 
sul bleu dewn on me through quit lin s 
lofty aists loom spectaally amor. the quict 
wiives in the churchyads du the church 
yvoder (Whete the won yack flies at. the 
nteeple) there are slabs cormmmcmer iting the 
be yuests of charitable masterfmui is dead 
vous wo, cf un ilmids widow, who built 
morn, of the six poor women, who are to 
Ve yourly vchieved as ov thank« flere tor the 
rcle ase of Some dead and one Deviant ta udder 
“fiom cuptyvitie amonz the Turkcs in 
Alsceres | In the gravcy ads, scores of by- 
gone ser cuptuns, thea wives and children, 
shipwaishts, ropemakers of the ol ln tine, 
1 al purscts, and ship chandlers sleeq que tly 
They hive compasses und sertants and ships 
in fea sal, sculptured on then moss srown 
tombs ‘Lhe wind howls no more, nor the 
waves lou now for them Gone aloft, I 
hope, cst of them '—though Seth Sips heese, 
the wre at ship contractor, who scld ternbly 
weosilly biscuit, and silted hoist for bect, 
sleeps under that substantial buck tomb 
yonder wihule beneath the squire sione slab 
with the sculptured skull and hout-,lasa, old 
Martin Bhlibuster may have his resting place 
Le was called “capt uu, nobody knew why , he 
swore totmably , he had strange foregn trinkets 
and guld doubloous hingig to bis wit h- 
chain, and told wild stumes of parbuiulcd 
Indians, and Spamsh Dons, with their ears 
and noses slit What matters it now, if he 
dvd sul with Captaim Kidd, and scuttle the 
“Elion and Mary,” wath all hands aboad } 
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He ded m his bed, and who shall Bay, | St. Helena Went out to Tease , hada 


umpenitent ? | 


‘Lhe old sea-captams and traders connected 


tenements, with green dours and bow win 
dows, and with a summet-house peurched 
a-top, where they can twist a flis on festive 
occasions, und enjoy then groz ind tobacco on 
quiet summer evenings ‘Lhe wild muna tot 
building—the lith and plaster, stucco pilace, 
Cockncy-Cormthim frenzy has not yet er 
tentad to Lamchous, and the old “sults ’ 
have «lbow toom 

Imnut turn bick hem, however , for it as 
newly {ut o'clock ad T shal be too lite 
clic for a peep into the Docks The Docks! 
What 1 flood of recollections bursts throuah | 
the shure Jautes of my munud, as Loic on the 
huic rinic of wuchouses, the swarms of 
Jalomeis the crowd of ships! Latthe os 
many ofus know of mutt London, an l of 
the habits of Jack vive, we hive all been to 
the Do ks, once m our lives it lest Wis it 
to see thub wondaful scafaame refation of 
ours Who was always coig out to the © ve 
With vo magnificent outiit ad who always 
returned, Vandcrdeckcn like, without havin, 
St Semy also munus shocs wd 
stocl ms, wad bringing boi, as tspecies cf 
atonedn ut-offuring, the bukbouc cf eshark 2 
Wik (o due on boar tl the © Abercrombac, 
Jenkuron, Pot F dont know how many 
hun lied tons burden, wheel went out to 
Sydacy with cnuyruits, al tount red in 
Allow Bry ? Was at with that never to be 
forz tten tistin, or ler for twelve pipes, ss 
teen hopsheads twelve burcls ci du ports 
and ohoaies when « pas rushed about 
with candles im cleft stich  runuinge Jimilets 
wat> Caskey and poming cat rich wines into 
sawdust like wiulet ¢ When we ute biscuits, 
wd oainsed our mouths scintift uly, and 
reprorhed owt compunons with bang up| 
YoOaHons, but comms out (perfectly solar, of 
coursc) could not be prevente Pino addi gy 
ing the populice on yen val subycets and 
repeitedly volunteers (he deca ition (with | 
vur hit on the back of our bead md the ty 
of our cr wat Lhe a bag wi.) that we were 
Rasht 1" 

Liremember, as x child, always wking my 
self how the ships sot into doch, 1 yucstion 
rapidly followed by alarming m ertitude w to 
how they jot out 
much mite about the mutter now thoush | 


listen atte nlivcly toa pilot cout and scaaed. 


fan, whe tells me all about it Pilot cot 


with the sea, have still then abiding plicts in| 
quiet cosy little cottages about here, mostly | way, and broke his collar bone 


“arn st 


ane 


ld dmt thik I know’ 


fever Went out to Alxandma, had the 
plague Went out to Molil , wrecked 
Went out to Jamaica, full down the hatel- 
Deserted 
into aun American hner, thence ito an 
Austrahan cmicrant ship » lan away at 
Sydney , drove bullocks m the bush, entaed 
tor Bombay , entered the Jndian uvvy , was 
wrecked otf the coast of Coromanal!, was 
neatly Lilled with a Malay creese Beenin a 
South sea whalaa, a Greenland whaler, a South 
Shields collicr, and v Shoreham maucherel boat 
Wha could tcfuse the “drop of sumraut ” to 
in ancient muimer, Who has such a tale to tell, 
wore it only to curtiul the exabezrance of lus 
narrition? And atas, and always has becn, 
ny oprivetc opimnon, that af the “wedding 
hab civem the real wmetent mame: ” 
stapence for au “drop of summut,’ lc would 
have had the pith «cf his story out of dim un 
no time whereby, thouch we should have lost 
m caqmsite poem, the ' wedding guest ’ 
would not have been so unsafe rably bored 14 
he undoubtedly was, and some of us would 
hive hnown better, pahups, whet the story 
wis about 

You hive your ehowe of Docks in this 
wonderfal muatune London The St: Kathe 
tine Ss Docks the London, the West Tndta 
Dodds he Gos tojether while af you follow 
the Comme cru Rowd, the bast dndta Docks 
h close before you as the Commercial Doct 5 
do aftar Jom. through the Jhames Lunn | 
Ther ate mumerons anlets, moreover, and 
bias, und dry ds ks so whore you will the 
view bewins ov ends with the mevit uble ships 

Puay with me for eimoment im the Isle ct 
Dos, and step on botd this huge Bast 
Indiamun She is ws di ws a oman of wat, 
md ag clean as ou Dutch door step Such 
Iusth isos sous on pide, tad dbout hea, 
nev itheless | She CTA ETC 6 
to the Honourable Company” to sail im 
thice days’ tame, and her crew will have 
atidy three dty’ work Ther we horses, 
pigs, bullocks, bung hoisted on boud , ther 
wc shecpanth lich, and du hs ind geese 
inthe lony bows Pree horolly cur be biked 
Onboard and «perfect hitchon cordan mun 
tuin¢lfurewud Le tons cf steres ite bem, 
tyen on bow) Mis (© olonel Chutuey’s 
evan) primo, old Mr Minoos (of the cival 
B rvice) hook alis and black servants, hatmesn, 
gaddlery, aid sporting tackle for Lieutenant 
Gruff cf the bombay cavalry ‘And there 
ue spru¢ youns cadets whose mc ins do nol 
paunit tha to go by the overlind recut, and 


pouts to the warchouncs, dalites on the cuor | stcady-gom civil and amilitury sory its of the 
mous wells those gigantic brick woth shal, Company, gomg out after furlough, und who 
contun, shows me sugar buss, coflee b 1.5, /do not object te a four months’ ge -voyare. 
tea chests, rice bags, tubs of tallow, cubhs of | And there are black Ayahs, 1nd Hookabad uv, 
palm-oil = Pilot enat has been cverywhee, and Lascars, poor bewildercd, shivering, 
and every voyage has added a fresh suu to! brown faced Orient us, stung at every’ hme 
his face He has becn to sei smce he was no around thun, as if thy hid not quite got 

ber than “that”—poutting to a stump over then astonshment yet ut the matv Is uf 

ent out mm a convict ship, wrecked off Framgistan 1 wonder whether the com- 
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rison 18 unfavourable to us in their 
Drammen minds, between the cold black 
suampy Isle of Dogs, the ky water, the 
slimy hulls, the aqualid ] our trs, the ram and 
slat, and the hot sun and yellow sands 
of Caleutta , the blue water, and dark maiden, 
with her water pitcher on her head ,—the 
sacred Crngea the ich dresses, stately 
elephanta, hill naked Sucars of Hindostan — 
the 1c and anuk the piddy fields and 


bungalows, the punk ato pulimkecn, ind yw 
sienk of castle of HBer~ ’ the beloved! 
Pouhaps 


Pisscngers uc coming aboard the Inline 
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tera, which is there conglomcrated ‘We conld 
study Jack alive in the hostelmes, where, by 
night, in rooms the walls of which are deco- 
rated with verdant landscapes, he dances to 
the notes of the enlivening fiddle , we might 
follow him in his uneven wanderings, sympa- 
thise with him when he has lost ins register 
ticket, denounce the Jews ond crimps who 
rob him Tet us hope that Jack’s hfe will be 
amcnded with the times in which we are for- 
tunate enough to hve, and that those who 
huc the power and the means, may not 
long want the melination to stretch forth a 
Shaping hind to him — Ratcliffe and Shadwell, 


men old stages wrin ling as to the security; Cable Street ind Back Lane, may be very 
ot the standing bed plices, md young Lidies curious in their intern dl economy, and very 
cousigned to the Indi matrmonn munket | pact esque in their dirt, but 1t cumot be 
dchghttully surprised and confuse] ut cvay oy matt 1 of necessity. that those who toil 
thmg ‘Lhe potent captun of the ships uo so hud and contribute im so great a degree 
the Jerusalem Coffec house or bury with lis to our crindaa ind prospents, should be so 
tokers, but the mates arc hard at work unprotected und go little eucd fur 
bawling, commanding, and counter comm in | 
yoy Jack asalive, ubow ob dow doft indin 
the hold uwusual, shouldermns casks as though 
they wore pint pots, und homting horses abc ut 
manfully A TIED (AND LASY) SCIIO DF 

Shall we lewe the Ie of Dees ant ghince dy the puper with this tith, published in 
at the West India 2) chy for a m sncut! No 86 of Honschold Wor ls, which 13 to be 
Pl nty toace here ut ll events hg, su uf understood ws vu eener ll but pertcctly accurate 
herp r, tol cco, decks atturate git Frown | desqaption of real exusting ubuses, we find 
with syrup ind moliss 4 just as tN plinks of that some extracts wer made fiom they pr 
wowhaling ship uc shppas JK mm aldishe] Prosp tus of cue y utenlir P 1oal 
Bich aime state atronsly portumed wi he fee An of cur rerters Who may recog De that 
butes buick Jack vary woolly he aR ind osanul Picspectus now or he 


yeviter, will 
avory grinder | cooking, fiddlin, mig fhe th .o Incss to separute oem 
mg oaks it se ims the nattae cf Phick Ji 


ne ; ae R eet fin _ mye WG sleeome Apres 
cook, fiddle, and sinz wre the union ye OE a Fr yy HO Wore : 
flica, Nigger Fuh as well treated J i fish - ‘ee RN ue thin id of oetantention 0 
sulors do not disdain to dank with him work} onnect ° 
with hun, and sing with hun dike vu wherry 
howcver, to that Amercian dipper, with the 
tall a and ae Ul man fo shipper, und 
you will hee a dufer nt tale beneath thie IATFVFE may dn t) 
stu spangle | banner the allow unce of halt Waites, which hive cd te aa 
pore for Nita Jacks decreases wofully fdisy from the fist time that rowson and 
While that of Kicks increas man danmns, mi chenibled him to wrangle with his ner he 
Proportion { would rather not be a blick} spar thare can be no doubt th it im le t 
man on bowd an Ameaicim ship thet 1s the most revly scttler of any eal 
Tn the London Doths we hive 4 wonderful fisputes A min who he lives that the sz oF 
mixture of the ships of all nitions while or thing can be m two places at once eee 
a Sundw the misty are dressed ont with! | materzal (we use the term im more that : 
very haleadoscope of v uiczited ensigns Qud_, sense) adv ntage over the stickler for nfic 
the ships side lounge stunted Swedes mn {Ioeality A mu who boleves Ins own Be : 
Danes and oleazinous Russians, who the sometimes uncourteously turced to disbelieve 
another, the nimble Caul futhful eves (ping his nazhbour s tongue, aud then dis oi 
traditions of his cusene, 1s busy trise, books ate written, and no raolal dare 
carrots for a pot cau feu Si} what page of remote Instory will chronicle 
the end of « dispute 
Our estcemed and pleisant finend, Mr 
Hobby horse, 18 a stuuking imstance of the 
delight and comfort experienced by 2 person 
who simply belives everything He wee 
a =f nea su aca relative to throw- 
over the 
glancing at the qucer, d Ature of rotting boats, ' aller » passing uh ee 2 oe — 
muuring the admirable Mud, and bad charac- | information on the subject of Nad sec 
tarry cable, shell-nsl re 
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mld you, oh, 

Notin one vistt—not m twef the mysteries 
render ! penetrate into v tit} half dozen 
of marnime London, n complete desciip- 
papers could I give you'Rdon We might 
tion of Jack alive im Mazes of Wapping, 
wander through the dir'sed old stairs, and ad- 


ot wneaweeney ey 


Charles Dickena.] 


mated by ticking where there are no clocks, 
and correspondence pvsroeice ed in tallow 
candles e 18, in short, an enlightened con- 
vert to the nursery creed When he cannot 
beheve anything, 1t 18 quite painful to hin 
The remembrance of the saddle ages makes 
him loathe carpets, city churches, intelligible 
church music, and figures 1esembling any 
thing human, with a pious, ct entcrtamnz 
and pleasantly-expressed abhorrence 

But Mr Hobbyhoise never tras to make 
converts He only beluvis , and in this 
respect he has the advantaze over a great 
many Hae greater enthus ists in the c woe 
of creduhty Nevertheless, chatting ¢ ually 
about mur icles the other day on our express 
ns our mordcrate, qualifi d, and roundly 
asserted disbehef in the whole of the post- 
Apostolic works of that descuiption, Will 
pointed quictly to certain volumes lying on 1 
side table, Lud his hand cmphatic uly on his 
bre ast, and bide us 1¢ 1d 

Reverentially, and with no small cagerness, 
did we appiowh these volumes Must ot 
them were histories of our own httle stcim 
ensinc, tunnel cutting, 1] xhibition re wing Isle 
tellmg stoi 4 of its dum s cven when the 
excavations formed dwellings for its inh vbit 
ants, when wolves were not confinel to 
“Mivor 8 Spellinz book, and when in ancient 
Briton presented am appeu ance that would 
have provohed hbcaral cflernygs fiom Biker 
Street or ]syptian Hall All the culy fends 
that set hings, and pricsts, and barons, and 
serfs (there were few people then') by the 
eirs—ull the intrigues, cheatings grudzcs 
that muked its gradual approach to civilise 
tion, hee they wer chionicled in lively, 
gmiotesque, quurt, anl, sbove all believines 
Iinguage But the mirwles wae the best 
put of il We wondered we had cver won 
dered before aml we could not resist ta m 
suibing a few 

On the eve of the Nuitivity, in a certain 
town of Saxony, named ( slewic, whe rem was 
a church sicred to the miancs and 1¢st of 
Magnus the Marty1, the fust miss hud begun 
with all due solemnity, when on a sudden 
fifteen men uid three women commencd 
dancing in the churchy ud, cuhivening then 
footsteps and muking the time by certun 
songs, neither 1em wk cble for the propriety of 
words nor solunnity of th melody Pacsbytcr 
Robert could not hear lnnslt speck In 
vain he besought them to be quict the noise 
only sicheased and the servi & cume to 1derd 
stand = The good pricet, wound up to despur 
cursed the whole compiny with v wish, “th it 
they might go on singing for 1 whole yeu ’ 

Morbid as may have boen the prssion for 
dancing under which those unfortunate victims 
laboured, they probably never baguned fn 
keepin up the amusement so long, or getimz 
“ breat so thoroughly However, thcy 
all fell dancing and dancing, and so on throuzh- 
out the year The son of the priest seized his 


mater's arm, and tied to stop he), but tore off hath blesscd 
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her arm in the attempt not a drop of blood 
followed Had Shylock been capable of such 
a piece of surgery, he would have got his 
pound of flesh in spite of Portia or the Duke 

On they went dancmg and danung The 
ran fell not upon them, nor did hunger, thirst 
or fatigue assail them , even their clothes and 
shoes shared in the eacitement, and refused 
to wear out Fust they savk into the ground 
up to thar knecs, then to their thighs, and at 
lenzth a covexing was built over them to 
shu ld off the rain 

At the year’s end this smgime and dancing 
eerscd, and Hyxrbe1t, Bishop of Cologne, pio 
nounced the absolution which was to free 
them fiom whit was uleady over, and made 
in utcmpt to reconcile them to the offended 
St Mignus Nevertheless, the daughter of 
the pricst, with the two other women, died 
uumediitcly, the rest slept thrce whole days 
and mzhtis, some died afterwards, and, like + 
2 ol many other malefictors, became famed 
fn mnacks Paralysis and ticmbhing of the 
limbs wis the logeunz and self attesting 
pone of the rest —H adam of Malmes 
urs, book u, chip 10, Aoger de Wendover, 
ab 1012 

In the year of grace 1200, there came 1 1e tter 
from heaven to Jerusalem, which was hung 
over the altar of St Sune on in Golzotha, a 
before it the futhful prostrated themselves for 
the number (usuu on such occasions) of 
throe days and is miny nights, and nevcr 
thinking of opcuing it until the thud how of 
the third dav, when the patriarch and the 
uchbishop devoutly opencd it and 1cad an 
wwinl warnings un which God denounced then 
neglect of the Sabbuth day, and du lared th ut 
he hid Inthuto spared them only out of 
respect for the priyos and intercessons of 
the Virgm and the holy wnzela Upon thi 
the clerzy determined to sont pic ichers into 
cvery lind, sctting forth the purport of this 
Kciter, denouncing its threits against the 
disobedient, ud working mn wics in con- 
fumation of what they prewhed Amony 
those who distingusle 1 themselves chicfly 
in the litte: respect, Lustax the Abbot of 
Haye set out for Lugland, id commenced 
ee ina town cdled Wi, near Dover 
n the neighbourhool of that place was a 
spuing, which the sail Lustice did endow 
with such 1edoubtable virtues, that, by 1ts 
tiste alone, as of old by the pool of Bethcada, 
the bhnl siw, the lame walkcud, the dumb 
apike, the deaf heard, and the sick who 
diink on futh, were restored to health = ft 
so happened that a certam woman possess | 
of the author suys, he does not know how 
many devils, and mightily swollen and dis- 
tended with diopsy, did, on a certain diy, 
resort to Kustice for advice touching he 
health, spiritual and bodily Even as the 
rophet of old sptke unto Naaman, so quoth 

ustice “Be of good heart, daushter mine, 
and hie to the spring at Ws, which the Lord 
hink of it in faith, and be 
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whole” The woman departed, md did the 
paicst’s Indding And, lo! st) ughtway, as 
she had drunk of the blessed spring, she broke 
out into a fit of vomiting, wd, while many 
who had come on alike sriand Itheld, there 
fell fiom her two gic ut black tu uds, who, to the 
end that ther devil hip uught be set forth 
and approve | beyond doubt, were trans- 
formed to two west black dozs, and afta- 
wards to asses = [he woman stood astonished, 
but abortly ran after them in a rare, wishing 
tocatch them bat the keqper ot the sprin,s, 
who nsht well did understand ats virtues, 
apriohklal some of ite witar betwen the 
wonrin and the asses, upon which they forth 
with flew up m the ar ind disiappeacd 
ho isang Inhind them trices of thea foul ant 
filthy uature —Jtoger of Wendores, AD 3200 

About the same timc, when the sarc 
Warning was going foith throush out the 
wold, a® cerntun poor dinndiess livin at 
Norfolk, despite the warnings of the Mian ct 
God, went, on ov certun Satirday, af thace 
Moloch, to wash Gothes Whilst hud a 
work, woman with a hoory boul ound ven 
rable countenance Whom she hel never seen 
before, ype ached her, and, a a prow hinge 
tenis, inquiacd how she haladued toy wash 
clothes after three oclock, and thas by un 
lawtul toil to profme the holy Susbath 
after the warnmg she had accel Shey 
py ded poverty, and sud that wact hed and 
aborious wohad boon her ide up to thet 
ting, she would be deprived of th amcans cf 
existence, and bereft. © oer now maser dy 
pittance af she desisted: fiom) Inbou  Her| 
mysterious visitor disypeued, and th poo 
Jaunddess toiled on, washing woingims ud 
drying the clothes moire cazetly than ever 
But a temible vengeanec ensued oak 7 
black pig stuck fast to the womans: Icft 
Ireast, and could by no strength be forced! 
away, by continual suching i drew tay 
her blood and her stiength At lenoth | 
nought down to utter cahaustion, the po 
creatuie was compiled to baz trom do to 
doo, until in the sight of munya miset al 1c 
death closed her life of tou and stary ation — 
Rayer de Wendover, hid 

jut there is a yet more weuderfal story, 
which doth, m a marvellous wisc, utest the 
politenesa and respect which one sunt hith 
towards his brothe: mn holiness Durins the 
time when the Danes vexed England, and 
our good King Alfed with much ulo sue 
ceeded) in dislodging them, the bodies of many 
sainta had been removed from then ovemal 
sepulchres, in order to be conveyed to abodes 
of greater safety Second to none im the 
whole calendar was St Mutin, venerated, 
saith Sidoums Apollians, throughout the 
whole of the wide earth, was icmoved to 
Auxerre by the clergy of his chuich, and 
ages im the church of St Getmin Here 
us body, m which though dad ul tood for 
worts, virtue did stall exist, worked miiny 
and wondrous uniacles, cumng the su kuess 
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and infirmity of all who resorted to his 
shrine, and bestowimg grace upon the souls 
of all his worshippers Whereupon, those 
who were ao greatly benefited did, out of 
gratitude, contuibute much of then worldly 
oofls to reward the care of those who had 
nonght the saunt’s body among them But 
there arose a dispute between the people of 
Auxerre and the Tionats, cbout ive srieal 
weuth that had flowed in fiom thos who 
sought the aid of St Martin The Tuonus 
laid claim to the whok, beeanse thei sunt 
he 2 called together the contributors by his 
miides, the natives, cn the other hind, 
asscrte ] that St Germam ww not it whit 
behind th other im merit and m the will to 
do ood While grantmy, then, that beth 
hunts werc equal they mamtamed that the 
prarosetive cf then church oucht to b> 1e- 
spected Lo solve this, . leprous person, 
weit | to mere shin ind bonc, ind nearly at 
th Tast sp, wis placed between the bo hics 
af the two nants ATL homin witching o 
mtatren ¢ was curtully prevented duung 
the wh le mht, id, marvellous to aclite, 
m (he om amine the shin cf the man on his 
sade that ayn aest Martin’s corpse app oud 
leur ound he dUny, while that on the side 
tuned tow ads Go rman wis discoloured ind 
lefaame das usual Thus did the glory of 
St Martin picdommate But, Tost the 
minu de should be aworbed > chance they 
tune} the vet diseased side cf the Jeg or 
towards the same samt, and m thea ruin - 
ae appoucd whele ad s unldoas thot h he 
had never been do tied wih leprosy 9 And 
hoagn was act death not culy the greit) ond 
wondrous powar of St) Moaurtm but hl wasc 
the complasance of St Garmin, who, albert, 
no doult possesscd of fully cqual powar with 
hw brotha sunt yet for that he wis a 
sthunzer and visitor did al like to m‘citere 
mo ohas curc, md ihe aw ot physi doth 
oftentimes siy of the surzeon that he huh 
done all things ursht, and doth decline 
inderfauny, 90 did St Germain ibst un from 
working i muricle, to the end thit St: Martin 
micht cam the more credit thereby And not 
only did St Moautin gun much credit, Lut his 
followers did gun much money, both then 
ind oufterwuds until they were restored, by 
the return of pore, to thea former residence 
—Wiliam ct Widmeshary, book u, chip £ 

In the veu 651, Mummolus, abbot of the 
monistery of Pleurt, bemg divinely ad- 
monished, sent his monh, Argulf, to Mount 
C weino, to fetch thence the body of the most 
holy Benedict , who, with lis sister Scolastica, 
had been burned in one cofin 

Durected by similar information from ahove, 
Argulf, iu company with sume devotees (whom 
he had met on 2 aimuilar errand in quest of 
St Scolastica), brou ht the bones of both 
thé saints in 1 basket, and, having brousht 
then: as fat asa place, called Neufoi, about a 


'mnle distant fiom the monastery of Flenyy, 
lthe Abbot Mummolus recerved them with 
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prous care, and placed the basket in the! 
church of St. Peter, prince of the Apostles 
While taking out the bones, he separated 
them ecaetully from each other, placing the 
large bones in one pile, the small ones im: 
anothe: Just as he had tuished sepurtinz 
the bones of St Benedict fiom those of 
St Scolastica, two dead bodics, the onc of 
a male, the other of a femilt, wore brought 
forth for burial , when, wondrous to tell, on 
the larger boncs being pliced on the corpse 
of the nile, he straightway wis restored to 
hfe, by the ments of the ever blessed St 
Benedict In hike manner when the snealler 
hones were pliced on the body cf the fomale 
she unmcdrataly rctummed to hte —/o, 7 cf 
Werder AD O81 

St Swithin, who did in the vea C2 
sate one: upon atone with Same workincu 
hy the de of the City of Wanchester 
encour wing them in then libours by his pic 
acnec and dis holy conveisition A al 
wom chanced to piss, with some coos fo 
suk, on ha way into the aty | The workm n 
made i crowd, jess und hooting usu | 
her, amd insolently Giaoke Ul har eos The 
good Vishop head the cues of the poo 
worm made the snncf the Cross over th 
66.5 ud they bec ume whele uel sound as 
bctore —dto yer of Wendoier Do S02 

In the you 910, Rolly the Norman chief 
wuttiche the town of Chuticd hop ins to take 
itby csuddemassialt  Vftar dd veraul attempts 
had been mole, the ctizeny do puriny cf 
hems able to withstand the est Gas much 
Pngat, gave themeelyes up fo praycr and 
erecte Lo on the highest purl of the wails 
by wey of standud, the nether xuament of 
the Voom Muy which Chulamigne hed 
brou,ht from Jarusalem and liad plywed in 
the monistaay of the Varin on thou city 
Rollo ud dus fillowers liunghed he utily, ail 
wont on ow briskly woosor Tut, that the 
pow tot the Moth 1 of Golam ht tame the 
rash bowttuluess, and silence the yecrine ty 
the infidels Pollo uid his men were sud lanty 
served with a prea ant sudden pun ml! 
hastily wbundomns thar ums oul war | 
engins, they tock to fot m utter comfusi n 
Tle towns people then give pursuil, und 
slow miny thousands of them with the | 
of the sword, compelling Rollo hims If t> tly 
to Rouen, be rten and confounde |—/toger of 
Wendover, ad 910 

In the year a D 651, the holy Bishop Aidan 
fell sich, whilst tarsving not fu trom Ban 
boiough im Northumberlind , but to the end 
that he mizht still continue his pious exhorts 
tious, the people set up a tent for him, close to 
the wall at the west end of the church = 1t so 
happencd, that, feeling faint and sick unto 
death, he leaned agaist a post that served as 
a buttress to the walls, and gave up the 
ghost Finan succeeded him. 

Some years after, Penda, king of the Mer 
Huns, coming into these parts with a vast aud 
1avagig horde of barbarian soldiers, spread 
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desolation everywhere before him with fire 


‘and sword, and burned down the church where 


the Bishop Aidan had dud But the post 
against which he had leaned 44 he bieathed 
his last, could in no wise be d stroyed by the 
flames In consequence of this muack, the 
church was specdily rebuilt, int tha Vuly 
post was pliced against the outsi le ws In fore. 
Some time atter, the village and chiuich were 
bummed a second time, yet did that post stand 
staunch and unblukened by the flimes, and 
when, av miunncr wondious to behold, the 
ine biche through the vary heles iv it wherc- 
witht wasted tothe buildin md destroy cd 
the church, it coul! do no hit to the post. 
When therefor, the chiach wis a thud 
tune built they did not, as Tetore, plice that 
post cn the outside, sou support but within, 
is emomonalot the mia le, ml the people 
comms mused to kneel down defor the post, 
wd nuylor G ds macy And smcc then, 
muny hive been healed in divers manners, 
indo hips that have been cut off thom that 
post, md put mto water, hive dial v Lhe 
virtue over meury distempors—e de, Lees 
Lighe Wook ut chap 17 
St Walfiic, who had Given up his ycunger 
days to hounds and liwks was at dength 
converted, and yo great was dns a ternty 
in habits and eamne thes in montifying, hig 
flishly wi hncionsy that he offttimes at night 
woul l y dune into v bath of cold water, and 
tharerepe tt the Pomtentid) Palms Pe dhad 
won v common shirt et sue kel th, but, (9 
the cnd that he might more vigor um ty make 
vounpinm acunst the desis of (lis world 
md of the flesh, he erived of a certian hut ht, 
Willoim, the lord of hits villi uecoat cf ural 
Willhhum gladly give Lim the mailshint, 
Tut Wulfiic found that at shin hk wast dias 
knees unl prevented duscor stant soruflexious 
Then he mvited unto him the Pmioht ma whom 
he confided amd told him tou hin, the lauoth 
of the mul shut “It shill bes nt to Lon 
dom, answered the harshit) amd mdented in 
wy way you choose’ —Qnoth the moan of 
Gol, © Theb weuld cause feo Tong ov delay, 
mb nght be thought done for catantation § 
sthe Juke these shears, m Ged name, ind 
yaitonn the work with thin cwnu had’ — 
Jhias siying, he phiccd ain th tht» lands 
wpin of shears, which he had breucht from 
the hinsht s own honse , ant cons bin hee 
tilt, as though he thought the hetmut’s scuses 
were runbling, he continued be bold, and 
linzer not J will to the Tord, and pray 
touching this husiness, inciunwlule do thou 
cut. bravely "And so the two wore busily 
employcd—the one prayimg, wd the other 
cutting— nd the work prosperc 1 right well, 
for the knight felt as though le were cutting 
Guth, not iron, so readily did the shears 
sever at, but when the man of God ecascd 
raying, the knight, who had not yet finished 
ie work, could cut no longer Wulfric cue 
up, and asked him how he had bsuceredcd — 
Rieht well,” answered the knisht “so Lar ; 
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but now, that you are cone, the sheara have 
ecased to cut *—*“Fear not,’ quoth the hermit, 
“cut on as you have begun, with the same 
shears’ —The knight, icsumung confidence, 
finshed his work with the same case as 
before, and ain wthcd off the uneven parts 
without any difficulty And, from that time 
forth, the man «i God, without any shears, 
and with Jus fingers only, but with no Tess 
faith, uscd to distiusbute rimugs of the coat of 
mail, by the which all those who isked in 
charity were healid—-dicger of Wendover, 
Ap 1154 

‘Lhe good King Oswald, who would often 
tums send the dashes way from his own 
1uyal table, before he had partiken of them, 
in order th it the poor might be fed and com 
forted therewith, was ever dispensing alns, 
and bestowin,, wholesome and pious mstiue 
tion among his subjects When he wis shun 
by the merciless conyucror, Ponda, his ums, 
with the hands, and his head, were cut cff by 
the infuriated victor, und fixed on v stike, 
the dead trunk being laid to rest in the calm 
bosom of the earth, turning into its nitive 
dust, but the arms and hands which hid 
dispensed so miny alms, do ranium to this 
day perfect, though the 1¢8t of the body —the 
bones only eaceptcd—have moll 1 into 
dust —Welliam of Malmesbury book chup 3 

St Fdmund the Mantyr, hing of Lnglin 1, 
was a man devoted to God, and nevet, 
through the cfleminacy of the times dil he 
relax his vutue and wholesome discipline 
Yingwar and Hubby two levlers of the 
Daucs, who had come over to rayaze the pro 
vinecs of the Northumbirans ud fast Anes, 
seizcd the wmesisting king, who hid cast 
away lis arms, und wis lyiny on the zound 
in prayer , and, having fastencd him to a tice 
they shot him to death with ancws and 
eruelly Inheaded him = But the purity of his 
vast life was set furth by unhe u , of miracles 

w head had been cast away by the Dancs 
aud was hidden in a thicket Whilst lis 
subjects, who had tracked the footsteps of the 
enemy, w they departed, were seeking it, 
tending to solumnise the funeral i tes of 
thar king, by the interposition of God the 
lifeless head uttered a voice, mvitme ul who 
were in search of it tuapprowh A wolf—i 
beast ever wont to prey upon dead bo tus— 
wus holding 1t mm his paws, and guarding it 
untouched, and the same benst after the 
manner of a tame creature, quictly followed 
the be wera to the tomb, and neither did nor 
received any harm 

When the suacd boly of the martyr 
was committed to the carth, turf was p 
over 3t, and a wooden chapel of tiiflmg cost 
erected over the remains But soon did the 
merits of the departed samt manifest them- 
eelvcs after a wondrous fashion Certaim 
thieves, who had endeavoured to briak into 


the church by night, he bound with invisible. 


bands, This took place m their very attempt , 
and a right pleasant and divertunz spectacle 


bi 
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it was. to see the plunder hold fast the thief, 
so that he could neither pre up the attempt, 
nor complete his wicked design Therefore 
did Theocred, bishop of London, do more 
fitting honour tu the remaims of the pious 
king, building a nobler edifice over those 
sicred limbs, which did well show the glory 
of his unspotted soul, by their surprising 
soundness, and their deheate nulk-white hue 
Onc further errcumetance doth indced surpass 
human mircles, t» wit, that the har and 
nitls of the deid king continued to grow; 
and thuse, Oxwen, a holy woman, used jeurly 
to clip and cut, that they might be relics for 
tne vencration of posterity ‘Truly this was a 
holy boldness, for a woman to. contemplate 
and handk limbs supenor to the whole of 
this world —JWidliam of Malmesbury, book u, 
chap 13 

Of «ahhe nuturc is the muracle which hap- 
pencd when the boly of St Hu h was beng 
xclomnly mterre lat Lincoln A certam thiet, 
tehing advanttc of the press and crowd 
of people issembling around the remains of 
this savant of Gol, cut awiy a woman’s 
poe » but, ty the mets of the blessed 
ashep, who showed thit, thoush life hid 
quitted his body, virtue had not de parted out 
of him, both the hands of the wicked thief 
wele so ecnti ctcl, and his fingers so firmly 
fixed to the youlms of his anita that, quite 
untble to hol the property he had stolcn, 
he kt at fill ,n the pavement, and, st indinz 
aghint and ty wificl he wis as one stricken 
with madniss Wine the people Joohed on, 
and mocked lum with daision, he came to 
himself, and stoo] motionless At length he 
beozinto weep bittaly , ad while all lstencd, 
he confessed the crime hé had attempted to 
per Pau Then, turmng to the pricst, he 
exclumel, “Pity pity mc, ye friends of God, 
for I renounce Sita and his works, to whom 
T have till now been a slave , ud pray to the 
Lord for me, that he may not confound me in 
my penance, but may deil merufully with 
me” And when prayer hid been made for 
him the chuns of Satan, by which his hands 
wee bound, were Ioose 1, and being made 
whok, he 1cturned thinks to God and to the 
bic ssed lish« p —oger of Wendover, a pv 1200 

A littl boy who went to school with the 
enrate of the parish, amused himself, one dry, 
jumping over the tomb of St Rigobert, out- 
raing his God and his Sayiour Lo the end 
that the merits of Rigobert might be known, 
and that a hhke audaaity mizht not again 
take place, the boy’s toot was instantly 
stricken, so that he became Jame, and lost the 
use of one of his fet This is why the curate 
caused a barzier to be placed around the 
tomb, fearmg lest some one in ignorance 
might run the risk of a hke panier —_ 
Hrstowre del Eglise de Revms, lib u, chap 14, 
in Bibliotheque de Poche, vol 1v, p 140 

And so much, reader, for “a few muracles 
Perhaps }our more recent experience may add 
a few to the hat 
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OUR SOCIETY AT CRANFORD 

Iw the first place, Cianford is in possession 
of the Amazons, all the holde:s of houses 
above a certain rent aie women Ifa marmed 
couple come to settle im the town somehow 
the zentleman pert » he 18 exthen furly 
tightened to death by beinz the only man in 
the Crwwford evemng puties, or he 13 a 
counted for by bemg with his resiment, his 
ship, or closcly engije 1 m business all the 
week in the gicait neighbouring commercial 
town of Diumble distant only twenty miles on 
arailroad In short, whatever docs become 
of the gentlemen, thcv we not at Cranford 
What could they do if they were therc 7 The 
surgeon has his round of thnuty miles, and 
sleeps at Cranford , but every, mim canne be 
a surgeon Tor keeping thy trum su¢ ns 
tull of choice flowers withou a weed to sp” k 
them, for fnghteninz rway little boys wo 
look wistfully at the sud floweis thiouzh the 
raiuhngs , for rushing out it the zeese that 
occasionally venture into the gardens if the 
gates are icft open , for dccidiny ul questions 
of htcrature and politics without troubling 
themsclves with unnecessary re isons or irgu 
ments , for obtainin,s cleuw and correct know 
ledge of everybody s iffurs in the parish 
for keeping the mew miatd servants im 
admirable orde: , for kindness (somewhat 
dictatorial) to the poor, und re al tender ood 
ofhces to eich othe: whenever uny we m 
distress, the lidies of Crinford are quite 
sufficient “ A ian,” as one of them observed 
to me once, “1s 9 in the way in the house!’ 


Although the ladies of Cranford know all | 


each othcr’s proceedings, they are «xceedin, ly 
indifferent to each other’s oprmons Indeed, 


as each has her own individuality, not to, 


say eccentricity, pretty strongly developed, 
nothing 18 so easy as verbal retahation, but 
somehow gocd will reizns among them to 
considerable deg: ee 

The Cranford ladies have only an occasional 
little quarrel, spirted out in a few peppery 
words and angry jerks of the head, just 
enough to pres ent the even tenor of thur 
lives from becoming too flat ‘Then dress 
i’ very independent of fashion , as they ob 
serve, “What does it sizmfy how we dress 
here at Cranford, where everybody hnows 
us?” And if they go from home, ther 
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reason 18 equally cogent “ What does it 
signify how we dress here, where nobody 
knows us?” The materials of ther clothes 
ate, in gcneral, good and plain, and most of 
them arc nearly as scrupulous as Miss Tyler, 
of clhanly memory, but I will answer for it, 
the list gigot, the Inst tizht and scanty 
petticoat in went in England, was seen m 
Cranford—and seen without a smile 

I cw testify to a macenificent family red 
suk umbrella, under which a gentle httle 
spinster, ILft alone of many brothers and sw 
ters, used to patter to church on 1aimy days 
Have you any red silk umbrellas m London ? 
We hid a tradition of the first that had ever 
becn seen in Cranford, and the httle boys 
mobbed it, and called it “a stick in pett- 
coats ’ It night have been the very red milk 
one J hive desciibed, held by a strong father 
over a troop of httle ones, the poor little 
lady—the survivor of all—could scarcely 
carry 1t 

Then there were rules and regulations for 
visiting and calls, and they were announced 
to any young pe i who might be staying m 
the town, with all the solemuity with which 
the old Manx laws were read once a yeat on 
the Pyne weld 

‘Our friends have sent to inquire how you 
ire sufter your journey to uisht, my dear,’ 
(hftecn mics, im a gentleman’s ee) , 
‘they will give you some rest to morrow, but 
the next day, T have no doubt, they will call , 
40 be at liberty afte: twelve ,—from twelve 
to three arc our calling hours ’” 

‘Lhen, after they had called, 

“It as the third day, I dare say your 
Mamma has told you, my dea, never to let 
moe than three days clips: between receiv- 
inz 2 call and returning it, and also, that 
you are never tu stay lunge: than a quarter 
of an hour ’ 

“But am [ to look at my watch? How 
am Ito find out when a quarter of an hou 
has passed ?” 

“You must keep thinking about the time, 
my dear, and not allow yourself to forget it 
In conversation ” 

As everybody had this 1ule in their minds, 
whether they received o1 paid a call, of course 
no absorbing subject was ever spoken about 
We kept ourselves to short sentences of 
small talk, and were punctual to our time 
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Timagine that a few of the geutlefolks of naghbourmg railroad, which had been vehe- 
Cranford were poor, and had some difhculty mently pettioned againat by the little town, 
in making both ends mect, but they were and if, in addition to bis masculme gender, and 
like the g,and conccaled ther smart his connexion with the obnoxious railroad, he 
under a amuling face We none of us spoke of was so brazen as to talk of bemg poor—why t 
money, because that subject savoured of com then, indeed, he must be sent to Coventry 
merce and trade, and though some mht be Death was as true and as common as poverty , 
r, we were all aistocratic The Cranfordians yet people never spoke about that, loud out in 
that kindly a de corps which made the streets It was a word not to be men- 
them overlook all dchuencces in success when ; tioned to cars pohte We had tacitly wreed 
some among thm tind to conceal their to ignore that any with whom we associated 
verty When Mrs Lorrcatur gave a party on terms of visiting cqualty could cver be 
io hee baby house of a dwelling, and the little prevented by poverty from domg anything 
waiden disturbed the lilies on the sofa by a|that they wished It we walked Mon tc ol 
request that she might g¢t the tea tray out! from a party it was because the night ww 
from underneath, every one took this novel so fine or the ur so refreshing, not Iecause 
proceeding as the iost natural thing m sedan chairs were expensive If we wore 
the world, and talked on about house prints, instead of summer silks, 1t wis because 
hold forma and ceremonis as uf we all be we preferred a washing material , and xo on, 
heved that our hostess had a regular servants till we blinded ourselves to the vulzar fact, 
hall, second table with housckeeper and! that we were al of us, people of very moue 


steward, inatead of the cue little charity 
school maiden whose short ruddy arms cull 
never have been strong enough te carry the 
tray up stairs if she hal not been assisted im 
private by her mistress who now sate un state 
pretending not to Know what cakes were sent 
up, though she knew, and we knew md she 


rate meus Of course, then we didn t know 
what to make of 12min who could nct spe rk of 
povaity asifit wisnotadismace Yet some- 
how Captun brown made himself respected in 
Cranford, and was called upon, in spite of ul 
resolutions to the ccutrary Twas swypund 
to hear his cpimons quoted as authority, ita 


knew that we knew and we khoew that she| weit which I pud to Cranford, about a year 
knew that we knew, she had been busy all the after he had acttled am the town My own 
morning making tea bread and sponge Cukes | friends had becy among the bitterest opy cnents 

‘Lhere ware one cr two comseqnences ans, of any propos] to visit Captun Brown and 
from this general but unw hnowledged poverty his daughters, only twelve months before and 
and this very much acknowledpe | gentihty now he was even admitted m the trboocd 
Which were not annas ant which might beim (hours before twelve True, it wae tu dis 
troduced into many cicles of s ciety to then er the cause of a smoking chimney, be fc rc 
great umproverocnt Lorinstance the imhibit the fie was hohtcd , but stall Ciptain T1 wn 
antayf Cranford kept carly hours and clattered walked up stains nothing daunted, spcke in 
home in their pattens under the .vdance of|/a vowe too large for the room, and yclid 
blautern bearer, about mine o clock at inght, quate im the way of a tame man about the 


and the whole town was abed and asl ep ly 
half past ten Moreover, it waa considere | 
“vulgar” (a tremendous word in Cranford) 
to give anything expensive, in the way of ert 
able or druikable at the evening entertain 
ments Wafer bread and butter and sponze 
biscuits were all that the Honour ible Mrs 
Januegson gave , and she was sister mm law to 
the late Barl of Criuntord although she did 
practise such “elegant coonomy ” 

“ Llegant economy!” How naturally one 
talls back tute the phraseclor of Cruiterd! 
There, economy was always ‘ clegant = and 
mony spending always “vulgar and ostenta 
tious, asortofseour grapeisma which made us 
very peacetul and aatiabed Tnever shiall foiget 
the dismay filt when + certam Captain Bown 
came to hive at Crantond and o venly spoke 
about his being pour Not ma alianpet to an 
intimate frend, the duors and windows bung 
previvusly closed , but, m the public street ' in 
aloud military voice! alleging his poverty as 
& reawon for not taking a sai ictlae house 
The ladies of Crantord were already rathe: 
Thoaning over the imvagion of their turmtorics 
bya man anda gentleman He was a halt pay 

tam, and had obtained some siturtion on a 


house He had been blind to all the small 
shghts and omissions of trivial cercmeuies 
with which he hid been recerved He hol 
becn friendly, thc ugh the Cranford ladies bid 
been cool he had answered small sarc istic 
complinents m good faith, and, with luis 
m a frinkness had overpowercd all the 
shrinking which met him as a man who was 
not ashamed to be poor And at list his 
excellent masculine common sense and his 
facility in devising expedienta to overcome 
domestic dilemmas, had gained him an extra- 
ordinuy place as authority among the Cian 
ford lades He, himself, went on in his 
course, asunawareo! = ulazity, aa he had 
been of the reverse, and am sure be was 
startled one day when he found his advice so 
highly esteemed, as to make some counsel 
which he had given mm jest, be taken mm solxr, 
serious earnest 

It was on this subject —an old lady had an 
Alderney cow, wluch she looked upon as a 
daughter: You could not pay the short 
uarter-of-an hour call, without being told of 
the wonderful mulk or wonderful intelligence 
of this anmal The whole town knew 
and kandly regarded Miss Betsy Baiker’s 
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Alderney , therefore great was the sympathy 
and refrret when, in an unguarded moment, 
the poor cow tumbled ito a hme pit She 
moaned so loudly that she was soon heard, 
and rescued , but meanwhile the poor beast 
had lost most of her hair, and c ume out looking 
naked, cold, and miserable, in a bare shin 
Everybody pitied the animal though a few 
could not restiain their smilcs at her droll 
appearance Miss Betsy Buktr absolutely 
ened with sorrow and dismiy , ind it was 
said she thought of trymg a bith of oil 
This remedy, perhaps, wis 1ecommended by 
some one of the numle:r whose advice she 
asked , but the proposil if ever it wis made, 
was knocked on the he vl ty Cuptun Biowns 
deaded, § Get her a flunnel wastco wt and 
flannel driwers, Mvum if you wish to kcep 
her ulve But my advice is, hull the poor 
c1cature at once ” 

Miss Betsy Barker dred her eyes, wd 
thanked the Captun heartily she set to 
work and by ind byc ul the town turncd out 
to see the Alderncy mechly pcm to her 
pasture clad in dark orcy flannel T hive 
watched her myself munv a time Do you 
evar see cows dressed in srey flannel in 
Lond? 

Captun Brown hid tiken 1 smill house 
on the outskirts of the t wn where he live | 
with his two dauzhters Ile must have been 
upw urds of sixty it the time of the first visit 
T pul to Ciintard attar I had 1 tu’ "as a 
residence But he had v wiry well tr uncd 
clastic fi,ure oa stiff miituy throw Lick of 
his he vl, and 2 springing step which male 
him wppear much youn: thin he wis His 
eldest Aguchter looke | almost 1s ol] is him 
self and betraycd the fit that Insireil wis 
more thin his apparent are Miss Brown 
mt have been ferty she had 1 sickly 
pes ed, cate worn ¢apression on her face, and 
ooked as if the go ty of youth hal long fa led 
out of sight Lyen when youn, she mmst 
have been plist md hard te utured Miss 
Jessic Brown was ten years voungu thy her 
sister, ind twenty shades pretty: Ik, faye 
wis round an! dimpled = Mass Jenkyns once 
said, in a pwsion aainst Capt un Brown (the 
cause of which I will tell you presently) ‘that 
she thought 1t was time for Miss Jessie to 
leave off her dimples wd not always be tryin, 
to look Lkeachild It was tiue there was 
errata child lke in her face, md there 
will be, T think, till she dics though she 
should hve to a hundred Her eyes were 
large blue wandering eyes, looking stiwyht at 

ou, her nose was unformed and snub, ud 

er lips were red and dewy, she wore her 
har, too i hittle rows of curls, which 
heightencd this appearance I do not know if 
she was pretty 0: not, but I liked her face 
and so did everybody, and I do not think she 
could help her dimples She had something 
of her father’s jauntiness of gait and manner , 
and any female observer might detect a slight 
nee mn the attare of the two astera— 
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that of Miss Jessie beng about two pounds 
r annum more expensive than Miss Brown's 
o pounds was a large sum m Captam 
Biown s annual disbursem¢ nts 
Such was the impression made upon me by 
the Brown family, when I first saw them 
altogether m Cranford church ‘The Captam 
I had met before—on the occasion of the 
smoky chimney, which he had cmed by some 
simple ilteration in the flue In church he 
held hts double eye-glass to his eyes duting 
the Morning Hymn, and then lifted up his 
head erect, and sang out loud and joyfully He 
made the responscs louder thin the clerk—an 
old miu sathi a pipmug fceble voice, who, I 
think felt garevel at the Captain's sono? ous 
hiss, nd quavered higher and lughet 1m con- 
se UENCE 
On coming out of church, the brisk Captain 
pul the most zillant vtention to hs two 
diuughters He nodded wd smiled to his 
wquaintinces, but he shook han ls with none 
until he hid helped Mass Brown to unturl 
her umbrella hid relieved her of her prayer 
hock and hid wuted patiently till she, with 
treml lms nervous hands hid truken up hes 
zown to walk throuch the wet1 als 
I wondered whit the Cranford ladies dic 
with Captunm brown at thou partes We 
hal often rejot «d im former days that there 
wis no senthamain to be attended to and to 
find couversition for, af the cud paities We 
hel cong: itulated ourselves upon the snug 
ness of the evenings, and, m our love tor 
2 ntihty and distaste of minkind we had 
most persua led ourselves that to be a man 
wistobe vulvar”? so that when I found my 
friend an lL hostess Miss Jenkyns was poms, to 
hive aputy iomy hononte ud that de ee 
und the Miss Browns were invited I wondered 
much what would be the course of the « venting 
Cudtiblkes with gicen buce tops were set 
out by day light just as usual it was the 
‘thid weck in Novembet 80 the evenings 
elised in ab ut four Candles, and clean 
packs of calds were arranged on each table 
The fre wis midcup the neat mud servant 
hilrec ived her last duections , and, there we 
stocd dressed in our best, cach with a candle 
lishter im our hands, ready to dirt at the 
candles as soon as the first knock came 
Parties an Cranford were solemn festivities, 
making the lidies feel gravely elated, as they 
sit together m their best dresses As soon as 
[three had arrived, we sat down to “ Pre 
‘ference, I bemg the unlucky fourth The 
next four comers were put down immediately 
toanother table , and, presently, the tea-trays, 
which I had seen set out im the store room as 
I pissed in the morning, were placed each on 
the nuddle of a card table The clina was 
delicate egg shell , the old fashioned silver 
glittered with polishing , but the eatables 
were of the slightest description While 
the trays were yet ou the tables, Captain and 
the Miss Browns came m, and I could see, 
that somehow or other, the Captain was a 


favourite with all the ladies present. Ruffled 
brows were smoothed, sharp vuices lowered 
at his approach. Miss Brown looked ul, and 
depr almost to gloom Miss Jessie 
wmiled as usual, and secmed nearly as popular 
as her father He immcdiatcly and quietly 
nasumed the mins place m the room, at 
tended to cvery ones wants, Icasened the 
pretty maid servants labour by waiting on 
empty cups, aud bread and butterless ladies , 
and yet did it all in so casy und dignified a 
manner, and so much as if it were a matter of 
course for the strong to attend to the weak, 
that he was a true man throughout He 
played for cine ny points with is grave 
an interest as uf they had been pounds , and 
ref, an all his attention to strangers, he had 
wi eye on hin suffering daughter , for suflering 
1 wigame she was, though to many eyes she 
might only apprar to be irritable Miss 
Jcase could not play cards, but she talked to 
the sitters out, who, before her coming, hal 
been rather melincd to be cross 
too, to an old Cached prn> which F think 
had been a spinnet in ity youth Miss Jesse 
sany ‘ Jock of Hazeldean ‘a bttle oat of tune, 
but we were none of us musical, though Mins 
Jenkyns bet tine, out of time, by way ot 
appearing to be so 

t was very good of Miss Jenkyns to do 
this, for ( had seen that a dlitth while betore, 
she had becn a good deal annoyed by Miss 
Jessie Brown sunguaid do wdinsson (a pe 

‘5 


of Shetland wool) that she hal wm unck, he 
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this month s number,” pleaded he 


{Conducted hy 


Leer it ; mdeed, she might say she had 
1t a + 4 
“ And what do you think of 1t7” exclaimed 
Captain Brown “ Ian’t it cape good 7” 
urged, Miss Jenkyns could not but 
speak 


“IT must say I don’t thik it 1s by any 
means equal to Dr Johnson Still, perhaps, 
the author 1s young Let him persevere, and 
who knows what he may become if he will 
take the great Doctor tor his model.” This 
was evidently too much for Captain Brown to 
tike placidly , and Isaw the words on the ti 
of lus tongue before Miss Jenkyns h 
finished her sentence 

‘ Jt 18 quite a different sort of thing, my 
dear madim,’ he began 

“Tam quite aware of that,” returned she. 
“ And I make allowances, Captain Brown” 

“ Just allow me to read you a scene out of 
‘ I had it 
only this moming, and 1 dont thmk the 


She sins ;compupy can hive read it yet ” 


‘ As you please,’ said she, settling herself 
with om ur ot 1emgnation He read the 
recount of the gentliman who was tertificd 
out vf his wits by political events, who “ could 
no more collect himself than the Irish tithes ”’ 
Sume of us luighed neartily J did not dare, 
because 1 ww stiying m the house Miss 
Jenkyns sat in patient gravity Whenit was 
ended she turned to me, and said with mild 


vos! dimity, 


‘Tetch me ‘ Rassel uw,’ my dear, out of the 


mothers brotha, who was a shopkeeper mm, book room ’ 


‘winbi ,sh 


Honourable Mis Jamicsou wis sitting at the 
ead table nemest Miss Jesse, and what 
would she say or shink af sh found out she 
was in the same room with « shopkeepers 
niece! But Miss Jessie Rrown (who hid no 


tact, as we all agreed, the next morning) would 


repeat the information, and assuic Miss Pole 
she could casily get her the identical Shetland 
wool requned, ‘through my uncle, who has 
the best assortment of Shetland voods of any 
one in Ldmbio’’ It wis t> tike the taste ot 


this out of ow mouths and the sound of this 


out of our ean, that Miss Jcnkyns proposed 


music, so IT say again, it wes very good of 


he to be vt time to the song 


When the trays re appeared with biscuits 


and wine, punctually at a quan ter to mne, there 
was couversition, comparms of cuds, and 
talking ove: tricks , but, by and-bye, Captain 
Brown sported a bit of hteratue 

“Have you seen my numbers of ‘Hood s 
Own ?’” said he (It wis then pubhshing 
in puta) “ Capital thing § ’ 

Now, Mies Jenhyns was danghter of a 
deceased rector of Cranford , and, on the 
strength of a number of manuserpt sermons, 
and a pretty good hbrary of divinity, con 
sidered herself literary, and looked upon any 
Sane rr about books as a challenge to 

er. 


Miss Jenkvos used to drown 
this confession by a termtble ¢ough—for the 


So abe answered and said, “Yeo, she 


When I brou ht it to he, she turned to 

C yptun Brown 

Now ulow xe to reid you ascene, and 
then the present company can judge between 
your fivuunte Mi Hood, or Dr Johason ” 

Shc rcad one of the conversations between 
Rassclis and Imlae an a high pitched yi 
jestic vowe , wd when she had ended, ake 
suds umaeme I am now justified m my 
preference of Di Johnson, as a waiter of 
fiction The Captam aarewed his lps up, 
aud diummed on the table, but he did not 
apeik She thought she would give a finsh- 
in,, blow ot two 

‘IT consider it vulgar, ad bdlow the 
di.nity of htcrature to publish m numbers ° 

‘How wis the ‘Rambler’ published, 
Ma un?’ ashed Captain Brown, in 1 low 
vow, Which I think Miss Jenhy ns could not 
have heard 

“ Dr Johnson’s style is 1 model for young 
beginners My father 1ecommended it to me 
when [ beg to write Ietters—I have 
tormed my own style upon it , I recommend 
it to your favourite ’ 

‘IT should be vuy sorry for him to ex- 
change his style for any such pompou; 
writing,’ sud Captain Brown 

Miss Jenkyns felt this as a personal 
affront, im a way of which the Captan hud 
not diamed  Epistolary witting, she and 
her fiends considered as her forte Many a 
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copy of eaany a letter have I seen written 
and corrected on the slate, before she “ seized 


the half-hour just previous to post time to 
assure” her friends of this or of that, and 
Dr Johnson was, as she sud, her mode! m 
these compositions She drew herself up 
with dignity, and only repled to Captain 
Brown's last remark by saying with maiked 
emphasis on every syllable, ‘1 prefer Dr 
Johnson to M1 Hood” 

It 1s said—I won't vouch fo. the fact— 
that Captain Brown was heard to say sotto 
aoce, “ D—n Di Johnson!’ It he did, he 
was penitent afterwirds, as he showed by 
going to stand near Miss Jenkynss arm 


chair, and endeavowing to beguile her into | 


conversation on some more pleasing subject 
But she was mexorable ‘The next day, she 
mide the remark I hive mentioned, about 
Miss Jessie 3 dimples 
It was impossible to hve 1 month at Crim 
ford, aid not know the daily habits of cach 
resident, and long before my visit was 
ended, 1 knew much coneermng the whole 
Brown tuo There wis nothmg new to be 
discovered respecting then poverty , for they 
had spoken simply and openly about thit 
from the very first They made no mystery 
of the necessity for their being cconomi i 
All that 1emained to be discovered wis the 
C yptains infinite kindness of he ut, and the 
vatious modes im which unconsciously to 
himsclf, he manifested 1t Some littl anee 
dotes were talked about for some time after 
they occurred As we did not read much, and 
as ull the ladics were pretty well smited with 
seivints, there was a deuth of subjects for 
conversation We, therclore, discussed the 
cucumstance of the Captam taking a poor old 
womans dinner out cf her hinds, onc very 
slippery Sunday Ie hid met hor returning 
from the bikehouse as he cunce from church, 
and noticed hei prec vious footing , and, with 
the grave dignity with which he did every 
thing, he icheved he: of her burden, and 
steered along the strect by her side, car1ying 
her baked mutton and potitoes sitely home 
This was thought very eccentric , and 1t was 
rather expected that he would pay a round of 
calls, on the Mondiy morning to explun and 
apolupise to the Cranford sense of propriety 
but he did no such thmg, and then it was 
decided that he was ashamed, ind wa. 
heeping out of sight In « kindly pity for 
him, we began to say— After all, the 
Sunday morning’s occurrence showed great 
oodness of heart ,” and it was resolved that 
1e should be comforted on his next appear- 
ance amongst us, but, lo! he came down 
upon us, untouched by any sense of shame, 
rn loud and bass as ever, his head 
thrown back, his wig as jaunty and well- 
curled as usual, and we were obliged to 
conclude he had forgotten all about Sunday 
Miss Pole and Miss Jessie Brown had 
set oe kind of intumacy, on the strength of 
the Shetland wool and the new knitting 
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stitches , so 1t happened that when I went 
to visit Miss Polc, I saw more of the Browns 
than I had donc while staying with Miss 
Jeukyns , who had never got ovcr what she 
called Captain Brown's disparanng icmarke 
upon 1): Johnson, as a writer of hght and 
asrecable fiction I found that Miss Brown 
was seriously ill of some lingering, incurable 
complaint, the pun occasioned by which gave 
the uneasy expreaion to her face that I had 
taken fur unnnti,sated crossness Cross, too, 
she was at timcs, when the nervous untability 
occasioned by hex disease became past en- 
durance Muss Jessie bore with her at these 
times even more patiently than she did with 
the bitter self upbraidings by which they 
were imvariibly sucecedid Miss Brown 
uscd to accuse herself, not merely otf hasty 
wd niitible tamper, but also of bemg the 
cause why her fither and sister wore obliged 
to pinch, in onder to allow het the small 
luxurics which were necessaries im her 
condition She would so fan have made 
saciihces for them and have hghtened their 
cares, that the onymal gencromty of her dis- 
position added werbity to her temper All 
this was borne by Miss Jeasie and he: father 
with more thin placidity—with absolute 
tenderness T foisive Miss Jessie her singing 
out of time, and her juvenility of dress, when 
IT saw hor at hom I came to perceive 
that Captain Piown’s dak Brutus wig and 
padded coat (alas! too often threadbare) were 
remnants of the nuhtary smartness of his 
youth, which he now wore unconsciously 
He wig a man cf infinite resources, gamed in 
lis barrack eaperience As he confesscd, 
no one could black his boots to pleaac him, 
except hunself, but, mdecd, he was not 
above saving the little maid servant's ] bows 
in every way feeling, probably, that his 
daushtar s lness made the place ¢ hard once 

He endeivouncd to make peace with Misa 
Jenkyns soon after the memorable dispute £ 
have named, by a picscnt of a wooden fire 
shovel (his own making), hiving heard her 
siy how much the grating of an ucn one 
annoyed her She received the present with 
cool gratitude, and thanked him formally 
When he was gone, she bade me put it away 
in the lumber 100m , feeling, prob bly, that no 
present from a man who a cd Mr Hood 
to Dr Johnson could be iess jarring than an 
iron fire Bhove | 

Such wis tle state of things when TJ left 
Crantord and went to Drumble I had, how- 
ever, several correspondents who kept me au 


| fart to the procecdings of the dear little town 


‘here was Miss Pole, who was becoming as 
much absorbed in crochet as she had been 
once in knittang, and the burden of whose 
letter was something like, “ But don’t you 
forget the white worsted at Fhnt’s,” of the 
old song , for, at the end of every sentence of 
news, came a fresh direction as to some 
crochet commussion which I was to execute 
for her Miss Matilda Jenkyns (who did not 
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mind being called Miss Matey, when Muss 
cet hg was not by), wrote mice, kind, 
rambling letters, now and then venturing 
mto an opinion of her own, but suddenly 
pulling herself up, wd cither begging me not 
to name what she iad said is Deborah thought 
differently, and ste knew, or else, putting in a 
postacript to the cHect that, since writing the 
above, she had Inen talking over thc mee! 
with Dcebcrih, und was quite copvmecd that, 
& ,—(here, probably, fullowed a recantation 
of «very opinion she had given in the 
letter) Jhen came Miss Jenky ns—Debdrah, 
as ax liked Miss Matey to call her, her 
futher having once said thit the Hebrew 
nine ought to be so pronounced — I secretly 
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[Condwered by 


and to us, who are acquainted with Captain 
Brown’s sad want of relish for ‘the pure 
wells of English undefiled,’ it may be 
matter for congratulation, that he has had 
the opportunity of improving his taste by 
holding converse with an elegant and refined 
member of the British anstociacy But from 
some mundane feelings who 1s free t’ 

Miss Pule and Miss Matey wrote to me by 
the same post Such v piece of news us Lord 
Mauleverer s visit win not to be lust on the 
Cranfoid letter wiiturs they made the most 
of it Miss Matey humbly apolonsed for 
whiting at the same time as her sister, who 
was 60 much more ¢ apable than she to desenbe 
the honour done to Cranford, but, in spite of 


think she took the Hebrew prophetess for a ou little bul spelling Miss Matcy» «count 
mo dclin character , and, indecd, she wis not gave me the best dea of the commotion ocea- 
unlike the stern proph tess in some wiys, sianed by Ins lordslups visit, after it had 
making allowance, of conta, tor medern occurel for cxeept the people at the Angel, 
ecnstomsa and diffrence am daicss Miss the Liowns Mrs Vaart ind a litth lad 
Jevkyps wor a ciavit, anda ltth bonnet | his Jordship had sworn at for diiving a dirty 
hke a jockey cap, and altogether had the bcp ajunst the aristocs atic legs, 1c uld not 


appearance of a strong minded woman, 
therctore sho would have despised the 
modiin idea cf wom n bens equal to men 
Lgual, indeed! she hucw they wore superior 
—But to retuintoherlettars | Fverything in 
them was stately and grind hike herself 1 
have been looking them over (dca Mass 
Jcukyns, how L leved het) and Fo will give 
an extract, more especuilly because it relates 
to our fricad Captain Drown — 

“ The Honourable Mrs J umieson has only 
just quilted me, and in the comse cf con 
versation she communicated t> me the ate! 
lige nec, that she had yestar dey avecave ba call 
trow her revere lL husbands quond ame friend, 
Tord Mauleveren 
yecture what brought his lordship within the 
preancis of our fitth town It wis to sce 
Captain Brown, with whom, it appeas, his 
lordship was acquainted in the ‘plumed wus, 
and who had the privile ze of averting destruc 
tion fiom his lordships head, when some 
great purl was ampending over it, off the 
nusnomued C ype of Good Hop You huow 
our fisend the Honowable Mis J umiesons 
deheney in the spirit of mmocent curiosity , 
and you will, therefore, not be so niuc hsm prised 
when J tell you she was quite unable to dis 
close to me the exact nature of the peni m 
question Twas imaious, 1 confess, to ascer 
tam in what manne: Captain Brown, with his 
huuitid establishment, could rcecive so dis 
tinguished a suest , sud I discovered that his 
lordship retimd to rest, and let us hope to 
retreshing slumburs ut the Anzel Hotel, but 
shared the Brunomian meals duis the two 


days that he honoured Cranford with his. 


august presence Mra Johnson om avi 
batchars wite, 1nforms me that Miss Jeane 
galt a leg of lamb, but, besides this 

ean heai of no preparation whatever to give 


a suitable reception to so distingmshed a. 


vimtor Perhaps they entertamed him with 
‘the feast of reason and the flow ot soul,’ 


heu of any one with whom his lordship had 
h lic uveasation 

My next visit t> Cranford wis in the 
suminet. Lhere hal becn neither bnthe, 
deaths nor marnases simece I wis there laat 
f verybody hved in the same house, an] wore 
pretty nearly the same well preserved old- 
fishioncd Clothes Lhe greatest event was, 
that Miss Jenkynses had purchased a new 

upet for the drawmygrocm O, the busy 


work Miss Matcy and J had im chasing the 


sunbeams, as they fell im am atterno om ught 
lown o> this cupet through the tlindless 
window! We spreal newspipers ova the 
places and sat down to cur book o1 our 


You will not casily con jwork, wd lo! m a quate: of vw heur the 


sun hil moved anl was blazing away on a 
fresh spet ound down again we went on our 
knees to alter the position of the newspapers 
We were very busy too, one whole morning 
before Mass Jonkyns ¢ ave her party, in follow- 
me her dircetions,and tn cutting out and stitch- 
Mug together pieces of newspaper, so as to form 
littl piths to every chair, set for the expected 
visit(is Jest then shccs night dirty o detile 
the purity of the carpet Do you mike paper 
paths for every guest to walk upon im London? 

Captun Brown and Miss Jenkyns were not 
vary cordial to each other — Lhe literary dis- 
puts, of whith 1 had scen the be, inning, was 
t “raw, the shhtest touch on which made 
them wince It was the only difference of 
cpinion they had ever had, but that ditte: ence 
was enough Miss Jenkyns could not refrain 
from tiking aé Captun Brown, and thouzh 
he did not reply he drummed with his fingers , 
which action she felt and resented as very 
disparaging to In Juhnson He was rather 
ostentatious In his pieference of the writings 
of M1 Hood, would walk through the 
street so absorbed m them, that he all but 
ran against Migs Jenkyns, and though his 
apologies were eatnest and sincere, and though 
he did not, m faet, do more than startle her 
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and himself, ahe owned to me she had rather 
he had knocked her down, rf he had only been 
reading a higher style of literature The 
poor, brave Captain! he looked older, and 
more worn, and his clothes were very thread 
bare But he seemed as bight and chee- 
ful as ever, unless he was asked about hie 
daughter’s health 

“She suffers a great deal, and she must 
suffer more, we do what we can to all 
viate her pain—God’s will be done!” He 
took off his hat at these list words [ found 
from Miss Pole, thit everything hid been 
done im fact A medical man, ot high repute 
in that countrv neighbourhood, had been sent 
for, and every injunction he had given wis 
attended to regardless of expense Miss Pole 
Was sure they demied theraselves many things 
in ord r to make the invihd comfortable, 
hut they never epoke about it, and is for 
Miss Jews! “T really think she s in ingel’ 
aad fp oor Miss Pole, quite overcome lo 
see het way of bearmg with Miss Browns 
crossnes3 ind the bright fue she puts on 
after she 8 been sitting up 2 whole mght and 
scol lel above half of it, 19 quite beautiful 
Yetshe 1 kha as neat and is ready to welcome 
the ( yptaim vt breakfist time, as if she had 
been whep in the Quecns bedall mht My 
dear' you could never laugh at her prim 
hitth curls or her pink bows agun, ut you 
gaw her as Thwe lone > J cculd only feel 
very penitent and greet Miss Jcsste with 
doul le respect when 1 met her next She 
loche 1 fa le 1 and pinched , ind her lips hegan 
to quiver 19 1f she was very wOik when she 
spok« of her sinter But she Paizhtened and 
gent bick the tears that were glitterine in her 
pretty ¢5¢3, 29 she sail —~ 

“But to be surc, whit u town Cranford 15 
for hindness! T dont suppose any one has 4 
better dinner than usu cooked, but the best 
pit of all comes ina little covered basin for 
my sister Ihe poor pecple will le we then 
earliest vegetables at our doo for her They 
speak short und gruff, asif they were ashamed 
of it, but L am sure it often goes to my 
heart to ace then thoughtfulness — The tears 
now cune bickh and overflowed, but ufter a 
minute or two, she began t» scold herself, 
and ended by going away, the same cheerful 
Miss Jessie us eve 

“ But whv does not this Tord Miuleverer 
do somthing for the man who saved his 
life? said | 

“Why, you see, unless Captam Brown has 
some reason for it, he never sperks about 
being pom , and he walked along by ns lord 
ship, Jooking as happy and cheerfil as a 
prince , and as they never call ittention to 
their dinner by a eae and as Miss Brown 
was better that , and all seemed bright, 
I dare sw his lordship never knew how much 
eare there was in the back ground He did 
send game in the winter pretty often, but 
now he 1 gone abroad ” 

had often occasion to notice the use that 
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wan made of fragments and amall opportu- 
nities in Cranford , the rose leaves that were 
gathered ere they tell, to make into a pot: 

ourrie for some one who had no garden ; the 
ittle bundles of Javender-floweis sent to 
strew the drawers of some town-dweller, o1 to 
burn in the chamber of some invahd Things 
that many would despise, and actions which 
it seemed scarcely worth while to perform, 
were all attended to m Cranford Miss 
Jenkvns stuck an apple full of cloves, to be 
heated and smell pleasantly in Miss Brown's 
room, nnd as she put m each clove, she 
uttcral a Johnsonian sentence Indeed, she 
never could think of the Browns without 
talking Johnson , and as they were seldom 
absent from her thoughts just then, I heard 
many a rolling three pled sentence 

( yptun Brown called one day to thank Miss 
Jenkyns for many little kindnesses, which T 
did not know until then that she had rendered 
He had suddeuly become hkean old man, his 
deep bass voiwe hid a quavering im it, his 
cyes looked dim, and the lines on his face 
were decp He did not—could not-—speah 
chectfully of his daughters state, hut he 
tuhked with mainly pious resignation and not 
much Lwiec over he said, § What Jesse has 
Tecn tous, God only knows!’ and after the 
second time hc sot up hastily, shook hands 
all round without speiking, and left the 
room 

Ihit afternoon we perceived little groups in 
the strect, all lastenimg with faces aghast to 
some tale or other = Misa Jenkyns wondered 
whit could te the matter for some time be- 
fore she took the undignified step of sending 
Jcnny out to mquire 

Jenny came bick with a white face of 
terror = § Oh, Maiam! oh, Miss Jenkyns, 
Mi un! ( yptain brown 19 hulled by them 
nisty cruel aalreads! and she burst mto 
tens She along with manv others, had 
¢xpenenced the poor Captain 8 kindness 

How !—where—where ? Good God! 

Jenny, don’t wiste time in crying, but tell us 
something ’ Miss M atey rushed out mto the 
strect at once, und eollued the man who was 
tellin the t ale 

‘Come in—come to my sister at once,-— 
Miss Jenkyns, the rectors dinghter Oh, 
min man! say it 19 not true’ —wshe ered, as 
Khe brought the aftughtcd carter, sleeking 
down his hur, into the drawing-room, where 
he stood with his wet boots on the new car- 
pet, and no one regarded it 

‘ Plese, mum, it 18 true T seed 1¢ myself,” 
and he shuddered at the recollection “ Ihe 
Captain was a-reading some new hook as he 
ww deep in, a-watting tor the down train, 
ind there waa a httle lass as wanted to come 
to it# mammy, and gave sts sister the slip 
ind came toddling across the hne And he 
looked up sudden at the sound of the train 
coming, and seed the child, and he darted on 
the line and cotehed 1 up, and his foot slipped, 
and the train came over him im no time 
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Lord, Lord ! Mum, it's quite true—and 
they 've come over to tell his daughters The 
child 's safe, though, with only a bamg on its 
shoulder, as he threw it to its mammy Poor 
Captain would be lad of that, mum, would 
not he, God bless him!” The great rough 
carter puckered up his manly face, and turned 
away to hide lis tars I turned to Miss 
Jenkyns She looked very ill, as if she were 
going to famt, and signed to me to open the 
window 

“Matilda, bing memy bonnet J must go 
to those guls God pardon me if ever I have 
spoken coutemptuously to the Captain !” 

Miss Jcenkyns arrayed herself tu go out, 
telling Miss Matilda to give the man a glass 
of wine While she was away, Miss Matey 
ud I huddicd ove: the fire, talkins im a low 
ind awestruch voice 1 know we cred 
quietly all the tame 

Miss Jenkyns came home in a silent mood, 
nnd we durst not ask he: many questions 
She told us that Miss Jesse hind fanted, and 
that she and Miss Pole had had some difhculty 
to bring her round, but that as soon as she 
recovered, she begged one of them to go and 
sit with her siste 

“Dr Colburn gays she cannot live muny 
days, and she shall be spmied this shock 
sud Miss Jessie, shivering with feclings to 
which she dared not sive wry 

“But how can you manage, my dear?” 
asked Mise Jenkyns, “ you cannot tou up— 
she must gee youn tears” 

“God will halp mc—TI will not give way— 
she was ashe p when the news came, she 
may be aakep yet She would be su utterly 
miserable, not meorcly at my father’s death, 
but tv tlunk of what oui become of me, 
she 18 80 good to me” She looked up ¢ wnestls 
ww then faces with her soft true eyes, and 
Maas Pole told Miss Jenkyns afterw ads she 
would hardly be ar it, knowing, as she did, how 
Mass Brown treated her sister 

However, it waa settled aceording to Miss 
Jcssie's wish Mass Brown was to be told 
her father had been summoned to take a short 
journty on ralway busincss They had 

ed it in some way—Mies Jenkyns could 
not exactl; say how Miss Pole wax to stop 
with Miss Jessie Mis Jamieson had sent to 
igure And this was all wo heard that 
might, and a sorrowful might 1t was The 
next day a full account of the fatal accident 
was in the country paper, which Miss 
Jenukyns took in Hei eyes were ver) weak, 
she said, and she asked me to read 1t When 
T came to‘ the gallant gentleman was deeply 
cnuget m the puusal ot Hood’s Poems, 
which he had just recerved" Miss Jenkyns 
shook her head long and solemnly, and 
then sighed out, “Poo, dear, miatuated 
man qv 


The corpse was to be taken fiom the 
atation to the church, there to be 
0 Misa Jesse had set her heart on 
following ut to the grave; and no dissuasives 
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could alter her resolve Her restraint upon 
herself made her almost obstinate, she re- 
sisted all Miss Pole’s entreaties, and Miss 
Jenkyns’s advice At last Miss Jenkyns gave 
up the point, and after a silence, which I 
feared portended some deep displeasure against 
Misa Jessie, Miss Jenkyns said she should 
accompany the latter to the funeral 

“It 1s not fit for you to go alone It would 
be against both propricty and humanity were 
T to alow it” 

Miss Jessie seemed as if she did not half 
like this arrangement, but her obst nacy, if 
she had any, had been exhausted in hei deter 
mination to go to the mterment She longed, 
poo. thing! IT have no doubt, to cry alone 
over the grave of the dea fither, to whom 
she had becn all in all, and to give way, for 
one httle half hour, uninterrupted by sym- 
pithy, and unobserved ty fmendship — But it 
wis hot tobe That ifternoon Miss Jenkyns 


Ihent out for a yud of blick ve and 


emploved herself busily im trunming the httle 
black silk bonnet Dhave poken alout When 
it was finished she put it on and looked at us 
for Goprabationi=aamuasien she despised = 
was full of sorrow, but, by one of those 
whimsical thouzhts which come unbidden into 
owt heads in tunes of deepest grief, 1 no 
hooner siw the bonnet than I was reminded 
of vlelmct, and in that hybrid bonnet, half 
helmet, half yockey cap, did Miss Jenkyns 
attend Captain Brown's funeril, and 1 
believe supported Miss Jessie with 2 tender 
indulzent firmness which was invaluable, 
lowing hex to weep her prssion ate fill be fore 
they lett 

Miss Poli Miss Mitey, and IT, meanwhile, 
attcnded to Miss Brown) and hud work we 
found it to rclicve her querulous and never 
ending complaints But if we wee so weary 
ind dispnited, what must Miss Jossie have 
been ' Yet she came back almost ¢ alm as if she 
had gamed 1 new strength She put off het 
mourning drcss, and came in, loohang pile and 
gentle , thanking us cach with 1 soft long 
pressure of the hand She could even snule— 
a faint sweet, wintry smile, as if to reassure 
us of her power to endure, but her look 
mide om eves fill suddenly with tears, more 
than if she had cred outright 

It was settled that Miss Pole wis to remain 
with he: all the watching hive longs mght , 
avd that Miss Matey and I were to return 
m the mormng to rcheve them and give 
Miss Jessic the opportunity for a few hours 
of sleep But when the murnimg came, Miss 
Jenkyns appeared at the breakfast table, 
equipped in her helmet bonnet, and ordered 
Miss Matey to stay at home, as she meant to 
go and help to nurse She was evidently in a 
state of great fnendly excitement, which she 
showed by eating her breakfast standing, and 
acoldimg the household all round 

No nuring—no energetic strong-minded 
woman could help Miss Brown now There 
was that in the room as we entered, which 
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was stronger than us all, and made us shrink | 
into solemn awestruck helplessness. Miss. 
Brown was dying. We hardly knew her: 
voice, it was so devoid of the complaining. 
tone we had always associated with it. Miss! 
Jessie told me afterwards that it, and her face : 
too, were just what they had been formerly, ' 
when her mother’s death left her the young: 
anxious head of the family, of whom only. 
Miss Jessie survived. 

She was conscious of her sister’s presence, 
though not, I think, of ours, We stood a 
little behind the curtain; Muss Jessie knelt 
with her face near her sister's, in order to 
eatch the last soft awful whispers. 

“Qh, Jessie! Jessie! How selfish I have 
been! God forgive me for letting you sacri- 
fice yourself for me as you did. 1 have so 
loved you—and yet I have thought only of 
myself. God forgive me!” 

. * Huoh, love ! hush !? said Miss J essic, sob- 
ing. 

Wand my father! my dear, dear father! JT 
will not complain now, if God will give me 
strength to be patient. But, oh, Jessie! tell 
my father how L longed and yearned to see 
him at last, and to ask his forgiveness. He 
can never know now how I loved him—oh ! if 
IT might but tell him, before I die, what a 
life ot sorrow his has been, and 1 have done so 
little to cheer him !” 

A light came into Miss Jessie’s face. “ Would 
it comfort you, dearest, to think that he does 
know—would it comtort you, love, to know 
that his cares, his soriows—” Her voice 
quivered, but she steadied it into calmmess,— 
“Mary! he has gone beture you to the place 
where the weary are aticst. Jie knows now 
how you loved him.” 

A strange look, which was not distress, 
eune over Miss Brown’s face. She did not 
speak for some time, but then we saw her lps 
form the words, rather than heard the sound— 
“Father, mother, Harry, Archy !’—then, as it. 
it was a new idea throwing a filmy shadow. 
over her darkening mind—* But you will be, 
alone—Jessie !” ! 

Miss Jessie had been feeling this all during: 
the silence, I think ; for the teas rulled down 
her cheeks Jike rain, at these words ; and she 
could not answer at tirst. Then she put her 
hands together tight, and lifted them up, and 
said,—but not to us— 

“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.” 

Ina few moments more, Miss Brown lay 
calm and still; never tu sorrow or murmur 
more, 

After this second funeral, Miss Jenkyus in- 
sisted that Miss Jessie should come to stay’ 
with her, rather than go back to the desolate 
house ; which, in fact, we learned from Miss: 
Jessie, must now be given up, as she had not 
wherewithal to maintain it. She had some-. 
thing about twenty pounds per annum, be- 
sides the interest of the money for which the 
furniture would sell ; but she could not live 
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upon that; and so we talked over her qualifi- 
cations for earning money. 

“JT can sew neatly,” said she, “and I like 
nursing. I think, too, I could manage a house, 
if any one would try me as housekeeper ; or 1 
would go into a shop, as suleswoman, if they 
would Fave patience with me at first.” 

Miss Jenkyns declared, in an angry voice, 
that she should do no such thing ; and talked 
ople having no idea 
of their rank as a Captain’s daughter,” nearly 
an hour afterwards, when she hea ht Miss 
Jessie up a basin of delicately-made arrow- 
root, Oi stood over her like a dragoon until 


‘the Jast spoonful was finished; then she dis- 


appeared. Miss Jessie began to tell me some 
more of the plans which had suggested them- 
delves to her, and insensibly fell into talking 
of the days that were past and gone, and in- 
terested ine so much, I ueither kuew nor 
heeded how time passed. We were both 
startled when Miss Jenkyns reappeared, and 
caught uscayig. [was afraid lest she would 
be displeased: as she often said that cryin 
hindered digestion, and 1 knew she wante 
Miss Jessie to get strong; but, instead, she 
looked queer and excited, and fidgeted round 
us withont saying anything. At last she 
spoke, “Ihave been so much startled—no, 
L’ve not been at all startled—don’t mind me, 
my dear Miss Jessie—L've been very much 
surpriged—in fact, I’ve had a caller, whom 
you knew once, my dear Miss J essie-——” 

Miss Jessie went very white, then flushed 
scarlet, and looked eagerly at Miss Jenkyns— 

“A gentleman, my dear, who wants to know 
if you would see him.” 

“Js it /—it is not-——” stammered out Miss 
Jessie—and got no farther. 

“This is his ecard,” said Miss Jenkyn 
giving it to Miss Jessie; and while her he: 
was bent over it, Miss Jenkyns went through 
a selies of winks and odd faces to me, 
and formed her lips into a long sentence, of 
which, of course, 1 could not understand a 
word, 

“May he come up?” asked Miss Jenkyne, 
at last. 

“Qh, yes! certainly!” said Miss Jessie, 
as mauch as to say, this is your louse, you may 
show any visitor where you like. She took 
up some knitung of Miss Matcy’s, and began 
to be véry busy, though J could see how she 
trembled all over. 

Miss Jenkyns rang the bell, and told the 
servant who answered it to show Major 
Campbell up-stairs ; and, presently, in walked 
a tal fine, frank-looking man of forty, or 
upwards. He shook hands with Miss Jessie ; 
but he could not see her eyes, she kept them 
so fixed on the ground, Miss Jenkyns asked 
me ifI would come and help her to tie up 
the preserves in the store-room ; and, thorg 
Miss Jessie plucked at my gown, and even 
looked up at me with begging eye, t durst not 
refuse to go where Miss eakyns asked. In- 
stead of tying up preserves in the store-room, 
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however, we went to talk in the dinmng-room ; 
and there Mies Jenkyns told me what Major 
Campbell had told her —how he had served 
mm the same regiment with Captain Brown, 
and had become acquainted with Miss Jessie, 
then a aweet-looking, bloommng gn lof eighteen, 
how the acquaintance bad grown into love, on 
his part, though it had been some years before 
he had spoken, Low, on becomimg possessed, 
through the will of an uncle, of a good estate 
in Seutland he had offered, and been refused, 
though with so much agitation, and evident 
distreas, that he was sure she was not in- 
drficrent to him , and how he had discovered 
that the obstacle was the fell disease which 
waa, ¢ven then, too surely threatening her 
sister She had mentioned that the surgeons 
foretold intense suffering , and there was no 
one but herself to nurse her poor Mary, on 
cheer and comfort hcr father during the tume 
of iiness They had had long discussions , 
and, on her refusal to pledge herself to him as 
hin wife, when all should be over, he hid 
grown angry, and broken off entirely, and gone 
abroad, beheving that she was a cold hearted 
bate whom he would do well to forget He 
ad been travelling inthe Kast, and wis on his 
return home when, at Roc, he saw the account 
of Captain Brown s death in “Galignan.’ 

Just then Miss Matcy, who had been out 
all the morning, and had only lately returned 
to the boner, Pusat in with a face of dismay 
and outraged propriety — 

“Oh, gooduess me!’ she sud =“ Caroline, 
there ’s a gentleman mtting in the drawing 
yom, with bis arm ronnd Missy Jessics 
waist!" Miss Matcy’s cyes looked large 
with terror 

Miss Jeukyus snubbed lie: down m an im 
stant — 

“The most proper place in the world for 
his aim to bem Go away, Matilda, and mind 
yout own business” ‘This from hei sister 
who had hitherto been a model of feminne 
decorum, was a blow for poor Miss Matey, 
and with a double shock she left the 100m 

The last time ] ever saw poo: Miss Jenkyns 
was many yous afte: this Mrs Campbell 
had kept upawarm and affectionate inter- 
course with all at Cranford Miss Jenkyns, 
Miss Matey, and Miss Pole had all been to 
Visit her, and returned with wonderful ac 
counts of her house, her husband, her dress, 
and her luoks For, with happiness, some- 
thing of he: early bloom returned , she had 
been a year or two younger than we had 
taken her for ler eyes were always lovely, 
and, as Mrs Campbell, he: dimples were not 
ont of 
refer 


when I last saw Moss Jenkyns, 
that lady To: 


was old and fecble, and had lost 


something of her strong mnd Little Flora. 


Campbell was staying with the Misses Jenkyna, 

and when I came m she was reading aloud to 

Miss J ag who lay feeble and changed on 

peal ura put down the Rambler when 
came 
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“Ah!” said Moss Jenkyns, “you find me 
ehanged, my dear I can’t see as I use to do 
If Flora were aot here to read to me, I hardly 
know how I should get through theday Did 
you ever read the Rambler? It’s a wonder- 
tul bouk—wonderful ' and the most improving 
reading for Flora "(which ] dare say it 
would have bren if she could have reul half 
the words without spelling, and could have 
understood the meauing of a third) —“ better 
than that strange old book, with the queer 
name, poor Captain Brown was killed tor 
reading—that book by Mr Hood, you know 
—Hvod—Admural Hood , when I was a mri, 
but that’s « loug time ago,—I wore 1 cloak 
with a red Hvuod”——she babbled on long 
enough for Flora to get a good long spell 
at“ Miss Kilmansegg and he: Guldcn Leg,” 
which Miss Matey had left on the table 

Poor, dear Misa Jenkyns! Crintoid 
Man-less now 
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IN an atticle which we published, on the 
oceasion of the agitation causd by the 
‘ Mercantile Marme Act,” we had tu con- 
gratulate the public on one pomt at all events , 
—the evident tendency 1n our modern legisli- 
tion to make the management of ow: maritime 
aflairs iv subject of paramount conside) ation 
We remarked on the negligent and unsatis- 
factory state of the 1elations between ow 
Government and our seamen , hailing this new 
Act (thouzh without approving all its details) 
as full of hope for the juture We have now 
to call attention to the “ Merchant Seaman s 
Fund ’—a great nautical institution ot the 
country , a afte: long mismanagement, 
has at length, by an Act of the present year, 
been sentenced to be “wound-up” It 18 a 
hittle too bad that such an institution, m sueh 
a nivil country, should share the fate of the 
West Diddlesex, and the Gibbleton Junction 
Let us glance at the circumstances, availing 
ourselves of some important documents which 
hive tallen into our hands 

By the “Greenwich Hospital” Act of the 
seventh and eighth of Wullham the ‘Lhud, all 
Beamen were required to subsciibe siapence 
a month to it Of course, as this Hospital 
only benefited very partially mercantile sea- 
men, considerable complaints arose, and in 
1747 1t was resolved by various ship-owners 
and merchants to found an mstitution for the 
beneht of tht class, also, of a similar cha- 
rater Accordingly, the twentieth of George 
the Second was passed, incorporating the 
Society, known as the “Merchant Seaman’s 
Fund ,” authoiising the erection of a Hospital 
for “mck, maimed, and disabled mazmers ,” 
the granting of ichef to such seamen by pen- 
gions or gratuities, and to the orphans and 
widows of such as ware “lulled, slam, or 
drowned” It was also granted to all out- 
ports m England and Wales to form sepa- 
rate corporate bodes, with all the privileges 
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conferred by the Act on the Society in London, 
such bodics having exclusive control over 
their funds, aud being thus separate and inde- 

ndent 

The Act determined that the necessary 
fund should be raised in the following man- 
ner by the payment to the Society of one 
shillig from every captaim, and of sixpence 
from evury scaman in the Merch int Service, 
while in employment These pryments were 
enforced by penaltics The Act also deter 
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month , secondly, It made the Fund chatge- 
able with the widows and children of saulors 
who had subsembed for twenty-one years, or 
who were receiving reliet ay ‘worn out” at 
the time of their death It likewise enabled 
masters of “coasters” to compound for 
voyage-p pata by taking halt yearly ones 
instend = It hkewise extended the Souety’s 
operations to Scotland and Ireland 


This Act hkewise did something else It 


turned out a complete failure, and gave a 
mined thit the acaman was to be rele ved out | 


death blow to the Society which it was 


of the fund of that port to which he had most | intended to reform The clause throwing the 


contributed durin his list tive years service | 
at sa And it empowered the Souety to 
eppoiny ofhcers for the collection of the 

ues 

Th at this plan started well, and was brought 
forw ud in perfect honesty, seems clear enough | 
The ship-owners and merchants subsenbed to’ 
eurry on the management —subscribed, like 
wist, in seasons of distress The imstitution 
seems i the first mstince, to have been con 
sidered indecd, m re it measure a ch uit ble 
one But the proper view of itis 13 a Mun 
tame Poor Law o1 1ither an Assurance So 
eicty enforced by law ‘The pivmcnt was 
essentitlly a tix, of course, ind if ever v 
society ought to have done what it pretended 
this was just the one The duty was to 
relieve, but to relieve men from the own 
funds, wd frum funds, too, raised by the 
order of wn Act of Parhame nt 

The history of the Society cannot be aceu 
ritely traced, for the books were destroyed 
by the fe it the RNoyil Exchange, m 1833 
Onc thing 18 porfectly clew that the hospit ul 
contemplated by the Act was never crected 
Yet the mstitution, on the whole, seems to 
have been tolervbly satwtictory, till within 
the last thirty yeire No one cam accuse 
seamen gencrally cf being an agit vting class 
They went on prying away—prying to the 
Fund—paying to Greenwich Lfospitul, an], 
we will be bound to 313 not hnowme im 
hundreds of instances why they were paying, | 
or whut they wore paving for 

Between 1820 and 1830 complunts begin 
to be mide A dim growhnys gradually 
arose from port to port Jack slowly iwoke 
to the fact that the pensions were very small 
—which seemcd odd, that he was forced 
to pay a compulsory tix for an uncertun 
pension, which scemed older still, and 
that he had, all this whil. been paying 
wixpence to Greenwich Hospital, which he 
had no just reason tur paying Jack, we sy, 
began to overhaul this business with some 
surpi ise 

n “agitation ” began—or, to speak more 

appropriatcly, there was a “bit of a brceze’ 
—which resulted in the sing of the 
Act of the fourth and fifth of William the 
Fourth This Act (firstly) transferred the 
unjust sxpencc from Greenwich Hospital to 
the Merchant Seaman’s Fund, and im-reased 
the payment of masters to two shillings a 








widows and children on the Fund, increased 
the numbcr of claumants, m a ratio quite 
disp: portionate to the incicased amount from 
the Greenwich Hospitil sixpence While it 
ordered the local trustecs to send 1¢portes of 
their accounts to the London Corporation, 1¢ 
uve that body no power to examme them 
Powcrless members were supposed to rule 
irresponsibk trustees Imesponsible trustees 
sont up incomplete accounts , and the whole 
were “shot? into Parhament just as they 
C ane 

So much for this Act of the fourth and 
fifth of William the Fcurth Let us glance 
at the evils to which this unfortunate Fund 
gradually bec une exposed 

Une great evil Cloirly disccrmible by any 
perscn of Conumon sense, arose from the rela- 
tion of the Sout-ports to the London Boud 
Abuses of § centraltsation, and “every vill ye 
ity own bunzlkr’?’—theorsts might turn 1 
glance here with idviutage It 9 ermas that out 
of one hundred and munetcen ports, only forty 
six were managed by the J ondon Corpora- 
tion, leaving seventy three to ‘ imdependent 
trustces, ippointing their “own officers,” 
& , de The evidence on the Committee of 
Inquiry into the matter, in 1840, evolved the 
fict that there was no vestriction as to envest- 
ment of Trust und, So, at cne plice money 
wis font to bunks which fidel, at another, 
to harbow securities and turnpike roads , one 
witness bad a hazy rccollection that they 
“divided the surplus balance among them,” 
and sofath Put hace, from Report of that 
Commuttec, ive the © evils” in buct — 

“Fust—Lhat at miny of the out-ports, 
pensions are not regulated with reg ud to the 
pecuhar circumstinces of the appleant, 
length of service or totil blindness not being 
tikcn into consideration, as ull pensioners re- 
cerve the same sum 

“Second —IJhit the returns to Parliament 
trom the Merchaut Seamen's Corporation are 
maccurate and imperfect 

“PThird—That the accumulated balances 
have uot, 1 many instances, been invested in 
Pirliamentary securities as dinected by the 
muuth section of the original Act, and fourth 
section of the present Act, but lent on bonds 
of corporations of public companies, or lodged 
in private banks 

© Fourth —That the method of pay:ng pen- 
siona at the out-porta 1s very uregular , at 
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some they are paid half-yearly, at others 
quarierly, monthly, or wechly 

‘ Fifth —That there is not any control over 
the trustees at the out-ports, who distiibute 
the money in such portions as they think fit, 
and some of whom dispose of the balances 
acroiding to the: own plc asure 

“Sixth—That, with the caccption «f a 
comparatively tiifling sum, the ccumul ited 
balances arine fiom the sivmygs cf duty 
moncy contributed by the seamen themselves, 
although an cpinion prevuled that those 


sums alos! plincipally from legacies and. 


donations ' 

(fhe words im italics show Clearly Cnough 
that the ‘ pensions” are no mattor cf charity, 
but of nght ) 

Of course, such “cvils ’ as these could not 
exist without the anost Jamentable conse 
quences , and the 2¢1der will not be surprised 
to harn, that ‘ mmeguality of ponsions wis 
the cryiny evil ot the whole dhe disparity 
of the pensions’ we Icarn ficina trastworthy 
sourcc, had Ing been very greut But pe 
hapa, afew igurcs drown from P urli ume ntary 
documents, will Dest alustrate es side cf 
uflairs — 


> 


flenis 
M3 


Avrg tat 


Nasr cr Port i inl 


Belfast 
Tiverpo } 
Dundee 

B iste! 

J ondon 
Vull 
Montrose 
Teath 
Newcastle 


This) disparity is, early remarkable 
enough , and auines in great incasme fram a 
radical defect m the system, viz the aude 
tnaking the oe poy tlle out ct the sea 
man 8 last place of service Kor of cours a 
scamAan may have served the best vous of bis 
life in aaich port, yet have todiaw lis pen 
wion m onc where trade os dechmm ys Lhe 
poor flow who settles duwn im a quiet place 
on the coast suffers accordin.ly All this 
azinos from the multiphcation cf local bo urds 
——an evil not s0 formidable when the origmal 
Act was parsed and when the mtcntion was 
to found an hospital where every seaman had 
wright to clu adnussion 

calluded tothe provision hy the wretche 1 
Act, above, fot giving pensions to widows 
and orphans, in away not contemplated by 
the founders of the institution J he result of 
that measure (wi quote fiom a Report of 
1848) showed, that in the London Corpora 
tiun Fund, more thin om half, and im the 
funds of the out ports, ne uly“ thie fourths’ 
went to that class Insorvexcy was the 
natural result of a fund managed as we have 
geen ,—a result happily aided by a recula 
tion whih “ abohshed the contributions of 
apprentices” 

e have now to view this fund—fund, a 
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icentury old, made by a great nation for the 
most national of purposes , reduced to the 
state of the West Diddlesex and the Gibbleton 
|Junction Itis not a pleasant thing to have 
ito exhibit a balance-sheet, showing the dis- 
i honour of 4 nation, nor to contemplate such 
14 picture as our fiend Biitamma, trident in 
hand, before Mr Charles Philips, the Com- 
imussiouer But here are some figures, show- 
‘ing the state of the funds, im respect to 
existing pensions, 3ist of December, 1649 


LIABITISIFR ANL ASAFTS 
T cusicns printed in 1949 &F 069 149 
' Jresentvatu f litt 
Capital val ect yearly interest on invest 
nentn at Jweaty ve years yu hare 


I und 


£ sa 
551294 9 6 


}amo-p2 6 0 


Balane a,ainst tl £371502 3 5 


To which (us we Icarn) there 15 a doubtful 
set off crioncously cdculated to be twenty- 
mmc thous md four hundicd and one pounds 
uit five pence om hind ! 

In detul the funds up to the wbove dite, 
were an unequally im danchedy plight = Livea- 
pl hil a hostile balance of twenty mne 
thousand a sht hundid anl piaty eight 
pounds ciit shillmts and four pence, and 

no cash in hind, the ports of Clyde were 
almost as badly off, Newcastle and Hull 
tured with the same bush’ 

lt would be quite impossible to detail here 
all the hubbub win h the last few years have 
produced cn this sulycct—how mectings were 
held wid kctters written about it A couple 
of volumes of § Houschold Words” mght 
be filled af we descended to manure But 
the reader has scen what Mi C wlyle would 
call the heat of the mutter, and possibly 
ipicgs With ow sentiments with regad 
to it 

An Act, the fowteenth and fifteenth of Vic 
toil, chay ter one hundred and two, bearing 
date &th August 1851 was passed for ‘ wind- 
iwzup’ the concen, and the frst naval 
nation in the world 15 now the o/y one which 
possesses Du Organisation for providing for its 
worn-out seamen In Trance a per centage 
is Charzed on all mariers , 1n America a direct 
payment of twenty cents per month 1s ea- 
nated from cach merchant seamans wages. 
In erch of these countries the Merchant 
Se unans Fund is believed to be nch 

The winding up is now proceeding under 
the ducetion of the Board of Trade, and by 
the mews of the mochinery of that “ Mer- 
cintile Marme Act” the provisions of which 
we erplained at some Jength in ou. paper 
on the ‘ Blue jacket Agitation,’ previously 
alluded to An “option” 1.emains to sailors 
to continue subscribing, and so keep up then 
claims , but the best judges hope little from 
this Sailots must be lemslated for, as sailors 
—ther character, wants, habits, position, taken 

into account If this 1s kept in view, the 
Board of ‘Irade may by its new machinery 
organise some plan for providing for the old 
age ot our seamen worthy of the country—and 


{Condneted ty 4] 


Chertes Vickrus.} 


20 help to efface the memory of the blundering 
and imbecile system just come toa close By- 
and-by, let us hope there will be no need for 
un old salor to— 


“ Shoulder lus crutch, and show how tara are 
done' 


A CHILD'S PRAYER 


Tas day 1s gone, the night is come, 
Lhe might for quiet rest 

And everv latth bu l has flown 
Elome to its downy nest 


The robin was the Jast to @ 
Upon the leafless b ngh 

He sang Jus evenmng hvmn t) Gol, 
And he 1g silent now 


The bee 1s hus) ed within the hive 
Shut is the daisv s eve 

The stars alone are peeping forth 
From out the darkened shy 


No not the stars al ne ft: Gol 
Has head what 1 hive sail 
Hs eye lo Is cn Has littl child, 

Auneeling, beside 1t3 b d 


He kindly ho ns me think dim new 
For all that ]¢ has given 

Foufnends anttooks andel thes, rdf 
But im st of all f 1 Heaven 


Where T shall go when amd 1, 
If truly ] do nght 

Where T shall meet all th se Tove, 
As Angels pure and biilit 


IOUSLHOLD CRIME 


WE have lon, tesisted the idea of classinz 
aiscnuic among ou household articles bec wise 
its domestic use has been till lutely com 
paratively lioted , but the dreadful fre quency 
of the cases of poisoning which hive occurred 
during the list twelve months, has at length 
proved too strong for us to refi un from domg 
so The ewe with which poison cin be pro 
cured, and the pertect fuility with which 
1t can be admumetered, m smal doses, so as 
frequently almost to defy detection, uw din 
played m i1eccnt cases ol poisoning, onght 
to awaken the public to a deman| tor the 
absvlute enforc ment of lezislative regulations 
fur the sale of ull such diugs and deadly 
ingredients 

‘It would appeat that the crime of murder 
by means of puxson—and more prrticul arly of 
slow poison, or poison administered in very 
amall doses from time to time—admits more 
readily of a fiendish soplustication iu the 
mind of the perpetzator than any othe: fo1m 
by which murder 1s commited No violence 
is used , the destroyers can stop short of the 
final dose which kills, “if they choose ,” and, if 
the victim dies some little tame after, 1¢ 18 pre- 
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tended that 1t is a broken constitution that has 
given way If they are resolute fon killing, as 
they mostly are, and look the fact in the 
face, still 1 seems by no means go regular a 
murder as a blow or a stab which leaves 
maths of blood and honor , besides, poison 
shields the administiato: fiom detection Of 
the prolonged sickhuess and anzuish of the 
victims, no account 13 taken , the perpetrators 
think only of themselves, and how the 
manner of the death affects then own safety 
Lhe .1¢ at numerical pi eponde: ance of murdcrs 
by me ws of poiwwon over every other means 
of destruction—at least, in England—leads 
one to conclusions like the above, while the 
facility with which deidly drugs cin be pro- 
cured, ¢ven im ow smallest towns and villages, 
vives un addition impulse to this form of 
c1ime 

A thin, respectable looking man, im spctc- 
ticles, with diatk han and whiskers, and wear~ 
inz v long bown cout, calls at a chennst’s 
she p i a sill country town one moring, 
and owls f 2 an ounce of arseme to kill rata, 
He svys lis cit has gust died of old age Te 
receives the ounce and departs He has 
a desizn to been his wifi, her mother, on 
a man to whom hc owes money, by small 
descs from time to tine, and he has now 
got a sto k in trade for the carrying out of 
his intentions 

Somctnnes the poison is purchased by a 
thud puty whois male to promise secrecy, 
or is decuved as t> the purpose to which it 
sto be ipphed = Ilaving obtained the poison 
by these meiwns much caution i admunis- 
tums it 1s not thought necessary and the 
process is not tedicus One diy tu young man, 
known in the nei, hbowhood, purch ised some 
usen of v chemnst at Lastwood, near Not- 
tin,hun, on 2 Sandi morming It was 
weout the besmmines of the month On the 
L3th bo purchased a sinula:r quantity of 
mother henust On the 20th ot the next 
month vo man niumed John Barber, who 
hed becn unwell sia or seven weeks, sud- 
danly dud the young man who pu 
chased the asaue was the Inotha: of Mas 
Bubor Suspicion was eauted, and, to 
Mis birpers gicat surprise, she was at- 
rested, tozethe: with 1 man nimcd Ingiam, 
t puunour, and they wae both committed 
for wiltul murder Sli had fancied that by 
sending her brother f 1 the usceni, nobody 
would think of her in the matter 

Lhe case of Mis C we waa of a similar 
hind Mis Cige and her husband lived on 
the worst terms  Lhey were sienna | 
quaricllimg One day he was taken very ul, 
and died almost ummediately ‘Lhe body was 
laced in & cofhn, and wis on its wiy to the 
mrial giound, when somebody suggusted to 
the cleryyman that thc:e were very strong 
suspicions as to the cwuse of the man’s death 
fhe clergyman, theiefoic, postponed the 1n- 
terment, and a corouer’s quest was called, 
The examuinativun and evidence of two medical 
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gentlemen proved that arsenic had been ad- 
taimetered , and 1¢ then came to light that 
Mrs Cage had enrployed a woman to go to 
the chemust’s, and purchase a pennyworth of 


arsenic—“ ag she did not wish to be seen mm it”. 


Mrs Hathway, landiuy of the Fox beer- 
house, in the httle quiet villuge of Chipping 
Sudbury, 1s said to hive been a fine young 
woman, consideral ly younger than her huy 
band, and very reapectably connected At 
the time of hea munage, Hithway had a 
fortuve with her of several hundred pounds, 
nearly the whole of which he soon afterwards 
aquendercd im varius disreputible ways, 
more espcaally with a girl named Carey, who 
had { tmerly been hisservant Mrs H ithw iy 
wis taken wl, and died suddenly Suspicions 
having been excited, a post mortem ¢xami 
nition takes place, and several grins of 
arseni are found in the stomach  Fiom the 
evidence given at the inquest, it appeared 
that the victim had been very unhappy from 
he: husbands bad treatment, and a short 
tine before her death, woth ush by some 
Instinct or misgivings, she cxpresse | a fear 
that “the sct her husbind wis coune ted 
with would murder het 

Several children died at) Clavering om 
Psaa, undaroai stron, presumption tha 
they had been potsonced Some tune after 
wards, a woman, named Sarih Chesham 
wis accused of having admumstercd arsenic 
to her husband, wus taicd, and found xuilty 
of the murder She deried it, however 
to the very dast an the most determined 
manver—-but not m away that looked hike 
the protestations ¢f innoccner On leaving her 
ell, for exccution —which she at first refuse 1 
to do, until she was told she woul] be eartied 
there—-she repeated her previous issertions 
Her behavion: in steadily refusins to move 
out ot her cell, cither for crctase or de 


sotion, had a most sclf willed and dosed. 
ippearance, not in the Je ust resembling thie: 


conduct of one who felt herself the oun 
fortunate and wretched victim of 
accusations wd blind ponal lis 

Mis Dearlove, the wift cf a wealthy farmer, 
residing at Gorficl) new Wasbeach, is 
troubled by the hewy mormming slumburs of 
Ann Averment, 1 maid suivant who never 
nines at a proper time One mornmg Mis 
Dearlove, hopmg to cure hu, by ® summary 
process of a kind by no means very un 
comnion, went up to her 200m, and finding 
her still asleep iheew some culd water over 
her This did not answer the desired effect 
beyond the moment, wd 1 few days after- 
wards, Mrs De ulove again went up stairs, 
aud findmg Ann Averment still m_ bed, 
suddenly pulled the bed clothes off In the 
course of the day the gul was heard to say 
éhe would find sume means of sengeance upon 
her mistress 1t so happened that Mis Dear- 
love dined alone the same day, he: husband 
not having returned trom Wasbeach cattle- 
market, and her daughter bemg away trom 
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home on a vais She had not commenced 
dinner above three minutes when she com- 
plained of a strange taste in the food, and 
was presently taken very ul <A_ thunder- 
storm had occurred during the last half hour, 
80 that M1: Dearlove who was on his way 
home to dinncr, was obliged to tike shelter 
under some trees, and the delay sived his 
hfe Whe» te returned, he found Ins wife 
specchless and almost msenmble, and in two 
hours after she had eaten of the food, she died 
in dreulful agonies Ann Averment hud not 
purch ised any poison in the nerghbour hood, 
hor wis iny found mm her possession, but Mr 
Dearlove kept arseme on the pummses He 
use Lit im preparing his seed whet ind kept 
A quantity man non pot, slung up for safety 
by «cord to the roof of a barn Tle now 
recollucted that, a few days ago he had found 
the iron pot on the floor of the bun he did 
hot notice if any had been taken out of if, 18 
he niturilly supposed at hid fallen down 
Hea, than was a case for very strong aus 
ploon agunst Ann Averincnt but s0 utterly 
deficient wis the evidence, that even on the 
vljourned inquest, the jury returned a verdict 
of § Wilful Mirde: against somc person or 
persons unknown” Subsequentlv on the 
examination of Amn Averment by the magis 
trates, the proceedings were scveral times 
wyourncd, and it wis only on the tenth 
div from the first exumination that they 
cnud decide upon sending the accused for 
trial 

The rewler wall, of course, understand that 
we ure far from meaning to bliume the slow 
ness to decide as to guilt in these cases, and 
the necessity there ws of obtunimeg clea and 
close evidence of the came Our obyect 18 to 
show how extremcly difhcult 1 15 an most 
cuses to obtain such evidence, owing to the 
facihity with which pomon cain be obtamed, 
and the secrecy with which it can be ad 
nuuisterced The latte: circumstance should 
certainly cause some very stringent me isuies 
tu be adopted with regard to the means 
|of procuring poison, —and also agunst its 
Toe kctt openly within the reach of any 

y 

Bilen Mitts and Mary Ann Bancroft, 
two infants, the frt two years and thiee 
mouths old, the latte: only eleven months, 
died suddenly (in May last) at Hugh, near 
Ashton, in Cheshire They hid eaten some 
porridge, were taken 111 immedittely, and 
died soon after Suspicion being cacited, a 
.constible took up the matter, and mesisted on 
‘having the porridge pot exammed But it 
‘had been so thoroughly cleaned, that nothing 
‘could be seen Eventually, a post mortem 
‘examination of the cluldren’s 1es took 
‘place, when their death was clearly traced to 
arsenic having been mixed with their food 
, Burial-club money was fully believed to be the 
-incentive to the foul and unnatural crime 
| But more conclusive evidence was adduced, m 


ithe case of the Waddingtons, who poisoned 


Charles VDiakeva } 


Mary Hardy—a verdict of Wilful Murder 
hiving been found by the curoner’s jury 
agaust James Waddington, her steptatha, 
aud Ann Waddington, her mother = Lhe yury 
came to the opmmon that they poisoned the 
poor gul for the sake of seven pounds due 
froma bunal-club | They reccived the money 
on the day of her death 

Ot the earclessuess with which poison ts left 
open to all hands im so may houxs, and of 
the ignorant heedles mess which caists unonz 
the inass of the peopre in respect of 18 danger 
there are innumerable instances At South 


wark, the other diy, Joseph Nyc wis uppre . 
US 14 B18 INC 
nz polbon to Ann Gidding When tikon mt): 
Oh, 


hended on the charse of wilfully vtminista 


custidy, he ut once aduutted it —sayine 
if wwonlydone for a lark !—~—there were others 
an the rvom when it wis done -no harm wis 
mtended! A few weeks wo an maqucst Was 
hell on «man niumed Linkon, a bird stuffer, 
of Seven Dirls who returned home 1 fe v days 
before, very ill trom the effects of pois 

te sud shortly before he died that he 
hi put powon on a pice of breul ind 

butter, to hall mice, and hal caten it him 

self by mistake He told them the poison he 
had used wis uscnic, “but only w much as 
woul | cover a sixpence” It wis consectured 
from this reply, that possibly he had been 
vary hangry at the moment, and thourht so 
gm ill a purtion—ovonly enou yh to kill 1 mouse 
—would not hurt him Lut the top of all 
these instances of inconugible ¢ welesyness 1s 
that of the Page fannly, at Stowe Bardolph 
ui Norfolk, in March of list yeu Some 
Bugir was used at breakfast, which inst mtly 
made Mr Page tcel ill, and excited his sus 

pition as to some powon having by chance got 
Inte if =o the sugar was economicily re 

served fur puddings! A pudding—as if to 
test it at once —was made the same diy, uid 
the medical gentlomm who atlendcd the 
fimily —as if to make sure of prompt wweist 

ance Should any little unple wantnoss oe ui— 
Was invited to Join them atdinner He cune, 
and there sat down tu table with him, Mr 

and Mis Page, their son, Mi Pies two 
sisters, and «a governess All eat of this 
excellent and thrifty pudding, togcther with 
four scrvants in the kitchen Lyery one of 
them was taken ill, ind displived the mam 

fest symptoms of having been poisoned Of 
the services of the medical gentleman which 
M: Page thought would be so handy, in cese 
any hody telt a littl uncomfortable, they were 
utterly defeated, as he had hurrid home, 
feclus very unwell bimacli, and was quite 
unable to return when they sent for him 
Mr Page and his son died in the course of the 
night, the rest, our note of the occurrence 
says, “ were likely to recover ” 

Dn AS Taylor tells us,in his “Medici 
Jurisprudence,” that im the years 18376 
there were no less than one hundred and 
eighty five cases of powouing, in England, by 
arsenic alone! Of these the greater number 
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were fatal cases of murder and swede Wo 
have uot seen any statistics of the last ycar or 
two, but we certainly think the numbe1 must 
have increased with us On the continent, 
there occurs, now and then some great and 
stuking atrocity of polsoning—as im the case 
of Madame Laffarge, and mon recently of 
Count Bocarmé—which from the peeuh- 
arity of the circumstandes or position ct the 
cuiminals, produces a great efiect, but we 
fcar that with us, there 1s a numerical 
umount which far exceeds that of any other 
country 

It is cl ur, that the “favourite” poron with 
Sometimes we hear ot a deadly 
vil or avid bemg used by persons of more 
education thin the myority , but our conumon 
meus of destruction is certainly the 1 at's 
| yson—arsenie Why is tlhis chosen? Is at 
ndaune people arc not aware of any other 
or that beciune it 15 used in some houschold 
operations, it 1s the fist that oceus? Do not 
[one —we will not say retlect—do they not 

now or have they no sort of conception as to 
the horable agonies whether slow or ) wpid in 
result, which cause death by the agency of 
uscutc 2?) = We will tell them (on medical 
authority) what to cxpect 

The immediate ation of arseme when 
awilowed, ius to produce, from its acrid 
qualitics, a violent mflamm ation of (he mternal 
lining (o: membrane) of the stomach and 
bowls Ihe gullet, stomich, and bowels, 
whith form in reahty one continous tube 
(culled the alimentary canal) are lincd within 
by a soft, velvety membrine, which is very 
plentifully supphed with blood vesscis When, 
therclore, the uscuie 15 introduced, 1b niit ates 
this internal coat, and, by causing an excess 
of blood to flow to the parts and great 
nervous irtitition, 16 produces rflimim ition 
Lius influumation «extends trom the mumer 
coat of the sfomiuch and bowels to the next, 
called the muscular coat, and the vesult is that 
the inflammation is accompanicd by the moat 
violent spasins of the muscular cou, which 
cause the most mtcnse agony ‘The conse 
quence of this 4 violcnt retching and vomiting, 
sometimes otha: exhiusting distresses at the 
wame time , aud the symptoms of puisomn,s by 
arseule are now very similu to those of 
Asiiticcholers But the arsenic is not got 11d 
of by these cHorts  Influnm ition, no remedies 
can contiol, proceeds, aud the mner mem- 
bi ine (the mucous) becomes softencd, and dis- 
appears i large patches Familiarly speak- 
ins, the coits of the stomach are said to be 
corrodud—to bc eaten away—and, in ieality, 
inflammation destroys the continuity of the 
membrane, which becomes disorgapised The 
suflurer expenences fumtings imtcnsc sick- 
ness, diarrlova, violent spasms, sense of pres- 
sure, a choking m the throat, and a burning 
thirst, which no dmnking can allay In short, 
to use the words of Di A & Taylor, the 
gufferer who has taken arsenic, has pings and 
tortures as of “a fire burning within his 
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body ’* And with these excruciating pains, 
when finally exhausted, he dies 

We do not forget that arsenic, hke other viru- 
lent poisons, 18 a valuablc medicine, sf properly 
administered by the hands of the suentific 

ractitioner, so true it 18, that mediciner 

fer from poisons, only in their doses and 
appleation, But wi must at the same time 
1epeat our conviction, that a due enforce ment 
of legal 1¢gulations should be excrcised as to 
their wale We say ‘ enforcemcut ” advisedly, 
because there are some very judicious rezuly 
tions on the subject—which nobody attends to 
We may add, that few know them ‘The Sue 
of Arscuic Bill was passed in the last Session 
of Parhament, and it provides that no arsenic 
shul be sold, unless in the presence of a wit 
ness, that all sales shall be entered ina be oh 
to be signed by the person buymeg it, ind th ut 
no sale of poion A Wl be made to y person 
unkhuown The Act further provides that no 
arsenic shall be sold without bong mixed with 
soot or unhgo, and the penalty to1 a violation 
of these enactmentsistwenty poands Such are 
the carcful provisions of the Act To what end 
were they ineded = Mercly to pacify some 
troublesome member, but with no notion of 
beng cared out as a thing ‘in cuncatl? 
Was it only one of the very numerous 
instances of a game at ply im legistitines! 
Who cvcr srw black or sooty arsenic —Who 
ever saw blue urseme ? As itis prohibited 
by law for any one to sll gunpowder after 
dark, so we would prohilit any onc from 
selling poison ‘in the dark The purchaser 
should be well known as cne who can be 
found, of wind, and the other provisions 
of the Act should be rendered cfhaent, und 
m earnest, insterd of being ktt compra 
tively unknown, ind no more regarded tin 
if they did not cxist 


The whole gist of thas auorance und care | 


lessness 18 finely displayed in the recent cise 
tf Rollanson. On ihe 27th ult, Wallhham Rol 
linson, aman at the advanced age of eighty 
yeats, was cxamuned at the Petty Sessions in 
Clare on the twofold charle of muiderinyz 
Ann Cowell, a marred woman, by adminis 
tering arsenic, and of attempting to murder 
lus daugliter m-law, Mary Rollinson, by the 
sune means ‘Tho latter, who escaped, ap 
pears to have been the only antendcd victim 
—(we have previously noticed the miiffe rence 
poisoners often sehilat as to hulling then 
way” to the intended victim), and the 
riers motive tor destroymg ha hfe was 
the desi to possess himeeli of some property 
bequeathed to hcr by his son She was on 
the eve of mai1ying a) vbouret, named Jarman, 
whose wife she now 1s, and the old man 
objected to the mariiage, and quariellcd with 
her, on her refusing eather to give it up, or to 
make over the goods to lim = His attempts 
to powon her are supposed to have commenced 
80 long ago as the 17th of August. She fell 


© Mediloal Jui izprodence A 8 Taylor, FRS, Chap x 
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ill suddenly and unaccountably on the day 
last named, but recovered to some extent, and 
a week afterwards partook of a black currant 
udding of he: own making, when she again 
me sick, and showed other symptoms of 
having taken poison The day following, her 
miece and two or three chiklren ate some of 
the pudding, and were seized with vomiting 
and violent burnm, in the throat, but the 
all recovered, and no suspicion was excite 
Miry Rollinson continued to live with the 
accuscd, but was hardly ever free from ilnes , 
and tow irds the end of the same month she 
requested her sister, Ann Cowell, to come and 
attend her while on her sick bed The mster 
did so and having taken some tnoth, pre- 
pucd by Muy Rollinson for herself, she 
mmmediitely became scuiouslv ul, and ws 
conveye! home where she died im a few 
hours Phe suddcnness of her deith caused 
i coroners inquest to be held, and a post- 
nortem cx unin ition of the body was made by 
wsurgoon of the netghbourhood, who gave it 
as his opmion that she had did of English 
cholaa ‘The verdict of the jury was im 
accordance with this opimon, and go the 
newly 1used suspicions were dispelled On 
the 2d cf October, however, they were power- 
fally revived Mary Rollinson had made 
four dumplings of hcr own flour, of which she 
herself, Chalotte Sparks (one of a family 
residing in tha same housc), and two children 
putock All of them soon ¢vhibitcd signs of 
UIness and vert und dog, to whom one of the 
dumphngs hid been thrown, bcc ume violently 
nich ueo The sume stugcon wis called im, 
ind, distrustin,, lng own chemical shall on this 
second instance, which had so bad an appea- 
anc, he sent 1. portion of the dumpling 
thnown to the dog wud cit and part of the 
flour of which it had heen made, to a chemust 
at Cawntiidzc, who detected the presence ot 
asenk in both dhe pole then ascertamed 
thit the old mmm had been in the habit of 
purchasing arsenic in “ha porths” and “ pen - 
orths,’ at a drugzist s shop in Great Lhurlow 
Jhis important tict wis proved by an aged 
md respectable looking man, named White, 
who described hunsclt a8 an assistant and 
hind of manager at thc shop His anewers to 
the eximmmyz miistrite set the whole 
question of the ignurance of the late Sale of 
Arsenic Bill, or the contempt of 1t, in a very 
prumment hght M1 Bevan, the magistiate— 
‘When you sold him this ounce of arsenic 
(on the 21st or 22nd of August), did he state 
what he wanted it for?” Watncss (somewhat 
coolly }—“ No, really, T don’t recollect , but it 
must have been something about the rats and 
mice” [Taking it for granted that the com- 
mon rule-of-thumb answer was made, but it 
did not much inatter'] Mr Bevan—“* Then 
you have not the slightest recollection about 
what he said, eacepting that he must have 
talked of rats and mice 1” Witness—“ No, I 
don’t recollect what he said , 1 1s very likely 
it was about some mice ; but I sold it him se 
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often” Mr Bevan—“ Very often, perhaps ?” 
Witness——“ Yes, frequently’ Mr Bevan— 
“How many times ?” itness—“I can 
scarcely recollect” Mr Bevan—‘ More than 
twelve times, probably 7?” "Witness—* Yes, it 
may be twelve times, so I can’t recollect 
what was said every time” Mr Bevan— 
“ What were your instructions relative to the 
sale of arsenic, had you any fiom Mr 
Damels?” [The master of the shop ] Witness 
—“No, none in particular Merely to wiite 
the word ‘ poison’ upon the paper 

This case, alone, strongly calls for legislative 
restrictions on the sale of poisons 
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Kino Andreas never recovered Jus good 
temper afte: the confirmation of the Goldin 
Bull He died 1n 1235, and was succeeded by 
his son Bela who had, as hei apparent, led 
the reform movemcnt, and remamed new 
fathful to his prmuples Lhe magnites 
remamed faithful to then discontent 

The Mongols, brevking westward wnder 
Batu Khan, drove Kuthen, King of the 
Kunans, with forty thousand of his people, 
mto Hungary The Kumans weie welcomed 
by King ale as a new source of strength 
They accepted Christianity , but, bemg little 
civilised, their halnts ld them snto a good 
aeal of dissension with the H ungarl in Natives 
‘Lhe Mongols, with an army of fve hundicd 
thousand men threatencd neat to invile 
Jurope Bela sought aid wg unst the common 
enemy (whose first ce would be on Hun 
garian ground) from the German Empero1 
and from the Duke of Austria The Empcror 
held bach, the Duke went nominilly, with 1 
few Knights to the rescue, but re ally to sce the 
bresking down cf power, which 1t wis hoped 
woud render Hungry thereaftar an easy pry 
‘Lhe Duke’s share in the wir was to stn up 
dissension between the Hunguniins and the 
Kumans The Hungarians were overwhelmed 
at Mohi, the Mouzols wei masteis of the 
country, and the king sought refuge with the 
Duke ut Austiiz (Liederic of Babenberg) 
This hospitable ally airested him, and denied 
~1m hberty until he had resigned to Austuit 
his border counts For a year and a half 
the Mongols devastated IJlungiry, after 
which, affairs at home recalled them into Asia 
King Bela returned to Hungary, rebuilt the 
citics , and, by fostering the hberty and indc 
pendence of the people, in four years he 
caused the prostrate kingdom to stand ag un 
erect He then recovered by force of arms 
the provinces which had been treacherously 


wrested fiom him by Duke Fredenc of had from the first 


Austria. The Mongols, after twenty  hiesie 
attempted to invade again, but were orced 
bach over the al age mountains 

ea remarkable occurred during the 
rest of the sway of the house of Arpad, 
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which was extinguished in the of 
Andreas IIL, mn 1301 pn 

After eight years of mot and confuson, 
Charles Robert of Anjou whose grandmother 
was daughter to Bela IV, was crowned by 
the Hunganan Diet, with a scleran decla- 
ration that he owed his crown to their free 
choice oxclustvely, the great objection to him 
having been that he was thrust upon them 
by the Pope, whose interference ought not to 
be recognised Charles Robert mtroduced into 
Hungary many details of the feudal system , 
and, as the national dom uns no longer sufficed 
to pay the expenses of the country, he lened 
atax in feudal fashion, only from those who 
were not noble ‘lowns were privileged and 
flourished, trade increased, and a gold comage 
became for the first time necessary Although 
the country prospered under him, Charles 
Robert was not popular im Hungary because 
he meddled ovcr much in foreign polities, and 
was not himself thoroughly Hungarian 

Lous the Great, lus son, succeeded in 1342, 
when he was seventcen ycars old Educated 
in Hunguy he was 1 popular king, and 
was called creat for the usual reason that 
ews fond cf wu and successful mit To 
avenge the mnider of a brother by his queen, 
he took Naples twice, and called himself 
King cf the ‘Lwo Sicilies, but the Pope having 
decreed thit the 1¢yal muideress had been 
bewitehcd amto her crime, that solution of 
the difheulty was aeepted, and the matter 
ended with a gift mide by King Louis to the 
Hungarian nobles of a ninth part of the 
agricultural produce of the peasantry, for 
évci,aa an indemnity for their sacrifices in the 
Neapohtan war This tax ‘ For Ever’ ended 
ouly in the year 1845 (Complications from 
foreign interfcrence, which 1t would not be 
entcrtaumnge to detail troubled the Kings of 
Hungiay, down to the reugn of Sigismund 

By this tame the Tuiks under Bay izet 
became oa forinidable power, and excted 
olarm throughout kurope THungary was the 
burcr, and into Hungvwy came trom Get 
miny or France many brave kmghts, with 
then vassals for the defence of Christendom 
A brilliint army led by Sigismund against 
the Turks, in 139, was, however, totally 
routed at Nicopolis 

Sinsmund wis greatly addicted to politic al 
intriguc, and his intrigues concerning the sue- 
cexsion, caused the ma,uates at one time to um- 
prison him for eighteen weeks, relcasing him 
then upon a promise not to take too much 
upon hunself in future, and not to avenge him- 
self upon thar boldness The last promise was 
almost the only one he ever kept ule King 
of Hungary, Sigismund became also Emperor 
of Germany In Hungary, a Neapolitan party 

disputed his succession , 

ard against thie party Pe warred chiefly with 
the arms of perfidy ‘Troubled again by the 
Turks, Sigismund wasindebted to a Hungarian 
leader—John Hunyady—for a defeat of these 
Turks, at Belgrade, in 1437 
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The life of Sigiamund was interwoven with 
financial difhculties So meat was his extra- 
vagance, that, when on one occasion there was 
asurplusin the treasury of forty thousand 
gold florina, he went to bed unable to sleep 
under the sense cf holding unspent money 
He rose, thereforc, and dutribuiid the gold 
among his courtiers, to insure to himself un- 
troubled rest When he had no money to 
fling about he scattered patents of nobility, 
which nut bung endowed, were not parti 
cwlarly welcome 

Under Oladialas the Turks brok« ito 
Transylvania,and wore defe ated at Szent Imre, 
by John Hunyady , but they sent a second 
army to ies ty their defcat, and that uso Hun- 
yady crushed) = Hunyady, marching ncw with 
forty thousind men, deicatcd in tive months 
five Turkish armies, took five fortresses, and 
returned to Buda Lhe Sulf an offered terms , 
and an armistice for ton ycars was sworn 
between Kang Olvdislis and Sulten Mua at 
Murat soon after bang called from Lurope 
Cardinal Ccsuini urge l the Kung of Hungary 
to risc in unig and seize the opportunity to 
diuxe the Jurks awiv He sanctitied the 
broken vath with solemn dispensations John 
Hunyady stoutly admoushed his hing to pre 
serve hus honour, but im vain Sultan Mur it, 
warned in time, returned snd met the treach 
crous qnvider, carrying Lcfore his host the 
violated treaty hited on high in the minne of 
getanduid Lhe batth wasfought w Varna 
and the head of the King cf Hunguy was 
hfted near the treaty en a fPurkish lance 
Cardin Cosa teo wis killed = Hunvady 
eacaped to be taken prisonar by the Voivod 
ot the Wallachs, who however thou ht it 
wise immediately to releast hum, when sum 
moned percmptorly xo to do 

Ladislas Posthumus wis now cleeted hing , 
Tlungary was divided mto seven districts 
voder seven captiums, and im 1446, John 
Hunyady was elected Governor of Hungary, 
with royal power during the hing 8 minority 
For ten years Hunvady, brave and virtuous 
protected Hungary asainst the Jurhs, and 

rainat European plottars He was the idol 
of hig countrymen, but he was hated by the 
young king’s courtiers In 1456, Huny ady, 
being besieged wn Belgrade, by Mvhomed If 
the king delayed sending m army to Ins 
rescue, willing to see the hero fall, but Huu 
yady rased an ammy at his own ¢apense 
the country-people flocked to him, and rude 
as their force was, it defeated the traned 
army of the Sultan, and took three hundred 
pieces of artillery, to.cthar with enormous 
treasure ‘Twenty days after this victory, 
Hunyady died, im the year 1456 His sons 
were called to court, and one of them was 
treacherously executed , the otha, committed 
to gaol, would have shared Ins fate, had not 
the king’s death placed him, by the accla- 
mations of a grateful people, as succeaso: on 
the throne 

Matthias Corvinus, second son of Hunyady, 
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reigned for thirty-one years, as one of the 
most illustrious of the Hunganan kings He 
governed the country hke a stateaman, and 
protected liberty e was a oe soldier ; 
and dispensing with many feudal practices, 
established, tur the firat tame, a defensive 
standing army, “lhe Black Legion” He 
regulated the finances justly, even obtaming, 
in the shape of voluntary votes, 4 contribution 
to the taxes from the clergy and nobility. 
He was an enhghtened man, though a good 
€ atholic, he repelled the spimtual encroach- 
ments of the Holy See 

Among the wars of Matthias was one of 
resistance against Austrix ‘The Emperor, 
laedene T11, on the clection of M itthias, 
hid put forwiud his own claim to the throne 
ot Hungary  lhit bemg disregauded, he 
fostercd all the mischief in his power against 
hing Matthias kor a long time the Pope 
preserved i ue but at last war tnoke out 
Matthias defeated the Emperor, and, having 
conquered most of the Austrian cities, mide 
apeaein 1472 As soon as he saw oppor- 
tunity, the Emperor resumed hoatlities 
Mitthiis then asain attiuhed lium, and in 
1485 besseged and took Vicuna 

Mitthias Corvinus was a fmend to litera 
ture He had a Ithrary of fifty thousand 
books, handsomely adotmed with gold and 
velvet he founde | a university at Presburg, 
ind oesteblishe 1) ccllepes am other towns 
Matthias dicd in 1480 leaving only in illegi- 
tumate sen, John Corsimus who would have 
deserved but did not seek his father s crown 


the Hunzuiin magnates weary of a 
master, clocted now, for lus casiness of 
temper Uladislis If Austr. and Pc lind 


put in wmed pretension, and were defeated 
vy Jolm Corvin and Zapolya John Corvin 
continued to repel them and the ‘Turks till he 
died = Great confusion followed The Blick 
Legion was disbanded when the men became 
Tautimous for want of pay [he magnates were 
divided anto putics  Dicts following each 
other quickly refused often the most neces- 
sary taxcs) Aang Uladislas, capeciilly after 
hw wifes death, hecame 1 pitiable hing not 
ilways knowing whence he could obtain a 
dinner He endeioured to connect his 
daughter by maniage, with the court of 
Germany But, in 1005 the magn ites, on 
the proposition of Zipolya, swore that they 
would not clect « forcigmer for hing A 
crusade ag unst the Lurkshaving bcen preached 
in this reign among the peasants, the wild 
army, when ruscd, was turned, for party 
purposes, against the nobles, and a dreadfal 
struggle followed between landholders and 
peasants, resembling that of the Jacquere, 
which took plice near this time in France 
It ended with the same result of atrocious 
crueltits committed against the subdued 
t population At the head of the 
nobles was Zapolya. 
Tn 1626, Sultan Suleman had crossed the 
Danube and the Drave. Lows the Second, 
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who was then k 
with no more than twenty thousand men 
Zapolya was on the way from Szegedin with 
fourteen thousand, and Frangepanitiom Croatia 
with fifteen thousand more ‘The hing was 
urged to wait, but the Court, partly hating 
Zapolya, would share no glory with him The 
Commander in Chief was eager to Legin the 
fight , and the old ofhcers, who hnew what 
must ensue, disdained to counsc] fear The 
Buwhop of Grosswardein recommended that 
one of ther patty should be detached to seck 
the Pope, and bes that he would canomee the 
twenty theusand Hungaiwm maityrs The 
battle of Mohaics was then fought on the 29th 
of Auguat, 1526 The Hunzuians were 
mowed down, the Kmg wis drowned while 
flying from the field and scarcely a man 
escaped, «xcept three thousand of the Popes 
mercenaries who had not a taste tor martyr 
dom Ihe Sultin marched on to the suck cf 
Buda, ind rturned home laden with plunder, 
takings with him sevcnty thousind prisoners 
Louis s Queen, Mua cauny not much for 
her husbands death, wrote coldly from Pies 
burg to het brother Ferdmand Archduke ct 
Austit. acquunting hun with the cat astroy hie, 
and pomtin, out how he misht now obt un the 
throne of Hunzuy Arpolya, on the other 
hand, hid views ct disown which he sou ht 
to reconcile with those of har Mayesty bv un 
offi: of marriage  Lhat honour she hiughtily 
“declined John Zapolya wis now crowned by 
consent of the lowe nobles anl the pecple, 
but despise b by the high cligarchs dhe 
magnates declared for Queen Matias brother, 
as soon i Tcrdinand hal piven them a 
written promise th et he would preserve mvio 
late the mphts of Hungary Civil war tl 
lowed, Ayla was defeated and Ferdinand, 
In 15.7 having sworn fealty t> the constitu 
tion cf Hungars, wis crowned = Aypolya 
soupht ud ct the Sultan offerings to held 
HWuanguy 3 4 tif fiom the Turks Teads 
nand presently in dithculty, mate a tihe pros 
mise of tribute Lhe upshot was that Sulei 
man, the Sultan marched victcrious throush 
Hungary, picking up by the way St Ste; hens 
crown He settled down betore Vienna, but 
was forced to raise thal sepe therefore, de- 
liverins Hungary to Johu Zapoly 1 he marched 
back to lus own domimons  Ferdinund m 
videl Hangary to war against Zipoly iv, but 
Fodinand, «German, never put faith in the 
Hungariins, lig German tior ps oppressed 
them, wd he lost much of then ud Sulu 


man igtin came to Zapolyis ad, and would | 
have again poured down his forces into Austria, | 


had not seven handred Hunyanans, in the 
httle town of Guns, detained them li ng over a 
vain sityze When the brave garrison was al 
its last gasp, the Sultan nobly desisted trom 
the siege, upon condition that the garzison 
would honour hin, by suffering the ‘Lurkish 

to wave for one how: on the walls The 
Turks laid waste a paxt of Austria and Styria, 
and then went home Soon afterwards Ferdi 
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tempersie and honest measures 
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‘nand and Zapolya, m 1538, agreed to the 


peace of Grosswaidemn John was to be King 
in the Fast, Ferdimand in the West After 
John’s death Ferdinand was to have the 
whole , and if John left a son, he was to marry 
an Archduchcess, and be Duke of Zipsen 

John died in 1540, leaving an ralasit, Duke 
John Sigismund, under the care of a monk, 
best hnown by the name of Martinuzzi, and a 
soldier, Petrovich Ibe monk and solder 
called upon the Sultan to create the httle 
Duke into 1 King The conditions of peace 
being violated Ferdinand stormed Buda , but 
the Sultan mvaukd Hungary now for the 
fourth time, and left guuisons in the chief 
towns on the plea that John Sigismund, the 
chill under lus patronage, wis too weak to 
defend himself 

The mether of the chill Taabclla, found at 
prudent to tcsiyn Li unsylvania and Eastern 
Hunvary to baidmind, and M wtmuzzi, now 
an archbishop and ov cirdinal, continued his 
negotitions with the lurks He was, amon 
other things, Woiwodc of Lransylvama an 
wished to he its indepcndent prince — Ferdi- 
nind for this rc won, Caused his 194 weination 
Ferdinand himsclt diel in 1564, resigning 
{rinsylvaniy to John Sigismund 

Ly this time mote than two thirds of the 
Hung uians had wdepted the pr a of the 
Ref rmaticn and: relist us troubles be gan 
Jhe Pimees of Lrinaylvanie were the cham 
pions of rehsious freedom the maxim of the 
Kings of the House of UH apsbury was ¢ Let 
Hungary be be stared fist, thon Germamzed, 
ind then made € utholie 

Durnz the swry of Rulolf of Mapsbur 
the Protestant churches were closed, ant 
then Clazy driven away Tainilly, outraged 
by the wuconstiftutional ad tition cf usove reign 
liw to ticles submitted t» Iudolf by the 
Di t—-thig Jaw im itself hostile to relygous 
hterty—Hun, wyros under a soldier, Stephen 
Jochsiy sw opt cide the Grcrmwa, and ob- 
tuned im 1606, the Rchoicus Peace of Vienna, 
in Which Rudclf promised to the Hungarians 
full gpuitual bheaty antl the stret main- 
tenince of then Constitutun At length, 
home troubles forced the Lmperor Rudolf 
fo resign Hungary wl Austria to his brother 
Mitthiis whom the Tun, wian Diet recog- 
nisel, but not until he had s lemnly confirmed 
the Religious Peace of Vienna atthias, by 
himaclf and by ny counsellors earnestly pro- 
mote Cathohasm, but he did so only by wise, 
During his 
reign, Gibril Bethlen became Prince of Pranu- 
sylvaniz Bex hinandthe Second, whosueceedcd 
Matthias, hid vowed at Loretto to destroy 
Protestantism, and rcstore the Romish Church. 
With him began the terrible rehgious Te le, 
called the ThutyYears’ Wa Gabriel Bethlen, 
Puince of Transylvanii, was the champion not 
so much of Protest a tis as of Loleration. He 
protected all erceds, and throughout these 
wars 1n Hungaty, the national spirit of the 
Catholics bound them to inake common cause 
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with their Protestant countrymen in defence 
of the greatest human blessing, spiritual free- 
dom. Ferdinand disregarded the Vienna 
Peace; and Bethlen, elected King of Hungary 
in 1620, refused the crown. Ferdinand was 
forced, in 1622, to 1atify the disregarded 
treaty ; and when he again broke it, a second 
and « third time, Bethlen forced him to sub- 
mission, Cabriel Bethlen died in 1629, never 
having been defeated on a field of battle. 
Again, in the year 1633, was Ferdinand com- 
yelled to ratify the former articles of peace. 
Religious warfare, internal dissensions, and 
atruggles—sometimes with the Turks, and 
numetimes with neighbouring states—occupy 
the pages of Hungarian history down to the 
reign of Maria Theresa, which began in 1740 
She drove out a host of intruding foreigners, 
who infested the country, and appointed 
Hungarians to the chicf posts ; recognised 
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—of high treason, aronsed indignation through 
the country. M. Kossuth was released after 
three years’ imprisonment ; but for twelve 
years nothing was effected by the Hungarian 
reformers. In 1847, a Diet, summoned by 
King Ferdinand, met with an enthusiastic 
resolve to carry the required measures of 
reform. It now appeared that the irre- 
sponsible character of the King’s ministry was 
one of the chief evils injurious to order in the 
state. The Diet, in 1848, was still sitting at 
Presburg, when news arrived of the French 
Revolution. The opportunity was then taken, 
dutifully, to point out to the King the reforms 
needed in Hungary ; and this was done in an 
address voted by buth Deputies and Magnates, 
and then sent on to Vienna. At the same 
time, the people of Vienna were demanding 
reforms Ae on their own account ; and to 
avoid insurrection, Ferdinand promised com- 


and gratified national feeling, and, with alpliance with the wishes of all his subjects. 
woman's tact, Jed a people who would not he! A bill was accordingly passed in the Hun- 
driven, She managed to get on without the , garian Diet, establishing a responsible, in place 


Diet, and even, in apite of the Diet, settled 
by her “Urbatinum” the relations between 


premnnt and Jandowner. ‘This settlement Diets | 


in after years confirmed, Maria rergned over 
the hearts of her people for thirty years. 

When Napoleon’s career commenced, th. 
throne of Hungary was occupied by Leopold 
the Second, and afterwards by Francis the 
First. In 1809, Napoleon offered the Hun- 
garians separation frum Austria, and a King 
to themselves; but they tore his proclama- 
tion to pieces. After the “ Holy Alhance,” 
Francis the First, finding the Hunganians 
iuconveniently high-minded, ceased to sum- 
mon Diet», and proceeded, from year to 
year, to work the ruin of the stubborn Con- 
stitution. At last, in 1522, he endeavoured 
to raise taxes without consent of the Diet; but 
jee resiatance totally defeated him. There- 
ore, in 1825, he again summoned the Diet, 
confirmed the Yunstitution, and treated it with 
external respect. In 1832, a Reform J diet | 
began to do for th nineteenth, what had 
Jwen done after the Peace of Szathmar for 
the eighteenth, century. The deputies were 
liberal, but the magnates and Government 
opposed any change in the condition of the 
peasanta, 

Francis died, and, after 1835, the Archduke 
Louis and Prince Metternich governed in the 
name of the imbecile Ferdinand the Fifth. 
The Palatine of Lfungary was Arehduke 
Joseph, who regarded the country with affec- 
tion. The Diet of 1832 continued its session 
until 2836, labouring to revise the Urbarium 
of Maria Thereaga, and define, in accordance 
with the light of our own age, the position of 
the peasantry. The Court resisted every 
attack on feudal institutions, and out of the 
dispute arose arrests and lawsuits against 
those who warmly advocated full reform. 
The Courts displayed a disregard of legal 
formas, and the conviction of certain membors 
of the liberal party—one of them M. Kossuth 





| pressed with dignity. 


of an irresponsible, Ministry ; and to this bill 
the King gave his assent on the 11th of April. 
Other reforms had in the meantime been 
discussed, and a revolutionary section of the 
people was controlled by the Diet, and re- 


The desired laws having been sanctioned, 
the Diet was dissolved, that it might give 
place to a “reformed Parliament.” he 
national finances were now legally controlled ; + 
the troops sworn to the Constitution ; the 
feudal distinctions between noble and peasant 
abolished ; local administration amended ; 
and a small property qualification made the 
title to elective fanchise 

The Croatians, under the Ban Jellachich, 
resisted the new arrangements, claimed inde- 
pendence of the Hungarian Diet, and invaded 
Hungary. On the 10th of June, therefore, 
the King issued a proclamation declaring 
Jellachich a rebel, and depriving him of his 
dignities. While persisting in his rebellion, 
he was, a week afterwards, received with 
marked distinction at the Court, where it had 
never been seriously meant to keep faith with 
the Diet. It was known that Austria supplied 
to the LBan’s army money and equipments. 
NM. Kossuth, to resist the Ban's invasion, then 
proposed a vote to authorise the levying of 
troops and funds for the repulse of the 
Croatian invasion. The vote was unanimously 
passed, but the King would not confirm it. 
On the 4th of September the King wrote, 
annulling his furmer proclamation, to Jella- 
chich, who soon was marching towards Buda, 
at the head of forty thousand men. The 
Austrian minister of war, Count Latour, bad 

led his honour that he was suspected 

y of being in communication with 
Jellachich. Despatches from the Ban, inter- 
cepted two or three days afterwards, were 
found to be addressed to Count Latour, 


acknowledging receipt of arme, and requesting 
permission to act openly against Hungary. 
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The publication of these despatches caused | 
immense excitement, disclosing, as they did, 
the perfidy of the Austrian Court. The King 
then, on his own authority, without the sig- 
nature of any minister, sent to Pesth an 
Austrian officer, General Lamberg, em-: 

wered, in violation of the Constitution, to 
issolve the Diet, and assume the supreme 
command over all troops, buth in Hungary 
and Croatia, The Diet pronounced his powers 
illegal, and declared it treason to obey him; 
but the indignant populace assailed and killed 
him when he came into the city. For this 
wild act of violence the Diet immediately 
addressed to the King an expression of the 
nation’s sorrow, and Sessuent him to cease 
from those illegal attempts by which the 
populace had been provoked. On the 3rd of 
October, un the pretext of Count Lamberg’s 
murder, the King declared Hungary to 
under martial law, dissolved the Dict, sus- 
pended the Constitution, and made Jellachich 
commander of the country. The Hungarians 
appointed M. Kossuth President of a Pro- 
visional Comunittee of Defence. 

King Ferdinand having abdicated in De- 
cember, was succeeded by his nephew, Francis 
Joseph, aged nineteen, who was proclaimed 
Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. 
He announced his intention not to take the 
oath to the Hungarian Constitution, which by 
the Pragmatic Sanction was made the condi- 
tion of legitimacy in the succession of the 
Hapsburg line. 

The Hungarians again fought for their 
cherished Constitution, and beat back the 
Austriuns, as they had never failed to do on 
such occasions. lustead, however, of confirm: 
ing the Hungarian rights, as Hapsburg 
princes had befure done when defeated, an | 
restoring peace, a Russian army was this) 
time invoked. Against both Austrians and 
Russians the Hungarians were still ready to’ 
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and dingy alleys—are, in their reality, alto- 
gether unpleasant objects, 

We, therefore, offer no apology for bringing 
before the world, in as artistic a manner 
as our pen will permit, a certain pig, whose 
sty we have at this moment in our eye, 
This pig is the property of a worthy agricul- 
tural Inbourer, whom we shall call Reuben. 
Behold him, with his long, flapping ears ; 
his taper snout decorated with a metal 
ring; his slender pretensions to a tail; his 
popular trotters; and his broad, flat sides. 
Re is a frisky fellow, with a certain goodl- 
humour; his grunt has more the sound of 
luxurious enjoyment than that of dissatisfac- 
tion. He pertinaciously grubs about after 
wash ; yet, inthe absence of that luxury, hecon- 
tentedly consumes turnip-tops. But Reuben’s 
pig is no common pig. He is not of that class 
of pigs which ragged children hunt up and 
down Loudon courts and alleys; he by no 
means lives from snout to gutter; only 
attracting the notice of their owners on the 
morning when the butcher’s knife is ominously 
sharpened. No, Reuben’s pig is a very com- 
furtuble pig; aud, moreover, a pig that has 
excited considerable attention. A common 
pig lives his few years ; dies, and subsides 
into the obscurity of ham and bacon; but 
Reuben’s pig has a certain tenure of ex~ 
istence, ae when he dies, he will cause con- 
siderable commotion toa prave society of men. 
His health has been inquired into by a band 
of exact arithmeticians ; the chances of his 
career have been computed to a fraction ; 
and his social habits are narrowly watched. 
1t is essential for the well-being of others, that 
he should be a discreet and well-behaved pig. 


| He must eschew the irrecularities of low 


porcine life, and feel the dignity of his station, 
for he is member of a flourishing Pig In- 
surance Socicly. 

Solemn mectings are held periodically, to 


mail tain the struggle fur their Constitution, inquire into his condition aud prospects ; he 
when their force was broken by the treason | is the subject of a neat little book of printed 
of a general. The cruelties with which the rules and regulations; and rumours of his 
Austrians signalised their triumph, reminded death would cast a gloom over an otherwise 
Europe of the bloody tribunal of Eperies, | happy assembly. Therefore, Reuben’s pig is 
and the subsequent affairs of Hungary are not an ordinary, every-day pig, to be passed 
written in the papers of the present day. | cureleasly by, without thought or notice. He 
is provided for during his life; and his 

death insures to his owner the receipt of 

CHIPS. a sum oufficient to purchase a successor. 

The last report of the society to which 

PORK INSURANCE. -Reuben’s pig belongs, showed that three 

A vic in a picture is a pleasing object.! pounds, five shillings, and threepence had 
The disregard in which he is said (not) been paid within the half-year for the losses 
always m3) to hold Mr. Chadwick’s pre-| of pigs, and twelve shillings and sixpence for 
cepts; his odd bruaque habits, and the flow-' printing laws, leaving in the treasurer's hands 
ing lines of his contour, recommend him to: a balance of two pounds, three shillings, and 
the painter ; while his contempt for the usages sixpence. Anybody who doubts the dignity 
of polite society keep him out of the pale of to which Reuben’s pig has arrived, had better 


genteel circles. addreas a letter to the secretary of the Waraop 
This consideration leads us to the reflec- 


(Warsop is in Nottinghamshire) oh Fees rance 
tion that many things which the pencil of 


Society at once ; whereupon he will receive a 
the artist transforms to iis Berireeque e 
i 


full confirmation of these present assertions. 
ragged, dirty children ; d rooms; foul To the cottager, with fifteen shillings per 
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week, and mx healthy chiliren, all hearty as 
lions, the pig of the family 13 an important 
member of the household Reuben’s pig 
certainly ts all the hopes and chances 
Reuben has of giving his household occasional 
treate of anual fvol The happ.ness of the 
family on New Yuars Day next ye arree ma~ 
Gail upon the development of that leg 
which Reuhen’s pig is vow curclessly rubbing 

mnst the door post, with the obvious hope 
of reducing a hitth lo al irritation Reuben 
may well lounge agamet the sty in the ¢venm 
—Wwhen his days hard work 15 RSS 
pufhns his imbke into the cool evening ur, 
wnxiously contemplate the proportions of its 
tenant He remembers with a shudder how 
a year or two avo, when provisions wore un 
commonly dei, and when work was scarce, 
his pi suddenly died and was unfit for any 
thing but to fill a hole in the garden That 
was, fur a timc¢, ay run Renlen had no 
wonty to buy auother pig, and tarible davs 
and wights ensued He remembers how an 
@xtnest man came one evening to bia gate und 
wa mild kind voice bezan to talk with him 
about his Joss He remumbers that at first he 
was confused by the strangers words and 
that he was about to turn away and to give 
up the conversation as too dacp for lus com 
prehension, when suddenly he «au ht a elim 
mer of the truth It was a very tunt glimmer 
at first, but at soon grew brighter 

“You have lost your piz’ the stranger 
aud “snd you are sorely distressed at the 
loss—it has overwhclimed you, but your 
neighbours have not lost thar prs so that 
they are in w comparatively prosperous con 
dition, and sand help you im your need 
while you should promiac to help them ata 
future time when any of them require your 
aasistanuce You ave, all these things are 
equitably amanged by stihing averages 
There are sixty pigs mn your village = laking 
the experience of the list fortv years, one 
out of the sixty has either died of disease, or 
hecn rendered by it unfit for Consumption as 
human food One year you have been the 
unfortunate loser, another year the calamity 
will fall upon your next door neighbour 
‘To ench of you the Joss has becn a calamity 
Now, would you not willingly py threepence 
once a year to insure yourself avainst the 
loss ot your pig for the future? For by the 
paymont of that sum by the siaty owners 
of pigs in your village, a fund will be pro- 
vided to supply the place of the pig that 1s 
annually lost ” 

Theae were the words of the stranger, as he 
leaned over Reubens gate, to condole with 
him upon hia loss = They expluned the prin 
ciplea, not only of porcun, but of human life 
assurance Reuben was convinced and now 
annually meures the lives of lis ngs He 
etill Anas it difficult, however, to make all hig 
neighbours understand the advantazes of the 
ile Negi Society ; but that 1s not much 
to be wondered at, when people who pretend 
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to be particularly sagacious on all points, are 
slow to avail themselves of the advantages of 
& Man Insurance Society 


A BEGINNING AND AN END 


Frat em §4\scuen poor old soul! arnved 
yomewey, at the studio, very much ont of 
reath, and holdmg in her hand a long printed 
paper, which announced that a grand cere- 
mony was to take place that afternoon, in 
honour of the chmstening of “Her Royal 
Highness Thercsa Charlotta Marianna Au- 
ne Daughter of His Royal Highness Piince 
uitpold, of Biviria,” as the programme ¢x 
pressed it “The christening 1s to be in the 
Lhrone room ’ said Fraulcin Sauschen “ seh 
x beautitul room with white marble walls and 
columns, and rows of gilded statues ” 
“ But could we gam admittance!” 
“Certanly * said Fraulem Sanschen 
At two ockck the coremony wis to take 
place , 5) by onc we returned home, where we 
tound the Priu Majorin ready to attend us 
frau M yor 1s 2 very fat httl woman and 
ivery zreat talker She has an only sen too, 
who like his lite father, must be somethin 
or othcr in the army, as we see eve ry morning 
a uniform bens brushed by a soldier outside 
the Fran M yotn s door 
Ihe two old lidics bemg ready, away we 
went ‘Tribes of people we found crowding 
into the pilawe, iw oa side entrance in the 
oldest portion of the bmilding We wre 
carnied along by the stream up lon flights of 
a anil thronzh gilleries, some hun with 
ugly old portruts, others ornamcuted with 
armorial bearings, and various heraldic 
devices emblizoned on the walls, which, 
together with the vaulted ecilings, are white- 
wished Numbers of people had arranzed 
themselves along the walls to watch the pro 
cession as if should piss on to the Throne- 
100m, but we, hoping to gain admittance 
to the centre of things hurried on till we 
found ourselves 1gnominousiv commanded to 
return by u severe gendarmes Only those 
who had friends in the Throne room were 
allowed to pass Now, as it chanced, I 
hippened to have a friend in the Throne- 
room a baroncss, who soon was seen, mag- 
nihceutly uttued, approaching with the Royal 
cortege, but alis! we bethought us of this 
‘fisend at court” too late, for any ser vice she 
could render us And therefore you, like our- 
selves, must be content to see only as much of 
the show as was vouchsafed to the vulgar 
multitude Tall men, dressed in a costume 
not unhke that of ow own jolly “ Beefeaters,” 
except that its colour was blue, mstead of 
scarlet, and holding in their hands tall pikes, 
arranged them |ves in long row up either side 
of the gallery and behind them, ae from 
between their great blue and black striped 
backs, and slashed sleeves, crushed a row of 
eager spectators, and caught fitful glimpses of 


the approaching procession. 


pe mon crenne ames 


Charles Dickens.) 


First came a number of elderly, quamt, 
thplomatic-looking gentlemen, dressed in 
eplendid court uniforms What a singular 
assembly of faces '—a painful satire on the 
seene'! ‘These were the Herren vom groasen 
Drenste Next came the Grand Master of 
the Ceremonies with his rod And now a 
stout lady, m full court dress he: train borne 
by attendants, waa seen carryiny on a cushion 
which was covered over with a pink veil of 

auze, Her Serene Highness the newly 

ro Prinecas ‘Theresa Charlotta Murianna 
Augusta Poor little piincess! She err- 
tauly deserved her title of © Scrcne ,’ tor sv 
very serene was she that you mever would 


have guesyed at ill thit she was beneath the’ 


veil! It was guite archef to one 8 imayine 
tion to know thit she was a git] ind so never 
coul] hirden imto quite such hi leous world 
liness as those tearful «ld courtiers who had 
hee preceded her Then came two yretty 
ttle bovs her brothers ubout ox anl seven 
years old dressed m purple velvet tunics and 
each carryiny atu taper mhis hind they 
looked so innoucnt and pretty that they 
might have been littl anlels as well as little 
princess And now everybody bent low for 
the Kin, and Queen were pusing The King 
wore Jus uniform, and Looked very 37 acl us— 
and spruce He led the younys Quecn by the 
hand, who passed on yr acefullv ind .racously, 
with her sweet smule, and beiutiful proud 
eyes And then thcre was the King of 
Grecce, mw his Albamin costume of white 
and gold holding by the hanl cne of Ins 
sisters, the Gian | Duchess of Something , and 
Prince J uitpold also the father of the little 
“serene ’ infant, holdins by the hand wother 
Event lady In short, most the whole Royal 
amily was there, with the cxception of the 
old King an|l Queen Lhere was the Duchess 
of Leuchtenburg the widow of Lu,¢ne Buan 
harnus , she was to stand as godinuthe to 
the little princess, and represent the two real 
odmothers who were not prosent—the Lx 
Ques Theresa of Bavaria and the old 
Empress of Austria And then there came 
on a bevy of priests the Archbishop, in his 
lilac robes and small cap, with ittcndants, 
bearing crucifixes and tapers , and these were 
followed by a long train of the diplomatac 
corps and their ladies of the mayisti wy and 
corporation of the city, and of ofhicrs m 
the Bavaiian army ‘Two figuics csyecially 
riveted our attention, 1a the tram passed on, 
—“our friend at court, the Baroncss ; 
who swept by in great magnificence, and a 
Hungarian, in his goigeous national costume 
—himself and his diess so handsome that it 
was difficult to know which most to admire! 
And now, all having disappeared down the 
jong gallery, and being closed from our new 
by heavy fulding doors, all that remain d for 
us r folk was to imagine the scene within 
the beautiful Throne room Who, through a 
perzpective of marble columns, and giyantic 
den statues, does not see a crimson velvet 
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canopy, beneath which mt the King and 
Queen} Who does not see the :ows af Court 
ladies on either hand 1 Who does not see the 
brilhantly-attired priests, passing around the 
httle infant? And who docs not hear the 
Te Dewm bursting from the lips ot the white- 
1obed chonsters who, like qunes of angels, 
glority God, and rejoice over the reception 
of this httle princess into the Church of 
Christ 1 Imagine all this, and the ceremony 
1s complete 
* * % * 

Lhat Duchcss of Leuchtenburg, who was 
present at the christening of the little 
princess, and who looked so grand at the 
Land-uehr Ball as you miy remember, all 
sparkling with yowels and her chceks ruby 
with rouge and whom 1 have so often this 
pprin. scen driving m her handsome carriage 
outother hindsome palace us dead ! and dead 
after avery short ilucss People wre relatin 
all manner of beautitul thins about hear an 
really scm very much affected Yeu know 
who she is, or rather wre, King Ludwis 
sister, the widow of Kugéne Beauharn us, and 
mother and aunt of endless jenerations ot 
@mandees and royal personacas Lhe cele 
tiated Tcuchtenburg collection of pictures 
Uso telenged to her 

loday all the dourgeorsve of Munich have 
been visiting her as she hes im state I saw 
the crowd assembled before the great gates of 
the palice, and stopped the huge gates 
opencd , mm rushed the crowd, and half were 
received within the gateway J touund mys lt 
the foremost now of the remaining halt of the 
crowd and clos fo the closed gates Here I 
wanted «full half hour Lhe erowd was not 
puticularly se peed with the solemnity ot 
the occ wsion stood, squeezed up to the 
meat bronze gate fearfully anticipating either 
being crushed upon the cmbossed ornaments 
of the deors whilst wuting or being, when 
they opcned preempitated he wd-foremost b 
the nupetucsity of the crowd At tangs 
we entered, and much more comfortably 
than Thad expected But, af the crowd out- 
side the house of death had behaved m a most 
reverent manner—laughing, screaming jost 
ling—once within it, they behaved still worse 
T telt quite reheved when grave gend’armes 
and solemu servants stool ready at the head 
of the staucase to rebuke the notous mob 
Passing through two or three rooms aplendidly 
furnished but m desolate disorder, telling of 
the suddenness of the Duchess's decease, the 
heedless crowd crushed into a amall room 
hung with black cloth and barbaric es 
cutchcons, and brilliant with burnmy tapers 
In the centre of the room, upon an elevated 
couch, which was covered with black drapery, 
decorated with flowers im full bloom, and 
surrounded with tapers burumg in tall golden 
candlesticks, reclined the corpse ‘The corpse 
was arrayed im black velvet, and its pule 
brow crowned with a tiara of brilliante, from 
which fell a long veil of white lace, half 
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concealing the figure. ‘There was no longer: 
rouge upon the site, sunken cheeks ; but: 
there were the commanding profile, the’ 
strongly-arched eye-brows; the expression : 
was rather that of astonishment, than of re-. 
pose, Around the roum knelt the ladies of her | 
court, enveloped in long black crape veils, and | 
@ number of gentlemen in uniforms. On one 
side of the chamber stood an altar, where at 
various times in the day mass was celebrated. 
The Duchess is said to have been remarkably | 
handsome in her youth; according to a: 
pular belief, the peasants in Italy had 
Enelt before her and prayed, believing she 
was the onna. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon, a few 
days later, the funeral took place. I went to 
a house in the Theatine Strasse, up which 
stieet the procession was to puss. Already, 
at two o'clock, whilst 1 was at the Studio, 1 
heard the bells tolling from all the churches 
in the city; but the bells here toll in a much 
Jeas mournful manner than in England. As 
I crossed the Odean Platz, at the corner of 
which is the Leuchtenburg Palace, I saw a 
nuniber of soldiers in white and blue wuforms 
drawn up on horseback betore the palace. 
Beside the Theatine Church door stood a 
knot of priests, with a tall crimson banner. 
Foot soldiers were drawing up in line on 
either side the Theatine Street. My fricnds | 
the G.a, to whose house I now betook myself, 
live just opposite to the house of the Russian 
aasader, Which is a handsome old house ; 
in fact, the whole of the Theatine Strasse is 
very picturesyue, being one of the old streets 
of Munich ; and this added considerably to 
the effect of the procession as it approached. 
Of course, a dense crowd lined the street, 
standing as close us possible behind the hedge of 
soldiers which guarded either side of the space 
left open for the funeral train. Of course, too, 
all the windows were crowded. In the window 
of the principal éageof the Aimbassador’s house 
waa a group of ladies, in deep mourning. Op- 
re to us,in another house, we recognised the 
tembrandt head, beard, and cap of the Greek 
Patriarch. But now our attention was fixed 
upon the advancing funeral procession. First 
i ity w long train of the servants of the 
nobility, bearing torches. There were liveries 
of every colour and cut ; there was a gigantic 
Hungarian, in a dress of scarlet, light-blue, 
aud silver lace, and wearing a huge cap, 
decorated with a tall, stiff feather ; there were 
the servants of King Max, of King Ludwig, 
and of the various other reyal and ducal 
establishments here ; there were the servants 
of the old dead Duchess, wearing crape round 
their arme, atreaming from their cocked- 
hats ; and the amoke from their many torches 


bung above this train of retainers like a sad 
biack funeral veil. Next came the different 


Brotherhoods attached to the churches, who 
always make such a ital show in the 
processions here; the old men bareheaded, 
monotonously chanting, and following their 
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banners and crucifixes borne by boya, clothed 
in the same colour as the banners and crucifix- 
canopies—searlet, blue, amber, violet, green, 
and russet. The scene was rendered gay to 
the eye by the brilliant hues, but mournful 
to the imagination by the monotonous murmur 
of the old men. These Brotherhoods were 
followed in equal numbers by trains of priests, 
attired in robes of black and white, many of 
them singing, and preceded by crucifixes. 
There was the little band of the Franciscan 
Friars, who had put on short white linen 
robes above ther brown frocks, their pic- 
turesque brown hoods hanging over the white 
linen ; there were also the priests of the Hof 
Aapelle, with broad violet ribbons round their 
necks, to which was suspended a small cross 
of gold. Violet and scarlet attired priests 
preceded the Archbishop, who slowly moved 
along, a white mitre upon his head, a rich 
silver crosier in his hand, and his robes sup- 
ported on either side by a priest, himself a 
mass of golden embrvidery. And now, sur- 
rounded We court-pages dressed in white and 
blue, came on the hearse; the coffin lay— 
covered with a black velvet pall, emblazoned 
with the Leuchtenburg arms—upon a throne, 
beneath a black velvet canopy. Lions shrouded 
in crape watched the royal dead at the foot of 
the throne; diamond stars and orders glittered 
upon the coffin. The funeral car was drawn 
by six beautiful horses belonging to the 
Duchess, all richly caparisoned in gold and 
black trappings, and was driven by her old 
coachman., Bystanders relate that the old 
man lovked pieatly affected at thus, for the 
last time, conducting his mistress through the 
streets of Munich. They relate, also, that 
among the mourners who immediately followed 
the hearse, the brother of the Duchess, Prince 
Carl, who walked bareheaded between two of 
the young Princes, was a sad picture of grief : 
fur many years this brother and, sister hal 
been in daily habits of the greatest intimacy, 
and he now seemed to walk as ina fearful 
dream. After the Royal mourners came 
members of the Aristocracy, ambassadors froin 
foreign Courts, and the Officers of the Bavarian 
army, the Professors of the University wearing 
their robes, and the Corporation, also in their 
robes, brought up the rear. Trumpets brayed 
forth, and mingled shrily with the sounds of 
the muffled and crape-hung kettle-drums, as 
the train slowly passed along; the soldiers 
presenting arms to the corpse. And now the 
rain began to fall. 

Stragglingly and miserably did the pro- 
cession return through the wet streets, after 
having laid to rest the mortal remains of the 
Duchess beside the ashes of Eugéne Beau- 
harnais, which are mouldering away im the 
vaults of the dusky St. Michael's Church. The 
joyous music into which the military bands 

urst as they returned, seemed only, by con- 
trast, to render the scene more miserable. 
Thus was laid in the dust one of the grandees 
of the earth. 
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GETTING UP A PANTOMIME. 


in the streets, mince-pies, and our little boys 
and girls home for the hohdays. Kind- 
hearted people’s dunations for the poor-boxes. 
Turkeys from the country ; Goose Clubs in 
town ; plums and candied citron in the 
windows of the grocers’ shops ; hot elder- 
wine; snap-dragon ; hunt the slipper; and 
the butcher’s and baker’s quarterly bills. 
The great anniversary of humanity gives signs 
of its Ap DEGREs and with it the joyfulness, 
and unbending, and unstarching of while 
neckeloths, and genial charity, and genial 
hand-shaking and = good-fellowship, which, 
once a-year at least, dispel the fog of caste 
and prejudice in this land of England. Christ- 
mas is coming, and, in his jovial train, come 
also the Pantomimes. 

Goodness ! though we know them all by 
meri how we love those same Pantomimes 
still ! 
steal the same sausages, and have been asked 
hy the Pantaloon “how we were to-morrow |” 
for years and yenrs, how we delight in the 
same Clown and Pantaloon still! There 
can’t be anything esthetic in a pantomime— 
it must be deficient in the “unities;” it has 
iw “epopeea,” or anything in the shape of 
dramatic property, connected with it ; yet it 
must have something good about it to make 
us roar at the old, old jokes, and wonder at 
the old tricks, and be delighted with the old 
apang eo fairies, and coloured fires. Perhaps 
there may be something in the festive season, 
something contagious In the wintry jollity of 
the year, that causes us, churchwardens, house- 
holders, hard men of business, that we may 
be, forget parochial squabbles, taxes and 
water-rates, discount and agiotage, for hours, 
and enter, heart and soul, into participation 
and appreciation of the mysteries of “ Harle- 

uin Fee-fo-fum ; or the Enchanted Fairy of 
the Island of Abracadabra.” Possibly there 
may be something in the shrill laughter, the 
ecstatic hand-clapping, the shouts of triumph- 
ant laughter of the little children, yonder. 
It may be, after all, that the sausages, and 
the spangles, the tricks and coloured fires 
of Harlequin Fee-fo-fum may strike some 
long-forgotten chords ; rummage up long- 
hidden sympathies ; wake up kindly feelings 
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Though we have scen the same Clowns, 
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and remembrances of things that were, ere 


‘parochial squabbles, water-rates, and discount 
CuristMas is coming. Cold weather, snow. 


had being ; when we too were little children ; 
when our jackets buttoned over our trousers, 
and we wore frills round our necks, and lon 
blue sashes round our waists. Else why should 
something like a watermess in the eve, and a 
huskiness in the throat (not sorrowful, though) 
come over us, amid the most excruciatingly 
comic portion of the “come business 7” Hine 
why should the lights, and the music, the 
children’s laughter, and the spangled fairies 
conjure up that mind-picture, half dim and 
half distinct, of owr Christmases years ago; 
of “Magnall’s Questions,” and emancipation 
from the cane of grandmamma, who always 
kept sweet stuff in her pockets; of Uncle 
William, who was never without a store of 
half-crowns wherewith to “tip” us; of poor 
Sister Gussey, who died; of the childish joys 
and griefs, the hopes and fears of Christmas, 
in the year eighteen hundred and—— ; never 
mind how many. 

Hip, hip, hip! for the Pantomime, how- 
ever! Exultingly watch the Clown through 
his nefarious career ; roar at Jack-pudding 
tumbling ; admire the paint on his face ; 
marvel at the “halls of splendour” and 
“littering coral caves of the Genius of the 
Sea,” till midnight comes, and the green baize 
curtain rolls slowly down, and brown holland 
draperies cover the ormolu decorations of 
the boxes, Then, if you can spare half-an- 
hour, send the little children home to Bromp- 
ton with the best of governesses, and tarry 
awhile with me while I discourse of whiat 
goes on behind that same green curtain, 
of what has gone on, before the Clown 
could steal his sausages, or the spangled 
Fairy change an oak into a magic temple, or 
the coloured fires light up the “Home of 
Beauty in the Lake of the Silver Swans.” Let 
me, as briefly and succinctly as I can, en- 
deavour to give you an idea of the immense 
labour, and industry, and perseverance—of the 
nice ingenuity, and patient mechanical skill— 
of the various knowledge, necessary, nay, 
indispensable—ere Harlequin Fee-fo-fum can 
be put upon the stage; ere the green baize 
can rise, disclosing the coral caves of the 
Genius of the Sea. Let us put on the cap 
of Fortunio, and the stilts of Asmodeus ; let 
us go back to when the pantomime was bnt 
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an embryo of comicality, and, in its 
towards the of full-blown pantomime- 
hood, wateh the bours of the Ants belund 
the Baize-—anta, without sary ree , for, if 
ever there was a human ant hull, the working 
department of a theatre 1s something of that 
aort 

And mere amusement—jour mere cn 
hghtenment on a subject, of which my 
readers may possibly be ignorant, are not 
the sole objects I have in view I do 
honeatly think that the theatmeal profession 
and 1ts professors are somewhat calumniated , 
that people are rather too apt to call theatres 
sinks of imiquity and dens of depravity, and 
to «t down all actors as a specics of diverting 
vagabonds, who have acquired a knowledge 
of thei calling without study, and exercise it 
without labour I imagine, that rf a litt 
more were known of how bird working, in 
dustrious, and persevering theatncils, as a 
body, generally are,—of what haa to be done 
babi ihe scenes of a theatre, wl hew itis 
done for our amusciment—we should Took 
upon the drama with a mere favourable cye, 
and look upon even poor Jack pudding (when 
he has waahed the puut off his fic) with a 
littl. more charity and forbcarance 

Fortumto capped, then, we stind m the 

n room of the Theatre Royal, Hatton 

arden, one bleak Novembu mormng while 
the stayc manager rcads the manum.ipt of 
the opening to the now grand pantominc of 
Harlequin Fee tofum — Lhe ‘eal per 
formers-—the pantomuuists are not picscnt 
at thia reading, the lecture bang preliminary, 
and mtended for the sole behoof of the working 
ants of the theutacud ant lill—the fiphting 
ants will have anothcr reading to themselves 
This morning arc assembled the accnc painter, 
an individual bespattered from head to foot 
with ate of various colours, attured ma 
painted ragged blouse, a bittered cap, and 
shipshod slippers You would be tather sur 
puiacd to sce him turn out, when his work 3s 
over, dicascd like a gentleman (ashe is and an 
accomplished gentlunan to boot) Neu lim 
18 the property-man, also painted anl be 
spattered, and strongly perfumed with a 
mingled odour of glue and turpentine Then 
there is the carpenter, who twils a wide 


awake hat between his fugera and whose | 
attire generally betrays an embroidery of| ner, and Mr Rosin the 


shavings The leader of the band 19 present 
On the edge of a chair site the author— 
not necessarily a seedy man, with long hair 
ahd a manuscript peepmg out of his coat- 
pocket—but a well ‘3-50 ooking gentleman, 
probably , with rather a nervous an just 
now, and wineing somewhat, as the droning 
voice of the atage manager gives utterance to 
his comm combinations, and his creamist 
jokes are met with immovable stolidity from 
the persons present. Catch them laughing ! 
The scene bere 1s thinking of “heavy sets” 
and “ ous cloths,” instead of quips and conun- 
drums The carpenter cogitates on ‘ amks” 
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and “slides,” “strikes” and “pulls” The 
property-man ponders ruefully on the smmense 
number of come masks to model, and coral 
tranches to pamt, while the master and 
mistress of the wardrobe, whom we have 
hitherto omitted to mention, mentally cist up 
the number of ells of glazed calico, silk, satin, 
and velvet required Lastly, enthroned in 
awful magnificence in some dim corner, arts 
the management—a portly, port wine voiced 
management, may be, with a white hat, and a 
double eye glass with a broad mbbon This 
mcarnation of theatncal power throws m an 
occasional ‘ Good!” at which the author 
colours, and sings a mental pecan, vanied by 
wm eyaculition of “Cant be donc! —at 
which the dramatist winces drcadfully 
The reading over, a short, desultory con- 
versation fillows It would be better, Mr 
Brush, the punter, suzgests, to make the 
first scenc a ‘ close in, and not & sink” 
Mr Twuks, the carpenter—machimist, we 
méan—intimites in 4 scmewhat thie ttening 
manner, that he shall want a “power of nuls 
and screws, Winle the master of the wud- 
robe repudiitcs with respectful indignation, 
wi economical suggestion of the management 
touching the renovation of sore old ballet 
dicsses by means of new spangles, and the 
propriety of cutting up an old crimson vc lvet 
Curtun uscd some years before, into costumes 
for the sup rnumeruies As to the leader of 
the band he 15 slowly humming over a very 
‘ Jattlh Warblu of popular airs, which he 
thinks he cin mtroduce, while the stage 
manager, pencil ui hand, fights anucably with 
the withor as to the ‘cuts necessary to 
make the pantomime read with greater 
smaitness All, however, agree that it will 
do , wd to each working int 18 delivired a 
‘plot of what he or she his to manufx ture 
by a given time (generally 1 month or six 
weths from the day of reading) Mr Brus» 
bis a “plot of so many pairs of flats and 
wings, 80 many “borders” and set pieces go 
man) cloths and backings Mr Tichs hwa 
similar one, a8 it 18 his department to prepare 
the canvasses and machinery on which Mr 
Rrush subsequently paints Mr: Tagg the 
wardrobe keeper, is provided with a list of 
the funies’, demons’, kings’, guards’, and 
slives’ costumes he 16 da wee to confectron- 
eader, 18 presented 
with a alan reg copy of the pantomime itaclf, 
im order that he may study its principal 
points, ves arrange mr hare at music for 
ut g for poor Mi Gorget, the property- 
man, he rag ate In a sats of pitatle be- 
wilderment, holding in ns hand a portentous 
list of pope required, from ba crowns 
to red hot pokers We impetuoualy demands 
“How it’s all to be done in a month?” 
Done, 1t will be, notwithstandmg The stage 
manager departs in a hurry (in which stage 
managers generally are, twenty hours out of 
the twenty four), and, entrapping the Clown 
in the passage (who 14 an eccentric character 
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of immense comic abilities, and distinguished 
for training all sorts of animals, from the 
goose which follows him like a dog, to a 
jackass-foal which resides in his sitting- 
room), enters into an anigated pantomimic 
conversation with him, discoursing especial] 
of the immense number of “bits of fat” for 
him (Clown) in the pantomime. 

The author’s name we need not mention ; 
it will appear in the bill, as it has appeared 
in (and across) many bills, stamped and un- 
stamped, before. When the officials have 
retired, he remains awhile with the manage- 
ment—the subject of conversation mainly 
relating te a piece of grey paper, addressed 
to Messrs. Coutts, Drummonds, or Childs, 

For the next few days, though work has 

not actually commenced in all jts vigour, 
great preparations are made. Forests ot 
timber, so to speak, are brought in at the 
stage door. Also, bales of canvas, huge 
quantities of stuffs for the wardrobe ; toil- 
paper spangles and Dutch metal, generally. 
‘irkins of size, and barrels of whitening, 
arrive for Mr. Brush ; hundred-weights of 
glue and gold-leaf for Mr. Gorget, not for- 
getting the “power of nails and screws” for 
Mr Tacks. Another day, and the ants are 
all at work behind the baize for Harlequin 
Fee-fo-fum. 

Fortunio’s cap will stand us in good stead 
again, and we had better attach ourselves to 
the skirts of the stave manager, who is here, 


there, and everywhere, to sce that the work! 


is bemg properly proceeded with The car- 
penters have been at work since six o'clock 
this nice winter morning ; let us see how they 
are getting on after breakfast. 

We eross the darkened stage, and, ascending 
a@ very narrow stuircase at the back ieee 
mount into the lower range of “ fhes.” A mix- 


ture this of the between decks ofa ik arope- 


walk, and the old wood-work of the C 
at Brighton. 
ropes, cables, chains, 

Take care! or you wi 


1ain-pier 


the noise of wind, and which is close to the 
large sheet of copper which makes the 
thunder. The tin cylinder, filled with peas, 
used for rain and hail, is down-stairs ; but 
you may see the wires, or “travellers,” used 
by “flying fairies,” and the huge counter- 
weights and lines which work the curtain 
and act-drop. Up then, again, by a ladder, 
into range of flies, No. 2, where there 
are more pulleys, windlasses, and counter- 
weights, with bridges crossing the stage, and 
lines working the borders, and gas-pipes, with 
coloured screens, called “ mediums,” which are 
used to throw a lurid light of a moonlight 
on scenes ot battles or conflagrations, where 
the employment of coloured fires is not de- 
sirable. Another ladder (a rope one this 
time) has still to be climbed: and now we 
find ourselves close to the roof of the theatre, 
and in the carpenter’s shop. 
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Here are windlasses, capstans, : 

ulleys innumerable. : 
t stumble across the: 
species of winnowing-machine, used to imitate 
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Such a noise of sawing, and choppi 
hammering, and chiselling? The aor ae 
large one, its size corresponding to the area 
of the stage beneath. Twenty or thirty men 
are at work, putting together the framework 
of “ flats,” and covering the framework itselt 
with canvas. Some are constructing the long 
cylinders, or rollers, used for “drops,” or 
“cloths ;” while others, on their knees, are 
busily following with a hand-saw the outline 
of a rock, or tree, marked in red lead by the 
scene painter on eere (thin woed) required 
for a set piece. Mr. Tacks is in his glory, 
with his “power of nails and screws ” around 
him. He pounces on the official immediately. 
He must have “ more nails,” more “hands ;” 
spreading out his owu emphatically. Give 
him “hands!” The stage manager pacifies 
and promises. Stand by, there, while four 
brawny carpeniers rush from another portion 
of the “shop” with the “ Pagoda of Arabian 
Delights,” dimly looming through canvas and 
whitewash ! 

A curious race of men are these theatrical 
carpenters. Some of them growl bits of 
Italian operas, or melodramatic music, as 
they work. They are full of traditional lore 
of the “Lane” and the “Garden” in days of 
yore. Probably ther fathers and grand- 
fathers were theatrical before thom ; for it is 
rare to find a carpenter of ordinary life at stago 
work, or vice versd. Malignant members of 
the ordinary trade whisper even that their 
work never lasts, and is only fit for the ideal 
|carpentry of a theatre. There is a legend, 
also, that a stage carpenter being employed 
once to make a coffin, constructed it after the 

Harmlet manner, and ornamented it with scroll- 
work, ‘They preserve admirable discipline, and 
obey the master carpenter implicitly ; but, 
work once over, and out of the theatre, he is 
no more than one of themsclves, and takes 
beer with Tom or Bill, and the chair at their 
committee and sick club réunions, in a per- 
fectly republican and fraternal manner, 
These men labour from six in the morning 
until six in the evening; and, probably, as 
Fee-fo-fum is a “heavy pantomime,” from 
seven until the close of the performances. 
At night, when the battens below the flies 
are all lighted, the heat is somewhat oppres- 
sive : and, if you he on your face on the floor, 
and gaze through the chinks of the planking 
you will hear the music in the orchestra, and 
catch an occasional glimpse of the performers 
on the stage beneath, marvellously fore- 
shortened, and microscopically diminished. 
The morning we pay our visit, a rehearsal is 
going on below, and a hoarse command is 
wafted from the stage to “stop that hammer- 
ing” while Marc Antony is pronouncing his 
oration over the dead body of Cesar. The 
stage manager, of course, is now wanted 
down-stairs, and departs, with an oft-iterated 
injunction to “get on.” We, too, must “ 
on” without him; which, still using For- 
tunio’s invisibility, we will endeavour to do, 


We enter another carpenter's shop, smaller, 


but on the same level, and occupying a space 
above the horge-shoe ceiling of the audience 
part of the theatre. A sort of martello of 
wood occupies the centre of this apartment, 
its summit going through the roof. This is 
at once the veutilator, and the “chandelier 
house” of the theatre. Lf we open a small 
door, we can descry, a8 our eyes become 
accustoined to the semi-darkness, that it is 
floored with iron, in ornamented seroll-work, 
aud opening with a hinged trap. We can 
see the ropes and pulleys, to which are 
euspended the great centre chandelier, and 
by which it is hauled up every Monday 
morning to be cleaned. More carpenters are 
busily at work, at bench and trestles, sawing, 
luing, hammeng. Hark ! we hear a noise 
ike an eight-day clock on a gigantic pseale 
running duwn, They ure letting down a pair 
of flats in the paimting-room. Let us see 
what they are about in the painting-room 
itself, 

Pushing aside a door, for evcr on the swing, 
we enter an apartment, somewhat narrow, 
if taken in comparison with its length, but 
very lofty. Half the roof, at least, is skylight. 
A longitudinal aperture in the flooring 
traverses the room close to the wall. This is 
the “cut,” or groove, half a foot wide, and 
Reventy feet in depth, perhaps, in which 
hangs a seiven of wood-work, called a 
“frame.” On this frame the scene te be 
painted is placed; and, by means of a 
counter-weight and a windlass, is worked up 
and down the cut, as the painter may require ; 
the aky being thus as convenient to his han 
as the lowest stone or bit of foliage in the 
foreground, When the scene is finished, a 
signal is given to “stand clear” below, and a 
bar in the windlass being removed, the frame 
slides with immense celerity down the cut 
to the level of the stage Jlere the car- 
pentors remove the flats, or wings, or what- 
ever else may have been painted, aud the 
empty frame is wound up again into the 
painting-room. Sometimes, instead of a cut, a 
“bridge” is used. In this case the scene itself 
remaipy stationary, and the painter stands on 
a platform, which is wound up and down by 
& windlass as he may reyuire it—a ladder 
oe placed against the bridge if he wishes 
to descend without shifting the position of 
his platform, When the scene is finished, a 
trap is opened in the floor, and the scene 
ely by ropes tu the bottom. The “cut” 
and frame are, it is needless to say, most con- 
venient, the artist being always able to 
contemplate the full effect of his work, and 
to provide himself with what colours, or 
sketches, he may need, without the trouble 
of ascending and descending the ladder. 

Mr, rush, more bespattered than ever, 
with a “double tie” brush in his hand, is 
knocking the colour about, bravely. Five or 
six good men and true, his assistants, are also 
employed on the scene he is painting—the 
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fairy palace of Fee-fo-fum, perchance. One 
is seated at a table, with something very like 
the toy theatres of our younger days, on 
which wg used to enact that wonderful 
“ Miller and his Mgn,” with the famous cha- 
racters (always in “one fierce attitude of tri- 
umphant defiance, we remember) of Mr. Park 
before him. It is, in reality, a model of the 
stage itself; and the little bits of pasteboard 
he 18 cutting vut and pasting together form 
portions of a scene he 1s modelling “to scale ” 
for the future guidance of the carpenter. 
Another is fluting columns with a thin brush 
called a “quill tool,’ and a long ruler, or 
* miudaieadee ” Different portions of the 
scene are allotted to different artists, accord- 
ing to their competence, from Mr. Brush, who 
finishes and touches up everything, down to 
the fustian-jackcted whitewasher, who is 
“priming” or giving a preparatory coat of 
whiting and size to a pair of wings. 

If you are at all curicus to know how the 
brilliant scenes you see at night are painted, 
you nay watch the whole process of a pair of 
fluts growing into a beautiful picture, under 
Mr. ki ush’s eaperienced hands, First, the 
scene, Well primed, and looking hke a gigantic 
sheet of coarse cartridge paper ou a stretcher, 
is placed on the frame; then, with a lon 
pole, cleft at the end, and in which is stue 
a piece of charcoal, Mr. Brush hastily scrawls 
(as it seems) the outline of the scene he ig 
about to pamt. Then, he and his assistants 
“draw an” a finished outline with a small 
brush and common ink, which, darkening as 
it dues, allows the outhne to shine through 
the finest layers of colour, Then, the white- 
washer “labourer,” as he is technically called, 
is summoned to “lay in” the great masses of 
colour, sky, wall, foreground, &e., which he 
dves with huye brushes. Then, the shadows 
are “picked in” by assistants, to whom enters 
speedily Mr, Brush, with a sketch in one 
hand and brushes in the other, and he finishes 
—fiuishes, too, with a delicacy of manipulation 
and nicety of touch which will rather sur- 
ee you—previously impressed as you may 
ave been with an idea that scenes are 
painted with mops, and that scenic artists 
are a superior clins of house-painters. Stay, 
here is the straight line of a cornice to be 
ruled from one part of the scene to the 
other, a space fifty feet wide, perhaps. Two 
labourers, one at either end, hold a string 
tightly across where the desired line is to be. 
This string has beeu well rubbed with pow- 
dered charcoal, and, being held up in some 
part, for a moment, between the thumb and 
hnger, and then smartly vibrated on to the 
canvas, again leaves a mark of black char- 
coal along the whole length of the line, which 
being followed by the brush and ink, serves 
for the guide line of the cornice, Again, the 
wall of that magnificent saloon has to be 
covered with an elaborate ecroll-work pat- 
tern. Is all this outlined by the hand, think 
you? No; a sheet of brown paper, perforated 
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with pin-holes with a portion of the desired 

ttern, is laid against the scene ; the whole 
Is then gently beaten with a worsted bag full 
of powdered charcoal, which, penetrating 
pee i the pin-holes, leaves a dotted outline, 
capable of repetition ad infinitum by shifting 
the pattern. This is called ‘ pouncing’ 
Then some of the outlines of decoration are 
“stencilled;” but for foliage and rocks, 
flowers and water, I need not tell you, my 
artistical friend, that the hand of Mr. Brush 
is the only pouncer and stenciller. For so 
grand a pantomime as “ Fee-fo-fum,” a scene 
will, probably, after artistic completion, be 
enriched with foil paper and Dutch metal. 
Admire the celerity with which these pro- 
cesses are effected. First, an assistant cuts 
the foil in narrow strips with a penknife ; 
another catches them up hke magic, and glues 
them ; another claps them on the canvas, and 
the scene is foiled. Then Mr. Brush advances 
with a pot, having a lamp beneath, filled with 
#& composition of Hureindy pitch, rosin, glue, 
and bees-wax, called “mordant.” With this 
and a camel-hair brush he delicately outlines 
the parts he wishes gilt. Half-a-dozen assist- 
ants rush forward with books of Dutch metal, 
and three-fourths of the scene are covered, in 
a trice, with squares of glittering dross, The 
superfluous particles are rubbed off with a 
dry brush, and, amid a very Danaean shower 
of golden particles, the outlines of mor- 
dant, to which the metal has adhered, be- 
come gradually apparent in a glittering 
net-work, 

All around this chamber of the arts are 
hung pounces and stencils, like the brown- 
bal patterns in a tailor’s shop. There isa 

ge running right round the room, on which 
is placed a long row of pots filled with the 
colours used, which are ground in water, and 
subsequently tempered with size, a huge 
eauldron of which is now simmering over the 
ample fire-place. The colour-grinder himself 
stands before a table, supporting an ample 
stone slab, on which, with a marble muller, 
he is grinding Dutch pink lustily. The 
painter’s palette is not the oval one used by 
picture painters, but a downright four legged 
table, the edges of which are divided into 
compartments, each holding its separate dab 
of colour, while the centre serves as a space 
whereon to mix and graduate the tints, The 
whitewashed walls are scrawled over with 
rough sketches and memoranda, in charcoal 
or red lead, while a choice engraving, here 
and there, a box of water colours, some deli- 
cate fluwers in a glass, some velvet drape 
pinned against the wall, hint that in this 
timber-roofed, unpapered, uncarpeted, size- 
and-whitewash-smelling workshop, there is 
Art as well as Industry, 

Though it is only of late years, mind you, 
that scene-painters have been reco 


gnised as 
artists at all. They were called daubers, 


whitewashers, paper-hangers, by that class of stage purses. 


artista to whom the velvet cap, the turn-down 
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collars, and the ormolu frame, were as the 
air they breathed. These were the gentle- 
men who thought it beneath the dignity of 
art to make designs for wood engravers, to 
paint porcelain, to draw patterns for silk 
manufacturers. Gradually they found out 
that the scene-painters made better archi- 
tects, landscape painters, professors of per- 
spective, than they themselves did. Graduall 
they remembered that, in days gone by, such 
men as Salvator Rosa, Inigo Jones, and Phili 
de Loutherbourg were scene-painters; an 
that, in our own times, one Stanfield had not 
disdained size and whitewash, nor a certain 
Roberts thought it derogatory to wield the 
“double tie” Sirus, Scene-painting thence- 
forward looked up; and even the heavy 
portals of the Academy moved creakiugly on 
their hinges for the admittance of dis” 
gwuashed professors of scenic art. 

We have been hindering Mr. Brush quite long 
enough, I think, even though we are invisible ; 
so let us descend this crazy ladder, which leads 
from the painting-room down another flight 
of stairs. So: keep your hands out before 
you, and tread cautiously, for the manage- 
ment is chary of gas, and the place is pitch 
dark. Now, as 1 open this door, shade your 
eyes with your hand a moment, lest the snd- 
den glare of light dazzle you. 

This is the “ property room.” Tn this vast, 
long, low room, are manufactured the “pro- 
pertics "—all the stage furniture and para- 
phernalia required during the performance of 
a play. Look around you, and wonder. The 
walls and ceiling are hung, the floor and 
tables cumbered with properties :—Shylock’s 
knife and scales, Ophelia’s coffin, Paul Pry’s 
umbrella, Macbeth’s truncheon, the caldron 
of the Witches, Harlequin’s bat, the sickle of 
Norma, Mambrino’s helmet, swords, lanterns, 
banners, belts, hats, daggers, wooden sirloins 
of beef, Louis Quatorze chairs, papier-mfché 
goblets, pantomime masks, stage money, 
whips, spears, lutes, flasks of “rich bur- 

‘andy,” fruit, rattles, fish, Dente images, 
lrums, cocked hats, spurs, and bugle-horns, are 
strewn about, without the slightest attempt at 
arrangement or classification. Tilted against 
the wall, on one end, is a four-legged banquet- 
ing table, very grand indeed,—white marble 
tup and golden legs. At this table will noble 
knights and Jadies feast richly off wooden 
fowls and brown-paper pies, 5 ear mean- 
while, deep potationsof toast-and-water sherry, 
or, haply, golden goblets full of nothing at all. 
Some of the goblets, together with elaborate 
flasks of exhilarating emptiness, and dishes 
of rich fruit, more deceptive than Dead Sea 
apples (for they have not even got ashes 
inside them), are nailed to the festive board 
itself. On very great occasions the bow! is 
wreathed with cotton wool, and the viands 
smoke with a cloud of powdered lime. Dread- 
fully deceptive are these stage banquets and 
The haughty Hospodar of 


Hungary drinks confusion to the Bold Bandit 
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of Bulgaria in a liquorless cup, vainly thirst- 
ing, meanwhile, rs a pint of Sib. porter 


frum the adjacent hosttIry Deep are his 
retainers in the enjoyment of Warden pies 
and lusty capons, while ther too often empty 
interiors cry doloronsly for three 
cold boiled beef Liberal is he also of broad 
flurins, and purses of moidores, accidentally 
drawing, perchance, at the same tumc, a Lom 
bardian dclantuie for his boots from the 
breast of lis doublets The meat 1s a sham, 
and the wine 4 sham, and the moncy a sham , 
but are there no otha shams, oh, brothers 
and sisters ' besides those of the footlights ? 
IJave I not dined with my legs unde: sham 
mahogany, uluminated by sham wax lghts ? 
Iias nut a sham hostcas helped me to sham 
boiled turkcy? Was not my shun health 
been drunk by sham fnends! D> J know 
no haughty Hospodar of Hungary myself? 

Ihere mw one prece, and one picec only on 
the stage 1 which a zeal binquet—a genuine 
spread—is provided That prc 1s ‘No 
Seong No Suppar However small may be 
the thcatre—howeva low the atite of the 
financ¢s—the immemorial tradition is 1¢ 
spected, and a real leg of mutton jyraces the 
board Once, the chroniclk gocs, there wis a 
heartless monstcr, 10 property man shape, who 
substituted a dish of mutton chops tor the 
historical geyot Execration, abhorrence ¢x 
pulsion followed his iniquitous frau, ani le 
was, fiom that day a property man accursed 
Cunously enough, wlule the leg of mutton in 
‘No Song No Supper as always real the 
cake, introduced an the same prce is wsanva 
nmably a counterfcit—the old stock wooden 
cake of the theatre When it shall be known 
why waiters wear whute neckcloths ind dust 
inen shorts and aukle jacks the proximate 
cause of this discrepancy will, perhaps, be 
pointed out 

lo return to the property room of the 
‘Theatre Royal, Hatton Garden M1 Gorget, 
the property ‘maste:, a8 he is called, 1s 
working with almost delirious dustry He 
haa an impenal crown on his head (recently 
it—-the crown not the heal—and placed 
there to dry), whnle on the table before ham 
hes a mass of modelling clay, on which hi 
nimble fingers are shaping out the matrin of 
a monstrous human face, for a pantomimnc 
musk How quickly, and with what tacility 
he moulds the hideous physiognomy into 
shipe—squiczing the eyelids, flattening the 
hose elongating the mouth, furnowing the 
cheoks ! hen this clay model 1s fmished, 1t 
will be well oiled, and a «ast taken from it in 
plaster: of Pans. Into this caat ener again 
strips of brown paper, well glued and ef 
will be pasted, a pecres thickness 18 
obtained When dry, the cast 1s rm moved, 
and the hardened mask ready for 
ecolourmg At this latter process, an assistan 
whoae nose and cheeka are pientifully sarchad 
with Dutch metal and s es of glut, 18 at 
work Hes very liberal with rose pink to 
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the noses, black to the 7 beanie and white 
to the eye. Then Mra. Gorget, a mild little 
woman, who has been assiduously spangling 
a demon's helmet, proceeds to ornament the 
masks with huge magses of oakum and horse- 


nn’orth of hau, red, brown, and black, which are destined 


to se1ve as their coiffure Busily other assist- 
ants are painting tables, gilding goblets, and 
manufacturing the multifarious and bewilder- 
ingly muscellaneous articles requued in the 
“comic business ’ of a pantomime the 
sausages which the Clown purlouus, the bustle 
he takes from the young lady, the fish, eggs, 
ultry, warming pans, babies, pint pote, 
utcher s traya, and legs of mutton, mncidental 
to his checkered carter 

Othcre besides adults are useful in the pro- 
pertyroom A bnght cycd little gurl, Mr 
Gorgets youngest, 14 gravely speckling a 
plum pudding , while her brother, a stalwart 
rogue cf eleven sits on a stool with a pot full 
of yelluw ochre in one hand and a biush im 
the other, with which he 1s giving a plentiful 
coat of brisht ycllow colour to a row contain- 
ing a doven purs of hunting boots These 
atticles of costume will gleam to night on the 
kgs and fect of the huntsmen of his highness 
the Hospodar with whom you arc already 
acquainted ‘Their wearers will stamp their 
soles on the metry green swird—ha ha '— 
waving wbove thar heids the tim porringeis, 
al eels to coutain Rhine wince or Bacrische 

ras) 

Mr Gorgit will have no easy task for the 
next threo weeks J4¢ will have to be up early 
and late until Fee fs fum 18 sruducad: The 
nightly pestormiuices hive meanwhile, to 
be attended te and any new prc perties 
wanted must be made anl wy old ones 
s} ult must be replaced m additun to what 18 
re yuned tor the pantomime And something 
more than comm n abilitics must have abiding 
place im a property man although he does 
not receive uncommonly lhbcral remuneration 
He must be a deccnt uphoulsterer, a carpenter, 
a wig maker, a pante: a decorator, accurate 
as rezards historical propriety, a shilfal 
modcller, a fwuile carver, a tasteful ¢em- 
bi oidere:_ a general handy man and jack of all- 
truks Ue must hnow something of pyro- 
technics, a good deal of carving and zilding, 
and a little of mechanics For this he gets, 
perhaps fifty shillmgs 1 weck 

Let us come away from the yroperty room, 
giving a glance into that grim, cavernous, 
coal holey place on the left, where all the 
bioken up, used out properties are thiown, 
and is a svat of limbo of departed pantomimes , 
and peeping cur usly also into the room, 
where, on racks and on hooks, are arranged 
the cutrasses, muskets, swords, spears and 
yeomanry helmets, which form the armoury 
of the thiatre. ime presses, and we 
must have a look at the proceedings in the 
wardrobe 

Mr Baster 1s busily stitching, with many 
other stitchers (females) all of a iow His 
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place of work is anything but lage, and 
movement is rendered somewhat inconve 
nient, moreover, by a number of heavy 
presses, crammed to repletion with the cos 
tumes of the establishment Mr Baste: has 
been overhauling his stock, to sec what he 
can conveniently use again, and what 1s really 
wanted new e has passed in itview the 
crumson velvet noblemen, the gieen seize re- 
tamers, the spangled courtiers, the glazed calico 
alaves, the “shirts,” ‘ shapes,’ Romaldis,” 
and “ co ae of other days He has held 
up to the light last yeuw’s Clowns druss, and 
shakes lis head ruefully, when he contem 
plates the rents and rivings, the rgs and 
tatters, into which that ouce brilliant costume 
is reduced Clown must, evidently, be new 
all over Has forc woman 1s busy spangling 
Harlequin s patch work diess , while, in the 
hands of his assistants, sprites indgenu slives 
and cvil spirits, ate i various stajes of com 
letion So, im the Jadies wardiobe, where 
188 de Loggie and her assistants ue stitching 
fo. deir life, at Sea nymphs, and Suns’, and 
Llfins costume, umd where Miss Mezzanine, 
who 1s to play Columbine, 1s agoniin,ly 
inquisitive as to the fit of her skut and 
spangles | 
Work, work, work, cverywhere ,—in the 
bleak mornn g, when plry gc cis of the previous 
night have scarcely finished them first sleep, 
at mht, to the music uf the orchestia below, 
and amid the hot glic of the gis) | Mr Tacks 
cairics screws in his waistcort pockets, and 
screws inius mouth Mr Gcrget grown sbso 
lutely aand with luc, while lis assist mts 
hevls and hands arc unpk aswmtly enriched 
with Dutch metal and to paper, and the 
staircase 18 blocked up with fiwtic waiters 
laden with chops and stout for Mr Brush and 
his assistants Lhe management smiles ap 
a mn! Y ind wines igen y, occasionally, as 
oxy, day draws neat, the stise manaler 
Is uncewing in his ‘ getons All day long 
the priv ate door of the manazement 1s as» led | 
by emussaries from Mi Lacks for mote nails, 
from M: Brush for more Ven tian red and, 
burnt sienna, from Mi Buster for more 
velvet, froma Mi Gorget for more glue ‘The 
Manizement moves uncasily m its chur 
“ Great expense, itsays * Ititsh uld fail! 
“Give us more nuls, hands, Venti red, 
velvet, and glue, aud we ll not ful, chorus 
the auts behind the baizc 
Nor must you suppose that the panto 
minmists—Clown, Harlequin, Pintaloon, and 
Columbine—nor the actors plryimg in the cpen 
ings nor the fanies who fly, nor the demons 
who how], nor the sprites who tumble, irc idle 
Every day the openmg and comic scenes are re 
hearsed Lvery day a melancholy man, ¢ Uled 
the repetiteur, takes his station on the stage 
which 1s illumined by one solitary gas }ct, and 
tothe dolou: music he conjures trom hi» fiddle 
the pentomune ui over suits of Loarse linen, 
tumble, dance, jump, and perform other gym- 
Mastic exercises in the gloom, wutal ther bones 
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ache, and the perspiration streams from ther 
lambs 


Work, work, work, and Christmas-eve 13 


here Nails, hammers, paint brushes, needles, 
muscles and hmbs gang in every direc- 
tion Mr Brush has not had his boots 


cleaned for a week, and has forgotten what 
shects and counterpanes mean No sna 

dragon tor Mi Tacks, no hunt the slipper fur 
Mi Goget Pleasant Christmas greetings 
and goud wishes, though, and general surmises 
that the pantomime will be a § stunning’ one 
Chiistmas day, and, alas and alack! no 
Christmis becf and pudding, save that from 
the cook shop, and perchance the spare repast 
in the covered basin which httle Polly Bruggs 
Liungs stulwa:rt Bul Bruggs, the carpenter, 
who 13 popul nly supposed to be able to carry 


i ai of wine beneith cach arm  Tncesgant 
hd idling from the sepetiteur “Trip,” ‘rally,” 
ani jump, for the pintomiumists Work on 


the strc, which is covered with canvas, and 
stoopin,, punters, wot king with brushes stuck 
m baml oo walking sticks Work in the flies, 
and wok undcine ith the stage, on the um 
biajeous niezzonme floor, where the cellar 
meu ae busily slinging “suks ’ and “ rises, ’ 
wid greasing traps An overflow of proper 
tics qelae g the gicen room, Luge masks Nest 
al) Wn NurOW pissiges, pantomime wheel- 
bariows ind bitrcl organs b set you at every 
atep So ull Christmas night 

Hwrieh for Boxing diy! The ‘compli 
ments of the season,’ and the “or, mal dust 
min = Jommy and Billy (suffermg slightly 
from in gee stand with the nows glued 
a, Uunst the window panes at home, watching 
anaiously the rain in the puddles, or the 
accumulating snow on the house tops Little 
Marys mind as filled with radiant visions of 
th acsplendcut sashes she is tu wear, and the 
£2t,¢ us firics she 1s to see |= John, the toot- 
mun, 14 to escort the housemud ity the pit, 
even do Buarrikin, of the Ncw Cut, who sells 
us own cauliflowers, will treat his “ uiesus ” toa 
scat in the gallery for the first performance of 
Work juin Lee fo fun 

Ihere—the list clmk of the hammer i» 
head, the list stroke of the brush, and the 
last stitch of the ncedle Lhe management 
glances with anxious wproval at the elsbo- 
ratcly funny bill prepared of the evening s 
entertainment It 1s six vo clock in the even 
ing Lhe Clown (Signor Brownarun, of the 
Iheatres Royal) has a jug of barleywater 
made, his only beverage during his tumbbng, 
ind ausiously assures Jumuclf that there is a 
rod hot poker imtroduced into the comic bust 
utes, ‘elu, says he, “the pantomime is surc 
totul It 1s astonishing what a close connec 
tion there us between the success of a panto- 
mime and that red hot poke: Seven o'clock, 
and one last frantic push to get Syereening 
ready ‘lommy, Billy, eon Papa an 
Mamma, arrive in tics, broughams, or cabs 
The fvotman and housemaid are smiling in 
the pit, and Joc Barnkin is amazingly jolly 
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and thirsty, with his “miesus in the gallery 
Now then, “Mus!” ‘ Play up!” “ Order, 
order?” and “Throw him over!” “ George 
Barnwell,” or “Jane Shore,’ maudible of 
course, and then “Hiurkquin Fee to-fum, or 
the Enchanted Fairy of the Island of Abraca- 
dabra.” Fun, trol, and gaicty , splendour 
beauty, and bluc fue, hey for fun! “How 
are you to moyrow ? and J hope sucecss ind 
crowded houses till the middle of February, 
both for the sike of the author the mana,ze- 
ment, and the Iheatre Royal, Hatton Garden, 
generally 

The ants belund the buvze have worked 
well but they have ther 1¢ward m the 
“glorioun success of the pantomune the 
have labourcd so hard at Ihcy may was 
thu faces and have thei boots cleaned now 
and who shall say that they do not dcserve 
their beer to night, and thea poor salarics next 
Saturday ! 

Dear icaders, as Chiistm is tame comes on, 
pause a htth cre you uttaly condaumn tt cse 
poor plty acting pe phe as utter prothrates 
as micclumable rogues and vagabon ls Con 
sider how har 1 they work how precarious 1s 
ther employment, how honestly they endea 
vour to eain ther Jiving, and to do theu 
duty in their state of life Admit that there 
18 BoTMe skill, some industry, some perse ve 
vance imnll this not misdn ected if promoting 
harmiloss fancy and am ocent mith 
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A SLRANGEX s#lory was once told me by a 
Levantine lady of my acquamtance which I 
shall endeavour to 1c late—as fru as 1 um able 
with the neccessary abridgments—in her own 
words The circumstances undur which she 
told 1 were peculiat Lhe family had just 
Inen disturbed by the visit of a ghost—a real 
ghost, visible, 1f not palpable Shc was not 
what may be called superstitions , and though 
following with more or less assiduity ins 
practices of her religion, was afflicted now and 
then with a fit of perfect matenalam I was 
surprised, therefore, to hear her relate, with 
ever) appearance of profound faith, the follow 
a eae _ 

here 13 an old house in Bey rout, which, for 
many successive ycars, was inhabited by 
Christian family It is of great extent and 
waa of yore htted for the dwelling of a prime 
The tannly had, indeed, in early times been 
very rich , and almost tabulous accounts are 
current of the we uth of sta founder, Fadlallah 
Dahan He was a merchunt, the owner of 
ships, the htter-out of caravans The rezions 
ot the East and of the West had been viaited 
by lim, and, after undersoing as many 

and adventures as Sinbad he had 
returned to spend the latter days of his hfe in 
his native city He built, accordingly, a 
t dwelling, the courts of which he 

adorned with mmable fountams, and the 
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chambers with sulk divans , and he was envied 
on account of ns prosperity 

But, in the restlessness of his early years, 
he had omitted to marry, and now found 
himself near the close of his career without 
an heir to inherit his wealth and to per- 
petuate hig name This reflection often div- 
turbed him, yet he was unwilhng to take 
a wife because he was old Every now 
and then, 1t 18 true, he saw men olde: than he, 
with fewer teeth and whiter beards taking to 
their bosoms maidens that bloomed like peaches 
just begining to ripen against a wall, and 
his friends, who kuew he would give a magni 
ficent marnage feast, urged him to do hkc- 
wise Once he looked with pleasure on a 
young person of net too tender ye irs, whose 
micuts purposely presented h rto him, but 
having asked her in a whisper whether she 
would hke ts murry 1 withered old gentler wm 
Inkhe himaclf she frankly confessed 1 pre 
ference tur his handsome young clark, Harma, 
who euncd a hundud piastres a month 
Fadlallih laujhed philosophicilly, and took 
ene that the young ¢cuple should be marned 
unter hy py waspices 

One diy he wis procceding along the street, 
grively and slowly—sui10unded by a number 
cf merchants y1roud to walk by hus side, and 
followed Ly two or thiee young men, who 
pressed nea am ade: to be thought of the 
company, and thus establish their credit— 
when wm old woman espving him, began to 
ery out, ‘ Leh! yeh! this is the nian who 
hi no wife and no child—this 1s the man 
who 18 going to die and leave his fortune to 
be robbed by his servants, or confiscated by 
the governol ' And yet he has a sagacious 
nuse’ —(tne Orientals have observed that there 
1s wisdom in #& nose)—‘ and a beard as lon 
asimy back! Yeh! yeh! what a wonderfu 
sight to sce ! 

Fadlalluh Dah&u stopped, and setorted, 
smiling ‘ Yeh! yeh ' thisis the woman that 
blames .n old man for not marrying a young 
wif ch! yeh! what a wonderful sight 
to see!” 

‘Lhen the woman rephed, “O my lord, every 
piss tal curls not in the same direction nor 
dors every maiden admire the pissing quality 
ot youth If thou wilt, I will bestow on thee 
a wife, who will love thee as thou lovest thy- 
self and serve thee as the angels serve Alla 
She 39 more beautiful than any of the 
daughters of Beyrout, and her name 18 Selima, 
a name ot good augury 

fhe friends of badlallah laughed, as did the 
young nen who followed in ther wake, and 
Ww col him to go and sce this peerless beauty, 
if it were only for a yoke A gly, he 
told the woman to lead the way, But she 
said he must mount his mule, for they had 
to go some distance into the country He 
mounted and, with a single servant, went 
forth from the gates—the woman preceding 
~—and rode until he reached a m 
the mountains Here, m a poor hittle 
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house, he found Selima, clothed in the 
very commonest style, engaged in making 
divan cushions She was a marvellously 
beautaful girl, and the heart of the merchant 
at once be to yearn towards her yet he 
endeavou to restram himself, and said, 
“This beautiful thing 1s not for me” But the 
woman cned out, “Selma wilt thou consent 
to love this old man?’ The girl gazed in his 
face awhile and then, folding her hands across 
her bosom, said, “ Yes, for there is goodness 
in his countenance” Fadlallah wept with 
joy, and, returning to the city, announced his 
approiching mariage to his fnends Ac 
cording to custom, they expressed civil sur 
~piise to his face, but when his back was 
turned, they whispered that he was an old 
fool, and had been the dupe of 1 she ad 
venturer 

The marnage took place with ceremonies 
of royal migmficence , and Selma, who 
RnR | unmoved fiom extreme poverty to 
abundant riches seemed to merit the position 
of the greatest lady m Beyrout Never 
wis womin more prudent than she No one 


ever knew her previous lustory, nor that of. 


her mother Some said that 1 life of misery 
perhaps of shamc, was before them, when this 
unexprcted marriage took place Selmas 
gratitude to Fidlall ch wis unbounded, and 
out of grititude grew love Lhe merchant 
daily offercd up thanks for the bright diamond 
which had come to shine in his hous 

In due time a child was born, a boy 
lively as his mother , and they named lnm 
Halil With what joy he was reccived, 
what festivities announced the glad imtelh 
gence to the town may casily be imazined 
Selma and Fidlallth resolved to devote 
themaives fo his education and determined 
that he should be the most accomplished 
youth of Bar er Shim But a long successx n 
of children followed each more beautiful than 
the former—some boys some Juls, and every 
new comer wis recived with aiditional de 
light and still grinder ceremonies, so that 
the people began to say, “Is this a race of 
sovereigns } 

Now, Hal! grew up to the age of twelve— 
still a charming Jid, but the parents, Uways 
tully occupied by the last arrival, had not 
carried out then project of education He 
was as wild and untamed as a colt, and spent 
more of his time m the street than in the com 
pany of his mother who by degrees began to 
ook upon him with a kind of calm friend 
ship due to strangers  Fadlallah, 1s he took 
his accustomed walk with his merchant friends 
used from time to tame to encounter 1 ragged 
boy fighting in the streets with the sons of 
the Jew butcher , but his eyes beginning to 
grow dim, he often passed without recog 
ming him One day, however, Halil, breath 
less and bleeding, ran up and took retuge 
beneath the skirts of his mantle from a crowd 
of savage urchms Fadlallah was amazed, and 
saad, “, my son—for I think thou ait my 
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son—-what evil hath befallen thee, and where- 
fore do I see thee m this state?” The boy, 
whose voice was choked by sobs, looked up 
into his face, and sud, “Father, I am the son 
of the mchest merchant of Beyrout, and be- 
hold, there 15 no one so little cared for as I” 

Fadlallah’s conscience smote him, and he 
i the boy’s bleeding face with the corner 
of his silk caftan, and blessed him , and, taking 
him by the hand, led him away ‘The mer- 
chants smiled benignl} one to the other, and, 
pointing with their thumbs, said, “ We have 
seen the model youth!” 

Whilst the y laughed and sneered, Fadlallah, 
humbled yet resolved, returnéd to his house, 
leading the ragged Hall, and entered his 
wifes chamber Selima was playing with her 
seventh child, and teaching 1t to hsp the word 
‘Boba —about the amount of education 
which she had found time to bestow on each 
of her offspring When she saw the plight of 
her eldest son she frowned, and was about to 
scold him , but Fadlallah intci posed, and s ud, 
“Wife, speak no harsh words We have not 
done our duty by this boy May God forgive 
us but we have loohed on those children 
that have bloomed fiom thee, more as play- 
things than as deposits for wlich we are 
responsible = Wali has become a wild out of 
doors lad, doubting with some reason of our 
love It.18 too late to biing him back to the 
destiny we had dreamt of, but he must not 
be left to grow up thus uncarnd for I havea 
brother established in Bassora , to him will I 
send the lad to lewn the arts of commerce, 
and to exercise lumself in adventure, as hns 
fathe: did before him  Bestow thy blesamg 
upon him, Schma (here the good old mans 
voice trembled), and may God im his mercy 
forgive both thee and me for the neglect 
which has made this parting necessary [ 
shall knw that I am forgiven if before I go 
d wn into the tomb my son i¢ctuin a wise 
and sober man not unmundful that we gave 
him life and foigetting that, until now, we 
have given him little else 

selima laid her seventh child an its cradle 
of carved wood, and drcw Halil to her bosom , 
and Fadlallah knew that she loved him stall, 
because shc kissed his face regardless of the 
blood and dirt that stamed it She then 
washed him and dressed him and gave him a 
purse of gold and handed him over to his 
father , who had resolved to send him off by 
the caravan that started that very afternoon 
Halil, surprised and made happy by unwonted 
caresses, was yet delighted at the idea of 
beginning an adventurous life, and went 
away, manfully stifling his sobs, and endea- 
vouring to assume the grave deportment of a 
merchant Selima shed a few tears, and then, 
attracted by a crow and a chuckle from the 
cradle, began to tickle the infants soft double 
chin, and went on with her interrupted lesson, 
‘ Baba, Baba!” 

Hahl started on his journey, and having 
passed through the Valley of Robbers, the 
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Vailey of Lions, and the Valley of Devile— 
this is the way in which Orientals locale the 
supposed dangers of travelling—arnived at 
the good city of Bassora, where his uncle 
received hum well, and promused to send lim 
4s supereargo on howd the first vessel he 
despatched to the Indiin seas What time 
waa spent by the cart van Wpon the road, the 
narrative does nut state Travelling is slow 
work in the Fist, but almost immediately 
on his artival im Bassora, Halil was engaged 
ma love adventure It travelling is slow, 
the pyr ca hes of manhood are de The 
youth's cunosity was excited by the extia 
ordinary care taken to coneeal his cousin 
Muiam from his mght, and having intro 
duced himsadlf into her garden, beheld, and, 
atruck by her wonderful beauty, loved her 
With an Onental fondness he confessed the 
truth to his uncle who hatened with anger 
and dismay, and told him that Miriam was 
betrothed to the Sultan  Hahl perceived 
the danger of indulging his prsrion, and pro 
mised to suppress it, but abe he played 2 
prudent part, Miriun’s curiosity was also 
excited, and she too beheld and loved her 
cousin Bolts and bars cannot keep two such 
affectona asunder They met and plighted 
their troth, and were marnid secretly, and 
were happy But inevitable discovery came 
Miriam waa thrown into a dungeon, and the 
anhappy Halil, loaded with chains, was put 
on board a vcase] not as supercargo but as 
sara , with orders that he should he left 

some diatant country 

Meanwhile a dreadful pestilence fell upon 
Beyrout, and among the fiat suflercrs was an 
eighth little onc, that had just learned to say 
“Babal” Selima was almost too astomshed 
to be gmeved It scemcd to her nuposable 
that death should come into her house, and 
meddle with the fruits of so much sutienmg 
and love When they came to take away the 
htthe form which she had so often fondled, 
her indignation burst forth, and she smote the 
firat old woman who stretched out ber rough 
unsympathetic hand Bot ashnek from ha 
waiting women announced that another vic 
tim was singled out, and the frantic mother 
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his transparent hand trembled as 1 clutched 
a cane <A white beard surrounded a stil 
whiter face , and as he came near his wife, he 
held out lis hand towards her with an uncer- 
tain gesture, as if the room had been dark 
This worll appeared to him but dimly 
“ Selma,” said he, “ the Giver hath taken. 
We, too, must go in our turn Weep, my 
love , but ib with moderation, for those 
little ones that have gone to smg 1n the golden 
cages uf Paradise There is a heavir sorrow 
in my heart Since my firgt-born, H ill, de- 
parted fur Bassora, I have only written once 
to learn intelligence of him He was then 
well, and had been received with fivour by 
his uncle We hive never done our duty 
by that bov” His wife rephed, “Do not 
reproich me, for I reproach myself more bit- 
torly thm thou ¢ inst Jo Witte, then, to thy 
brother to obtain tidings of the beloved one 
1 will make of this chamber a weeping cham 
bor Jt has resounded with merriment cnough 
All my children Jearned to lingh and to talk 
here I will hang it with black, and erect a 
tomb in the midst. , and every day I will 
come ind spend two hours and weep for those 
who are gone and for him who is abscnt ’ Fad- 
lallah approved her design , aud they made 
a weping chamber, and lamentcd together 
every day theren But their Ictters to Bas- 
sora remuned unanswered , and they began 
to lcheve that fate had choson a solitary tomb 
for Hah 

One day a woman dressed m the garb of 
| the poor, came to the house of Fadlull ch with 
a boy about twelve years oll Whin the 
merchant saw them he was struck with wmaze 
ment for he behcld in the boy the lkeness of 
In, son Tailil, and he called aloud to Selim, 
who, when she came shiuieked with amase 
ment The woman told her story, and it 
appcarcd that she was Mimam Llaving spent 
,somue months in prison, she had escaped and 


'taken refuge m a forest i the house of her 


nurse Here she had given birth to a gon, 
whom she had called by his fathers nime 
When her strength returned, she had set out 
as a Loge ir to travel over the world in scarch 
ot her lost husband Marvellous were the 


rushed hke a tigress to defend the young that atlventures she underwent, God protecting her 
vet remamed to her but the enemy was throughont, until she came to the land of 
invisible , and (so the story gobs) all her little Persia, where she found Hahl workin, as a 
ones drooped one by one and died , sv that on slave im the garden of the Governor of Fars 
the stventh day Selima sat m her nursery Afters few stolen intervicwa, she had yun 
aging about with stony eyes, and counting resumed her wanderings to seek for Tullailab, 
rer losres A her fingers —Iskender, Sclima that he might redeem his son with we ath, 
Wary, Fadlallah Hanna, Hennenah, Gereges but had pissed several years upon the road 
~peven mall Then she remembered Halil, Fortune, however, now smiled upon this 
and her neglect of nm, and littmg up her unhappy tannly, and in spite of his age, Fad- 
voice, she wept aloud, and, as the tears lallah set out for Fars Heaven made the 
rushed fast and hot down her cheeks, her desert easy, and the road short for him On 
heart yearned for her absent boy, and she atme calm evening he entered the gardens of 
would have parted with worlds to have tallen the governor, amd found his son gaily singing 
pon ha breast—would have mven up her hfe as he trimmed an orange tree. After a vain 
yn return for one word of pardon and of love attempt to preserve an incogmto the good old 
Fadiallah came in to her, and he was now man hited up his hands, and shouting, ‘ Habl, 
very old and feeble His bask was bent, and my first born!” fell upon the breast of the 
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the orange grove, sweet the murmured con 
versation betwcen the strong young man and 
the trembling patmarch, until the perfumed 
dew of evening tell upon their heads Halls 
liberty was easily obtaned, and father and 
son retarne | in aatety to Beyrout = Lhen the 
Weeping Chamber wis cloxd and the door 
walled up, and Padlallih und Sehma hve l 
happily unti age gently did its work at then 
appointed times, and Hal and Minin in 
herited the house and the weilth that had 
been gathere 1 for them 

The supernitur id part of the story remaius 
to be told ‘The Weepme Chamber wis never 
again opened , but every time thit ade ath was 
about tu occur in the finuly a showcr ot 
heavy teu diops was heard to fill upon its 
maible floor, and Jow w ulings came thi ough 
the walled doorway Yes centuries passed 
awry, ind the mystery repeued itself with 
unvarying umformity The family tell int> 
poverty, and only occupr ta portion cf the 

ouse, but invatiably before one of 1t6 members 
sickened unto dcith, a shower of heavy drops 
as fiom a thunder cloud, pattercd on the 
oo of the Weeping Chimber, and was 

eard distinctly vt mht through the whole 
house At len th the family quitted the coun 
try m search of bette: fortunes elsewhere 
and the house remained for + lonz time unin 
hahited 

The lidy who narrated the story went to live 
m the hous, ad passed some years without 
being disturbed , but cnc mi ht she wis lying 
awake, and distinctly heud the warning 
shower dmpping heavily m the Weepinz 
Chamber Next diy the news came of her 
mothe: s death, and she hastened to remove 
to another: dwcellimg IJhe honse has sinee 
been utterly abandone | to rats, mice, beetles, 
and an occasional ghost sccm sometimes 
streaming along the ruin merced terraccs 
No one has cver attempted to violate the 
solitude of the sanctutry where Selim. wept 
for the seven litth ones taken to the grave, 
and for the absent one whom she had treated 
with unmotherly neglect 
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me 
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Quretiy hiddin in the fcrthest corner ot 
the Pingzau, where not only the rest of Prussin 
but the world im generu 1 or ought to be 
locked out by a splendid range of moun 
tains, there 1s an mn on which I fear to be 
intruding It looks a comfortible place, not 
the less warm for being wooden , and J must 
poach upon after-experience to ILt you huow 
that it 1s under the despotic rule of Grerti ude, 
or, famnlarly, Gerl, the landlords prctt 
daughter For her father has vote | himself 
& retinmg pension—he is supcrannuated, 


though, to be sure, hale enough Under the 
eatisiactory admuustration of his daughter, 
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astonished slave Sweet was the interview in| 
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he finds the condition of the mn unproving, 


‘the revenue on the rise, and therefore he haa 


wetly accepted the Gliltern Hundreds of 
the chimney corner Ile says ot hrnself that 
he 18 nothmg but an old world landlord, fit 
to serve his equals, who are old world also , 
but the tine lords out of Berlin and Tnugland 
break fis peace, and give too many orders 
When the mizration of the civilised hordes be- 
gan scriously to disturb pcace in the Pinzzau, 
the crabbed old ruler threw his crown unto the 
lap of Ger] his thoroughly good humoured 
diushter ‘rer,’ he asserts, “hnows how 
to de ul disciectly with the people of all na- 
tions ’ and yn the practice of her queenly 
aaft she his retuned her peasant treshness 
inl simplicity 

Upon this mn TJ now come down from the 
mountains during a sulden Alpine shower 
Gerl comes forth to meet me at har thresh- 
old hissun my hind wcording to the kindly 
mode of salutition in the Pinzgau buses 
herself with the unstiappinys of my knapsack, 
leads mem Calnick my wet cous to the tie, 
and while she sets mc down inv pleasint 
commer of hea room, I set Aer down in 1 plea 
sant connec. ot my heart ow do I sct her 
down there ~asy a being cndowed with 4 
grervt multitude of htth friendly ways, and a 
broad homely diilect, with a round face, 
dark cyes, fam hon, and an apple green 
spencer 

(#1] having soon enabled me to form somc 
practical ideas on the subject of her lard, as 
a mitter of course leads the way, in the next 
place, tothe ‘ Arirrifuls 7 this water full 
Gerl 1s indebted for her cxtensive practice in 
the management of travellas Lhe goolg nis 
of the caturacts causcs the good girl to sit hhe 
Danae, or ike a damsel in 1 pantonume—if I 
may allude thus early to the dimenmons of 
her little bills—undcer s tolerable run otf gold 
But, never nunud the gold, we hive another 
dreary subject before us, for through just 
such v gloomy rent as mht contun »ydiagon, 
or some other fiery monstcr, high up among 
the snow fhelds and gliciers (which Ger! calls 
the ‘Kecs ’), awatery monster 1ushes, troubkd 
with chuskyroar Deep down below us, where 
the valley opens, the water furies are as plen- 
tiful os lilies, only they woid the sight of 
man and therefore notody hw secn them 
‘The Pinzzau people are by no means of opmion 
that the taiies arc a good for nothing race 
© See how that piece of rock 18 shaking, though 
the torrent sc urce ly be vts at all uponit I can 
toll you why that 1,’ said Gerl “ Nothing 
will grow there , and the furics are at work to 
clear the useless lump away”? Enithca this 1s 
a lezend of the Pinzgau, or the disercet Gerl, 
holding firmly by her fairies, has perceived 
the necessity of adapting them to the undet 
standing of utilitarlans, and gratifying the 
prejudices of the men of business, agricul- 
turists, and others who are on the way to 
(rastein for recovery of health 80 we stand 
here, and ace the torrent flinging pearls about 
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the stubborn rocks, that toss them away in- 
atantly. But never mind: down in the valley 
we can see also a mob of flowers with i pete 
heads—“ the painted ulace of the plains,” 
as Gray has sangant b warrant that there 
is not a blossom in the throng that is not 
staring upwards with a few pearls in its eye. 

Then we go back and Jeave the roar behind ; 
and, at a short distance before us the wild 
rocks are enlivened hy the A pple-green Spencer. 
Bmoking dishes await us at the inn, and, to 
my discomfort, alao smoking men. The house 
is full of Berlin people, who are making a 

eat noise, wrangling fearfully, and dry- 
ing their canary-coloured cloaks, I tremble 
lest Ger] should be worried out of her good 
temper. But she flits about like an apple- 

reen will-o’-the-wisp, and gives her order's so 
Brie y, that one feels quite to tingle and glow 
as they strike one’s ear, sharply, like bracing 
morning air; they come abvut our “yes like 
a brisk wind on a clear blue winter's day, and 
work our spirits into such elasticity, that it 
is difficult to resist an impulse to start up and 
perform the behests of the Apple green Impe- 
ratrix oneself. Hor father, immovable and 
stolid, sits by the fire, and relates in an even 
unmitigated tone to old Schweinermichel the 
guide, a few facta concerning the time when 

e served under the famous Archduke Charles, 
and was encamped before Amberg and Whirz- 
burg against the French. 

1 declare that Cerl is quite 2 mother to me ; 
perhaps because | am the only person who 18 
not making a noise. She protects me tenderly 
againat the guests from Berlin. J hike to have 
an apple-green mother ; much better, indeed, 
than to have a grandfather who will not cease 
to talk military despatches, under any circum- 
stances whatever. This is the fourth tame I 
have overheard the siege of Amberg; but 
the rascal Schweinermichel has not heard it 
more than twice; for he has been asleep 
during the last two recitals. To be sure, 
however, he has had the advantage over me 
on previous occasions. The Berliners begin 
to wrangle so horribly, that Iam sent to bed; 
and I go meckly. Gerl, of course, knows what 
is best. Long after Ium gone to bed, I hear 
the noise, and hear the hostess busy with the 
guests. At day-break I awake, but I hear 
Gerl's feet already trotting about the house. 
When iloes she sleep ? 

The breakfast-table makes me fancy for a 
minute that I went to bed in Austria, and have 
come down ataizs this morning into Scotland. 
Then there are glasses playing with a bit of 
sun upon the sideboard, and they stand’ 
beside a flask of brandy. Iam not to issue 
unarmed inst the sword-blades of the 
mountain winds. Gerl helps me to put on my 
outer coverings, all dry aud cleanly brushed ; 
she performs some minor operations, and—in- 
credible !—she sews me ona button. She is 
the best of mothers ! 

That is, she would be the best of mothers 
but for her bill. How, out of that little do- 
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mestic haven of a pocket, there can come 
this large, unconscionable bill, my 
comprehension. The man inthe grey coat 
did not astonish Peter Schlemihl more, when 
he pulled three horses out of a side pocket, 
which had already produced a tent, a 
Turkey carpet, and a telescope, than Gerl 
astonished me, when she put her hand 
into her apron pocket and produced this 
elephantine bill. After all, there is this to be 
said of the true mothers, that for their money, 
their truuble, or their love, neither on paper, 
nor within their hearts, can sons say that they 
keep Debtor or Creditor account; though 
we Pay nothing, they will not remind us of a 
bill, Feeling a little apple-green myself, or 
like a man who has been so considered by his 
hostess, I discharge the reckoning without a 
grunt. After all, Gerl is in the right ; what 
cares she for the tine lords and Berliners, or for 
a poor roving Englishman, except as the 
materials of trade { She is true to the nature 
of her sex, in working these materials up 
energetically. Besides, 1t is the only way she 
has of extorting—certainly, extorting—our 
respect, by showing to us foreigners that she 
also ia civilised. I pay Gerl’s bill; and as I 
go away, she stretches out her hand so kindly, 
and looks so true-hearted, that I advise you, 
if you go to the Pinzgau and get such a bill 
as this out of an apron pocket, to pay it 
without grunting, for the sake of getting 
your good-bye said generously, without any 
extra charge. 
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From Gerl’s inn to Gastein, in the Pinzgau, 
is not a long journey. I think if you can 
imagine an old German giant out of “ The 
Niebelungen Lied,” with an elegant cravat 
and a diamond pin under his uncombed 
beard, you can form some notion of Gastein. 
Rut, although that will give you a notion of 
the wildness of this fashionable place, it will 
leave out of account what is by no means to 
be omitted, the element of beauty in its green 
slopes and woods. Gastein itself is an odd 
mixture of lowly huts and lofty palaces, ot 
Alpine dust and drawing-room perfuines. 
The Gasicin peasant girls, in picturesque 
attire, have the advantage of studying in the 
streets the latest fashions from Paris; the 
cowherd, in his thick-nailed shoes, ifhe will not 
mind where he is going, may, perchance, tread 
on the japanned toes of a Prussian minister. 
You read daily, in the visitors’ book of the 
hotel, names so high-born, that you walk about 
the corridors with reverence; and then many 
of the people seem to be such Cooks, Bruces, 
and Mungo Parks, that you feel quite ashamed 
of yourself for having neglected to call at 
Smyrna or St. Petersburg upon the way to 
Gaatein 


Then you step out into the fresh air and 
take a ramble in the ro and . not feel 
oppressed so greatly by the dignity of nature's 
decorations, as saad have been by the stars 
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and bits of mbbon there in the hotel You 
are 90 Irreverent aa to oe the great men 
altogether, and to be thmking about )onder 
mukmaid tripping through the gieenwooil, 
when a turn in the path casts you a complete 
wreck on the reef of the provohing old Privy 
Councillor from Berlin, with his two beautiful 
daughters You wanted to indulge a hittle 
m the luxury of thought and, wrapped im 
yourself, to love and enjoy all things from 
a little distance But now you must shake 
hands, and help the hittle ladies up the 
mountain 

No doubt they mince the Berlin accent very 
prettily, and them papa mouths it with 
pecuhar magnificuce , and you ul laugh a 
great deal, and arc spasmodically merry 
The dimscls have some flowcis, whielk they 
did not pick , they have just bought them 


on the 101d, and they are pulling them to! 


en on the most approved principles of art 


do not mean the lively ait of waltulness, : 
but the extremely dull art: of Linnaan classi | 
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burgh You cr ae this couple to belong to 
the claas of well fleshed people whose migsion 


in society 18 that which his hcen sometimes 
ascribed to the spleen withm ou body, to 
serve as a wai pai, o2 stuffing for the ling 
ot gaps within the soul cuck ‘This man 
aud wife are travellers, you find who have, 
hitherto, eaten at every stage of thcu journey 
dehuons trout of the Alps, wd me now 
earnestly discussing how to shape their future 
rambles, so us to find, if possible, still better 
fish 

Opposite to you sits a student from Upper 
Austiin, he is making on foct the usual 
summer ramlle He has a huge beer jug 
before hun, and his sighs deepen as the leve 
of the bear descends What wae Ins thoughts 
bohind that cloud of smoke ? Possibly pure 
wd beautiful, Lut your attention 156 directed 
tothe Prassiin Privy Councillor who 1s about 
to pry jus bil with Austuian hank notes He 
cannot be made to undeistind the vdue of 
those filthy bith twopenny wl thieepen 


fication, they are findmg out how many notes, torn int> halves and quarters, which 
monindrias, and polyandziis, with any num | are offercd to him as change ut of 1 note for 
ber of gymas, then nosegiys may contun - five florins, about huf 1 soverajn He de- 
This being settled, they proceed to enhzhten | m uids silver of the astonmshed wating maid , 
you upon the geological pecuhiaritis of the but it 1s many yous since silver was much 
surrounding district Lhe two lecturers next’ cnirent with hor, und she looks her answe. 
divide the world into fom qnurters, and pro ‘it the Piny Councillo. with am amusing 
ceed to go through them seriatun st w¢ 

At the 1sk of beng thought 1ude, you The Prussians uc notal le for prudence and 
diplomatise as unet the old statcsman wid his economy, and if yon wonder at the states 
daughters, and effect wm escape vt last You mans laine: buy two dump ciirs of the 
plunge imto the forest there you he down pedlar wh) 1s passing, and offer him a paper 
unaer 24 majcstic fir, and look up at the blue florm, he will imsist upon trusting your 
sky through its leaves, wd hear the 1ustling honow rather thin give change Life short, 
of the wood, and watch the buds as they come ind tik ouzht therefore never to be long 
home from business, wheie they have been J have amigincd you domg cxactly what T did 
intent on making satisfactory provision for myself at Gaustan Jiwing no rppet te for 
theu familes Perhaps you feel, thus pha medicinal water, J did not pitronise the baths 
suntly surrounded, that the moral world, or but—Iifeisshat os ltuse as fiom talking 
the intellectual, is no more thin this wood v about 50 um tonite unt 2m atte 
place of sticks and rotten leaves Kepecrilly. 
when you regard that mor il and intellectual | 
world, as excmplified in your own bosom, you | 
furl that you hive wasted much tame th ut has 
brought neither true profé nor enjoymunt, 
you feel capable of an immcuse number of’ 
things, and you get up with a fresh heart 
and walk stoutly on, detcrmined to march 
out of the wood, and give your encrgics fair 
and full play, and show the world what you 
can do 

Thus minded, you walk back to the hotel, 
and are a little late for dinncr ‘Thit provokes 
you You sit down at the table d Lite, and the 
immense man on your nght hand you con- 
jecture by his build to Bavarian You 
would like much to hear him speak, for con- 
firmation s sake He helps himself twice trom 
every dish, and whenever he wipes his mouth, 
a gentle murmur issues from 1t, but it 18 not 
articulate On your left hand is a wedded 
par from Modern Athens Scots will restrain 
their anger when I say that Munich claims 
that title, ignorant that it belongs to Edin 
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Lurur giew, within » favcurd vale, 
As old traditacus tel) the tals, 

A fainous ficwermng 1 astern thon, 
Which blossom d every Chiistmas morn 


No} why hearth no lordly lal, 
New dr ssdt rte yearly festival, 
But gathercd it as the gift of May, 
Lo hencur the auspicious day 


And brightly mid the Chnistmas green 

It sluncy im the fire lights ruddy sheen, 
Mixd with hard berries that gleam and glow 
Ficin holly and from mistletoe 


That tree 15 hke the Tree of J fe, 

Which buds when the season of yoy 18 rife, 
And flowcrs when the bnght dawn wakes above 
The day that Religion gave birth to Love 


* Phere ig an old legend that Joseph of Arimathea came 
to Glastond ny an! plantel th re thorn which grow 
flourished and Liossomed every ( hristmas-day 
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And, as Time the eternal morn resumes, 
Husmanitys grateful yoy 0 erbl nine 

the naked sight of the bi edu y, Uiorn, 
Whicn Love on hia br ws f rimin hath worn 


0 Jet os still tarecugh |. unite 

To celebrate the holy rit 

Phat ali the thorns cf lf inay show 
Nought but sweet fysors | ov the snow! 


A PREMIIRS COLRLESPONDENIS 


Among the ¢ Jlectins comping the 
mlditiomal MsS preserve loan the British 
Muscum, will be found fut quart volumes 
a portion of a lequest tc th country by the 
late Sir William Musirasc, baronet = The 
first two volumes ¢ nt in ev collection of 
witostaph signatuicd of «eminent men of 
agua from an carly parol Lhe other 
two arc occupied }y th fiagments of the 


letters fiom © ohh omiuny ot) these pigna 
tures have been cut and wall be fouud cn 
Cxamination ta onsist of a portion of the 


Official correspomdenc oof John thir tl Lal 
ot Bute, Secretary of state und or George the 
Seeond wid Praue VMintster oo the candice 
years of the reign of George the Thar] 
Although many of these lettas are oon 
siderably mutilated the muml to remuning 
in good condition is sufli wnt to fluid us 
Bome exampl sof the cvtcut ml vur ty ot 
the commituications which a C ubinet Minster 
18 at all times cbhlied to rw cave Here a 
noble and nowis putwulu Lal entreats 
to be mentione L te the King tor some nawk ot 
hia Majesty # roy d day wi There a book 
scllez, of som note an bis day writes to 
excuse Jameself{ fur some aitachs upon the 
Maunister moa newspaper belonsing t> hum, 
the blame of which he throws without 
remorse, upon the shculders of hie cditor 
A Head of a © ee whose lead whes fora 
mitre, writes offers £ ccutesics to the Minis 
ters pon, on hig entry mto Adae Vater An 
Architect sends plins fot ap alwe a Jeweller 
propoas for a new crown | One apphicint 
wauty a proben dil stall for Ins sons tutor, 
anothit, a seat in Parlrunent tor hunself A 
Doctor of Divinity 1s anxious to be ay pomted 
teacher of Loglish to the Princess whom his 
Maycsty has deqlaed his intention of cspous 
ny,” and who accordinuly became Queen 
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John Griffin (we muggle all the names we 
meet with purposely) has received a summons 
to attend an investiture “of the Order of the 
Bath at St Jamess,” and, since Sn John ws 
suffering under an attack of out, there- 
fore it 18 required that the Minister should 
advise him whether he may appear, with de- 
corum, § upon crutches ° 

Pothaps the same pure source of pleasure 
18 open to all Prime Ministers uke , but of 
Lord Bute cnly we speak bv the card, as a 
Tuan apparently overwhelmed with me of the 
worlds best blessings—tr ops cf fiicnds Tow 
respectiul’y cnthusiastic are then expressions 
of estcem for them noble corcspondent , how 
reassuring the un uumity of thea conc anence 
in all the varied detuls of his pul he policy ! 
Hew touchiny, too, 15 the anxiety expicssed by 
cach writer to prove by dee ls w well iw by 
words the sincerity of his } rofessions | Thus, 
Mr Bone tikes the trouble of wi ting from 
Puuste Congr uulite Lor } bute cn lis app oint- 
ment is Secretary of State Lhe ft dt trinise lf 
anable he sus tc real the wit of the 
appointment im the G weéfe, with it xy Lessing 
the yoy which from his sincere ut whment to 
his lordship the crcumsta, * zoned 
him and the happiness he shoul] feclin de- 
monsti ating that utachment hil he power 
equal to his zeal > Nothing coull hive been 
morc disintcrested than this itens delight 
and warm attachment, hid not Mr Bone 
concluded his letter with a sup licition for 
the renewal to lis wit of a pension of four 
hundred poun Is i yeu 

Mr Horner (hiving up to that time wo 
shipped Lor] Bute from the distint shores of 
Trichin) takes the liberty, on the 13th of June, 
1762 of offuing lnm a py of perl pa,sodas 
Desiring, a8 i wum heart must, that the 
fricndly feeling should be mutual, but, well 
awue thit Lor! Lute w ull be wasting 
vuuabk time af be should himself be seeking 
for a token of reciprocal good will, intimates, 
on the 17th ot the following month, that he 
(Mz Horner) would lke to be appointed a 
Surveyor of Customs 

Will the Minister, who 1s regarded by Mr 
Chetwynd ws § the tenderest of parents,” get 
a commission in the umy for that sevtleman's 
sun? Of couse, fiom ‘ the most devoted of 
husbands, it is 2 pure offermg belure the 


Charlotte , and a“Doctor of Medicine entieats} shrine of Hymen to consent to provi le pen- 


Loud Bute s mtercat ‘for the honour of the 
King standing godfather to his son’ One 
genuens m Writes fom Jaston with a Spanish 

orse and the news of the euthquake , and 
another, from the Hague with 4 ¢ at dogue of 
a picture suk, and congratulations on the 
tiking of Quebec 

By one, the Minister 1 callcd upon to act 
as the medium of an explanation to the King 
of the wiiter’s absence fiom a kvee, by 
anothe:, as the bearer of thanks for some 
maik of 10) favour by a thud, he as 
seal to for the solution of some pro- 

m mm 


court etiquette. Thua, because Sir: 


sions and house kee pera’ places for the wives of 
other people, Colone] Hamilton ind Mi Fowke 
hnow this, and write home to the busom of 
Lord Bute, not as « Minister, but wa man. 
Much of the correspondence fiom Lord 
Bute’s countrymen might serve as a register 
of ofheinl deaths , and 80 often as the demise 
of a Scottish, peer takes place, are we certain 
to find his lu:dship’s vote and mtcrest the 
object of instant and eager competation, 
Candidates fo. the honours of the Lower 
House, too, are not less ready to confide m 
the Ministe: than the brother competitors 
of the peerage Sir Wilham Orby, tor instance, 
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after some eloquent demunciations of the cor-| 
1uption of the times oce wioned by the tineat 
of a political opponent to spend ten thousind 
pounds to counteract his views on the borough 
of Bodmin, suggests that he has reson to 

heve that this little ditheultv night be got 
over by the yranionar of the brotha of Ins 
adversary, a lieutenant in the Coldstream regi 
ment, to the rink of Ientenant colonel ‘Lh 
simple plin would he observes, © mike affurs 
at Bodmm very qmet ind httle expensive, 
and lay a foundation to settle that botoush 
hereafter, menequible way 7 The readiness 
to give advice 1s the first frint of friendship 
apt to be sour a8 fist frmts ue, but for 
Lord Bute, advi c can only tend, like thus, to 
“make things ple want ” 

Some comcspou ients we fm l—even as tb 
sent lovers record then prst kisses—romind 
Lord Bute asecally of than past services, 
while others appeal to his mignwumity, by 
frankly wowing that they have no clauns on 
himatall Thus Mi € Ibon being ashe says, 
“very litth known to lis lordship, ind not 
having the lewt pretens: ns to found vhope of 
his protection on, ? ml holdinz, moreova, 
aheuly, he might have added a Incr ative 
pee appointment, ‘desirm his lordship 3 
appmess, vil }rowing how blessed + thing 
it is ta give’ applics for a pliec about 
the Court which misht be grven to his wite 

Gascorsnc, 1 gentleman of landed est ate 
in a southern county hung “wholly unknown 
io Lord Bute, ficls’ to use Ins own words, 
“that his applicition, unler such creum- 
stances, to agentlem wm of such high rank ind 
station, might le loohed upon w pi sump 
tuous” “ But,” he contimues § T comsiler 
your lordship in an abstract d hight from your 
predeceasors and that your wetions ive foun led 
upon patnotism an] the most distinguished 
reason, md con lucted with resolution and a 
diterminition to1 heve a country exhausted 
ot its treasures, rf not to restore it to its 
incient power an} splendour” Looking «at 
Lord Bute in this pomt of view, Mr Gas 
cone feels no difheulty in applying to thi 
Munster, “as 1 gentiemin having a regard te 
posterity,” for » place under Govcrnmc nt “for 
the support of his fimily’ Some of Lord Bute’s 
admuers throw themselves upon his mignt 
mmity, with bewtiful reliance For ¢xample, 
Mr Bodenonly wishcs “to have something done 
for him, and does not take the liberty to carve 
for himself” Mr Fisher prefers a clum to a 
lottery commussionership , which 15 distinctly 
made out upon the ground of hisnever hiving 
asked for anythmg before Dr Benthm’s 
application to be made one of the king’s 
chaplains 1s based very fairly indeed on “ the 
obhging manner” in which his lordship had 
“been plewed to accept a former apphea 
taon” for something else Suys one, “It 1s 
the firat tumé I ever asked bread im the 
stieets,” and, says another, “Often I ’ve 
begged, and it’s not you who ever turned 
me off, without my penny ” 
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Mr Champignon begs Lord Bute to aid his 
views by three sin ple letters of introduction 
This favour he may indeed say that he has 
meiited by various sccret services to the 
British Government, “im casting a Hicht” on 
certain mysteries connected with the ecped:- 
tion to the Elbe , and he adds, § It your lord: 
ship will accord me a quarter of an hour's 
ailience: I offer to enable you to prnetr ite 
into the most mtimite secrets of a royul 
court, with the same faulity that you know 
daily what pisses in the House of Commons, 
and that, too, by «1 means worthy of you and 
of me = You will reubly understand, my 
lod that these sort of things are not to be 
committed to pyper they are to be commu- 
meited only by word of mouth, and, even 
then in a low tone of voice” Lord Bute, 
pethips, joulous of 1 rival m magnanmnity, 
yppe rs to have dechned (his favour (ham- 
pignon having turned then to the mterven- 
tion of a fticnd at court, hid Ins suit 
generously tiken wp and privately promoted 
Baron Haslang the Biv aman mimeter, trans. 
mitting a further appeal from “the unlucky 
Chimpiznon ” bers ee lordship “to give 
him somcthing to get rid of him,” so that “we 
miy be no more troubled by his :mportunity ” 

It quite clair thit the rece:pt of favours 
erates on the fine nund of . mimater Mr, 
Thom Lowe, of Quahty Court, Chancery 
Lane 13 desitous of submitting to Lord Bute 
a plan for obtainmn.z +. sum of moncy for the 
public service Unfortunately he 19 not at 
liberty m . letter to mention by what means 
the mcucy miy be procured , but “this” says 
he “Twill take upon myself to say, that it 
will raise in incredible sum in iv few months, 
Ib an imposition of the lowest denomination , 
eannot be objected to, with the least 1c 189n, 
by any iniluviduil or body of men, may 
be collected at an easy expensc, and cannot 
ful of bringinz in yeatly wn immense sum ” 
One 1 veacd that a secret with such ao 
combin ttion of recommendations should h we 
perished and that Mr Bull, missing th ut tide 
in Ins furs which, taken at the flood, would 
have le Uto fortune, should still be Isbow ing 
under an Incom: Tax and a National Debt 

The imprudent ambition of persons who 
bruld houses too magnifiecut for theu me ins, 
19, if we may judge from the lodging letting 
ind attetioncer’s departments in the Times 
Supplement, + cause of much inconvenience 
mn the present day , but it 1s not suffer ntly 
known that people troubled with such honses 
need not advertise them for hire or sile, but 
shout throw themselves with confidence upon 
thar country Mr Gregg—previously un- 
known to Lord Bute—givces him an eptstol wry 
review of his early life, martiige and settle 
ment on his country estate, and continues 
thus “After some years, I was tempted, 
as my family was not large, to build a better 
house than i found upon the property , but 
Providence so ordered 1t, that I had no 
sooner finished my building and laid out 
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all the ready money I thought I had no 
occasion for, but my family began to increase, 
and I have now eight children, my youn 
not a year old, without the means 9 a ing 
for more than three of them.” . Gregg 
concludes with a tuuching reference to “the 
misery of his situation,” presenting though it 
ight “all the external appearance of plenty 
aid comfort,” and entreats to be recommended 
to the King for appointment to the first 
vacancy of a Commissioner of Excise. 
& The public service, a hundred years ago, 
enlisted in its cause, with a wise tact, the 
freshness of youth, and did not scorn the in- 
firmities of age. Sir Charles Hotham writes 
ofa fiiend “who has had a clerk’s place in 
the Board of Works ever since he was eleven 
years’ old ;”” while Sir Henry Backer applies 
fur a tide-waitership, on behalf of “2 worthy, 
good man, very infirm in years, and in dis- 
treased circumstances,” omestic servants 
came to glory sometimes in those days. On 
behalf of one of them, Lord Harcourt apphes 
for “a place of fifty or sixty pounds a year,” 
(about the amount of his wages, apparenutly,) 
“which would permit him still to continue in 
his service.” 

Tho importance of the Minister’s time is 
universally and properly achuowledged by his 
correspondents. Once is glad to see this, “The 
high and national importance,” says one of 
them, (in a sentence tor which we warn the 
reader to take in a long breath,) “of your 
lordship’s moments are so extreme yi ecious, 
that I am under every dread and concern 
in thus breaking in, in the smallest degree, 
upon them, and heartily pray God, my Lord, 
that your Lordship’s ardent and unwearied 
attention for the true glory of his Majesty, 
and the felicity of the kingdom in general, 
will very shortly confound the devices, and 
totally put to public shame and contempt 
every subject in the nation who has, either 
openly or secretly, opposed your lordship’s 
sentiments, in what every honest, sensible, 
and disinterested person must he convinced 
are absolutely pointed to the utility and real 
interest of the nation in general.” One 
naturally imagines that, after this prelude 
of long-winded magniloquence, the favour 
to he asked is a seat in the Cabinet, or 
at least the governorship of a colony ; but— 
like the man who began by asking the same 
Minister for ao Commiasionership of Customs, 
and gradually reduced his demands down to 
an old cout—this correspondent (who is a 
Custom-house officer) simply desires thi 
transfer of his station from Greenock to 
say es. fe 

A tendency to beg may have been noticed 
in the letters from which we have quoted ; 
and may, by some suspicious persons, be 
thought to indicate a selfish object in the 
writers, This is an error; a3 we see from 
those letters in which the purpose of the 
request happens to be carefully defined. 
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occasional craving of a small boon (in which 
he parenthetically observes he never was sue- 
cessful) has been, he says, “ merely to increase 
his influence and consequence, in order to 
enable him the more successfully to exert 
himself in his humble sphere to promote his 
lordship’s popularity.” Distinctly, friendship ! 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, in transmitting 
to the Minister an application for a share ina 
Government loan, intimates that, in doing so, 
he is influenced by no thought of premiums or 
interest, or “any (sic) base mechanical consi- 
deration ;” for he describes his proposal ag 
the offer of “the mite of an old man towards 
preventing the ruin of England.” Yistinetly, 
patriotism! Mr. Harvey is desirous that 
the Government appointment, which he is 
asking for his son, should be in Lord Bute’s 
own “office, in order that he may thus have 
an opportunity, personally, of showing his 
gratitude to his benefactor.” Indubitable 
gratitude ! 

The following proposal for the recreation 
of the Minister's leisure, during the recess, 
affords also a pleasing example of the thought- 
ful consideration of Ins friends. Mr. Gil- 
bert, on the 22nd May, 1751, writes as 
follows: “I should not have ventured to 
trouble your lordship, had I not been en- 
couraged by the generous protection given 
to ‘The Orphan of China,’ which inclines 
me, 96 well as the rest of the world, to look 
upon your jordship as the patron of polite 
literature” (Mr. Gilbert scems to have be- 
longed to a Syneretic school, and to have 
written several unacted dramas), “a noble 
example, much wanted in the present age, 
though likely to tind but few followers. I, 
therefore, beg the favour of your lordship to 
give me leave to send you a tragedy, called 
‘Jugurtha,’ which you may take into the 
country with you to peruse at your leisure.” 

High among the pleasures of the Cabinet 
Minister is to i ranked also a continual re- 
ceipt of crow-quill correspondence from the fair 
hands of ladies ; which was, of course, all flat- 
tering and all agreeable. More ingenious 
than their lords, the ladies do their spiriting 
gently, and convey their applications in 
pretty phrases ; are endowed, moreover, with 
delicate and yet unwavering pertinacity— 
frail as the summer gnats, and, a rude fellow 
might say, as troublesome—it is not a mere 
waving of the hand that will divert them 
frum the dance on which they are determined. 
Lady Mary Coningsby entreais Lord Bute’s 
interest for the appointment of her daughter 
to be Bedchamber-woman to the Queen ; and, 
Miss Granville, a Maid of Honour, wants a 
pension. Miss Gambrini seeks the honour of 
occasionally diverting her Majesty “ with 
music,” while another lady writes a long letter 
for the purpose of vindicating her reputation. 
A duchess, the leader of the beau monde, 
“presumes to give his lordship the trouble 
of a letter to ask his commands for Scotland, 


Sir Andrew Grant's chief purpose in the | which she will be proud toobey.” Her Grace 
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adds a request, quite parenthetically, for the 
recall to England of a young officer engaged on 
foreign service, in whom she 18 extremely in 
terested 


Mrs Goodrich, sempstress and clear star cher 


to the King, has involved herself, app rently, nm 
an elaborate web of discussion and requires 
the powers of the state to extricate her ‘The 
momentous nature of her wiongs arc thus 
pointedly set forth —“ With rerud to the 
offence laid to my ch uge by Mrs M wlure, the 
Jace woman, of trying to remove hei from her 
ace, your lordship will please to judze how 
fur it 38 In my power to turn out any of her, 
trade, when Mi Brudend ever since he was: 
Mister cf the Robes, his bought ul and only! 
sent me the things to mike up FE am in 
formed, hhewise that Mis Smith siys 1 
intenkd to take the wishms fiom ha 
How fir this 1s m my power, your lordship 
will ewily fudge ’ Mas Goodtich concludes 
with caza entreaties for Tord butes pio 
tection izunst these ncfiui0us aspersions 

Such ae v few of the examples which ue 
afforded by the correspondence of a Premier 
conducted v hundicd yours azo through the 
medinm of his colleywne the Pcstmaster 
General Thit the amount of this corre 
spondence cannot have dimuushed either in 
extent or varity, under the overwhelming 
advantizes of the penny postive since that 
time, we may be very sure Whether the 
severe course of butter wid honey upon which 
it appe us that + Prime Minister is put by the 
letter-writers of the nation be not too gre ut 
a tux on any man’s dizcstion, is a question 
which we m destly sujgcst A Minister, o7 
any othe: man, who, from lis position, 2 ty 
ke supposed to posscss more thin aver we 
acuteness ind sagacity, might, perhaps, find 2 
flavow betta: suited tu his pilite in unosten 
tatious details, plain words, sim) le cliuns 
ind, perhaps, he might divest these all the 
better if divested of ex gger uted ecmpliuments 
or hypubolieu protest tions cf respect and 
venerition Lut the Downing Sticet sup 
plants, of Lord Bute 8 time, wrote after what 
flourish their nature would We can only 
hope that the Downing Street suppliants of 
this time show a better nature, and pour 
smiller quintity and 1 better sort of trun 
oll on the altars of then Divinitics 


A LESSON OF HOPE 


THE stars look d forth in silent eloqnenee, 
Rife with the secrets ¢f their native regions 

A langua,e seal dt) mans imperfect scuse, 
But known and spoken by angelic legions 


One walk d abroad beneath their earnest eyes, 
Busied with th ughts that made lus features darken 

And whilst he gave them voice without disguise, 
The wat: hing spheres seem d consciously to healken 


He spoke of life in accents of despair, 

Arraign d it as the teeming source of sorrow , 
And, fascmated by the gloom of care, 

Saw not Hope pointing to a brighter morrow, 
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Haply lus eye fell op those orbs of hght, 
Spatkhng above ham im their placid beauty , 

He gaacd entranced, as Ly a spell of imght, 
And learnt from them the lesson of lis duty 


‘They taught him, with them calm and gmet 
glance, 
To take with patience what the Present y: tded 
Liustfally looking int» Times alvance 
Lo wacst fiom Tate the weapon she had wielded 


They tadc lum Lea a st ut and manful heart 
Tea he had sympathy where thev were shining 
Th usands wer wat hing how he play d lus part 
Sonicd at dis sumles, and wept when le was 
pining 


Anith ughtfally he turn d hum to Ins home 
Yet glams f cheerfulness with thought were 
blenck | 
ler hh hal leant Lene ith the star it dome 
dhatt aling men by ang Is hands are t nde 
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Tu¥ clephant 1s associated with our cuhest 
recollections of school boyhuod Well do J 
remember the huge blick picture of the 
unwicldy ammal in Mavors Spelhng Book, 
the litter-press describing the crcature as 
“not only the largest, but the strongest of vl 
quadrupeds which is be yond all q testion , 
and furthe:mon, that im a sbite cf miture, 
itis neither ferce nor muschievous , which 
the very reverse of tact, is hundreds of su,z iw 
and coffe planters, as well as many a tr 
voller, coul testify In later ye urs, L enjoy cd 
vpecp vt the sleepy eee creature, cooped 
up mast of ma,mficd horse st dl, vw the 
Zo losival Gudens, in the Regent 3 Park and 
well J icmember wondermg how so much 
si,wity wid thou,htfulness could he at- 
tributed to so yulhctic and cumbrous an 
wim ou 

Jhe 1 vler of Roman and Greeiin history 
may gither how Pyrtrhus for a time m wstercd 
the hardy veterans of Roni, by means of these 
then littl known and terrible creatures , and 
how Alexinde: found hundreds of them 
opposed to him in the army of the Indian 
monarch Re waders of more recent history wavy 
learn how these animals formed 1 portion of 
the vast- armies of most of the Indian N «bobs, 
with which the British fo1ces came 1p contact 
But twelve short months ago, the elephant 
graced the civic triumph of the newly clected 
Lord Mayor ot London, to the unmitigated 
astouishnx nt and delight of thousands of little 
boys and elderly females 

Much, however, as I had heard and read 
of the elephant, I never properly appreciated 
this animal, until I had been a dweller in 
hastern climes During a Jong residence in 
Ceylon, I was witness of such performances 
by these huge creatures, that my fecling 
towards them was raised from that of mere 
wonder, to something more akin to respect 
and admuation 
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early morning rides 
about the viemity of Colombo, I frequently 
reined in my to watch the quet labours 
of a couple of elephants in the service of 
the Government ‘hese huge animala were 
generally employed in the Commussanat 
tumber-yard, or the Civil Engineer's depart 
ment, either in removing and stowing logs and 
planks, or im rolling abuut heavy masses of 
stone for building purposes I could not but 
adnure the precision with which they performed 
the allo(tcd task, unaided, save by their own 
sagacity They were one morning hard at 
work though slowly puing up a quantity of 
heavy pieces of ebony, the lower row of the 
pic had been already Jud down, with mathe 
matical precision, 41x logs side by mde These 
they had first rolled in from the adjounng 
wharf, and, when [ rode up, they were cu 
gaged in bringing forward the neat six for 


In the course of 


observe thosc uncouth uamils seize one of 
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paration, in the Western Province of Ceylon, 
not many miles fram Colombo 
The word Kraal signifies simply a trap, 
ager cm the wild elephants are cag t 
y partly driving, and ly enticing them 
within a large enclosed ae or trap Itis 
assuredly much safer sport than elephant 
shvoting, and generally attracts a large num- 
ber of spectators I may here mention that 
in spite of the scholastic authority of Mavor’s 
Spelling Book, the wild elephants of Ceylon 
are far from bemg “neither fierce nor mus- 
chievous” At times they descend upon the 
low country from ther mountain fastucsses 
such numbers and with such ferocity, as to 
carry with them destruction, and oficn death 
Liephant hraals arc, therefure, resorted to for 
the double purpose of mdding a neighbour- 
hood of these dangerous visitors, and supply- 
iy the Government with fresh beasts of 
labuur for then tunber yards and @uilding es- 
tablishments On these occ wions the natives 


the heavy loge at cach end, and, by mcans of of the dintiict turn out en masse—from the 
the tranks, lift i up on the logs ubeidy rich Modeler to the pourest cooly—to assist 
placed, and, then arrange it crosswise upon without remuneration , all bemy intercsted in 
them with the most porfect skill 1 waited the success of the cffai 

whilst they thus paced the thud row, feelmg = The whole province was alive with excite- 
a cnriosiiy to know how they would proceed ment nothing was talked of at mess table, 
when the timber had to be hfted to greater or i Government Houst, but the appro wh- 
height ome of the logs weghed nearly ing Kraal Ualf Colombo, it was sud, would 


twenty hundred weight fhere was a short 
ause before the fourth row was touchcd,, 
ut the difficulty ww no sooncr perceived 
than it was overcome Lhe sagacious aul 
mals sclected two atrayzht proces of tumber, 
placed one end of cach prece on the ground 
with the other resting on the top of the 
pue so as to form a shdms way for the 
neat logs, and, hivine sven that they were 
perfectly steady and in a straight line, the 
four legged labourers rolled up the slope they 
had thus formed, the st pieces of ebony, for | 
the fourth Jayer on the pile Not the least 
amusing part of the performince was, the 
carctul aurvey of the ‘ale made by one of the 
elephants, after placmg cach log to asucitain 
if it were laid perfectly squire with the rent 

The aagacity of these creaturcs in di tecting 
weakness in the jungle-brides thrown across 
some of the strcame in Ceylon, 1s not less re 
markable I have been assured that when 
caniying a load, they anvariebly press one of 
their fore-feet upon the earth covering ot the 
bridge to try its strength, and, that it it feels 
too wenk to carry them across, they will re 
fuse to proceed until hghtened of their load 
On ove such occasion a diver persisted m 
compelling hus chphant to crom a bridge 
against the evident wish of the animal, and, 
as was expected by his comrades, the rotten 
structure gave way, clephant and rider wert 
precipitated into the river, and the latter was 
drowned. 

Having thus been much prepossesse 1] im 
favour of these docile creatures, | learut with 
considerable interest un the latte: part of the 
year 1849, that au Llephant Kraal was in pre- 





| 





be therc, and, as the weather promised to 
be oo fan, LT could vot icast the tumptation 
to Witness the trapping of a score or two of 
those unruly wousters of the forest 

buch excursions are always undertihen by 
paatics of thice or more, for the sake of come 
fort I youd four fiscnds for the oc wien, 
two gentlumen, and two ladics, mothe: and 
daiuslter Phey were well acquainted with 
the Government agent of the locality , who 
had promiuscd thu shelter, and good accom- 
mnodaticn fot witnessing the Kiaal All 
aian ments having becn completed, our 
survants, gaily turbaned, accompanied by a 
swatm of cvolies, bears » vvisions, beddin., 
and uthcr comforts, started off one fine movun- 
light mght, and, at a little before diy break 
on the tullowmg mornin,, we followed them 
on the road, the ladies in a small pony- 
chaise and inyselt and fiend on our nags 
Long beture myhtiall we reached the villaze 
adjaming the scene of sport We needed no 
guide to the lucality, for the nuiow rvad was 
crowded with travellers bastcning im one 
darection Lyery description of valucle ned 
the wiy , from the Colonel » hight tindem, to 
the mative bullock hackery, with its un- 
arcascd squeaking whe ls 

The scene at the sillaze was singularly 
stiange and exutuug, It was close to the 
banks of the Calany, a river of some size and 
1apidity Along the palm-shaded shore wae 
moored numberless boits , many of them lage 
flat country barges, or Padé boats, cuntamin 
parties of visitors from Colombo, who ha 

rudently dctermuned to take up their abode 
in those floatung remdences for the night. 
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The village huts had been thrown open to the 
English visitors after having been well cleaned 
and whitewashed. Their doors were gaily 
ornamented with sti ips of red and white 
cloth, fowers, and the fresh pile green leaves 
of the cocoa palm When the httle cottages 
were lit up for the evening, they looked 
extremely pretty 
It was at cnce evident that there was not 
nearly sufhcient accommodation fo: all the 
bigs Oue of our party started m search of 
friend, the Government Agent, but in vain , 
he had zone off in quest of the elephants, 
repoited tu be commy up fast from the neigh- 
bouring Aorles, or counties Consequently we 
were Icft tv our own resources After some 
delay, we succeeded in ovtammin, the use cf on 
smal] room for the ladies , whilst, for ourselves, 
we sought shelte: for the might beneath the 
fnendly and capacious roof uf one of the Pade 
boats, whcre we found a hearty welcome fiom 
a party of young rollicking coflee planters 
Day had not appeared neat morumys when 
we were atoot, and, having sipped a cup 
of vile halt boiled coffee, we started to cx plore 
the w onders of the Krai , followed, of course, 
by our gety ants, with sundry tin boxes and a 
hamper 
The neighbourhood in which the hiaal was 
formed consisted of rugged undulating gicund, 
retty thickly covered with stout junk 
Fr av}, low forest trccs studded the stony | und, 
imterwc ven with thomny brambles, cacti, bam 
boos, and a species of gigantic ercepm,, pl ut, 
called, appropriately Jungle rope , for it as 
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‘ordmary village buffalo We were, however, 
' assured by the native master of th net 
ithe head Corale, that this jungle wall would 
|resist the fiercest attacks of the atrongest 
| Kandian elephant At one end of the en- 
Closure I perceived a nartow opening, partly 
‘covered with light brambles and bi Shes ot 
itrees Lhis was the entrance to the kiaal , 
#0 arranged as to wear a natuial appear- 
ance Lxside this carefully concealed gate way 
were hidden a number of ative villagers 
rcady prepared with huge trunks of trecs an 
jungle rope , with which they were to secure 
the passage against any attempts at return, so 
soon w the clephints were trapped 
[he novelty of our situation, the wild 
solitude of jungle around us, the picturesque 
appearance of the many groups of natives 
within ani about the Kiaal , the stories of 
elephant shouting and trapping, and nanow 
esrapes, with sundry references to portly 
baskets and boxes of provisions all helped 
to wnake the day pass away rapidly and com 
fortably enough bvcemng, however, brought 
with it vu general debate as to what should be 
done , fur there wore still no signs of game 
being near, and few of us desned to spend 
the mht in that open spot, unicss under a 
strong mducement Lhe dus ussion ended by 
an adjournment to the village und the Padé 
boat where we slept soundly 
lhe followmg day was spent pretty much 
as had been the first Some of the visitors 
| gave stioug signs of impatience , and towards 
evcum,, a few, of worse temper than the rest, 


strong «nough to bind the stoutest buff ido that ‘declared the whole aflan a ome take in, 


ever rowed A number of narrow paths bad 
been cut through the jun le Icadmyg to the 
Krail from the village Through one of these 
winding prickly tracks, we Jx nt our slow way, 
seeing httle around us save hugely br unched 
trees and thickly matted underwood Half an 

hours wik brought us to shalt We wore 
at the Kiaal I looked wound, but, the only 
indie utions of the industry of man in that wild 
spot, were sundry covere 1] platform», raised 
amonzst the Icaty branches of trecs, some 
twelve feet from the ground Lhese places 
contained seats, and were already filling with 
visitors , we followed the exampk, and mount- 
ing the rude stancase, obtained 1 gool vicw 
of what was going on, Before us lay a lar.e 
epen spacc, in extent about qw acre regular 
m shape and of very uneven surfacr A 
few stuut trecs were stindmg at imicivaly 
within it, beside which were to be scen g) oups 
of natives carrying long white wands, for all 
the world hke so many black stewirds of 
some public dinner or ball Around thus plot 
of ground grew a wall of dense jungle , and, on 
looking into this, I percerved that it had 
been made artihaally strong by intertwming 
amongst it the supple branchcs of trecs, long 
bamboos, and jungle-rope of enormous thick 

ness At fust sight, this natural wall did not 
appear to be anything more than ordinary 
jangle, suchas might easily be forced by any 


and took theit departure for Colombo Just 
then, mtclhsence was received, by means ot 
scouts, that the elephants, to the number of 
forty, were in full march towaaids the Kraal 
This set us all on the tip toe of expectation 
Tvery one betook himself to his arene 
place [To adics shrank away from the front 
Kata and] detected one O21 two of my own sex 
easting anxious glances towards the stairs 
An cqual bustle wis visible within the raal 
The head Corzé rushed about tull of umport- 
ance, the blak stewards, with ther white 
wands, grouped themselves into parties of 
thiece or four, at uregular mtcrvals amongat 
the junglo surrounding the opcn space, and 
expecially about the entriunce , but what duty 
was tu be performed by these gentry, was 
more than 1 could divine Jt 1s true ([ was 
told by a native chiet) that st would devulve 
ou them to dive back any of the elephants, 
when caught in the Kraal, in the event of 
their attemptmg to force the surrounding 
defences But the idea of these poor cre tures 
—some of them mere ye ee of any ser- 
vice, with the little white stacks, appeared 
so imsane and altogethe: mdiculous, that [ 
felt 1 was beg hoaxed by the Corate 

The shades of evening descended, and 
scouts continued to arrive from the ‘ driving 
party,’ with injunctions to hold bc hace, Yo 
readiness, for thy herd were coming on e 
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few torches that had been Jefi to dispel the 
loom were put out, or removed from sight 
Phe moun had not maen = = fyc1y tongue was 
silent, save a few low whispers vt intervals 
Eyen were eagerly strained tow uds the open 
ing through which the herd were cxpected to 
rush Every eu wis cn the stretch to catch 
the most remot) sounds m that direction 
One amght have fincied, from the death 
hike stillucss of the place that we werc there 
awaiting our Own site, mstcad cf the fate of 
elephants 
« did not wait long m this suspense 
A distant shouting burst suddenly upon om 
startlud ¢us It diew rapidly nearer, and 
soon we could distinguish the vielant er «king 
and snapping of branches of tieca and low 
jungle = fhen we heard the quick tramp of 
ney ponderous and huge fect There was 
no doubt but that the unumnals were close 
upon us, for torches were visile m_ the 
direction from which they were comme 
indeed the distant gungh appeucd to be 
alive with Inchts Fvery native stood to Ins 
arma, such as they wer —P coull sec the 
white wanda ghiimuerms uout in the blick 
forest vour fect nome score on two of rifle 
barrels, long and ugly] king instruments 
of native make were protruded from vutous 
een Several of the Jadhes of our purty 
unted and 7 vertly believe that some cf 
the maks wished nw udly that they were of 
the other scx to have the privilege of faintmg 
and hemp canned cut of reachof danger But 
there was smal) time fer attention even t> 
fainting Jadica Our cyes were fixed upon the 
moving and rapidly appaoaching hohts They 
appeared to Jurn loss vent ws they Cune 
nearer then some disappeared umd soon the 
whole were extangushed, and all was plunged 
in darkness Still, on came the furious 
monsters bamboos crashed , the thick pungle 
flew about in splinters A hey tramping, 
and tearing, and snapping asundc: of branches, 
——and there they were safely within the 
Krasl Then arose a shout, as though the 
clouds and earth were vbout to mect, or to 
do something out of thecommonwry I bent 
torward to catch a peep at the cuamy ‘Lhe 
native body guud waved than white wands 
The entrance was barred up in v twinkling, 
and the torches brought forw urd to enible us 
to witness the proceedings when a volley of 
loud uproarious laughter icll upon out ears, 
blended with caclamations of angry disap 
pointment All cyes were strained towards 
the clump of tres in the centre of the en 
closure, where we beheld a dozen or two of 
flaming Chules or torches waved to and fro 
by some score of half frantic villagers, aud 
there, as the glare of torchight burst through 


the dense gloom, we beheld, crouching together, 
elephants, a knot of! 
tmg, and trembling and’ 


in place of forty huge 
village buffaloes, 
tossing thei: heads A survey of those crea- 
tures told us how the matter stood Thee 
had been torches tastened to their hozas, and 
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one or two of them had the remains of Chules 
hanging to their tails There could not be a 
shadow of doubt that the affair had been 
a cruel hoax, and we were not long i aserib- 
ing the origin of it to the real perpetrators 
—the party of young coffee-planters with 
whom I had slept in the Padé boat 

The laughter of the evening, however, was 
not yet atanend The hght of mnumerable 
Chules, now moving about, discovered to us 
three ne1vous gentlemen snugly perched high 
among the branches of a tree close by our 
stLind ‘They had made a rush up, in the first 
alarm of the onset, but, however easy fear 
had made the ascent, they evidently found it 
1 somewhat difhcult task to descend All 
cycs were at once fixed upon the unlucky 
climbers, whose struggles to reach the lower 
branches wore huled with 10915 of furious 
laughter  Flephints, and buffaloes, and 
hoavers were fcr the moment forgotten 
Onc of them was the District Judge, a som 
what cumbrous personas, another, was a 
Collector cf Customs and the third, a Com 
missioner of the Court ct Requests, 1 thin 
wiry fellow with 2 remarkibly red face 
There they were, kukimg, and stranmng and 
struggling, mm ow yictty a fix 18 any of the 
Civil Service had ever found themselves , and 
it was not until some bamboos and ropes had 
been handed up to them that they were sble 
1) reath the stind, and thence wend then 
Wiy ff the seene 

By the time the Aoaal wis cle red the 
might was far alvanced, md the moon 
high in the hcanzon Advace then reached us 
that the elephants hid mide + detour from the 
ling, wd had taken it mito then untnly heads 
to treat themselves to 4 gambol 1¢1 083 some 
b nc critwo of acres of prame Jind, where 
they were amusing themselves with a guod 
round gume, despite the coaxing of a decoy 
consisting of two tame clephants It was 
clear that nothing would be done on that 
might, wd our merry parties betook them 
selves back to the village 

Our numbers were evidently on the decline 
next day Lhe patience of many had been 
eahausted Lowards evening intelligcnce was 
brought in, that thirty five elephants, of all 
sizes, were im full march towards us, and, 
shortly afterwards the Government Avent of 
the distiict, and the native chief of the Aorle, 
ciume in * from the driving,” to see that all 
was made rady for the prope: reception of 
the jungle visitors Again all was hurry and 
bustle Provision baskets and nervous ladies 
were sent to the rear wine-bottles were 
placed in reserve, and sundry parting salutes 
were made with packets of sandwiches Once 
more silence reizned over the Kraal torches 
were removed the guards and watchers were 
doubled, and an extra supply of the hitle 
white wands brought to the front 

It was about two hours after dark when we 
heard the first dietanct shouts of the drivers, 
who were alowly forcing the elephants towards 
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the Kraal , the two tame ones leading the way, 
and pointing out the advantages of that Pe 
ticular path to their jungle fmends Those 
sounds seemed to approach us at irregular 
intervals Sometimes 1t appeared as though 
the animals were not to moved on any 
account, and the shouting died away , again 
they drew rapidly near, then paused , then 
forward, until we fanaed we could dis 
tinguish the fall of the elephants’ huge fect 
amongst the thick underwood At last there 
was no mistake about it, they were close 
upon us Our anxiety and curiosity became 
intense The tearing ind trampling umongst 
the jungle was deafemng Giant bambous 
and branches of trees appeared to be snapped 
asunder by the on coming herd, hke so min 

walking stichs—in a way, in short, which 
made me tremble for the sticngth of the 
Kraal, and of our own elevated platform 


But there was httle time for reflection of 


any kind A shot o. two was fitcd in the 
rear of the advancing herd, followed by 1 
trampling of the leadimg elephant Ihe moon 
at that moment began to peep over the dis 
tant range of low hills , and, by its funt light 
I could distinguish the low jungle bending, 
and giving way on cvery side ind von, st It 
sundry huge black forms rushing bout m 
sivige disorder, hke meuntun muses uq 
heaved by some convulsion of nume = Lhe 
two decoys entercd the enclosure at a brisk but 
stead) trot, and stationed themselves under the 
clump of ticcs, without any noti« best aken of 
them , indeed, one of them nodded knowingly 
to the Corale neu him as much ag to say, 
“It’s all mvht, old fellow! On came the 
wild eli phants at 1 thundering pice, tc uing 
and bending, and em ishing everything before 
them , trumpeting ind 1owims at full pitch 
In another moment they wore within the 
boundarics of our tcrtress 

Never shall I forget the wild, strange be mty 
of that uproiious moment Ihe moon wis 
now shuung sufhciently on the Kral to hight 
up the more open parts ofit, «way under the 
deep shide on one side, could be seen a dense, 
moving mass of ane ercatures , huge, mis 
shapen, and infuiated, trembling with riage 
and fatigue daghted chules were gleammg 
thickly, hike fire-flies, amidst the neighbouring 
jungle Felled trees and rope baried up the 
narrow way, formins one monster gate 
whilst busy groups of villagers, white wands mm 
hand,moved to and fio, and wat: hed the furious 
herd More lhghts wire brought to the fiont, 
and a blazing fire was kindled outside the 
entrance, which, whilst it served to hght up 
the whole‘of the Kraal, deterred the savige 
strangers from attempting anything m that 
direction 

It was soon evident that the prisoners were 
not going to take matters very quietly ‘lwo 
of the stoutest of ther numbcr slowly ad 
vanced and exammed the walls, to see 
where an opening mught most easily be 
forced. And now we were not leas astonished 





than dehghted at the use made of those tiny 
white wands, which had bcfore served only 
to raise our contempt Wherver the two 
elephant spies approached the jungle-walls of 
their prison, they were met by one or two 
villagers who gently waved before them little 
snow white switches, and, lo' asif by some 
spell of potent forest magic, the beasts turned 
back, skiinking fiom contact with the little 
wands Pot after point was thus tned, but 
all im vain, the snowy mgic sticks were thick 
within the jungle, and silently beat back ithe 
adv uncing toe 

While the two scouts were thua engaged on 
theit explorin,: capedition, the t ume alephnnta 
approwhed the romunder of the herd, and 
wuihed slowly round them, shaking then 
shazgsy cus and waving high mm an then curl- 
Ing trunks 1s thou h they would say, “ Move 
ut your perl = One of the captives, a some- 
whit juvenile and unsophisticated clephant, 
ventiucdto move from the side of 1t3 maternal 
parent, to tike a survey of our stand, when 
tame elephint Number One went up to the 
offender, un] sent hin bick with vn enormous 
fleu in Ins cu tame elephant Number Two 
hestowins al the sume moment 1 smart tap 
on the skull 

Busia work wis at hand The scouts, 
evidently dissusted with the result of ther 
(71 ations upon the outworks appearcd to be 
pupuins fra sortie and treatcd with the 
most reckless levity the admonitory taps of 
the dephint policemen, which, bowever, 
memel t Jc tu less unpleasant to them 
than » tickle on the snout fiom one of the 
uzmy white wands Tt was plam that the 
inten lel to cury thar object by a coup de 
trunk, bit vse rcofrifles peered forth he 
lilies shut then eyes, and stopped their ears 
m cldaly sentleman, at my elbow, asked, in a 
tremulous whisper, “whit the guns were 
for?” The mquiry was replicd to by a loud 
thumpeting from one of the pair of rebels, 

w amon SCreanuns roar, like the hollow 
sound of 1 stiamed rulway whistle, very 
much out of repaxr We had scarcely time 
to look at the poor brute creiting this dis- 
turbance, when we heard the sharp c1 ick of 
V dozen rifles wound us—so sharp, mdceed, that 
our eyes blinked agam Down tumbled one 
of the monsters, with thuk torrents of hot, 
savase blood, pouring from many a wound 
about his he Ai anc neck His companion 
was not so casily disposed of, though badly 
wounded Iifting his enormous trunk m 
the au, and bellowing forth a scream of de- 
fiance, he made a rush at the jungle-wall 
The two elephantine policemen, who had 
been narrowly observing his Proveeue® 
then cut im between him and the ram- 
parts, and succeeded in turning him from his 
purpose, but only to cause him to renew his 
herce attack upon another part of the defences 
He rushed, at full speed, upon the part where 
our stand was erected, sureaming and terns 
up the earth, and lashing his great tru 
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about him, as a schoolboy would a piece of' sufficiently strong to hold an elephant who 
whipcord. I felt alarmed. It seemed asthough might put out his strength. It was therefore 
our frail tenement must yield at the first touch necessary to secure them still further, but by 
from the mighty on-coming mass of flesh, bone, gentle means. The two tame elephants were 
and muscle, Ladies shrieked and fainted by then placed on active service: they were evi- 
the dozen: gentlomen scramblel over each dently perfectly at home, and required no 
other towards the stairs, where a decidedly directions for their work. Walking slowly 
downward tendency was exhibited. I would up to the nearest of the six captured animals, 
have given a trifle, just then, to have taken they began to urge him towards the tree to 
the seut occupied the day befure by the Judge which he was fastened. At first the creature 
or the Collector, high amongst the branches. was stubborn ; but a few taps on his great 
But in much less time than I take to relate skull, and a mighty push on his carcase, sent 
it, the furious animal, smarting under many him a yard or two nearer his destination. As 
bullet wounds, had reached the verge of our he proceeded, the man in charge of the rope 
stand, heedless of the cracking of rifles, gathered in the slack of it; and so matters 
whose leaden messengers flew round his head went on between thi party—a tap, a push, 
and poured down his shoulders, harmless as and a pull—until at length three of the ele- 
peas. One last crack, and down the monster phanta were close to the tree. Two other 
fel), close at our feet. That shot was the work villagers then came forward with a stout iron 
of a mere lad, the litthe son of a Kandian chain The tame animals placed themselves 
Corate; who, coolly biding his time, had fired one on each side of their prisoner, pressing 
his piece close at the creature’s ear. Leaping him between them so tightly as to prevent 
trout his place, the urehim flung aside jig the possibility of his moving. In a minute or 
long tapering rifle, and drawing iorth lus two the great chain was passed several times 
girdle-knife, severed the clephant’s tail from round the hind legs and the tree; and, in this 
Use carcane, as his just trophy. way the captive was left; helpless and faint 
! These two having been disposed of, and a with struggling. The other five were simi- 
“depree of calm restored, the general atten- larly treated. After which our party dis- 
tion was directed towards the herd, which porsed, pretty well tired, and quite p:epared 
still remained in their original position. For for bed. 
an time fear reemed to hold them motion- | Early next morning T paid a last visit to 
Jess; but when the extremity of their danger the Kraal, alone; my friends were fairly 
rose before them, a number of the boldest, worn out. The remainder of the elephants 
made a desperate rush at the entrance, but lhad been either shot or had faired their 
were easily turned back, when the watchers way out jn one or two places. The six car 
stirred up the groat guard-fire, whilst, from tured animals were quiet—as well they might 
other parta of the Kraal, they were soon be,after their long fast and incessant struggling. 
repelled by an application of white wands. Towards the end of that day, a very small 
In this way a good hour was spent, at the portion of food was supplied to thein, just 
end of which time the creatures appeared sufficient to keep them alive. In this way 
to give up the idea of any further aggre+ they were to remain for a week or two, when, 
sive proceedings, and remained subdued and if found sufficiently reduced in strength and 
calm. ° temper, they were to be walked about, fastened 
A dangerous task had still to be performed— between two tame companions, who assisted 
that of securing the best of the herd fortaming. very effectually in their daily education—not, 
Half-a-dozen of the most active and skilful of leet in the most gentle and polite manner, 
the villagers crept slowly and carefullytowards but still much to the purpose. 
the frightened group ; each having alongstout At the end of two or three months, the 
cord of jungle-rope in his hand, with a run- wild 4nd unruly destroying monster of the 
ning nooee at one end of it. With stealthy, cat- jungle might be seen quietly and submissively 
like steps, these daring fellowa went amongst piling logs of ebony in the Government timber- 
the herd, making some of us tremble for their yards, with a purpose-like intelligence little 
safety, Each of them selected one of the short of that of man. 
largest and strongest of the group, behind 
which they crept; and, having arranged the A CHRISTMAS PIECE. 
“ TJasso” for action, they applied a finger gently 
to the right heel of their beast, who feeling the Masrer Punpy is a dunce. He returned 
touch as though that of some insect, slowly from school four days ago, bringing a right 
raised the leg, abook it, and replaced it on the hand with him that was ink- ~ on the 
ground. The men, as the legs were lifted, thumb and two forefingers to the second 
placed the rumming nooses beneath them, #o knuckle. By aid of pumice-stone, he has 
that the elephants were quietly trapped, almost contrived to rub his little fingers 
unknown to themselves, and with the utmost white again, since he has been told that he 
ease. The men now stole rapidly away with must hold a tidy hand out to be shaken by 
the ends of the ropes, and immediately made aunts, uncles, and friends this Christmas. 
them fast to the ends of the nearest trees. Bruises have faded alao from his person, and 
These ropes, however, were far from being a joyous inn of rest, after sit months of jolting 
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on the road to knowledge, is the poor little 
dunce’s Christmas. 

It wants an hour to dinner-time on Christ- 
mas-day, and children play about the garden- 
walks, noisy with health, ruddy with constant 
running through the clear cold air. Miss 
Lizzie, a sporting character of nine years old, 
with a fine silken mane of her own, wishes to 
know who will be her horse. “I want some- 
hody who’s quick,” says the fast youn 
damsel] ; I'll have Tommy Pilby.” Now it will 
be seen that, although Master Pilby, considered 
a8 & grammarian, was slow, yet was he quick 
and lively when considered as a horse, or, 
generally speaking, as a playfellow. Sub- 
jected now, therefore, to the coercion of a pair 
of packthread reins, and whipped severely 
with a lash of worsted, he is scampermg and 
curvetting in an extraordinary manner, with 
Miss Lizzie at his heels, along the carringe- 
drive. Now near the gate, while he is forcing 
a whole Christmas-load of happiness into 
a tremendous neigh, he is confronted by a 
guest, no less portentous than his terrible 
head master. Pilby may hesitate, Miss 
Lizzie, with inflamed ambition, shouts as the 
Doctor bursts upon her, “Here’s a big horse!” 
With astonishment does Master Pilby sce 
the Doctor yield to the solicitations of the 
little maid, and thrust his arms into the 
noose removed from his own now liberated 
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Papa ma frown: Mamma might fret at the 
unprofitable match: but when they see the 
deep joy in their daughter's eyes, they whisper 
by looks to one another, that, atter all, it is 
God’s Christmas-day, and brighten the modest 
face of the poor usher with the affection ot 
their welcome. 

When they will marry, they commit to Him 
who holds love blessed to determine ; but in 
a quiet room apart from allgthe Christmas 
guests, the maiden tells the usher how two 
months ago she made as many notches in a 
card as there were days till Christmas, and 
tore one off daily when she went to bed, and 
how her heart beat when there came to be 
but four—three—two; and how she prayed 
anid feared lest aceident might disappoint her 
when there was but one. What the usher 
told the maiden in reply, her heart retains to 
feast upon until there shall return another 
Christmas day. 

Here isa grand ballin the country work- 
house, and your Polish balls are nothing 
to it! All the parish schoolboys and school- 
girls have been botanizing for a whole week, 
and the white-washed walls of the sehoolroom 
are superb with holly, and festoons of winter 
folinge and flowers. The meat is to be got 
over; never mind the meat—* Please, sir, may 
we give three cheers when the pudding comes?” 
No wonder they can dance ; and what a lucky 


person. But there 1s a joyousness about the! thing it is that schoolmaster knows how to 
face of Dr Grum which there is no distrust-| play the fiddle! The men and women and the 
ing, and he gives the little dunce a cheery, old crones come in, and Christmas-day, by 
greeting, as he lumbers off clumsily enough, ! order of the Board of Guardians, is celebrated 


in answer to the “Come up '” of his mistress 


But Miss Lizzie soon cries out that he is 


very stupid, and advertises to her playfellows | the very children do not go to be 


that there is a horse to be disposed of. Master 
Pilby answers the advertisement, and joy- 
ously assumes the reins ; the Doctor prances ; 
Pilby lays about his portly person the in- 
nocuous whip, and shouts at him impatiently, 
“How slow you are'™ The bell sounds 
through the garden, and the dunce and the 
dominie caper together in the direction of 
their Christmas dinner 
Elsewhere, at the same hour, a door in 
town is knocked at modestly by a young 
man, whose faded suit of black has heen put 
on with care and neatly brushed, who has 
evidently laboured at his toilet to produce 
the utmost attainable demonstration of re- 
spectability out of the materials in his 
easion. To-day, if Dr. Grum were pass- 
ing, he would take his usher lovingly by the 
hand; on any other day a friendly, conde- 
scending nod would be the Doctor’s greeting. 
But there is one within this house who has 
been listening this half-hour for that modest 
littleknock,and the poor usher knows well who 
is opening the door, and who it is that would 
kiss him as heartily as she now does every day, 
though every day were dreary for a thousand 
years, if they could live as long, and betogether. 
But. lest a servant come, they must not 
linger too long in the hall. On any other day 


by a workhouse ball. Real negus is served 
out, and the conviviulities are so kept up, that 

til half- 
past nine o'clock. 

How is it with the faint-hearted little diners 
in the dingy room, who keep their Christmas- 
day at the tw enty pound schools wherethere are 
no vacations? Whoshall peep into the mystery 7 

But at Dr. Trout’s, which is quite another 
sort of place, we know how itis. Dr. Trout 
and Mrs. Trout have thirteen children 
of their own, and a fine flourishing school 
into the bargain. They dine at home on 
Christmas-day, surrounded by old _ pupils 
and hearty friends. And there are some of 
those old pupils whose race in the world has 
caused them to become wiser, even in hia 
own way, than the simple-hearted Doctor, 
and great deal wiser in the way of 
what the world calls wisdom. But none 
of those whom he has taught regard him as 
an equal; all look affectionately up. Very 
little can a man be conscious of the worth, for 

ood or evil, of his own mind, who does not 
eel something that is very earnest in the 
presence of another, who, whether for good or 
evil, has exerted a large influence upon his 
character. Nothing but good was ever attri- 
buted to Dr. Trout ; and therefore, his old 
upils look up to him with reverent affection. 
Perba somewhat less Greek and Latin, with 
a little more French, German, and Italian, 
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would have been more practically useful 1m 
the well remembered lessuna But, never 
mind what the pupils Icarnt, if they learnt 
oily to study and to teach themsclves as they 
grow older That the old Doctor taught, 
ind taught it kindly t» for that they loved 
him hata ma nificent specch the young 
Barrister 18 making, who proposes bumpers 
for a toast! Tem aftme young fellow, and, 
whatever (curs be may weep, hereafter for a 
fee, there is utrue teu of Christmas Jove and 
kindlin 4s) sparkling abont jis cyclash, as 
he procec Is, through a storm of ipplause, to 
enlyoze “our dew old Leacher Phen the 
oll Doctor mses to reply , and he must be 
waived with « demon—the good demon of 
Cbristmas—for he can only look utter bene 
volcnce, aud stammer out, § God bless you all ! 
T'm very happy ” 

Mias ‘Twit sits at the hostess’s mght hand, 
Iemide a quieter but not less fraandly boar} 
She 16 thin, pale bordaing on fifty ‘There 
ww ou BWweet sine upon her face , she 19 inex 
preambly lady hhe anu quict but om hes 

wictnens, onc fecla a touch of 2 suiticn 

he has but one ration whois ich and docs 
not cocoumape her intimacy She hecps a 
achool , and as now diuing with the pucots 
of her cldest pupil Av a 
clever gar) that cldest) pupal seems to de 
and she sits by the schcolnusticsa lovingly 
watchful of har wants, ud farang ul gp od 
things upon her plate with hild he as 
midutty It ag the belret of her pupils 
that Miss Twit has had some great gt uf anc 
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mas are the folks to feel the Christmas ; 
and so we need not pity M «s Twit as she aita 
at dinner, by the right hand of the hostess, 
under her pldeat pupil’s very busy eare 

Dame Farran gets but twopence a week 
from the littl boys and girls who learn of 
her what nouns are, and how much 1s eght 
times nine Lhe poor danic cannot sce with- 
out her spectacles, and she needs them to see 
her Christmas mutton chop A tap at the door 
disturbs her while she is turning 1t over the fire, 
andalittle fellow with “Ple ise,ma am, mother’s 
love,” produces a plate full of roast goose The 
mutton chop 18 put by for to morrow , and 1t 
had not re ache hi the cuphoard, before another 
“Mothers love’ does homage to the teacher 
of the children, with an offering of pudding 
Then there isahttl runof Mothers love” at 
two oclock, one drop 15 g¢08se_ two, beef, and 
four, pudding Dame Pircran hidresolved toait 
it homeand think about rson fir out vt sea but 
she could not escape the Christm as hospitality 

With whem does the Trench Usher dine t 
ot docs he sit at home before i sheet of writing 
paper and pour Jove not upon ee the 
metho: or the sister vividly presented to his 
mink? Thus he rcceived 2 Christm greeting 
from his distant home which hes before him 
own thin rusthas paper, rustling with his 
frequent touch, whe reads an dre rewds tender 
words the dew so rarely falling on his soul? 
Docs he sit by the tne after dinner with a 
portrut im dos hind?) Does he think of a 
pau of Plu cycs that miy be bent else where 
ver upictune cf imeself, thinking of lim 43 a 


the young ladies Cf course intapret that !something glare ind noble, not the mean, 
into the Fact thet she has hid a ee wh | frie ness beams 49 sometimes thought to 
has did—or something of that soit, but, of be while fullowim | his dauy tash m Englind ? 
course, it had t> do with Jove Antafshe We we ult chers 9 Lhe baby who can 
had a lover cv, the young Jidies 51) how only lisp has tras to teach to an attentive 
wonderfully she must hue loved him because! pupil We are all tewhers, ind we are all 
they never hear her speak an unkind worl cf| taught, or shquld let ourselves be taught A 


any one, and she seems to hue, in all ha 
quictucaa, such energy for being good and 
tender that they suppose he must hive died, 
for nolidy able to lise as Miss ‘Twit must 
have done, could ever posmbly hive been 
deserted So the guls think of the school 
mistress so tenderly, that it would not cost 
even a vixen, much pains to think an return 
tenderly of them or are the parenta, gene 
rally speaking, less solicitous about the gentle 
lady, who 18 so attentive to than girls = Miss 
Twit althgugh qmet, will by no means be a 
dumiuy when the curtains shall be drawn to 
night, and the Jump hghtcd, and the parlour 
Sai begin She 1s the great authority on 
orfeita, she knows more riddles than an 
elephant cariy and they are not prim, 
stuf-backetig things, but they have all quaint, 
easy answemm meant to make you laugh Ag 
a atage-manager over the performance of 

charades, she is the wittiest and «lev erest, and 
dearest creature, all her pupils say Mas 






Twit creates marvels of happiness without. 
much outward variation from her gentle quiet: 
way. And those who make a happy Christ-! 


alonious Holidty m the great School of the 
World is Christinas-day, when though there 
be teaching, still every hard task is thrust 
mto a cernet, cverv birch 1s locked up na 
cupboard , an | the one lesson of the day which 
we agree not to put from us, ind even to fetch 
down fiom the shelf and Icatn afresh, 1f we 
should chanc« of late to have forgotten it 13 
how to make peace on carth , how to be proud 
enough to forgive, aud humble cnough to con- 
seut to be forgven 
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AND MUSKETRY. 


We were three Englishmen travelling by 
the mail-train from London to Dover, on our 
way to Paris, one evening in this present 
inonth of December, 1851. The extensive 
horse-dealer in the multiplicity of thick great 
coats—the quiet Cambridge man readmg a 
shilling reprint of Macaulay—and the present 
writer—did not find the eighty miles or so, 
lying between London Bridge and the Custom 
House Quay at Dover, hang at all heavy on 
their hands. There was a thick white fog out- 
side, and a trifle of drizzling rain, and enough 
frost to make the rails slippery ; but we were 
as jovial, notwithstanding, a5 old travellers 
aught to be. The horse-dealer talked volu- 
minously of divers “parties” having a know- 
ledge of “little mares ;” and told us, quite con- 
fidentially, that he intended to put the brown 
horse in harness next week. The Cantab 
discoursed of “men” who were going “up” to 
the University ; of Brown of sf Maudlin” wine- 
ing somewhat too copiously with Jones of 
Trinity ; of how Muffle beat the Bargee, and 
how Snaftle of Trinity had been chased four 
miles through ploughed fields by a determined 
proctor, anxious to ascertain hig name and 
college. As to the scribe, he passé no incon- 
siderable purtion of the time in endeavouring 
to pull a pair of worsted stockings over his 
buots ; in talking a little, sleeping a little, and 
reading a little for a change. 

Now, vn the Tuesday immediately preceding 
the eve of our journey, there had been an in- 
tricate political evolution performed in Paris, 
called a coup-d'état. People have grown so 
accustomed to revolutions, that they took 
this last revolution very quietly ; expecting, 
doubtless, reciprocal tranquillity on the other 
side of the Channel, There was a harvest of the 
evening papers, a run of luck for the gossips, 
an ill wind blowing some considerable good 
to the “patterers ” who pervaded the fashion- 
able squares until a late hour, proclaiming, 
with sonorous solemnity, Paris in flames, 
the red flag waving, and the President 
assassinated. 

We went about our business, however, very 
comfortably and quietly, crossed the Channel, 
and started front 


wlogne with the oe 
and a locomotive post-office, at two in the 
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morning of Thursday, seeing nothing of revo- 
lution, and nothing of arms or an army, 
save one very imposing gendarme—a pri 
gendarme, with a wonderful cocked hat, a 
beard and moustache most martial, a sword 
prodigiously long, and calculated, generally, 
to strike terror into the disaffected, and 
to awe the malcontents. But, as I had seen 
him in the same marvellous costume several 
times beture, (I even think I can remember 
him before they changed the uniform, and 
when he wore jack-boots and leathers), and 
as I know him to be a peaceful warrior, willing, 
when off duty, to partake of a verre Canisette 
or Cassis with you, I did not argue, even from 
his grande tenue, any very alarming state of 
things. 

The stations, as in the grey dawn we were 
whirled past them, were all filled with soldiers. 
This had an ugly look. My co-occupants of the 
carriage made various manifestations, The 
pretty traveller from America began to get 
frightened ;—a pretty girl in a pretty bonnet ; 
showing, as subsequent events disclosed, a 
| prettier face. She had a large fur mantle, 
and a soft voice with a slight lisp, had come 
straight trom New Orleans to New York, 
from New York to Liverpool, from Liver- 
pool to London, and so, by this mail, to Paris, 
alone, Come! The world iy not so bad as some 
would accuse it of being, when a thnid girl, 
not twenty years of age, can travel so 
many thousands of miles, and talk with a 
pinile of travelling back again, when she has 
secon her friends in Paris ! 

The horse-dealer, the Cantab, the writer, 
and, I grieve to say, the disngrecable gentle- 
man with the seal-skin cap, made divers 
futile attempts to sleep, and many more suc- 
cessful to converse from Paris to Lille. In 
the carriage, likewise, was a vet large cloak, 
which, partially disclosing a despatch box 
and a button with a crown on it, I conjectured 
tv form a portion of a sleeping Queen's 
Bo, in the cold f ing, past Beauvais, 

, in the cold foggy morning, 
Clermont, Creil, a Denis ig and, by nine 
o'clock, into the Paris terminus, 

The look of things in general dagumed 
an uglier appearance. The dwarfish little 
soldiers, with their shabby great coats and 
bright muskets, awarmed in waiting-roome, 
refreshment-rooms, and offices. The gallant 
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ofheers (why wl they wear stay 4 } mn baggy 
trousers promenaded gravely, ind inspected 
us suspiciously, Yet nu one asked us for 
paasports, the ingpection cf luggage went on 
as quietly ag usual, an! we were free to 
depart 
ow, L dwell, when im Panis, in a hostelry 

in the Rue St PH) nome, close to the chutch 
of Bt Roch fo rcach its hospit dle porte 
cothere onc sx apt when tured, sleepy, ind 
encumbered—with ecarpet bag, vhat box, ind 
a great cuit cr tno—totche acab, and, being 
resolhe | to take onc, T sallied forth into the 
court yurd of the tarmumus Thar were no 
cal no omntbaxes, no vehicles of any descrip 
tha Not oven a wheelbarrow  berlines 
atilincs hacres, dames blanches sy lphides 
cuucous, soiturcs: bourgeomses— all the mulls 
farions varieties of Lrcuch cqyuipares hel 
digappouncd = The shops wore hut ind the 
streocts wae appucntly deserte ], though ma 
pasanble Ihe truth wos, f had stepped mto 
v bremre cel city 

Tusked on of the rulwuy pitas whae | 
could get a veluclo ?  Mousnur he rephe | 
very politely © nowhere Could Po owalk 
down the Rue St Dems ond so by the Pouk 
vards inte the Rue St Moncre d Monsieur 
6 ie ounposmible , cuaculition is impeded 
What wig I todo? My fiend the porta 
had obo mo hour fa has breakfast ad h 
would di cachate to Curyomy bi md 
to condnct mo to my dostination by xtrerts 
whee there was no ipprehension cf dis 
tun batice 

And so we set out) Toone | tor the most 
extarGonate of cubmen To could have am 
ba wed the mest insoluntofommbuac nductars 
Traup tramp tramp thrush dre adtul litek 
stiets choked with mud now stopped Ty 
barricades in course Cf constructoror of den 
htion wow cutangl fin amebct the Lwest 
niftraff thieves grminyv—van th nds of every 
description flying before the gendarmes new 
stopped by acordon of soldiany di awn av ross a 
alreet huathd mto the proence of the com 
manding oficar mtorr ited row beet u and 
dismissed = Wheu 1 state that the rulwia 
terminus is neat Montmartre and that | 
entered Paris by the Bunce de Rt ale, the 
court ous reada who huows Pane cin fom 
home ulea of how verv muddy weary and 
avate tempered IT was when 1 arrived at 
mune mn, carnestly desirmye to be able to 
take ‘ wine tase” mat 

Everybody hnows the court yard of 1 French 
hotel. How the host of waiters chamber 
maids, porters, and gencral hangers on all 
appearing to have ucthing to do, lounge 
about, doing it thoroughly, alldwlong How 
the lindlord sits placidly, in a apecies of alcove 
summer honse, smoking cizuettes, diinkwg 
angar snd water, and surveying each new 
comer with the satuafied luok of a boa con- 
atrictor just getting over the digestion of lis 
last ra and ready for a new one, how 
the coak—" ch2,” ae beg his pardon—furts, 
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white-capped and white-jacketed, with the 
pretty daughter of the conrérge On the mo- 
mcntous Mornmg of my ariival,all these things 
were (hanged Waters, chambermaids, boots, 
landlord, cook, commusssonnaires, concrarge, 
wore huddled together 1 the hall The cab- 
mun attiched to the hota, slumbered with- 
in their velucles reduced to a state of com- 
pulsory imactivity ‘Ihe porter—a torpid 
Auterguat—vasgacly impressed with a convic 
tion that there was danger somewhere hid let 
loose wn cnormous dog with rather more of the 
wolf in his composition than was azice able 
Lhe concierge s pretty daughter hod disip- 
pearcd froin hunin ken altogether, the con 
crerge himself, dgprivcd of his usudl solice of 
the felietoncf the Constitutionne), smoked 
morbidly, gaizmg with v fixed amd stony 
ridity of vision at one of the dre uful 
produmations cf the Government which was 
pasted ajunet hist dic amd wlach conveycd 
the ominous uitumition thal every one found 
with umsim dis hands on behind a cbout, 
ubarre ule woall be mustantly shot—yasedle 
sur le chen p 

Tvcrythm, m tut spoke of the stite of 
ot The newspapers woe m a state of 
aioe, for the Government hid suspended all 
but Ws own ammediate orsans dhe ofhecs 
4 the s ntentions © Scle the mescunal 

Piss the satuac § Chanvari the jovial 

Jounal pour Rire ware cccupied by th 
mibtay and tous Pn hsh, they whispered 
cenof vpubhof ntidlervanthe Rne Vivienne 
ml f Govermnent pr of rea loran the print. 
mo fhe t Gol.nums Messenga, striking 
cut obnc vious paaatiphs by the d za Lhe 
Provisions were na State of siege, the milk 
wis out, ind no ne would voluntccar to > to 
the crémaers for more — the cabs, the commas 
sicanaies With then trucks, ware beaeged , the 
very gas wissl winccmin, ficin the mun as 
theush the pipes wacm at state of sneer No 
body coull think or speak of anythin, Lut this 
cmfounded siese Thought itself appe acd to 
be helcagnercd, for no one dared to give at 
iy thing but a ciutious and qu aluted utter mee 
The hotel was trl of Lnglish ludies and sen- 
tlemén who would have been del hted to 
go away by the first taamm on any of the 
rulways but ther might just a» well have 
hen no railways for all the good they 
Wore seeing that xb was mipossible to get 
{o on from the termim with satety ‘The gen- 
thmen were valorous curlamly—there was 
apres ilence of ‘ who s affud?’ sentiments , 
but they read the Ficnch Bradshiw eat- 
nestly, and gazed at the map of Puss with 
nervous interest —berting, meanwhile, the 
devils tattoo As for the ladies, dear ciea- 
tureb, they made no secret of theu extieme 
terror and despur The one old lady, who ww 
frightened it ¢\e15 thing, and who will uot even 
travel in an omnibus, with a sword 10 & case, 
tur fear it should goofl, was paralysed with fear, 
and could only ejaculate, “Massacre!” Tho 
strong mmded lady of a certain age, who bad 
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longed for the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance have been present, when, venturing up dur- 
of glorious wat,” had taken refuge in that ing a lull, about half past four, and glancing 


excellent collection of tracts, of which “ The 
Dairyman’s Daughter” is one, and 4 ie 
short yelps of fear whenever the door 
opened Fear, like every othe: emotion, 1s 
contagious Remaking so many winte faces, 
so much subdued utter mce so miny cowed 
and terihed looks, I thought it very thely 
that J night get fiightencdl, toc So having 
ei up ul the previous mght, I went to 
ed 

Talkept T dreamt of a locomotive enwinc 
blowing up and turnm, int the list sccne ot 
a pantomime with “stite of sere displiycd 
in coloured fies T dreamt I lived next deo 
to an undertaker on av trumk maber, oO 4 
manufactine of fire works 1 woke to the 
rattl of musketry mm the dist nce —soon too 
soon to be followed by the row cf the 
cmuon 

Tam oct a fithting man ‘ Lis not my 
vocation Hal” J un not whuned to sry that 
J did not gud my sword cn my thigh wd 
sally out to conquar or to di that Fdidn t 
ensconce mysclf at usceond fl of window and 
puk off, @ fd Charley 7X, the leaders cf the 
chomy below Had Puen ow own co 
respondent, Emusht have waitten im the in 
tervals of fightin, t syifh weounts f the 
combit on cutnd, pupa with i pon mid 
from . bayonet, dipped im gunyowder md 
gow Hil been cm own utist, To micht 
have mounted v monster baricade—w ovine 
the flro cf Precdom with one bind wm i| 
taking sketches with the other but beams! 
neither Tdilnot do mythmscfthe hint 1 
will tell you whit 1 dil —I withdrew with 
seven Bn slishmen as vudorous is myself to 
in iputment, who h [hove reason to bcheve 
13 bolow the basement floor md there om 
comypunrv with sundry cu for ft puticuu 
commac and wlurzc boa of C1jus passed the 
remamder of the dvy 

Tsin erely he pe that Tshall never pass anh 
another Werdhedcachother t dled linghed 
und essavedt to sings but the awtal conser us 
ness of the hor1o. «ft own pituti no huns ver 
us all—the knowlcd se that within afew hon , 
died y urds of us Gol’s im po wis Temes win 
tonly defuced , that im the streets hard by in 
the he wt of the mast civilised city cf the world, 
within vstone s throw of all that is way luxu 
rious splendid, in Pins, men— spe rkhing the 
sime languipe, worshippuig the sane God— 
were shooting each other like wild beasts, 
that cvery time we heard the sh up crichling 
of the musketry, a message of deith wis 
gone forth to hundreds, that every tume the 
infernal artillery; —“ nearer, clearer, de wher 
than befire” —-broke, roaring on the 21, 
the ground was cumbered with corpses 
Glorious war! 1 should Lke the amateurs 
ot sham fights, showy reviews, and scicntific 
ball practice, to have sat with us in the 
cella: that same Thursday, and listened to 
the 1attle andthe roar I should hke them to. 


nervously from our porte cochéve, a regiment 
of dragoons came thundering past, pointing 
their pistols at the windows, wd shouting 
at those within, with oaths, to retire from 
than I should hhe the young luhes who 
waltz with the “dear Lancers’ to have 
con these Lancers, m stamed white cloiks, 
With then murderous weapons couchd J 
should lke those who admue the Horse 
Guuds—the prancing stecds, the shimng 
casques ind currisses, the massive epauletics 
md dinghng sires, the trim moustache, 
nreproachable buckshins, and dazzling jack- 
boots—to hive seen these cun weters gallop 
by them sotry horses, covered wath mud in 

sweit, ther hascud fies blackened with 
pinpowde thar shabby wcoutieaments and 
battered helmets = The bloody swords, the 
dit, the house vowes, unkempt baads Glo- 
nouswu! TP think the silt of those hor: thle 
trocpers would do moze to cure its adnurers 
than all the orators of the Pewe society 
c uid do ma twelvemonth ! 

We dined—without the ludies, of course— 
md aut up until vary bite) the cuumon and 
muskelry 1¢ wimg me unwhile, till ne uly mid- 
miwht — Lhen at ste pped— 

fo recommence ion however on the next 
(Fasdty) mermns Yesterday they had been 
fighting oul diy on the Boulevirds, from 
the Mulcleme to the Jemple ‘To day, they 
were ur laring eichoth 1 at Belleville, wt La 
Chapelle St Denis, at Montmartre © Happily 
(he fing ccased ut about nine o loch, aa We 
heud pn omer 

Tlonot fcourse pretendtogive any weount 
of whiatie Wy took pliccmthe strects on Thurs 
diy h wminy J} uricules were erected, ind 
how they were def nded or destroyed T do 
nef presume to trou cf the details of the 
combat anyself comfming what IT have to 
siy tov description cf whit I rcally saw of 
the soual aspect cf the city | Phe journals 
hve given full vcounts of what brigades 
caccuted what mime uavres, of how many were 
ve to death herc, and how miny biyoncted 
there 

On Friday at noon the ewbirzo on the 
cubs was rom ved—although that on the 
ommibuses continu d, ud circulation for foot 
passencis became tolerably safe, m_ the 
(Quarter St Ifonore, and on the Boulevards 
LT went mto m Lyclish chemiat’s shop mw the 
Rne de li Pan, for 1 bottle of soda water 
Ihe chemist was lyins dead up-stairs, shot 
He was going from his shop to another estab- 
hshment he had in the Faubourg Poissomeére, 
to have the shutters shut, wprehending a 
disturbance Entanglcd tor a moment on thi 
Boulevard, close to the Rue Lepelletie:, 
among a ciowd of wil lressed persons, p1in 
eipally English and Ameticans, an order was 

ven to clear the Houlevard A charge of 
Vancers was made, the men firmg their pistols 
wantonly among the flyng crowd, and the 
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chemist was shot dead Scores of similar in~ The road on eithe: side was lned with 
cidents took place on thet drcadful Thursday dragoous armed cap-d-pié The poor tired 
afternoon  Tiends, acquamtances, of my horses were munching the forage with which 
own, had fiends, neighbours, relations, ser the muddy ground was sewn; and the 
vants, killed Yet it was all acudent, chance- troopers sprawled listlessly about, smokmg 
medley~—excusable, of course How were the their short pipes, and mending their torn cos- 
soldiers to distinguish between mnsurgentsand tume o; shattered accoutrements Indulging, 
nxight-seers? ‘Then unuders werc, after all, however, mm the dolce fur niente, as they seemed 
but a few of the thorns to be found m the rose to he, they were ready for action at amoment’s 
bush of glorious war ! notice here wis, abont two o'clock, an 
Fiom the strect which in old Paris times alerte—o rumour of some tumult towards the 
used topo by the name of the Rue Royale, RueSt Duns One sohtary trumpet sounded 
and which I know by the tukcn that there 1s ‘ boot and saddle ,* and, with almost magical 
an faglish pistryy cooks on the aght hand celenty, cach diasoon twisted a quantity of 
adc, coming down, where in old days I uscd forage into 1 specuics of rope which he bung 
(a small Jad then at the Colluyge Bourbon) over his suldlc Low, crammed his half demo- 
t» spend my half holidays in consunung rcal lished loaf mto Ins holsters, backled on his 
Knglish cheesecakes, und thmkins of home cuuiss, then springing hunself on his horse, 
—ip the Rue Roy de, now called, Pthimk, Rue sit motionless cach caviher with Ins pistol 
dela Répubhyuc, 1] walked ¢n tothe place, and cocked, and jus finger on the tugges The 
by the Boulevard de la Madeleine, des Itahens, crowd thicken d aud in the road itself 
and sv by the long lime of thit maguificent thue wis a sinle file of cibs, cuts, aud 
thoroughfar, to within a few streets of the cven private cuniges Almost cvary mo- 
Porte St Dems Herc, I stepped, for the ment detachments of prisonars, mostly blouscs, 
simples won, that ehedoc of ¢ ho y Inistlhed passed escorted by cavalry, then a ycllow flag 
omunously wross thic road cls to the Ruc de wis seep announce ug the approach of an 
Faubourg Montm utie, ndthut the comm amd ounbulamce 2 Jong © varcd vehick filled with 
ing officer would Jct uather mau, womin, pcr woun led soldicrs then heuses more pii- 
child pasa dhe Boulcyv ds were Gowded, somets, m1¢ umbulinees, orderly di agoons 
umost impassable in fact,with persons of every ut full jdlop  orderlics nnbtary si yeons 
grade, from the ‘hon of the Jockey Club, or mm thar cocked hita and long tioch coats, 
the Lughsh nobleman, to the pretty maisettc brcughams with smart ener ul officers inside, 
in her white cap, aud the scowling beaded vl smokin, 
citizen, Clad in il mise and c dotte and lookin, = As {> the soldiers they ypew never to 
very much as if he hocew more of a barricad) Iewe cfismohking — Lhey smoke m the guard- 
than he ch ose to: The honses on either 100m off duty, wd even when on Guud An 
aide of the way bore frightful truccs cf the eye witness cf the ecmbat told me that many 
combat of the previousdiy The Muson Dod, of the soldiers had, when charcin,, shot pipes 
the € f6 Anglais the Opera Comgue Tortoni’s om them mouths ind the officers, almost in- 
the Jockey Club the Bulle Jardimcie, the W6tel varibly smoked cays 
dey Affancs Ctrangcres, uid scons Jomight In reference to the discipline of the French 
Umost say hundreds, of the houses had thar, diary, and then cxticme trustworthiness 
windows smashed, «1 the mazurhcent sheets of; igunst the own countrymen [have heard 
platc glass stared with billy, the walls pockh Lame wise me n, Within these few days, much 
matked with bullets seamed umd scared, wstommshed by, ind vintuously mdignant at, 
aud blackened wath gunpowder A .rocer the testnmony of c run wiinesses, publisl ¢ 
close tu the Rue de Manivans, told me that he inthe Pumes ? newsprpet ‘They have then 
had not been able t> cpen lis doorthit main confuim ition thonh (new a id shang: as they 
ing for the dead bedhes pled cnthe step before ue to such authowties) on the evidence of an 
it = Round all the young tices (the ld trees ofheer of some merit cilel The Duke of 
were cut down for former barnecades in Keb Wellington hefirc a Select Commuittce on 
ruary und June 1848), the ground shelycs a Pumsbmcnts m the Aimy The following 
httle ma cncle, in these circles there were passage vcs — 
wols ot blood The peoph—the extiaordin wy, 
Inimitiuble, consistently imconsistent Ficuch ( pon serva ¢ do vcuccneeive th ut the discaphine 
eople—were unconcermdly lounging about, fthe Army wlach vow hid ander vour command 
ooking at these things with ple wed yet lan m the Penmsula, was snpeii to the disemplme of the 
ymd curiosity  lLhey paddled in the pools of 1 renth troops opposed to you —I have not the most 
lood, they traced cunicusly the staugzles of , Uastant doubt of at minutely snpcrior 
some wounded wreich, who, shot or sabre d ‘ Supeiiol in respect ¢ the teatment«fthe county 
on the curbstone, had pamfalls , deviousls, mm Which they were sensing —Notto Le compared with 
dragged hunself (so the gouts cf blood showed) oA phere pine aca wnney 
to a door stip—to dic They tlt the walls, "cn whatn apect wis the French Army so mnferio: to 
pitted hy musket bullets, they poke a then aurs im 4 general system of plunder great Inxity m 
walkmy-sticks into the holes made by the the performance of then duty, great irregulanty an 
cannon balls, It was as good as a ply to short nreguiauty, which we could not venture to nsk 
them | exoseerce on 
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“ Was it not the fact, that the people came home to |! 


their houses when the English were to occupy them ; 
having left them when the [Irench were to occupy 
them 2—Yes, that was the case.” 


At three, there was more trumpeting, more 
drumming, # general backing of horses on the 
foot-passengers, announcing the approach of 
some important event. A cloud of cavalry 
came galloping by; then, a numerous and 
brilliant group of staff-officers, In the midst 
of these, attired in the uniform of a general of 
the National (iuard, 1.ode Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

TI saw him again the following day, in the 
Champs FElysée, riding with a single English 
groom behind him; and again in a chariot 
escorted by cttirassiers. 

When he had passed, T essaved a further 
progress towards the Rue St. Denis; but the 
hedge of bayonets still bristled as ommously 
as ever. 1] went into a little tobneconist’s 
shop; and the pretty warchande showed me a 
trightful trace of the passage of a cannon ball, 
which had gone right through the shutter 
and glass, smashed cases on cases of civars, 
and half demulished the little tobacconist’s 
parlour. 

My countrymen were in great force on the 
Boulevards, walking atm and arm, four 
abreast, as it 18 the proud custom of Britons 
todo. From them, L heard, how Major Pongo, 
of the Company's service, would certainly 
have placed his sword at the disposal of the 
Government in support of law and order, had 
he not been confined to his bed with a severe 
attack of rheumatism: how Mr. Bellows, 
Parisian correspondent to the “ Evenmy Giwun- 
bler,” had been actually led out to be shot, and 
was only saved by the interposition of his tailor, 
who was a Serjeant in the National Guard ; 
and who, passing by, though pot on duty, 
exerted his influence with the military 
authorities, to save the life of Mr. Bellows. 
how the reverend Mr. Faldstool, minestre 
Anglian, was discovered im a corn-bin, 
moaning piteouly. how Bluekey, the man 
who talked so much about the Pytchley 
hounds, and of the astonishing Jenps he 
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trunks and portmantexus; whereupon, fran- 
tically endeavouring to rescue some disjecta 
membra of his property fiom the wreek, he 
was hustled and bonneted by the soldiery, 
threatened with arrest, and summary military 
vengeance, and ultimately paraded from the 
vicinity of the bivouac, by bayonets} {with 


sharp points. 
With the merits or demerits of the sirugele, 
I have nothing todo. But I saw the horrible 
ferocity and brutality of this ruthless soldiery. 
T saw them bursting into shops, to search 
for arms or fugitives; dragging the iminates 
forth, like sheep from a slaughter-house, 
smashing the furniture and windows. J] saw 
| them, when making a passage for a convoy 
‘of prisoners, or a wagon full of wounded, 
atuike wantonly at the bystanders, with the 
butt-ends of their muskets, and thrust at them 
with their bayonets. I might have seen 
more; but my exploring inclination was 
rapully subdued by a gigantic Lancer at the 
corner of the Rue Richehen ; who seeing me 
stand still for a moment, stooped from his 
horse, and putting his pistol to my head (right 
between the eyes) told me to “ traverser/” As 
T believed he would infallibly have blown m 
brains out in another minute, ] turned and fled. 
So much for what I saw. I know, as far as 
aman can know, from trustworthy persons, 
from eye-witnesses, from prtent and noto- 
rious report, that the military, who are 
now the sole and supreme masteis of that 
unhappy city and country, have been per- 
petrating most frightful barbarities since the 
riots were over. 1 know that, from— the 
Thuisday 1 arrived, to the Thursday I left 
Paris, they were daily shooting their prisoners 
in cold blood ; that a man, caught on the Pont 
Nenf, drunk with the gunpowder: brandy of 
the cabarets, and shouting some balderdash 
about the /tépudblique démocratique et sociale, 
was dragyed into the Prefecture of Police, and, 
some soldiers’ cartridges having been found in 
his pocket, was led into the court-yard, and, 
there and then, untried, unshriven, unannealed, 
—shot! [know that in the Champ de Mars 
one hundred and fifty-six men were executed ; 


had taken when riding after them, con-!and I heard one horrible story (so horrible 
cealed himself in a coal-ceJJar, and lying down | that JT can scarcely credit if) that a batch ot 
on his face, never stirred from that position prisoners were tied together with ropes, like 
from noon till nudnight on Thursday (although a fagot of wood; and that the struggling mass 
I, to be sure, have no right to taunt him with was fired into, until not a limb moved, nor a 
his prudence): how, finally, M‘Gropus, the groan was uttered. T know—and my informant 
Seotch surgeon, bolted ingontinently in a was aclerk in the office of the Ministry of War 
cab, with an immense quantity of luggage, —that the official return of insurgenta killed, 
towards the Chenin de jer du Nord; and, was two thousand and seven, and of soldiers 
being stopped in the Rue St. Denis, was igno- fifteen. Rather long odds ! 

miniously turned ont of his vehicle by the We were in-doors betimes this Friday 
moh; the cab, together with M‘Gropus’s evening, comparing notes bnsily, as to what 
trunks, being immediately converted into the we had seen during the day. We momentarily 
nucleus of a barricade :—how, returning the expected to hear the artillery again, but, than 
following morning to see whether he could re- Heaven, the bloodshed in the streets at least 
cover any portion of his effects, he found the was over; and though Paris was still a city 
barricades in the possession of the military, in a siege, the barricades were all demo- 
who were quietly cooking their soup overa lished; and another struggle was for the 
fire principally fed by the remnants of his moment crushed. 
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The streets next day were full of hearses , 
but cven the number of funer us that took 
place were insignificant, in comparison to the 
stacks of corpses which were cast into deep 
trenches without shroud o: cofhn, and covered 
with quichlume I went to the Morgue in the 
afternoon, and found thit dismal charnel 
house fally tenintid Ivery one of the four- 
teen beds had a ¢ ips, some dead with 
gunshot wounds , some, svbred, some horribly 
mutilated by caumen billy There was a 

wue outade of it least two thousand people 
aughing talking, smoking cating apples, us 
though it was some ploasint spectacle they 
were gcing ta, instoad of that fai shtful ex 
hibition = Vet, ins this lau him, tudkmeg 
am hing, crowd, there were fathars who had 
intssed thet sons, sons who caine there dread 
ing to sce the corpses of thar fithars waives 
of Socialist workmen, sick with the almost 
certainty of finding the bodies of then 
husbands ‘The bolics weie only capoxd 
six hours, but the clothes renrune l— 
i overy grove of blouses | Phe ner iboum, 
iin wou hung with blick and there 
wore funeral services at St hoch and ut the 
Madeleine 

And yet —with this Gol,othis > close with 
the blood not yot diy on the Boulevards wath 
corpses yet lyme about the streets with five 
thousand soldi biveuackine in the Chuups 
Klynca with mmcurming md bumeut ation im 
almost every sticet, with vy brutal military 
wn almost cvery printing Cthece tavern cule, 
with proclamations thieatenm., death an 
confiscation covermy the wols with the city 
moa sty, with at a degestitur withcut 


Jaws, without iv government —this exter dr pce ded 
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last gendarme disappear with the receding 
pier at Havre, a pleasant vision of the blue- 
coata, oil-skin hats, and lettered collars ot the 
land Iwas going to, swatu before my eyes , and, 
T must say that, descending the companion- 
ladder, 1 thanked Heaven 1 was an kuglish. 
min I was excessively sea sich, but not the 
leas thankful , and getting at last to sleep, 
dreamed of the Bill of Rights and Habeas 
Corpus I avonder how they would flourish 
unidst Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and 
Musketrv ! 
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Loox i the map, and sce what a nay) ow slip 
of Iynd unites the North aud South Amenicas, 
wid drives the marina, mn proeccding from the 
Atlunti to the Pacihe Occan 10und the icy 
sterimy Rows of C ape Hom! ince the days of 
the bucc aneaas, the overland track had been 
Umost abandoned Ly Puropeins until the 
dis ovary of the gold cf Cablfo1ma made 1 
short cut mdispensab le, und we wonder that 
itwwnol tbinloned since never, within go 
nurcw a spice have morc feudal physical 
dif alos b en mtcrposed 

Jn O tober ast as recently a¢corded im the 
duly y apers fierce dis utes, en ling mv mm 
acious onslvht, took place betwecn the 
native Indian bowen it the town of Chagies 
onthe Atluitic side of the Isthmus of P vn ama, 
and the Anclo Aman an boatmen Lhe Tatter 
wore desious of monopolising the profit cf 
conveying pwssen. 1s to the Mal ste nuers 
and fadinc themselves under bil ly the mere 
civil and dess exto uv ujant Indians, they pic- 
vardins to the miauns of Judie 


nary people wis the noxt moht dmems ud Lyuch ¢ put down the opposition by fing 


fluting at the Salle Valentino ci the Prad 
lounging m the foyas cf the Thaltan O} 
gossiping over them eco sua, or squall bling 


over the dommucs outside and iside the }ct tl. 


cafis Lo saw Rachel im Les Horaces { 
went to the Jarites, the Opera Comrgue md 
no end of Theatres, ud as we walked 
home at aught tluough ues of scldicis 
brooding over thar bivouacs T went mto 4 
restaurant, and ashing whether it had bccn 
v ball which hid starred the magnuitcent 
pia-pglass before me, got for uswar ‘ Ball 
an '—gannon ball, an !—yes, 4! for all the 
world w though 1 had myguned vabcut the 
routton beimg mm good cut o2 wpalague m 
Season ' 

Se, while they were shooting prisoners and 
dancing the Schottiche at the Casino , buty- 
ing their dead , acllhing /clogues tor witch- 
chans in the Palas Royal, demolishing 
bariicades, and wtarmeg at the cauicatuics in 
M Aubert's wmdows, taking the wounded 
to the hospitals, and stock jobbmg on the 
Bourse, I went about my busmess, as well as 
the state of siege would let me  Turnme 
my face homeward, [ took the Rouen and 
Havie Reilway, and so, oa Southampton, to 
London, As I saw the last cocked hat of the 


lntlian p pulation hid 


cnownl koliain, several Indians | Je Spunish- 
possession of the 
lich commanded the opposite side 
diver Where the Amcricuns were cn- 
camped, md, were cbout to pour upon the 
muisders 4 pomt blank fire of utillers 
when, fortimately, the caplam of the British 
Mul steamer ‘Medway sent his boits on 
shotc, maimed, to protect British subjects 
Lhiouh this mtcrventun a truce was 
praichcd up between the hostile parties 

Wile the ofhcaa commandmg the bo its wis 
cngzaced im this difficult task, his 7 rote ction 
was clumed by five individuals, whese torn 
und travel stamed half Spamsh, hut Luoglish 
costume, and whose wncombed, unshaven, 
wealy, crcited, and haggaid faces, gave them 
more the appeatance of banditti than honest 
tiavellurs Ihey had becn seized by the 
natives as Anglo-Ameriiaus, and were in 
danger of loving their hyes in expiation of 
the murders comuntted by 1uthans of that 
nation Fortunatcly, they spohe Spanish 
fluently, and theu c¢aplanations, backed by 
the othee: of the “Medway,” released them, 
and placed them safe on board the Mal 
steamel 

Tlus party consisted of Mr Young, secre- 


fort 
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tary of Admiral Moresby, commanding the 
Pacific Fleet , Mr Blanshard, late Governor 
of Vancouver's Island , Captain Stanley Carr, 
formerly of Holstein, retuunmg from Port 
Philp, Australia, and two servants These 
gentlemen having arrived a few days pre 
viously at Panama, as fellow passengers in 
one of the Paufic steamers from Guy aquil 
(aite: a tour thiough and along the South 
Amenican coast), had arransed to join com- 
pany in v party across the Isthmus H id they 
een less pressed for tune, they would have 
remained some time at the city of Panama, 
which 1s not only one of the incst be wtitul— 
but im direct contrast to ( hagrcs, one of the 
healthiest—ports of South America 

At Panama, Mi Perry, a relative of the 
celebrated Perry of the Aforning CAronecle 
is Lritish Consil respected and trusted by 
alluations Bc‘ore his house with no other 

1otection than the biitish flag wing over 
it, the travelers saw what looked like a pile 
of bricks—it was a pile of bus of silver worth 
two mallion of dollars ! 

The first care of our tiivellers was te 
engaze mules for the land journcy of twenty 
six nules tothe town of Cruces md here they 
mad the mistake of dcalme with a tcllow of 
thentme cf Joy an kughshm iw instead of with 
onc of the nitives asthe litter would have sup 
plid inuch better wumials at v much cheaper 
rate Jcys mules for the hire of which he 
charged wounce of zold, turned out wictched 
brutes On the following diy they oct out 
over what wis once 1 101d, constructed and 
m many places hewn through solid rock by 
the oll Spaniards = but which, under the par 
petual co ntests ind chronic fecblencay of the 
south American Republics has decayed imto 
a mul tiwh, encumbered with cnormous 
rocks mtcrrupted by quigmues and almost 
perpen liculaa precipices so narrow that in 
many plices only one Joaded mule «in piss 
atatime bordered on both sides by forests of 
tropical trecs ahiubs, and ercepcrs so dense 
thit it 18 impossible to peuctrate for even a 
few teet without cutting the way with am iac 
Along this caecrable roul they proceeded 
beneath v tropical sun, the damp atmosphere 
Jaden with vegetable misma the thermo 
metaa at mmety degrecs of Fahreuhct, the 
wretched mulcs, strugzling aon, often falling 
some dying It was like travelling im the 
atmosphere of the greit Palm house at how 
Indeed, the plints which tormed the bound ay 
line on either side, mcluded many of the mest 
rare, costly, ind beautiful of those rave 1 with 
great difheulty m English glass houses As 
the party crept through a nurow defile, 
Captain Cari riding first, and the rest forming 
along str ugling line behind him, 4 tall lantern 
jawed Yankce, mm a broad-brimmed hat and 
@ blanket coat with a sabe m his hand, 
stepped out into the muddle of the 10ad, and 
asked the “stianger ” if five Brtishers had 
left Panama that vein “Oh yes!” 
Captain Carr promptly rephed, for he saw 
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several gun-barrels peeping out of the thicket, 
“we are lookmg out for them” “That be 
hanged '” replicd the fllow, “you goa head! 
we don’t go shares with any one” Nothin 
loath at being so easily mistaken for a Cahfor- 
man robber, Captain Caz1 spu.ied his jaded 
mule, and pushed on, his party followed, one 
by one, and passed unquestioned Tad they 
been all together, 01 less hanry and dirty, they 
would, unquestionably, have been arobbed, 
if not murdered Whit the Rhme was to 
the German barons of old, the Isthmus ot 
Panama 1s to dis ippoimted Californians — | hey 
take up a position, and levy toll on the gold 
cures 

After this providential escape, the travellers 
trode on, until compclled, by the exhausted 
state of thei mules to halt within ten miles 
of Cruces, ind to put up tor the might at a 
rancho ov Indim dum  Ihey piled then 
bagzige outside under charge of the Indian 
midetccrs and retned to rest in mass him- 
mochs Jhcy were too hot t o much annoyed 
with msects, and too tired, to ale pmuch The 
walls of the rancho were composed of v sort 
of thatch A mit hung over cach of two 
doc ways About the middle of the mght 
Mi: Youns heard some one inquuing m 
Spamsh of the mulcteers how many Fnglish 
men wore im the hut He imuncdiately struck 
a light, waked his compamons, and suhed 
out at one door with a rcvolver im his right 
hand, and «sword in tus lett, while Captun 
Cu sillied out st the other door, culling on 
the (e/ ones vary energetically to come on 
aul hive 1 good meal cf fighting it they 
were in the humour — but the inquisitive gen- 
tlamen fled into the dukness cf the forest, 
without even patwing to return two shots 
which were hired after them by way of patting 
srlute 

dhe next mornums the 7 wty st out azain, 
reached Cruces and thore Inrcd a bow with a 
cicw, to row than to Chagies Here, usa, 
they committe l a setious ¢rror, In engasing 
~ luz heavy wooden boat, luge enoush to 
cuvey the whel purty, mste rd of two ot the 
light canovy of the country 

{hey set out the 1aimy season had com- 
menmed, the river was nising fiom the effects ot 
athunder stormbizherup hey were late im 
the yeu, ul noone sccmed taking the prgs age 
At Cruecs they saw » number of unh uppy 
mortals in the last stage of exhwation, 
victims of the posonous malaina of ( hagies, 
bem carricd in litters im the vain hope of 
bens icstored by the purer atmosphere of 
Panama 

The master of the boat, an Indian, with 
three others 10wed the English tiavellers 
down the mver Cruces at a steady pace, 
assisted by the current They sat unde a 
thatched roof of palm Icaves, admiring the 
rich variety of vegitation that fringed both 
sides of the broad stream, and the gorgeous 
tropical birds that fli w or floated .cross the 
waters thinking thew troubles at an end 
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But it was not so des Presently the boat 
etruck upon the huge half sunk tree, a “snag,” 
the Americans call st 

The bows passed over the stern stuck fast 
and tilted up, the fore put of the boat filled 
with water For hours, they laboured, en 
deavouring to bil cut the water and get 
clear of the snag , but thar ¢florta were fruit 
lesa, and they bec une exhausted under 4 burn- 
Ing perpendicula: sun Half dead with thist 
they were unable to use the waters of the 
river, which recent rains had rendaed not 
only turin but almost fetid with the dec yed 
vegetable mitta: and mould cf the banks — It 
became evident that the moment the boat 
slipped off the snag she would simk lke leid 
No sign of habitation was to be seen on either 
shore, ewh distant vbout half smile At length 
the owner of the boat, in despan, deter mmed 
to swim to Jind, and try 1f he could ¢btain 
help, althongh from the denscness of the 
forcst, it sxecmed a vain hope He sp: mg into 
the river, winch was running it the rite cf 
nearly ten knots au hour swimming iw only 
an Indian can awan The, watched bam with 
their glasses uutil he reached the shere y 

rently much cxhausted caught held of the 
nanches of 1 droopmg tree and then the 
torest being too close for him to ponctrate 
ciept away on his hinds ard kiccs along 
the shallow margin disippcoucd and wis 
never seen more No dcubt he was de 
sourced by alligat 18) f 1 shortly uflerwar is 
a crowd of these disyusting creatuics sw 
roundcd the boat pokinzy agamst i with 
ther blunt mavzzics and looking as if thes 
made quite sure of an euly meu fiom ats 
contents 

In this fouful pesition—at a time when 
there seemed no hope of rescue—a very small 
cunioe, paddlcd by two boys conveying a young 
lndinn girl came ghding down the stzcam 
As soon as the zul saw the stite of vffurs 
she Janded at the nearest open groun] and 
sent the canoe, which wis only capable of 
holdmg two im addition to the Lcys, to the 
LENLUC 

When the cinoc cune i ngside the boat 
a contest aros um ong the Lnghshmen not 
as to who should , 9 fast but who should 
gu last Mr Young wd Mi Blanshud in 
sisted that as Caplun Ca wis much ther 
senior, 14 was riht that he should?! have 
the inet chance of safety On the cther hand 
Captain Ciur maintained that, independently 
of Mi Young's characte: as beucr of the 
despatches 1t was better that those who had 
many years unexpouded should survive thin 
one who, in the nitua al course of events, had 
seen & large shan of lite, bestdes, he could 
swim, and they could not Captam ( arr car 
rietl his pomt—a very importint point too, 
for, 1t seemed probable that when part of the 

ars were removed, the boat would shdc 

off the snag and amnk, leaving the occupants 
the two chances of bemg drowned or de 
voured. ‘The Indians pressed forward to 
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escape as soon as possible , but Robinson, Mr 
Blanshard’s servant, declared he would atach 


to the boat as long as Captain Carr did, and 


would not leave without him '—a trait of manly 
gallautry which deserves record At length 
all were landed safely on the little promontory, 
with a small portion of the baggage ‘Lhe rest, 
including a senes of manuscript journals (Cap 
tam Carr sJourneys through the thi ee Colonies 
of Austiaha) went to the bottom as soon as 
the last man stepped out of the boat 

As they landed they were recerved by their 
preserve: the Indian gil, whose beauty, m 
dependently of the great service she had 
rondered, made the term ‘ guardian angel” no 
exiggeration Although already a wife and 
mother she wis scarcely more than sixteen 
yeurs old below the middle hught, per 
fectly proportioned with regular Grecian 
featurcs, most exquisite hands and feet dark 
deep malting eyes ind v protusion of glossy 
black han which flcwed cver her shoulders 
beneath v broad Jewed Panama hat trimmed 
with blie rilands Her dices consisted of 
a rohe cf gay striped muslin, with a thin 
petticoat cpen at the throw md descending 
ha‘ woyd wn her bue stituesque legs Her 
_ mplexr n was sea cly dailer thin that of 
in fbaliun 

She ww sifting or ss] egel on the ground 
when they landed smoking v cijuette, but 
rox to rcceave them with the giace of 3 
princess ¢ ndcled with them on the loss of 
than valuadles ial conducted them to het 
tum after havin, sent toa her husbind) who 
wesw thm. do out vamuile off 

As they willel up t wards the fum 
hitle uiked boy about three yous old, rim 
cuf t met hwmother and vter embracing 
her asked and enjoyed with all the relish of 
in Luglsh clild for Jolhpops, 1 smoke ot his 
mithers cyrarette 

M: Young zcalous to love 
dcliverning lus despatches hucd a sinall 
cauce mil procceded in spite of the danger 
ctingzht travelling wp the river m search of 
1 canoe larze enough to convey the party to 
Chiaes In this attempt he was success 
ful and the next dav they arzived at the 

Placuc City of the Atlantic whore the 
white inhabitants miv be divide l int three 
classes stramgers pust arrived the dying and 
thed 11) Inthe mcrning you ue quite well, 
ui maid day you tech al ttle sick it mudmgnt 
youme buried = This is hteral truth Afta 
natrowly talling victims to the natives justly 
provoked bs the barb uons assassinations com 
mitted by the Anzlo Amenicans, they safel 
reached the deck of the Medwyy,’ au 
with the hulp of sop, water, razors, aud 
decent es ments i1ecovcred the appr uance of 
uvilised beinzs 

At Chyrzes the railway works were sus 
sage In consequence of the 1#ny Season 

he piles driven for the purpose of carrying 
the permanent way through some mulcs of 
s¥amp, seemed alieady rotting 
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The above account has been communicated 
by a passenger, who had frvquent conversa 
tions with the travellers 
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fnover every English housekeeper 1s said 
to he, wd 1s, in the cye of the law, theo 
retically at least, the lord of a cistl., I should 
like to know how many times out of ten, the 
lawful master of the house—the payer of rent 
and taxes—may be the 1eal lord enjoying all 
the rights and privile.es, the security, the tran 
quillity, which might be supposcd to be com 
prised in the idea of acwtle And how mmy 
times an exaggerated respect for the hbaty 
of another, to whom le hw alu natgd a tithe 
of is home, makes lus house no lonzer hus, 
but ins lodgers castle And how oftcn it 15 
lis wifes cwtle, or his fricnds, or 1¢] wtions 
castle, and how often he 1s subjccte 1 to such 
wnnoyancs from within ind without, 1 make 
it, in these days when the lw no lon zc 
recognises the lord guilt to proyect a domestic 
distutber from an cnsine, or to stand at 1 
loop hole and pick off besiczers with 1 acss 
bow only vkecn satire to remind him of the 
mixim = If there were any chime of getting 
them filled up honestly LT would like to*h ave 
scheduks with coltunns for every cue of these 
questions left at every ¢ wtle m the king lom, 
op rcertun diy A blue Lock musht be the 
result, which shoull give to the torciguer 1 
eorrcct notion of the Enolish home, cred, 
with self glorification, » Castle 

Ask mv old school fellow, kinghtbcll who 
isin the unhappy position of the hare im the 
fable—having many fricnds— ind who deserts 
a comfortable home (where bis cwn nwume 
1ous family, besides some of his relitions by 
mazase, Make lus happiness then constant 
study), to consume the midnight oil over 
Thompson 8 2s sctce of Obstetive Physic, 11 wi 
inhospit uble ch umber in a house in Li—cq—t 
Ccmt [have asincere csteem for Kur htbell, 
and 1 know what he hw undergone No sum 
of mony, no friendly deste to remove the 
unfounded suspicions of his amiable wife, 10 
iecntive, short of 1achs and thumbserc ws, 
applied in the dukcst dungeons of the In 
quisition, amid the shrieks and demoniac 
laughter of other tortured victims, should 
evér induce me to mst the three vowels 
which are nccessuy to complute the nani 
of his place of ictieit Only myself, and a 
trusty and devoted 1etame: — who knows 
where to find his maste: when certain 
events, which wil take plice at uncertain 
hours, require his prompt sttendance—could 
make thit name intelligible to the public 
We are the sole depusitaries of his secret, 
and, unless Mrs K_ should, Dalilah hke, 
wheedle it from him in a moment of fond- 
ness and confidence, or, unless one of my 
friend’s most persevering of button-holdcis, 
under the direction of a clairvoyant, and 
guided by a bloodhound, should track his 
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footsteps to R—cq—t Court, 1t will remam 
for ever unknown to the world! It 18 vain 
to say that my friend might, by a determmed 
exercise Of the will, have secured that peace 


‘and tranquility at home whxh he w now 
‘compelled to seek beside a solitary hearth, 


and in a strangers dwelling If you do not 
hippen to be one of the many friends alluded 
to, making that remark in keen denon, I 
reply that 1t 15 impossible to mmagine what 
you would do m any man’s situation, unless 
you can fully identify yourself with that man, 
and tihe ito account the whole of the cn 
ctunstinces in which he 1s placed Poo K 
who endured much, and long, before he 
suticred himself to be goided into the step 
which I have desertbed 18 of a gentle and 
untible dispgsition , but lus household, I re- 
pict to siy 13 ‘not in that state of order which 
cm only be msted by unty in the directorship 
Asun T know anotha ,entlem i, whose 
nium Lo im not wW hberly to publish If 
you were t) call upon him (supposing you 
knew his name wd iddtess) and casually, 
m the course of conversition, wer to say 
(adnuttmg you wore sufhciently mtun ite 
with him to mike a funiiat observation of 
the kind) in Loghshinins house 15 his 
castle = wuld thit seem to hin other than 
1 bitlcr sucwm? Misht we not capect 
thrit his cye would fia itself upon you, with 
the int nsity of v basilisk s, that Ins nostil 
would dilate that Ins hp would curl, that 
lis brow would diukcn m short, that his 
whole countenmce would undergo v 1apid 
transformation lis story is pretty well 
known but 1t may be told in a fuw words 
On vwindy iftcrnoon m the month of Mach, 
1846 shortly att 1 the occurrence of thoac 1m 
portant events im France which drove the 
Kin, of the Ficnch an exile (with an assumed 
nic) to the shores of England, 1 gentleman 
—whose bead and moustache betrayed his 
foreign o11,in—procecdcd, followed bya porter 
bearing 2 cupot bag, through a retired and 
qtuct sticet in the neighbourhood of Soho 
Square From his Jlancing alternately at every 
house on cxh side of the way, 1t might have 
struck the casual observe, thit he was seek 
ing for some p irticular house, 1m a street whose 
doors had been numbered according to the 
independc at whim of various proprietors , or 
that, knowing no number, he sought, by an 
« ftort of memory, tu recall the outward charac 
teristics of a house that he had visited long 
ago—pcrhaps in the sunny time of boyhoo 
But, upon more careful observation, 1t would 
hive been seen, that he did not stay to look 
above the knockers, nor did he glance upward 
to take into his eye the general appearance 
of each house, but merely gave a hurried look 
at the ground floor windows, and on 
Such a course readily ae to a thought- 
ful mind that he was seeking a lodging He 
stopped at last before a house having the words 
“ Furnished A partments to let,” in the wundow, 
and “Mi ~—— , architect,” upon the door He 
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knocked, entered, and saw the arcintect (whose 
name, I have before agid, I am not at hberty 
to publish), the apartments were taken, re 
ferences were given, two months trial showed 
the ledger to aman of quiet habits, and, 
subsequently the architect s first floor was let 
to the foretgner (who by the way, was said 
to be a Selena) in his own county) for a 
term of three years certain Up to this pomt 
there ta every :eison to believe that the pro 
ceedings of the forcigner were taken in a 
bond fide sprit lime rolled on They were 
now at the «nd of June in the same yeu, a 
riod it which an unsucccastul meurrection 
in the French capital, besides certain re 
acti nary measures in other parts of the Con 
tinent, had sent another wave of forugn im _ 
migr ition to break upen our shores One 
afternoon anothes foreigner knocked at the 
architect 8 dour , he was enveloped in a singu 
lar garment which appeaicd to the Luglish 
eye to partake cqu uly of the naturcs of a coat 
and a cloak bein fantastically braided in 
front, and ornamented behind with a luge 
hood, whaped hike av heart ant lined with 
erimson A tall man, bearme a case winch | 
appeared to contain v violoncall 0: some 
other bulky musical instrument was bende 
him Lhe foreign nobleman met him upon 
the throshold, uttered a cry of mingled gur 
prise and delight, flan, humacif into his ums, 
and embraced him with fervow to the gicat 
astonishinent of an unimoarincl lady, who re 
aided, with a parrot, in the parlors of the 
opposite house The testis easly marr ibe 1— 
it ws an oft repeated tile Lhe tirst floor of 
the architects (hitherto) un ssumin, home 
was brilliantly Wlumimatel every ¢veumz 
numbers of toreygucts passed up the stirs 
and were never seen to come down agun 
by the last person ictuing to bed in the 
architect s family Muinpled sounds of miny 
vores and metiuments (in which the decp 
tones of the violoncello were always predo 
mmint) wae heard by the architect, his 
family, and every one else in the sticet The 
architect remonstrated with the forcign no dle 
man, who declinel to rcstrict the amuse 
ments of lua fricnd, to whom, he said, he was 
indebted for the hfe of an only mate once 
saved by his intrepidity im atc pping the horses 
of het carriage, which were fist hurrying her 
towards a preipice ‘The landlord offered a 
compromis, in vain, wrote to the limes 
newspaper and applied to a magistrate The 
latter told him thcre was no remedy, and the 
proverb about an Luglishmans castle, turned 
out to be “a mockery a delusion and a snare ” 
The story may be a trite une, but it is 
only the more powertul against the proverb 
I could multiply mstancce of a less adventi- 
taous character Morcove), it 1s not because 
the Bnglishman does not live in a gicat house, 
with @ hundred other people, and consign the | 
key of his chamber to the hands of a prying: 
porter, that he enjoys more privacy or tran , 
quillity than the Frenchman. It 18 not be-| 
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cause the Englishman has 2 street door, and 
the Frenchman has none, that the former 38 
more free from disturbance and annoyance 
Nay, the street door 1s itself, instead of being 
a protection, a positive source of annoyance 
If I had no street door, could people come 
knocking and kicking against it all day to 
kuow if I want a dooi mat, a rope of onions, 
a Hhstory of England, a ‘ Family Devo- 
tion, “ Views of Palestine,’ coming out mm 
sixpcnny parts, specimens of drape y which 
‘I ueedut pay tor, at present,’ crockery, 
a box of steel pens, matches, a Dutch clack, 
% paper of needles or to know whether I 
have any old clothes to exchange for money, or 
plates ani dishes, or geraniuma (with no 
rootsto them), or any old umbrcllas, or b ottles, 
or hones ? If I had any rags to sell, or kuives 
or scissors to giind | There 1s a good deal of 
timber alout my house, which conducts the 
sound and my hearmg is punfully acute 
No put of my premises is sufhbacntly remote 
from the street do» to protect me from these 
nos I sit up sturs, and hear these calls 
many atime clenching my tecth, and rauttermg 
Jitter: things of my disturhers—thimzs which, 
methinks they would hardly hhe to hear 
Ji (wh owe cane litely came under my 
notice) has to thank Ins living in an Enghsh 
Castle with a massive knocker, for being dis 
turbed at his studies the other mght while 
his serv nt had gone for the trimcstrial hoh- 
diy Now h had hved in France, and in- 
steal of enjoyiny the hollow boast of bcing the 
master cf the house, he hid been content to 
mcrg¢ dis indivi duality in the ) mt ten wtship 
of something hhe a caetl, with 2 porter to 
guard the gate snd t» hold a preliminary par- 
ley with all intruders, he would not have been 
tempted tom lulzge in tht hasty exel uation 
upou throwing down his book he would have 
been spared the humihation of answering, im 
ee a summons at his own street door 
é would not have been startled by a black- 
cnctl face, asking, ma hoarse mysterious 
whisper the singular question whethcr the 
muster wanted such athing asatuno coals ’ 
he would not hive had the trouble of eaplain- 
ing, 12 his own good tempered manner (which 
has endearcd him to ul who know him) that 
the purchase of a ton of coaly is a prave 
matter, and not usually negotiited with a 
stzanger who hnochs at your door at an un- 
sexsonable hour te would not have been 
tormented with the imformation that “the 
cart was jist round the comer,’ and that 
they could be put im, within five minutes, for 
twenty-one and ax He would not have been 
rovoked to shut the doot in the nti uder’s 
ae to force lus foot from the threshold, 
where he kept 1¢ to prevent the shutting of 
the doo: he would not have been compelled 
to hear such language as “Would eighteen 
bob break your bich / ’ howled several times 
through his keyhole , which vulgar idiom has 
been kindly translated for me by young Mr 
Phast, of Somerset-house, ynto the politer 
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terms of, “Would exghteen shillmgs be too 
much payment for you to make, in the 
present state of your means ?” 

I rather think the idea of a place where 
one can repose, after the rude combat of daily 
life, as well as the idea of strength and se 
curity, 18 meant to be included im the expres 
sion, that “an Englshman’s house 1s his 
castle” Ii 18 a mockery to tel] me that 
nobody has a right to attack my home, 
to break open my door, to bore a hole in 
my wall, to violate the sanctity ot my heaith, 
while they break my bell wire smear my 
door step lift the ponderous iron 1ung in the 
mouth of that animal on my door (who seems 
to grin at me in derision every time I enter), | 
and give such single and double knocks as | 
“throb thunder through my castle floors ’ all 
day, and especiilly m the morning Any one 
whox castle happens to he in the suburhs of 
London will know that 1 am no fighter of 
shadows, no hypochondrimeal writer otf letters 
to the seer pt , but a man with a genuine 
grievance am not only attacked ices 
santly, but subjected to msultany offers from 
the encmy himself to victual and furmsh 
me for the sige It 1s nothing to me (1 say 
this with all respact t» those public spuited 
men who have spoken before me) that these 
grievances have been stated before m public 
print So long is the annoyance 1s allowed 
to increase and continue mm 4a rampant state 
Tawear by the waters of Styx (lifting up mv 


right hand), and under the penalty of 1ss of | 


nectar and forfeiture of one hundred yes of 
Kilysian blisa not to cease to raise my feeble 
(though, [ trnst from the justice of my com 
plunt strong) voice azainst it If T were 
practically, msteril of thecreticeally the lord 
of % castle or m any position thit would 
bear . comparison with the lord of a castle, 
shoul 1 [ endure one of these annoyances for a 
moment ? (1 should I not arise from my 
slumber ind shake them off, as the lon 
shakes the dew drops from his mine? Should 
J not, 11 the former cwe rather cause to be 
collared the first intrude1, and should [ not 
hive him brought before me like a poacher 
before a landlord ? Should I not wk him 
in blank verse, ot in recitative (like Duke 
Borgia at Her Mayjestys Lheitre) how he 
dared to insult me in my castle hall? And 
waiting (for form’s sake) his reply, should 
Inot immediately communicite to the Dutch 
clock man (supposing a Dutch clock man 
to be the first victim) that his hcur was 
come? Or to the omon man (witha like aup 
position) that I was about to reciprocite his 
offiious offer of arope ? Should I not, m short 
have slung out one, at least, of my invadcrs—1 
terrible example to the rest—upon the top 
most of my battlements, long ago ? 

I say, when we boast to the Frenchman 
that we do not pile our houses one upon 
anothe:, to the eighth and ninth story, but 
eut them mto thin slices, and spread them 
over the green fields to such a stretch, that 
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to say tlat “myself and frends reside in 
London,” does not mean that we are within 
twelve cabmans mules of each other, when 
half our days are wasted in walking from 
place to place, and all for the sake of the 
ade of each of us having a kind of castle to 
imsel{, with garden behind and the water Jad 
on —I s1y, when we are constantly flinging m 
the Frenchmans teeth, oratorical sentences 
about * domestic peace,” “sacred hearth 
stone, “children climbmg our knees, &e tin 
only fur that he should be mformed of a few 
of the driwbicks Are we to be going on 
forever brasging of not beng over — to 
balls o1 the vtres dishking masquerades, kun z 
y lan joints at home and detesting restaurants, 
helling evenings at the cafe m detestation, 
heting the click of dominoes, bLking carpets, 
ani vb mimaiting wood fires, and saying not 
awl vbout these things?) Did T not con- 
cette J J ' who kept mc awake from Pars 
to St Ou n (y u who have thrice appeared 
to me since m dre uns, in very hkeness of 
Gog or Mi.os, I dont Know which)—did 
T not listen to you, for six mortal hours, 
discoursing cf Knglind glory hearthstones, 
and the like to thy moustached neyhbour, in 
Trench less intulhinble to him thin to me , 
till (out of shcer exhaustion) he admitted the 
soul de ridati n of his native land, and 
dr¢pped int» slumbcr about twenty munutes 
before 2 fresh smell of soa weed and a 
stent 11m notice to prepare our billets came 
m ut our ecurimge window, and shall JT not 
mtroluce him to you beade that hearth, 
in the centre cf that castle, that he may 
sew your woiknesy a3 the valet espies that 
of his mister according to 1» proverb which 
ewmnct bh unknown to that long sufk ring 
Gaul? Ws it strange (1 ask) when I had 
taken a seuret determinition to arm him 
1gainst another such attack from one of my 
countrymen with a true: picture of the in 
ten rv of the Britens castle and had followed 
him closely for that purpcse, from the station 
to the ste imboat—was 1t to be wondered at 
(I say) seemg my beudiess chin my un 
moustiched lip and hearmg my ery hold 
hard to the Frenchmin who was letting go 
the head rope betore Thal got aboard—was it 
at all remarkable th ut he sht ink from me , that 
suddenly finding my tye fixed upon him, he 
recoiled thit he» sisted my attempt to com 
mence v conversation with less politeness 
thu [hid gener lly met with from ns com 
patiiots, that on three several occasions he 
adioitly went round the funnel to ese ipe me, 
and once fied to the forecastle, preferring its 
inferior accommodation, for awhile (although 
he had paid chief-cabin fare), that, when I 
grew heated with the chase and, determined 
not to be baffled, T approached him, with the 
intention of whispering in his ear, “ Fear not, I 
am your friend,’ ie suddenly disappeared down 
the companion ladder , and retired to bed? If 
this should meet the eye of J B, ho1s earnestly 
requested to answer this chain of questions in 
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ksiocked, entered, and saw the architect (whose | cause the Englishman has a street door, and 
name, I have before Lam not at liberty |the Frenchman haa none, that the former as 
to publish), the apartments were taken, re-|more free from disturbance and annoyanee, 
fot eri ea were given , two tounths’ trial showed | Nay, the street door 1a itself, instead of being 
the lodger to be aman of qmet halnis, and,'a protection, a positive source of annoyance 
pubsequently the archite (6 tust floor was let If I had no strect door, could people come 
to the foreigner (who by the way was saad ‘knocking and kicking against it all day to 
to be a soblenidn in jus own country) for val late f 1 want a dou mat, a rope of omona, 
term of three years crriun = Lp to this poimt'a * History of England,” a ‘ Family Devo- 
there is every reason tu Inheve that thr pro , tion,” “Views of Palestine,” coming out m 
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esedings of the forizner wore taken in a sixpeuny parts, specimens of drapery which 
bond apuit time rolled on They Mee 1 needut pay for, st present,’ crockery, 
now af the end of June, im the same your, ala box of stec! pens, matches, a Dutch cloc 


rad at which an unsucetaaful msurres tion la piper of needles, o: to know whether I 
in the French capital, bentdes certaim re, have any old clothes to exchange for money, or 
actiouiry measures in other parts of the Con- plates and dishes, or geraniums (with no 
tinent had sent another wave of foreign im- rootato them), or anv old umbrellas, or botiles, 
nuyt ition to break upon ou shores One orbones? Uf] had any rags to sell, o: knives 
afternoon another foreigner knocked at the [or scissors to grind?) ‘There is a guod deal of 
architect’s door, he was envelopedinaamga timber about my house which conducts the 
lar garment, which appeared to the Ea hsh sound, and my he aing 1s paintully acute 
cye to partake equally of the natures of acoat: No part of my premines iy sufbciently remote 
and a cloak, bey fantastically braided im from the street door to protect me from thes 
front and ornamented behind wath a dage nomes 1 sit up stan, and bear thease calls 
hood, shaped dike a heart: and dined with many atime clenching my teeth, and muttermgy 
crimson A tall man beans a case, Whack bitter things of ray disturbers—things whieh, 
apprared to eontanm a violoncell of some jmethinhs they would hardly lke to hear 
other bulky mumesl matrumicut wan beside Hq (whome cane Jitely eame under my 
liam = oo dhe ftoreqgo nobleman act him upon! notice) has to thank lus hving in an Knghsh 
the threshold uttered a ayy of minghd aur | Castle with 1 massive huucker, for being dis 
priae and delight flung himself ute his arms turbed at his atudics the other mght while 
and embnaced hun with fervour fo the great lis servant heed goue for the ate ag holi- 
aatonishinent of an unmiutie l dady, who oe day Nowaf he bad lived in Fiance Sand m- 
aided, with a parrot am the parkas of the stead of enjoyiny the bollow boast af beysg the 
opposites houwe Phe restos casly narate | omast ro cf the house, he hid been ¢ stent to 
It te an ofticpented tile The first door of una se hin andivi duality in the point ten antship 
the architects (hithertc) unmissumuy, home jut someting like a easth, with a porter to 
was brilliantly dlumimated every cvenmy | guard the gate, and to hold a prelimiuary par- 
numbers of foreymers pursed up die staus, ley with all intruders, he would not have beco 
and wore never sven to come down agrun tempted to imdulle av that hasty exclamation 
by the Jast person retaimgy ty bedoain the) upon th owimg down his bouk he would have 
arclatects family | Miogled sounds of many been spaicd the humiliation ot answering, m 
votes and instruments (ie which the Ne a sta a aummMons at hus own strect door 
tonea of the violonedlo were always predy be would not have been etartled by a blach- 
minant) were heard by the architect hisiomed face asking, im a hoarse mysterious 
famaly and esery one else in the streect Phe whisper the singular question whether the 
architect remonstratad with the foreign noble master wanted such athimg as vtune coals ’ 
man, who dechned to restret the amuse phe would not have had the trouble of ¢xplam- 
ments ot his frsend to wham he sad he was ung, mt his own good te mpcred manner (which 
indebted for the lite cf an only sister once hus endeucd him to dl who know hin), that 
saved by his intrepidity in stopping the horsca the purchase of iu ton of coals 19 a grave 
of her carnage, ae h were fast hurrying her matter, and not usually negotiated with a 
towards a prectpice The landlard offered a stranger who knocks at your doo: at an un- 
oompromue m vain, wrote to the * Limes  seasunile hour  }e would not have been 
newspaper, and appled to a mamstrate The tormented with the information that “the 


latte: auld haa there was no remedy, and the 
prover) about an knglohman s caxth, turned 
vut to be “a machery a delusion, and a snare 
The story may be a trite one, but it as 
only the more powertul qwaimst the proverb 


cart Win jist round the corner,” and that 
they could be put m, eithin five minutes, tor 
twenty-one and six He would pot have been 
provoked to shut the dour m the mntruder’s 
tace = to force lun foot from the threshold, 


I could ye aa wetances of a leas adventi- where he he pt it to prevent the shutting of 


tagus co’ factor 
the ary aa dines not hve ma great house, 
with a 

key of his chamber to the hands of a prying 


Moreover, it 18 not because! the door 


undred other people and conngn the ' 


he would not have been compelled 
to hear such lavguage as ‘ Would eighteen 
bob break your back? howled several times 
through bis keyhole, whuch vulgar idiom has 


porter, that he enjoys more privacy or tran , been kindly tianalated fur me by young Mr. 
quillity than the Frevebwnan It is not be-i Phast, of Somerset-house, into the politer 
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terms of, “Would eghteen shillings be too 
much payment for you to make, m the 


present atate of your means %” 
I rather think the idea of a place where 
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to say tlat “myself and friends reside in 
Londen,” does not mean that we are witlm 
twelve cabmans mils cf each other, when 
half our days are wasted in walking from 
one can Po ae after the rude combat of daily place to place, and all for the sake of the 
life, as well as the idea of strength and se pris e of each of us hiving a kind of castle to 
curity, 14 meant to be yncluded im the expres himself, with garden behind and the water laid 
gion, that “an Englishman's house 1 his on —I say, when we are constantly fhaging m 
castle” It 19 a mockery to tell me that the Fienchman’s teeth, oratorical sentences 
nobody has a right to attack my home, about ‘ domestic peace,” “sacred heuth 
to break open my door to bore v hole inistone’ ‘claildren climbing our knees,” &c itis 
my wall, to violate the ranctity of my hearth, | only tur thit he should be informed of a teow 
winle they break my bell win, smear my of the drawbuks Arce we to be going on 
door step, litt the ponderous iron ring m the {forever brazging of not being over-partial to 
mouth of that animal on my door (who scems- bills or thevlres dishkimg masquerades, hhyuz 
to grin at me im dertion «very time Lenter) plan joints it home and dete sting retaurants, 
and give such single and double knocks as heliding cvenings at the cafe in detestation, 
“throb thunder through my castle foors all hating th ca k of domimoes, hking earpets, 
day, and especially m the morning Any one | ind ibomimatmg wood fires, and saying not 
whose castle happens to be mn the suburbs ct a word vbout thes things { Did 1 not, con- 
Hondon will know that [am no fighter of cette LJ To! who kept me awake from Pans 
shadows, no hypochondriacal writer of letters to St Ouen (you who hive thie appeared 
to the alr gale but a man with a gemume to me since in dreams, in very hkeneys of 
grievance am not only attacked mmees (ror or Macog, T dont know which) did 
santly, hut subjected to maulting offers from 7 not listen to yon, for sia mortal hours, 
the encmy himself to sictual and turmsh discomsing of Lnglind glory hearthstones, 
me for the mege = [t 18 nothing to me (Lai ant the like t) thy moustached neyhbour, in 
this with all respact to those public spuited Prench lesa intdhyible to him than to me , 
men who hive spoken betore me) that these til ( ut cf sheer cxhuustion) he admitted the 


gnevances have been stated before iu public's ¢ do dcsridation of his natrwe land, and 


print ‘so long is the aunoyance 1s allowed 
to increase and continue in a rampant atate, 
Tuwear by the waters of Styx (lifting up my 
night hand), and under the penalty of low of 
nectar and fortciture of one Nannincl yours of 
Liysran bhes not to ce we to raise my fieble 
(though, L trust from the justice of my com 
pliint, strong) vorwe azanet it Jf f were 


di pped ints shuamber about twenty munutes 

fh sh wml of seaweed and a 
stent rim nota to prepare our billets cume 
wou cur carriage window, and shall [ not 
introluce him to you beside that hearth, 
in th contre of that castle, that he may 
sco your weaknesy as the valet espics that 
of Ins mister, according to a proverb, which 
Cuinot b 


practi ally insteal of theoreheally the lord unknown t) thit lon,s suffering 
of . castle or im any position thit wou lanl? Whos it strange (Task), when I had 
bear a comparison with the lord of acastle,|taken a neget defeumminition to arm him 
should T endure one of these umnoyances for a; against another such attack from one of my 
moment ? Ov should T not arise from my] countrymen with v truer preture of the in 
alumber and shake them off as the hon tencr of the Bntena castle, and had followed 
shakes the dew diops from hig mune! Should him clcsely for that purpose, from the station 
[ not, in the forme: cwe rather curse to b to the steamboiut—was it to be wondered at 
collared the first intruder and should [ not (f say) seeing my beardless chin, my un 
have him brought before me like v poacher mousta hed lip, ind hearmg my ery ‘ hold 
before a landloid ? Should IT not wk him had = t> the Frenchman, who wis letting go 
im blank verse, or in reertative (like Duke the head rope before] hal yrot aboard—was 1t 
Borgia, at Her Majesty Lheitre) how he atall abr ey ke that he shrank from ine , that 
dared to msult me in my castle hall? Anil | gudde nly fmding my eve fixed upon him, he 
waiting (fn form's sake) hin reply, should | rec ile d, that he 1 sisted my attempt to com 
Inet immediately communie ite to the Dutch | mence 2 conversation with less politeness 
clock man (supposing a Dutch clock man than Phad gener dly inct with from his com 
to be the first victim) that his heur was patriots that on three several occasions he 
cone? Or to the onion man (witha likesnp adioitly went round the funnel to escape me, 
pomtion) that I was about to reciproc tte iy and once fled to the forecastle, preferring 1ta 
ofhicrous offer of arope ? Should I not,im short, mferior ucommodation, for awhile (although 
have slung out one, at least, of my invadlers—r; he had paid chiefcabin fare), that, when I 
terrible cxample to the rest—upon the top-' grew heated with the chance, and, determined 
most ot my hattlements, long ago } not to be baffled, I approached him, with the 

I say, when we boast to the Frenchman} intention of whispering in his ear, “ Fear not, I 
that we do not pile our houses one upon| am your frend,” he suddenlyd: red down. 
another, to the eighth and muth story, but| the compamon ladder, and retired to bed? If 
eut them ito thin slices, and spread them } this should meet the eye of J B, he1s earnestly 
over the gretn fields to such a stretch, that | requested to answer this chain of questions in 
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the affirmative (if he can), and generally to their milk teeth have been shed. But chance 
der upun this article, and the moral that has brought them to the feet of the good fairy ; 


at pointe. and the children who would struggle to 
NN Etat ee ta A. 5, ~ honest are assisted prudently, aud restored to 
THE VOICE OF CHEER. their old scene of corruption, the streeta, to 
From Heaven there comes a sence of clerr, invite the custom of a kindly public, each 
Lp sunshine and in shade , with his red coat and blacking bottle, or his 
Though oft its tones we will not Lieu, red coxt and broom. Merecuries and brasser» 
When most we need then aid are to follow—quite new trades, you gee ; for 
Did we but laten, we should feel | Little Red Working-Coat competes with no- 
Our heavy hearts grow light, tbody, and elbows nobody out of a living. He 
And val are ae ath pens Starts his own trade as a handy little boy, and 
a ale jtrusts that he shall metit patronage fiom a 

It whispers oer the cradled chusl, I diseerning pubhe. 

hast lock dun peaceful slecp, | There are in London more than a hundred 
Pre its pure soul ts sim be grledd, | Ragged Schools, and the superintendent of 
Hire worrow bida st weep ‘each school recommends to the good fairy, 01 
ma eher i vesl Srna A eel tthe Ragged School Shoe-black Soctety, those 


Lake eweet bells’ silver chums, 
And bodies forth the unknown ’ 
Of dark inystenous ‘Tine 


hoys who are most ready aud worthy to be 
itramed and employed. Of more than sixty 
hittlered coats whohave been entrusted with the 


ore? e : 
ae irae os ee ae \s blackang bottles of office, twalve have retired 
Wh zi rant set ee ; from the streets ito situations, seven hase emi- 
Do eee ’ grated to Australia, mne have been dismissed 
Porc wanung least of night : ad 
for misconduct, Theu earnings during the last 
Tt speaks of noble ends ty par, 1 ‘ 
stiomer amounted to more than five hundred 


A world to mond by love, 
‘That tempers stength of land anit oo 
With softness of the dove 


pounds ; bomg mn averaye for cach boy of about 
two shillings aday., Neatly a hundred pounds 
of the whole sum was earned in Hyde Pak ; 


t fn vage , . 
It falls upon the aged cu, where each boy inight have been fully oceu- 
rou RU eet att TESA Iyned had he possessed five pots, five sets of 

And when mats evening Closes di, ae Lesh POR; 
shes, and five puro red arin, Ab a con- 


Je bade dian stall aeqoree. 


It tells of bliss beyond dhe cue, sequence of this good patiunage, 10 follows 


The parted soul to dhnil that many of the boys have hived a little 
The guerdon of the trily brave hones far the winter, One West-cnd capitalist 
Who fou, ht the powers otal has aleady more than seven pounds sterlmg 
invested in the Savings Bank. 
LITTLE RED WORKING COAT. "The Little Red Working-¢ ‘oats of London 
abo gba are an organised brigade. They assemble tor 
Larrie Reo Workine-Coar, saved fromthe prayers every morning, at seven o'clock, in a 
wolf that fattens in our Londonalleys,isnowre hour not far from Charing cross; and to the 
gularly setup in business in our London streets. same place they bing their earnings every 
The story of the httle fellow ws extremely aight. Dunng the day two imspectors are 
interesting when put into xtatistics, the form cugaged in visiting the several stations at 
for tolling stories most popular at present wlach the little fellows ply their trade, and 
The youd fary who has been los protector; there ws carmed out among them the best 
would have been, a thousand vears ago, a practicable system ot education and disciple. 
lovely damsel with a gilt’ stick, but she ap | ‘They have a library of pleasant bouks ; they 
pears iu the year 1651) under a character | attend school m the evening aud every Sun- 
mure suited to the current taste, as the Ravged day, They are a self-supporting red republic ; 
School Shoeblack Nocrety. In that form she and ahappy red repubhe, very much satistied 
has alremly saved from the wolf, not sunply | with the existing order of things. With old 
one Little Red Working-Cont, but more than |eaperience of a gaol, and new experience of 
sixty ; and she is ready and able, happily, to | human kindness, theur hearts are full enough 
befriend hundreds more. jof the child to warm under the experience of 
Be acquainted with the little fellows, if you ;active sympathy, and to look up to the good 
lease, under thew names of Shoe-black and ;tairy generally with an earnest gratitude. 
roomer, The shee-black brushes the mud| The fairy, in the meantune, retains a potent 
from our boots, and makes our feet to shine; wand—a gulilen wand—which, in the modern 
the brourmer cleans the pavement and desires forum which it assumes, we have to define as a 
to keep the London streets unsulhed, like so round surplus of one hundred and sixty pounds. 
many paths of honour. Hroomeriem iy, On Lord Mayor's day. a trvop of red re- 
however, in its infaucy, and the poor little; pubheans attacked the pavement of Regent 
broomers, many of them, are not far from the | Street with brooma, aud in a ahort time 
wame stage of life; they are babies that have triumphantly swept away those earmies of 
fallen off the mother's lap intos gaol, aud have shopkeepers and fovt-paasengers—the dust 
boon, some of them, in gaol a duzen times befure aud mud. The enemys flags were taken by 
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the broomers To each broom there were 
allotted a certam numbc of shops, and th 
pavement in front of each was kept clean for 
the payment of one penny aday = ‘The bene 
fit of this revolution in the sticets became 
palpable, and its expense was 1¢ lly so sh zht, 
that it very soon spreud fiom the Quadrant 
to the Circus in Oxtord Strect “The Strand 
however, has not vet pronounced ud no at 
tempt has yet been made for the cst dbhsh 
ment of bioomerism im the ety Which we 
all underst ind to be the list place te wept 
anything good—cxcept t> eit or to drink 
Suceess, m the me wutime, stunulites the 
authors of the movement to propound tresh 
mventions amlto wilenstilfutha the means 
of livedthgod for poor beys res ted treme thre 
gaol ‘The public certunly is ready to insist 
To every sty brooms th re willbhor afta 
be attached a messere boy whowillb hucwn 
by lus nume of © Marcury 7 lebly inscribe | 
upon a label Phi litth republic ur will be ut 
the call of any shophkcep 2 within his district 
for the purpose of rum cit ands, ut the a ate 
of thrccpen co ovomib oct sayy me um how 
Phe Socwty will ul this movin nt by ten 
deving atsclf responstbl ter all parcels: en 
trusted to the Mer ures under the valu ot 
hve pounds by promoting to sah othe 
only those capitali ts wo hue asomu hos 
five pounds in then Part ot william fa t mak | 
the boy hnuselt yoauv tor the valu of the pro | 
eaty mn cuse of thett 
Then there wall aise union. us “ Brassers, | 
and then cfier to the puble will be for ov! 
penny from cuh hous to kecpd ot plates | 
shop plites, hnockors, und ball pally uae state 
ot tremendous brilltiucy 
‘Lhe Ragse UScho Is tuke thous uids of boys 
veuly from the stiects, which they pollute 
and where they uc polluted Phe publi 
will cordially reyaace, we know, to tind— 
the plin sees on, wd prospors—that such boys _ 
by hundeds ue returnad upon the streets 
useful members of society ‘The public, we 
are sure will bencvolcutly ussist me the cree 
tion of these little convcntent trades, which | 
While they ave us i z.0od penny worth for cum 
penny, mterferc with no means livelihood, und 
create honest callings for the childien who 
are struggling to lave out of gro) dt as by 
practical schemes lake these thit the best 
fuiry-transform iwions of our own day are 
etki ted Little Red Working Cow can tell 
at ay quite as interesting to our he uts 24 
any pleas ut legt nd of the mise 
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A wirky, frosty mght, the an clill and 


charged with ram, and the dirty red lamps | 


flaring through the sepulclual gloom ot t 
But, with all that, the people ue 
Crowds th “ the pavement, and 
are bright with 


streets ! 
meri NM 
the shops 
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enormous gus-flames , 
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T read ot in the “Christmas Carol in Prose,” 
which I translated into German prose, when 
I served my appicnticcship to literature 
in the back-rvom of a new “paper office at 
Barmen ‘There, as I bout over my labour 
uf love, or dictated to Eincst, a clownish 
country boy from Holzmindcn, who gunned 
with delight, T did not by any me ms dream, 
either sleeping or waking, that one of my 
New Yeu Lis would pass m_ London, 
an idst the very seenes that book describes , 
muidst ul the nome, bustle, fog and jollity of 
the British Yule fest, wd its series of merry- 
miakine to the last diy of the year. But, two 
short yours io 


intend t+ se the year out with some 

tntiymien im ooo three pur back-room, in 
Poroy str ct We had punch tobicco, guitars, 
md we hil morcover, sever al copies of the old 

bey Commeaarsbuch "old copies well 
Vhumbe } md all but Inoken, by the violence 
with which they had = becu hunocked on 
Wne yen tbls om the days of “ wild lung 
sy it We bud made up our minds to sin, 
sin Te ound be cxcessively merry mn our ol 
awicl Ge amursonys but we bean with 





‘s/o, nia iam mterw libuber doa Rhein, 


Phe ac tm ats bobbing hed across the Rhine, 


Whi hanih wus sid, and, by ustrange fat uity, 
Woosh an ther pubis sony, which m wows 
Silden Put whom we cunc to those wild 
Jown (usof — 


‘Post hah ade amtdoa dache mucin, 
Vatd an ks nund antdoy Gelb y igedem, 
Danaihallsguboso an, 

Da ast wee un der Pease 

*Antnaw dT und f€aas) vet roe 
Milstuny res s anda y violets Plu 
| pom Whomany h utlov t 
Amd Dou} ae allsvtantdd o ly 


§> 


cot very sad indeed, and my tricnds sought 
phi to am ov yp hitical controversy As for me, 
fam wouy of politi 7 left them in the 
very mudst of thar quariel, and, crecping 
down sturs, turned into Oaford Street, and 
into that maze of sticcts and lanes which les 
between thit gicat thoroughfare ind tho 
Re ents Cueus, Piccadilly Tor, after all, this 
is New Years ive, and the treasures of Lon- 
don are lul out and arranged in the most 
temptine fislion What preventa me from 
lookups an at the shops?) FE will pak and 
choose whatever | like best, and then go home 
umd dream that it has been lad on my table 

I had turned a corncr, and found what I 
Fn trecs which have becn left on 
hand thom Chiustmas! And here are plenty 
of them, ranged on muhosany tables, behind 
phite glass windows, overloaded with precious 
swictmeats and exotic fruit, and literally 
bending under a load of prim tapers These, 
however, are uot the he weuly treen the ¢ hi ist- 
kindchen uael to bum, to owr village in the 
Eifel! 1 cannot even smell them The 


and meiry faces, This us like the one mght{ want the spicy perfume of our small dwarfish 
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firs—that wintry seent which 15 full of pro- 
mine, and which makes a German child’s heart 


leap within it 
lsh oe and girls are mach more happy 
than we arein poor deapot, Germany = They 


are kindly treated, and their parcnts do not 
beheve that ebildron, with Cher quick sens 

bilities and app tites ought tc practise all 
those virtues of acifdemal wioch are most 
diffieult even to grewn men ind women 
Kuglih parents hove hopes on ther children 

they adnure them often too much—and they 
makemuch {them They quate then sayin, 
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tCondueted by 


through Germany on winter nights with 
many large b ed tng rods, watching the 
children in their homesteads and noting 
the behaviour Sometimes, when great!) 

exasperated, he will pounce m upon a child, 
put it into a bag, and carry it off to his cave 
in some very wretched place, where the 5 oung 
delinquent’s body will be torn with rods, untal 
evcn the stubborn soul of that old Klaa 1s oon- 
vinced of the sincerity of ita repentance But 
his gicat dav is St Nicolas Eve, when he 
comes without fail to sit in termble judgment 
over the whole of the infant population On 


and take edchyght nm the development ef thar [that evenmg the children sit seared and 


Pantin children are 
th 


mands 


Cluns of 6 Gicty frends of the family 


tree at Choman des nds and shewthem attenti n | 


Whatover sunshine there asim th house, it as 
Bute to fallon the mornings of the hives 

As IL Louk upon these fir trees att anze ud 
wn Geman though they be Pfedba breath 
home passing ovarian) [troll  Alw 
to tremble as the first lesson cur prrcits 
teach us Germans! We treamlse when aler 
with them Jeet some cf car childish pe ca 
dilloes whould have reached them ears thicugh 
the means fo some thous mey hd our ca 
leat tresparies long since atone band suffer | 
for, should be remembere Lo and male the 
aubycctot another lature -perhysef nether | 
punistient Woo odemble when oa stra, 
speaks tous deat cur answer sh ald Tiny lease 
hon and his displensmre be commun: ate] ti 
our parents We tremble mos tod oat tabl 
Incotupany, and ave at chur h fo rw ue 
faupht,and heture } unt punish difromycas 
end tu years ond | 

Lven cary yaoe full cf treprdrtim As 
antunn merges mto winter we heave grent 
miatasnd festival the feast of All Scals | On 
arow, Chill Nevember cvenmy the children 
Cf the house are marshalled an the hull cach 
bearing a candle they are Jed out to the 
churchyard to pray on the graves of thar 
depardid aclatives and the candles flicker 
Ing am the cold wind are stuck on the graves 
by our hith frost bitten tremblag hands 
And atories are tokd ua ad pends of the 
departed and of than return te th earth 
or of the awiul future which awaits all thone 
who do what they ought not todo and leave 
undone the things which they enzht t> have 
done Grownup peoph hardened ino the 
world, have no ula at the effect which theac 
convuraationns have on the tender minds ot 
einldren And aa we leave the churchyard 
with tte hund1edaof small blue flames flioke ring 
m tho blast— ike s> many souls in trouble — 
the parents’ heart rey nees at the convulsive 
shaking of the small bine handa and the stifled 
tunes of the voiees which pray for Heavens 


a privileged | 


jthe tran blag group 


trembling in the nursery By yudicious repe 
titions of the old ratory and some further 
dark hints as to what Klis night posaibly 
) then feelings have heen worked to the 
tiphest pitch of terror As the time draws 
near the grown perscus leave the room taking 
the fashts with them af possitle Next comes 
Lioud knoclin, at the strect doa a heavy 
hlap makes the statn creak and a termble 
vere nuke for the children A dialogue 
cnsuck The y vents wish t> acreen them 
Ihe children ae out! No such thing, Klas 
knows better They are inthe back room be 
hind the kit heu—wud he forthwith but with 
very heavy step and very slowly procec is to 
that adentreal docr and dicde it open He 
stands an the doorway scewling at the 
hildren huddled up in a cerner as though 
ther were pretects mom nuinbors Growling 
ul them: frcin underneath dis terrible fur-e ap 
and with hiss odrame Lin the ur he ipproaches 
(lose behind him tol 
kweao he servant) hupreeht—that old, mis- 
Chievous oruel Knecht Ruyrecht, bending 
under a load of rods and bays, ready ts whip 
and cam off any number of naughty children 
Snd new comes the awful question 
Have the chuldien heen goo]? 

Ihe father os silent But the mother 

steps in with vieady answer 
Yes cf course: they hive been good! The 

best childrenan the world |= Frang ; 

‘Sulenee'! He knows st all! Brians has ever 
so (fien minbenaved himself at dinner rity 
broke apane ct glaszinthe kitchin Malchen 
—-av Mialebenasthe worst! She bought aweet 
mie ite for the sixpence ber aunt had given her 
Peorwarl Knecht Ruprecht open the bags, 


and propate (he rods” 
Knecht Ruprecht 





his iw tne chmax 
tushes forward ihe children, either wildly 
howhns ot dumb with terror chng to their 
parents who for once protect them A parley 
kins while Auccht Ruprecht every now 
indthen mikes a rush at the trembling little 
forms And at length atter much cotreaty, 
and many threats and after various pronuses 


mercy, and promise to be * soa children ’ ot future ee behaviour, Der Heihge Klas 
Next comes St Nivolas Eve = Der Hohge| relents, and strews the floor of the room with 


Klas w oa great corrector of naughtineas in 
German chidien Hess a tall, trong man, 
irazaable and violent, who, dresaal m rough | 
furs and other uncouth garmenta, walks 


apples, nuts, and gingerbread, which he haa 
brought from heaven, as 1 plainly shown b 

the gold tinsel which still clmge to them He 
walka away, Knecht Ruprecht grambling, and 


Charice Dickens } 


every now and then darting back (o catch at. 
least one of the children, until the house door 
iz violently slammed, and the poor tremblers 
are left to the enjo} ment of ns mitts 

After 6t Nicolas, comes the “ Kiippel,’ 
no called because a manger, with the child 
Jesus im wax in it, forms the centiae of a 

roup, which repreacnts the adoration of the 
Tone Kings, with Muy and Juse ph st mding 
on one aide of the group, and im ox ind an 
ass on the other, with the amscuption im very 
heterodox Latan — 


“C senesit bos ¢t asinus 
Asinite 
Fe maynus mund: Dominus 
Demanus 
Alle lujala 


To which iw also added a Germain trans 
lation — 


“Das Oechseler und das Tel in 
Frkannte Gott den Hlerren sem 


“ Phe hee cx, and the ass a> slow, 
Then Ged and Heavenly Lo 1d doth know 


TTow J used to stare at the Latin words which 
filled me with an mdescribable awe, und at the 
plump cheeks and tiny hands of the waxen 
feurcinthe manger! Vndthe little Iiuppel 
grotto, which are shown to vchilds maid und 
child, for the commderation of fom Gute 
Grosuhen, with an additional Gaoschen for 
every ad ditional child seemed to me the most 
splendid thing of all the most 5; lendid things 
ou the face of the carth = Jt was an allusion ! 
But the remumiscence of that reverence and 
admiration 1s still sivad mi my he ut, ws well 
ag the recollection of the terrois which betel 
me when the brippel receded, ag if by 
magic, wid, vanishing smidst the folds of a 
tatteacd blue curtain, mule wav tor another 
get of decorations, representing aon urow 
valley, surrounded by v row of very steep 
and ominous Jueking rocks — Por another 
great feature of interest in this ( hisstimas 
show was the battl of Witerloo which as 
all the world knows, wis fought inv narrow 
dele of the Alps cx Pyronecs Plow Fused 
to shudder when the stage dukcned, and a 
Jow threatening musi announced the onwud 
progress of the combatant armies! But, no, 
they were not arms which marched along , 
for the British forces, re presented by four red 
coated pienadiers aud one hiasa gun, were 
stationary on the highest Icdye of the rock , 
and ag the Ficnch soldiers filed past below, the 
artillery opened upon them, and cach shot 
made the nurgery-maids scream and the 
ehildrin tremble , for so termfic wa the effect 
of the dhacharge, that it swept the whole of 
the French army from the fore ground into 
the back ground, where they lay dcad until 
the gun was reloadad Thus done, they pro- 
seeded round the hack of the stage, and cap 
peared, “to march again, and be again undone ” 
The glare of the powder, the stunning ex- 
plosion, and the sulphurous amell which pet- 
vaded the narrow crowded room, filled me 
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with indescribable awe Jt was all so grand, 


terzible, aud mysterious | 

But the haunted season 16 not yet over 
Close after Nicolas comes the eluld Jesus 
“das Christhindchen” It in a wonderful 
child in white robes, with v wreath of gold 
leaves round ita head, nding on a whatr pony. 
Phe pony 1s laden with bags cmtaunng 
presents rich and raze for vail the gy lV chal 
dren in Christendom, and its mane wd tal 
are heavy with snow and ice, for the “Christ 
kinchen travels over high snow-capped moun- 
tas, through the domatoy of “Frau Tolle,” 
the great fay, who kecps all the snow im the 
mattress and pillows of hur bed And the 
Chiisthindchons pony has a silver bell tred to 
us neck that at may have music wherever at 
yvoes Its ways are mysterious A few weeks 
before Christmas, the best roam im the hearse 
devoted to its use and locked agunat the 
childicn, who must not be scan un its vicinity 
As the time draws near, the visits of the 
grown membirs of ihe ceatablshment to the 
aicied room become more frequent Aln ost 
Wl their evenings are spent mi at, while the 
Children, confined to the nursery, ait) with 
beatines heurts, Lstenmg for every nore, and 
eagor to cateh the footfall of the ( hiistkind- 
chens pony, or the faint tmkling of 1a 
silver bell, for an these long winter evenings 
the Chiistkindchen collects its stores, an 
consults with the parents on the respective 
ments of the children, and the gifts which are 
to he wwarded to each = Dark hints arc some- 
times thrown out as to the Christhindchen’s 
opinion of such or such a transaction of the 
past ycar, questions are asked ovet wid over 
aun respecting its ype wance and supply of 

fine things ind entit wice Are We wd 
Promincs given, that certains very atrocious 
st unces of disobedience and lazines» shall be 
conce ded trom the heavenly guest 

Chiistmas Lye is an evening of the most 
inxieus ¢xpectation Another wight, and the 
sun will rise upon the only glad day whih a 
Gcermmim child knows in the year Jt 18 1m- 
posrille to go to sleep with all the gildy 
hopes and bnyht antic 1 eeu of the monow 
{hore ia 4a short shimaher, perhaps, but it as 
broken at twelve oclock, when the peal of 
bells, the “Bayern,” from the old churet 
steeple, umnounces the first hour of the great 
festival From that hour until fou im the 
moming each child is wide awake, for the 
bells go on ringing At four o’clack, there us 
getting up by lamp-lhght, and dresamg, and 
wiping off the snow and ice from the window- 
frames, to look out upon the cold winter 
laudscape and the distant church, with its 
windows and steeple holes lighted up for the 
nlorning service Candles are givendo evry 
child, to be lighted at the church-door, and at 
hive precisely the church 1s filled with clnidien 
and lights. Never, at any time of the ycar, 
did those old Saxun halls look sy bright, 
festive, and radiant, as on such af briatmas 
morning, when they are filled with hght, and 
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with a chorus of bias , fresh voices There 
is a somewhat eogthy sermon—too long, 
almost, for those that wait, and long to go 
home to watch the Christkindchen, which 
just now w giving the finishing touch to the 
gorgeous display it has been preparing these 
many weeks The clergyman is im secret 
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re sseusion Besides, this is a 
holy day, and m Germany it 15 kept very 
much like an English bunday ut the 
second day of Christmas, especially if that 
second day happens to be a Sunday, 1s the 
grcat season of reyorung for grown people of 
all clases Gans of forfut and blind-man’s 


lost un 


correspondence with the ¢ fuasthindchen isi buff are the order of the day, and in the even- 


sermon must he bon. for there ae so man 
houres to provide for, und so mimy sinall 


ing there wie ballh everywhere Balls in the 
Gaew Uschaft, or “Casino,” and in the “ local 


things have been foryotten, which now must clubs tor the Honoratiores ’ 


be put there ana hany 

t length the sermon is ovr Anether 
hymn, avd the schoolmant 1, on his organ 
geut, ‘ ploys the church cut with om old 
Austin Gitnulias Marh Phere as a 
vigkent rush through the marrow porch into 
the cold mourmmgy oat, and over the frozen 
snow, While the candles, left) to the wand, 


flutter hke so many wilo the wisps as they’ 


are borne over the Inowd expanse of the 
Karchhot, and the narrow hanes cf the village 
Aas eath dou ws guned ther moe ove dont 
shuffling and xtamping ctl of the snow ct the 
threshold , and the childien oust roan the 
hall with caver eyes and beating heats then 
cata birumed for Che sisal of the 7 I 
Chustkindchen has a very smal bell, which 
iWrings ast fits cut of the houses 
Theres the bell at list! A rush 
dath mysterious door! It flies open 4 
shout of joy passes from month to» mi uth 
and the next qaoment dloas still for the 
* Bescheurung” the arty oof wits, is no 
splendid so flooded with hight und covere I 
with gold tinea], that at actually tak os ones 
breath away to Took at at Phar as) the 
“Chistbaum, ’ wath ws wax candhks ccono 
mically cat mto very small prcces 
gilt apples, and nuts mud sy dendid galt ey 
shells, and: prces of gingcrbre cd with here 


Tdie freecun 


it th ri 


And New Ye u’s Eve the very mght which 
st¢o mic ul lonc ind dicary on the pavement 
f Picewilly, wa great’ Gall aight ? with hish 
und low voung aud old, in my country People 
must dhunee from the old ito the new year, 
und, consequently, here are balls in the yre at 
hotcls of the towns, and balls m the second 
Cass iums unl balls in every village public 
house an low smoky tap ieomsa ou the first 
fon, where the stams, which as it fashionable 
balls in Lroute mthismetropolis nerve is ‘sable 
de Conversation ound: flurting: places, ares) 
crow led that even the * Herr Burgaameaster 
nd the Herr Pastor? tmd some dithcalty 
mM unin. the top ind the entrance to the ball 
Dhese two diguitanics of every vallize 
mike it a pomt to visit all the dancauy places, 
u lto exhort tu enpoyment and modaation 
Them .> do advice as always followed to the 
kettar while they ue present, but when they 
uc yon the tempo cf the waltz becomes 
more dapid, bicwn suapburnt women rush 
viclently ouwar dain them yiddy career, ud 
stout) blac brass buttoned coats we dotted 
wnd fluns into the commer by peasant boys, 
curtis and: stone miewons, who, pipe om 
mouth and with then hits on, dance with 


With ats ou devetion which muy countites emulate, 


but which nene cur surpass And as the 
night wears on towuds morming and tlie 


and there a wooden home of the smaller tinusigius dicp off from sheer cxhaustion 
Maced, ot a lovely doll, with yp arple hice hs | the melody of the last waltz aa tthen up by 
and coal black cyes, and reaf hat, suspended the quis who sinl it in iurticul ite sounds, 


among its bronches 
ha wll round, with a name to cach 


aterally heaped with awe timeats and ipples [modulations of thar prmutive musi 
there are school books, and hobby horses and the uient 


wooden swords , and—stop, what us that 


Even the Cloiwthindchen cannat ¢schew. 


And then there ane floul umd low by turns, and alternately ad 
plites! vince umd receding, as ut swayed by the 


This s 
ballue, the singing of enitches 
f{vereento the dine , and here atas that t 

Lunious in the history of poctry must look tor 


chaviphne!  There—lcuang against the tec, the orian and the last rem uns of the ballad 


and sturdily glaring m the lyht, stands a 


And, walk home, through the 


thick gilt aod, the Chiisthindchen’s aft tojtrost and the grey dawn of the mourning, 


thi 
chikden Alas! that rod isto be stuck up 
beland the glus, as an evei-prescnt monitor, 
the udtene ratio parentidim, tom which thee 
who appeal But even the rod, and all ite 
terrors, cannot prevail asainst the ¢xultation 
of that morning , and for once im the year 
the volees of the children are heard im the 
tones which nature gave them, unmoved 
by terior, and uorestrained by the fou ot ad 
ea and rebuke from the heads of the 


Next comes the quiet enawe of a Chnet- 


mas-day. 


Bapoctation as at an end, andlof the last and 


warents, fur the due correction of then ‘uve: the snow clad mountains and “brinks, ’ 


unl duwn into the wooded 6 dellen,” angele 
daks, where the mountam torent, but 
half iebound, roars anndst large smooth 
stones, and the qnarlel reuts of the ald, 
while the full decp tones of the matin 
bells come fiom all the villages around , and 
the haying dogs, and the shall erulting cries 
of the women are answered by the report of 
frearma, muskets, and pistols, which the pea- 
sauts bring to theur festivities to fre them off 
as they walk home But moet zealous aie 
they in fring then guns all through the night 
e moruing of the new 
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year It seems a dream to think that: by Irsh gentlemen, m1 moet temperate and 
J, too, have startled the woods with my/able manne, with no reftrence to party 
pistols, who now hurnedly and sadly tread. politics, but with the most earnest reference 
the broad flagstones of the Iondon pave-' to the well bemg of the people That bas a 
ment, that I, too, have reichcd my door, claim upon ou space, which wi by no meana 
giddy and burning, not with drink, but‘ intend to put aside Then, there 1s the Inah 
with the excitement of the might’s «ne, ind! Amehorition Society, with its works at 
that I have started from my pillow, when im) Derrymullen, county Kildare , and there are 
the first deep sleep, I wus sung awake bv the! also other enterprises for the extraction of 


ghosts of lwt night’s melodies, bv the repro- 
ductrun of the music in an excited bin the | 
plaintive balladin sz notes ot— 


‘Tol hav erfibren dass swev punge pinge Tout 
Ich hab e:tahren dass zwey junge junse Fat, 
Sich die Lreue gebrochen 


© Th v tell me thet two youn, vourg Do vers 


Thev tell me that two wv un, vetung lover 
Theat faith hay bi hon 


There isachum inth we sounds—t 1 Thou 
them now—I Jiear them thounh al the 
thundauing nowe of Piccadilly | Lhis i not 
Unagin ation—the sonnds are real! Phe love 
aud the sonow of old days is upon me! You 
poor httle shivauine UWessrin garis't) Pweut 
out to forszet my loncliness uidin the rou of 
cxcited London to tike up fiom my he ut 
nuine token of the lov and sniow of old 
diss T have foun Lit in the sounds of home 
You come trom a cellar an som dasinal court 
mn Whitechapel Whaley ot sing y out native 
songs to those that understand them not, you 
think of your dindlads thi ats, and your 
mother’s mxicus looks, uid of your tithes 
who euns a shiluny aday, pont up im vcish 
curmys hareskins Your voues tremble with 
the cold and the thousht of your Iiohtless, sap 
petless New You's bye Whit is your day s 
guherms? Lwoponce, three bulf pence two 
farthings, m your hitle frost bitten hands ! 
It takes not much to dian uiexiles purse, 
but the littl Jo hove as yours, and welcome 
No thanks! Sing that song urun, and let 
me tehe it home with me uw ouchet mba 
comfort to the Garmin Pailes dark days an 
Lon lon 
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We dl remanber ‘Tom Liddlers Grou id, 
upon Which, m our childhood we us 1 to 
poach, “ mcking up sold and silver? At pris 
three hundred and fity of our second, ud 
at pie five huudied amd ninety five cf 
our thid volun, it will be found that 
we have called attention to the wealth de 
vivable from chemical products obtamed 
out of peat Asa source of wealth, the Trish 
bogs are Umost incxhaustible , ind uw i source 
vi comment in the pages of Household Words 
they ue by nv means exhausted yet It 1s 
pleasant tu feel, as we have of late Icer 
feeling, that we have on hand quite a litel 
glut of hopeful Tish subjects, of industria 
efforts from withn, for the reyencration of 
the country There 1s the Small Proprietors’ 
society, which has been recently commenced 


gold, in the shape ot ee fuel and chucoal, 
out of trish bogs 1eland made really a 
respect ble display of mdustriul efforts at the 
lule Extnbition , and, the Repcal agitation 


‘being detunct it 18 pleasant to see that in- 


dustry and the employment of resources are 
bein now rej udcd as the true solution of the 
Tnish difculty Nittre has scittcred cheques 
ter very lange amounts ul over the Lrish soil, 
the boss ue very handsome  cheques—but 
until of lite there have becn few to suggest 
pickin, them up, and getting them converted 
muito cash 

In that desert) commer of the Exlihition, 
Clus Lo Minin, wl Mincaal Products, Ie- 
hind wm ornament of Lush peat ind pot itoes, 
the solituy wandcren mizht defect a httle 
przcon hole cont uning ¢ thes Not macaroons, 
but cakes of more importance io society , 
dak htth comput cukey, chou and smooth 
ws cho olite but not s> good to cu, they 
were dndut bol binnecks They were baked 
by the Gacat Peat working Company — of 
Jielind, utter the mumer pitented by Messrs 
Gawynne and Hive According to this patent, 
the wet pert, by the applic ition of contnfugal 
force as dived Umost umiuncdiitely aftaa it as 
beken ficm the bor, md means are applied 
Uso ft the destruction of tte Lbrous texture 
Ike tos then applied whereby ther becomes 
developed in the peat its tury constitucnt, at 
14 then compressed, so that at shall acquire 
the density of coil, and the whole senes of 
processes comes to in end so rapidly, that 
trom the state of wet pert to the state of 
hard polished cake the period of 41 unsition 
wnotmor thanhilfanhour These cakes are 
pe tt fuel 

Pow fu as sul ty produce 1h it so 
cquably diffusible, w to beset moe steam 
than coil, when used under cbola Its used 
hy steamers plying on the Shunnon, ant for 
eniincs , neruly a sandry places, where, 
Whatever may be the truth of the assertion 
that at produces mor ste um, 16 us quite certain 
that the boil 1s fired by at, last twice as long 
wthosc fned in the usuil wr by eoul To 
distillers, biewers, so up boilers, sugar refiners, 
snd others, as an advertisement might say, 
this fuel is hizhly to be recommended , while 
to funilies ats cheapness, its prompt ignition, 
uid the ready and agreeable diffusion® of heat 
from it, make it really uw advuntageous sub- 
stitute for coal Let us hint, too, that Trish 
peat fuel miy yct play an unportant part in 
the development of ste 1m communication be- 
tween Ircland and America 


| Bog bannochs may be converted into char- 
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coal, or peat, in the first instance, may be reventing, and with reventing, the entzre 
thannfactiued on the bogs ito peat charcoal, machine will last through not more than a 
ius is now being done in many bee As an thousand rounds The Belgians, however, 
article of commerce, peat chareoal is of uch let us look at a revented gun, out of which 
yrealer nnportance than prat fact, and mthis there had been fired six thousand rounds, 
form, fan no other, the large cheques lying and at another gon which had not yet needed 
idle in the shape of fish peat b gs mcy very eventing, and the vent of which was still 


conveniently be cashed Phat fact if as past 
now our design to Ubistrut< 

fron womade in England with pit coal m 
the form of coke | Wood sharia would be 
infinitely bettar butaw much too dea, peu 
charcosl, for the saclting and munufactare ot 
metals a equal im very Lespe har 
eoal ot trom oo) and can he suppled at 4 
much smedder cod 
ton tt as almost requisite that charcoal and 
not coke be employcdin the manufacture asd 
the usean this wey of peat chuceal is no 
coveliy At Tchoux, in the department of 
the Landes, Paance , at) Wadenhemmer 
und Wachtar Neunhumimer aim Germany at 
Ranskho, in Boheme, at Komosliunn in 
Bavaria, and elaewhere port charecal is com 
monly emploved The conversion cf Trish 
boy into peat charcoal ws not unlikely to 
develope in the sister country mamer al re 
reureck to an eatent net oven at (lis me met 
mirctpacd  Pormerly peat was use] 
tenaively m manufacturing the aoa cap ate | 
from Jreland into fun.land di En dand, 


wood had bean usel ocnr uon wrk ow 
these om Sussea being docated am th 


muddle of our forests but the exhaustion «f 
our woods ted ta a demand fo fiish metal 
The disovery that coke woulda sit cin pu 
yewe Wellenough checked suddenly the Dtish 
trade, and about a hundred veurs aco the Last 
charcoal fuauace was catingumhed oan the 
coumy Remy Hoos ter the Tipse of 4 
hnndied years in this very county Weary 
that the charcoal meking as resumed bv the 
Pott workimg Company 

frcland still contains some of the richest 
iron ores an Europe, and eoppor is found im 
considerable quantities oe Wicklow Woata 
ford, amd the noarthan putt Gerk The 
lead and atlver of county Clae and the Wick 
Tow gold muncs, have fon had ov fabulous 
reputation, and itis wall Kuown that meever al 
ye et dreland valuable miner ud products 
wave turned up under the supermtendence ct 
HOW propictors ot estates, formerly neglect d 
by cainbartassed mon ‘To wotk the nineral 
resources of the country three milhons of 
acrea of the best hind of fuclare provided 

Our continental friends lately exhibited 


fer the tinest kind of | 


but hitth altered, although they bad tired 
it two thousand onc hundred and cughteen 
tines 
Thiee tona of cohe make one ton of pig- 
‘iron, thats hundred weight of charcoal make 
;ao ton of the finest chaicoal nun Tien- 
masters wotking fur our Ordnance use pit- 
oul thouzh it as wall known that chucoal 
will produce thice tines the amount af cu 
Pomsttion, and, therefore, of clistaity and 
tenacity the properties requircd for the secur 
wi, (te cord metal resuly When Bel.aum 
separated from Hollund om 1830, General 
Paurxhans «f the Prendh Artill ry was sent 
wit the Belurans an the svcre of Antwerp 
Ju company with Gencal Basen he aecou- 
notre LP the ctidal, amd found it to be 4 plac 
of vtreadinas strensth  Lyvary pomt was 
well sheltered) fiom the effects of shells und 
these Was moreover a bie ditch which could 
be filled with witer from the sea Phe Prench 
general proposed then to King Lacp ld. to 
shorten the sare by means of voamortu, of 
whih the shells weuld wash a thousand 
pounds and contaunm each a hundre U peunds 
‘powder This it was theallt woull with e 
few blows decid the steugzgle ana cut short 
the puns and miscays of a protracte 1 ste 
The ya posal was belteved to be anh in und 
Mowason to until uter fitts thonsand cannon 
ballsand shally had been spent am vam upon 
the atv tha the m ouster mortal a chaced 
custing made ow Taege—was brought cut 
Nome shells were ted huge thins mines, one 
of which burat in the am oind cisht descanded 
inthe citadel Lwo dave after tne first shell 
was tied the Dutch sm rendered 
A morta cipable of propdling with any 
iamty oa shellof sich dimensions, or ca~ 
piblo indeed of Faing tied with ans safety 


to ats owners must have been maniufac- 
tured with the outmost micety Charcoal 
cf wood o1 peat must necesstily have 


beau used an the manufieture not only be- 
cause by that means a tougher and more 
clastic met d asobtamed, but because from the 
absence of sulphur ain charcoal flaws imi the 
metal are mealacd Fiom the use of pit coal 
non which ceates trish of flaws, lamentable 
wadents have samctimes resulted Without 


wong us wany specimens of charcoal nouim the finer deacmptions of steel and iron which 
the form of guna and muskets, the Govern | we nupert from the north of Europe and the 
ment factory of Wurtembury among others, ; South of Asia, from the nehbourhoods of the 
Dandoy ‘and Co, ot Mauberg:, in France, and Pole and the Lqauator, Shefheld cutlery ¥ ould 
sone of the smaller German States  Thejnot so well sustain its reputation French, 
Belgan Government exhilutal, through the Prussians, and Bavarians, employ peat char- 
directar of the cet age Caunon Foundiy some; coal and peat charcoal i offered to us now 
iron gons by which our Committee on Ord-/ by A, B,C, and D, by sundry workers who 
nance might be edified. An Enghsh iron/ already have begun to settle on the bogs of 
gan, after three hundred rounds, requires | Ireland. 
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Peat-charcoal, which we thus tind to be an. 


article of no small prospective value to our 
manufactures, ix, perhaps, still more v uuable, 
certainly more universally to be apprect uted, 
when employed as an agent for the prom tion 
of the publ health, and we shal have uso 
to speak of ib as a manure 

We have mentioned Mr Gwynne s patent 
for the miunututure of peu fuel, we wall 
pause here to interpolate v biicf motte ¢ ot the 
different kind of opervtion tor the mann 
facture of peat chucod, woat may now be 
seen about twenty mails trom Dubhn, cn 
the Bog of Allan, where the Lish Amelions 
thon Se lety have estublishe | works | Tarst 
ag to the cuttmy of the bol the outtul ot 
the drunaze having been found trom hes are 
cut fom feet wide and deep purall lito each 
other dhe srles cf these trenches ow they 
deepen, are cut ito steps ot terra cs, so that 
you go dewn staus from vhs le wit were 
into cach, this woto prevent the sid 3 fiem 
falhny am When the soil bol w othe bog as 
reriched, the remnants of stua between th 
trenches are Iso remeved, md the cle uwed 
soul is handed over to the farmer ‘The supe 
meumbent bow has been rome ved—the cheqtte 
has ken prchedup antcashe l—and the vazun 
soil on which at diy ous uv witty watt 2 has 
expressed at bean ti kded wath hey loash 
laughs with a hiatvest 

Th process of Cashing the cheque tikes 
nlice as follows The wet blocks are piled 
on wt kha trays, diicd partly by caposure to 


the a, and then cared on pe ulrir httle 
wigons fo the furnace Ther th y ute 
stacked aunst un our chamber and com 


pletely daied he mass bem. finally ponite |, 
chus iv tew hours and the resultiny chu 
coal can be caithar use tous fuel on wannlat 
like couse Sump wader for simitary or wort 
cultura puipss by Mar R cess com 
pressing mat hue at cu be mrade denser thay 
worlcharcou and wall at one fourth of th 
cost Phe processes ure more fally described 
Masti puuphket by Vai Y urow 

\ year or two wo, Prine Alb tt sug oested 
to the Royal Agricultural Sucicty, ine pape 
on the treatincnt of sewage moanutc, that us 
should be mide of upwud titration thioush 
Sawe ubserbing medinm, having tho 1 de 
odorming power At the bead of his list of 
such substances was chacual Charcou de 
odurises not hy the destruction o1 change, 
but the absorption and the relenti nm 
its substance of the gases whi h annoy the 
nuse and undermine the he ath, although 
able to make tor us flesh and bone, if we eam 
compel them to he among the clods, awed be 
the servants of our farmers Sewage matter 
hitercd through peat-charcual, which 1 itself 
an excellent manure, leaves m the charcual 


all ite fertuhsiny principles, and forms an: 
inodorous solid substance, fit to be carried oft 
in sacks, annoying nobody, a manure infinitely | 
cheaper, and decidedly betler than guano, and d 


placed to the credit of our English harvests 
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Mr Yarrow bas icecved fiom the town of 
Weston-super-M ure the premium for his plan 
of drammyg that town prcesely on Prince 
Albert’s principle We hive the authority of 
the chanman ot the Dublin boud of Health 
in stating, that a lage and most ofc usive ceas- 
pool, ina ential put of Dublin his been 
emptied with the use of peu chucoal an Lats 
contents cuted off in broid day, without the 
shohtest susgestion to the eyes md nosy 
in the neighbowrhool of the niture of the 
perttion that was gompe on — London unis 
hams pusoncd ind London soil ws bemg situ- 
rite t with putics entinuter Phe curse would 
be tramsf amid into a bless by the free 
ctapl yment of peat dhucoal, eat a large 
pretit cull be made out of the cleansmg 
Parth amore im hespitads i alleys, in filthy 

Hus, peat charcedl thrown wbeut absorbs 
th oases that are an the ur Et does not 
decomp se these uid substitute v couehing 
mivtnicy tthe chlomtle of Tume at simply 
tbyonbs ound fines them uniltere 1 an ates 
subatinc owherem they can be cuted oil 
In tburto ft atihse our felds and ¢ udens 

When .rinulited for sumtuy purposes, 
uo oordine (> Ma Rog ar4s patent process, 
pevlchareeal will digest und hold, de adorised, 
vauntity cf edb mois miatter equal to itself 
In Worht with ut dlewur the | 4s of volatile 
es oot uny climent that gives tb a com 
mertil valu Pott charcoul would convert 
th Fo ondou trims into vc¢omfortable mine of 
wouth Tf st were possible, says Lachi,, 
(o husband dl the filth of London it would 
foam the most valualt uaetnure im the world’ 
Wall wocanhasbindat aid stote ian a tom 
Win hoa tuts n> tive of its ortsin and as by 
nomew filthy  Phismay be sean at Stanley 
Brel, balham wher sewerewee an full pos. 
ssston of dll ity filthy chara Coristics, enters 
rtink © ntumns p oalchucoal, und leaves 
th tumk im a cleu sttcam, without taste or 
sia Ii 

Churconlitselt we hould rcmember, ws the 
ataffof verctable Inf usec dome us a manure, 
tacudasth soul lit and friable, wlever 
tbsibent, sucks in shuntintly the gases 
Which pliuuts requae, ciher maunres mne- 
povenh by keepm. charcoal i always 
viling to ats wealth, whit others are too 
oily to cive out chucou is Uwiys gagcr to 
take an 

Not only nth cellars ind the filthy haunts 
of our neglected) ncighbowss, but m_ stables, 
prayers and places of that kind, charcoal 
upon the floor would kecp the snonds in 
health uslswe the loss of volatile miwure 
fu the pantry a ti vy of prat-charcou preserves 
the meat, taken from thence, whenit requires 
lenewing, 1b may be thrown ova a stable- 
fluor, into a privy, or sprinkled aboat a drain, 
to purify the atinosphoic, ind become in itself 
licher a8 &@ Inmanuit = AStrewn over potatocs, 
when jitted, it jas been found to prevent 
IRECARE 
These are some of the uses of peat-charcoal, 
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which we could illustrate abundantly, 1f that 
were needful The manufacture of this 
charcoal 18 commencing new upon some 
portions of the Irish bogs, and the product 
of the manufacture is supplied already ata 
very cheap rate <As the value of the bog 
products becomes more generally known, the 
xtumutus to enterprise in Ireland will increase, 
aud Natare’s cheques will he converted into 
gold at last, and happily applied to the ana 
tenance and Cloth ng of a hungry family 


A CIE DS THISIONY OF PNGE AND 
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At twoaundthutv yours cf 
locame Ring of Englund His pretty little 
nephew Aptuti had the best clair to the 
throne, but John sez d the treunae, und 
unade fine promises to the nehulity and get 
himaclf crowned vt Westin ter within ad w 
weeks after his brother Pichads death 1 
doubt whether the crown cond: posal ly hove 


ve |JOIN 
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session I myself, meanwhile, will head a 
force agamst him in Normandy” Poor 
Arthur was so flattered and so grateful, that 
he signed a treaty with the crafty French 
King, agreeing to consider him his supenor 
Lord, and that the French King should keep 
tor Ininst If whatever he eonld take dtom King 
John 

Now King John was ga bed an all ways, 
md King Phihp ww so yerhdions that 
Arthur, between the two might as well have 
lech da lamb between >. fox md awolf But, 
bong so young, he was udent and flushed 
with hope wid, when the people of Brittany 
(whieh was Ins inheritance) sent him five 
hundred more himghts and tive thous ind foot 
sOldicrs, he beheved his fortunc was made 
Lhe people of Brittany hel becn fond of him 
fiom his tirth and hid requested that he 
mirht be culled Arthur ain remembrance ot 
that dimly famous Pogpitsh Arthur, of whom 
T toll you e uly am this book whom they 
belived to have been the Drive fricnd and 


been pret ale the fre udef aoe ame: coward ' Comp unon of ancl Wane of then own) They 


or amore detcastuble vallan of th 
been senrched from ent to cul ¢ 


aut 
dhe brenh King Philp a dito 
knowledge the aight of ohn to his ew 


dignity, and declared im favour of Arthur 
You nist not sappose that hho dan 


gencromity of ferling tot the fath ake «ds | 


itoamercly sured hin amit tious s hemes to 
oppo. the King cf baplint So John ind 
the French King went te warabout Arthu 
Hewou a himdsome bey at tha tan only 
twelse yoarscdd He wis met born wh on dns 
father, Geoffrey had dis brags trampled cut 


at thetournament , ud Pestle the mast tune 'very su 


of never having known a ftther s quid ance 


lin Arthur, that the tam 


ound halt had tales amone them about uprophet called 


Miriin (of the sume cld time), who had fore 


told that then cwn Kine should be restored 
lt) them after hundie Is cf years, and they 


lehteved that the prophecy would be tultiled 
woull come when 
he wouldaule tham with a oownof Britt uny 
up mois heat, md when nemha King of 
brance net King of Pn lind would have any 
powetovear them = When Arthur found hin- 
cH artding moa glitter me suit ef wimour on 2 
nichly capurnsone hore at the bow of bis 
thanoof hihts and os idiis he begin to 
Jehteve this toy und to censider old Marhn a 
el prophet 

VL know—how could he, being 50 


Vie ¢ 


and protection, he had the cihtomal nas finnoccut and meapencnced that his ditth 
fortune to have a fy lish another (Coxst ack | uimy wis vinere nothing agunst the power 


by name) fately maurice d tober thud husband |. 


She took Atthut, upon John «ce stn to! 
the Ticnch King who pretendad to bu very 
minch bas friend: and made hama Aaneht and | 
promised bam his daughtar manana but 
Who cared so litth bout hum imi ore uity that | 
finding xt los interest to mak peace with 
King Jolin for a tome he did «> without the 
Ic vat consideration for the poor little Prince | 
and heartlossly suitheed all dus interests 
Young Arthur, for two vous afterwards, 
hived quuth , andin the coutse of (hit time | 
hr mothe did But, the French King then 
finding at his mtaest to quiaatel with King! 
John aga, agai made Arthur las preten e, 
and invited the orphan bey to court = You 
hnow your righta, Pance’ sud the Franch 
King, “and you would like to hea hing 1s| 
itnot sob? © Twaly," sud Prone Arthue * | 
should grently hke to bo a hang '" ‘ Ihen,”| 
ward Pluhp, “you shall have two huudrad 
gentlemen who are Knights of mme and with 
them you shall go to win back the provinces 
belonging to you, of which jour uncle, the 
shies ng King of England, has taken pos- 


ws Aunwot BEnlland fhe french King 
Tnewat but the poor hoy s fite wis hitth to 
him, so that the King of F nsland wis wormed 
und distressed = Therefore, King Philip went 
lus wav into Notmands and Piuince Arthar 
went his way towuds Mirebean oa drench 
town near Powtiars both verv well pleased 
Proee Arthur went to attach the town of 
Mireboau case his giandinother Tle anor, 
Whohes 6) often made het appear uce in this 
history (and who had always i en his mother’s 
encmy) wis living ther andl because his 
uu shts sud, * Prec uo you ean take her 
pusoner, vou will be dble to bring the King 
vour uncle to tenas!’? Punt she wie not to 
he easily taken dhe wos old enough by this 
time-—eightv —but she wis as toll of stiata 
reTL AS i was fullct vears and wiekedness 
fecenving intelligence of yea. Arthi s 
approach, she shut here lt up in a high tower, 
and encouraged her soldiers to defend it ike 
men Prince Arthur with his little army he- 
sieged the ngh tower King John, heating 
how matters stood, came up to the rescue, 
with Aw army So here was a strange family- 
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party! The boy Prince besieging his grand- 
mother, and his uncle besieging him ! 

This porition of affairs did not last long 
One summer mght Kong John, by treachay, 
vot his men into the town, suiprised Piimce 
Arthur’s force, touk two hundied ut his 
knights, and seized the Prince himself in his 
bed The kmghts wei put m heavy ions, 
aud diiven away in open cuts diawn by bul- 
locks, to various dungeons whore they were 
most inhumanly treated, and where some of 
them were starved todeiath Prince Aithm 
was stunt to the casth of Lb alate 

One day, while he wis in prison at that 
castle, mournfully thinkin at stainge that 
one so youns should be in so much trouble, 
and looking out of the suiill window m_ the 
deep dark wall, at the summer sky and the 
bad the doot wis softly opened, and he s uw 
lis uncle the Kune standing m the shadow of 
the anhiwiay, looking very grim 

“Arthur,” sud the King with his wicked 
cyes more on the stone floor than on has 
nephew, 6 will you not trust to the SonUeness 
the friendship ad the truthfulness, of your 
loving uncle |’ 

“Fowall tll my Joving uncle that acphed 
the hoy, “when he doe ame night | Lat him 
* store to me my kangdom of Loglind, and 
won come tome alt ink the yucsticn ” 

‘Lhe King looke 1] ut him und went out 
“Keep that boy close prisoner, sarl he lo the 
warden of the castle 

{hen the King took secret counsel with the 
worst of dis nobles how the Price ww to be 
got rid of dome nul Put out his cycs 
aud heep hint im prism as Robut of Nor 
nandy wus kept? Others said Have dium 
stiblud 7 Others, 6 Tlie him hued 
Others, 6 Have hint pur one” 

King John, feeling that in auny cise what 
ever Wes fone aftarwards it would be vs vtin 


faction to bis mind to hive those handssme | In Britt uy 


cyes burnt out thal hud looked at lum so 
proudly while las own royal eyes were blink- 
ing at the stone fluor, scut certian vufliins to 
Falaisc to blind the boy wath aed hot iens 
But Arthur so potheticuly entreved them 
and shed such pitcous tous, and 5) ay pe ue | 
to ILuperr pr Botra, the wuadcn of the 
castle, who had a love tor him, and was an 
honourable tender man, that Hubort «ould 
not nua it) Lo his eternal honow he pre 
vented the torture from boing performed, und, 
at his own dish, sunt the say un 4 away 

The cheated and disappointed King be- 
thou,ht himself of the stabling sug,estion 
next, and, with Jus shuffling manner und jus 
eruel face, proposed it to one William de Biay 
“Lama gentlanin and not an excculionet, 
said Wiliun de Bray, and left the presence 
with disdain 

But 16 was not dithcult for a King to line a 
murderer in those days King John found 
one fur his monty, and sent hum down tu the 
eastle uf Falaise “On what cirand dost thou 
come?” sud Hubert to this fellow. “To 
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despatch young Arthur,” he returned. “Go 
back to hun who sent thec,” answered Hubert, 
“and say that [ will doit!” 

King John very well hnowing that Hubert 
would never do it, but thit he couageously 
sent this reply to save the Pimce or gam 
time, despatched messengeis to convey the 
young prisoner to the castle of Rouen 

Arthur was s00n forced from the good 
Uubut—of whom he had never stood in 
gievtcr need than then—canied away by 
might, md lodged in lis new prison where, 
through Ins grated wmdow, he could hear the 
deep waiters of the river Seine, rippling agamat 
the stone wall he low 

One duk mght, w he lay sleeping, dream- 
ins perhaps of rescue by those unfortunate 
gentlemen who were obs mely suffering and 
dying i his cvuse, he was roused, aud bidden 
by his jailer fo come down the staircase to the 
foot of the tower He hhaniacadly dicssed hun- 
sdlt and obsyed When they came to the 
bottom of the windin,, sturs, and the meht 
ut from the uver blew upon their faccy, the 
juler trod upon his torch and put it out 
Jhon, Arthur, im the darkucss, was hurniedly 
diawnu into vsolitury boat And in that boat, 
he found his uncle and one other man 

We knelt to thea, and prayed them not to 
murder him Deaf to his entreatics, they 
stubbed dima und sunk lis body in the aver 
with heuy stones When the spring morning 
Inoke the tower doot wis closed, the boat 
was pone the river sparked on its way, and 
never more wis any trace of thé poor boy 
boheld by mortal eyes 

dhe news of this urocous mide: beng 
sprcudain Ln land, awakened a& hivticd of the 
| ans (lieuly odious for his mony vices, and 
I tot his hrivang stolen away and inated a 
noble Fidy while his own wit was living) that 
never SE pt aun throw ho lus whole rcagn 
the andijnation was intcnse 
Arthas own sist bia axorn wus in the 
power Of dobn and shut up im a convent at 
eee Lut his hut sista; Arick wis tn Brit- 
jlany Ene people chose her, and the murdcred 
princes futher in liw, the last husband of 
ri onstance, to rcpregcnt them , and carud 
jthei fury cumplunts to King Philip Kang 
Plahp summoned hung Jubu (as the holder 
lat ternitory in famec) to come before hum 
uid defend bins Ht King John rcetusing to 
appou, Aang Philip declarcd lun false, ae 
jtued, and guilty , umd asuu made war, Ina 
hitle tune, by conquermy the greater part of 
his Liench teratory, King Philip deprived 
him of one thid of bis dominions And, 
through all the fighting that took place, King 
John wis always tound, ather to be eatmyg 
ind dunking, hke a gluttonous ful, when the 
danger was at a distance, or to be runmug 
away, like a beaten cur, when ib was near. 

You might suppose that when he was 
losing his dominions at this ate, and when hig 
own Nobles carcd so little for him o1 his cause 
that they plainly :efused to follow lis banner 
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ottt of England, he had enemies enough But 
he made another enemy of the Pope, which be 
did m this way. ; : 


wus SeER SERFASIRAT LE? VIR NW GMSAUT ZEUS FO OTR VSPA Gg THEN 


the yumor monka of that place wishins to get 
the start of the senior monbs in the apport 
ment of his sucec ase: inet tosether uf mad- 
night, secretly clected a certain ReotNaup, 
and sent him off te Reme t get the Popes 
approval ‘Tli ® wor mouks ind the King 
goon finding the cnt and bang very anny 


about it, the june: monke gave wes ond all 
the mond 4 ¢ cther elected the Bish po of 


Norws bh who was the Wane w fevonste Phe 
Pop heuin, the whole sts, de Tue dthut 
petther alection would do for diam, and that 
Ae elected Stops Laxgraon Phe an nks 
subuntting tothe Pope, the Kane turned them 
all out bodily, and banishe f thea as te atars 
Yhe Pope sent three bishops to fhe Nuns to 
threaten dum with an inter et The Kune 
tod the Push ops that af any Pnterdiet were 
laid upon dis kingdom, he would tear out th 
cyen and cutefh the noses cf db the mouls he 
could day hold of ands nd thea over to be one 
mM that unde arated s€ale as ot pres out fa 
thee Wo omaste) Th Dashiapes neveathedess soon 
published the Interdit and fled 

Attar Wo hal deste Poa year the Pope pro 
ceeded to das neat step which was bsoom 
mon won Aang bln was de Tae doan 
corm te TD wath all the asad cor nm tite 
The King wars oncense dot thie mid was 
made so desperite by the cdisathecte a ef das 
Barons an tthe doatee dof hi }¢ apele that atas 
aad that he cven provately crt unl assadas 
to the Paths aa Spam offer 65 rerrotane 
bis religion and hati his hind an ef Chem af 
they wouhl bedp ham Pts related that the 
ambluassadota were clmutted to the prescace 
Of the Jurkish Pinu through Doug dines of 
Moorish guards ound that) they fennd the 
Kran with his even seriously faxed cn the 
puscsof a dare b oh from which he never 
once hooked up Phat they rave hima dette 
from the Kons contaming his proposals and 
were atavcly distumsed Phat presently the 
Enotr acut for one of them und cenpured diam 
by dius fath in das relien te sis what hind 

. * 4 
of man the Ring ef England truly was / 
That the ambassador thus prosae dt replied 
that the Kang of In tand was a false tva unt 
ayratnst whom hisown subjects would soun tise 
And that the wis is Penough for the Rmiar 
& Mones bam. oun his position the nest best 
thing to men, hang John spared no means of 
getting it) | He set on foot another oppressing 
and torturing of the uphippy Jews (which 
was quite in hw way) and invented a new 


wnishinent for one wealthy Jow of Brostol [Ainge John’s terrerm by ata 


Jntil such tame as that Jew should produce 
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-Enghsh nobles had revolted 


[Condurted by 


but, on the cighth, he paid the money. With 
the treasure raised im such ways, the King 
mad an capedition mto freland, where some 
lt was one of 
the very few places from which he did not 
run away; because no revstance was shown, 
f¥o made another expedition into Wales— 
whenec he ded tun away in the end but not 
before he had got from the Welsh people, as 
hostaizes, twenty seven young men of the bert 
fanning, evers onc of whom he caused to be 
slinan the followme venr 

To Tnterdict and Bxeonmmunication, the 
Pope now added his bust sentence , Deposition 
He yroclamed John no longer King, tbsolved 
dl] his sulyects from ther ilegiince, and gent 
Stephen Langton ind others to the Kinz of 
Fiancee to tell hin that af he would invade 
Bn band Whe sherk de feaciven all dias sins— 
it least, Should be for siven them by the Pope, 
Uthetwoullade 

As ther was nothme that) King Philip 
hestred more than to mvade Pnoland he 
eoMected a Creu army at Ronen and oa fleet 
af seventeen hhundie |) ships to bring them 
over but othe Pnehsh people, however 
Jutterds they hated the King were not 4 
people tosuffor mv ason quaiely They flocked 
to Povar where the Boosh stundard wos, im 
aut great numbers to cnrol themsachyves as 
kfindersef thea mative dand thet there were 
net provisions for them andthe Kang could 
miy select and aetun sivty thousand But 
othis amis the Pope, whe had his own 
mask fa objecting te cthar king Joh or 
Kin Plohp beams too powerful, mtarfercd 
He contrasted 1 legate, whose nanw was 
Passport with the cus tok cf frichtaning 
King John ite sent him to the Bnoehsh 
Camp from brane to termfy han with 
exacor ations of Kana Philip's pewar, and hig 
mmr we itkness inthe discontent of the Eughish 
Barons and people Pandolf discharged: his 
ecommnssion so well, that King John, ma 
wretche lL pamc, consented to acknowled ze 
Stephen Tanto: to rangn Ins kingdom £ to 
(do Sunt Peter and Sant) Paul’ —which 
meant the Pope oid to hold at ever after 
wards, by the Popes leave on pavinent of un 
annual sam ef moneys To this shameful 
contract he publichs bound hinself im the 
church of the Kan hts Templars at Dover 
Where he Dud vt the legites teeta put of the 
tribute which the legate hauchtily trampled 
upon But they do sav, that this was merely 
vgenteel flouneh, and that he was afterwards 
secon to pick it up and pocket it 

‘There was an unfortunate prophet, of the 
name of Peter who had mecaths increased 
that he 


would be unknihted (which the King sup- 


®& certain large sum of money, the King; posed to siguity that he would die) before 
gentenced him ta be impreoned, and, ev ery lthe Feast of Ascension should be past That 
day, to have one tovth violently wrenthed ; was the day after this humiliation When the 
out of bis head—bemnning with the double [next morning came, and the King, who had 
jeeth For seven days, the oppressed man | been trembling all night, found himself abve 
‘bore the daily pain and lost the daily touth ,! and safe, he ordered the prophet—and his eon 
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too—to be dragged through the streets at the | Cross, to mvest himseli with some interest, 


tails ot horses, and then hanged, fur having 
frightened him 

As King John had now submitted, the 
Pope, to King Phiip’s great astomshment, 
took @im under his protection, and utormed 


and the Pope wrote to Stephen Langton 


and belong to sumething that was réceived 
with favour, Stephen Langion was stall um- 
moveable When he appakd to the Pope, 


in 
behalf of lus new favorite, Stephen Langton 


King Phihp that he found he could uot give | wis deaf, even to the Pope himsl{ and saw 
him leave to invade Englind ‘The angry | before him nothing but the weltare of England 
ey resulved to do it without his have ,;and the crimes of the English King 

but, he gained nothing and lost mach , for At Easter time, the Barons assembled at 
the Engimwh, commanded by the Foul of Stamford wn Lincolnshie, in proud array, wd, 
Salisbury, went over, in five hundred slaps j muchmyg nea to Oaford where the Kung was, 
to the Prench coast, before the Preach fleet delivered mto the hands of Stephen Langton 








had sailed away from it, and utterly dete ated | ind two others, a list of grievances 


the whole 

The Pope then took off his thice sentences 
ont after another, and empowered Stephan 
Lington publicly to receive Kans John inte 
the fiveur of the church azam umd to ask 


Jum todinncr The King, who hate l PE oamstonytiying to pacity the Barons with hes 


with all as naght adam un—and with reason 
too, for he wis a great und a good nun with 
whom su ha King could baive no symp uthy— 
pretended t> cry and to be very cx cteful 
Phere was oa Tittle difheulty abont » ttling 
how iuch the King showld pay wot tecom 
peose to the clersy for the Losses he had 
cause Lthem but the end of it was that the 
snpenin clay gota zoo} deal, and th oanfe 
niutclersy got little or ne thina—which basal 
happened sine King Johns tune, P believe 
Mt hen all these matters wore artance Le the 
Konus an his tuaumph became m ae fierec and 
false, and unsolent to all around hum thau he 
bad cvet been An dhiance of sov retins 
against Kang Philip, give him an opportunity 


“ And 
these,’ they sud, “he must redress, or we will 
doit for ourselves! When Stephen Langton 
told the Kune as much, and read the list to 
him, he went hat mul with rage But that 
dul hin no more ood than his afterwards 
"Lhey 
called themselves and ther followers, “The 
umy of God and the Holy Church” March 
ins thronsh the countiy with the prople 
thronsmg to them cverywhere (except at 
North vuapton, where they faded an un attack 
upon the castle), thes at list trawuuphantly 
setup them banner ain London itself, whither 
the whole lund tucd of the tyrant, deemed to 
flook to join them Seven haught4 done, of 
ull the haa hts in Lawelind, pemamned with the 
hing who reduce Tt> this strart, at lant sent 
the Earl of Pambroke to the Barons to say 
thal he approved of cverything, and wonld 
moot them to sign thea charter when they 
would fLhen, sud the Burons, 6 let the 
dav le the 15th of Pune, and the plaice, Runny- 


of Jandinys an umyom Fiance, with which! We ad 


he even tovk tv town! But, on the Pronch 

Kin, ¥ guning & gteat victory he ran awes 

of course undaimade utruce for five yeas 
And now the time approwhed when he waa 





Ou Monday, the fiftcenth of June one 
thousand two hundicd and fourteen, the King 
eime from Wandsor Casth, and the Barons 
cune from the town of Stunes, and they met 


tobe stil turther humbled, an limad to fech fon Rammy Moid, which is stul vy pleasant 


wohe could feel unvébings what a wretched 
creature he wes Of all men an the world 
Stephon Langton s cmcd aased up by He iwen 
tu oppose und sabdue hin When he rth 
Jesa}y burnt and destroyed the property of his 
own subjects became thei Lords the Parons 
woul] not serve him wbrowd, Stephen JT anston 
fearlessly reproved und threatened him When 
he swore to restore the laws of King Edw ad, 
or the laws of King Henry the birst, Stephen 
Langton knew his falsehood, wd pursucd hin 
Unoush all lis evasions When the Burons 
met at the abbey of Sant Ldmunds Bury 
to consider thei wrongs and the Kings op 
ae Stephen Langton 10used them by 
i fervid words to demand a soleum charter 
of rights and liberties fiom thea peryured 
master, and fo swear, one by one, on the Hish 
Altar that they would have it, or would w ure 
war agamst lim to the death When the 
King hid himiselt in London from the Barons 
and was at last obliged to receive them, they 
told lum roundly they would not beheve Lim 
unless Stephen Laagion became a surety that 
he would keep hus word. When he took the 


bad Mr pene mapiet pie 
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mceidow by the Lhames, where rashes grow 
inthe cloar waters of the winding river, aud 
its banka are gicen with grass and trees On 
the stle of the burons, came the Ceoneral of 
therr army, Ropsre Riz Wartia, and a 
great concourse of the uobility of England 
With the King, came, in all, some fou and- 
twinty persons of any note, mort of whom 
despised hini ind wore moarely tus advisers in 
form On that great diy, and im th & groat 
eompany, the King signed Magna Citanra 
-the great charter of Enyland—by which he 
ple Led himself to maintain the church i tts 
nehts, to reheve the Barons of oppressive 
obligations a4 vassals of the Crown—of which 
the Buons im their turn, pledged themselves 
to rche ve thecr vassals, the people , to respect 
the Iiherties of London and all other cities 
anil boroughs , to protect foreign merchants 
who came to England , to imprison no man 
without a fau trial, and to sell, delay, or 
deny justice to none Aa the Baruns new 
lus falsehood well, they further required, as 
their securities, that he should send out of 
lus kingdom all bus foreign troops ; that for 
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two months they should hold ponsession of! at Sandwich (King John immediately running 


the city of London, and Stephen Langton of 
the Tower ; and that five-and-twenty of their 
bedy, chosen by thensalves, should be a 
lawtul committee to watch the keeping of 
the charter, aud to make war upon lun if he 
broke it. 

All this he was obliged to yield. He signed 


have looked agreeable, would have done so, 
aa he departed from the splendid assembly. 
When he got home to Windsor Castle, he was 
quite a madman in hus helpless fury. And 
he broke the charter immediately afterwards 

He sent abroad for foreign soldiers, and 
sent to the Pope for help, and plotted tu take 
London by surprise, while the Barons should 
be holding a great tournament at Staruford, 
which they had agreed to hold there as a cele- 
bration of the charter. The Barons, however, 
found him out and put it off. Then, when 
the Barons desired to see him and tax him 
with his treachery, he made numbers of 
i aan with them, and kept none, and 
shifted from place to place, and was constantly 
ameakin asia kkulking about. At last he 
appeared at Dover, to join his foreign suldiers 
of whom numbers came into his pay; and 
with them he besieged and took Rocheatcr 


Castle, which was occupied by knights and | 
Ile would have} 


soldiers of the Barons. 
hanged them every one, but the leader of 


the charter with a sunle, and, if he could 





away from Dover, where he happened to be) 
aud went on to London. ‘The Scottish King, 
with whom many of the Northern Englis 

Lords had taken refuge; numbers of the 
foreign soldiers, numbers of the Barong, and 
numbers of the people; went over to him 
every day—King John, the while, continually 
running away in all directions. The career 
of Louis was checked, however, by the 
suspicions of the Barons, founded on the 
dying declaration of a French Lord, that 
when the kingdom was conquered he was 
sworn to banish them as traitors, and to give 
their estates to some of his own Nobles. 
Rather than suffer this, some of the Barons 
hesitated. others even went over to King 
John. 

It seomcd to be the turning point of King 
John’s fortunes, for, in his savage and mur- 
derous course, he had now taken some towns 
and met with some successes But, happily 
for Eneland and humaiity, Ins death was near. 
Crossing a dangerous quicksand, called the 
Wash, net very far fiom Wisbeach, the tide 
came up and nearly drowned his army. He 
and hia soldiers excaped , but, looking back 
from the shore when he was safe, he saw the 
roaLing water sweep down in a torrent, over- 
turn the wagons, horses, and men, that carried 
hin treasure, and engulf them m= oa raging 
Whirlpool frum = wilich nothing could be 


the foreign soldiera, fernful of what the, delivered. 


English people might atterwards do to hin, 
flestored to save the kniglts ; therefore the 
King was fain to mitelly hin vengounce with 
the death of all the common men. Then, he 
sent the Earl of Salisbury, with one portion 
of his army, to ravage the eastern part. of 
his own donuiuons, while he carried tire and 
slaughter into the northern part ; torturing, 


plundering, killing, and intheting every pos-| 


Cursing, ond swearing, and gnawing his 
fingers, he went on to Swinestead Abbey, 
Where the monks set before hn quantities of 
pears, and peaches, aud new cider—some say 
potsun too, but there 1s very little reason to 
puppose so—of which he ate and drank in an 
mamoderate and beastly way. All night, he 
lay ill of a burning fever, and haunted with 
horrible fears. Neat dav, they put lim in a 


sible cruelty upon the people; and, every | horse-litter, and carmed him = to Sleaford 
morning, actting a woithy eaample to lis/ Castle, where he passed another night of pain 


mon by avtting fire, with dus own monster- 
hands, to the house where he had slept list 
night. Nor was this all; for, the Pope, 
coming to the aid of his precious friend, laid 
the kingdom under an Interdict again, beeawie 
the people touk part with the Barons. [t did 
not much matter, for the people had grown 
go used to it new, that they had begun to 
think about it. It oecurred to them—per- 
haps to Stephen Langton too—that they could 
keep their churches open, and ring their bells, 
without the Pope's permission as well as with 
it. Bo, they tried the experiment—and found 
that it suoseeded perfectly. 

It being now impossible to bear the country 
as a wilderness of cruelty, or longer to hold 
any terms with such a foreworn outlaw of a 
King, the Barons sent to Lous, son of the 
French monarch, to offer him the Euglish 
crown. Caring as little for the Pope's excom- 


munication of him if he the offer, as 
it is his father may have cared for 
the Pope's forgiveness of his sina, he landed 





and horror. Next day, they carried him, 
with greater difficulty than on the day before, 
to the castle of Newark-upon-Trent ; and 
there, on the eighteenth of October, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, and the seven- 
teenth of his vile reign, was an end of this 
miserable brute. 
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PEARLS FROM THE EAST. 


Wiro knows anything of Lindt ms tholo.ss 
or who, mdced, does not shudder at ity very 
name? People will answur you, af you talk 
of Jupiter , they will blindly wonder if you 
speak of Zcus, but, bre ithe the fuutest sus- 
pieion of Bishima and Vishnda, md they will 
vote you a bore and 2 pedint, fit only for the 
dusty shelves of the British Muscum Beyond 
a confascd notion of gods all less and airing, 
like huge-bodicd eentipedes, no one in general 
souicty, cerfunly mye one in good society, 
knows anything of the matter | People have 
a vacuo ade v that the Unda Punthcon 
contains a few mulhons of deities, all with 
more than thar due proportion otf dimbs ind 
some with less than them due proportion of 
humanity , thit monkeys and monsters ue 
the chiet curiosities of the audytum , that 
nv rational caposition cf all these nightua ie 
finuies can, by any possibility, be given 
Nevertheless, uf we would trike the trouble 
of learming them, we would find various 
tals spread through the divine books ot 
Thinddsthan, which ave perfect gems of poctry 
and beauty 

The Gicch rchyion had all the accessories 
of a perfected art, and of v Linguage which 
wis the classical or comt lan,juree im every 
country of the then hnown world, as was the 
Noiman-!} renchin after times, but, whostudics 
the Ved w in the original tonguc, o1 moulds 
his plaster of Paris into likenesses of the 
Hind Titad’?) Who cares to master a litera 
ture, the very alphabet of which 1s 2 jugslers 
mystery, more like, to unuutiated eyes, the 
scrawling tiaces of iultitudinous spiders, 
than the rational strokes of human peumuau- 
ship? Fewer still care to penetrate ito the 
secret recesses of a temple, which sets up 
an clephant-headed alde:manic looking deity 
(Ganesa, God ot Wisdom, and Hindi Janus ) 
with, perhaps, a monkey god by his side 
as the porter. Which gives you, farther 
in, & woman creature, (Bhavani, a form ot 
the female Siva,) astride on a black bull, 
with a necklace of human heads, a sacaificial 
knife, half-a-dozen arms, and various other 
unladylike accompaniments, as the Lady of the 
House. Winch makes age ig a four-headed 
master (Brahma), and talks lightly of a 
bright blue complexion—Siva o: Mahadev: 
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being sometimes of a blue colom A pretty 
ke send is given for this translation of Vishnd s 
proper hue  Vishnttas also blue by right 
feleamental identity Heas wr Which, the 
deeper you pene tr utc, offers you only a confused 
phant wm ugeria of diviniticsy, whom no one can 
make anything of, every onc being somebody 
clye besides hinwelf, ud all being each other 
—not one of the whole crew huving the honest 
individual inte rity of the Greek and Jatin 
sons of Satuun Which finally Ic ads you anto 
asmiall duk ccll, filled only with 1 Name—a 
Nim which must be meditated on in silence 
and sccrecy—tund which as the gicatest mys- 
tery of all fins sounds very umovitang , 
but thisis whut HindQ mythology mw to the 
suparhicial observer Prace the husk, aud 
pou hive your tewud ‘The prospect clears 
yxforge you ‘The hhomaitle forms are mere 
physical emgman answered, the confused 
phantasmagoriy divides itself into matter of 
fact phenomena, plun and evident, the mys- 
tie N une comes home to your own heart with 
we, wd you wknowled zc inthe dark, silent 
cell, that, im the believer, be he Brahmin, o1 be 
he Jew,—be he the worshipper of Allah, or 
the caller upon O:mnzd—the same thought 
1s to be recogyiscd, the sume aspuation, the 
samc oly from the wide human heart, 
dhe Hind mythology has some exquisite 
passazc4, to the full as lovely as the loveliest 
of the Gieck If Aphrodite rose from the 
duk blue wave, the lotos-marked Rhemba 
(Rhemba is the HindQ Aphrodite, or Venus, 
and alyo the Pandora) came blushing forth 
from the sea of milk which Vishnd churned 
If the Hellume nymphs of land and wood, hill, 
vale and water, were beautitul, the Apsaras 
are more beautiful still They are ten million 
nymphs , who fill the ofhiee of the Mohamme- 
dan eee , who were created as attendants 
on KRhemba, and who disport themselves in 
heaven, and dance round their graceful mus- 
tices, Although Cupid is acknowledged gcd 
of all, the mischievous Cama with his flower- 
tipped shafts might dispute his supremacy. 
Caina 1s the HindQt God of Love; he bears 
five arrows tipped with flowers, and has a 
banner marked with a fish 
Of Brahma there 14 not much to say Hr, 
though the first of the great Trad, has neither 
ecuhiay temples nor private rites, but 18 in- 
cluded im the worship paid to Vishnd and 
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oat of England, he had enemies enougl But 
he made another enemy of the Pop, which he 
did in this way, 
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[Conducted by 


but, on the eighth, he paid the money. With 
the treasure ramed m such ways, the King 
made an «xpedition mmto [reland, where some 


The Archbishop of Canterbury dying, and] Enghsh nobles had revolted It was one of 


the yumor monks of that place wishins to get 
the start of the renior monks in the appoint 
ment of his sucerssor, met tore ther at mud 
night, secretly dected a cota Rraiat D, 
and sent hinr off to Rome te git the Pope's 
approval The senor meuks and the King 
soon finding this ont and bempg very ancry 
about it the yamior monks pave was and dl 
the mouks tozethar «lected the Bishep of 
Norwidh who was the Kings favorite Phe 
Pop heuing the whole st ry dedhun dihe 
neither chetion would do for him, and that 
Ac cheted Barns Laneton | Phe monks 
aubmilting fothe Pope, the Kane turme ) them 
allont bodity and banrded then as triuters 
The Pope sent three Lishops te the King to 
threaten him with an interdict The Kany 
told the Inshops that af anv Puterdiet wears 
Tad upon bas kingdom, he would tear cut the 
eycs and cut cfithe mows ct all the meals he 
cotdd day hold of anda nd thentover > Rome 
in that undecorited: state us a present tor 
theo master The dashep oneverthelass soon 
pubhshed the fnterdiet md fthed 

After at hal dusted cv year, the Pope pre 
cecded te dus next atopy whi hi was Paccom 
mimic thio Avinyr rate wis de due d ay 
commune ded wath dl the usta ccrense mies 
The King was soomoensed at this ond was 
yond So desparate by the dasatteets nef das 
Barons au tthe hatred of bro pple that lis 
aaudthat he even privately sent amd asad ts 
to the Tutks in Spun cfletin te ren rine 
hin tolmnion an thold his hinvdem cf them af 
they would help hom Gov related chat Che 
tunbiwidors wore admitted to the presence 
of the Turkish Pina thieugh bus tines: of 
Moonsh gunatds oud that they femal the 
Lmir with his eves senoush fact oon the 
pagesof ou darse book from whi ho he never 
amet duokedup Chat they ave him a dette 
from the Kipl contuning tos proposals ind 
were gravely dams |) That pre cnth the 
Emu sent forone of them, and ¢onpured dasa 
bv hos tuth modes rehyten to say whit hind 
of man the King of bnwlind truly wos? 
That the ambassader thas pressed 1ephed 
that the ang of Fngland wis a false tvaunt 
mranet whom his own subjects would soon rine 
And that as wis qu enonzh for the kia 
P Mores bem in his position, the nest best 


thing to meu, King John sparcd no means of 


gottingat He set on fo t another oppresane 
and torturing of the unhipps Jews (which 


was quite ta hia was), and invented a new 


muushinent for one wealthy Jew ct Bristol 
Tatil auch tune as that Jew should produce 
a certain tirge sum oof money the King 
sentenced hin to he imprisoned, and every 
day, toa have one tooth violently wrenched 
out of hia head—beginning with the double 
teeth For seven days, the oppressed man 
bore the daily pain and loat the daily tooth , 


the sery few places from which he did not 
run away , beenuse no resistance was shown, 
He made another expedition into Wales— 
whence he did 1un way im the end but not 
before he had got from the Welsh people, as 
hostazes, twenty seven young men of the best 
funthes, every one of whom he canaed to be 
slam in the following sear 

To Interdit and Fxeommmnnication, the 
Pope now added his last «entence , Deposition 
He proclamed John no longer King, absoly ed 
ll bis subjects from thar allegiance, and sent 
Stephen Langton and other to the King of 
France to tell him that, if he would mvade 
Pogland he should be foroiven all his sins— 
at teat, should be forgiven them by the Pope, 
if that would do 

As ther was nothing that King Pholip 
Pauedomes than te mvade Tn land he 
Ve tebe great army at Rowen and a fleet 
foseventecn hundred slaps te bring them 
oan Fut) the Pnelish people however 
Intterds they hited the King, were not a 
people to suffar ni wion quietly They flocked 
to Dover where the Bo clish «et undard wig, m 
sioho creat nambors to carol themselves as 
fenders ct thea mative dand, that there were 
not provisions for then md the King could 
miy sleet and vetum sixty thousand but, 
uoths ams the Pepe who had lis own 
reasons fo robjecting to) cither King John «1 
Rind Philip bens too powerful, anterfered 
Heo ntrusted Jerate sda 
Pasrori with the easy fosk of frightenmy 
Ring John He sent him to the English 
Camp fiom france t> teraify him wath 
extgseritions of Kings Philips power, and his 
wn wertkness inthe discontent of the English 
Brens amd people Pind If discharged Ins 
commission so wall that King John, ma 
wretched piume consented to acknowledge 
Stephen Panzton fo resign his kingdom © to 
(ed Sant Peter and Sant) Paul —which 
neant the Pope and to hold it over after 
wards, by the Popes leave on pavment of in 
mnnal sum oof mones To this) shame ful 
contract he publiclh bound himself im the 
thurch of the Au chts Loamplars at Dove 
Where he Dud at the legates fect a part of the 
titbute which the legate hanehtily trampled 
upon But they do aay that this was merely 
vcenteel flowsh, and that he was afterwards 
sen to pick Ht up and pocket at 

‘There was an untortunite prophet, of the 
name of Peter who had greatly increased 
King John’s terrors by predicting that he 
would be unkorghted eehigh the King sup- 
posed to stigmity that he would die) before 
the Feast of Ascension should be past That 
was the day after this humikation When the 
next mourning came, and the Kang, who had 
been trembling all mght, found himself alive 
and safe, he ordered the prophet—and his son 


Charies Dickens.) 


too—to be dragged through the streets at the 
tails ot horses, and then hanged, for havmg 


frightened him 

As King John had now submitted, the 
Pope, to 
tou. 
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Crosa, to invest himself with some interest, 
and belong to something that was réeeived 
with favour, Stephen Langton was still um 
moveable When he appaled to the Pupe, 


og Philip's great astonshment,|and the Pope wrote to Mtephen Langton in 
im under his protection and informed | behalf of bis new favorit, Stuphen Langton 


King Philp that he found he could not give ; was deaf, even to the Pope himscl{, md saw 


hin leave to mvide Kngland ‘The angry 
ae rexlved to do it without hs lave , 
but, he gamed nothing and lost much, for 
the Enliah, commanded by the £ ul of 
hahabury, went over om five hundred ships 
to the Prench cowt, before the Bren h fleet 
had suled away from it, und atterly dete uted 
the whole 

Lhe Pope then took off his thice sentences 


before him nothing but the weltar of kugland 
and the crimes of the English Kin, 

At Enste: time, the ons assembled at 
Stamford wn Lincolnshire, in proud array, and, 
marching neu to Oxford where the king was, 
dchvcaied ito the hands of Stephen Lancto 
and two others, a list of gnevances “ And 
thes ,’ they said, “he must redicss, or we will 
oat for ourselves! When Stephen Langton 


one ifter waother and empowered Stephon! told the Kang w much, and read the hst to 


Tain,ton pallily ty receive King John into haw he wont bilf mid with rage 


the diyow oof the church azun and t> ask 
him to dinnar The King, who hate dT myton 
with all dius nasht and an un—and with 1cason 
too, for he wis a great and v ocd min with 
whom su ht bing could have no sympithy— 
preton led to cry aml to de verve qrateful 
Thore wwoa htthl difheulty doout + tthig 
lew much the Ain, should pay is ate om 
pense to the clay for the Tosses he had 
caude Lthem Put the end of at was that the 
auperoa clay soba we Tdoabo and the inte 
rid azy yg tlitth ornothime —whi hhas als 
happened sine Rang Johns tun, Ebel ve 
When all (hese matters were urpange b the 
King mis trumph became im re tere ound 
false, wud insolent to all around him than h 
hil ever been An dhlance cf 5 veretans 
aweunst ‘ang Philip give him un opp rtumty 
of lusting m army im fiance with which 
he even took ec town! Jout cn the bao uh 
Rings Quuing ov great vi tory he ran awas 
of ecure intmateatine tar tiv yous 
And now the tune yproiwhed when he wes 
to be still further huimtded, an damad to f el 
Mobic cull feel anvthing, what oo wretched 
creature he wes Of all men in the world 
Steph ou Lim,tons cued ras Luphy Wewen 
to cpp se und subdue dim When he rath 
leasly burnt and destacye tthe property ¢f his 
own subjects bee nase thea Jor ts the Pur one 
woull net serve him abt ad, Steph on Lo ungton 
foarlessly rcproved md threatenc Lhiom When 
he swore to restore the Liws of King Llwaid 
or the laws of King Henry the Dust Stephen 
Langton knew his talschood, ind pursued him 
thaoush all lis cyasions When the Burons 
met it the abbey of Sunt Limunds bury 
tu consider thei wrongs and the Kin, 4 op 
aes Stephen Langton rouse l them by 
ua fervid words to demand a solemn charter 
of rights and liberties from than petyured 
maste1, ind to swear, one by one on the High 
Altar, thit they would havyc it, or would w ize 
war agamet him to the death Wheu the 
King hid himself in London from the Barons 
and was at last obliged to recuse them, they 
told him roundly they would not believe } im 
unless Stephen ton became a surety that 
he would keep his word. When he took the 


But that 
hd him no mor ood than his afterwards 
tiyimg to pagty the Barons with les They 
called thenwelves and then fcllowera * Ihe 
army of Grod und the ffoly Church’ = Maach- 
is throush the country with the yprople 
throng to them cverywhere (except at 
Northampton, where they faled in an attack 
up nthe castl) they at last triumphantly 
setup then banner in London itself, whither 
the whol land tucd of the tyrant acemed to 
fl kt yan them Seven khuights alone of 
Ul the knit hts in Pn land 1ramuned with the 
hin, whoa dace lt this strait ab last ecut 
the Foul of Pembroke to the biurons to say 
that he ypr ved of cversthmg and would 
mect than to sizo then chuter when they 
woull ‘Then sud the Barons, ‘ ket the 
dav b the 15thof Junc, aud the place, Runny- 
Moal 

On M nday, the fiftcenth of Junc, one 
th usandtwohandre Land fcurteen the hing 
cum from Windao Castle ud the Barons 
came fiom the town cf Stuncs and they met 
no hainny Merl which ts still a pleasant 
moidow by the Thames where rushes grow 
mathe lear waters of the winding river, and 
its Founks are i recn with yrass ud trees On 
the side cf the Duons, came the General ot 
thea umy, Rourrer Liiz7 Warrier, and a 
arcu concourse of the nobility of Laglind 
With the dung, came, in all some four aude 
twenty persons of my note, micst of whom 
despised him and were merely Jas advisers in 
form On that gr at day and in that preat 
compiny the King signed Magna Ciraria 
—the creat diutar of England—by which he 
phage 1] himself ts maintam the church in its 
rishts to relieve the Barons of oppressive 
obligations as ¥ wrals of the Crown—of which 
the buons m their turn, pledged themselves 
to relieve therr vassals, the people , to respect 
the liberties of London and al) othe: cities 
an] boroughs , to protect foreign merch ints 
who came to England, to imprison no man 
without a fair trial, and to sell, delay, or 
deny justice to none As the Barons hnew 
his falgehood well, they further required, as 
their securities, that, he should send out of 
his kingdom all his foreign troops, that for 
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two months they vhould hold possession of! at Sandwich (King John immediately ronmn 
the city of London, and Stephen Langton of| away from Dover, where he happened to be} 


the Tower, and that five-and-twenty of their 
body, chosen by themsolvis, should be 4 
lawful committee to watch the keeping of 


the charter, and to make war upon him if he | 
‘humbera of the peopk , went over to him 


broke it, 

All this he waa vbhycd to yseld He signed 
the charter with a annie, and, if he could 
have looked agrecable, would have done so, 
as he departed frome the splendid assembly 
When he got home to Windsor ( asthe, he was 
quite amadmin in his helpless finy And 
he broke the charter ummedtatcly aftar wards 

He sent abroad fur fore ign noldicra, and 
sent to the Pope for help, and plotted to take 
London by suprise while the Barons should 
be holding a gicat tounament at Stamford, 
which they bad agreed to hold there as a cele 
bration of the chartar ‘The Batons, however, 
found hum out and put at off ‘Then, when 
the Barous demred to sco him and tax lim 
with his treachery, he made numbis of 

mntments with them, aud kept nonc, and 
whifted from place to place and was const untly 
sneakin ae slulhing alcut At last he 
appeared at Dover, to yom his foreign soldicis 
of whom nuubers came onto his pay , and 
with them he besieged and took hechesta 
Castle, which was occuped by kin hts and 
woldurs of the Buonk He would have 
hanged them cvery one, but the Icader of 
the foreign woldiais, feutul of what the 
Eughsh people imzht afterwards do to him 
interisced to anve the knights , therefore the 
King was tain to satisty his vengeance with 
the death of ll the Gammon men Then, he 
sent the Enlot Sihabmy with one portion 
of Ing army, to ravage the eastarn put of 
his own donumous, while he curted fue and 
slaughter into the noithan put, tottus 
plundering, halling, and inflictmg every pos 


sible cruelty upon the people, and, every | horse hitter 


moining, setting a worth 
men by wetting fre, with ihe OWN WONnslel 
hands, to the house where he had slept: List 
night. Nor waa this all, fot, the Pope 
coming to the aid of his precious friend, Lud 
the kangdom ander an Inte rdict agai, bec ase 
the people took part with the Rarons It did 
not much matter fur the peopk had grown 
so used to it new, that they had Iexun to 
think about it lt acurred to them—pa 
haps to Stephen Langton too—that they could 
keep then churches open, and ring thetr bells, 
without the Pope 3 permission ax well as with 
it, So, they triad a txperiment—and found 
that it auoceeded pei fer th 

It being now imposahle to bear the country, 
au a wilderness of crucity, or longer to hold 
any terms with such a foraworn outlaw of a 
King, the Barons sent to Lovis, son uf the 
French monarch, to offer him the English 
crown. Curing as little for the Pope’s excum- 
munication of lum if he accepted the offer, as 
it 1s possible his father may have cared for 
the Pope's forgis enemy of his sina, he landed 


and went on to London The Scottish King, 
with whom many of the Northern Englis 

Loids had taken 1efuge; numbers of the 
foreign soldhera, numbers of the Barong, and 


every day—Kaing John, the while, continually 
tunning away in all duections The career 
of Lows waa checked, however, by the 
suspiions of the Burons, founded on the 
dying declaration of a French Lord, that 
when the kimgdom was conquered he was 
sworn to banish them as traitors, and to give 
their cstites to some of Ins own Nobles 
Rather than suffer this, some of the Barons 
hesitated others even went over to King 
John 

It seemed to be the turmmg pomt of King 
Johns tortuncs, for, in lis savage and mur- 
darous course he had now tiken some towns 
and inet with some auecesses But, happily 
for Livlaud and humauity, lis death was near 
Crossing a dangerous quicksand, called the 
Wash, not very far fiom Wisheach, the tide 
cuncup ind nearly diowned Ins army — Ue 
ind dis soldiers escaped , Lut, looking back 
from the shore when he was sate, he saw the 
roading waiter swecp down im a torrent, ovel- 
ttn the walons horses, and man that cared 
Jas treasure mad enzulf then: moa raging 
whirlpool fram which nething could lx 
dclivere | 

Curis ond swemips and gniwing his 
fingas die wont on to Swinestead Abbeys, 
where the monks set before hin quantities of 
pears, and peaches and new cider —some say 
poison too, but therc as very little 1e¢ won to 
Uppose 1 t which he ate and diunk im an 
mmumeda ite and beastly way All mght, he 
hay Ul of v buruinys fever, und hinnted with 
hormbh feus Next day, they put Inm im a 
and cared him to Shaford 


example to lay Cth, whae he passed another night of pain 


and hoor Neat dav, they carzied him, 
with greater difficulty thin on the day before, 
t» the castle of Newuh upon-lrent, and 
there on the cighteenth of Octuber, in the 


‘forty nmth vear ot his ag, and the ceven- 


teenth of hin vile ruin, wt an end of this 
miserrble brute 
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Wuo knows mything of Hind@ mythol os 
or who, mice] does not shuddar at its very 
prime? Pople will mswear you, if y u talk 
of Jupiter, they will blindly w onl af you 
npeak of Zeus but Incithe the funtest sas 
piuon of Erihma ond Vishna and they will 
vote you vbore and wyzelant fit culy for the 
dusty shelves cf the British Vuscam Pcycnd 
b confuse | notion of gods all Ts uid ving 
like huge bodicd centipedes no cue in cau al 
pruty, cemtunly no one m pools uty 
knows unything cf the matter Poy de tave 
a vague ider thet the Uimdu Pantheon 
contuns 2 few muthons cf d ities all with 
more than then due propatiu ft hms wil 
gomme With less than thet duo prop ite n of 
humanity that monk vs wl im isters are 
the chit cmoiosities cf the alyfum that 
no ration capositiom cf all these meghtin we 
fincies cur, by any ponslility, be given 
Nevettheloss, if wo would toke the trout le 
of leuning them, we woull finl various 
taks spreal tm ough th divine looks cf 
Hindd@sthan, which uo perfect seangof p ctary 
mid beauty 

The Gite Rachwion had all the uccesseries 
of 4 perfected ut, and of au ling tie which 
wis the clusical or court linsure imevery 
country of the then hnown world as wes the 
Nouns Prenchin aftertancs, but, whe stu lies 
the Ve lw in the orig nil tongue, or moulds 
his plister of Paris into lhenesscs of the 
finda Tisad?) Who eucs to mister a liters 
ture, the very alphabet of which 35 1 jusler s 
mystery, more lke, to uninitiated cyes, the 
surawling traces of multitudinous spiders, 
than the rational strokes of human penman 
ship? Fewer still carc to penctrate mto the 
secret recesses of a temple, which sets up 
an elephant headed aldermanic looking deity, 
(Ganesi, God ot Wisdom, ind Himdf Janus ) 
with, perhaps, a monkey god by his side 
as the porter Which gives you farther 
in, & WoMmwW Creature, e lavanl, a form of 
the femak Miva) astride on a black bull, 
with a necklace of human heads, a saci ificial 
knife, half-a-dozen arms, and various other 
unlady hke accompaniments, as the Lady of the 
House Which makes are eg a fuur-headed 
master (Brahma), and talke lightly of a 
bight blue complexion—Siva o: Mahadevi 
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leans sometimes of allie colour A pretty 
ken das ven for this tr uslition of Vishnts 
piopa hue Vishndas aso blue by mght 
felementalidentity  Tleas an Which, the 
deepar you penetr uc, cflas ycucnly a confused 
phantasmayciis f livinities whom no one can 
make unvthing of every cn being auincbody 
cise besides humselt und all beam each otha 
—noit onc cfthe wh lectew hosing the honest 
mndividual intewity of the Gireck and Latin 
Sons cf Satuin Which tinally Icnds you into 
wsmall duk cell, filled only with . Name—a 
Nini whi haimust be meditated on in silence 
ind s ciecy— unl which as the gre utest mys 
tery ct all this sounds vay unimvitang , 
but this is whit Hind mythclogsy is to the 
sup oatiiu obsaavar | Preaace the husk, wd 
} whiave your rewud the prospect cleus 
ufc you Je horikle forms are mere 
physicul cmygmis uswercd, the contused 
phant im werty divi les itself into matter of 
fut phenomena plun and cvident, the mys 
tic Name comes home to y weown heart with 
we oul you 1 knowlcdvze im the dark, sile mf 

H that, the behevar be he Brahman, o1 be 
he Jew —be he the worshipper of Allah, on 
the callar upon Ormuzd —the same thought 
4 to Je 1¢ccoguis d, the same aspiation, the 
sume cy ficm the wide human heart. 

Lhe Wind mythole gy has some exquisite 
prisxaes, to the full w lovely as the lovelicat 
of the Gaeck If Aphrodite 10se from the 
dak tlae wave, the Jotos marked Rhembha 
({ hembvis the Hind Aphrodite, 01 Venus, 
and also the Pandory,) came blushing forth 
from the sca of nuilk which Vishnd churned 
If the Hellomie nymphs of lind and wood, hill, 
vale and witer, were beautiful, the Apsaras 
we more beautiful sll Lbey are ten million 
nymphs , who fill the office of the Mohamme- 
dan ee , who were created as attendants 
on Kherabs, and who disport themselves in 
heaven, and dunce round their graceful min- 
tress = Although Cupid is acknowledged gcd 
of all, the aria Misys Cama with his flower- 
upped shafts might dispute his supremacy 
Cama w the Hind God of Love, he bears 
tive altows tipped with flowers, and has a 
banner marked with a fish 

Of Brahma there 1s not much tosay He, 
though the first of the great Triad, bas neither 
peculiar temples nor private mtes, but 18 in- 
cluded im the worship pad to Vishnd and 


‘Wher 


ees we, Sttbneenee mnhcniaiesliimennail eer Lad 
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Biva As the source of all created 
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nature, | 
the “icatest of the great gods and of the|soun set the matter at rest 


(Cauducred by 


eared adalat ama ot ina are 


separated them “The blue-throated god” 
He called them 


lense: ynes,” he as necessarily mterwoven m| beth te lis knee, like naughty children for 
th: honours granted to the minor i rons of { chastisement , he read them a humily on their 
i 


the Trinity, for, without him, 
nothu 
to Brahm The Ianto the ineflable mystery, 
the apirit of the universe the mystic maim 
of the secret cll the unpronounceable OM 
Bralima, on the ¢ontrary ta an inp raéonation 
the ercator cf mautter (himself the forin) of 
matter), but exmting though unborm and 
wnarated at the morning of tune, when the 
lots spray tions Vishatis body and lore 
hin the five faced red hued God un its cop 
‘Thus, Dralana bad a beginmny, while ba dim 
wothe spot, without beymmng md without 
cuding =the Ose ctermal uncreated, and all 
per vending 

We said that Brahma waa five fared So 
he was when he was first calle Linto existence 
hut he afterwards dot ene fo th cnapntals t 
his corporeal columm, and went abut the 
world in all the funcutabh poverty of only 
four heuls We wall give the two diffrent 
kgends whith accommt for this panporeang 
deh rcn 

Mahad rao susau(dime) wasthe frst of the 
gody, though hes the last ef the Tiuiad On 
hu bosom Jay VashnQ the Preservar asleep 
for many aves (In weme legendas Vishia 
lies under the cam ps of the thousand heated 
annke, Sywha the endless) Ad tos sprang, 
from the body af the shumberune divunsts 
and, anos flawer resehed the fle lo which 
then coveted the universe Danhimi rox up 
fromoitaleaves How noom cin tell Ceods 
wimpy, out ef bhes are not as cisy te be 
understood as the multipheation table cr the 
male oof Chreee but Coders dee fens on 
accounts for all 


cluded that he was the fist of all things oon 
tithdto preceden c bonouts and superiority 
the buprdtue monarch of Che whole 


oldest aoniof the universe | Yet disturbed at 


porpetual episode 


use were! passions, and heaaid that whoever would reach 
rahina, bot abwarsved in diflerent|to the soles of lis feet or the crown of his 


head, should be esteemed sovercign, and lod 
of all the universe existing He then sent 


them off on their pathless a Afta 
wandunng endless imiles und endless vears, 
they both returned foot sore and weir 


When questioned as to ther success Branma 
boasted and swiyyered a gacat deal Oh, 
yes! he had seen the crown ot Mahadevis 
herd, ofcourke }¢ hud) and if his word wore 
not sufhant, hare was the frst bern cow, 
who would bear witness for him = The first 
born cow cpencd bar mouth und bowed a 
fnth assent how vaecme maternity, sh une 
on thy ving hips Vashni, ever go do and 
true contss dthat he hal not sean the soles 
{ Mahudevis feet ho owas very sorry he 
hadhe up atintantalijent but he halnat 
boon abl to td them tn great waath, 
Miehadevi then curs} Brilima, samy he 
showd have netth ro temples nor pecuhar 
rites de cut off hus fifth head and cursed 
the mouth of lus fou footed witness—which 
Wothke tine ant omdubrtable rcason why 
the cow to thm day chews the cud ? and 
kecqpae hor mouth m oa perpetual stuc of 
Wtilment: He then expluned) that, beang 
Jnonenaty md Tninity he call not be 
miprssced by Gol oor man and therclore 
Fiche had tell oan umimistcheable tab 
Noshnu he sud, “was the daost born cf the 
fede and the supertir But he would not 
undo the dearees of fate In spite of dl, 
Brahma mul ted of ahead took his place as 
supanton of Che friad thealh to the present 


bookim, sound and sing! time no tomple isause | to hum and no rite 
unly a vast solitude Lithmawatually con jp peatomed to his henom 


Miubidevis curse 
watilon the consciences of mon 

}lus as one story the other ms oa lve 
Ou.ally Brabma was born with 
the ordinary number of heads, md no more 


the silence and myatary he ghded do wrthe | Being neither au Trish twin vor a monster at 


lotow stalk, Ike ans ther lige an search of 
alventures— a prototype of our old triend 
John after hia boi studk had grown up Efe 
found Voshna atill asleep and im nowise 
diatuthed by the floral germim ition of lis 
person The awoke the god roughly and un 
gourteously and asked him ‘who he was am 
tones which savourvd more of cudgels thin 
of courte Vishnt rephed that he was the 
firat-born of the pods, and begged his visitor 
to be seated Bi ihma’s mdignation knew 
no bounds 
gentle ‘a title, wsulted hum amain, and 
prepared to assert Ins own nights b 
strongest argument of the Ring  Vishnd, 
though so mild and aweet-natured, could not 
ron off tho quarrel Pedidbus manih 

2 
beou the result to 
knows, had not 


He pomonately demed the |look on the thing he loved 


the | 


atin, he had but Cue ocaput ome pan obey fy 
che nesesonc mouth ind seen And we have 
cvety reason to beheve that he was contented 
With Jus fagal enumeration However, he tell 
in love one diy, with Satarupr who wis a 
beautitul woman born he mutha Eve, from 
raha s own body She to ivoid his love, 
stepped on one side, but brahma, unable to 
atiraftar the pulype hike division of himself 
which had just taken place caused another head 
to start up trom his néch, so th ut he mightetll 
‘Lita nnracle was 
repeated four times mm succession, aud thus 
Brahma came to have four heads. The end 
of the legend iu, that, ashamed of loving what 
he regarded as bis own daughter he nude the 


4, ; rematnder of himself nto Swayumbbuva, a 
oda went to work, And what would have | under this form and name, loved the beautifu 

8, men, and mice, no ane | Satarupa with a clear conscience 
ahadevi stepped im and'the parents of the first Ment, Adima or 


They were 


Charles Dickens.} 


Adam, and of his wife Iva or Eve. Of Swa- 
yumbhava, the “ father of all men,” a mysti- 
cal Jevend existe, similar in snbstance to the 
infanticides of Chronos ; which legend is ex- 
plained by astronomical facts. For, the-Hindt 
mythology, though intensely metaphysical, is 
also eminently material, symbolising, in the 
most intimate union, the phenomena ot physi- 
eal nature with the mystenious operations of 
the mind, and the universal passions of huma- 
nity. Atonce metaphysical and scientific, it 
_ is also poetic to a wondertul degree ; graceful 
and gracious, beautiful and vared, but pro- 
found and learned. 

Brahma’s court. the gorgeous picture of 
Merd—is a poem in itself. In the centre of 
the circle of the aniverse, or, rather, im th 
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thousand rays ; crowds of the lesser goda, sons, 
brothers, and impersonations of the Triad ; 
the celestial minstrels called Gandharvas ; 
ihe nymphe, or Apsaras, with the beautiful 
Rhemba in the midst ; the great snakes as at- 
tendants ; the morning stars; the sons of God ; 
and all things beautiful and pure are here, all 
singing praises to the Lord of Life and Matter 
— Brahma the uncreated! On every side, flow 
rivers of gold, dividing the great mountain into 
separate dales and portions The buttresses 
or supports are also of gold, and are set all 
about with vimanas (or self-moving cars) for 
the gods, formed of black and red coral inter- 
mixed, buried in heaps of marvellous flowers. 
And on the mountain sides, are trees such as 


mortal eyes never saw ; flowers “like great 


heart of the mythical Jotos which sprang from | waterpots with leaves,” whose fragrance ” 
Vishna, and which is the germ of all things, |strong a thousand niles off flowers with 
stands Merd—* high, and of four colours, of open caliees pouring out scent, like living 
four sides, is this golden mountam, the great dew onthe ground; trees, under whose shade 
eat of all;” to the east white, yellow to the are life and unmortality, ay blossoms or fruit 
south, black to the westward, and to the falling from ther boughs; rivers of honey, 
north, red as the rising day 1t15 the largest and of the gold from whenee all the adorn- 
of all mountams ; “a form consisting of many- | ments of the gods are formed ; last of all, the 
coloured jewels 5” the abode of various tribes | tree, of mysterious name and mystic virtue, 
of nghteoas men, who have been pr rsecuted ! wluch the gods and the Gandhaivas worship 
off the face of the yveneral earth by the!—the venerable Tree of Immontality. Sue 
violence of the wicked; * Lhe gold, like the! are the wonders of this place—the home of 
dawiing morn, resplendent with a thousand! the gods, and the throne of Brahma ! 

petals, hike a thousand water pots, with ao What tiuly Kastern picture it is!— 
thousand leaves.” Within it ae the “self told m= profusion, as if gold were a real 
moving cars” of the gods, beantitul as things virtue self-moving cars; or the powers uf 
of heaven, belong” | to divinities, should be Nature tricked ont for a cluld’s fairy tale 
In the petals are the alwdes of all the gods, | flowers, trees, stars, snakes, gods—all that 
where they dwell with their wives in happi-| would most’ please the ardent, untaught 
nesy and joy. under eternal sunhe@ht, shaded | tmagination, piled up lke countless ores 
by wondrous trees, such asx grow only on} within a mine! And yet, it is very beautiful. 
Mert; and supreme above all, resides! There i a child-like freshness and simplicity 
srahima,—*“ he who knows the Vedas,” (the|abont ils very gorgeousness which may not 
Sacred Writings of Hinddsthan, originally | win our Jove, but which mast command our 
transmitted from Brahma,) the greatest of fregard and, though it may not be the highest 
all the great. In the Kast, 18 Indra, the! atvle of poetry, yet it is true poetry of ita 
Lord of Heaven, sitting on “self moving cars,” kind. “Olympus in Thessaly” ‘was more 
as dazzling ay a thousand suns. He gives noble in tts conception, because more simple ; 
music and nectar to the gods, and holdsy| but the mystie eharin lingers most round 
the merriest court of all filing in lim-! Mert. the oldest form of heaven that we know, 
self the divided functions of the Apollo and| The Paradise, called Kailysa, of Mahadevi 
Ganymede of our youth. In the immediate ‘and Parvati, is somewhat different. Parvati, 
presence of the four-headed God Brahma,! we have observed before, is Mabadevi’s wife 
dwell the seven glorious Rishis (the seven —his saeti, or energy—the female representa- 
stars of the Creat Bear,) abuut whore starry tion of his powers. All the gods, in each of 
wives, the Pleiades, such nanghty seanda) waa their impersonations, have their sactis; even 
so long afloat; and by the Rishis, in their] Brahma possessing a Saraswati as his queen. 
dazzling crowns and shining robes, sits ae On a tiger-skim, spread over a crimson 
Lord of Wealth, with ten thousand eyes, like! couch, sit Mahadevi and his bride—a glory 
living gems, eet over and about him. ‘There! round their heads, and a golden stream of 
also is the “self-moving car” of the God of} light fallmg on them through the azure cloads 
Fire, variegated with a hundred sorts of!above. A silver crescent 1s on his forehead ; 
metals, the like of which no mortal has ever and round his wrists, and in his ear, are 
dreamed of; there, tou, ia the court of Yama, glancing snakes of gold, tinged with critason. 
surnamed the Beautiful ; there,too, isthe court His rosary, and her broad bracelet bands, 
of Varuna, the Lord of Ocean, the prototype are all of gold; pearls, and emeralds, rubies, 
of our old friend Neptune, with his sea-weed diamonds, and sapphires, blaze in the light 
hair. The Lord of the Zodiac sits on his, from every part of their persons, A necklace 
dark-blue lazuli throne, and Siva 


ooms | round his throat, and a necklace on his breast ; 
heavily on a golden car, flashing with ten|a pendant chaplet eromed on her blushing 
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bosom, and a gold-flowered net thiown back The enmty between Biahma and Siva still 
from ler beautiful brow, showing the black contmued , as when did not matter and spuit, 
eyo ting d witha deeper blue than cven that creation and destruction, the beginning and 
which the shade of the lony lashes throw on time, war ever in this work)’ Tt was caried 
her cheek—auch are ther carthly adorn-!even mto their mortal shepes, where it had 


ments ‘Their couch us cintrodercd in gold | 
aud gems, representing bids and tices, an 
flowers, with almost the visidness of Nature , 
her hands wil {0 t ure died rose 1¢d—the ! 
“ernugon of consent,” the 6 lotos murk,’ Ro 
often sung ty the pects, and met with in| 


every descupticn of Tudian beauty , and they | 


are covered with gems that glitter m the 
hght On his head, Seshniga, the thousand ! 
headed snake, unl now striped blue ud! 
whute, os coiled unto ov be siatitubturb wn round 
hia yellow locks, the anultiple heads inake a 
prety contre ornament , A wthe thousand 
ayes tnvve restlesvly about, they scan like 
stin.d Of diamonds set over with pe uals and 
sapphires = There, and thus, they att 
Jeanmy fondly on her Lad stoscm und every 


now and then giving him to dink cf in| 


mumrita (the ambrosia of Hinddsthan)—the 
iamottal und divine drink of the $c ds—from 
aarp of gold yowolled dike all the st But 
they arc not) dome an ther para tise aa 
their guests, may be seen, Vishnad sealed 
on ohis vahan cr vel ke —Gratuda, — the 

charnb formed, with the boly of un eal, 
Ganese Goph ante and wise, and the Hindg 
Roof arms the youn hae Cateasye bth 
sons of Mabadevi, and they fun lin with the 
Jong white ox tails used to thus dav aim the 

counts of the dusky Indian princes And be 

fore the divine pair, Apsara sing to then 
lutcx, ind play revishing musk, more ov 

quisite than oven the unearthly struns cf 
Orpheus, which Ghamed the very dead to 
hfeazain ‘The lotus and the Gustaring bles | 
nous of the voluble “asoca " wave under the 

fresh ura, which others of the nymphs create | 
by tha Tule powock tins, and Parvatis 
long hin flows ad nacd around, rpphog nto 
hght curl, as the fuathas brush post at 

and she tings at back with ha .usy fingers, 
chpping them for coolness an the foun- 


talus that plash up fiom the eternal source ofj tween the two 
Phe ara flowa whith taps one of smal mindad, be cued nothmg for the 
the ine dats of love, grows im pretusion 


waters 


round the cuingon couch—birds sing in the 
blue clouds —w titers dapee in the golden lizht 
muh, beauty youth fowers—the lusaous 


ale of the diuink of the Gods—make up | 
M 


wdevishiaven Was the island of Caly pso 
more beautiful than the gardens of Kzalyaa } 
——were the fiddda ct Asphoddl more lovely 
than the home of Patan? If the Elysian 
foreshadowed an this paradise, had 
mn tranglated mtv Hindd, and if Kailysa 
had been 
have been long at a loss winch to choose , the 
glowing, vivid, vig forms of the one agamat 
the pale, cahu statuesque, though so noble 
images of the other. 
But to return to Brahma, the cluef sulyect 
of this present mythological memoir. 


Parsati | 


hmed in Grech, men would not | 


disastrous consequenus enough Biahm was 
incorporated once in the ium of Dachsha— 
sometimes called himself, sometimes lis son 
Diachsha partook of the orginal uaturc of 
boasttulnens , swisgeing about this woila of 
men, as much as Brihma befure him had 
awagpreted over the allinutable body of Ma- 
hadevs = Indull wacimbly, one day, he afhiamed 
that he was the suprane ruler of ayankind , 
the pod puhament rose up ind did hun 
honeur on the strength of the assertion 
Mihadevi who hid hid a taste of the Biahma 
charactaristics Tefore was indignant at this 
contmucd dying, he kept lus seat, bit hus 
thumb kait his biow, aa looked in a general 
state of bile and discontent Jachsha re 
sented the Plu throtted Govs contumaicy, 
aus him in has Duman shape and washing 
thit he noght raman a vagalond fur evar on 
the face cfthe euth Ie ordarcd dso, that 
he should be world Vy dl well disp sed 
Quzens and deprived cf lus share of the »1cue 
feos anlottimes Mabudevithrew buch the 
41 cious sentenec aml ov toaasble utay tock 
ple Lhe os were alarmed, ad the 
thie worlds? (heaven cuth amd bell) 
tremble} oat dist the ¢ mbatants were » pi 
vate i, and a Pume futh estabhshed between 
them Jo cement the truce, Dacbsha give 
lis dauchter Sith im murage to Mahidesy, 
md fo a tame ( thirs wont men) asa wed 
ding bell’ 

New Srideva, the wife of Dachsha had 
no sn Sle bud one handicl md cue 
dinghters but never a male umeng than 
Ul dots bovers,’ no wariois nor sizes 
Pecply dumenting shi and her husband 
Dichsha convened a cencral assembly of the 
nods and men to mak 4 solumm siciifice 
and prayer = Mahadeva lone was kedt out 
of the mmvitation Cads, m pursuarce of the 
general system of oo spituimg  carued cn be 
Now Mihadevi wis not 


vhomt and would have et at puss by, quictly 
enough but for Siti She, though Dathalis 4 
own daughtuy waa excessively angiy, and 
in spite of all her hustand s 1¢menstiances, 
persisted in her mtention of goms to the icte 
masked lake a muligniant fury, she sped 
through the air, gained the assembly just at 
the most nmportant moment, and flung herself 
into the sacinficial te at the very instant 
when the vow was to be fulfilled nhadevt 
had a cim sense of decorum, and a proper 
respect tor lng crecd =o punish the saeri- 
i$ goddess, he cursed her to a transmi- 

tion of one thousand years Poor Satis 
ly fell lifeleas to the ground, while her soul 
fles upward, calling “cuckoo! onckoo!” im the 
shape of a pretty little Pica Mahadevi be- 
can. a Pica to please her, and 20 they flew 
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away together to one of the trees on Mert 
Mahades: then went to Dachsha, and abused 
inm soundly At last he took to beating 
hin The assembly wasin an uproar The 
gods took the part of Dachsha, and Ied 
poor Mahadevi a sid hfe He was almost 
conquered when he struck the mound with 
the locks of his han, and m-stantly two heroes 
and a whole army of demons ruse up from 
then mother's breast , cut off Dachshas li ad 
in the twinkling of an eve, wounded the sun 
and moon, and Icft Mah wdevi master: of the 
fild On the prayer of the gods, scnt up 
no round robin Dachsha was restond 
to lfe But his hcad was missing nowhere 
t> be found— poor, foohsh, straying head, 
sullv wanted byitstrank' At last afte: much 
fruit) 53 search a Soate head was brought 
wl set on Diehshi’s shoulders  Dachsha 
eunc to life on the spot He was very werk 
anlsiclly however anl did not reeover him 

self until a secomd incarnation M ihidevi 
thentook up the body of Ins darhns Siti, und 
rushe | sevcn times 20un] the world howlhng 
houthly And here we mv remuk that all 
the cods uniler every misfortune do pust the 
sume thinz—they rush fiintie aly round th 

cath seven times neither more nor jess ound 
how! most frightfully all the tune 

Thus cn ls his di una 
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T am probally an oll rman thin you, Mr 
Conlu tor, TP hbase watched the world f r 
thre scorn uml tum yceus onl ket me tell 
you that you bave t gool deal yet to leun 
No dowht you think it very hich minted to 
}y kh upon that ae at the world im which 
Hlouseh TY Words ww bing published is su 
porow to all past ajes and the 1vc of men 
who pur hae Ho oascholl Worls uw morc 
chlohtenc | than thet ance toas You omoy 
think at high munded but Fhnow it as ditth 
minded Thavescen th world undoum vim 
of the world and I hnow th sclfish motives 
by which m n arc acturted I have too much 
experience ty be decerved Tf uy pumors don t 
blush under my obscrv wtion, it is modesty they 
want not ciuse of shame 

And you sir I have just been reuling 1 
back number of your journu J always cil 
back numbers of newsptpers and journals, as 
habit, in order that [may fom wm Spies 
on the a debated in them, after all effer 
vescenct has gone off So, I think, you should 
diuink champismne after 1t has stood an hour, if 
you would koow the substantial valuc of the 
wine 

Hearing the othe: day, for the first tune, of 
your journal, I mqmred its age , umd, beng 
told that 1t had reached the mature figure of 
ninety, I resolved to take itin =I therefore 
ordered my bookseller to supply me weekly 
witha number Missing of course, the period 
of extreme youth and silliness, I determined 
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to begin with you at the aze of twenty one 
I have now read yout number twenty-one 
Therein, after wading with many a cold 
shiver, through articls on Rulwaysa, Water- 
supply, Educvtion, Laeutenant W ighor n, ahd 
such matters, which you scem to think ex 
tremely worthy of attention, I cime at last, 
by way of climax, to an artich im whi h you 
undertake to cast 11dicule on legislative cnact- 
ments emanating from our forefathus [1 
bears the 1bald title of “Comic Leases fiom 
the Statute Book” ‘You begin to tilk of 

manifest absurdities” in the first line Sn, 
T wall not condesecnd to bandy words with 
you, but af you wall allow me with becoming 
pwiwity to lay before your re wers some ex 
vmples of the truly patcinal char uter of the 
govarnment which blessed our forefithers you 
will confer upon them a gicat favour You 
will dlow them, for on ¢,to eny y the counsels 
of experience, an] be improved thereby 

Bung v Scotchman I shall take my stand 
upon the laws of my ow1 country ou chose 
to luih at Lnoszhsh statutes, let your con 
seicnec asa prtriot judze you thereupon = It 
isupon the crudite pulamcent uy Acts of the 
northern put of the kingdom of Gacwt Bue 
tan that ] now tike my stand, beeruse it 19 
with these that Loum most fiumiliar 

Let me isk any wom of cxportence, who 
isa. houschecper, whether at would not be 
convement af she eoull know the best and 
worst of har expenditure , aif there wore no 
rise and fall of prices to plunge het into a 
wetkly struggle with the pence tvble Our 
comtemned ancest 1s did not Wow unpro 
tected women to he put upon in this way In 
the reign of J unes the Lowth of Scotland, 
the mousistr ites of towns were enjoined “ to 
sel prices upon bread, ac, and all other neces 
sire things, wicuht und bushi’ James 
the Jifth appomted a commissioner “ for 
setting prices on crifismens work and stuff, 
v1 tual and sut ‘Then the law told every 
min whit price he was to set upon all goods 
in iis shop now, the tradesmin 13 left to 
make for liimesclf complex calculations, and to 
disc over thi ouzh ek trow le what he ought 
to charge in order to msure an honest living 
Queen iM uy deerced that prices should be act 
also on wild und tame fowl “ Lhe black 
cock says her Majesty, por statute, “18 to 
be six pennies, and the tame hun cight pen- 
les 

How many wira have been occwionel by 
intermeddling with the affars of foragn na 
tions? How weik it 18 to look abicad for 
help how manly to be self dependent! A 
penny eirned 1s more wealth than a pes 
borrowed How well our anccstors were can ec 
for in these matters by a wise government, 
which gathered up into one hard strong knot 
the resources of the country! Chatles the 
Second prohibited the emportation of gold and 
silver lace, buttons, thread, or mbands whose 

Id or silver were to be found or counter- 
foited , linen, cambric, damask, crlico, cotten, 


I 
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wool, Int, carpeta, milk beds, stockings, timber in Norway, or “for victual in time ot 
boots, gloves, &. James the Sixth had extream dearth, and that they shall return 
interdicted the exportation of “ linen cloath, the superflus.” 
lint seed, candies, tallow, butter, hides, shoes, Perhaps, vext to a country’s God and its 
cattle, coals, flesh, horses, wool, skiua, her- gold, ite games the most important object 
rugs,’ &e Charles the Sccond added tu the of a wise king's care (iuns having apoilt the 
lat, worsted, woollen varn trokeu copper, sport of huntamen (who were limited to men 
b or pewter under pain of confiscation, having a certam amount of landed pruperty), 
one half to the king, one half to the appre by au act of Queen Marys Parlament the 
hender The brutish subject wus evidently killing of yame with fic arms waa prohibited 
bewg taken care of he felt every diy of his on pain of death James the Sixth temper- 
life, as a child does, the paternal coercion for img justice with merey, limited the punish- 
his good = As fot navig ion, it was very pro ment to forty days imprisonment tor the 
perly attendedto * It wan forbidden thit wy; frat ofluia, and the cutting off of the mgbt 
vesse | should pass out of the realm without [hand fur + second Llis law extended to 
the king # consent (James the Sixth) Jtas pigcons—a protection which those poaweful 
well known what care a father takes to kecp  anumals deserved The ‘ gcnts ’ who disgrace 
hus childien frou uncontrolled rambling ca lour own days Ly pigecn shooting at the Red 
the pubhe dughways Nothing cain be more | Hsu, Batt rca, would all have been brought 
scandalous to any fury than ane tect of this to the 8 uff ddim Que on May sacyn The 
precaution The wise spirit of our ancestors | stcaling cf these Lirds alse —which could be 
perceived this, apd James the Fourth enacted lone only tthe noble or the rich—w is made 
that no man spoitual or tamperal pass a capital e flence 
forth the realm without beence ce bemmy The readine of vour twenty frst number 
abroad, do any thing aginst then hoon has been cnough (> shew ame the necessity 
They were ordered to be good boys and wore that exists in-car own day for a judicious 
ke pt out of the tamptati mn of stringe pio men supervint not the press A tree press soon 
and pastiyccoks by the father provision of becemes mievercut and tikes pride in 
the atatate, which gocson to say— And that s tting up the present over the past ind 
they have out no moucy under pan of pro tithing direamily ubout the futuae Our 
suription and rcbellon and tobe dane anedas ucesturs wer give] by the care cf then 
trattors Rug dames the Sith ony amed rulers team ail tient) oon thas ae ore | Phen 
that “ youth goin. out of (he hind io shoul t readin. was selec ted (2 them ty then Go 
abide in the true rehwin Every man cf varumont asachlds b chs ae ch sen cae 
our anecsters Kucw what the trae religion fully bv ov pudicioua father Queen Magy 
was, nawely hucown for amthe go Told tuaes rdamed that punta presume attempt 
every man was dght and kings imtermed the 1 tuhe pon har bt primt any books | idlads, 
consciences of those who went astray Kin, songs | lisphemations rhymes or tragedies, 
James the Siath gous ont ord that such either am Gata or Pnolish tongue am any 
ag snd then sous abroad have a special care tunes t> come urtil the time the same be 
that the stay may bo whore th true rclgion | seen vi wed uid caamned by sume wise and 
8 profersed, specrily where they want peda discieet persons deputed thaete and thace- 
govucea oat least where the Inquirationis not after a license h i wid cbtauned from Our 
and in case uy of these 8 us haunt the vcr Soverengu Eady for ampumtig of such books 
emeol contrary religion those that have the under the pun cf co utscation ct all the 
ehar« of themoimas bc stratend to find cua punters gocds and banishing him of the 
tion, to furnish them one mor money ox oreum for ever We are allicted now, I 
cept then reasonable caponces to bring them think by blwphemations rhymes, ind tra 
home’ In that way truth was propuly pro 2 hes and we deserve the afflictnen—vou do 
tectcd 7 disclaim participation in the follies ot thin 
Money W115 protected no less carefully Weovam owe Yeu suffer the afflicliun—the 
all know how, in the present day, cain slips! plisuc of poets which was spand oven to 
out of our fingers Formeth  howeva Phat wh and it serves you mazht for lLaughmes 
Britons were cummmanded by the law to hcld at) your ancestors, and bre dang down the 
rwetight Under Chailes the Second, a strict bariiens erected by thom wiedum 
Act wan pasad appomting merchants to We Scotchmen wore protected im the days 
swear before the lrowmiet not io caport Tapeak of agamst Luginh cunmng Under 
oumned money, nur softer the same to be cx- Jaries the Firet none cf us were allowed to 
ported , nor to conceal the exporting thereof buy cloth of an Englishman in or out of Scot 
And that no merchant or shipper trade or land We were net ouffiicd to send om 
make vovage to anv forraign place before good salmon over our border, but English 
the; take the said oath” And there is only men night cat it im Scotland, if they paid tor 
allowed tv Raber sixty pounds (Scots if in reads money with knglish coin (James 
pounda, twelfths of a pond sterling ) for then { the Second) Any Englisbinan entering Scot. 
charges, and ali hoanses are discharged,‘ land without a safe-conduct might bi made 
exoupt to auch ar should make faith, or give preoner Under James the Sixth, it was 
bond, that the money to be bestowed for | also * statute and ordauned be ou: Sovereyn 
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Lord and the three Estates of this Parha- 
ment, That nane of his subjects presume to 
take upon hand to marry with any English 
woman dwelling in the opposite marches 
without his Highness’s express license had 
and obtamed to that cffect, under the Great 
Seal, under the pain of death, and confiscation 
of all his goods moveable , and that this be a 
special pomt of duty in all tune coming’ 
hing James knew nothing then of whit you 
call the “good time commg which would 
,bieak down im + lawless mann€@r all these 
whelesome institutions People now scarcely 
eundescend to know where the Scotch border 
ww they enll it a geographical term a practical 
nullity cacept ow oat concerns Gaetne mar 
1iases, and other matters equally mdiftercut 
Tleleveatas m the present diy v common 
thing t> ridicule the Cockney sportsmen who 
discharge thar guns thioush ine xpatness 
into unofflending bodies of donkeys game 
heepers wd othas But how much morc 
practic ul and sensible it would be af we put 
the Cockucys down! By the first of James 
the Sixth no man could short with or curry 
guns under the pam of cutting cff the right 
han l Pastume within one sown court was per 
mutted, however and meuimers at see men of 
wari actual pav yo uatics x img to cr comin 
Duk from imustars or mm pursuit of thieves 
might Lear umes and be excnpt from p malty 
We grumble at the evercharge tabituadly 
indde by cabinen, yet we gocn pry, Kerry 
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double the last pumshment, and after that 
confinement, till they gave sucurity for good 
behaviour Robin Hood, lattle John, Queens 
of the May, and Abbots <{ Umeason, were 
thundered against to good purpose, with a 
penalty of hve years’ gaol if they attempted 
any of then nonsense As for those uuirances 
called Jack in-the-Grecn, and such like, f wall 
for once give you a bit of an Act in the fine 
old vernacular ‘ And gf onie women ot 
uthers about Summer T1ees sing and malas 
perturbation to the Queen's heges m the 


| passage through towns the women perterln 


toures tor shufme of moncy or utherwise, sall 
be tiken handled and put upon the cuck 
stules of cverie burzh = Oh, that we had ou 


ancestors to legislate for organ-boys and 
Ethioy rin screnadets ! 
Under James the Sixth filal tenderness 


was prometed by w Act of Parhament, under 
which Children bowie on cursing parents, 
were to be put to dearth  wathout merece” 
But af the offendar should be younger than 
sixteen lus punishment should be deft te the 
discretion of the yud.se 

Po sd t the dresses of the children us of 
cause a puents duty and m this respect the 
kings in the gccd time that 1 gone by, were 
nvdoremis  Mainute det uls of the dress Jegal 
meu rank are converted into Acts of Par 
lhumcnt Under James the Second it is at 
ast orduned thet the hiny mike a pattern of 


-ctch babit which sh dl be thereafte: im cach 
men were the cubmen necessuy mm miiny places [2 unk the standard dics 


Just as an unperial 


toom forcfathers ind thes Uso took aly untage quart i made to be a standard measure 


of th uw power over fires | Did our ancestors 


contcnt themselves with poking and squabbl nr} ttle boys to ent 


on the subject ¢ 
fio men Uniden an Act of Mary s reign it 


was decreed that ov single parson could crosspet cul hav 
the Porth or day for teupen ¢,a horse should table 
und 90 forth—over — 


cost f urpence cxtra 
chaiies buns made there wis no timid com 
promise n> ghally shally Lhe offender wa 


ace out of hand himself with death, ind! eacepted 
N 


8 heirs and wsigns with confiscation of | 1s 


proputy Le assured, sir, thats the true | aw | 
for cubmen Jxill thean, and contise te thei , 
property 


We make a common tuk, and nothing 
more—a COMMON Cale & COMMON WOTLY OVvel 
negligence im servants Uniler James the 
First in case of accidental fire servants were 
hable Fine corporal punish ut, and banish 
ment for three or seven years, mide it then 
interest to mind where they (or their masters 
and imistiedwes) put the c udles 

at roa) oversight proteeted the amus: ments 
of our ancestors Persons consicted of di ynk 
enpesy, or haunting of taverns and alehouxs 
afiex ten o clock at night, or any time of day, 
except the tune of travel or for refreshment, 

id tor the hrst offence three pounds, or were 

tened to a wall to: six hours, in an iron 
necklace, or had the six hours wm gaol, for the 
second fault, five pounds, or double allowance 
of necklace or of gaol, for the next fault, 


No, indeed they were prac [controile | the dinners of its subjects 


Prrents know also how much tt is good for 
koa pater Government 
Under 
Quecn Marv it wis ordained that “no bishop 
more than cght dishcs et his 
t dnd abbot, ot dein, sa a baron, 
four oa burgess thies Only one kind of 
eat to be im cach dish Penalties conm- 
Joable Murnaiges and yublic banquets were 
James the Sixth prohibited the 
dishing up of foragn drugs or confections , 
forbade banquets alter biptosmmn, md ordacd 
that at all dimner parties doois be Itt open 
for the free ingicys of apis = Spies are not 
unwelcome toa well resulate | peopl Why 
should children shrink fromm ¢ncountering the 
ever present eyes of an attentive father | 

It evidently inks vou that the Wisdom ot 
our Ancestors should be a Household Word 
Lhat isthe result of inexperience on your part 
[ have taken down mmply one toho of the 
Statutcs which breaks off with Charles the 
Second, and with a few blows from that volume 
Ihave lid you prostrate You perceive now 
clearly that you have not a lcg to stand upon 
in proasccution of your cours of argument 
After the previous exposition of the care ex 
ercised over the comfort of the people by our 
forefathers, you may well lament with me the 
fully of the age Lament algo for mi, drifting 
unwillingly on your wild sea of liconse,— 
hbetty you call :t,—compelled, while cherishing 
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my nneestora, to live asnong my cuildren cver, reduced fiom Shaksperean fauces to 
Nothing can sive the country nos, it has matters of tact, by the sounds of “Want a 
fallen 1 need not prticulame, but at has boat, su?’ atarthnyg usm our revczie, hike the 


fallen— ghost of a voice from the Thames 
* Tuto what put thou serst We got—I and my wife—into the water- 
From what hagh tule ians boat The child-hke and warm- 


Ihearted tars give us thice hearty cheers as 
Nn 
i Sh iabeaair tae aren ov at ach 8 we are pulled oa ay fiom the ships side , and, 
j after alout ten nunutes’ passage up the har- 
{bown, and into Svdney Cove, among shipping 
GOING CIRCOH AL TIL AN LIPODES | from all parts of the world, we pull up at the 
jQueens Whuf We pay the waterman a 
Darionunit is the momung when after a shilling, astonmhed o> find the natwie and 
tedious vo yujc gust a you b gate wonder uxcsof that com so distinetly underst oo Lat the 
where all (he continaits and astinds in the Antipodcs, ind are once agun on tei2. fm 
worl] can be hidden, a dusty voi sheuts 
‘fand he trom the mastherd Andthac  Theeuls putefthe div eppe aed to hive 
niwe sce now homthe de ho wadlnowallef bean amy im town, md the plec was wet 
mst Which pp ainsnddenty tobe st pp do and puddle! dhe fe tpaths ware merely 
ofa cloud! And thac too. the ight pave loan patches here and there ind thice 


house ! stars hon os ct bad complexioned Trick we 
‘The ship's nose is ami lately putin the huddhe Lup with wactdhie Dhevels cf weithea 
iyght ducction, andainabouthalt a hbourwe boad an deceusomally y paces cr dust 


deschy a Donat bobbing up and dewnanth ohoaps | Tleae ind these, adtay cr a amouldy 
awellof the sa Sho oasaowed Pv ol ut half 7 oking superammuited 2a ebm) anoun 
ndosen athletic, co ppere bard New Zot ot oamed hors ws dipping oil dcjecte Lasat 
Janders ud stea \ by a pleasant) fing he wore 5 avingont ascntenco of liu Tiab uw, 
alot seated an the stern sheets We have were dimost all th velucls we met the 
noucdy time to wond a why we think this singata fie yucney too ct the children ct 
yulot worthy cf bang token tu our he utK Isrul—at tines tnpleisanthy cconcmical of 
and cmbroacd defor he pamgs ca} oud ‘qop—wis nt up nthe whole mor exhale 
ahs for the mews shiles \ mds with andorita than the provden cof Ladly cat slop 
deposed the caplam who retu santo usiuh appa) an sail ws anl at docis A ood 
eance, Whilst the New Zein ders having meade putot Mo oomouth Stet hat appucntly get 
fost then heat to ou stern, sit unt criticise the stutcfiu and had adhe uly ctthe tdewn, 
ud at ther Deis: squads dy well off as) ut decane 

With the usual Inflm, ado shoatug et Publi heaves werem god force address 
‘tacks and sheets, and the averay danving ing thems Ives €> the colcmal thirst by the 
aooutoftthesulas by theun mpromisiah  usualeyve ¢ttch ny gnnoancaments mong black 
de potic pilot we dnt cuisely s oiteuny be lett as do wan the fronts of samt us tancnents 
tw en thohuge heulwof Potdacky oo Inabat that Guimnesss WX or AL pps Als,’ 
aquarter chanhouimoie we ue sefely outof or Tandon Particular might be had aside 
the vast Pacite and slong dom the serene Phe dive part of the scene Gener ily consisted 
wand sparking surface of Svdncy harbour frulne br hers, aks daaymen, New Zor 

Picturesque und Chuude dike us this scame as Tinders qne or twooab azinalbbads amd one 
at Ul tines atas stuihugdy se whem vowenta or two s ne of goats and dos LU pon the 
yo for the first tum vii a four aim nths whole wewerevery min hoastenmshed by cur first 
suyage Yowappou to be suling up cto an Sunpression, far we somewhat hastily clopte d 
(iii deh httully va oat Tiwith is ands, thas quarter ct the town aoa fim sample of 
dottud abuut upom ats ta uspaucsitly | Tae lthe whee) Weeen Inded al ont as wascly and 
water On atthe side Did proment aes asp thy as elienciaman would, ithe were sud 
jut ont inte the harbowr crowned ty unin dendy te judge of Pondon trom a liisty glince 
stons cottages, md wendnalls all buicht and fat Wapping | Lyaiy dupe port must have a 
glowmy w the chou ait, while the cveuny un! Wappmy ound ha wis the Svdney Wapping, 
endeas vins to penetrate to the heads ot ithe the cnly diflerence bemg thitat wasa Woop 
matty littl bays which are formed by the j Png mn its teas 
niegalantics of the shu At all tinks in’ Taking oun ease im ow in the first night 
favomable weather the harhour is alive with —ind what cast, after such a voyage '—we 
boats whieh shun bho sadade round a salled out, in the bright delicious freshness of 
newly auaved Landouslnp Lhe habom bung the following mormmg, to investigate the feld 
completely laud-loekid and protected from all) of our future operations 1 qualify my sketch 
weathers we satlout of arough aca into watar with the result. of a subsequent nue years 
alinowt as smooth ap amull-dain So sudden is eaperwnee 
the change fiom rough to smooth, that we he hubits and fashions of a people stick 
ream to have reached a charmed and silent to them where they go Algiers would 
region, Where some good Prospero works lus! prohabily now remind us of Part, as Sydney 
tranquillunng spells Wo are very soon, how! certainly reminds us of many a sea port town 
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that we have seen in England. There is the 
same style of houses and shops, and plate glass 
fronts, On all sides you see a bustling throng 
of merchants, tradesmen, clerks, porters, sea- 
captains, operatives, farmers, and long-bearded 
squatters in tweeds. Men of business on 
horseback, and in every kind of carriage, 
from the most stylish phaeton, to the rustiest 
of primeval gigs, pour from the picturesque 
suburbs into town after breakfast. Drays 
pass to and fro with all sorts of merchandise 
from ships. Other drays, in the wool season, 
are bringing in their bales of wool, for ship- 
ment to London. Omnibuses rattle by. Rows 
of handsome hackney carriages—once private, 
but which insolvency of former owners has 
placed at the disposal of the publie—occupy 
their respective stands ; their drivers evincing 
the same tuste for extortion as their English 
brethren. The butcher's boy calls for orders ; 
the baker, enthroned on his cart, dispenses his 
bread with English panctuality. The “ vege- 
table man” takes his rounds with his pony 
cart (donkeys being almost unknown), and 
cries carrots and turnips as excruciatingly 
asin the old world. Fishmongers’ shops there 


GOING CIRCUIT AT THE ANTIPODES. 


* 


dis 
find that this great felonious city of the South 
(as depicted by the Earl of Shaftesbury) is 


actually as quiet as a Scotch town ip chiitch 
time. And yet, lighted by gas as you go, you 
are walking on ground which, little more 
than sixty years ago, was a mere bush— 
| nursery of kangaroos and opossums. 

From this city, afler the discovery of Cali- 
fornia, until within the last few months, 
people of the middle and working classes 
poured by thousands into the great Ameri- 
ean Dorado. And although our population 
—that is to say, the population of the town 
alone—had attained, i ore this curious mi- 
gration commenced, to something near sixty 
thousand souls ; and although George Street. 
Sydney, was nearly as long as Oxford 
Street, London; the colonists generally began 
to have serious fears about so heavy a drain 
upon a country, which, at the best of times, 
is but ill-supplied with labour. In due time, 
however, news arrived of Californian fever, 
Californian ague, Californian revolvering, and 
Californian potatoes at tenpence a pound ; 
all which items of intelligence coming to- 
gether, naturally abated the fever fur mov- 


| 


are none ; supplies in this line being brought /mg. Agam, however, it broke out, about 
to the doors by men with barrows. One ofitwelve months ago; and, ship-load after 


these dealers well stocked with bream, 
snapper, whiting, flathead, &., you may 
occasionally see (as you pass along the street,) 


chaffering with servant girls at the door-steps ; | 


aud, upon the conclusion of the bargain, set 
about bleeding a lobster, as large—without 
anv exaggeration—as a new-born baby. 


In the after-part of the day, the town, of 


course, undergoes a change in the appearance 
of the wayfarers. Here, again, we tread 
closely upon the heels of the Londoners 
Ladies in a colony by no means lose their 
taste for shopping. From three to five 
o'clock, you may see plenty of neat boots and 
sandalled insteps twinkling across the pave- 
ment, every few yards, between shops and 
carriages, and carriages and shops ; and that 
abominable speech, “ What is the next article, 
madam ?” punishes husbands equally-on both 
sides of the world. Gay officers, charming 
fellows, scatter fascination as they lounge 
along. In the evening you may go to the 
theatre and hear an opera—“ Fra Diavolo,” 
“ Maritana,” or the “ Bohemian Girl ”"—per- 
formed as well as in any provincial theatre of 
the mother country. The Jews and the 
operatives, with a sprinkling of other classes, 
are the steadiest supporters of thedrama, The 
aristocracy—don’t smile! We have an aris- 
tocracy ; how could Englishmen get on without 
one !—-the aristocracy eschew the drama as 
vulgar, except when the Governor goes. 

At midnight you leave the theatre. If 


intent upon devilled kidneys, ae oysters, Harbo 


any other establish rm of 
theatrical supper, you can be accommodated 


at a variety of good taverns, and at moderate, 


rates. If you are a sensible 
your way home astoni 


man, you wend 
perhaps, to 


ship-load of human beings, many of them 
far from pvor, left Port Jackson for San 
Francisco—a two months’ voyage. Now, New 
South Wales has opened a Dorado of her 
own, and the hungerers for wealth are run- 
ning back from California to their old colony. 

My own “diggins” were in the Supreme 
Court. I had therefore, for some years, little 
travel in this interesting country, other than 
such as an attendance on the circuits im- 
posed. These circuits are held twice a year ; 
at Maitland, Goulburn, Moreton Bay, and 
Bathurst, the new gold field. One trip to 
Maitland will put you fully in posseasion of 
the travelling means and appliances, aud the 
common life, of the colony at large. 

My first Maitland trip was made under 
auspices very favourable to my acquiring 
knowledge of the state of the country. A 
fellow-counsel had invited myself, my wife, and 
child, to spend a few days with him at his 
place on the Hunter, on our way to the assize 
town, and we all started together. 

By train?) No; towards that sort of thing 
we only turned the first turf a few months 
ago; and if you had only heard all the fine 
things anid on that occasion, you would have 
been astonished at the modesty of Britons. 
At ten o'clock, p.m, the two counsel, each 
with a wife and child, left their houses for 
the Hunter River Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s wharf, situate on that branch of the 
‘magnificent Port Jackson, called Darling 
ur. 

Coaches, cabs, drays, tracks, and highly- 
excited slp making an astounding din. 
The storm of goods, ea, and aie of 
all kinds for the Hunter—Sydney the 
heart through which all manufactured sup- 


| 
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plies are passed into the Hanter River datrict 
we m very sir Thames Street xn es- 
sion to the scene. tough this Babel we 
med the deck of the beautiful boat, the 
‘Rose,’ the bell rang, we ran down the 


harbour, and ww half an hour were pitching! 


(as we passed through the he ads) onthe heavy 
ground swell of the great Pacitie I could 
not through that nughty gap in the 
tron-bound coast withont a sort of adinung 
wonder nat the set strides which Loghsh 
men had made in this pat of the world, 
gince (ook in hia good ship Endeavour? 
first sighted sore wivty years since, the strange 
land Here were we quite at home ina first- 
rate Enyhah built steamer her swift wheels 
grasping the great wa, apd throwing them 
cont mptuously behind hhet, as she fl wo on- 
ward upon her coutse Here were London 
barvisters gomygye crrcuit on the South DP acauc 
1 thought of mann triumphs over the deep 
unt Lo distinctly felt the deep ft umphing 
over me—wherenpon Jo went below 

‘The cabin was, and aa (lor the beautiful 
© Rowe" atl runs) Jarge and well dighted, 
along two tiers «fi shelves oon which the 
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forest of gum-trees, conducted us to his then 
temporary house Having breakfaated, we 
walled forth to look at the property Along 
the nvir-eide, varying in depth mland, the 
soil is commonly very rich, as 1s usualls the 
lease on the banks of Austrahan rivers 
eae. were settled some im slab huts, others 
in cottages of rather better deseription, 
jabout twenty o thirty tenants renting sm dl 
portions of Jand on clearing leases, the 
litte homesteads beme visible from the 
xteamner, ua she pissed up or down the river 
L vasited theme coltizes, mepected the little 
j far ms tuked with the tenants (whe were glad 
to find an attentive listener to thar narratives 
of early difficulties conquered by pers ve- 
bounce) and f und that all but one bad been the 
very poorest bennty eunirants from Fnglind 
ap l Ireland They did not disuse that they 
had flown from httle better than starvation in 
(her own counties Lach tenant hud small 
pitches of Indian com wheat barley pota 
tors and tobacco, besides a very well steched 
kitchen garden Some tew had vy cow most 
# themi pomressed prijs und ull were overrun 
with abundance cf ponltry of every kand 


beda were made, reclined adl the mau pas | Phe virgin soil gave them two crops a ver of 


nengere mm layers, and one ever the other, dike 
bodhes in adanmaly vault | Hore, we liv for the 
next five or six hours No human round 
nuxed ttwelf with the aucess ait cre shing and 
thrashing oof the ocean by our puddles, 
except an occasional tant and plauntive cry ol 
“steward!” Phos we all remote lL ountil 
dawn, when the mate cacd dawn the stars 
“ Any one for Nowe asthe f 

We wentup We fornnd we were neu the 
great Breakwater being formed }y convicts 
« yellow and brown parts coloured swarm 
of whom were witching us as we pounded 
* Nobby’s,” a bish rock thas Breshwiatar 
since fimmhed, makes Newcastle a site and 
excellent port, im which vessels of any ton 
nage may lu many wind Jna few nanutes 
we passed once ayatn into smooth water 
(after aoanght run of cght hems along 
the oomat), and yiesently were alongside 


the wharf at Newcastle, a doll, dingy, | 


coal producing spot) Her, staying an hour, 
we took on fuel, and then steamed for the 
mouth of the Hunter, near which New 
castle is wituale The banks of this river were 
low, flat, and ummteresting Between clumps 
otf dwarf mango treca, LT could just catch 


in 
fe a bit of the Groat Desert, and im this part 
small groups of catth appeared to be engaged 
ina severe search tor grow lL learned that 
this yellow-loohimy vegetation was a hind of 
t y teed, of which cattle ar paauonately 
fond Ty about an hour—the river bemg for 
the whole distance about aa bioad as the 
Thasnea at Westminster—we armved at our 


destination, the vessel ran up to Walker's 
wharf, and we landed at once upon his 
property. 


A long and woding road, cut through the 


een ats 


aoof what seemed yclluw enough to!dchberately at me), * Who dis swel 


| descr ptian of my person! appearance, and 


iwas at first inclined to think that our black 
‘frund thought every man a dandy who was 


evervthing for a2 mere seritchins on the 
stufteee All mere umimiual wints were sup 
pluadin vbundance ands me few had books 
There Wes os hol butne church ne ata: than 
Payment Terrie distance some seven or 
aht miles dn the cause of out long walk 
thin das we stumbkd uress aking  Kinzs 
ety no mens uh omimon im this country 
Tohave hada hing and two or three bhick 
princes allwourtuns thempelvaes tozether upon 
+ dust heap moms ba kvard in Sydney 
Walkers present hing wis is blick w ccoal 

limited in respect cf ypparel and to the best 
Amy no, not happy in the royal perfumer 

Round Jus neck, hanging Ly a strive was 9 
brass plate (ake oa witenmins bade), with 
his name and rank Aing Tvocoon o, cnaraved 
ont. This plate of which he was as proud 
(and why not 2} as it it were a bluc ribind or 
garter, had been orgmally given to him by 
pome settler, and it was always worn as a 
badge of digmty among lag tribe Lhe hing 
Was css in his mannas lithe asa panther mn 
lis movemeuts and allowed no filsc delicacy 


jut stand between him and his royal comfort 


Atte: obtammy Walkers lewe to call upon 
his hitchen, he demanded of him (punting 

» dar 7” 
Now as I was dreesed in plain black, I wae a 
little discoucerted at this frank and sincere 


efferumate enough tu wear a par of pantaloons 
1 afterwards learned that the blacke, in ac- 
quiring our language, have sehlom had any 
ather masters than the aamgned convict- 
servants of the settlers, and that the word 
“awell” is used an y aa we use the 
word “gentleman.” 


Chartes Dickens.) 


This king had left his sulyects, or, rather, 
his companions (for they pud him nether 
respect nor taxes), @ few miles up the river, 
at the Government townslup, called Raymond 
Terrace , and, ie hearing of the antival of 
Mr and Mrs Walker, his majesty ha | haste ned 
down to pay Ins respects and cstabloh him 
self comfortably about the premises 

The king, alw is, summer and winter, slept 
in the open air, and so fur wis right rovd 


Lords of the bed chamber were wanting itis 
tiue, id what was perhaps of still more 
unportance, blinkets und sheets To had a 
great dese to see Las majesty in bed—at such 
un expression mas be used—ind at ibout 
mine oclo him the evening T prev ukd upm 
Walker to go torth with me from his own 
cheerful fire side, to beat up the blick hing s 
quarters 

The myght was dark ani for New South 
Walks coll We took a plate full of honey 
comb with us as v present to His M yesty 
About thiee or fort haunted oy uds otf in 
the forest, and within forty or fifty yuds 
of one of the white mens huts woosiw 
und heud the Phick man’s fire erwkling 
and bbuin, cheery md tiyzhting up the 
sides of the trees umd cf the hut with 4 
mich shue Strang , ind pwsing mel unche ly 
nicht, this stuthng contrast between civilised 
wid su ure hfe Unler that cottage re f was 


leposing a snug finaly of whites tu hed ino 


umonest Sheeting and British blankets , and 
there only a few yirds off in the atu heht 
night 19a black brother, whose only lodsin, 
iy onthe cold mound = The white yc usint 
itis to be hoped srys lus prayers, the bli k 
hinw, its to be teed bis no sense, on af any, 
the most vague sense of relist or of Deity 

As we ipprowhed, Iwasa littl surprised 
that no living figure could be seen neu the 
fae Oh! sad Walker, “he is sone perhaps 
to try to zet au opossum for lis supper We 
hid approached within twoor three y adsof the 
fire, without discovery our fren] ind Pb hid 
conclude that he was uwiy somewhere un the 
woods, when suddenly IT atarted as [siw whit 
at first lookel hke a huge black maggot 
wriggling about under u very rude structure 
of bows placed against the wind and on the 
other mile of the fire A second gliunce 
showed me the king Completely unrobed, 
he was rolling about in cost wes of warmth 
He looked hke an animal roasting itself dive, 
und hiking it We presented our homy 
eomb which he ate (wax and all), and when 
done, he again abandoned himsclt to lus 
repose, Without thankmg us, or bidding us 
good night, or asking us to take any thiug— 
except the plate, after he had cleaned at 
carefully with his forefinger 

After a stay of seven or eight days, Walker 
and myself, leaving our wives behind, mounted 
a pair of his horses for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding thiough the Bush to Maitland, where 
the causes were to be tned by the then Chief 
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Justice (since dead), and with the trifh 
colonial incident of AagING a night ma ae 
hut, we arrived at Maitland, by ten o’slock 
next mormng We pricked our steeds into 
‘the hotel, not unworthy of old England, 
‘and after a heaty bicakfist at the ba 
'mess, donned our wigs and gowns for action 
|Our Chief Justice had a charge pripared, 
‘and we were all expected to attend and 


hear ut 
enough in hiv exemption from rent and tires | 


As soon as this preachment, and the pro- 


~claination agunst vice and profaneness had 


duly provoked the wit of the bystanders the 
Sohcitor-Gener vl requucd two blacks to be 
put to the bu, chirged with spearing cattle, 
the property of asettler The names in which 
these sible offenders rqqoiced, were Wellington 
wd Fryinspin, playful appellatiyca, ouginalls 
conferrcd upon them by some of the convict- 
scrvants of neighbourines settlas Por some 
reason which | now forget, Fryingpin was 
not tried, but Wellin ston ww duly brousht up 
He was atall saunt fellow apparently about 
thirty frve years old (but probably much 
younger, ws these blicks soon age im app u- 
ince), With larsc flashing expressive, decp act 
eyes A dirty blanket was lus only covering, 
a hnze mop of couse mattcad blick han, hun 
about his shoulders, and he had mouth re 
fnotwofucs Hewas led im by the Clief Con- 
stable, and, as at) was obviously his first ap- 
pearwnce upon that stage he was by no means 
perfect in the put of uv prisoner He rcquiaed 
considerable shoving and pulling to get him 
mto 1 sot of bin, culled the dock, and 
probubly af he had been left to himself, he 
would have selecte la scat beside the judge 

When furly confronted with Sir James, 2 
violent son broke out hilfround Wellin,ston’s 
head, evidently cuiscd by lis Honours wig, 
binds, ind red gown, on which the savages 
cyes seemed to be fustened with & fascimated 
stare Nor did he im Jus unsophisticated 
niture, attempt to conee ul the emotion ex- 
cited within hi , for, notwithstinding the 
additional gravity lad on by the judge for 
the occ won, the joke appeared to improve so 
much in the black man’s mind, that a last he 
laughed out ht Moreover he seemed to 
zrin a kind of circulu invitation to all the 
wople in Court to yom m the laugh with 
bene He grinucd the revukeful countenance 
of the Sheriff into such 1 state, that that 
solemn officcr of justice was obhged abruptly 
to turn his fuec aavay, and discharge a short 
private laugh of his own He grinned at 
the counsel ind the crowd, until gizgling be- 
eve irrepressible, and even the countenance 
ot the Chief Justice, who had a keen ba 
tion of the ludicrous, was becoming rapidly 
unmanageable 

As soon as this general break-out had been 
duly snubbed and got under, 16 became neces 
sary to appoint an interpreter to act between 
the prisoner and the crown, as the prisonec was 
utterly ignorant of Enghsh A white man 
| who understood, or profeased to understand, 
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Wellington's particalar dialect, was in Court, furnished, as you could meet with in old 
and belng sworn duly to interpret, the infor- England—always kept by colonists before 
mation (in England, the indictment) was read them for a pattern. Tvasta, compliments, 
and translated to the prisoner. ie Chief speech-making, and all the usual dreariness, 
Justice, looking as uncunscious as he could of prevailed until ten o'clock, at which hour 
the fact that Wellington was still half swoon- I withdrew to bed. I tried to be deaf to the 
ing with delight, called upon lim, through the! jingling of the glasses, to the hammering of 
interpreter, to plead to the information. The /|the table, to the cheers, and the comic songs, 
interpreter having translated and apparently ‘and the wild roars of laughter, which increased 


explained it, a short, voluble, and eager con- 
versation of some nunutes ensued, before the 
black appenred to comprehend what was 
required of lim. At last he mastered it, and 
promptly delivering his auswer, the inter- 
preter procecdcd with respectful gravity to 
communicate it to the Court “ May it please 
jour honour, he only says it’s all a pack of 
ion, and that Aencever speared the cattle at 
all: but he thinks he knows the black fellow 
that did spear them, and he will bring Lim 
down tothe Court in a few days, if your honour 
will allow him to go and look for him.” 
This is a style of defence as popular among 
the blacks as an alidi may be in Englan 

Wellington, however, was contradicted by 
several witnesses who took him in the fact, 


and therefore he was found guilty, and sen-. 
tenced to transportation for ten years to Van. 
He was removed from the’ 
bar, louking aa if he had yot to the end of a’ 


Diemen’s Land. 


pleagant entertamment, and as if the memory 
of the Chief Justice’s wig would be a sulace 
to him in his auddest hours. 

Being at this time young to the country, 
1 felt for this cheerful Wellington What 


right have we, thought 1, to seize this poor ; 
child of nature, haul him imto an Enghsh j 


court of justice, mock his ignorance with a 
jargon of Jaw forma, and conclude by tearing 
im from his hunting grounds, his wife, and 
ttle children, for ten years? How com 
placently we look upon his savage ignorance ! 
and for certain he is ignoant enough; but 
how far are we removed fiom the same 
charge, when, by elaborate forms, and upon 
assumptions of his moral and legal respon- 
aibility, we try a creature who has about as 
elear an understanding of the whole proceed- 
ingasadog? Yet, what elxe is to be done ? 
Must not property of colonists be protected 7 
And how inay thik be, unless the blachs he 
miaile ainaaile tuthe law? To shoot them, 
would be plain unvarnished murder,—which, 
however, has been eatensively committed be- 
fore now,—and their aggressions, unresisted, 
would svon swamp the colony. The colonists, 
therefore, becume reconciled to the prosecu- 
tions of the blachs. If they cannot understand 
law, they understand punishment. 

Nothing of crimmal interest, beyond the 
above-dexcribed trial, took place at these 
assizes. We wound up, of course, as usual, 
with a dinner given to the judge by the 
townapeople and settlers. About a hundred 
white wai 2, and an almost infinite 
variety of badly-cut sat down to a 
table as well covered, and in a room as well 


towards midnight amongst the diners ; most of 
whom were farmers and gentlemen-settlers of 
unlimited powers of digestion, and incredulous 
of headaches, Once or twice, indeed, as the 
laughter became almost too exciting for m 
curiosity, L could almost have got out of bed, 
and returned to the table iu my night-gown, 
to request that that last “good thing ” might 
be repeated. Gradually, I fell asleep to this 
wild accompaniment ; perhaps fancying my- 
self wiser, and more temperate than the 
hearty revellers; whereas, I was only more 
dyspeptic. 


A WASSAIL FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Bnine an the steammng bowl, my lads, 
Bring in the piping bowl! 

And apples 1n a shoal, my lads, 
All jnssing hot and whole! 

The jolly vule log 19 flaming its last, 
For the Year hath reach'd Ins goul. 


The bright keen stars they gaze below, 
All eager to see the ghostly show ; 
How the New Year wall come and the Old Year go 
(er the wolds so white with the ghimmering snew, 
And there » need of wood and coal, my lal, 
There s need of wood and coal! 


QO, the bright keen stars they throng s0 low! 
And the winds are hash d, and breathe with woe, 
lor they hear a Death bell knoll, my jads, 
They hear a Death bell hnoll ' 
Q, the winds nght svon with joy shall blow, 
When the New Year peals, and the cock doth crow 
The news from pole to pole, my lads, 
The news from pole to pole ! 


The vanguard of advancing men— 
We Enghsh pitch our tents to-myht ! 
And reach to all ow Urethrea 
A loving hand and a guiding hght, 
And a harbour free of toll, any lads, 
A habour fiee vf toll! 


A hand whose grasp makes all men fiee ' 
And a guiding light, that they may see 
Our flag of care is fuld' 
And do as we, where er they be, 
Aud hear us drink, with three times three, 
A wassail to the world’ 
Wassail ! 


Good barley-wine and honest brew, 
Right worthy drink, I wot, 
Aye ! and the world aball hear us too, 


Iu every silent spot : 
Wessail! 


Wassail to every soul, my lade, 
Wassail w every soul! 


sates 
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Wassail to Her whose crown is now 
The quiet star of hope and péace ; 
The blessings on her royal brow 
Are many ! may her jovs increase ! 
Swiftly the moments roll, my lads, 
Swiftly the moments roll ! 


Wassail to those whose household smiles 
Have given the hearth « double glow ! 
Wassail to all the sister Isles, 
For ever one in weal and woe ! 
Pass round the piping bow], my lads, 
Pass ronnd the piping bowl. 


Wassail to France! aud may she draw 
This night a worthy King and Queen, 
Or sugin pure Republic; Law 
The guardian of her spotless sheen. 
J hear a Death bell knoll, my lads, 
1 hear a Death-bell knoll! 


Migh wassail to the Sultan ! he, 
lo whom we owe a nation’s debt ; 
Who dared to set the Patiuiot tree, 
And Jet the carnon eagles tiet! 
Pass round the piping bowl, my lads, 
Pass round the piping bow!' 


Wassail to Austria °—No, good futh! 
So little can our hopes agtee, 
But rather waft, with gemal breath, 
Wassail to noble Hungary ! 
1 hear a funeral dole, my lads, 
I hear a funeral dole. 


Wassail to Prussia? she, whose chanee 
It was to have been the German star: 
But, on a Gorgon’s countenance 
She gazed, whom Europe calls the Czar’ 
Wassail to Polish hopes, my lads, 
Pass round the foaming bowl. 


Waasail to proud Itaha’ hail 
And wassail’ notin van she elanks 
Hea cruel chains, and shneks her wail 
Above her childien’s shatter’d ranks ; 
Swiftly the moments roll, my lads, 
Swiftly the moments roll! 


Wassail to those free men 0’ the West, 
Whose land 14 by the settung sun ; 
The yearning of a mother's breast 
Unites us, and our hopes are oue. 
Wassail to every soul, my lads, 
Wassail to every soul! 


A LOVE AFFAIR AT CRANFORD. 


I am tempted to relate it, as having in- 
terested me in a quiet sort of way, and as 
being the latest intelligence of Our Society at 
Cranford. 

{ thought, after Miss Jenkyna's death, that 
probably my connexion with Crauford would 
cease ; at least, that it would have to be kept 
up by correspondence, which bearer much the 
same relation to personal intercourse that the 
books of dried plants I sometimes see, (“ Hor- 
tus Siccns,” I think they call the thing,) do 
to the living and fresh flowers in the lanes 
and’ meadows, I was pleagautly surprised, 
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therefore, by receiving a letter from Miss 
Pole, (who had always come in for a supple- 
mentary week after my annual visit to Mi 
Jenkyns) proposing that 1 should go and 
stay with her ; and then, in a couple of days 
after my acceptance, came a note from Miss 
Matey, in which, in a rather circuitous and 
very humble manner, she told me how much 
pleasure I should confer, if 1 could spend a 
week or two with her, either before or atter I 
had been at Miss Pole’s; “for,” she said, 
“since my dear sister's death, 1 am well aware 
I have no attractions to offer ; it is only to 
the kindness of my frionds that I can owe 
their company.” 

Of couse, 1 promised to come to dear Miss 
Matey, as soon as I had ended my visit to 
Miss Pole; and the day after my arrival at 
Cranford, | went to sec her, much wondering 
what the house would be hke without Miss 
Jenkyns, and rather dreading the changed 
aspect of things. Miss Matey began to cry a8 
soon ay she saw me, She was oe 
nervous from having anticipated my call. 
comforted her as well as L could; and I found 
the best consolation 1 could give, was the 
honest praive that came from my heart aa I 
spoke of the deceased Misa Matey slowly 
shook her head over each virtue as it was 
named, and attributed to her sister; at last 
she could not restrain the tears which had 
long been silently flowing, but hid her face 
behind her handkerchief, and sobbed aloud. 

“Dear Miss Matey!” said 1, taking her 
hand—tor indeed 1 did not know in what way 
to tell her how sorry 1 was for her, lett 
deserted in the world. She put down her 
handkerchief, and said— 

“My dear, [’d rather you did not call me 
Matey. She did not hke it; but 1 did many 
a thing she did not hke, ’m afraid—and now 
she’s gone! If you please, my love, will you 
call me Matilda 7?” 

f promised faithfully, and began to practise 
the new name with Miss Pole that very day ; 
and, by degrees, Miss Matilda’s feeling on 
the sulyject was known through Cranford, and 
the appellation of Matey was dropped by all, 
‘xcept a very old woman, who had been nurse 
n the rector’s family, and had persevered, 
through many long years, in calling the Miss 
Jenkynses “the girls ;” she suid “ Matey,” 
to the day of her death. 

My visit to Miss Pole was very quiet. 
Miss Jenkyns had so long taken the lead in 
Cranford, that, now she was gone, they hardly 
knew how to give a party. The Honourable 
Mrs. Jamieson, to whom Miss Jenkyns her- 
self had always yielded the post of honour, 
was fat and inert, and very much at the 
mercy of her old servants. If they chose her 
to give a party, they reminded her of the 
necessity for so doing ; if not, she let it alone. 
There was all the more time for me to hear 
old-world stories from Miss Pole, while she 
sat knitting, and J] making my father’s shirts, 
~ always took a quantity of plain sewing to 
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QUranford , for, as we did not read much, or was almoat afraid to stay , “for you know, 
walk much, J found it a camtal time to get Mies,” she added, “I don’t see a creature from 
through my work One of Muss Pole’s stories six o'clock tea, tall Missus rings the bell for 
related to the love affair J am conung to,— prayers at ten” 

ieeaaper fas in ahurry, for wean never na, However, it so fell out that Fanny had to 


urry at Cranford eave, and Mies Matilda begged mi: to stay 
Presently, the tine arrived when J was to;and “settle her" with the new maid, to 
remove to Miss Matildix house IT found her, which T consented after I had heard from my 


tumid and anxious wbunt the arrangementafor father that he did not want me at home 
my comfort Many a tune while Twas un The new servant was a rough, honest looking 
packing, did she come bakwirds and for lcountry girl, who had only Jived am a firm 
wards to atu the firc, which barned all the place before , but IL hked her louks when she 
worse for beng so frequently poked came to be hned, and IT promised Miss 


“Have yon drawers cnongh, dear?) asked Mauda to put her in the ways of the house 
die Tdont know cxacth bow any aster These said wave were rebgrously such a Miss 
vec fo oarmang: them = She had capital; Matilla thousht her sister would approve 


nuthods Torun sore she woudd have tramed , 
narvantinaweekt meke abettor fire than 
thin and Fanny has ben wath me four 
months ° 

Llussubject of servants was nastanding prices 
mee, aud [could not wonder much at at, 47 
if gentlemen were source and alinost unheard 
vwfanthe “gented souety oof Grant rd they 
or then counterparts handsome young men 
—abounded in the lower cluwes Phi pretty 
neat servant maids hid thar choace 7° 
sitable “ followers ind thei mistresses 
without having the sort of mystaricus dread of 
men and matrimony thet Miss Matilda hal 
might well feel a littl anxicus Jest the heads 
of therrcomely mudssh ull be turned Ly the 
jomer, or the butcher aa the guidenar who 
were oblaged, by their ce dlings tc ceme to the 
house , and who aa ill dach wonll Jriwe at, 
were generally handsome and unmarne | 
Fanny 6 lovers, af she had uy -and) Mase 
Matilda suapeedcd her of ac omiomy fitaviens 
that, af she had not been very proity J shoul] 
have doubted her having one—were vconstrit 
antiety tO her matress She war forbidden, 
by the articles of her cnzajem nt to howe 
“fullowers, and though she had answered 
wnocentl) enough doubling up the han of 
her apron as she spokt, Please, maan, 
I never had more than one at atime, 
Mus Matey prohihit } that onc but a 
vision oof a man acme fo haunt the 
kitchen Fanny assured me that it war all 
faucy or elac J should have sud mveelt 
that I had seen a mans coat tails whisk into 
the acullery onec, when J went on an cuiand 
unto the atore room at might, and another 
evening, when our watches having stopped J] 
went to look at the clock there was avery 
odd appearance, singularly hke a young man 

ueesed up between the clock and the back | 
of the open kitchin door, and 1 thought 


Many a domestie rule and regulation hid 
ben a subject of plantive whispered mur 
mu tone daunne Miss Jenkynss life , but 
now thet she was jone 1] do not think that 
even To who wis a favourite, durst have sug- 
gest Joan abt ration Jo give an imstince 
we constantl, adhered to the forms which 
were observed af ipeal times in “amy father 
the Juect 18 house Accordingly we had 
always wine and dessert but the dec mters 
wy fila when there was a pirty , ind 
what remamed was seldom touched though 
Wohal two wine glasses ape c cvery day 
iter dinner until the next festive occasion 
mined whenthe stutect the rem iunda wine 
wis cdxatmmimne dant ina family council dhe 
hh ws were often given to the poor but acca- 
si nally when a good deal had been deft at 
the Jast parts (five months azo st misht be dat 
wis adde dito some of udresh bottle brought 
up from the cellar Po faney poor ( aptun 
brown did not much he wine, for Tnetiaed 
he mever fnusted has first glass, ad most 
military men take several dhen as to ow 
destert Miss Jenkyns used to gather currants 
md goose be rnics for at herself, which I some 
times thought would have tasted better fresh 
from the trees, out then, as Miss Jenkvns 
Obwerve | there would have been nothing for 
deasert in summe: time As it was, we felt 
very genteel with our two glasses apiece and 
dish of goosebarries ut the top of currants 
wd bacuts at the sides und two decanters at 
the bottom Wren oranges came ini curious 
proceeding ww gone through Mass Jenkynes 
dil not like to cut the fruit, for 18 she ob- 
served the juice all ran out nobody knew 
Where , sucking (only 1 think she ysed some 
more recondite word) was in fact the only 
way of enjoying oranges, but then there was 
the unpleasant assuciation with a ceremony 
frequently gone through by little babies , and 


Fanny enatched up the candk very hastily, |e after dessert,in orange season, Miss Jenkyns 
eo as to throw the shadow on the clock-face,| and Miss Matey used to mse up, possess them- 
while ehe very posttively told me the time serves each of an orange in silence, and with- 
half-an hour tuo early, as we found out after- draw to the privacy of ther own rooms, to 
wards “y the church-clock But I did uot mdulge in sucking oranges. 

mid to Miss Matey's anmeties by naming my I had once or twice tried, on such occa- 
suspicians, especially as Fanny said to me, the gions, to prevail on Miss Matey to stay, and 
next , that i waa auch a Lape katchen had succeeded in her auster’s life-time. I held 
for he odd shadows abont it, she really up a screen, and dul mot look, and, as she 
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said, she tmed not to make the noise very 
offensive , but now that she was left alone, 
she seemed quite hormhed when I begyed her 
to remam with me m the warm dining 
arlour, and enjoy her orange as she hked 
vest And so it was in everything Miss 
Jenkynss rules were made more stringent 
than ever, because the framer of them wis 
gone where there could be no appeal In 
everything else Miss Matildi was meck and 
undecided to 1 fuult J] hue heard I umy 
turn her round twenty times m= a mornmy 
about dinner just the lth hussy chose, 
ind I sometimes fin ied ahe worked on Mass 


Matildy’s weakness in Ba th be wilder her | 


ind to mak her feel moG im the power of 


h rclever servant Pdctermiumced that Pwoull {meant any hum 


not leave her tall J had seen what sort of a 
porson Murtha wis aad if } found her trust 
worthy, T would tell het not to trouble her 
mistress With every httle decision 

Marthy wis blunt and plan spoken to a 
fadt otherwise she wis ov brsk well mean 
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cut im with some fresh direction, muddling the 
nee girl’s mind, a8 she stood open-mouthed, 
istening to us both 

“Viand the vegetables round,” saul 1 (fool- 
ishly, I see now——for it was uming at more 
thin we could accomplish with quietness and 
simphaty), and then, seeing har keok hewil- 
dered, I added, “Take the veectatl 4. und 
to people, and Ikt them help themscly s 

“And mind you go first to the lidtes put 
in| Miss M tilda ‘ Always go to the lilies 
before gentlemen, when you are waitin, 

“" "do iw as you tell me ma’, ’ sad 
Mutha — but 1 like lads best ’ 

We felt very uncomf ntable and shocled at 
this specchof Marthas, vet 1 don’t think she 
md oon the whole she at- 
tended very woilto om diections except that 
she nudzel othe Mayor when he did not 
help homsclt as sxcn as she expected, to the 
potatoes while she wis hin time them round 

The Major und his wif* were quiet unpre- 
tending people cnough when they did come, 


maz, but very ignorant, gil She hid not been | Tungwid, as all Last Indians ue, 1 suppose 


With us co week betore Miss Matilda and I 
were astounded one merning by the receipt 
ot a lett: from a cousin ot hors who had 
becn twenty or thats vous im India, wd who 
had lately, as we had seen by the Army Last 
returned to England brug. with han an 
invalul wite who hid never been intaoduc t 
to her boglish xelitions Maa denkyns 





We were rither dismiyed at then bringing 
two servants with them, a Hindoo body ser- 
vint for the Mayor, and a steady elderly maid 
fn hiswite but they slept at the in, and 
took cfh.a zood deal ot the responsibility by 
uftending carefully to theu masters and muis- 
fressacomfort Martha,to besurc, had never 
ended her st uing at the Eust Indians white 


wrote to propose that he und his wife should | turban and brown complexion, and I saw that 
spend a night at Crinford on bis wiv to} Miss Matilda shrunk away trom hun a little as 
Scotl nd—at the in, if it did not suit: Miss he waited at dinner Indecd, she askcd me, 
Matilda to reecuive them into ber house in when they were gone, uf he did not remind me 
which case thev shoull hope t> be with her, of Blue be urd? On the whole, the visit was 
43 muchas possible during the diy Of course, | most sitisfutory and is a subject of conversa- 
it must suit ber, a she sud, for all (2 untord | tion even now with Mise Matilda, at the time 
hnew that she hid het sisters bed room aut lit gre tly excited Cranford, and even stirred 


boty, but Dum sue she wished the M yor 
hud stopped in India and forgotten Ine cousins 
out and out 

©Oh! how must I manage?’ 
helplessly 


asked shi 


min visitor 
Ingroom? Dear! dear! and I’ve got none 
Dc borih would have had them And shippers, 
and coat brushes?’ I suggested that pro 
hably he would bring all these thinzs with 
him “And after dinner, how um I to know 
when to get up, and leave lim to his wine ? 
Deborah would have done it 30 well, she 
would have been quite in her clement Will 
he want coffee, do you think?” I undertook 
the management of the coffee, and told hu I 
would iustruct Martha in the art of waiting, 
m which 1t must be owned she was terribly 
deficient , and that I had no doubt Mayor and 
Mra Jenkyns would understand the quiet 
mode in which a lady hved by herself in a 
country town But she was sadly fluttered 
T made her empty her decanters, and bring up 
two fresh hotties of wine I wished I could 
have prevented her from bemg present at my 
matructions to Martha ; for she continually 


‘Tf Debornh bad been dive, sh. 
would have known whit to d> with 1 gentle-| mins dicssing room—anuswers which 


up the apathetic and Lonourable Mrs Janne- 
son tu some capression of interest when 1 
went to call and thank her for the kind an- 
swors she had vouchsafod to Miss Matalda’s 
maquiries as to the arrangement of a gentle- 
must 


Must I put razors in hin dress | contess she had given wm the wearied manner 


of the Scandinavi in prophetess,— 


* Teave me, leave me to repose! 


And now I comc to the love affair 
It seems thit Miss Polc had a cousin, once 
o1 twice removed, who had offered to Miss 
Matey long ago Now, this cousin lived four 
or five mils from Cranford on his own és- 
tate, but bis property was not large enough 
to entitle him to rank higher than a yeoman , 
or rathcr, with something of the “ pride 
which apes humility,” he had refused to push 
himself on, a3 so many of his class had done, 
into the ranks of the equires He would uot 
allow himself to be called Thomas Holbrouk, 
Eeq , he even sent back letters with thus ad- 
dress, telling the postuustress at Cranford 
that his name was Mr Thomas Holbrook, 
eoman He rejected all domeatic innovations ; 
he would have the house door stand open in 





_ 


‘[Cosdnasad by 


= 


summer, and shut in winter, without knocker | and gaiters, and drummed with bis fingers 
or bell to summon a servant. The closed fist | the counter until he was attended to. When 
or the knob of the stick did this office for him, | he answered the shop-boy’s question, “ What 
it he found the door locked. He despised every ‘can I have the pleasure of showing you to- 
refinement which had nut its root deep down | day, Sir?” I saw Miss Matilda start, and 
in humanity. If people were not ill, hesaw no then suddenly sit down; and instantly I 
necessity for moderating his voice. He spoke | guessed who it was. She had made some 
the dialect of the country in perfection, aud ; inquiry which had to be carried round to the 
constantly used it in conversation ; although other shopman. 
Mine Pole (who gave me these particulars)| “ Miss Jenkyns wants the black sarcenet 
added, that he read aloud more beautifully | two-and-twopence the yard ;” and Mr. Hol- 
and with more feeling than auy one she had| brook had caught the name, and was across 
ever heard, except the late Rector. the shop in two strides. 

“And how eame Miss Matilda not to —“Matey—Miss Matilda—Miss Jenkyns ! 
marry him ?” asked J, God bless my soul! I should not have known 

"YT don't’ know, She was willing}you How are youl how are you?” He 
vnough, IP think , but you know Cousin Tho-| kept shaking her hand in away which proved 
mas would not have been enough of a gentle-! the warmth of his friendship; but he repeated 
man for the Rector, and Mra and Miss Jen-- so often, aa if to himself, “I should not have 
kyns,” {known you!” that any sentimental romance 
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“Well! but they were not to marry him,” 


sail 1, impatiently. 
“No; but they did not like Minn Matey to 


marry below her rank. You know she was 


the Rector’s daughtar, and somehow they are 
related to Sir Peter Arley 
thonght a deal of that” 
“ Poor Miss Matey !" said T. 
“Nay, now, T don’t know anything more 
than that he offered and was refused, Miss 
Matey might not like him- and Miss Jenkyns 


might never have said a word—it 18 only a 


guess of mine.” 

“ Has she never seen him since 2” J in- 
quired. 

“No, I think not You see, Woodley, 
Cousin Thomas's houne, lies half-way bet ween 
Cranford and Muisselton; and 1 know he 
made Misselton his market-town very soon 
after he had offered to Miss Matey; and 
Tdon't think he has been into Cranford above 
once or twice since—once, when 1] was walk- 
ing with Miss Matey in High Street; and 
auddenly she darted from me, and went up 
Shire Lane. A few minutes after 1 was 
startled by meeting Cousin Thomas.” 

“ How old is he?” I asked, after a pause 
of castle-building. 

“He muat be about seventy, I think, my 
dear,” anid Miss Pole, blowing up my castle, 
aa if by gunpowder, into small fragments. 

Very soon after—at least during my long 
visit to Mise Matilda—I had the opportunity 
of seeing Mr Holbrook ; seoing, too, his first 
encounter with his former love, after thirty 
or forty years’ separation, 1 was helping to 
decide whether any of the new assortment 
of coloured silks which they had just received 
at the shop, would help to match a grey and 
black mousseline-de-laine that wanted a new 
breadth, when a tall, thin, Don Quixote- 
Jooking old man came into the shop for sume 
Woollen gloves. I had never seen the perso: 
(who was rather stri before, and Iwatched 
him rather attentively, while Miss Matey 
Netened to the ahopman. The stran 
@ blue coat with brass buttons, drab 


Miss Jenkyns 


which T night be inclined to build, was quite 
done away with by his manner, 

However, he kept talking to us all the 
time we were in the shop, and then waving 
the shopman with the unpurchased gloves on 
one side, with “ Another time, Sir! another 
time!” he walked home with us. I am 
happy to say my client, Miss Matilda, also 
left the shop in an equally bewildered state, 
not having purchased either green or red silk. 
Mr. Holbrook was evidently full with honest, 
loud-spoken joy at meeting his old Jove again ; 
he touched on the changes that had taken 
place; he even spoke of Miss Jenkyns as 
“Your poor sister! Well, well' we have all 
our faults ;” and bade us good-bye with many 
a hope that he should soon see Miss Matey 
again, She went straight to her room; and 
never came back till our early tea-time, when 
I thought she looked as if she had been 
ery ing 

A few days after, a note came from Mr. 
Holbrook, asking us—impartially asking both 
of us—in a formal, old-fashioned style,to spend 
a day at his house—a long Jane day—ftor it 
was June now. He named that he had also 
invited his cousin, Miss Pole; so that we 
might juin in a fly, which could be put up at 
his house. 

T eapected Miss Matey to jump at this 
invitation ; but, no! Miss Pole and J had the 

reatest difficulty in persuading her to go. 
She thought it was improper ; and was even 
half annoyed when we utterly ignored the 
idea of any impropriety in her going with two 
other ladies to see her old lover. Then came 
amore serious difficulty. She did not think 
Deborah would have liked her to go. This 
took us half a day’s gcod hard talking to get 
over; but, at the first sentence of relenting, I 
seized the opportunity, and wrote and de- 
spatched an acceptance in her name—fixin 
day and hour, that all might be decided an 
done with. 

The next morning she asked me if I would 


wore go down to the shop with her; and there, 
es, after much hesitation, we chose out three 
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cups to be sent home and tried on, that the 
nost becoming fuight be selected to take with 
ason Thuraday 

She was im a state of silent agituion all 
the way to Wvuodley She liad evidently 
never been there before, and although she 
little dreamt I huew anything of her carly 
story, I could perce: e she was ma tremor: at 
the thought of seeing the place which mught 
have been her home, and round whieh at 1s 
probible that muy of her immocent gulish 
imaginations had clustarcad It wis a long 
dinve there through pued jolting lines Mass 
Matilda site bolt up ht, and looked wist 
fully out of the windows, i we drew nea the 
end of ovr yourney “The aspect of the country 
was quitant pastor iul Woodley stood among 
fields , and there ws an old fishioned gurden, 
where ross and curr int bushes touched ¢ ich 
other, andl where the feathers aspu ars 
formed a pretty bick ground to the pmks nd 
gully flowers, there was no drive up to the 
door we got out at vditth rite, ‘nil waked 
up a straight bow edged pith 

My cousin nnilht m ie a dive Tthink, 
sud Miss Poko who was afpud of «ur ule 
and had only her «up on 

“T think itis very pretty ” sud Miss Mat s, 
with a soft phuntiveness in her vorwe, and 
almost ina whisper, for just then Mr Ifol 
brook appeared at the door, rubbing dias hounds 
in very efRivescence of hospituity He 
Juoke Lainore ike my ide vot Don Quixote thin 
ever, md yet the Irkencss wis only eaterna 
This respect ble houschcepar stood modestly 
at the door to bid us weleome , and, while 
she led the ella Julies up stans to v bed 
rvom, I begged to look ibout the vaden My 
request evidently pleased the oll gentleman, 
v ho took me all round the ylice, and showed 
me los bra and twenty cows named after the 
dilffucnt letters of the alphibct As we went 
dlony, he surprised me occ astonally by repe at 
ing apt and beautiful quotations fiom th 
pots, ranging easily frou Shakspeue and 
CGouorge Herbert to those of om own day — He 
did this as naturally wot he wore thiukins 
aloud, that then true anl berutitul words 
were the best expression he could find for 
what he was thinking o1 feeling ‘To be sure 
he called Byron “my lord Bytion” aud pro 
nounced the name of Gvethe strictly im ac 
cordance with the Luglish sound of the letters 
—* As Gocthe nays, ‘Ye ever verdant pul « es,” 
&e  Altege tha, I never met with a mu, be- 
fore ot since, Who had spent s0 long a life in) 
a secluded and uot impressive country, with 
cver increasing delight in the daily and yc uly 
clianze of season and beaut, 

When he and 1 went in, we found that dinner 
was neatly realy im the kitchen,—for so I sup- 
poye the room ought to be called, ag thure were 
oak dreasers and cupboards all round, all ova 
by the side of the fre-place, and only a small 
Turkey carpet in the middle of the flag-foor 
The :00m might have been eamly nade into a 
handsome davkconk diuntug-parlour, by remov- 
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ing the oven, anla tew other appurtenances 
of a hatehen, which were evidc ntl y never used ; 
the real cooking-place bung at some distance. 
The room in which we wore expected to ait 
was a stiffly furmshed, ugly apaitment; but 
that in which we did ait was whit Mr Hol- 
Invok called the counting house, when he paid 
his labourers thei weckly wagis at a great 
desh near the door The rest of the pretty 
sitting 100m—loohing into the orchard, and all 
covered over with dincing tree shadowa—w ws 
filed with books They lay on the gionnid, 
they covered the wills they strewed the table 


‘He was cvidently half ashamed and halt proud 


of his extrwagance in this respect = They 
were of all kinds, —poctry, and wild weird 
taks prevuling Te cvidently chose lis 
books im accord unee with Ins own tastes, not 
becuse such and such were classical, on 
established favourites 

“Ah! ? he sud,‘ we farmers ought not to 
have much tine for reading, yet somehow one 
cunt help it’ 

‘What 2 pretty room!” sud Miss M atey, 
softy Loce 

‘Whit a pleaswt plac!” sud J, aloud, 
Umost sumult acousts 

‘Nay! af you the at,” acphed he, “but 
can you sit on these great black leather thice- 
comacd chars? "1 like at better than the 
best parlour, but T thought ladies would take 
that tor the smarter phi” 

It was the smutcr place, but, hke most 
things, not vt dl pretty, or plo wsut, or home- 
like , #0, while we were at dinner, the servant- 
git] dusted and serubbed the counting-house 
huts, md we sate there all the rcst of the 
dy 

We hal pudding Icfuie mei, and J 
thought Mi Holliook wis gomg to make 


jsome apology for uy old fashioned ways, for 


he bi gran, 

‘tL dont know whether you lhe mew- 
fan lod ways ? 

‘Oh! not at all! sud Miss Matey 

‘No more do I, sud he “My house- 
hecpet weld have things in her new fashion , 
ov else L tell her, that when I was a young 
min, we uscd to keep strictly to my father’s 
tuk, ‘No bioth, no bill, no ball, no beef,’ 
and always begin dinner with broth Then 
we had suct puddings, boiled in the broth 
with the becf, and then the meat itself If 
we did nut sup om broth, we had no ball, 
which we liked a deal better, and the beet 
came Just of all, and only those bad it who 
haul dunce justice to the broth and the bill 
Now folks begin with sweet things, and turn 


their dinners topsy-turvy ” 


When the ducks and gieen pease came, we 
looked at each other im dismay , we hud only 
two pronged, black-handicd forhs. Itis truc, 
the sleel was as bright as silver , but, what 
were we todo? Muss Matey picked up her 
peas, one by one on the pot of the prongs, 
much as Aminé ate her gruns of 11e after 
her previous feast with the Ghoul, Miss 
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Pole sighed over her delicate young pens as 
she left them on one ade of her plate untasted , 
for they would drop between the prongs I 
looked at my host the pcan were gom 

wholesale inte his capacious mouth, shovel 

up by hia large rotnd ended hifi I saw, 
Linntated, [ survived! My f2ieuds, im sprte 
of my precedent, could not inuster up courage 
enou e to do an ungentec] thing, and, if 
Mr. Holbrook hul not ben so heartily 
hungry, he would probubly, have geen that 
the goad pease went away almost untouched 

After dinnar a clay pype was brought in, 
and a apnttoon andl asks us to rete to 
angther teem, where he would soon join us 
if we dlishked tubicco sinoke he prescuted his 
pipe to Miss Mates, und requested her to fill 
the bowl ‘This wis a compliment to a lady 
mus youth, but it wisi ither mm appropriate 
to propose it a oun honour to Miss Matey 
who had heen trounced) by lier sister to hold 
wavking of cvervy kind in utter abhorrence 
But aout was ashe koto hoa refimenaent at 
was ales oa gretin atom to ber feclmis to hb 
thus scleete) no omh duit ay stuffed the 
stiome tobacco into the pape ound them we 
wiehitlie W 

“Tt mvery phe asiunt dimmge with a buchen 
aud: Miss Moatcy scttly out we settled om 
delves tu dhe countims house 6 PE only hope 
1, th Hot amproper, ne aay ple want thins 
an! 

“What vnumber of books he hus 
Miss Pol, looking round the toa 
how dusty they ae! 

“EL think atanust Pe dike one of the great Dn 
Johnsons rvoms sud Mise Matcy What 
RSQ CHOR Maan yo tac ust must bp 

yes!’ arch Mass Bole lhe wou the at 
reader, but Joum aleud he has gp tamto very 
uncvuth habits with living done 

‘OU! unceuthas teohadaw ad) T should 
call ham cocentitc very clever puople uways 
mre! oacplad Miss Mates 

When Mi Holbrook actamed he proposed 
awalk an the fields lut the two elder fade 
were afeud of damp and dirt and had only 
very aubeconiung calashes to put on over thay 


nl 
‘And 


> iad been speakin of 
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me or not, bat I put m an assenting “ won- 
derful,” although [ knew néthing about it, 
just because I was tired of being forgottem 
aud of being consequently silent 
He turned sharp round “ Aye! you may 
say ‘wonderful’ Why, when I saw the review 
of his potms m ‘ Hlackwood,’ [ set off within 
an hour, and walkcd seven miles to Misselton 
(for the horses were not im the way), and or- 
dered them Now, whit colour are ash-buds 
in March ?’ 
Is the man going mad { thought I Wei 
very like Don Quiaote 
‘What colour are they, 1] say ?” repeated 
he, velicamently 
‘1 um sure J don’t know, sa,” said I, with 
the mice hness of pnor uice 
Thnew you didnt) No morc did I—an old 
fool that Jam! tall this young man comes and 
tells | Llack as Gh budam March And 
Live devecl all any life am the country , more 
shame for me nottokhnow Blick, they ure 
wObba ko uradlith And he went off aan 
sWwitnt tom. to the amusic of some rbhym 
he hel wot hold cf 
When we came home nothing would serve 
hank but that he must read us the poems he 
ind Mins Pole en 
couraced him ain hip proposal TO thou ht 
Decuuse she wished me to heat his be wtrfal 
reuding of which she bad bowted but. shre 
wfterwatd, sed it was bec ase she hel got to 
edith ult part ef har crochet, unt wanted to 
count her stitches without having to tal 
Whatever he had propes d would have been 
right to Miss Matey , althouwh she did) tal 
sound astecp within five minutes after he 
Legian a Jon, poun called * Lo chsley Pal 
and had a couMurtable nap unobrerved till 
he cndid, whom the cessation of his vaier 
wakened her up, ad she sar, teeling that 
someting Was capected, and that Miss Polc 
Wis Connting — 
What agnetty book |? 
Pretty matin! ats heautatul | Pictts, 
dred ! 
Oh yes! [To meant beautaful'!’ said she 
fluttered at hus distpproval of her word 


capa, a0 they declined, and Lo was agun his; Jt ws ose Ihe that beautiful poom ot Dr 


companion iaoa tur Which he said he was 
ee to take, to sve after his mice de 
atrod: alung, cather wholly forgetime my es 
whiner, or svothed inte stlence by his pys— 
and vet at was net silence cxictly He walked 
before me, with a stoopng gait, his hands 
clasped behind ham and, as some tree o1 
cloud or ghinps> at distant upland pastures 
atruck him, he quotid poctry to himscit, aay 
ing it oat loud im a giand sonorous voiee with 
just the emphasis that truce fecling and appre 
gation gave We came upon an old cedar- 
tree, which stood a4 one end of the houae , 


* More black than ash bhds in the front of March, 
A oddar aprad his dark green lasers of shade 


“Capital term—‘layers!’ Wonderful man!” 
4 did net know whether he was speaking to 


ae 


Johuson's my saster used to re ul—I forget the 
name of it, what Was it, my dear? turning 
Vee Wie 

“Winch do you mean, miam / 
it about { 

‘LT dunt remember whit it was about, and 


What was 


{1 ve quite forgotten what the name of 14 was, 
but at was written by Di Johnson, and wan 


very beautitul, and very hke what Ma Hol- 
biook has yust been reading ” 

©] don’t remember it,” said he, refleotis cls 
‘ but I dont hnuw Dr Johnson's poems well 
T must read them” 

As we were getting into the fly to return, 
I head Mi Hilbrook say he shuuld call on 
the ladies secon, and inquire how they got 
home , and this evidently pleased and flut- 
tered Miss Matey at the tame he sad 14; bet 
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after we had lost sght of the old house among had given her a boch, and he had called 
the trees, her sentiments towards the master her Matey, just as ho used to do thirty years 
of it, were gradually absorbed into a distress- ago. 
ing wonder as to whether Maitha had broken I wish he would not go to Pans,” said 
her word, and seized on the oppurtunity of Miss Matilda, anaiously ‘1 don’t believe 
her mustress’s absence to have a “tolluwer” frogs wall agree with him, he used to have to 
Martha looked good, and steady, and com be very careful what he ate, which was 
poscd enough, as she came to help us out, curious w so strong looking a young man” 
she was always careful of Miss Matey, und t: Soon after this ] took my lewe giving 
might she made usc ot this unlucky speech —| many an injunction to Martha to look ifter 
* Eh! dear maam, to think of your gomg her mustiess, and to let me know if she 
out 1m an evening insuch a thin shawl! It is, thought that Miss Matilda was not so well, 
no bettar thin muslin At youl age, mA am, | 1D which case L would volunteer a vimt to 
you should be careful’ my old frend, without notaanmg Marthis 
“My age’ sant Miva Matey almost spcak- intelligence to hex 
ing crossly, for her, for she was usualy gentle Accordingly I received a line or two from 
My age = Why, how old do you thmkh Lam ‘Maths every now and then, and, about 
that you tulk abont my age ? November, had a note to say her mistress 
‘Will, maam! J should say you were not wis very low and svaly off her food,” and 
far short uf saxty, but folks looks as often the account made me so unc wy, that, although 
agains! them—and Lim sine L meant no Muthi did not de adedly stumuon me, . 
ham ’ packed up my things wd went 
‘Morthiy lm not yet tiftyiwo! sud Lreceaved Warm Welcome, in spile of the 
Miss Matey, with grave emphasis, for pro little flary produced by my umpromptu visit, 
bably the remembrunce of her youth had for Eo hul only becn able to give ov day's 
come very vividly betore her this diy and notice Miss Mataldi lookcd imuerably ul, 
she was annoved at findmg that golden tune and | preopued to comfort und cosset her 


bu far away in the pst Twentdewn to have a private talk with 
But she never spoke cf any former and Martha 
Mere datimaite acquantunee with Mr Hol How long his yom misticss been ko 


brook She had probably met with so littl poorly? Po whed, ws Pateod hy the kitchen 
sympathy in hier catly love that she hid shut tire 
it up close nha heut, and it was cnly bye Wall! b think s better than afortmght, 
sort of watching which F could hardly avoid, iis, L know it was onc Tucsday after Miss 
since Miss Pole + contidcnee thit bE siw how Poko lid boon that she wont into this moping 
faithful hor poor heat had boun in its sorrow way J thought she was tired, and iat would 
and 1t8 silerce go off with ao mhts rest) but, not she has 
She give me acme gocd acason for wean, gone cn and cn ova ance, till thought a 
her hest cop every diy and site ueu the my duty to waite ty you, me un’ 
window, m spite of her ahenmatism am onda You did quite mht, Martha Jt im a 
to see, Without being econ, down ito the }comfcrt to think she has so futhful a servant 
street ybout her And Jo bepe you find your place 
die came He put his open poulius upon his comfort ble ? 
knees which wore fur yput, i he site with Well ana om mupsus ts very kind, and 
his heul bent down, whistline uter wo hid there ’s plenty to cut und diink, and no more 
replied to his inquiries about ou safe return work but what | can do casily—but”— 
Suddculy, be pumped up Mattha hesit ited 
* Well, madam! hive you any commands  * But what, Marths?’ 
for Pos?! I’m gomyg there ma weck or 6 Why, it sccms so hurd of missus not to 
two” let me have wy tollowes, there 5 such lots 
‘To Pang!” we both exclauned of young fellows in the town, and many a one 
* Yes, mav’arm'! J ve never been there, and has as much as offered to hecp company with 
always bad a wish to yo, wd I think af Lome, and Lo may never de in such a hkely 
don t go soou, I mayn’t go ub ul, so as soon place agun and it » like wasting an oppor- 
a the hay is got in 1 shall go, before huvest tunity Miya gul as [know would have 


tame , em unbehnownst ts imssus, but ]’ve given 
We were so much astonished, that we had my word, and I'll stick tort, or clse this is 
ho comiuissiens jyust the house for missus uever to he the 


Just as he was going out of the 100m, he; wiser if an dul come and its such a 
turned back, with hus favourite exclamation [capable kitchen—there’s such good dark 
* God bless my soul, madam ' but 1 nearly \T count in 1t—1’d be bound to hide any one 





forgot half my cuiand = Here are the pocms/ 1 counted up last Sunday aght—for 1’ll not 
for you, you admired so much the other | deny I was crying becaure T bad to elit the 
evening at my house” He tugged away at'door m Jem Heains face , and he’s a steady 
a parcel in hus coat pocket —“ Goud-bye, young man, ft for avy girl, only I had given, 
musa,” said he, “guod-bye, Matey! take missus my word’ Martha was all but ery- 
eare of yournelf.” And he was gone But he{img aga, aud 1 had Little comfort to give 
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her, for I knew, from old experience, of the The next day Migs Pole brought us word 
horra with wlich both the Mos Jenhynus that Mr Holbrook was dead 198 Matey 
looked upon “followers ,” and in Miss Matey’s beard the news in silence, in fact. from the 

enont nervous atate this dicadl was not account on the previuns day, it was only what 
ikely to be leasener| we had to cxpet Misa Pole hept calling 

] went to see Misa P le the next diy upon us for some expression of rezret, by 
and took her completly by suprise , for asking if it was not sad that he wis gone 
sue had not heen to se Mia Matilla for two and saymg, 
dasa { “To think of that pleasant div last June, 

“And now Toamuat yo bul wath you, my wher he seemed so well! And he might 
dear, for T promised to let bar know how have hved this dozen yeus sf he had not 
Thomas Hothreal went on and Timi scary gone to thit wicked Paris, where they are 
to anv his hous keepar has sent ine word to always hung Revolutions” 
day that he hasnt longtolive Poa Jhomas! She paused for some demonstration on ow 
That journey to Paros wos quite too mugh part J siw Miss Matev could not spe ak, she 
for hon Jia housekeeper says he dias hardly was trembling so navously , so T sad what 
ever ben aound his fields simee bat past sity (Toa ally felt’ and after a call of some dura- 
with his hands on hay khuces am the conmting , tion -all the time of which T have no doubt 
house notre adimg or anythin but only say Mies Pole thought Miss Matey received the 
mg, What a wonderful aty Pas wis! Pana news very calmly —our visiter took her Jeave 
has much to answer fo, itatos killed my But the effort at sclf control Miss Matey had 
comm Thomas, faa bettar anmun mever'!male to comeent her f clings— 2 concealment 
lised” ‘she practised oven with me for she ls neva 

“Does Mine Matilda ld iow of Tis dimes 2% 4 jada t> Mi Holbrook crun, Uthough the 
naked Po —anew liyht wto the cause of her book he wave har hes with ber Pible on the 
mndiapoattion dawnin, upomoame — Dart to ditth table by her bedside she dil not think 
be mire, yea! Basa t she tell yea? TP det Dheard her when she aked the little milinea 
her haow a fortmezht wo comer when fist of Cranford to make her caps something bhe 
T heariof it) How od), che chounllnt hue the Honourable Mis Jumesons, or that I 
told you! ! noticed the reply— 

Not at all, T thought, but Todid not say “Tut she wous wid ws’ espe miim?” 
anything To odelt)  lmost guilty of havine © Oht Lo only meat som thing ino that 
apie too cuttously into that tender hour stvle not widows cf cons , but rathar ihe 
and Twas not going (> speak cf ats a oaetsy| Mrs Jamieson? 
metidden Miss Mites b \ vod fi om ull the Jus cflart at conc dment was the br- 
woild  toushered Moss Pole aint) Visas Mall annie of the tramuloas motion cf howd) and 
taldaa tthe dhawime reom ound then deft} hands which Phove seen ever smmce mm Mass 
them alone Bat PE owas not stapaincd whan’ Mites 
Martha came (> mv bed reem door ty ask} The evemme of the diy on which we heud 
me to go down to dinner ale: for that of Mi Holl ool s deuth Miss Mutilda was 
musaus hal one of her bud hetda hes She very alent and thouchtfal uftar privers she 
came into the drawing roam ut tea tame but culled) Marthe bak and then she stood un- 
was evidently an eflort to hal, md watt pcertam what to 91 
mikcup fa some repron hil ft cling ajamst |) ‘S Muthatl’ she sud at lust, yon me 
her late mister, Maa denkyns vdach had been |young —a nd then sh made so long 1 pause 
troubling har all attaanoon und for which she that Martha, to remind her of her halt fimshed 
now felt pomtent, she hept tdlling me how s utence dicpped i courtesy, ind sar l — 
good and how clover Deborah was im he © Yer ploise, maim, two md twenty list 
youth , how she used to settle what gowns thar dof October please, ma’an’ 
they were to wear at all the puties (lamt, 6 And parbaps, Mutha von may sometime 
ghostly ideas of dim puis fu away in the meet with ue voung man vou hke, md who 
dintance, when Misa Mateyv and Miss Pt lelhkh svou Lchd six vou wae net to hue 
Were young’) and how Deborah and her followers bat at you meet with such a young 
mother bal st uted the beneht socuty for the {mun and tell me, md | td he as respectabh, 
poor, and tiunghe ils cooking an] cl Fe have no objection to his connng to see you 
sewing , and how D-borah had oice danced !onceaaweck = 6 Grand forlud' said she in a 
with a lord, and how she used to visit at Su low yore, that I should grieve any young 
Peter Arley's, and trv to remodd) the qmet hearts” She spuke ns if she were providing 
rector) establishment cn the plans of Arley for some distant coutingency, and wis rather 
Hall where they hept thirty servants, and startled when Martha made ha ready eager 
how she had nursed Mise Mitey through a answer — 
long, long tlneea, of which Thad neyer heard =“ Please maam, there’s Jim Hearn, and 
before, but which I now dated in my own he’s a joiner, making three-and sixpence 
mind as following the digmussal of the amt of a-day, and six foot one in his stockinz-feet, 
Mr Holbrook So we talked softly and please ma’am , and if you'll ash about lim 
quietly of old times, through the long to-morrow morning, every one will give him 

| : a character for steadiness , and he'll be glad 
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eee to come to morrow night, I'll be 
nud” 

Though Miss Matey was startled, she sub 
mitted to Fate and Love 


CHIPS. 


MY UNCLL AND MWY ALNT 


“Sir,—It 1s a cunous fact, wd one which 
I do not see mentioned in your iecent paper 
upon that rem uh vble und exccllent in dividual 
‘My Uncle, (in number cighty nine of House 
hold Words, ) thit wu Bi ince the same person 
I~ finuhauly known as My Aunt ind thit 
when a gentlamiu in Pars has ple lgcd his 
W itch, in order to 1 use a hittle rewly cosh for 
the expenses of the © unt a, to the question— 
“Odest votre moutre ? (Where 1s your watch 2) 
he will reply, Lile cst chez ma Linte (It is 
at my Aunts) T.emun 


“Un des Neveux de ma J mte 
‘et de Mon Oncele ’ 


ANICDOTIS OL WONKTYS 


During a shat stay cn the Pssequibo, 1 
litle monkey of th Jachowu Ras tithe, in 
1¢turn for some shght attention F had shown 
hun, pevmittel me so far t> gun his tivou 
vad confidence, thit he wis scl tom away from 
my person , indeed, he tre ate] ime like one 
macntionc 1 by a distinguished traveller which 
every morming sized on a pig belonging to 1 
missicn on the Ormoco, wi rode on its back 
during the whole day, while it wandered bout 
the sivannihy im search of fool = Nothin, 
pleased him better thin to puch cn my 
shoulder, when he would cnenmcle my mck 
with his lon, hany tal umd accomp uy me 
wnoall my rambles [lis tal formed 3 n> 
very agtceable nechcl oth, with the thermo 
meter above one hundiel degrecs but he 
seeined so disappoiniid when I refused to 
carry him that it was impossible to leave him 
belund Ln appear anec ee wis puticululy 
engaging—squutel like in form—with a light 
brown coat slightly tinged with yellow, ind 
arms and legs of 1 reddish cwt—ple wingly 
coutrastang with a pale face, and small blach 


muzéle, the expressive and merry twinkle | 


of his sparkhng black cye betokencd fun, 
ro,zuery, and intelligence Lhe Jackowai Ris 
mca herec race, and approach the carnivora in 
their habits and dispositions One rcason of 
our intimacy was the samcness of our pursuits 
-~both being entomologists, but he was a fit 
more indefatigable inseet-huntcr than mysclf 
He would sit motionless for hours amon, the 
branches of a flowermg shrub or tree, the 
resort of bees and butterflies, and suddenly 
seize them when they httle expected dange: 

Timid in the preseuce of strangers, he would! 
usually fly to the branches of a neighbour-, 
ing tree at their approach, uttering a plaintive | 
cry, more resembling a bird than an animal | 
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He was apt to k tioublesome, even to me, 
unless I found lim some amusement, this 
tortunately was not dithcult , for his whole at- 
tention W428 Soon enziosse | by a flower, or by 
a leaf trom mv note book, which he would 
industiiously pull to picces, and throw on the 
surface of the witer, cunestly witching the 
fragments with his quick blick tye, as they 
glidid away 

At otha times, when sitting on my shoulda, 
he ww an incessant plague, twitching the han 
frum my head by twos and threes, fillmg my 
cas with fragments of plants and other rub- 
bish, und trking am aicivws pleasure im holdin 
on by those members when the boat furehe 
and he wis in danzer of fallmg I think ut 
was one cf the same family that Humboldt 
foun l capable of recognism,s as resemblances 
of then ciiyinds oven uncolourcd zoological 
diiwines, and w ull stretch out ats hand to 
ende wou t> cipture the bees and prase- 
hoppas Iwas unable t> test the srzacity 
of my hlth coamrile os the cnly accessible 
work with enorivings wis vcopy of Schom- 
bughs  Lishes cf Guia,’ antl, when 1 
showcd Jinn the plitcy, he manifested no 
sins of a hnowlcdge of uny of lus tmny com- 
prtiiots never, ee u4, having seen them 
Ife was drewdtully vfiud of getting himself 
wet putidulaly his hands und feet, in this 
respect she wing avery diffurent disposition to 
tluye Jong hued black monkey, belonging 
to vtiumily settled a short distance from our 
res1 lence 

Lhis uumu- om olycct of the greatest 
terror to the litth Jackowinki, from his 
having ¢ usht lum one diy and ducked him 
in the aiv i—wias onc of the mest tractable 
wd doeil To ever remember having met 
He was im the habit of aceciupanying hin 
master me alk his tishing and shooting cx- 
peditions, tiking his allotted scat im the 
canoc, and plying lus small paddle for hours 
together with the utmost grevity and com- 
posure , Ul the while hee ping cxcellent time, 
ind beings never “out of stroke” Jake lis 
companions, he would now and then dip the 
h adh of his paddle in the water, to destroy 
the squciking grate of the dry surface, and 
azun woull lean o «2 the side and wash his 
diis domestic habits were perfectly 
human The faat thing cvery morning he 
cleansed his tecth, by taking a mouthful of 
water, and using his tinger as a tooth brush , 
like the othe: members of the family, whom 
he also imitated in then daily bath in the river 
Perhaps one at least of these peculiaritics was 
not entircly imitative, 18 a credible authonity 
(Captain Stedman, im lus ‘ Narrative of an 
Lxpedition to Surmam ’) assures us that he 
once saw a monkey at the water's edge, rinsin,z 
his mouth, and appearing to clean his tceth 


with his fingers 


As for my little friend, I tended to brmg 
him home, but the day before my departure 
he suddenly decamped We were taking our 
usual trip up the ercek, and I was just thinking 





of returnmg, when, on roundmg a sharp bend 
in the tortuous channel, 7 percenved two 


jackowinkw sitting ou a branch about (wenty 


yards distant, aa yel unaware of our vicinity, 
and frum thetr chattering and zrimaccs sectm- 
ingly engaged im some murmomal squabble 
Anxious to obtain a spe itucn for stufling, I 
fired at one, which pros do io be the male, 
who dropped to the gr unl 

When he sin his brother fall he seemed in 
stantly to undarstand that J wis a murderen 
He took imum late revenge He sprang to 
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silently and steadily upon the scene of riot 
A crnsh of revellers upon the staircasg, 
Half past eleven , all the miost important 
people having now entered—except myself— 
it 18 quite time for me to follow to the ball- 
room 

A vist room ‘Think of the Great Exhi 
bition, if you want a notion of it and take 
off a discount for cxaggeration Walk t> 
the end of this 100m, aa a dour opens mto 
anoth r bill room almost twice as large = In 
cach of these great halla, there arc rawed 


my shoulda: tere a hindful of bur trom my orchestras in which the bands are stationed , 
head, and swiftly Cambered awiy ammonys | and when one band ceases playmg, another 1 


the overhungins branches When TP rccovered |] repared immediitcly to be zm 


from sutpiise at thia unexp cted attack 
he hwl paused in das fazht and) with his 
face turncd towards me was Grinning show 
ing hisshuap ttle tath ad throwms down 
glances of fercencas melo hate In mothe 
instant he was purauings th female whose 
Plaintive twitterinzs were distinetly andible 
am whe acampered away amone the tre In 
the course of Caine 
console the widow and fre from shackles 
and reatramts is pt bably at this moment 
quietly enjoying a ommrid hte in his native 
woods 
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\ MASAITD BAL 


Ti son bitterly cold ni ht and th anow 
which has bean for tha ¢ Lave tami low down 
upon the reofa and pay monts cf Vien 
tumbles down upon ~ Fhe theatres 
which get through them porfoamane by 
half past nme oar close | oalr ady and there 
wadullnewim th maftled strccts 1 
to go out asia tuted min andus the toket 
LT have bought for a Mashed Ball at the 
palace The sak oof tickets for such balls 
which take phice vow and then durin. the 
Winter ruses cnonuous sums Which te ap 

led to chamtsbl pup scs 


case, also to the comf rt of the poor 


Here IT stand ankk deep in snow and look! Dow 


up at the palace all the windows on the rst 
story are bang lighted up and cold sc ntle 
men converging towards the deor trom all 
parta are the mambers of Strawss4 bani 
And now hyhtes have begun to flash about 


the, streets, and misks ate beginning tojor two which T dont mean to pnt 


arrive = Splendid cavnages of the nolulity 
and pomtively some of the lmperial family do 


he no doubt moana cd te | 


ky that the! 
uxury of the rich is mite ( minister m this, | place mys If at her disposal 


Galleries, to 
which you ascend by flights of stairs at «ach 
ond run yr und both the 100ms, and imto 
these galleries open imnumerable 1 and 
SUP par rc ms passengers und out of the way 
Hs whercm y no nity Jose yourself but not 
vourc mpus Masha ue to be found sitting 
in covery Corner, Wherever a mask os, there 
is muse diet 

Youse nethingval uo nora le costume no 
mostrast ssn otk artpaurs of spectacles, 
crwoclly wigs k whe ano b istercas she ats 
(fannth bevatiful musie reigns incessantly 
sup remeover all other sounds Only the lidies 
arc disgiusc |, thea faces ure hidden behind 
lezant hitth black silk miusks and they vie 
with cach other im the costliness and beauty 
of than costumes md dominoes The men 
waoalloin simple cvening dreas they walk 
vbout) defencel ss game and viel lb sport im 
tun dance to the dames and damads Mest 

{th munisters ave here—wr we ate ady gentle 
men With bald heads or gray haw Bach of 
them aa sursctude | Ly a awanm of misks— 
prin esses perhaps—millin ry perh ups— and 

(do othem oar evidently mikmg wry 
mouths at what thev are cblzed to hear 
Jhin wthe tam for home truths The ladies 
uamirled bill mah good use of then dis 
eure ind aeatter ubout) their wholesome 
nusehief abundant, 

A vimouin black int gold beckons to me 
You are an 
the vision says, ‘ I know you” 
madam?’ bx your awkwird 
NERS (re Biitons awkward?) * Yes, 
and wearisome Go you are not amusing 
Like care of vour gloves they uc so large 
that I tea they wl fall off > Ihe vision 
luughs at me and vanishes = I[ have a secret 
I did 
think that those inveteries were locked up in 
mv bosom If vou ever happen to be at 


I aghishm an 


é 


not disdain to be am ng the first arrivals!) Vienna, with some secrets m your keeping, 
The beaw from the suburbs, ina hight fivere and desire to know whether you hold them 
Actresses and officers in their broughams safe, go to a Masked Rall ooking voices, 
ledges trom the country, drawn by merry behind black silk masks, will very much sur. 
hittle horses, frshing through the snow, and! prise you with some samples of the penetra- 
yinghng belly over the harness A chaos of’ tron proper to a sex which seems, in Vienna, to 
lights, a coachman, and the long poles of be made up of Blue Beard wives Twenty 
sedan obairs in the way of a chaos of legs, ladies honour me with mmute details of the 
hata, shoulders, coach tops, and everything contents of one apartment in my mind, which 
cise, powdered with snow that tumbles I had considered quite a patent safe, with a 
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fastenmg like that of the box in the talisman 
of Oromanes. 

The night wears on , at three o’clock the in- 
strumental music ceases, but the music of the 
mischievous and mer1y tattlers still continues 
to be ringing im all ears, and making them te 
tingle Every man is destined to go home 
abundantly informed and ciuittuscd upon the 
subject of his foibles Until sia o clock sup- 
ping, and taking tea and coflte will continue, 
and the relish for amuse ment will be as heen 
as ever Nobody 1s dinemg— nobody his 
danced , thiat 14 no put ot the busmess At 
length, the multitude has dwindled down toa 
fuw strasgleis , the remainder of the Clonks | 
und coats, and wrippers ire brought out and 
scattcred, as so miny hints to then possessors, 
inthe middle of the great room We unme | 
diately dive and scr umble for them In mother 
hour, the hghts are put out, ubis ove, and L 
travel home over the snow 


ADV ERIISEMENIS 


NotmvG im the world cquus the quiet 
Cunest unconsaeus manner in which a Gar 
man commits an absurdity An Pu clishman, 
when he mikes hamself midiculeus has gone 
rally some uncisy perception of the fut, r 
Jaman never has Solemn un aspecting 
suophaty ys the muk of histac bven Ins | 
Vanity as grave ound ov Cecriman curds his 
monust tiche, or twists himsclf into the shape 
of 1 Z to sec how his cout sits bohind, with ¢ 
xober unsmiling Jooh, hud to mizing He 
makes love und reuls triscds both with the 
yam face 

I saw ve produced, in Hous hold Words, a! 
hitth while uso, some cf the strunce advertise 
ments which our stercal frends send by 
the handful to them newsprpers Pet ame 
wend a few more, travel ted faithfully from 
apers that have passed through my hands 
hoe m Vienna Advertisements for wives 
wid hhustands ae very pumeroug und varied 
Phair nature is, however, tolerably well known 
T shall content myself with dropping one or 
two, as We pass on to the mor imtcresting 
details of the processes of courtship throu,rh| 
the adsertining columns = [fare 33 one which, 
doubtless, was well caleulated to touch the 
heat of qezelles not mmidisposal to wed 4 
market gardener, who cullivated tobacco, for 
which he wanted a market 


‘A THIRTY-FIVE YRAR-OLD youn. min of 
stndious disposition, aud a minister d enployc, 
wishes to meet with a person of ripe ycars, 
who his several thousand florins at her own 
thaposal She will hive a hfe tree from ¢ ac in 
med other i1cspect than keeping a Tobacconist 8 
shop 


F N N, prompt to calm any apprehensions 
on the score of bigamy, advertises that he, 
“A SINGLE Man, and an Impertal-Royal Hun- 
pan Officer of State, wishes to marry a 
veantiful and accomplished lady with eight 
thousand florins,” 
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Feanng, apparently, a heavy pull on lus 
exchequer, he requesta the beautiful herreases, 
applying for his hand, to yay the postage of 
then letters. 

“Invitation TO WEDLCCh A widower of 
seaty years old, of a fim yet pleasant dis 
sition healthy and strong in body, who has 
served in the Imperial army and teccived a 
good service pension of four guineas yenrly,” 
(I translite also the money ) “ possessing, 
Inoreover, i small trade, and being the father 
of a littl eke ven year old daughter, wishes, 
without futher: hestition, to marry  Herc- 
upon well reflecting persons are to address 
ROR MH of cetera 

Reflection mi ht suggest the imprudence of 
murving an old man cven with four guimeas 
vycrrot independent property , but the ad- 
vertisar, ovidently looking for a nish of ladies 
alter so desnble a husband, mswers thet 
lmpaticnce before hand by appending to the 
ofr of Iimsclf “AV B—t Aailuay all the 
nay”? 


J will pass over the angry vdvertise ments 
fic Voateauch other by sentlamen who quarrel, 
und about all aannce of other things with 
Which wom bnland are not at all famnlar 
inadvetdising columns = Hereisanedd one — 

‘LHAP IHiGh OLD CINITRMAN, with the 
bud he ud ind spectacles, who on Monday, the 
27th mst made sn h ow nome im the Court 
Thevtre, by laughing Joudly during the per- 
formance, wud subsequently gioammy and 
crying, to the greu disturbance of other 
people, is begged to capress his feclings more 
quictly for the future” 


Laitle matters of this hand, too, let us pass 
over, and procced to some specunens of court- 
ship by advertisem nt Young ladies, bere- 
ubouts min t really be newspaper readers, if 
they would not miss huewing when an offer 
may b midcjora love letter addressed to them 
In order to Cnsure a limit to the number of 
my apecnnena, C will judiaously change the 
imtuius, and give you neither more nor less 
than ai abecedaere of manifest affection 

A “ro Emtrit Sidthe heart | Worno 
A thousind thinks for rclict Much anxiety 
tbout July * * *! Loves she me?” 


‘Manem oni 11 Lrororpint Cur pb’ Aner 
is most humbly prayed to send a letter tor her 
slave B to the post office ” 

Here would have bern an overmght, uf 
Miss D haa not read her paper 

“To Marry, on notrto Marry? That 
if the momentous question from C to D” 


D, however—Deborah, doubtless—sees the 


question popped, and puta an advertisement 
into the next moruing’s pape 


“Wren on woere? T'rom to D, toC” 
By a later advertisement we are tuld, that 


the answer to “ When or where?” has been 


left for D, at the post ofhce D, doubtless, us 


changed to C. by this tame, 
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E. says, “To Misa P vow R I will do 
whatever you wish, ef you will only issue your 
commands fiom a litth neare: ™ 


Tle objects to letters and desires an inter-. 
view , on the other hind, ia thankful for 
a ic ter, as he ought tu be 3 


“ Hion-tors anp Graciots Dawe, I have 
just received your honoured letter of this 
month, and alrealy fully considered your im - 
vation Lwas touched to the heart at the 
delay of your fettur Cruel Fate, cruct post: 
office! Wall too wall,do T undarstand such | 
painful nape liments t> om bhas! Deep an 
my he ut .row the thinks for yout remem | 
Yrane J have the greatest anxiety to see! 


you, til when, think of me sometimes 


“ToG Tauffer much, both physic dly and. 
morally Why cuc fa the dam or the fall 
omnibus? Pid TP onot wait {1 you im the 
gi¢cn wood and is not Sanday the nly day of 
ny freedom? H° 


“Todir Lavy who cauclt tobe dressed in 
white ot bluc 


famt nlins rtanite 


Ani inaenttyn bar ts Wary Se 


Thirteen Sundays fiave becn days without 
neun! ‘Lhateen hopes m half put twelve 
have been fost! Stall salt keeps the meat 
frosh, and desnc keeps love young ! Sheltered 
arc ny happy hopes, the ‘Ae wers . tthercd 
hy mchild dhe lon racturn to lust Put 


winter brings me the hope cf spring She 
therefore signs herself J 
J ospurtively whs fo othe alboss cf 


his pet, who, porbaps, 13 on a visit to 
Vienna 


“Po cae riticy Poss, Misr 
you mew now! Maioa 


K, from Petruchios Kiatherun, perhaps, 
to a de pondent advartiser 


“Tol, As for your d span Doaw nothing 
of at and dont mean to wine tovou  Itas 
all ataff kh 


* Reqgtpst worthy ct luewarnk Mo woull 
be satisfied to assouate himsclt with a youns 
n@aden or widow, antl thus commence an 
acquaintance which might ripen mt» mati 
mony Also, he wants v putner i dos busi 
hesa with from one hundicd and fitty pounds: 
Ww two hundred pounds’ . 

M wevidently getting a taste for society | 
of else he is nor lil, hke N, “an BpucatKD 
LADY,” Who bluntly advertises her ‘ dese to 


Where do 


“A Demale Cigat holdes, 
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believe Shall your manicn write without 
eni ent? Tins say soon to R To 
morrow I return there, alas!” 


“ToS Oh,you little sully thing! What 
am I to de with Johanna’s reticule? T ’ 


“To THE TWENT? YEAR OLD BLONDE young 
lady Toam arrived Will come next weck, 
at the samc tuue to the same place V” 

Viois wsued by a lady sigming herself 
“that he need be 
under no unciwincss as to the suce as of his 
nuit 


“ Betovrp W lo day wa ternble thought 
for me! Fvery gleam of sunshine talls on 
inyheut hke joys Kvery cloud hangs over 
Wolke sorrow Wilt thou come? Lt wet, 
seruple not to take a hukucy coach 1 will 
pa) 

Ihe lover who spont ucously offers to pay 
for a hackney couwh, should be transformed 
intoahushbund witheut lossof tine § Beloved 
W sohas doubtless, huried to become beloved 


iwift, that is to say af Wo owas wine 


‘ Youve Wowan, Dawaity our} tter &” 
\ as esxtigmely cross, one cin perecive 
Not so however Y¥ 


To chr Swiring Tap who upon the 
Jovelr t day an sami, aid of my hie, drove 
to Garatz 

In the deptha of my soul 1s your umage 
aruen  lruth und LE hnow ¢ wh other How 
lovely atthou All the hopes ofimy life we 
In kon Jown af T cannot sce you at cleven 
echo bo onth 7th ct September Lou were 
the suuslune cf my divs Oh! why aac yeu 
clouded ! 

BI nesstilln flow rmet jy +? 
‘ y 3 

These ate all literal translations ot adver 
tisemunts, and soo this concluding one from 
4, that crooked doz, who being left to walk 
last, sucers it his company 

‘ Nor ro be Oventoonrp When I wish 
to write cheaply to iny one I just put in an 
advertisement It only costs tour florins—a 
mere nothin, 4 


Now Ready, price 2d., 
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buy a Litle business ly means of murying the | WHAT CHRISTMAS IS TO EVERYEODY 


proprietor,” 

“ToQ Iwasthere Sorry T saw nobody 
Look to the opposite window this after 
hoon P” 


“at Unroraiven, canst thou remain so 
lon 
godlike word—-I pardon, leat: you should be 


~me I got your two lettera. Anything but 
aving m¢! My trust 1s in your truth This 
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TRISH BALLAD SINGERS AND IRISH 
STREET BALLADS. 


Trius is Fair-day in our Irish market town. 
On every road, pour in flocks of rheep, droves 
of cattle (many of them of the old country 
breed, small and rough), aud pigs; the latter 
for the most part comme singly, with hay- 
rope to jerkimg hind leg. At every convenient 
brovk or hedge side, country girls don the 
shoes and stochings they have been carrying 
su far in a bundle: partly for eeonomy’s 
sake, partly because they ean walk with 
more ease barefoot ; mainly, m order that 
they may enter the fair with unduumed lustre 
of black, and spotless white or blue. At an 
outskirt of the townspreads the “ Fair-Green,” 
bordered with hovel ; its expanse of mire 
thickly trodden with hoof and brogue—men 
shouting, swearing, bargaining, wheie the 
Invistened penny simites and re-smites the 
rugged palm ; beasts lowiny, bleating, bellow- 
ing, braying, neighing, aud squeaking. JTorses 
with ribbon on neck dash recklessly to and 
fro; multitudinous horns threaten, parried 
and punished by innumerable sticks, Who 
heep all those asses?) Are they never cur- 
ried 7 In good svoth they are ill-used. There 
we few whiskey-tents, but this is because 
wople prefer to drink elsewhere ; for many 
have “ iruke their medal ”—in other words, 
forgotten Father Mathew—long ago. 

Down the street, it is all a moving crush of 
carts, beasts, potatoes (not quite extinct yet), 
corn-sacks, and human beings. There are 
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lar mode to the highest bidder, alludes, some- 
what haughtily, to the flimsiness of slop goods; 
Cheap John, a stentorian and brazen outlaw, 
declares that none of Ade customers can say, 
“ Be merciful to the man that wore this last ! 
—I wonder what he died of !” and kindling 
with the sympathy of hig audience, shoota 
forth a que surpising volley of humour and 
wit; rich, ready, genuine, and making advan- 
tage of passing oecurrences. Then, of a 
sudden, he slides imto business again—*“ Tl 
not have even one-and-cight, one-and-seven 
—(Don’t stop me, mua’am), one-and-six, 
seventeen, siiteen, fifteen !"—~and at last 
sells the new fancy vest, which he has tried 
on himself ever so often, at ninepence ; or, 
| perhaps, cannot sell it after all, and, flinging 
lit by, onee more unfolds the three yards nid 
a half and a bit ot suspiciously-measured 
linen, which he whacks with well-managed 
wand to prove its soundness, 

A more quiet company of merchants— 
amongst whom, years ago, Cheap John the 
First arose like a1ed revolutionist— continue 
to pitch their tents hard by. The Stannens 

| (stuudings) are conveniently ranged over the 
gutter on cach side of the street, with roofs of 


| patched canvas, sack-cloth, or motley countet- 


pane, stretched on rickety poles, or rounded 
with osiers; whereunder are spread the daz- 
cling treasures of cheap cutlery and jewellery ; 


distorting amirrors in red frames; round 


pewter-cased ditto capable of being propped 
up and fulded artfully ; gallowses a é. sus- 
| penders), and broad belts of coloured web— 


men in blue coals, flat cloth caps, old brown! deemed wholesome wear by country youths ; 
hats ; matrons, in blue cloaks, red shawls, a, little blue and yellow covered song-books ; 
cloak or two of the old-faxhioned red cloth, | Lives of Saints, mixed with spelling-books and 
white caps, white kerchiefs on head, red ke1- | /téeed-a-ma-daisves (Reading-made-easys) ; and, 
chiefs ; maidens, with hair of brown or sable in a corner, three or fuur second-haud volumes 
Spanish gloss, or, more ambitious, in bonnets|—perhaps one of Urquhart’s “ Habelais,” 
with fluttering ribbons and flowered shawls. ! Dublin edition, and two of “The Justice of 
Yet these, too, found their last mirior, per-; the Peace, published in 1623; which latter 


haps in Pie’s Pool there above; coming 
thence no longer barefoot. 

At all corners and points of vantage, apples 
are offered energetically to the public ; at a 
few, cakes and “ sweet-rock.” Elevated on carts 
without horses, the auctioneers of old clothes, 
and the Cheap Johns of new mre make 
their appeals to the crowd, and their appa- 
rently ferocious verbal attacks upon each other. 
Auctioneer, who is licensed and sells in regu- 


Vou Iv. 


the stannen’-keeper recommends to your 
attention as “an entertaining romance ;” 
and, on being, with some trouble, undeceived 
on this point, says he’s no scholar (meaning 
ars he can’t read), but that’s what he bought 
it for. 

At our elbow, a ballad-singer, a young wo- 
man in old plaid cloak and very old straw 
bonnet, strikes up, with a sweet Connaught 
lisp, and slightly nasal twang, “ The Sorrowful 
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Lamentation of Patrick Donohue”—with the 
words “Come all you tender Christians !"—~ 
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[Goudncted by 


Notwith- 
all we hear about penal laws, the 


round the corner of the next lane. 
standing 


and soon summons around her a ring of liberty of the subject is sacredly, almost super- 


listeners, She will sing da capo ux lung as 
the ballad appears to draw «tiention and cus- 
tom, and then she will change it or move off 
to another part of the fair. 

The hour of melody seems to have struck ; 
for, not far away we discover a second circle 
united by Orphean attraction. And here our 
cusiosity is raiacd by the comment of a man 
who seems to be tearing himaelf away from 
the influence. The best ballad-singer this, he 
declares, that he has heard these twenty 
years! To which another, assenting, says, 
“ In troth, it’s worth a ha’penny to hear him 
zo over it, let alone the paper.” The min- 
strel is found to be # tall, sad, stooping man, 
about thirty-five ; his song, to the very fa- 
vourite tune of “ Youghal] Hai bour,” is about 
two faithiul Jovers ; Fin vucal excellence con- 
sists im that he twirlk cvery word peversl 
timea round his tongue, wrapt in the notes of 
a soft, husky, tremulous voice, “In this style 
of gracing——wlich is considered Iughly artis- 
tic, and for which, T believe, “ humuuting ” 18 
the country phrase—the words are delivered 
somewhat ax follows : 


This pay wr diseoo vowyoor erecd with sich foo 
OUCY-OOTEE OF PAS -AYIZIN, 
Ther may ayn they ay apre-ayx caprayss'd go 
ho o-0 oledrrrr, 
That fau-hor to lee sen too oo ther caw aw he 
on-vairagy ay ashin, 
My che ee an clinay aheesy ashin was for too oo 
hoo-hoo draw aw-haw-1c aw a ucerrrrr. 


That is to say; 


This par discourstd with such forec of raysoning, 
Their meaning they expressed so cleat, 

That for to listen to ther conversation, 

My inelination way for to draw nea. 





Orging our slow way through the crowd, 
we come within carshot of a dieiller strain, 
which proceeds from two female vocalists, 
standing face tu face, and yelling down 
one another’a throats. Agrarian _ politics, 
this time, and nut of the most wholesome 
sort! ‘That country lout—who tenders Ins 
copper with swaggering bashfulnesa, and, for 
careful preservation of the ballad, rolls it up 
into a wisp between hia hands, and sv thrusts 
it into his pocket—lout as he is, has, not im- 
probably, enough of musical ear avd voice to 
enable him to revive the gh and song 
of those strange damsele, by hia winter fire- 
aide, and at subsequent wakes and gatherings ; 


aptinkling into wild hearts the ignorance 
and foolishness —if it be no woree—of sume 
poor conceited creature who perhaps bribed 
the printer with a few pence to exalt his 
trash into type. 
Does that fine gendarmerie of ours, the con- 
ary, never intermeddie with crime in 
itp rarefied or perce form of song? Seldom; 
aaroely ever, beyoud desiring the offender to 
* move on,” which 


the offender doee-—nas far as. 


stitiously, respected in Ireland. Listen for a 
moment to that vender of china-cement and 
polishing paste, who, rubbing his whitening 
and quicksilver with hie palm on the edges 
of a roll of pence, invites the crowd to turn 
their iron pou into silver, and their sauce- 
pans into shaving-mirrors: adding, that the 
composition is admirable for cleaning up a fire- 
lock—“and if yiz wuz only to take it out 
wanst a year fo shoot an agent wid, yiz 
oughtn’t to grudge the price I’m axin’j— 
ha’pence a-piece, still on, or six for tup- 
pence!” OF course this is mere fun; but we 
must confess, too, that it is freedom of 
speech * 

The muster of ballad-singers, to-day, is above 
the average ; for, see, here 18 another! A little 
elderly mau, wearing a very large and ex- 
tremely elderly hat—his warehouse. He ac- 
companies his comic song with a fiddle, upon 
which he Jeans one of his red weazen cheeks, 
watching with twinkling black eyes the move- 
ments of his left hand on the strings. His 
fiddle 18 cheap-looking and cracked, and_ his 
bow 1s rnended with packthread. When the 
harsh chords cease, sud he lowers the inatru- 
ment slowly from his chin, you observe that 
what secmed to be a continuous self-satisfied 
smile is, in reality, the effect of a dint or mus- 
cilar contraction near lis mouth; and that 
lis expression of countenance is most doleful, 
He stands helplessly with the fiddle under one 
arm, and the sheaf of papers in his hands, 
Let us buy oue of him; and then go home, 
and Jook over a certain sheaf of our own 

athering, of publications in the same hum- 
Je, but not all unimportant, department of 
literature. 

Here is our bundle—some ten dozen of 
the ordinary street ballads of Treland ; com- 
prising, we have reason to think, specimens 
of-almost every sort at present in vogue in the 
rural districts ; that is to say, all Ireland, ex- 
cept two or three of the largest towns with 
their immediate neighbourhoods, which have 
local and towny ballads of their own. The 
are, of course, “printed on gray paper with 
cvarse type,” headed with most incompatible 
woodcuts, and filled with instances of every 
kind of ¢t Fpographical error; from mis- 
stupping and mis-spelling to omissions of words, 
linea, and half-stanzas ; 80 that, while intended 
for the perusal of the humblest, they often re- 
quire (as J once heard a girl complain) “a very 
good scholar to make thim out.’ 

Nearly one-half of the whole number owe 
their inspiration to Cupid—a personage not 
uufrequently mentioned therein by name, and 
conducting about eighty per cent. of his fol- 
lowers to the happiest conclusion. In this 
class of songs, two things are observable, as 

truly reflecting the character of the people: 


* Heard by the writer as stated, 
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first, lawfal wedlock 18 uniformly the aim and 


end second, elopements are very usual, and 
ale considered not in the least objectionable 
Parents are habitually described as the 
natural enemies of true lovers, and, as such, 
1t 18 held not only allowable, but highly praise- 
worthy, to revile, decerve, and even dircctly 
to rob them Yet the romantic o love in a- 
cottage principle which picvails among the 
Romeos and Julets of polite fiction has no 
parallel here, for care 1s always t thon to pio 
vide one or other of the amorous couple with 
“ample means,” and oftentimes the exit 
amount of the dowry 18 impressively men 
tioned Instances of ladies of tortune falling 
in love with young men cf the humble st rank, 
at (in the billad world) catremels trequent, 
sallors and servants, or ‘ daloweny boys, rp- 
pearing to be the most lable to such good 
tortune On the otha hand it somctimes 
happens, but not neatly so often that 1. gen- 
tlaman 13 found liymg his affection and pio- 
perty at the feet of « lowly muden ‘Lhe 
ladies, in truth, arc by much the bolder 
wooers, witness the oldest ind most popular 
ballad wn our collection, which, in the present 
copy, commeuces thus 


Ruse up Walliam O Realy,anl ome along with mi 

J mean for to go wath y no md heave this countis * 

TH leave my fathers dwelling his mon y ard fine 
lawn | 


S> away goes William O Reilly, and lis d ar Mour | 


necn Bawn 


This billad had its rise inom affin that 
happened im the north-west of Jrdand vbout 
aixty-hve years ago William © Reilly, or 
Willy Reilly, a young Citholic farmer, was 
tried at Shyo for the ibduction of Mass 
Folhott, daughter of a genth man of property , 
but the young Jady deposed that she hal 
eloped with Wally cf hor own tree wall, and he 
was thereupon timmphaintly wquitted Ihe 
dact of the Follhiotte bene uaistocrats and of 
high Oringe politics, invested the occurenec 
with a strong puty imtaest, which, com- 
bined with the romantic cucumstances of the 
case gave the bullid un extensive popul unity, 
whichit still ret ums <All over Ulster, ut Ic wt, 
Willy Reilly is a household word, and the 
name—sometunes in the form of Reilly, some- 
times of O’Reilly—has become a stock name 
of the heroes of the ballad makers 

For another mstance lesa iuthorsed hy 
history of this leap year style of courtslnp, 
take ‘ The Admired Love Song of Willian and 


Ehiza, of Lough-Erm Shore” Wilham becomes ! 


servant to “a lady of honour,” who falls in 
love with him, and brings him, first to Dublin, 
and thence to London 
Yor thrie months in great consolation [says 
Wilham ] 
‘Lhas lady she did me adore, 
Saying, my Willy, do not be un-asy 
For leaving Lough-Enn shore. 


oe. | eae 
=a A. misprint for “land,” which is prononnead laws in the 
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Dear Wilhe, youl roll im great eplendom, 
With lords, dukes, and curls of fame , 
You'll conespond with these noble a, 
And you shall be equal the same 


Tn conclumon, Willam , who at first really 
did appear somewhat uneasy, despite the 
splendour promised him, 


Js wed to a great Luoglish lady, 
‘Lhe truth unto you Ll explore 

Ife hopes to roll im great splendour 
Onec more on J ough F rin shore 


Wilham by the wy, 15, out of mght, the 
most popular, lyrically, of Christian names, 

The followmg diumscl 14 no less demonstra- 
tive than the one just disposed of 


¥ias of a nobleman 3 daughter, 
So comely and hands me to hear, 
Her futhes possessed of groat fortune, 
Lull thirty five thousand a year, 
He had but one only daugliter, 
Car jine 1s her name, we me told 
One day fiom her drawing 100m window, —f 
She adniied a young silo: so bold ' 


Hhis cheeks they appearcd hike two roses, 
Has hau was as black as the yet, 
Young Carcline watch d lis departure 4 
Walked :ound and young Willa ™ she met, 
She said © J ma nobleman s daug 2x, 
P saessed of ten thousand 6 4G, 
111 forsake both any father a Yd ather, 
And wud iny young sulor 7" 


Young Ciroline—an inte-¢ ited Bloomer— 
assumes male atiie, md! 
Iwo yours and a half ont He orcan, 
She sailed with her youny> Slor bold 
Qn her retuin, the eget of her novel 
style of dress on her fa ica 8 net ves, 18 de- 


scribed with commendablo¢ 8Mplicaty 


Caroline wont ptrughtway’ to her father, 
Inher jacket and trougse iscf bluc, 

Hove aved hea, and thats ay ment fainted, 
When first she appeared in® [lus] vi w 


He recovers, howe ver, from th * shock com- 


municated by the blue trousers, a" 


They are married and Caroline 4 portidif 
{3 twenty five thousand in gold , 

Son w they are happy and cheerful 
Caroline and her voung sailor bold 


Observe, that by a not uncommon rhythmical 
licensc, the accent of this lady's n ume us shifted 
between the first syllable and the third, aec- 
cording to convenience 

Our next herome hag s t he: heart upon her 
yarents’ “Bonny Labourig Boy,” and pro- 
ceceds thus 


I courted lim for twelve long months, but little did 
I know 

My cruel parents thought to prove our overthrow 

Being coerced— 

Light Lundred pounds and all my clothes I took 
that very night, 

And with the lad that I ador¢d to Belfast I did take 
fught , 

Has love it has entangled me, and that I oan t deny, 

So to Amenca IH go with my bonny lebouring boy. 


- 


{ 


eee 


~ 
Sed 


WRao Nope omormecne trey 


Two ladies with military tastes, and no less 
than five with ungovernable nautical propen- 
sities—in other words, female soldiers and 
snilora—are commemorated in our bundle. 
The narrative of “The Undaunted Female” 
describes how young Marv, who was a damacl 
fair, #0 virtuous and so kind, enlisted in the 
regiment with her lover, and how 


They fought them on the butlej ail the Indians did 
give o'er, 
Did Mary and her Wilham in the late Indian war. 


We muy here takean opportunity of quotin 
from another ballad, a singularly conden 
and simple statement of the tender feelings of 
a young lady whose lover is a military gentle- 
IAL 

When T do awake in the morning, 
My breast it does tremble wath woe ; 


7'o think thal a youth who's so charming, 
dfas such dangerous places to go, 


TX lant verse of “The Handsome Cabiu 
s e 
Loy” ontains a remarkable passage : 


. 


1 man took a buznp Weekes 
Then ot . vk a bumper, and drank “ Suece 


to WF. 
And Ihkewisn 
nor boy,  -v- 


to the enbin bos, was neither man 


~ 


The sailors drinking 
bo indeed profoundly uninte thpea! 
the hypothesis ypen to us that “uit ‘poet 
thought reason ak Ubimportant matter, com- 
pared with rhyme 

In “The 1 auly nod the Sailor,” occurs one of 
the very few bits whtich can be said to possess, 
acciuentally or otherk¥ise, an) meritin thought 
or expression. It is t} his: 


jpaible 






As the Indy and [the] sselor was crossing the deep, 
days the Jady to the a fulor, © You sigh in your sleep. 
“Tonce had a sweet} geart,” the sulor did say, 
“And by ber cruel y Jarents I was sent away.” 

i 


The two fubilowing lines of “ Erin's Lovely 
Home” are «better yet; the speaker is a 
convict :.0° 


The; Fe 1s seven links upon any chain, and every link 
a year 
Beforo I can return agua to the arms of my dear, 


Some of the comic and satirical 
not without spirit; but, as a general rule, the 
style of this class of ballads is even more 
wretched than their typography. In one 
amorous ditty, the lover says : 


A pat are 


I drew up near this lovely maid, 

Alt with a complaisanting smile, 
My heart being captivated quite, 

1 utood and viewed Ler for awhile. 


In another, he avers: 


Yler slender waist and carriage has fractured my 
poor brain. 


A third song commences in language which 
@ printer, or both, have con- 


th ee or 
trived with great sucoees to invest with the confused brains of ite many 


* 
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i} 
Sneelss to Tray, would | 
; were not: 


(Condacted hy 


not uncommon poetical merit of impenetrable 
obscurity : 


Being in the month of May, when all vesitudes 
Was gay; 
A young shepperdess came viewing on her flock. 


And ina fourth the swain inquires of his 


Ah, lovely creature, the pride of Nature ! 
Did Cupid seud you tu the Shanuon side ° 


«hereto, properly enough, 


She then made answer, it’s all [romance, Sir, } 
For you to flatter a simple dame ; 

I'm not so stupid or duped by Cupid, 

So I defy you on me to schame. 


On the whole, mythology has gone much 
out of esteem. Our present collection fur- 
nishes only one thurough specimen of the 
old. classical-allusion ballad style; namely, 
“The Maid of Slievebawn ;” which opens with 
Cupid and Morpheus, and prefers its own 
heroine to Venus with her peacocks, tu the 
Nine Muses, and likewise to Juno, “when 
rawn inher chariot by swans.” The writer, 
to get himself into a pro, frame of mind 


» ae 


Ae 


a aspiration, proposes to “range to and 
ro, f 


yer, 
Reflecting on Cupid, who on me did promise to 
{awn ; 


adding— 


‘m trepanned in love's chaims, and in pain for the 
mad of Sheyebawn. 


He proceeds as follows, in a state of mind 
subluuely distracted . 


The grand hing of Lngland, this beautiful maid he 
had seen, 

He would not Jet Paris deprive that fiir maid of his 
queen ¢ 

To Old Ireland he'd sul to O'Neill at that fair one's 
demand, 

Klis grand Trojan truops he'd cncamp at the foot of 
Shevebawn. 


Let us now turn to the Party Ballads. Of 
these we have fourteen ; sume pvetical, some 
on Church polemics. 

In Jreland, the mass of the people re- 
cognise but two great parties; the one, 
composed of Catholics, patriots, would-be 
relielu these being interchangeable ideas ; 
the other, of Protestants, Orangemen, wrong- 
ful holders of estates, and oppressors in 
general—these also being interchangeable 
ideas. It is true, there are Protestants 
who rank on the popular side, and who, on 
occasion, receive tumultuous applause from 
the common cry. Smith O’Brien and John 
Mitchell were of these; and the Young 
Irelanders exerted themselvea to build an 
Irish party, on other than the old ground 
of priestly Catholicism ; but herein lay one 
cause of their failure. Tae PEOPLE, in the 
heads, could 


Charles Dickens.) 


not, would not, and will not understand 
more than two parties The eceptions ae 
too few to affect their general habit of mind, 
if, deed, the many-headed (when they came 
tu think of 1t) would really trust a Protestant 
patriot, saye in the belief of lus readiness 
to yom the true Church, when the proper 
time should arrive — Such of then own cletzy 
as profess “loyalty,” are considerc 1 to drow 
what they are about 

“Lhe Brave Defenders of the Church of 
Romz,” 13 1n celebration of onc of the boys ot 
the ‘96, who was sent to “ Vandimonds 
land” 

becanse he wash ad kader 
Of Father Murphy 6 Shelmone 1s 


The Reverend Gener Murphy, one of the 
most »cnowned of the chicts of 938, who used 
to hoist of catching the heretic bills in hus 
finera, is offen alluded to m= these ballads 
‘Lins ballad and some of the others wee, 
no doubt, witten muy yous ao, but then 
sentiments arc by no means ont of date , and 
Father Murphys fime vividly survives an 
some of the most recent ¢flusions Jhe fouth 
verse of The Brive Detendas prescnts a 
enzieus Junction of the theoloast with the 
insur ent 


Jor boing a Roman Cath hi Iwas trample loon Ly 
Hanvs biecd 


[me wmmg Henry VIIT] 


And for fighting im defence 
and my creed 

Tiansubstantiaty nis the futh that we dependup n 

Lovk and you wall find it mi the sixth chap of St 


cfiny Col my country, 


John 

As Moses and Jl 4, they told us cf our heavenly 
ehurch, 

That we aim fut ag» sh ould suff r peursecuti n 
much 


Your songs resound the praises of “ brave 
Dr Calill, who ippeus to have sprunys 
mito sudden pupulaity on the strength of 
&ome amiable remarks of the brave Doctor, 
to the efhet, thit there was not a man, 
woman, or child m Fiuce, who would not 
dance with jov at the prospect of a fwourable 
opportunity of plunging a knife into the body 
ot an Englishman Lhe first, is callad “ Lhe 
Penal Law,’ and says 


Biave Dr Cahill he does not despair, 

He wrote some tine letters ou spints to cheer 
Chorus 

Bc sober and steady, and mind what yor re at, 

Its not hike ‘)8,—there 1s something im that 


The chorus to verse three, is varied thus 


lt» not hhe Ballingarry, so mind what you re at, 
or the days of John Mite hell,—there 18 something 
un that. 


“Tt’s not like” 18 a common idiom, um- 
plying that the business will be better 
managed next time. 

The “New Song on the great Dr Cahull’s 
Visit to England,” 1 addiessed tu “you 
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Romans throughout England's nation,” and 
declares the Doctor's object to be to. 


Join as an true combination 
Against a vile hercuc trite 


After several rather tiuculent limes, it ends 
thus 


We have noble fine brave men in F nzlant, 
We have them im lrance and in Spam, 
We have them acioss the Adantic, 
Prepaung to come ocr the mia 
We have noble brave Cahill, ow leader, 
And millions of heroes at home, 
Then why should we longer be craving ® [eraven] 
But fearlessly fight for our own 


In the nevt lay, another doctor divides the 
honows with the gicat Cahill The Poem 
18 called “Doctors Betagh and Cahill,” and 
commences significantly 


Come all you loose young fellows, you know well 
what I mean, 

Prepare yoursclyves m time my boyy, Id have you 
mind the green 

Ihe weather it locks gloomy, I think we re nea 
change, 

An tiitth John, the Depreghaun, ho 13 nearly quite 
d ranged 


Chorus 
Se get your hooks in onder, boys, be ready for your 
work , 
Now 19 your tinue or never, boye, before we ar all 
lished 


“Tattle John,” mcans the Prime Muuster, 
who 1s constantly siiised im the same cuish- 
mg minner The nature of the cxpected 
1¢aping for which the hooks arc to be kept in 
order, 13 made plam enongh a few lines 
farther down 


Tather Vuiphy was aicaper the best Eever seen, 
He reape Laway without delay—be loved the sham 
rock greqn 


Hore 18 a emtion aginst traitors in the 
¢ uup 


Soaf you hue a renper, take care of who you chose, 

Dont be ike me, Master F dward, or vour com von 
will lose 

Lhe traitors nuime was Reynolds—attend to what I 


Bay, 
Before the work 1t was commeneea ne did us all 
betray 


In conclusion, Eighteen Hundred and Fitty- 
two, the year of hope and dread, 15 thus 
alluded to 


That holy prophet as 1 call, Dr Betagl was his 
name, 

Lhe lust sermon he preached wag in Itusemary Jane, 

Many signs, he said, and tokens through the stagons 
we would see, 

Large hail with heavy lghtungs after 47 1¢ would 
be 


In Fighteen Hundrd and Ten, he propliemed, us 
true 
That Ireland would flourish 2n the yearlifty two, 
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He prophesied America for ua our nghts would gan, 
In epste of Engiand’s pertidy thev ‘ll burst our galling 
(han 


The “New Hunting Song” ws an allegory 
Brought to the bar of zo: loyic d science, it an 
rather faulty , for it 10 preacnts the “Scerpion” 
in the charactor of abe wt of the chase pur- 
sued with horn and hound Neither can the 
geographical details of tlus ballad escape 
emticiam Phe seorpiun i hunted tu Athlone, 
Kallaloe Hinover, Dover, the rocks of Gub- 
valtar, and a fow other localities, until finally 
tun down ito the Red Sea 


And te yoin the chase from every plac 
bh sportsmen they wall gather 
from Amentea, both France and Spam 
In spite of wind or weather 
"the bravest hunters that can be, 
Brave Cajal has them sclected, 
he, dc 


“The Herocs of 98" announces ite subject | 


waite tile and as mote happy ina tolerably 
relevant illustration than most of its fellow 
lynes deine headed with a woodcut repre 
senting Aan nung a aword through the 
body of another man 6 Para's Hill,or Pam 4 
Glory, as of simuilit amport , referring with 
opprobinun to Strongbow, Ohver Cromwell, 
Dutch Bill, und other hustonieal characters by 
whom “we were wrecked with tomnmentation 
The noticeable part of this ddlid is) the 
path at the ond of at ghunugly diferent fiem 
the rest of the atutl 


Now, to conclud nb ond kong Lf to Queen 
Vict atu, 

And that we may see our nati free from vil Whog 
ir fory, 


May plenty samale roaud Forins Tole 
frecdann flows 
May all agree im uty, and trols and quarrds perish 


iny peace anid 


This cacmphifies the tuck of mouth honour 
made inveterate am the Jiish § nuollien,’ by 
lang contact with supenors to whom they 
feel no trac submission 

An truth, the mass of the lash people, pol- 
tically considered, have not ont te ir or even 
semi-transparent notion about ther miry 
ances, OL wishes, or aims, or means, or loves, 
vr hates, beyond this that they reeognis 
ma wy, two parties, loonnng im muaty 
antayonism , and would (if excited to the 
proper ynrtch) do anything they could think 
of, or that any one could put into thar heads, 
to get the better of rue oturR parry Then 
agitators have crammed them with unseru 
pulous rbetome, and have found ynorance 
the best aa of that sort of food They 
are a lark i of units cohermg externally by 
the mouldings of habit , destitute of a vital 
bond, o1 common purpose If, at tunes, thu 
people assume the shape and motion of a 
commuu:ty, the force 13 still external, and, as 
it were, galvanic ; for the immedtate conse- 


ueRos its withdrawal is a relapee into has hecome aterect 
fragmentary feebleness. 
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gounce 
sent his bulitt 


[Conducted by 


“The Insh Emigrant’s Address to his Irish 
Landlord,” exults in the turning of the tables, 
by which their “honours,” the landlords, are 
tu be reduced to the poor-house and Indva 
Buck (Indian-corn porndge) It 15 sung to 
the tune of “O Susanna, don’t you cry for 
m¢,” and opens thus 


Im now gmug to a country whi rn 
From Poor rates Tt be frec, 

Por poor Inland s going to the dugs 
As fast a4 fast can be, 

you know youd like to stop me, 
So Til do it on the sly 

With me TD) tahe a hiadf years rent, 
Your Floncur—wont you cry 


This ballad, tre wang, not without sarcastic 
force, of passin, events and sharp actualities, 
must sink fast into the curs of its audicnees, 
and somewh dt deeply too The copy we quote 
was purchase | from two women, smgine it 
londoual shill throu, h ov town on a fan o1 
muhet day ‘They seemed to hive plenty ot 
eager customers and more attentive leteiors 
Tt appears worth while ty add sume further 
trxtruts 


ldont televe Py d the amt 
Within th Ja t thice yearg, 
Ands Eew oy ur Ef nou 
Some tufle of arrears 
Pinent: mn this, because J think 
Aco Lhh te suv peod bye / 
Porth» anears Phave than snug 
Yurdaw domty way 
Chorus 
Q yout Honour —the bor house as your dait, 
Before Uk thos by fame died, your chauider bre ths 
you heart 


“Your dart,” 15 vernaculu for “your 1e- 
> Vorse five, relates how his Honour 


Tor fear Jd star the corn, 

But his ¢ftorts Uhiey did fail, 
For] tied him in the barn, 

Aud that miyht 1 took leg baal 


Verse seven, proceeds— 


1 hope your Honour mey have luck 
When all the countrs 5 waste, 
And when they give out door relief, 
May your Honour git a taste 

But it they build a unison 
For the landlerds thirt tu flv, 
And you git m—shy, then I tink 
Your Honour necd not ory 


And, m concluding, thw Insh emigant 


(who us a very different character from the 
sentimental one who rits upon the atile) sings 
narcastically . 


Now, when 1m landed in New York, 
That wnoment I wall get 

A gallon of rum, and drmk jour health, 
With what Im ip your debt. 


It would appear that the parallel which 
yped in the ne 


phrase of “Irish Exodus,” is not to be left 
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imperfect in the point of spoliation of the: sions The “Giand Conversation on the 
Egy ptians Remains of Napoleon” 1s nmmensely absurd , 
¢ The Poor Imsh Bard” also descants on. but “Buonapartes Fartwell to Paris” de- 
distress, emigration, Dives and Lazarus, but, mands our last spare momeuts for its opening 
a moment apr machen key His) stanza 
explanation of one of the mustortunes of the | ray same that splendid citadel metropolis enlle 
country, ashs quotation — | Satuated on moruing by Sol a fulge py alla 
To kill your potato crop—rent them asunder iConjomed by bight Aurora advancing from the 


By the nocturnal clap of the clouds roanng thunder. | orient, 
' Wath ra hant light adorning in pure shining mys, 


which, perhaps, enibks us te redise some Commanding Cyntlun to 1etire where the windows 


amount of prophetic me une in Nat Lee's. glance like fire, 
line, ' ‘The universe admire their merchandize and store, 
4 mad potato on the whulwind flies . With Tleras spreading tragaance the fertile plams 


tu dec rite, 
This has taken us out of the domam of = [> Mlutemat he royal Corsican agum to the 

Party Of songs of general Patriotism, we Trench shore 
have five, on sci voyages, wrecks, and pr What follows 19 not unworthy of this com- 
rates cight, uxluding “ A Limentation on mencement, but we can do no more than 
the Lows of the Burque Tdmond, with the ydyert to the affecting antithesis, wher em 
namcs of the pecnees lost, given ut foot «Ww ypuren Buonapute, the conqueror of 
Of rgulir “ Farewells to Ihelind (besides nations,’ who ‘ trampkd Dukes and Lars, 
numbeiless billids that refer to or conclude ud splendid congicyations” complams of 


wn Americ ) weh ae three Prtuich Fite fang Now in a desart isk mnoyed with 
pathaks Fuewcll” presents a rude pieture yats ? 

of miscry, which is unexiggerited and — About a doszcn misecHane ous, and half-a- 
touchins d ccm mtention ally comic bllads—sung with 
coantuc choluscs — 20 Tugh to cxhaust our 


1} tl } Ty 1 r 
ST ean Ye ae callectun: She conne: balla have, perhaps, 


cn J rind Ishe 


Ant still was scarcely able my tantly to keep more Nate and smvtocss than those of any 
My t nder wife and chilen three, anda the lash Other class, and are remarkably fiee from 
ft misery, unpropricties which, m some cass, ther 
Unknown to fricads an Lnaghtoms Tvectenscen subjects and gencral downrightness might 
lc weep peem to foresh alow 
Sud gif at saved her tender heart, when ford) Any didactic ¢ssay on ballads might fairl 
her only cow to part, [be expected to commence with the remar, 


Ant canto l* was bef re her face, the Poor rates {hat a wise old writer has nud, ‘Let me 

Het pay make the balluls of a nition, and who will 

Gat down mall bt youthful Wo om, shes meamto[), ry make the laws’ ‘This saw (which as 
her silent tomb 

bo rlom J will mourn her less when an America SOME wh it rhetorical in form and exceedingly 

musty) 19 ab least as aa ae to melodious, 

‘The populu hopes of amyrants ure thus credulous umpulsive [rcland, ag to any other 

(Xpress — country inthe world And, certunly, mm the 

matter of bulads—let the laws be what they 

Ict Laing sons and danght 19 fun new fo the may—Ircland is far cnough from having 

pi mused laud prepare, justice done loher The humble dwellings 

America, that beaut ous soil, wl soon your tus of the land ue pers uled by the national 

repay, 
I mployinent it is plenty there, on beef and mutten aes ae i. ba age rete Ped re 
’ 


You can tare, 
From hive to six dollars 18 your wages every day any others, perhaps some as beautitul, have 


Now sec what money has come our th se three yeary Neve been noted down, and are pershing 


frou © slnmbin s shore, yearly, by twos und threes, o1 Lugering only 
But for st numbers now was lar] allan ther sient With an old nurs, und an old piper, here and 
clay there Moore's woids flew high above these 
Califirmins golden nines (my boys] are open now humble dwellings, uo. have any of the Young- 
\ (Town Our JC 8, Ircland lyrics 1n the least succeeded in becom 
So all ou hardships we ll dispute when in que in the true scuse, popular The sphere 
penenes ot Moore s songs was the drawing 100m , of 
We have five Criminal ballads , the usual Young-lieland’s, the Repeal Mccting-room 


aud the Clab room Songs for a people must 
find au? natural eles i perce = bib 

ro ry ” hearth Such snuple and pathetic ditties, in 
self ~ suet He Sa nite the old Irish tonguc, are still somet'mes 


‘heard 
The glories of the gieat French Emperor, *°8* 
‘| In the English tongue, the national songs of 
See A aera REDS nee ea fee ea Treland—pez haps comprising three-fourths of 
* Auctioned the national lterature—are such as are sung 


characteristics of which class are, that the 
yudge ww cruel, the counsel for the prisoner 
“nobl 
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shout the streets and country towns, and suid 


by wandering pedlars ; yust such ballads, in 
short, as we have quo od and described 


A TASTE OF ATSTRIAN JAILS 


AT the “Fate de Diu,” in Vienna (the 
Frohnleuhnamsfet), rci,ious ritts are not 
onufined to the places of worship ,—the whole 
city becumes a church = Altus rise in every 
street, aud high miss 16 performed m= the 
open air, anid Clouds of incense ind showers 
of holy water The Enypoaror huonself and his 
franily swell the pr eession 

Iam an ican wotkiman , and, having 
taken a cheering glass of Kaoncwetter with 
the worthy landlord of my Jodginys, f saun 
tered forth to observe the day's proceedings 
Tcroseed the Platz cf St Ulich, and thence 
proceeded to the huph street of Mariahlf— 
an wpportant subarh of Vienna LT pissed 
two wtatdly altars on my way, and duly 1uscd 
my hat, in obedience to the custom of the 
country A hitth crows was collected roun 
the paruh church of Muadult, ud) anti 
pating that a procession would pass, P toch 
my sfind amony the rest of the expe tut 
jemuins A few assistant police, i ho ht 
ue grey uniforms with jean ficinss, hept 
the road 

A bustle about the cGhuich door und oa 
bind of priests, attendants, ind -whiat ple acd 
me most—atreop ol pretty hte gils caric, 
two and two, down the steps umd mito th 
rond J remember nothmg of the procession 
but those beautufal and amnecent childien, 
adorned wath waenths and aitbona for thre 
cecnmion = FE was thinking of the rosy dices | 
had loft at home, when my reflections wer 
interrupled by a poramptery voue, Exe lum- 
ing, “‘Lake off you hat'” [should have 
obeyed with alacnty at imy othe: monmcnt , 
but there was something an the manna 
and tony of th Polizardaaners 7? addicss 
Wluch touched as pride, and made me 
obatmate | chow bak vditth ‘The order 
was repented, the crowd nmimuancd = | 
half! turned to go, but, the next moment 
my hat was struch off my head by the palee 
assistant 

What followed was more confasivn — | 
wtruck the “Polizerdiencr ,” and, ino ictus, 
recurved acvernl blows on the head from 
behind with a heavy stick In has thin ten 


nnnutes | was ludsed m the police-othee of hghte 


the district, my hat Inoken and my clothes 
bespattered with the blood which had diopped, 
and waa etill diopping, from the wounds in 
my head. 

1 had full time to reflect upon the obstmate 
folly whieh had produced this result , noi 
were my reflections evlivened by the manners 
of the pohce-agents attached to the ofhce 
They thieatened me with heavy puns and 
SS and the Polizerthener whom I 

struck assured me, while stanching his 
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[Gomducted by 


still-bleeding nose, that I shouk 
“three months for this” 

After several hours’ waiting in the 
ofhce, I was abruptly called into the com 
misnioner’s room. The commissioner was 
seated at a table with writing materials 
betore him, and commenced immediately, in a 
sharp offensive tone, a speciis of examimation 
After my name and countiy had been de- 
manded, he asked 

“ Of what religion are you 7” 

“Tam a Protestant ” 

“Sot Leave the 100m” 

T hid made no complaint of my bruises, 
because I did not think this the proper place 
to do go, although the man who de alt them 
was present [Te had assisted, stiek inh und, 
in tiking ine to the pohre offue Te was im 
cuncst conversation with the Polerdiencr, 
but soon deft the office From that instant 
To never sew him agen, nor an spite of 
repeated dem unds, could Fover obtun rcdress 
fur, or even recognition of, the vivelence Thal 
stiffered 

Another weuy hom, ad 7 was couse 
to the cue of t police soldiaa , who, armed 
with sabre ud stick, conducted me thiouczh 
the crowded city to prison It wis then two 
O'clock 

The prison situated im the Spenzlar Gist, 
sc alle \ the Polizaa-H unpt Dnection” We 


at least 


duscende Loa nuow unt whieh hid no 
outht, xcept throuzh the prison gates They 


ware slows) opencd it the summons of my 
conduct PE was beckoned into a lons 
nloony aputment, bohtcd from oue aide oh, 
and having vlons counter tammne down its 
cenffe, Ghuns and hiundcults huns upon th 
wills 

An officiil woos st nding behind the counta 
Le askecl me dbruptly 

“Whence come youl? 

“Tom Fn land,” I unswercd 

“Where's that?’ 

‘In Gaieat Botan, close to Prine 

Phe questions behmd the counter cast a2 
mquining look at my cscort — 

“Tsat?? he whed 

The snbordinate answered him in te sant 
way, that Thad spoken the truth  Elappily 
in Kyehshiman, it seems, is a rauty within 
thoge prison wills 

1 was passcd into an adjommg room, which 
ccnuinded me of the back pariou: ot a Holy- 
well Street clothes shop, only that it was rather 
Its sides consisted entirely of sets of 
sient. pigeon-holes, each occupied by the 
habiignents or effects of some p1isoner 

“Have you any v uuables 7?’ 

“Few enough” My purse, watch, and pin 
were rendered up, ticketed, and deposited in 
one of the compartments I was then beckoned 
into a long paved passage o1 corridor down 
some twenty stone stepa, into the densest 
gloom. Presently I discerned before me a 
massive door studded with hosaes, and crossed 


” 


i with bars and balts. A police-soldier, armed 
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with a drei sabre, guarded the entrance tu| taken by another mar, under the pretence of 
Punishment-Room, No 1. The bolts gave|* lene it” 
way , and, 1n a few moments, I was a prisoner} One of ny follow prisoners approached me 
within “itis getting lite, saidhe , ‘do you know 
Punshment Room, No 1, 1s a chamber! what you have got to dof” 
some fifteen paces long by six hoad, witha) ‘No” 
toletrably high ceuluug and whitened walls) “You are the ‘Zuwachs’ (latest accession), 
it has but two windows, ind they ue pliced | and it 1s your business toempty and clean out 
at each end of one side ot the chamber !the Kiuetel’ ” (the sink, & ) 
They are of good height, and look out upon | “The devil!’ 
an enclosed gravellcd spue vuiezated with; “But Idan aay,” he added, carelessly, “if 
a fuw patches of verduc ‘Lhe 100m 3s! you pty the Vater a ‘mass bier,’ (something 
tolerably hight On each side are shelves, ow) less thin aquurt of beer) “he will make some 
10 barracks, for slecpmz In one cornet, by | of the bovs do it for you ’ 
the window, 15 v stone smk, m another, al “With all my heart” 
yood supply ot w iter | “ Have you a rug?” 
Such 1s the prison, but the prsonmers! “No” 
There were forty-tight—mey huad men “You must ask the Corporal, at seven 
aud puny boys—all rigged, and st uUhing with oclock, but T due siy the Viter will find 
shippered feet from cnd to end with list) you one—for ov ‘mass bia ’—if you ash 
less eyes Somc, ull eagerness, some Crushed him?’ * 
and motionless, some, seared and stuppl, J siw that a masebur would do uv git at 
now singing, how swe vin, Nowrushing about dcubin w Austrian prison 
playing at sume mead giumc, now hushed or ‘The Vata, who wis iv prisoner like the 
whi pering, as the loud voce of the Vater rest, wis appealed to He wis a tall, burly- 
(om father of the wud) ws head yvbove the looking v ung man with v fi ink counten unce 
uproar, Culms out Rabe! (fOrder t?) He had quitted lis honest culling of butches, 
On my contr ince Ewis mst intly surrounded and bid tiken to smug sling tobacco into the 
by v dozen ct the younger pul bids, amid viaty  Thisisa hewvciuine — for, the growth, 
shout of “Fin Zuwichs! fin Zuwachs! which munututure and sde of tobreco, ia g strict 
L wis not long m understanding to be the hLopearid monopoly A cordingly, his pansh- 
nume given tothe fist comer 6 Was hiuben ment had heen proporticnately se vere—two 
2? (What has he done?) was the next yeurs’aumprisonment ‘The sentence wis now 
eyercery ‘ Struck 1 Polizerdiencr'!’ “bi! approwhing completion, and, on account of 
das wt gut!’ was the heuty exclamition, gool conduct he hid received the appoint- 
and 1 wis afivourite immediately One dirty ment of Vater to Pamshimcat Room No ] 
villanous looking fullow with but one cye, The bencfits w enumerated to me with 
and very httle ight in that took to handling open cyes by one ct the prisoners—* Double 
my clothes, then inqurredif dl hid inymoncy ritions two iiss, and a mass-bier 4-day '” 
“up thove?” Upon my answaing in the The result of my upplication to the Vater 
afhimitive my populuaty ammediitely im wis the instant calling out of sevaral youn 
creased = They toon made me understand Iils, who crouched Ul day in the darkest enc 
that TE could) drow upon the prscon hole of the room—2s condainned coma, abounding 
bank to indulgo many such duxui $a. bear inveremin, and Fheat tno more of the sink 
or toh uco udsof rth Theneat day a new Ncew-comer 
People breakfast carly in Vienna, and is Lo occapied my position 
had tasted nothing since that med, wiavery At about seven o'clock the bolis were 
hungry , but Twas not to stirve, for soon we toun withdriwn, the aera duor opened, 
heard the groaning of bolts and locks, andthe und the Corporid—who seemed to fil the 
aa soldi who guuded the door, wpeued, ofhec of wud inspector—marche 1 into the 
vearing in his handa red euthen pot, sur chunber He was provided with a small 
mounted by a round flit loaf of biead ‘fo note-book and a pencil, and mide a general 
the Englishman” [ took my portion with maquny inte the wunts and complunts of the 
thanks, and found that the prpkin containe Lt prisoners Severdl of them asked for little 
thick porridge m We of lentils, prepared with indalgenacs All these were duly noted 
meal and fat, im the midst of which wis down to be complied with the next day— 
a piece of fresh boiled beef Jhe cikhe was always supposing that the prisoner possessed 
of a durkish colour, but good wholeso acla smul capital “up above” T stepped for- 
bread Altogether, the mcal was not un- wad and humbly made my request for a rug 
savoury Many a greedy eye watched meas “You?” exclaimed the Corporal, eyeing 
I sat on the end of the hard couch, eating me shu ply “Oh! you are the Englishman ’ 
my dinner One wretched man seeing thit —No!’ 
I did not eat all, whispered a proposal to 1 heard some one ncu me mutter: “So, 
barter his dirty neckercluet—which he took struck a policcman' No mercy for him from 
off in my presence—for half of my loaf 1 the other policemen—any of them” 
satisfied bis desires, but declined the recom- ‘The Vater died not help me; but two of 
pense, My half-empt.ed pipkin was thankfully jus most intimate friends made me he down 
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between them , and, sewaddled in their rugs, J 
passed the night munerably The hard boards, 
and the vermin, effectually broke my slumbers 
The morning came = The rules of the prison 
required that we should all ric af six, roll ap 
the rugs, lay them atthe heads of our beds 
and sweep out the ruom Weary and roe I 
the pron while these things were done 

ven the mominugy ablution was comfortless 


and distressing apocket handkerchief werving | by a wooden blind 


but indhfcrently tor a towel 
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(Conducted iy 


entered its porticoed door, ascended the stone 
stairs, and went into a small office, where the 
most repulsive-looking offical I have any- 
where seen, noted my arrival in & boo 

‘Thence we mto another pigeon holed 
chamber , where I delivered up my little pro- 
perty, as before, “for ita sccurit A few 
minutes more, and I was safily locked im a 
small chamber, having one window darkened 
y Companions were a 
few buys a couner—who, to my surprise, 


Restless utivity now took full possesmon of addressed me m Enpghlsh—and a man with 


the prisuncrs There was not the corabiued 
shouting or singing of the previous day but 
there was indeprudent action, Which broke 
cut in various ways Hunger had rous d 
them, the prison allowance 14 one meal 2 
day, and sidhough: by husbanding the supply 
some fow might cke it out into several re 
paste, the majority had no sach control over 
thar appetite Yall, ,cunt lads just starting 
into men, went roammg about with will 
eyes, purposileas pipkin in hand although 
hours munt clapw fefere the meal woul! 
come Caged breastw pace thau uarntow prisons 


blazing red hair 

In this pasts I passed four days, occupied 
by what I suppose I may designate ‘ my 
trial The first day was enlivened by a 
violent att wk which the jailer made upon the 
1¢d headed man for looking out of window He 
seized the ficry locks and beat their owners 
head against the wall I had to submit that 
day to a dk grading medical ¢ xammnation 

On the second day J was calkd to appear 
before the Lath or counse] The process 
of (xamin ition 16 curiuus = It is «cneidered 
neccasuy to the omplete elucidation of a 


with the aume union and uavarying motion case that the whole hfe and parcutage of the 

At Inst eleven oclock came dhe barred} woused should he made known and I was 
loot opened, and swiftly yct with a terrible | thus «exposed to a acres of questious which I 
lestraint--knowing that the least disorder; had never anti ipated —Jhe names and 


would cost them a days dinncr—the pr 
soner# mnountcd the atone atepa and pusse | 
alowly, in single file before two enormous 
ealdrons, A cook provide with a long 
ladle, stood by the side of cach aud with 4s 
dexterous phim, and a twist 4. portion cf 
pornidge and a amall Hoch of dach were fished 
up and dashed into the pipkin eatended by 


couutries of both any parcnts, their station 

the ages, names, aud birthplaces of my bro 
thems and sisters, my own babyhood, cduca 
tion nubsequent behaviour and adventures 

my own acount, with the minutcst details of 
the oflence J had comnutted Tt was more hke 
vyprivate confurence than antaamimnition The 
Rath ww alcne —with the exec ption of his 


each prisoner Anothe: offer stood ready 
with the flat loaves In a very phort time, 
the whole of the prisons were served 


secretary who diligently recoded my answers 
While bey thus peracveringly catechiacd, 
{the Rath samtcrcd up and down, putting his 
Hunger seasoned the meas ound Jo wis anturmnnable questions i 4 fricndly chatty 
witting on the bedstead-cud exjvymy it when way as though he wee takinz a kindly 
the polio soldier appeased ou the threshold, mtaest in my history, rather thin pursumg 2 
exlling me by name judicial investization When the cxamination 
‘You must leave— instantly was concluded, the secretary read over ever 
“Tamitaly Taal, starting up woid ww me, and 1 conhimed the report wit 
“Have you vrug}’ wy signature 
“No ' Lhe Rath promised to do what he could for 
IT harrnd out into the dark passage I me, and I was then surprised and ple by 
was conluctod to the left aother hewy theentrance ot mycmploye: Lhe Rath recom- 
dooxr waa loosened and Io was thrust into a mended him to write to the Laghsh Embassy 
loomy cell, bewildered, and alunost specch am my behalf und allowed him to send me 
esa wilh alarm Jo wae net alone dime outer clothing bette suited to the interior of 
half-dozen melanchely waetches crouching in a pirisan than the best clothes I had donned 
ene corner wor disturbed by my eutiane , to spend the holaday m 
but halian hour had aarcely elapse tj when t went back to my cell with a lightened 
the pulice suldie: again appeared, and I wasjheut Iwas however, a little disconcerted 
hurried out We piocee lod through thejcu my xctuun by the courie, who related 
passage by wlach | had uinst entered Inimvijan anecdote of a groom, of his acquaint- 
way past the pest of pigeon hekks ‘upabove ance, who bad persisted im smoking a@ cigar 
womne—only a tew-of my valuibles were 1e-j while paaung a scntinc], and who, 1 pu- 
stordtome Prescnth asncgk poles soldici jushment therctor, had buen beaten by 1 
led m. into the open street ‘numbe: of soldicra, with willow rods, and 
The beautiful aur and suushun! how len whose yells of pain had been heard far 
Joye them aa we passed thiough the heart beyond the prosen walls. What an antietpa- 
the ctty Hei'm Magistrat at the counerjhiow!t Waa f to be simualarly served 7 1 
of the Kublmarket, was our deatapation We thought it rather a suspicious cir.unisiance 


Contes Dichens,? 


that my new friend appeared to be thorou 
convert with al the details (I suspect poly 
personal experience) of the police and prison 
system of Vienna. He told me (but I had 
no means of testing the correctness of his 
information) that there were twenty Ratherrn, 
or Counsellors; that each liad his private 
chamber, and was assisted by a confidential 
secretary ; that every offender underwent a 
rivate examination by the Rath appointed to 

investigate his case—the Rath having the 
power to call all witnesses, and to examine 
them, singly, or otherwise, as he thought 
proper. at on every Thursday the “ Raths- 

rm” met in conclave; that each Rath 
brought forward the particular cases which 
he had investigated, explained all its bearings, 
attested his report by documentary evidence 
pate by his secretary, and pronounced 

is opinion as to the amount of iemrpen be 

to be inflicted. The questian was then decided 
by a ar na 

On the third day, I was suddenly sum- 
moned before the Rath, and found myself side 
by side with my accuser. Le was in private 
clothes, 

“err Tuci,” exclaimed the Rath, trying 
to pronounce my name, but utterly disguising 
it, “you have misinformed me. The cun- 
stable says he did not éneck your hat off—he 
only pulled it off.” 

I adhered to my statement. The Polizer- 
diener nudged my elbow, and whispered, 
“Dont be alarmed—it will not go hard with 
y ou,” 

“ Now, constable,” said the Rath; “ what 
harm have you suffered in this affnir 7” 

“My uniform is stained with blood.” 

“From my head!” I exclaimed. 

“From my uose,” interposed the Polizer- 
diener. 

“In any case it will wash out,” said the 
Rath. 

“And you,” he added, turning to me,— 
“are you willing to indemnify this man for 
damage done?” 

I assented ; and was then removed, 

On the following morning I was again sum- 
moned to the Rath’s chamber, His secretary 
—who was alone—met me with smiles and 
congratulations: he announced to me the sen- 
tence—four days’ imprisonment. I am afraid 
1 did not evince that deg:ee of pleasure which 
was expected from me; but I thanked him; 
was removed; and, in another hour, was 
reconducted to Punishment Room, No. 1. 

The four days of sentence formed the 
lightest part of the adventure. My mind 
was at ease: 1 knew the worst. Additions 
to my old companions had arrived in the 
interval. We had an artist among us, who 
was allowed, in consideration of his talents, 
to retain a sharp cutting implement fashioned 
by himself from a fat piece of steel—knives 
and books being, as the most ge ee objects 
in prigon, rigidly abstracted trom us, He 


maniifactared landscapes in straw, gummed 
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i ape pieces of blackened wood, Straw was 
obtained, in a natural state, of green, w, 
and brown ; and these, when i ibera gente 
converted into djfferently-tinted reda, by a 
few hours’ immersion in the Kiefel. He also 
kneaded bread im the hand, until it became as 
hard and as plastic asclay. This he modelled 
into snuff-boxea, (with strips of rag for hinges, 
and a piece of whalebone for a spring,) 
draughts, chess-men, pipe-bowls, and other 
articles. When dry, they beeame hard and 
servicenble ; and he sold them among the 
prisoners and the prison officials. He ob- 
tained thus a number of comforts not afforded 
by the prison regulations. 

On Sunday, I attended the Catholic chapel 
attached to the prison—a damp unwholesome 
eell. I stood among a knot of prisoners, 
enveloped in a nauseous vapour; whence 
arose musty, mouldy, rotten, effluvia’ which 
gradually overpowered my senses. I felt 
them leaving me, and tottered towards the 
door, I was promptly met by a man who 
seemed provided for emergencies of the kind ; 
for, he held a vessel of cold water ; soured 
sone of it into my hands, and directed me to 
bathe my temples. I partly recovered ; and, 
faint and appt staggered back to the 
prison. I had not, however, lain Jong upon 
my bed (polished and slippery from constant 
usc), when the prison guard came to my 
side, holding in his hand a smoking basin of 
egg soup “for the Englishman.” It was sent 
by the mistress of the kitchen. I received the 
offering of a kind heart to a foreigner in 
trouble, with a blessing on the donor. 

On the following Tuesday, after an ini- 
prisonment of, in all, nine days, during which 
| had never slept without my clothes, I was 
discharged from the prison. In remembrance 
of the place, J brought away with me a straw 
landscape and a bread suutf-box, the works 
of the prison artist. 

On reaching my lodging I looked into my 
box. It was empty. 

“Where are iny bouks and papers?” I 
ushed my landlord. 

The police had taken them on the day after 
my arrest. 

“ And my bank-notes 7” 

“ Here they are!” exclaimed my landlord, 
triumphantly. “I expected the police; I 
knew you had money sumewhere, so I took 
the hberiy of searching untal I found it. The 
police made particular inquiries aboug your 
cash, and went away disappointed, taking the 
other things with them.” 

“ Would they have appropriated it 7” 

“Hem! Very likely,—under pretence of 
paying your expenses.” 

On application to the police of the district, 
I received the whole of my ellects hack. One 
of my books was detained for about a week ; 
a member of the police having taken it home 
a and being, as 1 apprehend, a slow 


er. 
Tt was matter of great astonishment, beth 
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eacaped with so slight a punishment 


THE LINNET-IAWKER 


1 wr, in @ close City aquare, 
A Linnet hawker hawking loud 
And, though amall nielody was there 
To draw a member from ue crowd 
A mournful thought went with Ins song 
That 9 oretly attracted me 
So, fixe FP steod and brooded long, 
Wile thas he chamed in rudest key 
§ }iuneta, inne ts, fall gous hinnets, 0 


The fledging bliss, the wavy flr lit 
Lhw feathery ecatactes that ficw 
Leom freedom in the airy light, 
Dhe httle captives may not know 
Of (hos own bisthiught rolbd alas 
What voc of anguis)y unght they 1s: 
In mastic for the tame that was 
Betrayed by so divine a yift! 
Tanuets, innets full sony lim ts ¢ 


Far from thar woodland y ys are ty 
Tar far from the f reakcn nest 
And from their parcnts fia away ! 
Who mt and brood with vacant] ot 
Amd the sunlight ¢n the leaves, 
Where now a fitful scng they sit, 
Of sorrow that wore ily prieves 
Ant will noth pen anvil oy 
Tinneta hinnets full yong linn t 


But now since cui las ats ge J 
A latent truth the soul knows wot 
What nission have the steal nie 1 
In this great City « depths t dw il 
It iste cheer the sick at heart 
Wath P den songs of country days 
Of grass, and balm for every smart 
Of freshness flowers and wot dlind wis 
Linnety ling ts full song Lnnets © 


And, thiongh Cheat hath throats a str 1 
Of aweet ampulsisc 8 ug will flew 

Jo amnc —a ve nimy and a dream 
To alla sweet r died trem woe 

Heart, sprit hike, the tide to stem 
Obtouing men, Who muse and moan 

To breathe the woods aga dor tham 
Qid Linnet hawker stl ang cn 

Linnets, lainets full seng limacts 0 


A DUTCH PAMILY PICIURI 


THereE 18 a class of our fellow subjects im 
the East which appears to have been some 
what unfanly deait with hy writers of Indian 
books and Colonial lusturians, masmuch as no 
notice has been tiken of them, suve im some 
of the official returns of the population ened 
by the Colomal Office, in wich hy the w iy, 
they figure rather prominently as reeart. 
number | allude to the burzhe: inhabitants 
of our lage colonial towns withm the tropics. 

In rai the term “Burgher’ was apphed 
in olden diaya, to all citizens, or dwellers in 
demo towns, caLrying on trades or pro. 
ewaions therem. In Eaat, or, er, 
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to my friends and to the police, that I within the tropics, it 1s used to designate the 


(Conducted by 


descendanta of old Portuguese and Datch 
coloniste—a class at once numerous and re- 
apectable At the Cape colony they form the 
majonty of settlra, but, in the tropical settle- 
ments of Ceylon, Singapore, &c, they are 
preatly outnumbered by uthcr races When 
the former lind was taken posseasion of b 
the British forces, many ot the Dutch civil 
servants returned to Holland o1 went on to 
Java, but very muy were tvo poor to travel, 
or preferred remaning where they had been 
horn Phar desccndants have continued to 
fill many leading posts in thc colomal est ab- 
lishments, und nearly all the minor appoint- 
ments m the Judicial and Revenue Depart- 
ments are bestowed upon these and the 
Portuguese burghers the Dutch have been, 
and ar to this diy, very carcful not to mter- 
marry with any Cingalese , thus their habits 
and thar chairiters have underyoue but 
litth change Ihe Portugucse, on the other 
hand, hive been far lesa scrupulous on this 
pant, ind thar diuscendants of the present 
day ue to be seen of every shude and gi ad — 
ficm the well clid medical student, to the 
half starved aalf maked street sweeper, 01 
the bizau keeper 

Until very recentls, there was little, uf any, 
80 1 intercourse between the European and 
bur her clisses ou dine of demarc ition had 
beondrawn b twecn the two ries, which ver 
fuew dared ty pass Lhis catended to. such 
of the prosembed colomsts a3 held important 
posts under Government, who, while ther 
abilities and chiricters were owned anl 
resp cted ty thea European fellow civilians, 
fouud nv admittance within the threshold of 
ther homes 

If, however, the Faoghsh colomsts contrive 
to menopolise the best berths m the service, 
the burghers bue managed tu secure to 
themselves the most comfertible dwellings, 
with the best .adens Lhe same jealoua 
exclusiveness Which has so completely sepa- 
rited these two classics, impels the Euro- 
pean to take up his residence wa quarter 
as far removed as possible fiom the subui bs 
usually occupied is the bughers. ‘The 
Foghsh mer hints and civil sexs ints wall be 
found locited along the edge of some Ingh 
road within a very small patch of burnt-up 
paddock, once green ‘Lhen trnements are 
cf no particular order, bung mostly tong 
rambhns white washed places, very hke huge 
rabbit-hutuhes. A few palms occasion 
make an attempt at shading the dusty hot 
verandah m front, while small tufts of 
emnamon bushes are to be seen wither 
away in the parched sand, evidently disgus 
with their circumstances How different the 
dwellings of the burghers! Some of these, 1t 18 
true, are m the midst of the ah, or native 
town, but most of them will be found scat- 
tered about in quiet shady lanes Many are 
pala hidden from the passer-by, amidst a 
dense hittle foreet of fruit-trees, rose-buahea, 


Charles Dickena,} 


and eve mcealed amidst leaves and 
fluwers as enugly as though they were s0 
many huge red-bricked birds’ nests 


promen ides, coloniets seldom mect each other 
sive at the churches 
a few days in the year when a little change m 
this clock-work earstence takes placc umungst 
the burgher population, when grim lookin 
Dutchmen relax the stein 1iadity of then 
bronzed fe tures, and assume some gay suit of 
many colours When portly sleepy dames 
rouse up for the emergency, startle the quiet 
family halls with then busy tongues, and 
scirc the old watch dog with the vivid bil 
lhincy of new nibands und clean lice One of 
thesc very few and much prized occasions is 
New Years Diy 

In the afternoon of the fist diy mJ wu 
ry 15450, I strolled out fiom the old, ram 
bhng, crumbling fort of Culombo over avery 
shiky wooden diiwbridze through the broad 
prim lookimg strects of the native town Lhe 
wether wis fine, thut is to ey parchinely 
hot, the sky was undimmed by a single cl 
The blind sea breeze plrycd coyly wath the 
fathery folie of the tdl palms ind arch, 
md waived arunst the wime sky many a 
top of brow lewed bnoht grecn Taninas 
Phe nattwe bazau at the commer of the town, 

enl jutting out upon the sca, was, 
for nee, deurand giy Tha dealers in’ fish 
fruit, and cuny stutis, app urd to hue put 
on new clothes with the New Yeu Lhe 
huge white turbins, und alt ed, lo muslin 
routs, ghstened in the nuonday sun, umd 
polgeous, many Coloured vests ind wi uppers 


Sica, in the tnullaney of then tints, with th: ° 


many hucd pil sof trans ud biuliny flowers 
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There are, however, : 
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of old, joung, and middle-aged, evidently 
fambes, m full burghtr holiday costume 


| They were, 1 each case, followed by two or 

It is seldom, indeed, that anything occurs : 
to break the dull monotony of lite m the: 
East With no public amusements, no public’ 


more turbaned fierce looking domestica, bear- 
ing cbormous tiays, piled up with somethin 

hidden fiom vulgar gaze by flowing veils o 
muslin I could not help calling to mind the 
proccasions of slaves, in the Arabian Nights, 
which we ue informed followed the steps of 
euiphs and sorcerers, bearmg with them 
huge presents of precious things from sub- 
terrancan worlds I watched some of these 
domestic nb asses, and percerved that they 
entered the houses of some of the neizh- 
bours, thae waa ev aieat fluste: and bustle, 
md no end to the tuking and langhing in 
the preu verundahs T entered the dwell- 
in, ct a Dutchman to whom I was known, 
ml found one of these fumily groups within 
Loruc merry acenc it was) The deputa- 
tion hal just arved, friends were shiking 
hands , ‘he wicat blick slave of the “ Arabian 
Nilits ’ un overed the Jidden ticisuacs on 
the triy,and lo! there were discovered—not 
pics of wzlittaing sequins, and emeralds, 
aud aulics, as I had expected, but a few 
bunches ct yellow plantains, some green 
orunges whandfil of limes balf vu dozen pine- 
ipples and ov homely locling cake frosted 
with suiar These were the universal New 
Yeu offerings umcngst that simple com- 
munity given as tolons of good fellowship 
ant na hhouly feds, and, as such, 
wel ome Land cheertully responded to Lattle 
ccrpulont lasses of cordids, or schicdam, 
wore hinded round amongst a upivils, rich 
or poct, good wishes were cx chinged , 4 few 
btu pokes were cracked , inquirica were m ude 
fu the grundmothcr who wis too infirm to 
jon the puty and away went the neizhbours 
with anothar slave und another heap of hidden 


‘Lhe vary tush ind vegetables appeared cleanea | gifts, to the next oe quamntance These pre- 


than usuil, whal spices, condiments ud 
awectme its] ohed down from miny a lowed 
shali to tempt the passa by 


sents ve met orfined among equals, the 
most humble memal scrapes a few challres 


lwo ether for the ovcwion, and Jays at his 


Leaving this motley scene where the won| misters fect m oblition of fruits and flowers 


of the Hindeo dancers blended in wild hu 


mony with the Cingalcse tom tom, o drum, | 
I passed on to the heut of the dwelling pluc | 


of the middle class of Burghers 

b fore every house was an ample var indah, 
putly veiled by an open bamboo curtun In 
these lofty cool rctre its, were seated the many 
fanniies of the rlace, 1ecciving or paying the 
god wishes of the sesson Once upon a 
time, the strects were graced by rons, ou 


either sidi, of shady spreading sourtya ti¢c8, | 


bending over the footways, and pecping in at 


the sciaudahs, to see bow the amates were | 
getting on, winking the large cyes of then) 


very “ srass culter,” the muse1 sble 
hinger on of stables, contrives, somchow, 
to oot ou fow pines and plint.uns on a blue 
and white dish , and, poverty struken though 
she he, pours out her simple gifts before her 
minter with gentle dimity 
Group uter group went through the town 
Gay partics conlunne 1 to umuse themaelves m 
miuny v dusty verandih Scores of meer- 
schaums sent forth encling clouds of fragr ut 
white smoke , while many a dreamy Dutch- 
man nodded in his high-hacked, richly um ved 
chin ot chony The hour of vespcers ap- 
proached There were heard dozens of httle 


yellow tulip flowers at the diu,hters, and: tinkling bells , and forth came 4 ores of dam- 
enticing pretty buds to come and sing selecladin pure white Again the dusty streets 
amongst the leafy branches But this was were busy and alive, and many of the good 
m the good old days of skepy Holland Now, Catholic verandahs Jost thar chief chaimcrs 
all are gone—green bougha winking flowers, Straying onwaid from this bust ing newh- 
aud singing-birds More's the pity ! bourhoud, I reached the outskirts of the to 
As t passed along, I met many groups where are to be seen some of the prettiest an 


B74 
saost retired of the burghers’ dwellinga 
These are mostly Gine old mansons of 


taick, with sohd, grum-looking gable -ends 
frowning down the old rusty gates, and 
the great round well by tle forest of plautain 
trees. I found mynelf standing before one 
of these, in a awnet green lane lied with 
lofty palma, epi ading porehag and huge 
Indiarubber teees The heavy wall in front 
hid the sturdy manwou frum my view , but, 
the gate Ining > { obt uned a peep of 
the Oni utal paradise within = Rare old trust 
trea oon the graseplot were well ladcn 
with clustormg many coloured fruit! They 
inust have been im bearing when the ld gen 
theman in the easy chair and the pink cotton 
troumts and black skujl cap was a mot 
Guld = UWow cool the place looked unudst all 
that dense green foliage! One might almic st 
have cuight a oold in the head Fy micicly 
looking in at the gate The mun evidently 
never troubldd the hittle eluldron playmg on 
the grass under the thick Cust mecfimingo s 
sour sope and plantams, cxrept pahaps {2 
n few minutes at noon What ov jolly cll 
boune 1b waa to be surt, with verundahs as 
large ae the Burlugton Arcade in london 
and such windows! Ih y lo kel lke 6 
many .oufs of hot-houses let 4: leways int. th 
walle, nad, as to the doors on might hive 
fincied trom their mze that the fam ly we 
in the hatit of kecping that carise i th 
back parlour o1 actting ont the dione: tall 
in the doorway ther wonld haw bean 
abundanc« vf room in citler case aud a littl 
lonparc too! 

There were nice beds of flowers on eich side 
of the large graaaplot and clan, trecs an | 
the at ly peeping in far enough as IF did 
miurht have caught a ghiupae of one or two 

ire af small protty feet and faces to mateh 
nddew away comly among the roms and 
okanders Well those are nic quit en 
joyable pla ex and much better than the hot 
duaty dignitied rabmt-butches of the ding!’ ch 
on the other aude of the fort ! 

J passelon iw omy fancy kolo me until J 
eame to another stout Datch residence, which 
pleased me though nut so much as the other 
one had dune It was altogeth 1 another de 
seription of house though doubtless pleasant 
enough im its way It stood clos. upon the 
10n4, with all the garden behind 1 80 that 
one anw nothing bat red bricks and Itth 
Dutch tikes Phere was no poepmng in, there 
through any open gates, no catching thie 
daughicra quictly among the flowers 

The owner of the house chanced to be en 
joying his evening pipe in the capacious door 
wry, and, secmg me surveying the pre muses, 
he at once rose trom his quiet seat and bade 
me welcome When he learnt my demre to 
examine his mansion, he gladly conducted me 
through the great rooms to the garden = The 

tracipal room or hall was of enormous mag- 
mtude 1 believe youn might have driven a 
with very fruaky leaders, round 
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the dinner-table without fear of touching the 
army of chairs ranged along the walle. I 
wuld almost fancy the builder had made a 
mistake, and roofed in cag part of the road 
T looked up, and thought 1 should never get 
a sight of the roofing, and wondered whether 
the sparrows building ther nests so high 
there ever felt mddy and fell down upon the 
dinner table The other rooms were smaller, 
but all spacious enough, and well filled with 
ebony and calaminder furniture On the 
whole, the mansion was elegant and refined 
There was a degree of polish about the win 
dows und a sort of rakishness m the conch 


oe rs and otteman drapery which struck me, 
j whale the + 1y sereen in the doorway had a 


jaunty air which there was no reaistang 

Right anl left from the large house, ex 
tended lauckward two ranges of sleeping 
yy arlimncnts ind storcs with long elone ter 
mes fille] with flowering shrubs in gigantic 
pots At the farther end were rows of huge 
KuspiCioukly khape | yars looking as though 
they b longed to Ah Baba and the Forty 
Pliceves At the termination of this pottery, 
wor wide fhehte of stepa leading tc a neatly 
lailout gaid n full of the richest flowers 
andgre nest shrubs and most tempting fruit 
diees the eye ever saw or fancy jactured 
There was a sinall fountam im the midst with 
anmat ly the sil) and round it lay scattered 
chillren ant yr 

Ou the whol this waa a pretty place but 
nts natural int hese lhe as the other, 
joestdes (1 ntiff terrace and the jars of the 
“boaty Thi ves sither marr Lite be wty 

Buch houses woo mostly the dwelling places 
cfcll Dut h tamales the heads of which may 
he lawvers or deputy registrara or chif 
cl ake in a jovernment office and are none the 
wors forthat but, when I mention Dutch- 
men, Ly the bye dc not let any one for a 
moment picture to himaclf the burly bright- 
visas lrmany breeched gentry of friend Knick 
erbcecker that race haa dred out long since, 
within the tropics Nankeen trousers a white 
yschet and waistcoat—all fittings pretty closely 
onr rather slim built figure—with a modern 
London beaver make up the cxteruals of the 
Dutch burghers of the Kast 

Determined to see all that relatcd to the 
diy amonz the burghers I had  veccpted 
an invitation from a Dutchman, a worthy 
book kecpet grown grey in the service of 
out of the hadmg merchants to jom an 
evening paty at lus hows I arnved there 
between eight and nine ocluck and found old 
Samuel Kugper at the door anuvusly awaiting 
me I was at once intioduced to Mra Kugper 
« portly dame, whcm I found seated mn solemn 
silknce, on a huge ottoman, at one end ot 
the long room In vain I uttered mnume- 
rable apeeches, full of complment, equally 
useless were my inquiries after her family 
The lady, I found, understood not one word 
of Enghah , and this 1s the case with most of 
the female members of these fanuhes. 
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The room we were assembled in, was one 
of the huge warehonse-looking places [ have 
already described There were acres of glass 
mn the walls You could see all that was 
going on wn the supper room, everything im 
the garden, and not a little in the bed rooms 
In front of these fields of windows, were long 
rows of seats neatly all wccupred by Dutch 
and Portuguese Jadius of everv we They 
presented a strange contrast to the meiry 
pirties I had Ixheld m the day tame All 
the fun and jolhty were gone It was not 
etiquette to laugh o1 to speak aloud he fore 
the dancing begin, ind so all sat stiff anl 
silent, hke so many muumis Haid ou as 
sembling been for a funeral, or for re wine 
. will, the solcmmty of the ccmpany could 
scarcely have heen preater It wis pinful 
Our host, however, possessed gool humout 
enough for half the party , he was all smiles, 
from the becl of his shoe to the tips of ns 
grey hau More than onu, Fo eught him 
rushing out into the yurden to hive wlauch 
all to himself The wife was quitt another 
sort of pon happy «noush, no doubt, if 
she could but hive f it quite sure abcut 
the supper but J eoull nee the curs cf fifty 
years of mulligtawny wiitten on her brow 
Halt a century of cbstinate a7 po lad cooks, 
and impitincnt ayahs, to sry nething cf two 
gencrations of hoop, cough small pox, und 
mewles, 14 purcly tru encugh tor any cidi 
nary womim It had had its ¢fiects upon 
Mis hugpcr 

The youn, men group da themselves about 
as we sce Soldiers on praraid sround = 4 me 
were forming into squarcs + fow into sin. 
hine others aun,were | ov ling off im columns 
A few of the knowing shots were thrown cut in 
advince as shup shoot 18, wind mate at chs 
on fhe femal forces entrenche] on the se fas 
and ottoniuns , but withcut any visible ¢Hect 

The monotony of this curious scone was at 
length broken by the entrunce of swum cf 
fierce lookin,s domestics, swathed wl tut 
baned in ich profusion beanug before them 
little square stands—a sort «f cud tabl 5 im 
reduced circumstineca—whih they place | 
with all due solemnity before the dumb 
ladies on the sofas 

Other gay lovking xerv ants fullowed, with— 
What would the reade: mmigine? Nectar or 
sherlut? No, with huge turecns of reching 
hot soup! «Lhe ,rentlemen proceeded to pour 
out libationa of mullazatawny inte divers 
soup-platca on the little card tables 
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lowed as though freczing from an ice house 
The honest, waim hearal burghers, feeling, no 
doubt, the soothing wnflucnre of the feaat, pre- 
pared to add to their enjoyments by a dance. 

The squeaking notes of w old violin, 
accompanied by a brace of tom toma, diffused 
wtivity mute the hitherto dull assembly The 
dance was Jed off by—I perspuc fieely ag I 
think of 1t—tho hostess and mystlf It was 
none of your lecpy, walking 2ans, such as 
may be met with in English souety, but a 
regular hard working quadiille, such a one 
as jou nuht fancy Laplanders would enjoy 
during one of the severe winters I used 
not iclate my sufferings dwing that time of 
tial Suffice uf to sny that when I staggercd 
out into the cool shrubbery, T found myself in 
a condition which « uld sc areely have been 
worse 1 JT had spent 1 mommy with the Fire- 
hing, m oue of his fav cumte ovens 

Dancms ww ft ilewed by some very in- 
diflavent native the tiie da, performed on the 
lawn behind the house, of which dancmg 
guly, snakes and 1 concert of tom-toms, 
ferme da portion, much to the cnjoyment of 
tle guests who secined not difficult to please 
And what . ood thing that 1s! 

L felt no inchnation for more dancmg or 
to putike of the cnounens supper which [ 
percerved to bc 11 course of y1Cpar won, and, 
ucordingly, lett unpereetved, flung myself 
mto my paliqnin catnye, and bade the 
daiver go home Lhe myght was then mag- 
mifhent A bii,ht and Jovcly moon flung many 
v new chum among the gorgeous foliige that 
wivel aol hohtly lanced in the cool sea- 
breeze | The vast Indian Occan broke pcace- 
fully in phosphorescent Cuiling aives along a 
pebbly shore Lhe an wis soft md still, 
Inohen culy by fitiul echoes from some 
merry ndhking purty mm the dist unec 

My drive to kh me by the sexshore and, a8 
Tlyy gavin, out upon the far ocean, 1 notaced 
a litth black shadow on the horuzon, like a 
bhip, or hhe the shailow of some monstrous 
winge] ihing IJ was tired of looking, and 
sleepy withal, so, I lay back and dozved I 
looked oul agun, and started to find how 
dark it had kxcome Lhe horse-keeper, too, 
was miying the animal to ita utmost speed 
The httle black speck on the horvon had 
swollen fo a mighty, lideous mas» of thunder- 
cloud Already half thc heavens were 
shrouded in pitchy dul ness 1] opcncd my car- 
riige windows and Joohed oul Lhe storm was 


Jt was/coming up with guint strides , some distance 


curious to sec how animated the |idica bec ame,!out at sei,a wall of smoking, hissing, bub 


and how very kindly they took to the smoking 
beverage, evidently as hot as capsicuins and a 
good fire could make it) 1 ould but wonder 
of whil material them tarvats wore 
structed, and, when I percived thu the 
soup was followed by hecatombs of cake and 
Rob ets of hut-spiced wine, I felt as if on fire 
he thermom«eter in the large opcn vuandah 
outerde, stood at somewhere about ummty de 


=m 


grees , yet these scalding potationy, were swale | 


| beauty 


bling ram jomed the clouds and watera, and 
shut out all beyond I could hear that 
mughty cataract of tempest full with 2 roaz- 
ing sound, ncarer aud nearer Before me, all 
was dark and stormy behind, the many 
groves of waving palms still slept in moonlit 
The distant hills were clear aml 
bold, and seemed go near ww though my voice 
could reach them 

It was im vain my horse was urged onward. 
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the storm was swifter than any living thing, 
The great black amoking wall came hissing on , 
and, from ite daskinad 

thunder burst Tohas« been i many a storm 
mmy day, but this was the most magmihcent 
Leversaw. To go onward lecame absolutely 
impossible , so fierce wes the tempest ‘Lhe 
driver, therefore, ture | the homes heal 
away from the mt and patuntly sat it out 
Peal after pool cf thunder rent the ar It 
neomcd as thoush all the powder magazines 
in the wullowere bang blown up part 
there was a ciacking and splittmy, is of 
gigantic sheets of metal torn asunder, then 
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mile , but as only one or two hackney pro- 


metors have comlaned for that object, 1t has 
rad no success Not only must the fares be 
reduced, but the vchichs must be improved 
It would be advisable 1f carriages, similar to 
the Munich drosehys, were started for the 
accommodation of the publ, at even a 
2 tunff thin that applicable to o:dinuy 
ey 
On this point we fully coneur with a wiiter 
inthe * Daily News,” who says, “We would 
1ccommend that at least two cligses of fares 
should be estabhshed At present one pays 
womuch for a ride in 2 dilapidated mpht cab, 


nheavy rambling hbe ten thousand loade low for dashin,s along im the best appointed 
wigons beng galloped across anton brilge | ansom  [t may happ n (hit a bids, daintily 
The ano was no longer darkened, ovary foot drcascd for a ball, as put imto a veliele whos 
of atmosphere scaned alive with lshtmings (list occupant was an adipose butcher thom 
lite By the glare, 1 could sec some cf the Newgate Mathet, co: ou broker with oun un- 
noble palms— it Jewt seventy fect Ingh— ‘sound feather ted = Superior Cariiages must 
nnding to the gic dike willow winds ud be set up im imuititr n of the couures en remeve 
hterally sweeping the ereund with then of Pus etc htpen ¢ or even a shilhng per 
feathery lowes More than cue upon that mile 

terrible myht, was shiverc Lantos splinter, dbe sun waiter dso re ommends that, to 
hy the Iightoimys, untomany oy stubborn cnc pr vent disput s, an offic dist of distances 
that would not bend lay caushed im thelpless should be compiled und stuck up mo cwh 


on iis sandy grieve 

The howhng of the wind, the thamd i 
peals, the heavy patt ang of the hac aim 
drops, had wall nigh stunnc tine Tn niture, 
however, as with man the fac st outbreaks 
are the soonest quell fo dn half an hour the 
moon shone cut agin omoundunm bbe wuts 
Thean wascalmand hush |oandthe puche t 
earth and herbs grateful fer sn hoa cepicus 


drauczht, sent pany a trasrant bk _ the 
Ineeze, to tell thea Urinks 
(HIPS 
SEREELD CAB TL LIORN 
A nirTrk ‘common sense cn whicels 


his travelled to us datcly from Munih = A 
July gives us a description of anew hakney 
cvach which has boon recently set wp in that 
city ——" the mew droschy,’ ahe sive S13 4 
beantifal littl carmawe which holds two 
permous, and has ute rethet, v very clegant 
appearance Lou pu, tor (wo persona twelve 
Aieutzes, or faupence par iow Phore asa 
printod tan? fastened up ino cach vehicle , 
wid, the drivers are so civil, that itis quite 4 
plewure to pay them = They give you ching 
so naturally, that Toannot got over my ast) 
mishment =f only wish our cabmen were 
ever likely to Iccome such reapectable indi 
viduals There are v rious rules att hed to 


the tariff One as, that cach droschy, after. 


dark, roust have a couple of Jamps tur the 
wc of which the piusenger must pay two 
éreutzers (hardly more thin v halfpenny) per 
quarter of au hour, After audiagtt the fare 
ts doubled ” 

A feeble attempt has lately been made im 
Londen te reduce cab-fares to aixpenee per 


* Yeo Vol LIE, page 61 


| proct that the task as mmposuble , althoulh 
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bo th tedious and dithcult A 
qanpo el cf Mr Kelly, of the 
Dine try, Captum J ucom, ind 
Cunminchiunt coubl constract 
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MY PTPST PLACL 

Mix faith a dse TY fore Dean remember any- 
thins Mvinotheabalvhudht , md itwais 
Ul thet she could do toheep herselt ind me 
We lived in bununzhiunm i a house where 
there wore many cther lodsers We had only 
one room of our own, and when my mothe 
went cud to work, she locked the docr anl 
left rae th a Dvanyselt Those were dreuy 
diva Wheu it wis sunnier and the biizht 
sup sho noin ut the window, | theusht of the 
grecn ficids Chit T used to sce scructimes on 


suntiavs md TP lng d to be sitting under 


hhady tree, watehing the htth limbs, antl 
all young things that could phy about 
When it was winter, Toused to sit look ay 
at the cmpty grate, and wishing to sce the 
bright blize which never came When 


mother went away in the winter mornings, 


she told me to run abot to wun mveeit, 
and, when [ wis tie l and began te fecl 
cold, to get into the blankets on the hed 
Many long und weirtsome hours IT passed in 


those blankets , lotenmg and hstenmg to 


every sttp upon the stairs, expectinz to hear 


mother's step At times I felt very lomly , and 


fancied, as it began to grow darker and darker, 
that I could see large strange shapes mang 
betore me , and, though I might knew that it 
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was only my bonnet that T looked at, or a 
gown of mother’s hanging up behind the door, 
or something at the top of the old cupboard, 
the thimgs seemed to grow largcr and latyer, 
and I looked and looked till I became so 
frightened, that I covered my heul with 
the blanhet and went on listening for mother s 
return What a joyful sound to me was the 
sound of the hey put into the door lockt It 
gave mie courage in an instant then 1 would 
throw away the blanket , and, raising my 
head with a feehng of defiance, would look 
round for the things thit had fmghtened me 
as if to siv, “J don’t care for you now” 
Mother would light the fire, bring 8 mething 
from the basket, and cook our supper = Blie 
would then sit and talk to mc, and I filt so 
hippy thit I svon forgot all that hid Sone 
before 

Mother could not alwys get wok I 
wis glid then, for those days were the 
Sundays of my ht ,—she wis it home 
ali diy, and althou_h we often had nothing 
to cat but bicad and } ot woes she had hea 
ter, and the pctatocs uways tuted t» me at 
these times better thin they did on cther 
days Motha ww not u scholu, ao she 
cod not tevh me much im thit wry, Tut 
she taught me how to keep ow room cl um 
and fiee from dust JT did not hnow mach of 
other uldien, but To had « htth cousin 
about my own age who came sometimes on 
Sundays with iny wut, and sometimes we 
went to sve them 

At last mother was tthen il—so very 1] 
that she could not go out tc work, wd as 1 
could not do for her all that wis wanted te he 
alone, my wotcune to le with us Mothe 
became worse and worsc, wd the doctor said 
he did not think she would ever get better 
T heard him s1y this to auot, und he sud 
it in such 2 way as it he thought £ could not 
feel ,and Ido think theac arc some pec ple who 
think tht Ghildzen cannot feel, but I did fel 
very much Aunt uscd to sit up at nichts 
I had a htth bed mide in a comer of the 
room on the floor One myht after I had 
cid imyself to sleep, I started up fiom 2 
bad dicam about dear mother At fist | 
could not remember whae Ll wis, not bens 
used to my strange bed , but, when [ did 1- 
member, | saw that the rush hight was just 
berming out All was very quiet — Lhe 
quictness frightened me ‘The light flared 
fur on imatant, and then it wis gone, but it 
showed me my aunt lying on the floor with 
her head leamng on the bed, she was fast 
asleep I thought mother was asleep too, 
and 1 did not dare to speak Softly crcepm 
out of bed, I groped my way as well aa i 
could to mothei’s side I listened, but I 
heard vo sound , I got nearer to her, I could 
not hear her breathe, I put out my hand to 
feel her face, the face was clammy and 
almost cold “Mother! dear mother!” I 
eried. The cry awoke my aunt, she got a 
light. Mother was dead. 
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T cannot 1emembe: what happened for a 
long time afterwards , for I was very il, and 
was taken to my aunt’s hous I was ver 
miserable when I got bette: agun I felt 
quite alone mm the world, for though aunt 
was kind, he: kmdness was not lke mother’s 
kindness Whenever I could get to be by 
myself, I used to think of poor mothe: , and 
often in the long long nights I would he 
awake thinking about her, fancying that she 
was nen, siyine things to comfort me Poor 
mother ! 

Time passed on, and by degrees I began to 
feel happier, for through the interest of a 
hind lady—t Mrs Jones—] was got into a 
school, where I was kept entirely, and taught 
not only reuding, writing, authmetic, and to 
d> necdle work , but was also taught how to 
do every branch of household work, so as 
to quality me to be a scrvant At the age of 
ae suityblo pl wes were provided for the 
guls 

I pus over my school diys They were 
very hippy ones, but, when L was selccted to 
be the servant of 1. lady in London, | was ve1 
miscr ule at parting from everybody that I 
hncw mn the world, and at goms among 
st2 woos who would not love me one bit 

It runed Ieavily on the diy I kft, and 
evarything to be scen out of tho window of 
the rulw cy trun looked dismal and drippmg 
When 1 got to the station, m Poalon: l 
went inty the wutingioom I waited 1 long 
time one viter wmothcr went away, till at 
last T was left alone to witch the pouring 
lun as i ttl fisty wd faster I wis 
be sinning to feel very dismal indced when a 
sm utly dicsse lL young woman ¢ ame ito the 
Wilting room At first Ithought she ww a 
lady , she cune towuds me Are you the 
youny person fiom Boamunghin! she sad 
Lo was up im a moment seying, “ Yes, 
miun,’ curtsymns as Jo spdle But the 
minute oflerwuds To wis somy thit 1 had 
curtsicd , for L wis sure she wis not my nus- 
tress 

We ware svonin the cub“ Well,” saul my 
compunon, who I soon hnew to be Matta 
Wild, the housemaid, ‘ and so you took me to 
be your mistress, did you?’ wd she laughed 
in a dhyagiecuble wiy, ‘1 shint forget 
your huntble curtsy, and Ill try to heep you 
up to it” The house at which wo stopped 
wis t pretty stone house, stindmg at a 
little distance from the road, surrounded by 
ance guden. IL was glad it was in the 
countiy, tor the sight of trees and gicen fields 
always ¢iuled to mind those happy Sundays 
when duu mother wasalive But tie country 
looked very gloomy just then, «vcrything 
scemed as dull as I was 

I was chilly and shivering, and glad to ereep 
to the fire , no one was in the kitchen The 
kettle was boiling it sounded cheery, hke 
the voice of friends I had often heard ‘he 
tea-things were st realy, and everything 
around looked comfortable, By-and-bye m 
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came Mana and another servant —the cook 
She was so smart! I looked at her timidly 
“Well!” she sad, “now for fk curtay ” 
I knew at once that Mar had been tellin 
her about my mistake J looked grave, an: 
felt very uncomfortable , but [did not curtsy 
“Come, come,” aad ehe, ‘L'll excuse you to- 
might, you shall have some tea to cheer you 

bit But don t look so down-hearted, 
ginl, this'll never do, you must pluck 
wu ? 


Then we sat down She asked me a great 
mans questions, all about the plaice Lhad come 


from, the ralations that Ll hil, everything! 


alont the school, what I hail done there, 
dill at Jast I owas quite tucd of anmwerng 
Dhen J asked some questions im my tum 

The fannly consisted of a master and ams 
tress, three children (all youn.) and four se 
vanta M 
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It was for me, and, with a beating heart, I 
prepared to go into the presence of my first 
mustress 

What a pretty, sweet, gentle lady’ and 
80 very young that I could scarcely beheve 
she could be my mistress She spoke to me 
most gently, hoped I should prove a good 
girl, and, without entering into the nature 
of my dutis, merely said that the cook 
and the nurse would put me im the right 
way Dear lady! she was like many other 
ladies who marry w soon as they leave 


4ehool , and who, without knowing anythr 


at all rbout the mainazement of a house, rus 
into houac kee pins 

Lwish £ could have had all my instructions 
from my mustrc4s As if was, 1 had three 
hatiuiet mistiesses, my real one knowing less 
about what 1 ds J) thin citha of the others 


business, L heud was the care of (1 wis often very much tcmpted to peep mto 


the second diawing 1.0m to help the nurse, the beatiful bo ks which were lying sbout 


till two oclock, anl after that time te 
help the cook Lf wished that it bad fallen 
to my chane to hive halt place more 
decidedly alone plac thin this seamed te 
be, but P did not dare to siy a word = Twas 
very much tacd, and cook tcld me that I 
mught goto bed, fur mustiess (who was ont) 
would not return till too lite to apeak (> ne 
that night Verygla lwiastog> Iwas to 
sleep in the room with th ie und house 
mud, but had a small he bto myself Lied 
as L was, J could not shep | When they came 
mmto the room, they beloved me to be wsheep, 
mend they went on talking for oa dong time 
1 wished not tu heu what they sad, tt 
thoush Foould net underat and halt of at, TF wie 
sure that what they talked about was very 
wrong With such companions 7 fclt that 1 
coult never be happy TD donze Pf 2 mommies 
that Tomight waite at once te the maticn of 
my school and tll her se 

But what would the mation sty!) Ikncew 
well that she would chide me for m the 
very Inst advice She give me she sul that 
Lo must capect when fT wont intu the world, 
to mect with csilsp ake and with evi 
dvers, and thit at must be my ¢omstant ¢ ore 
to kecp myself unapotted trom bad examph 
I thought of this over and over agun oud 
detirmined that whatever mught happen 1 
would try todo mght Besides, [ had uot sucn 
the nurse yet, abe naught bo a person that 1 
could hike , and in this hope T went to sleep 

When 1 awoke, the bri ly sunlight was 
ahunimg in through tho ind: » 1 ww alone 
am the room, and I was sure that 1t was vers 
late J was dreesing hurmedly when the duor 
softly opened fi was Marin Wild ‘ How 
sound you haveslc pt!” she said,‘ I had not 
the heart to awake you, but you must make 
haste now, for mustress wi down, and has asked 
for you, and we have finshed brenkiast” Iwas 
not long in following her. The cook had kept 
some toa warm for me; her manne: seemed 


kinder, and I wished that I could forget what md 


had passed, By-and-bye the parlour bell rang 





the driuwing1iocm [ had the cue of As 
I dusted them with nry brush, once on twice 
I coull not ircsist , un d,one morning IT opened 
the prettiest in which there wero such beau 
tif) cnerivings that 2b turned them all over 
till Pcume tothcend One engraving seemed 
so vory interesting that L could not resist 
reading ava littl of the story which told about 
it of was stundimy with the hook im onc 
hand, the dustins Inush im the other, forget 
ting cvery€iin, else when I wis stutled by 
th sound of imy own name — 1 turned round 
mi sawany mistress Fanny!’ repeated my 
nustress this as very wrong, I do not allow 
they = 1 could net speak, but 1 felt myself 
turn sery red and L put the book huwtily 
on the tible FT did net try to make wy 
excuse for what [had done I was touched 
by the gentleness with which my mistress had 
repr oved im 

Several weeks passed I was very miserable, 
but 1 struggled i wd to bear all as well as 1 
coud T was suze that both the nurse and the 

ok zive me a greit miny things to do that 
they ousht to have done themselves , so that 
T hul very hitth rest, and was very tarcd 
when mzhteame J w es ccrtam that I wis are- 
tramt on whit they had to sty to each other 
they were by no mc ins sure of me, and, when 
T cntered the kitchen unexpectedly, [ knew 
by then altered tonc and manners that they 
spoke of something different to whut they had 
bien aApeakins about before I saw many 
signa pass between them, which they did not 
think I saw Sometnnes I knew they were 
trying to see how fu they might trust me 
and Thad a strong wish that they would tnd 
out they never would be able to trust me 

One day I was cle wing the children’s shoes 
m a little out-house near the kitchen, when 
my mustress came down to give orders for 
dinner The cook did not know [ was there 
Most of what was said I could hear very dis- 
tinetly , for the kitchen-door was o “Oh! 

, ma'am,” said the cook, “these young 

girls eat a great deal; you'd be to 
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see how she makes away with the puddings” 
—“ Change of air bas given her an appetite, I 
suppose,” said my mustress—“ Yes, indeed, 
ma'am ; but 1f 2t was an appetite in modera- 
tion, I should say nothing about it; but to 
see her eat in the way she does—why, ma'am, 
yesterday, besides the pudding Ictt from the 
nursery, [ had made another fn our dinner, 
and though Mary and I tovk only the least 
morsel, there was not a bit left "——' Indeed '” 
said my mistress, and left the kitchen 

It was bard work for me to keep quiet 
Twice I went towards the bilhen lor ] 
felt myself burn all over with anger, but I 
was struck dumb by the falsehoods I had 
heard. There had been no pudding for dinner 
the day hefure, and having had a he wache, J 
had caten no meat, nor could I have been 
tempted even by the savoury-looking veal 
cutlets that the cook had preparcd tor herself 
and Maury For some time after iy nistress 
had Icft the kitchen 1 remamed quite still, 
undecd, I was scarcely able to move, then 1 
made a rusl towards the hitchen-door, 
uitending to uphrad the cook with her wicked- 
ness, but asun 1 checked myself 1 w uted 
till Lcould Jewe the out hous and piss up 
the buk stairs without being sen, then IL 
went into the 100m where I slept, threw my- 
self upon my littl bed, and cued bitterly 

J was rouscd by the nursc, who had been 
seehin. the clildiews shoes to tike the chil 
dren out to walk 1 washed my eyes, and went 
out with them The baby was a neve chubby 
little thing, about seven months old, but he 
was what the nuise called “lumpish, and had 
no spring,” so that he wis very heavy to 
cany Whtin we went out to walk, the nuise 
always carnid oaby tall we got out of sight of 
the house, thun she ge jum to me, and 
when we icturned she always tuok him again 
at the sune place Afte. taking one turn on 
the heath ‘piomenad,” we went down hy 
the sand pits, and walking on till we cate 
to a rtiucd place, the nurse seated her lf 
near 4 heathy bush, and took a buok My 
arms ached so very much that [ should have 
been glad to ait down too, but she told me 
to go on, the other children followimg mic 
After I had walked some distanc, baby 
awoke, and began to cry I could not comfort 
him Themore | tried, the louder he screamed, 
and the two little children, trightined at lis 
ecreams, began to cry too I[ turned to go 
back, but we had gone further than I thought, 
and the road being irregula:, we had picked 
our way round many tall bushes of heather, 
all looking so much alike—that 1 did not 
know which Mie | to take. In great trouble 
what to do, and scarcely being able to hold 
the baby any longer, i shouted “Nurse ! 
nurse!” as loud as I could shout, but so great 
‘waa the noe made by the soreaming of the 

: . ae my volce could not be heard 
Present owever, to my great relief, the 
nurse suddenly appeared from behind the 
bush, near which we were sitting. 
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What a face of rage she had! “How dare 
ou,” she said, “how dare you go so tar?” 
hen snatching the child trom my amns, she 

would not hear a word, but as soun as she 
had made him and the test of the children 
quiet, she went on abusing me very much 
indeed 

Wo were stall some way from home when 

the chmich clock chimed a quarter to two 
Suddenly the nurse stopped, put her hind 
into her pocket, and looked very much fright- 
encd of ve loft the book,” she said, “lett at 
on the bink , run—1un directly——make haste 
—don "t lose a moment, o1 1t may be gone "— 
I stood still, for J felt angry at having been 
scoldkd so undeservedly “Go! go this 
instant!’ 1 was too late, the buok was 
gone! T searccly darcd to go back “ Not 
hod it!” sud the nurse, when I came up to 
her, ‘tt must be thure, you've done this on 
purpose” When we had reached home, she 
flung the buby hurnudly nlomy arms “ [ll 
vo myself,” she said 

The book I had secu her take out of her 

pocket, Jooked very much bhe one plaecd on 
a side tuble in the room of which I had 
charge, and so grou was my curiosity to 
know if 1b really were the sime, that [ could 
not resist going down to A¢ “4 so putting the 
baby (who had begun to cry agun) upon the 
bed, and telling, the little ones to sit still for 
a minute, down Lowent The ook was not 
on the tablu L was sme that I had dusted 
ind plicd it there that very morning, and I 
now tat certaim thet that book was the lost 
onc The nurse rcturned, but without tho 
book She seemed very much hued, and 
Wis wry ctuss She could uot have been 
mote xo If the book had becn lost by any 
fwalt of mine She ashed me if I hoew the 
name oft 1 told her that I did not , taking 
cue not to mention my suSspilion——-hay, Dy 
cartunty—that it was the very book J had 
du ted und pliced on the table that morning. 
The next day a pre.ut change seemed to have 
come ovet both the nurse and the cook , their 
manor wus much kinder than ever if had 
becn before Neitha of them said a cross 
woid, yet I was almost certaim that the nurse 
had ten telling the cook that L had over- 
heard what she had sud to my mistress, The 
cause of this chanse puzzled me at fst, but I 
soon susy. cted that they « wh wanted to coax 
me, the one to aay nothing about “the large 
appetite,” the othe: about the lost book 

Since the loss of the book, every time the 

bell hud rung, my heart leaped as though 16 
would burst through m body. and T looked 
anxiously at Mary Wild when she came into 
the lichen again, but nothing came of all 
this One day, Mary, having a bad fit of 
toothache, I had to wait at table That 
very afternoon musticss sent to speak to 
me, she was sitting mm the mner drawing- 
room. Strange to say, tbat much as I haa 
thought about the book, at that very moment 
I had forgotten all about it, and almoet 
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atarted when mustreaa saad, “Tanny, I want 
tu know 1f you have misplaced a book that 
was on that table it m nearly a week since 
I ro1ssed it, but net chancing to want it tall 
now, I forgot to make inquiry about it”, I 
turned very red [could nt speak y 
mistress lovked questiommnzly into my face 
*Do you know where itis, Lanny | — No— 
es-—no mndet dana um,no — fanny, Panny ! 
t am wun 5 a are not speaking the truth, 
there as something wrong—you do know 
woincthing about it = And she lookcd fixedly 
on my tue J become xedder still, but 
dil net answer * Where as at! what os 
beceme cf at ¢ — Indeed, LT have lid no 
thing to do with the Joss of that bo k 

—* To d> with the dow? Ihen yon dow 
thit you do know thit st a ] st? How 
can you hnow this without hiving some 


thing to do with st ¢ — Oh! prov, maam | 


pray, 


can whe 
that bouk { Agam JT was silent Lhe 
was rung, and the nurse cider dl to cine 
down A glance at her fue toll mo that 
she Anew What was pomng on Nurse sul 
my nustress, ‘Panny ashs ane to zo te you 
to ucount for the loss of a book win h his 
been mnssing for some days out of this 
room. Do you know anything about it!’ 
—“Tomaian! sad the nurse, pretending to 
be very much surprised Let Tocant ayy 
that Lknow nething about a bock that isan 
thistoom’ Ikan tuamng tome— Dilyou 
not put it back agun? you know very well 
that To threwtened > tell muisticsa cheat a, 
and Tan very sctry, now, that I did net tell 
ha’ 

Lhe only werd I could say was, § Nurse !’ 

“JToam suite, meinm,’ sal the wurse 
“T should hoe becu very sory to nay 
anything against hear—-and of you halon ¢ 
found ha out, 1 should not bive told) vbout 
: She ax but voung maaum, and my 
Improve but mideed, maam, never in my 
hfe did T ae a young gul tdl a he with 
such a fue of innocence Twas bursting 
wath shame and servation ‘ May I speck, 
maam ? Oh! pray baa me—it was not Lait 
was she who lost the book Do let me 
speak, ma'am, pray ht me tall you——' — 
‘No, you shall have no inducement to tell 
mote filachoods J) tear 7 shall be obliged 
to send you home again, I cannot have any 
one with my children who tells untruths ' 
And she pointed to the nurse to open the 
door for me = As she was dog so, nurse said, 
¢ She told me, ma am, how you had caught hur 
reading one morning, when——” Here she 
shut me out aud herself in 

If I had bad money enough to take me to 
Bumingham, I believe I should not have stayed 
ym the house an hour longe: , but, how often 
have ] been thankful that 1 had not , for, tJ 
had gone away then, nothing could ever have 
cleared me in the eyca of my mustiess, and 
T should have been disgraced for ever. 
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Though I had been five months in my place, 
Lhad written but two letters , one to my aunt, 
the other to the matron Iwas never allowed 


be light to tuke up stains, so that I had no 


opportumty of writing there It was late 
when the servants came to bd that night, 
and, after having cried a gre it deal, I was 
just dropping to sleep when they came 
into the room 1 did not sleep long When 
I awoke, thue wis darkness m the room 
ng un, and the servants were snuring Then 
all at once the thought came mto my head 
that I would zct up and write a letter to 
my aunt Tshpyd on. few things It was 
too dark fr me to he able to see anything mm 
the room, anl I did not know where the 
ciundle had been put Vary much disap- 
pointed [ wis preparing to get into bed 
ugun, When F remembcred the lamp standing 
on the centre table in the mner drawimg room, 
I opened 
and found iny way mto the 
diawing room T flamed up a match, which 
we light 1 nj enough for me to find the 
mnp then EF flamed up another, and hghted 
it Lhe lamp gave but a dull h ht, all in 
the house was so quict and everything looked 
ku dushy, th t Iwas frightened, und went on 
trembling more thin before  Dhere was piper 
mi the case Pefore me, and there were pens m 
the inkstand but To never thought of using 
those Mv own papcr and puns were under 
th try of my work box, and that was in the 
hit hen Lhe dump wis not too larse to be 
euly cuumet oso taking at up with care 1 
went mto the kitchen Dhe two cats on the 
phearth roused up when I cpencd the door, 
One rushed out and begin to mew Icudly 
Hew fughtened I wast I wated, hopmg 
the cats micht settle agun, but they began 
mowing louder than cvet looking up to my 
face, and then rul bing themselves ag unst the 
meat sacen LT wassure that they smelt some- 
thing that they wanted me to give them , 80 
1 went towards the nuat s1ecn to seo what 
wwa There Tsauw a hand-bishet, and some- 
thing wiapjxd up in a cloth ae the 
meat screcn cCuitiously aside, I lifted the 
busket out Wathin I found a medlcy of things 
that would have puzzled wiser heads than mine 
to hnow huwthey could come together There 
wasa thick slice of uncooked seal, two sausages, 
a olice of raw salmon, sume green , and 
scven new potatues, halt a pot of raspberry 
yun,a nutmeg, and half a cucumber I did 
not dare to untic the bundle—which was folded 
up very carefully—but I could feel bits of 
candles, and a basin among the oddmenta it 
seemed to contan I put the basket quickly 
down again. The cats had been mewing 
about me all thistime At } I did con- 
trive to escape I had reached the drawing- 
room, placed the lamp on the table, when I 
saw the two bits of burnt matches which I 
had forgotten to pick up, and which might 
have left traces of my wanderings. There was 
another bit somewhere. In my gladness to 
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have remembered this, I moved the lamp 
guickly, and in ing it towards the floor, 

knocked the glass aguinst the edge of the 
table ; it fell to shivers, and the ae WAS @X- 
tinguished. What was to be done? Nothing: 
there was nothing to be done but to leave 
things just as they were, and to creep into bed 
again. 

In the morning I hurricd down, fearful 
lest any of the servants should chance to go 
into the drawing-room before I had picked u 
the broken glass. 1 opened the shutters, and 
soon found that the shattered glass was not 
all the injury that had been done. There was 
Jamp-oil on the beautiful carpet! There 
seemed no end to my troubles. 

“ Broken the lamp-glass !” said the cook, as 
I passed through the kitchen with the broken 
hits of glass; “what ever will you do?”—* I 
ean do nothing but tell mistress.”—“ Then 
I'll tell you what to do; take iny advice, and 
deny it.” —" Deny what 1”—“ Why, that you ‘ve 
broken the lamp-glass.”—“ What! tell m 
mistress a lie?! LW can vou give ie suc 
wicked advice ?”—“ Well; it’s no business 
of mine,” said the Cook ; “if you won't tell 
her a lic, /’ll tell her the truth” JT deter- 
mined, however, to speak first. I could uot 
go about my usual work till I had spoken to 
my mistress; and yet, when I heard the 
dining-room door open, and knew that she 
would be coming up, I ran out of the room, 
and went up stairs ; my courage failed me, and 
T hardly dared to go down again, From the 
top of the stairs I saw her go into the room, 
and I saw the cook following her. I expected 
every moment to be called. Soon the door 
opened, and the cook came out. I heard her 
say, distinctly, “ Indeed, ma’am, I’m afraid 
she ‘ll turn out badly ; but I’ve done what I 
can to make her confess” At the sound of 
the opening of the dvor, with a sudden deter- 
mination, Thad rushed down stairs, and was 
within a few steps of the rvuom as the cook 
came out. On sceing me, she shut the dvor 
quickly, and turned quite red ; then, speaking 
in a voice on {ecpore fur my mistress to 
hear, she said, “ What! have you been listen- 
ing?” I made no answer; but went into the 
room. 

There was an expression of displeasure on 
the face of my mistress as she looked at me. 
She asked, “How did you break the lamp- 
gluss? Tell me the truth—for though I may 
pardon the accident, I will not pardon any 
falsehood about it.” 

I begged that I might tell her everything, 
and that I might begin from the day when 
came to my place. I did so. J told her all, 
and very much in the same way that I have 
just been writing it now. She listened to me 
with great uttention, and at parts of what I 
told her, I could see her countenance change 
very much indeed. When I had done, she 
eaid, “Fanny, you have told me that which 
has shocked me very much. I can say nothing 
further to you till I have spoken to Mr. Mor- 
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gan ; meantime you must be silent, and go on 
as usual.” 

Mr. Morgan was at thot time from home, 
and not expected for some days. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Morgan had missed several bottles ot 
wine from the cellar. She had a distinct 
knowledge of three bottles that were not in 
their places. 

The morning after his arrival he did not go 
to London as usual. He and my mistress were 
talking together in the study for a long time. 
IT knew well what they were talking about 
and so flurried did I feel, that could 
hardly get on with my work. At len 
T met mistress as she was poing up stairs, 
She said she was coming to bid me go into 
the study ; and her manner was so kind that 
L obeyed her without fear. My master, too, 
gpoke very hindly to me. I found that my 
mistress liad written to tell him what had 
been passing at home in his absence, and that 
he, chancing to be at Dudley, which is only 
a short distance from Birmingham, had gone 
there to make further inquiry about me; 
that he had heen at the school, had seen the 
matron, and had also seen my aunt. All 
that he had heard about me had satisfied him, 
and convinced him that what I had told my 
mistress was nothing but the truth, “ Is 
this vour handkerchief, Fanny?” said my 
master, taking up one from a side table. 
“Yes, sir, it is,” I said, unfolding it, “ and 
here is my name marked; it was given 
to me by a favourite litle sehoolfellow, and 
IT feared I had lost it..——‘Where do you 
think T found this handkerchief, Fanny ?” 
— “Indeed, sir, I can’t tell ; but, thank you, sir, 
for Iam so glad it is found.”—* I found it in 
the wine-cellar”’ [ must have looked very 
much alarmed, for my mistress said kindly,— 
“Don’t look go frightened, dep he My master 
rang the bell . it was auswered by Mary Wild. 
“ Stay here,” he said; “and, Fanny, go and tell 
the nurse to come down.” When the nurse 
entered, he rang the bell again. Noone came. 
Indeed, there was no one to come but the 
cook ; and that not being Aer bell, she did not 
think of answering it. “Shall I tell her, sir?” 
said Mary Wild, who, as well as the nurse, 
now beginning to suspect something was 
wrong, turned very pule. “No!” said my 
inaster, angrily, “no oue shall leave the room.” 
Just then the door opened, and the cook 
entered. The plausible smooth face she had 
put on was gone in un instant, on seeing what 
was the state of things. After a moment’s 
silence, he began: “ This handkerchief,” he 
said, “though marked with Fanny’s name, 
was not put in the wine-cellar by her.” He 
looked sternly at the cook—*Silence!” he 
said, to the cook, when she tried to speak. 
He then went on: “If the three bottles of 
wine stolen out of the cellar are still in the 
house, they shall be found—here is a search 
warrant, and at the door is a policeman, ready 
to enforce its execution. There is no escape, 
and in confession 1s the best chance of mercy.” 


Mary Wild looked at the cook I shall never 
forget that woman's face at that moment 
She seemed choking with feclmgs that she 
tried to hide, and uncei tain what it would be 
the best for her to du she went at last 
towards the door, an} suddenly opemng it, 
was rualung out of the room and up stars 
“Stop!” ericdiny muta, tlowing her—*1 
must go,"she said, Poamall Phesadden shock 
eto think that ] —that it should come to this 
——tu be suspected’ —And then she sucamed, 
and true (> throw heraclf mto a fit, but the 
ft wonll not come Mai Morgan paid 6 You 
had Intta be quiet, ai] submit quictly te 
What vou cannot cacape from —' I wall 
the screamed out, * T Naive notlung to feu 
—lamunnocnut, only let me ge up stuns, 
only let me have afew nunntes te — — Not 
an iuatant,” said my master Fle then opened 
the window, and called to the poli aniun who 
had been wautinginthe sardan | Phe boxcset 
each of the servants were cxamane | In the 
cook 8 box wis found twe ot the bottles be 
sidea many things bel nging te my mistresn— 
camberic packs t adr fe chamber towels 
ilk supeAitign and inunvethor ath Jes, marke 
with the namesof visitors wholad b cn staying 
inthe honse Folded up mo some caumpled 
bits of papa, ind put into the slecve Cfan old 
gown, was i silver fork, that had been J oat 
more {lian a veat ago, and that misticas had 
supposed to have boon ktolen by th he nse mad 
Who had lived there before Mary Wald came 
In the nurses bux wore sevaal things thit 
looked very unlikaly to be her own but they 
did not belong to uustis Ina comer of 
the norsers cupboard wis the thad botth 
of wine, that alsshad boon cpened lua Mary 
Wilds box thae was nothing to excite 
aug PNeIOn 
hen the ¢xamination was over, masta 

gave the cook in charge to the pohicaman Lh 
nurse was told to lowe the house within 
an hour She would hav liad much to sav, 
but master would not hear hea 

A wouth's notiuc was given t> Mary Wald 
Twas plaid of iat, for thouzh Thucw that she 


had entered inty many ot the wicked cooks, 


deceptions, there was a something about her 
that made me think ale would hava heen 
rood, 1f she had not beer under such oval 
influence All had becn so sudden, that 1 
almost fineed it had been a die im 
few days we went on without other scrvante, 
aud 1 thought things had never deen so 
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Pesan for oe that was done for her ! 
tress was so much touched by the many 
—— of sorrow Mary had shown, that she 
owed her to remain in her place Though 
IT was so young, only just seventeen, iny 
mistress, knowing that I was fond of the 
cinidren, trusted them to my care She en- 
gaged another nurse for three months to “put 
mein the way ’ At the end of that time she 
sent to the school for another pul to til the 
place which had been mime Very great was 
my dclight to find that she was the one who 
had Ixcn my most favourite sehoolfellow ; 
He very girl who had given me the handker- 
chief 
‘Whe eook wis committed for tual, her 
Tee ntence Was KIX MONths JMprisonment What 
{ Lecante of the nurse 1 never knew 


| THE GREAT CONVOCATION OF 
POULTRY 


‘Dram me! sad a laly, journeying by 
Pulwiy towards the capit ul of cocks and hens, 
p“whit enumbar of towls they must kecp in 
this sist! villas! And yet, although f never 
heard su ho a crowing, she continucd, pecuing 
lout at the curiae window, ‘J do not suc wy 
of the Glawas” 

At the next atution, another small placc, 
the gallin weous chorus incre wed, wif a horde 
of wild chintidcats, ying the warhoop of 
then tube had surrounded the tram, with 
the free determination of putting cvery 
pruscnger to the spur 

“What .countiy for poultry! Iaoke from 

vbundle f js en coat and scarlet comforter, 
which was huddled up in a corner of the 
( aL yse 

“Pretty well But the cackling and crow- 
ing we hed ore from Norfolk and Suffolk 
bids arcmathed a gentleman of strong 

agnicultiua ul aspect “ Vhy, Pve got a matter 
ot sixty of the Cochin-Chinese bieed for the 
Show , beauties '—some uf "em up to twelve 
lor thirteen pound apiece,” 

A clercal looking gentleman exgerly m- 
quired, ‘ Indced ! How heavy ! 

A dozen pound full wenht} ’ 

The clergsman ground, ‘ Then / shall 
lowe 4he ane tal 

Jhe plass1uot of Bingley Mall Birmingham, 


covers an we of anacie anda quartr The 
hall 1s divided into five compaitments, the 
lurgest being 10 the centre To the separate 


comfortable is they were during this time, space cn the left, the Cochin-China and other 
bet Mary Wild was taken so verv ill, that ajcocks (to the number of nine hundred and 
doctor was sent for She became worse and‘ sitty-sia), together with countless heads of 
worve, and 1 scarcely ever lett her In her poultry trom all parts of England, had con- 
delirium she would talk about thmgs that verged by the day fullowmg that on which 
had al between the cvok and herself, we auived by the tram. remade: of 
aud though she did not know what she was the hall was allotted to a show of cattle, 
saying, 1 folt sure that what she said Aad sheep, and pigs. 

been, A very lang time she wie ill, then a A _hittle before mune, three or four knote of 
suddeu change oe h o4 , aud she was out tlemen, not exactly with 

of danger Poor thing' how quet, and faces, and evidently havmg something on 
patient, and surrowful she was, and how their minds. knocked at the front entrance. 
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The door was cautiously set ajar by a deter- 
mined policeman ; the strangers slipped in, 
and the official instantly bolted the door after 
them. Despite the policeman’s strongest pre- 
cautions, however, your reporter slipped in 
with the last member of this secret socicty ; 
whose secretary, the moment they entered, 
delivered to each a small purple-covered manu- 
script, inscribed with the words, “ Judges’ 
List.” This was filled principally with num- 
bers and dates up and down jhe pages. Each 
then drew his pocket-peneil and a loose piece 
of paper, and all walked, attended by the 
secretary, 10 the compartment where a num- 
her of Jarge black fowls were ranged in 
pens, each pen having a neat wire netting in 
front, 

“ Now for the Spanish,” said the brownest 
of the judgos ; “Jet us make an end of them.” 
This harsh determination was almost literally 
fulfilled ; for the whole party kept walking 
up and down before the terrified black fowls 
—sometimnes separately, sometimes in twos 
and threes, sometimes altogether—making 
marks upon paper, looking into their little 
hooks, poking the fowls with their pencils, 
making them start by thumps on the netting, 
and teasing the poor things to such an extent 
that the Animals’ Friend Society might have 
nuohed what they meant by it. After a while, 
they seemed to make up thei ruuids to sume 
conclusion. Each entered a note or two in 
his own little book; the seeretury tovk it 
down in his big book ; aud they all turned 
their backs at once on the specimens with 
which they had just been sv completely 
absorbed. 

“Here are the next, gentlemen; we've no 
time to lose. A thousand and fifty-six lots to 
pass judgment on.” More walking before 
cases; more “marking off;” more poking with 
fingers and pencils; more pinchimg of backs 
and peering at feathers; more fluttering of 
bird» ; constant retiring of judges into small 
groups, and mysterious whisperiugs about red, 


” 


hlue, and white ribbons, medals, and “honour-. 
able mentions ;” the mysterious gentlemen. 


passing from class to class, from pen to pen, 
from bird to bird, until their eyes were so 


bleared, and their ears so pierced with the 
barn-door chromatics of one thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-one hens, besides count- 
less cocks, that it is only wondertul how they 
could distinguish ducks from geese, or fowls 
from feathers. As a diversion, for variety’s 
sake, they now and then called for a mau with 
a weighing -machine, ordered a triumphant 
cock to be taken from his pen, and to be laid, 
with his legs tied, in the scale. Huge geese 
were precipitated into a pillow-case, and sus- 
pended from steelyards: select parties, of a 
drake and three ducks, were huddled without 
apology into one sack, and, after remaining 
there a few minutes, as unceremoniously 
turned out again. All day long these varied 
yc were continued; at the end of about 

ven houra, the judges simultaneously shut 
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up their little books, and the secretary ran 
away with his big book, exclaiming, “To 
press | The mysterious couclave then turned 
to cach other, raised their hats, bowed, as if 
they had accomplished some grent feat, and 
departed, 

They were not, however, allowed to depart 
in peace, Although the evening had far ad- 
vanced, a crowd of eager inquirers besieged 
the door of Bingley Hall. These were Exhi- 
bitors, whose anxiety would not keep until the 
next morning. Their chorus was nearly as 
loud and quite as varied as that of their own 
poultry 

“Would you be so kind to tell me what 
Number Nine hundred and ninety-nine, Class 
X,, has got?” The good-natured arbiter turns 
over the leaves of lus book, and is obliged to 
answer, “ Nothing!" “ And what Five hun- 
dred and one?” “A blank.” “Then, Nuinber 
Kighty two?” “ Again a blank.” “ And, if 
you p case,” (in despair) “© Number Thousand 
and four?” “ lam sorry to tell you, still 
blank.” The quetist nearly takes the skin off 
the nose of the judge with the sharpness of 
the tone in which he says “Thank’ee, sir!” 

Another catechist comes into play. “May 
I take the liberty to ask about Number Fifty- 
seven, Class D.7” “ First prize, and extra 
medal”  Catechist bolts away instanter. A 
faint cry of “ hooray!” is wafted over the 
heads ot the crowd. 

Another still succeeds. “ Anything for 
Three hundred, Class V.7” “Tilank.” “And 
Number Eleven hundred and twenty 3” “ Ex- 
tra third prize. Are you content?” “ Y-e-s! 
yes! Ithink 1 ought to be content; but 
ptill ” Objection drowned in the clamour 
of a hundred voices, asking twice five hundred 
questions. 

On Tuosday the aspect ofaflairs was differ- 
ent: no need, then, to tap at a locked door, 
wad ship past the policeman sidewise. Open, 
Sesame! The feathered recluses visitable on 
the small payment of half a-crown, this being 
the “private view,” consisting of a select pri- 
vate party of a few thousands. 

The mammaha have their attractions; but 
the tide of the throng decidedly sets in 
towards the oviparous depirtment. Admira- 
tion of various degrees is expressed in every 
variety of exclamation. “ Exquisite!” “Slap- 
up!” “Wonderful!” “Stunning !” “e-a-u- 
tiful!” Bat the most intelligible com- 
mendation was that in the Report of the 
“Midland Counties Herald:”-—*“The game 
fowls, as heretofore, were in wonderful 
variety, Every one knows how handsome 
are the males of these breeds; but the ex- 
cellent arrangements of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee permitted a close inspection of the 
peculiar elegance of the hen-birds. 
they stood ranged, in many-tinted plumage, 
a troop of lovely vixens, petulant and furious, 
not merel Tooks 





ng as if each one would eat 
up a rival, but in not a few cases actually 
beginning to do ao, to the annoyance of the 
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attendanta, who have to act as poultry police, larity of the pursuit was manifest. And it 
and keep the Queen's peace among the fowls. | has the advantaye of being open to all classes 
One searcely knew which most to adinire in | of society. Any one raised above poverty 
this department, whether the dainty Worces- | can rear a few fowls; the choicest speci- 
tershire Piles, the gorgeous DBlack-breasted' mens are not more expensive to keep, than 
Reds, the harmonious Duch-winged Greys, or the ugliest mungrels ; so the cottager may 
the sabes paren if sie and Blacks, He here enter a eb with the consort of his 
ing very like imps dixyuised in half or entire sovereign, and perhaps carry away the prize. 
saosin It needed ttle imagination to, During the four cehibidion. dave the anste. 
supply the eae fire to flash from out crat and the plebeian seemed equally delighted 
: The anti We ‘of Cochin-China fowls, : AE Led ane slits . ie high nt 
one hundred aud fifty-four in number, were, ladies of low degree, and ladies of no degree 
the grand objects of attraction and discus-|at all, were astonished and pleased. Such ao 
sion The excitement they caused among per-! sight they had never seen before. 
sons who attend to auch things is barely} It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the 
ee The political pHa lie of France, intense symptoms which show the rapid 
the fature of Europe, the downfall or the taerease of the poultrv-mania. For man 
established empire of ’Louia Napoleon, were! years it has heen the leisure amusement of 
sit: ee a ay ee a ee roars classes in Nai north and west of 
—' How much do the best Cochin-Chinags England; it now is become a fashionable 
velgn oon ee you, a ee eee y. ae nage ye ee and i pind 
¢ L Sb pes. wre are, | sem OChS GO PALE PrE( CiamMants, With 
you see, two first prizes given for a cock and, powers of attorney, to get a silver medal, if 
three hens, running each other neck and neck; {they can. Perhaps the most aristocratic 
eh reat crams iw ge hit My not #0 buy as ut ean se aoe the ee 
WUULIAL as wy Wi c Yr STUPZOONS pnpe © TUPrKESS 5 In Which, however. 1€ 
pen are more mature, and weigh thus. “ouch, ‘were headed by the Reverend John Roiinson, 
eleven pound two ouuces; hen, nine pound; and Mr E W. Wilmot, respectively. They will 
ditto, eight pound ten ounces; “| eight try to succeed better siatherscnt Lady Cal- 
poet five ounces, Jie has several cockerels thorpe sent the best pair of Guinea fowls of the 
eee a than ee ties I co oe eons fe It esa et prices 
! ey make magnificent capons. In- hitherto unheard-of are given for choice spe- 
deed, that gentleman, and Mr. Punchard, of ‘cimens «= Mr. Stun geon cheerfully paid ek 
Haverhill in Suffolk, seem to be domg for} pounds for a white China cock and hen, Two 
oes a fowls Mee a did tl gentlemen from a southern county bought, 
1¢ Leicester sheep, and Ellman tor the south- | to share between them, a peu of six chickens 
einai them abs m ee Mine ethas for tw ve, aes alot rete ladies 
atter gentleman, in the course of 1551, has say to it when they get home ancier, of 
obtained from thirty-five hens and their wo-| the medical profession, purchased a broken- 
gen Se ae daa eu Cees : a hie pe path ey for four pounds, on the chance 
i WAC O nuke Wos wroiuhe of curmye her. 
colonizers, There ae some ee of the Poultry associations are starting wp sud- 
vecond generation this season. They certainly denly in various and distant parts of the 
look a little hke subjects for the Foundling country ; no doubt on the nribeiple: “Light 
eed ae ant ee Lares nia ada cay of{your fire at both ends, and the middle will 
mine knits polka jackets for hers—fact !—/take care of itself” Thus, Penzance shoots 
but the circumstance is curious, and [could out a ray reflected from Hirmingham ; and, to 
a are even more strange, jet authentic, the spark which “ is whispered) is smoulder- 
statements " ing at Salisbury, Halifax already responds by 
A glance at the Catalogue shows the value a ata blaze s thouch as this is to ton peri- 
set upon these treasures, By the rules of the patetic school, annually wandering to and fro 
ger y every ae apna . sae ree Lea peel oe associations 
i 1@ amount is unlimited ; and what is may atyle it a Will o’ the Wisp. We watch 
thought a prohibitory valuation can of course the progress of poultry with set curiosity. It 
be ee ge if me price be offered, on sale a a as if te old ria Seis were 
mus e place. Last year, a gentleman about to have a modern rival, 
enrages eock and hen that he wished should 
return home, after the Show, five pounds. Now Ready, Price 89. 6d 
To hia surprise, they were bought. Aiter Sea oe 
this, it is not surprising to see lots of choice PVE VET VOuUae Or 
stock birds — at = eres of sixty, A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
or even one hu unds, it was believed BY CHARLES DICKENS 
at nwa, rei that the actual saleable value 7, 5, completed is three Volumes, of the same vise and price. 
of the try would buy all the cattle, sheep, : ” 
ats Collected and Revised from “ Howachold Words, 
and pigs in the Show. With a able of Dates. 
On the market-day, Thureday, the popu-! BEADEURY AND ZVAwG, 11, ROUTERIE sTuere, 
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A CURIOUS DANCE ROUND A__ | ‘ifficulty. = pe boceceteal auy kihd : ye 
‘ r pepper-castor of cayenne, or half an ounce o 

CURIOUS TREE. apps) “always forees the mouth sak in 

On the 13th day of Jannary, 1750—when spite of the patient’s determination to keépit 
the corn that grew near Moorfields was ground ; shut.” * In cases of great fury hd violence, 
on the top of Windmill Hill, “Fensbury;” says the amiable practitioner from whom I 
when Bethlehem Hospital was “a dry walk no “the patient should be kept in a 
loiterers,” and a show; when lunatics were I dark room, confined by one leg, with metallic 
chained, naked, in rows of cages that flanked manacles on the wrist; the skin being less 


a promenade, and were wondered and jeered 
at through iron bara by London loungers— 
Sir Thomas Ladbroke the banker, Bonnel 
Thornton the wit, and halt-a-dozen other 
gentlemen, met togethe: to found a new 
asylum for the insane. ‘Towards this object 
they put down, betore ceparating, one guinen 


liable to be mjured,”—here the Good Doctor 
becomes especially considerate and aimild,— 
the shin beiuy less liable to be injured by the 
friction of polished metal than by that of 
linen or cotton.” 

These practitioners of old, would seem t> 
have been, without knowing it, early homaco- 


exch In a year fiom that time the windmill! pathists; their motto must have heen, Sumilia 
had been yiven to the winds, and on its ancient sdmilibus curantur; they believed that the 
site, there stood a hospital for the gratuitous most violent and certain means of driving a 
treatment of the insane poor man mad, were the only hopeful means of re- 

With the benevolence which thus originated .toring him to reason. The inside of the new 
an additional madhouse, was mixed, as was hospital, therefore, even when, in 1782, it was 
usual in that age, a curious degree of uncon- removed, under the name of “ Saint Luke’s,” 
gious cruelty. Coercion for the outward from Windmill Hill to its present site in the 
man, and rabid physiching for the inward Old Street Road, must have appeared, to the 
man, were then the specifics for Junacy. least irrational new patient, like a collection 
Chains, straw, filthy solitude, darkness, and of chambers of horrors. What sane person in- 
starvation ; jalap, syrup of buckthorn, tarta- deed, seeing, on his entrance into any place, 
rised antimony, and ypecacuanha administered gyves and manacles (however highly polished) 
every spring aud fall in fabulous doses to every yawning for his ankles and wrists; swings 
patient, whether well or ill; spinning in whirli- dangling in the air, to spin him round like an 
gigs, corporal punishment, gagging, “conti- impaled cockchafer; gags and strait-waist- 
nued intoxication ;” nothing was too wildly coats ready at a moment’s notice to muzzle 
extravagant, nothing too monstrously cruel and bind him; would be likely to retain the 
to be prescribed by mad-doctors. It was their perfect command of his senses? Even now, 
monomania ; and, under their influence, the an outside view of Saint Luke’s Hospital is 
directors of Lunatic Asylums acted. In other | gloomy enough ; and, when on that cold, misty, 


respects these physicians were grave men, of’ 
mild dispositions, and—in their ample-flapped, 
ample-cuffed coats, with a certain gravity and 
air of state in the skirts; with their large but- 
tons and gold-headed canes, their hair-powder 
and ruffies—were men of benevolent aspects. 
Imagine one of them turning back his lace 
and tightening his wig to supply a maniac 
who would keep his mouth shut, with food or 
nysic. He oer a flat oval ring, with a 
die to it. “The head being placed between 
the knees of the operator, the patient, blinded 
and properly secured, an opportunity is 
watched. When he opens his mouth to speak, 
the instrument is thrust in and allows the 
food or medicine to Le introduced without 


cheerless afternoon which followed Christmas 
Day, 1 looked up at the high walls, and saw, 
Sart pecring over them, its upper stories 
and dismal little iron bound windows, I did 
not ring the porter’s bell (albeit ] was only 
a visitor, and free to go, if I would, without 
ringing it at all) im the most cheerful frame 
of mind. 

How came I, it may be asked, on the day 
after Christmas Day, of all day in the year, 
to be hovering outside Saint Luke's, after 
dark, when I might have betuken myself to 
that jocund world of Pantomime, where there 
is no affliction o1 calamity that leaves the 
least. im ion; where a man may tumble 
into the broken ice, or diye into the kitchen 
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fire, and only be the droller for the accident, mpple of sane life (or of life, as Bane as it 
where babies may be knocked about and sat. ever 18) came murmuring on from far away, 
upon, or choked 1 ee speons, in the: and broke agamst the ‘isnk walls of the 
proccss of feeding, yet no (Coroner be, Madhouse, lke a sea upon a desert shore 
wauted, uor anybody road uncomfortable,; Abandenimg further search for the non- 
where workmen may fall from the top of a| existent knocker, [ discovercd aud iang the 
house to the bottom, or cvcn frum the bottom bell, and gaincd admission into Samt Luke’s— 
of a house to the top, ud sustam no injury. through a stone courtyard and a hall, adorned 
to the bran uecd no hosptd, have no; with wreaths of holly ind bke sevsonable 
young Ghikdicn where every one, in short,; garmture I felt ei Beer to wonder how 1t 

wo auporno: to all the accideuts of hfe, looked to patients when they were hrat re- 
though cnc (cying them at every turn, thet, ceived, and whether they distorted it to thar 
T suspect thist> be the sceret (though many! own wild fineics, or left it a matter of fact 
persous u wy not preacnt it to themsclycs) of | But, as there was time for a walk through 
the gencral cujyoyment which an audience of the building before the festivities bean I 
vulnerable spectators, hablo to pam md sor | discarded idle speculation and followed my 
row, find in this class of Cntartaunm« nt leader 

Mot long before the Christmas Night in Into along, long gallery onone side afew 


a tice Thy d been told of a pat ent mSamt windows, on the othcr, a great many dvors 


i 


uke’s, a woman of pyres strongth and Icadmg to sleepmg cells De ad silence—not 
encrgy, who had been driven madly an imfu utter solitude , tor, outside the non cage cn- 
nated ox the sticeta— wm incons mencenot closmy the tne place between two of the win- 
im itself worth mentioumy, for which the m= dows stood a moticnicas womin ‘Lhe fire cast 
habitants of London are fregqucutly indebiud ov red laze upon the walls upon the ceiling, 
to tha mestimible Corporation She sewed and uz on the floot polished by the daily fric- 
the creature literally by the horns and so tion of muy fot At the end of the 
as long as lanb and ide ware m peril, vigor gallery, the common sittumg room Seated 
owls fol hum, but, the dimger ove, she on benches around another caged fire place, 
lost her sensca, und became one of the most several women all silent, cxcept one She, 
angovernable of the mmates of the asylum sewing a mad sort cf scam, and scoldimg 
Why was 1 there to see this poor ciciture some mmaginary person  (Lacitunity is a 
when T might have scon a Pantomunie woman symptom of nearly every kind of mama unless 
gored to any extent by a Puntomumic a, at under pressure of excitement Although the 
any heyght of ferouty and have gone heme ta whole lives of som patients arc passed to 
bed with the comforting assurance that she gether im the same aputment, they are passed 
had rather enjoved it than otherwise { in solitude there 1s no solitude more com- 
The reason of Mt) Choire was this Thad plete) borms anl tabla, the only furmture 
roeeived a notification that on that mght there Nothin in the rooms to remind their an- 
would be, um Samt Lithes, a Christmas Tree mates of the wold outside No domestic 
tor the Patiunts And furthu, that the artules to occupy to interest, or to entice the 
“usual fortmightl, danoang ’ would take mind away frum ity malaly Utter v wuity 
place before the distribution of the gifts upon Lxeept the scoldiuz woman scwing a pur 
the tree So there ] was inthe street looking pos les» seam every patient in the 100m either 
about for a knocker uid finding nc ue silently looking at the nre, or silently looking 
There was a line of hackney cabmolets by on the ground—o1 1 athe through the ground, 
the dead wall, sme ot the diivirs ashep, and a laven knows what beyond 
some, visilant, « ine, with ther lox» not in It wus a reluf to come to a work room, 
oxprosaive of ‘ Boxing, stichin. out of the with cclourcd poe over the mantel shelf 
open doors of ther velu los, while them ind china shepherdesses upon it furnwhed 
bodiea wert reposing on tht straw within also with tables, a carpet, stuffed chang, 
There were Ramin gas hayhts, crangea and an open fie 1 observed a great differ- 
oysters, pape: lanterns, butchers and grocers ence betwen the demeanour of the occupants 
bakers and public-houses, over the way of this apartment and that of the mmates of 
there wore ommobuses rattling by , there wor the other room They were neither so hetless 
singtrs, xtieet criea, street passengers nor 4o sad Although they did not, while I 
atroet beggars ind street must there wore was present, 8 much, they worked with 
cheap theatres within call which you would carnestness and diligence A few noticed my 
do better to be at sume pains to mprove, my gomg away, and returned my parting saluta- 
worthy friends than to shut up—for, if you tion In a mche—not in a room—but at 
will not have them with your own consent one end of a cheerkss gall ry—stood a prano- 
at thar best, you may be sue that you must torte, with a few ragged music leaves upon 
have thom, without it, at ther worst, there the desk Of course, the music was turned 
were wretched little chapels too, where the upade down 
officmting prophets certainly were not m- Several such galleries on the “ female 
with grammar, there were homes, mde,” all exactly ahke One, set apart for 
great and small, by the hundred thousand, “boarders” who are incurable , and, towards 
east, west, north, and south, all the busy whose maintenance their frienda are required 
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to pay aemall weekly sum. The experience 
of this asylum did not differ, I found, from 
that of similar establishments, in proving that 
inganity is more prevalent among women 
than among men. Of the eighteen thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-nine inmates, Saint 
Luke’s Hoapital has received in the century 
of its oxistence, eleven thousand one hundred 
and sixty-two have been women, and seven 
thousand five hundred and eighty-seven, men. 
Female servants are, as is well known, more 
frequently afflicted with lunacy than any other 
class of persons. The table, published in the 
Directors’ Report, of the condition in hfe of 
the one hundred and seven female inmates 
admitted in 1850, scts forth that while, under 
the vague deseription of “wife of labourer ” 
there were only nme admissions, and under 
the equally indefinite term “housekeeper,” 
no more than six; there were of women ser- 
vants, twenty-four. 

IT passed into one of the galleries on the male 
side. Three men, cngaged at a game of baga- 
telle; another patient kneeling against the 
wall apparently in deep prayer ; two, walking 
rapidly up and down the long gallery arm-in- 
arm, but, as usual, without speaking together ; 
a handsome young man deriving intense grati- 
tication from the motion of his fingers as he 
played with them in the air; two men stand- 
ing like pillars before the fire-cage ; one man, 
with a newspaper under his arm, walking 
with great rapidity from one end of the cor- 
ridor to the other, as if cugaged in some 
important mission which admitted of not a 
moment's delay. The only furniture in the 
common ditting-room not rae to a prison 
or a lunatic asylum of the old school, was 
a newspaper, which was being read by a 
demerted publican. The same oppressive 
silence—except when the publican complained, 


in tones of the bitterest satire, against one of. 


the keepers, or (said the publican) “attend- 
aut, as L suppose J] inust call him.” The same 
listless vacuity here, a3 in the room occupied 
hy the female patients. Derpite the large 
aniount of cures effected in the hospital, (up- 
wards of sixty-nine per cent. during the past 
year.) testifying to the general cflicary of the 
treatment pursned in it, }] think that, if the 
system of finding the inmates en ployment, so 
successful in other hospitals, were introduced 
into Saint Luke’s, the proportion of cures 
would be much greater. Appended to the 
latest report of the charity is a table of the 
weights of the new-comers, compared with 
the weights of the same individuals when 
discharged. From this, it appears that their 
inactivity occasions a rapid accumulation of 
flesh. Of nae patients, whore average re- 
sidence in the hospital extended over eleven 
weeks, twenty-nine had gained at the aver 
rate of more than one povad per week, each. 
This can hardly be a gain of health. 
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cated the places to which the chairs, whick 
patients were made to sit in for indefinite 
periods, were, in the good old times, nailed. 
A couple of these chairs have teen ed 
in a lumber-room, and are hideous curiosities 
indeed. As high as the seat, are boxes to 
enolose the legs, which used to he shut in 
with spring bolts. The thighs were locked 
down by ao strong cross- board, which also 
served as a table. The back of this crampi 
prison is so constructed that the victim sould 
only use his arms and hands in a forward 
direction ; not backward or sideways. 

Each sleeping cell has two articles of fur- 
niture—a bed and a stool; the latter serving 
instead of a wardrobe. Many of the patients 
sleep in single-bedded rooms ; but the larger 
cells are occupied by four inmates. The bed- 
ding is comfortable, and the clothing ample. 
On one bed-place the clothes were folded up, 
and the bedding had been removed. In its 
stead, was a small bundle, made up of a pair 
of boots, a waistcoat, and some stockings. 
“ That poor fellow,” said my conductor, “died 
last night—in a fit.” 

As | was looking at the marks in the walls 
of the galleries, of the posts to which the 
patients wero formerly chained, sounds of 
musie were heard from a distance, The ball 
had begun, and we hurried off in the direction 
of the music. 

It was playing in another gallery—a brown 
sombre ricer not brilliantly illuminated by a 
light at either end, adorned with holly. The 
staircase by which this gallery was Later 
was curlained off at the top, and near the 
curtain the musicians were cheerfully engaged 
in getting all the vivacity that could be got, 
out of their two instruments, At one end were 
au number of mad men, at the other, a number 
of mad women, seated on forms, Two or 
three sets of quadrille dancers were arranged 
down the centie, and the ball was proceeding’ 
with great spirit, but with great decorum, 

There were the patients usually to be found 
in all such asylums, among the dancers. 
There was the brisk, vain, pippin-faced little 
old lady, in a fantastic cap—proud of her 
foot and ankle; there was the old-young 
woman, with the dishevelled long light hair, 
Hea figure, and weird gentility; there was 
the vacantly-laughing vit requiring now and 
then a warning finger to admonish her ; there 
was the quict young woman, almost well, and 
soon going out. For partners, there were 
the sturdy bull-necked thick-set little fellow 
who had tried to get away last week; the 
wry-faced tailor, formerly suicidal, but much 
improved ; the suspicious patient with a 
countenance of gloom, wandering round and 
round strangers, furtively eyeing them be- 
hind from head to foot, and nut indisposed to 
resent their intrusion. There was the man of 


happy silliness, pleased with everything. But 
On the walls of some of the sleeping cells’ 


the only chain that made any clatter was 


were the marks of what looked like small! Ladies’ Chain, and there was no straiter 
alcoves, that had been removed. These indi-| waistcoat in company than the polka-garment 
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of the old-young woman with the weird gen- 
tility, which was of a faded black satin, and 
languished through the dance with a love- 
lorn affability condescension to the force 
of circumstances, in itself a faint reflection of 
all Bedlam. 

Among those seated on the forms, the usual 
lows of social habite and the usual solitude in 
society, were again to be observed. It was 
very remarkable to see how they huddled 

éther without communicating ; how some 
watched the dancing with lack-lustre eyes, 
acarcely seenung to know what they watclied ; 
how others rested weary heads on hands, and 
raoped ; how others had the air of eternally 
expecting some miraculous visitor who never 
ensue, and looking out for some deliverances 
that never happened. The last figure of the 
set danced out, the women-dancers instantly 
returned to their station at one end of the 
gullery, the men-dancers repaired to their 
station at the other; and all were shut up 
within themselves in a moment. 

The dancers were not all patients. Among 
them, and dancing with myght good will, 
were attendants, wale and famale—pleasant- 
looking men, not at all realising the conven- 
tional idea of “keepers "and pretty women, 
gracefully though nut at all imappropru teiy 
drensed, and with looks and siniles as sparkling 
as one ight hope to see in any dance in any 
erie Also, there were sundry bright youny 
adies who had helped to make the Christinas 
trea; and a few members of the resident- 
officer's family ; and, shining above them all, 
and shining everywhere, his wife; whose clear 
hoad and strong Lents Licvaven inspired to have 
no Christmas wish héyond this place, but to 
look upon it as her Home, and on its inmates 
as hor affieted children, And may I see as 
seasonable a sight as that gentle Christian 
lady every Christinas that I live, and leave its 
counterpart in as fair a form in many a nook 
and corner of the world, to shine, like a star 
in a dark apot, through all the Christmases to 
cone | 

The tres was in a byo room by itself, not 
lighted yet, but ently to be displayed in 
all ita glory. The porter of the Institution, 
a brisk young fellow with no end of dancing 
in him, now proclaimed a song. The announce- 
ment being received with loud applause, one 
of the dancing sisterhood of attendants san 
the song, which the musicians accompanied. 
Tt was very pretty, and we all applauded to 
the echo, and seemed (the mad part of us J 
mean) to like our share in the applause pro- 
digiously, and to take it asa capital point, that 
we wero led by the popular porter. It was 
gO great a success that we very soon called 
for = song, and then beh tii ‘a, 
ocountry~dance ‘orter rpet i 
down the middle and up bea with Weird: 
gentility) until the quaint pictures of the 

unders, hanging in the adjacent committee- 
chamber, might have trembied in their frames. 

The moment the dance was over, away the 
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gc hay Reg any in the least out of breath, to 
elp light up the tree. Presently it in 
the centre ef ita room, growing out of the 
floor, a blaze of light and glitter ; blossoming 
in that place (as the story of the American 
aloe) for the first time in a hundred years. 
O shades of Mad Doctors with laced ruffles 
and powdered wigs, O shades of patients who 
went mad in the only good old times to be mad 
or sane in, and who were therefore physicked, 
whirligigged, chained, handcuffed, _ 
cramped, and tortured, look from 


Wherever in your sightless substances, 
You wait— 


on this outlandish weed in the degenerate 
garden of Saint Luke’s ! 

To one coming freshly from outer life, un- 
used to such scenes, it waa a very sad and 
touching spectacle, when the patients were 
admitied in a line, to pass round the lighted 
tree, and admire. I could not but remember 
with what happy, hopefully-flushed faces, the 
brilhant toy was associated in my usual 
knowledge of it, and compare them with the 
worn cheek, the listless stare, the dull eye 
raised fur ® moment and then confusedly 
dropped, the restless enverness, the moody 
Hurpiise, 80 different from the sweev cr pect- 
ancy and astonishment of children, that 
came m melancholy array before me. And 
when the sorrowful procession was closed by 
“Tummy,” the favourite of the house, the 
harmless old man, with a giggle and a chuckle 
and a nod for every one, I think I would 
have rather that Tommy had charged at the 
tree like a Bull, than that Tommy had been, at 
once #0 childish and so dreadfully un-childlike. 

We all went out into the gallery again 
nfter this survey, and the dazzling fruits of 
the tree were tuken from their boughs, and 
distributed. The porter, an undeveloped genius 
in Biage-management and mastership of cere- 
momes, was very active in the distribution, 
blew all the whistles, played all the trumpets, 
and nursed all the dolls. That done, we 
had a wonderful concluding dance, com- 
pounded of a country [dance and galopade, 
during which all the popular couples were 
honored with a general clapping of hands, as 
they galoped down the middle; and the 

rter in particular was overwhelmed with 
plaudits. Finally, we had God Save the 
Queen, with the whole force of the company ; 
solo parts by the female attendant with the 

retty voice who had sung before; chorus 
fed, with loyal animation, by the porter. 
When 1 came away, the porter, surrounded 
by bearers of trays, and busy in the midst 
of the forms, was delivering out mugs and 
cake, like a banker dealing at a colossal 
round game. I dareaay he was asleep before 
I got home; but I left him in that stage of 
social briskness which is usually described 
among people who are at large, as “ begmning 
to apen i 


the e oa 
ow, there ia doubtless a great deal that is 
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mournfully affecting m such a aight I close 
this little record of my visit with the state- 


ment that the fact 18 so, because I am not sure: 


but that many people expect far toomuch I 


have known some, after visiting the noblest of 


our Institutions for this terrible calamity, 
express their disappointment at the many 
deplorable cases they had observed with pain, 
and hint that, after all, the bette: system 
could do httle Something of what it can do, 
and daily does, has been faintly shadowed forth, 
even in this paper Wonderful things have 
been donc for the Blind, and for the Deaf md 
Dumb, but, the utmost 18 necessaiily far inte 
rior to the restoration of the senses of which 
they are deprived To lighten the affliction 
of insamty by all human means, 1s not to 
restore the greatest ot the Divine gifts, and 
those who devote themselves to the task do 
not pretend that 1t 1s They find then sus 
tainmcnt and reward in the substitution of 
humanity for brutality, kindness for mal 
treatment, peace fur iaging fury, m= the 
acquisition of love instead ot hatred , and in 
the knowledge that, from such treatinent, 
unPrOveTeny and hope of final restoration 
will come, if such hope be possible It may 
be little to have abolished from mad houses 
all that is abc lished, and t» have substituted 
all that 1s substituted Nevertheless, reader 
if you can do a little m any good dnection 
—doit  1t will be much, some diy 
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ee 1 
TH annals of our kingdom in tl Jo ist 
have betn wiitten m blool with v of n of 
gold) Lhey read very like stories trhe the 
Azabian Nights Eotertainments in dus 
many people mlulce in the belief gent m 
Indi the population 1s eaclusively Gy craved 
of caliphs, nabobs, jugglers, 1 yahs » wivis, 
fakcery nautch guls, Bramin priests, lcauts, 
and magiciins Lhe name ot Indis nbouti- 
mately connecte P wich all sorts of wealt}? ind 
luxuy Ihcre ue very few, indeed, in this 
countiy who do not link the name of Indiin 
merchant or banker with unlimited riches 
An old East Indian eival servant 1s usually 
termeda“Nibub, andas to‘ John Company 
ot Leadenhall Strect—that mysterious, grey 
headed old gentleman, who mikes and un 
makes rajahs and sultans ww coully and rapidly 
as childien make dirt pies im our streetsa—he 
18 looked upon as a sort of knglish Vishnu 
—a concentsation of the Pirme Minister, the 
Bank of England, the Horse Guards, and 
the Admuralty Ihe streets and alleys in 
that wonderful land are currently reported 
to be paved with real philosophers’ stones, 
tranamuting everything they touch into the 
best guinea gold Perhaps, of ‘ate, the auri 
ferous reputation of India Proper has been 
somewhat periled by the diggings m Cal- 
fornia and Austraha, but then tolks shake 
ther heads, and tell you, that in the “Ori- 
ental East Indies” there are neither Yankees 
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= convicts, neither Lynch law nor bush 
w. 

It 18, perhaps, an ungracious tash to dispel 
this glorious vision But the truth must be 
told = Our Indian empire can only be hkened 
to the famed “apple of the desert ,* —beauty 
and promise to the eye, but Litterncss and 
ashes to the taste 

‘Irivellers have found Shcfheld knives 
selhng m Bokhari, grey tweeds from Scot- 
land in the Cabool bazaars, and Birminghain 
wares 10 Cashmere villages 1 have stumbled 
upon an empty blackimg bottle of Day and 

atin, 1m a miserable Tiina mud hut £[ 
have found, adorning the walls of « Buddhist 
temple, printed cotton handkcrchiets covered 
with political curicatures, from Manchester 
Ihave scen the reception hall ot a Kandian 
chief graced by one of Rowland’s pic tu eaque 
Macassar labels, with a dark Indy combing 
uncommonly long black han But it by no 
means follows that because all these hntves, 
and cottons and wares, are exchangud fa. rich 
5 sai costly alks, and precious xuins_ that 
the country 19 prospe.ous, or that tts trade 1s 
progressively remunerative Neither ia ita 
mattcr of course that ‘ John Company isa 
solvent oll gentleman, in spite of his atmues, 
his ficets and his captive 1 ahs 

The fact is that the present yeirly income 
of the Honourable East India Company 
fills tar short of its annuval expenditme * 
that the trade between this country anl 
its Indian possessions 18 not gicater thin 
it was ten years since that the mhahbit wuts 
(ft those countrics consume, yor bead not 
mow thin one exzhth of the qnantity cf 
British goods taken by the population ot 
the South American states nid More VEL, 
that for some years | ust, the trade Ixctween 
Great Britam and tain has nt been a 
profitable affuain to shippers or to importers 
During no period of the history cf the world 
has commerce made such rapid strides 
a3 1f has within the prt ten yeus Tt isa 
fut so well known w to require no proof 
Even the antiquated empire of the C clostials 
his added vastly to its cxternal tr fhe ~=Never- 
theless the trade between Cneat Britain and 
India has remained, as nearly as porsatble, 
stationary How 18 it that whilst Biitwh 
India, with a population of one hundrid and 
twenty millions, takcs our goods to the value 
of no more than six millions, two hundred and 
sixty five thousand pounds, South America 
(Mexico exccpted) and the foreign West 
India Islands, having but fifteen millions of 
wwhabitants, consume British merch undise to 
the extent of x nuilions, three hundred and 
a ars thousand pounds ? 

en I was sojourning in the land of Jn- 
digo, and beheld the gorgeous Indian metro- 
polis——the vast city of palacese—the luaurious 
style of living of its many merchant princes 
and ita nabob-officials,—-when I saw other 


* Tho balance of expenditure over income in the year 
1849 amounted to neariy a million and « halt sterling 
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citizen as wealthy, if not as large—when I 
reckoned up the fleets of mchly Jaden ships 
which day by day cast anchor in ther noble 
ports, the piles of rare and costly merchan- 
dise with which their miny whuves flowed 
over,-—I felt wnecredulous of the reputed state 
of that most gorgeous whok If the prople, 
I thought, be net mh and thriving here 
where then can jrspeuty be found? Lf 
wealth and hapyaucss flow not trom all these 
things what cla can make a nation great ! 
But Thad not then secu more than the oute: 
shel] of that Lastern world—the merc crust of 
our Jndiwoa crapuce 

J had ucamon to journey on business affairs 
through the Northern provinces of Lower 
Ben, al, and made that vunt a means of pudg- 
ing for myself as to the real condition of the 
people had fo. compamon a most itch 
gent minn, one of the uacurenanted servants 
of the Company and a first rate linguist 6> 
that 1 posvessed no common advantiyse Elie 
country we passed thiough apprare 1 to be ws 
fertile ax it was bauutul ew virv faw 
mules of waste land, were visible BFvary fiel | 
seemed to be nude to do its daty to the utty 
most blade cf rice, or cane of sui, and | 
felt convinced that hert, at any rate, pr spexity 
smiled upon the labours population As 
we journe yed along in our glothtul p danquins 
aide by side on loungcd out the cy pressive 
heat of the noonday im the varandal of some 
fmendly ro w-wde bungalow my com) wion 
enlyhtened me as to the nature and condition 
of the vanous agricultural classea cf that part 
of Hindustan 

Phe Indian peasantry are tamed 7 vote 
aud between fle and the semen lars, the 
5; Saee landed proprietcrs or rcoters who are 

rectly accountabk to the ,overmment fot 
the land-tax, are a variety) of middlemen on 
gub-tarmera of this portion of the revenue 
They are known w¢dud dthars durj utridars 
sosiagars all of whom denve 2 luaurious 
living fiom the oppression of the cls mnie 
diately below them , and thus by the tune the 
pressure of the tua hw areiwhed the unfortu 
nate ryot, it has attainel a wourht which 
effectually crushes beneath it the last feeble 
effurts of lus hopeloss, heat breaking strug 
gles In 1793 Mord Cornwallis completed 
what 1 known as the permancut settle 
ment,” extending over upwatds of one hun 
@red thousand square miles of country By 
thus enactment the ownership of the land was 
yeated in the seminars or native chiefs who 
were in future to pay to government a fixe | 
tax on the land, and be empowered in their 
turn to levy upon the ryota But whilst the 
ratc of taxation was thus hued upon the 
gemindari, and most stringent and summary 
powers grven to them to proceed ayainst choir 
renters, nothing was awd as to the amount they 
mught levy upon the ignorant and friendless 
ryote, who were thus given up, bound hand 
and foot, to the tender mermes of a sordid 
race of men. Under such a system, it 38 not 
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wonderful that the Indian labourer finds 
himself, at the end of a year, not quite ao well 
off as he was at the commencement We read 
that when Alexander mvaded India, Porus, 
preased by the emergency, raised a heavy war- 
tax of one fourth of the produce of the land 
Britain, in a tame of profound peacc, exacts 
from her Indian subjects a tax of one half then 
produce, and which to the poor rv ot, with the 
addition of catra levics at the zemindat's will, 
tuo of%n amvunis to seventy or eighty per 
cent of the fruits uf bis toil! 

Always oppressed, ever in 
ryot is compelled to seek the aid of the ma 
haun or native money louder = The will 
frequently le the talukdha: or sub renter 
Who ex ts fiom the needy borrower whatever 
mtercst he thinks the untortunate may be 
able te pry him, often at the rate of ome per 
cent per week = Lhe accounts of these loans 
arc kept by the mihajyuns, who, aware of the 
aie wnorance of then chants, fubity then 
books without fea of detcetion In this wav, 
no juatter how favourable the season how 
large the crop the grispin, mahayun 1s surc 
to make it upp u that the whol w due to 
him i be takes 10 at his own value = bo 
fu from Mr Furke having overstated the 
cise of the oppression of the ryots, on the 
troalci Warren Hastings when he sud that 
the taa-patheren took ft m them cshtcen 
phillin s in ¢very pound, he wasre idly within 
the muh At the conclu n cf cub croy 
tun , dhe grower of rice or ccttom is made to 
ippatoa debt ato das superar who there 
upe re-proviled the ryot appears ible to toil 
on Lk another scason—idvances mote seed 
foy sewin,, and a litth more rice t»> keep 
the abourcx and hus fumily tram abso- 
lua tlhuvation But should thae he any 
dé tiaw to the health and strength of the 
tatuibelaboure: he is meralessly turned from 
ligtagid and his mud hut, and lett to die on 
thnieighw tv 

gn addition to the multiphed taxation 
and usurious interest to which the Indian 
pewantiy are subjected they are liable io 
abuaby, irregula exactions, made upon them 
by cvery grade of middleman, up to the 
zemnndari, and unounting not unfiequently, 
ty as much as the land tax These eator- 
tions date bach to the tune cf the Hindu 
dvnasty when, however, they were compara 
tively light Lhey existed also during the 
Mahommedan rule It remained for the pa- 
ternal government of Enzhslbmen ty pernut 
this evil to apread hike af sulinfection through 
the land eating into the very body and simews 
of native industry It» true, the enactments 
of 1793 declare these abwabs to be illegal, 
and punishable by tines , but nv one seems to 
heed the myunction, nor 1s 1t hkely that many 

ns are aware of its existence Every 
festival, or ceremony winch takes place 

in the land, 1s made an excuse for the levy of 
an abwab for the tman the milkman has 
to contribute the oil-maker furmahes 


overty, the 
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oil, and soon through the whole population the spectre, th, child ceased her low cry of 


The zemindar employs a nav, or accountant, 
who 1s assisted by gomastes, and under these 
latter are the 8, or collectimy peons, each 
of these worthies exacts abwah or, as it 18 
sometimes called, hisebrna, from those below 
them , and all grind down the muiscrable ryot 
to his utmost alnlitv So lony as the toiling 
wretih possesses a measure of rice, a bundle 
of tobacco or a. vard of cloth he 1s fair game 
for the human vultures hovering about his 
hut When we know that a Bengal ryot can 
subaist m tolcrible comfort on tive or si 
shillings a month, and that with all Ins tor! 
and care he seldom scemes enough to do 
more than hilf feed him = and frequently goes 
foodless for days togcther,—when ting 1s 
hLnown, some idea may be formed of the extent 
of degradation ind hopcicss want and misery 
to which a hundred nnthons of om fellow 
crcatures are €aposcd 

Such was the information gleaned, on va 
rious days journevy, fic: my travelling com 
Pinion it soundel strangcly enough to my 
ear after the dwvzling view I had taken of 
things Onental, and although I hid nor won 
to doubt the accuracy of what wis now told 
me, 1 telt decply anwions to look more closely 
into the actual stite of th Indiin pexsaiftry 

It was verv shotly after the vbove facts 
had tin detailed to me that we panund in 
our ust] morning progress to survey & Very 
beautiful tract of wile and fertile country 
We spring from our pulanquins wd mounting 
a small hillock, topped with luxuriant jungle 
trees, indulged in wimuration cf the lovely 
scenery beture ind belowus Valleys of rich 
waiving rice tields stretched as tur as the eyc 
could reach hke avist sa of green On 
either side of those fertile tracts rose gently 
undulating lan Is cn which grew many crops 
of moth y tunted grecn , and ovcr those waved 
to the morning brecze the sparkling leaves 
of nobly timbered trees , whilst high above 
the lovely izure of the sky st all in har 
mony, and nothing was wanting for pamtc 
or for poet We gard, and gwcd agam 
What sound ws that, way under the bamboo 
yonder? Was it some Iencly bir] bewailm, 
its mate ? It was so gentle, so plaintive that 
it brought the teus to myeyes It was no 
bud! Lhat was a sound of human woe or 
my heart would not have le tpt into my thrvat 
asit did! The next moment we were both 
rapidly descending the little hill to trace out 
the sound = At the bi ow of the hilluck, on the 
aide opposite to that by which we had 
ae and adjoining the low rice fields, was 


. grove of thickly planted bamboo and. 


mangoe trees It seemed as cool and retired 

as any grotto of sylvan nymph , but, alas ' not 

so happy withm 

a Hindu girl, of shght and 

whose long de har curl 
it km 


at 


sorrow, but did not stir 

My companion addreseda few words to 
the mrl, who faltered some thing m reply 1 
caught the word “ father,” then hastened to 
our palanquins, and summonc | the bearers 
to our aid = The body was lad quietly and 
silently aside, amongst a heap of moss and 
leavis, and then the poor weeping o: phan 
—too fant and ill, poor child—to say o1 do 
much, shed tears upon my hand as I placed 
her softly on an open mat and mllow — A few 
of our coches were sent off for the chicf of 
the nearcst village, and some of the prasantry 
to remove the body Whilst they were gone 
we git ined fiom the child that her father had 
not tasted food tor some days, but that he had 
saved uv httle rice for her, which he made her 
swallow in Ins sisht that the last handful of 
food wis then wi y pel up in her httle girdle, 
having recived it fiom him just as he 
breathed his last She had no mother, no 
} others, no sisters fuminc and sickness had 
sotpt them al way She was alone I 
tl yught the ttle creiture would have fainted 
In my arms, as she dwelt so sorowfully 
upon that word—alone! We told he sho 
was not, anid should not be alone, that we 
would find a mothe: for her, and sisters 
too, but the child did not comprehend our 
mening and only closed her rich black eyes, 
and wept 

Assistance having been procured from the 
village adjoming we caused the body to be 
rem ved, and having had a litter of sticks and 
m its for the cluld, we took her with us to the 
next hilt pliec at no great distin e Our 
chief bearer hid gleaned from some of the 
peasantry around the brief but sad history of 
the child wiher lost parent He haul been 
« Khodkhoot ryot or resident land holder, 
cultivating a rather large tract of sou under a 
‘bamiud: pottrh,’ o1 lew, tor unlimated 
perio lata fixed yumma, or rent by industry 
the poor man had contiived to get hus ground 
inte good condition , plentifal crops were the 
result and all semed mght But the 
talukdhar of that zcurnindiazi was a man of 
sul tle devices he knew well that the regula- 
tim, No &¢f 1733 gave him power to set 
isle the pott sh in the loc courts, 1f he could 
prove that the rate defined in 1t was below 
the general averige of the district , and as 
to proof, witnesses could be had at all times 
for one rupee eich, in any number Wit- 
nessea were hired, the native amlah of the 
court was bribed, and the pottah set aside 
Fiom that day forward the ryot was a lost 
mau, his rent was heavily wereased, the um- 
provements he had made were all taxed to 
the utmost mice, and he was soon forced into 


Before us sat a httle child, the unrelaxing grasp of the mahayun Hea 
ceful figure, | interest on loans, a bad crop or two, the death 
ully, as|of the mother of his fam 
ly strove to hide the famine in| two sons, all trom the low 
In her tiny lap there lay the head! made him a miserable and a dew 


Pk and then of bis 
ver of starvatien, 
@ man, 


of a wan and bony corpse! As we approached! At last hus strength failed, and when the 


was 
mahajun found him unegual to cultivate his 
land as he was wont, he demanded a speedy 
settlement of his claims Of course this could 
not be done, and the usual result followed 
The ryot was expelled, sich and broken- 
hearted, to seek a chance home and a little 
chaiity from neighbours He had wandered 
from @ to village with lin remamimg 
child , and at last, finding himsc lf at the pomt 
of death, had crawled back to die within sight 
of his once happy, though humble, home He 
had died where he hoped, by Ins own rut 
felis , he had breathed lus Jast under the 
shade of trees which his own hind had planted , 
there we had found hun, his bony fingers] 
atall grasping a few remunming grains of the , 
preious store of rice, which he held even an 
death for his poor child s incal—the last he 
could give her = I need hardly say the orphan 
was not uncared for 
The day followmg, 1 gathercd equally un 
nustakeable provot of the muscry prevatline 
amongst the ryote, of wictchedness ani 
pe) which w oa bu to any allempt at 
mee mcnt unonyst than, ind bh obtacvery 
bud of hope for the future We hid halted 
in «cool and shady dell, nea which stood a 
small mud hut, such as one mects by seores 
through the cultivated distiicts of Benzal 
I wanted a diaught of witar, and prefauun | 
tu take at from a mppling stream close by i 
left my palanquin, as didlo my compini n 
When nearer the little cabin, we porcenved the 
owne seated by the door staring vaciuntly 
upon the wide green fields before tom He 
waa clad as muster ubly wayots usually are, if 
indeed, a& nartcw slip of duty cotton ri. 
wound round ther Joma, can be called Clothing 
He was emaciated in the eatreme, and his 
grin. gaunt visage wab rondencd even more 
hastl) by a profusion of thickly mitted 
Heard and han A few wiuhly, richety- 
lovking childicn were amusmyg themselves 
under the shade of some trees near the patch 
oface = To our inquiry as to why he was not 
at work at that hour of the day he rcplid 
that it was uslas for lum to werk, the 
more he tolled the poorer he hucime Low 
ao? we asked, He looked wound asif fe atul 
of being overheard, and then xvid in a low 
soe, ‘ Mahajun takes all’ We ainguacd 
why that was allowed , to which he answered, 
* He aa mech, Iam poor, what can I do?" 
Our conversation dicw from him, by the ad 
moat potent of some copper coms, that he had 
his Jumma raved several times on valious 
pretencea, to suy nothing of abwabs ome, 
when the zemindar was at a loss for an 
excuse, he pretended to sell his zemindari to 
another, who, in such a cure, is always sup 
peed and allowed to have a ight to 1e assess 
rente of the holdings, and su the occasion 
was rule Yet, 1¢ aa expressly stated im a 
Government mmate, dated February 3rd, 
1790, that, “ whoever cultivates the land, the 
semindar ¢an receive no more than the 
ettabbabed rout.” 
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Native landholders, and such gentry, are 
much wiser in their generation than Go- 
vernora-General, and they have for the last 
fifty years agreed that the aforesaid “ minute ” 
is Sheer waste paper, and treat it as such 
accordingly The nuserable-looking 1) ot need 
not have protested as he did, that he ate but 
barely cnough to keep him alive—bis lochs 
told the tale of starvation Wald roots, seeds, 
and fruits, were their wonted meal rice they 
stidom got, save dunug the ripening of their 
Qaops, and ¢ven then thew mahajun forbade 
them tv touch it, lest Azs claims should suffer , 
und so the mist rable man crawled out at ight, 
on hands and knees, and stole a scanty meal 
for his famished chillien lhe mih yun, he 
knew falsified all the accounts—bat what 
could be do} Go to the comts? Poor men 
could do nothing there All evidence 1s taken 
down by the amleho, or native regista irs 
the Enghsh miagists ate decides the case upon 
the ile: tikeu in writing by these men, 
who ue notonously bribed— ind so money 
arnics everything there It secined a hope- 
less ¢ use, undeed, for thit poor ryeot, and, as 
we left hin could but oul t> nund the sad 
fate of the Khodkhoot 1yot of the previous 
day, and L wondued whetha the Honourable 
C nmtol Ducctors had ever seen one of these 
then subjects and fellow men, and whether 
they should not have one preserved for then 
museum im Le vienhall Street It would form 
t atriking and mstructive cbyect, uf placed 


jbesde the mummy of a sleck, oily shunned 


Zemindar ! 

It ws quite true that the above evils, in that 
particular shape, extend only over cartam 
portions of India but misary as great pre 
vails even where “the permanent setth went ” 
dues not eatend to In the Bombay Picsi- 
dency, fur instance, the Government assess 
the Jinds for taaation annually Foi a dis 
taict of about scventy six thousand squuce 
miles, there are twelve BEughsh collectors, 
who, with thar assistunts, are eapected to 
value the ciop on every stparate plot of 
ground belonzing to some ght milous and 
a, half of mh elit mts Nearly all this work 1s 
at the mercy of the mative assistants, who 
fhece the small cultavators to a fearful extent 
Lhe wbominition of the corupt aimlibs ot 
small courts uc ahke cverywheie in every 

t ofthe country the ryot 18 a mnserable, an 
Ignosaut, and 4 derailed bein, , + helpless 
tool for the zemindars to use, and when worn 
out, to be flung aside into the ne uest jungle, 
and there die fike a wild beast ! 

Not many days ago it a public distibution 
of prizes to young studcnts of the Mouneurable 
Company 3 Colleze, at Huleybury, about to 
embark for India, the deputy chairman ad- 
dressed the future rulers of our Indian 
empire in an eloquent and senmble speech. 
He told them, truly enough, of the import- 
ance of the dutus they were about to enter 
upon, of how many nullon deqtimes the 
were shortly to rule over, and how muc 
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it behoved: them, as good stewards, to see‘ anxiety about medieval revivals, The one 
to the administration of strict justice to all great wish he had at heart was the education 
classes of ther Indian fellow-men, down to ofthe poor He had already built one or two 
the most humble ‘There have been guod schools, almost at his own c«xpense, and he 
deputy chairmen delivering the ver} same looked sharply after everybody connected with 
sort of well meant, properly punctuated ora them Every poor boy o1 gitl m the place 
tions, for the last half century , yet Indian knew the Mayor, we mght almost say, per- 
ryots have been all the time starving wd sonally—a knowledge which neithe: the livery 
dying, and rottmg on dunghills, he so many of an alderman nor the title of mayor had 
slaughtered jack aly ever tended to distance 

Whilst the bulk of the Indian populition Nor was this taste for education a mere 
remain thus degrided ind helpless, it is worse jormmmg ma popular cry, o: the result of 
than idk to expect them to undertake new vu desne to depress the higher classes by 
agnicultural prox ts Why should those poo clevitmng the low, for Mi Cracknell, in his 
wretches grow cotton for our fictonies } What cul and humble capicity of assistant to 
would thy gam?) Ttis a mockery totuk ct the old firm of Gun & Co, Belzravia, I ondon, 
giving than 2rulroils to Bombo and Cal hil uwoys been a aeker after a better class 
cutta, when they hive n> footpath to com cf hnowled sec than two ycars ut 1 day school 
mon justice = Whit is steam to them who coull have furmshed Because his time and 
dare net cat the very food they grow, lest the opp otumitics had becn sm ul his cmployment 
grovt zemundar should find one 22un the 1] ss of them hid been more carnest, ud as lus 
withm his uuple ste! What need hive postition sradually bettaed, when he em- 
they of cotton cl ths from Manchesta, or buked ater much struggling and rad eco- 
wars from Bumingham? And yet thes nomy, im business 6 on his own acecunt,” he 
millions af they took but half the goods from kept imaersing his application with his 
us Which South Americans congume, would Jesure Lence at the age of fifty one the 
winteuh you not less than forty millons Miyot ot Noughtenb nough ww v man of 


sterlins worth beyond them present pur 
ch wis 


vurt Lind useful information, as well dizested 
wocquire | and with powers of thowsht and 
mtclhzence which while they had never 
rus dohim above his business,’ hal made 


THREF AND SIXPENCE 
hin the s ught companion of many men 


Nova@ntkx Borough 18 t pronusing aty ¢n moving im a superior class | His aetiement 
the bunks cf the Salmon, swaicunded ty ov from busincss had now bicken d wn every 
sfoodly net bowhool of fur ti lds and os pregudice, even on the part cf many {imelies, 
sant walks ul openin all hirections t> leu who hil only weocated the name cf Crack- 
sum ound an Jt as half commearaal half nell with wed ling, breakf ists, lent plitc, and 
fashionable There 1s a sprinkling of jook pound the ho lgehogs 
famihes, who live requtally and -ive plewant The Mayor was not 1 dccp Ingmst The 
parti s without sealing to mike ov dish sin I smattering of Lat which he hid y 1cked 
ubove thar neashlous Teneo there 1s up a Pork houses Commeraal ind Classical” 
sufficient demiuntfobline man, wudcrick 1) Aculamy, hal not been suffered to dwindle 
bonbons to cnible a pastrycook to puk up v away and be hed scrunbled together some 
anug fortune intwenty years orsc Alderman drench at un cvening class, and had subsc- 
Cra knell was that fortunite pastiycock He quently leunt to wric, read, and speak that 
had amused a very pretty prop ity, inmbo linguile thoroughly well But he was an 
much that nobody wis surprised when he ency Iepedia of general social knowledge and 
beeime the Mayor of Noughtenb nough Vanecdct = Turthcrmore, he undcrstood the 

But (iv knall was not merely a prwtry liuw more perfectly thin o great miuny of 1t8 
cook and a mavor he wis a conscientious prictiti ners, but n “ Church Antiquities” 
ind kind hearted mmm He had several chil he wistremendous It way his pet subject, 
dien and those who saw hun heading the md Ins knowlelge of the law was rather 
family procession to the old parish chuich on sought with reference thereunto He was 
a Sunday, or rewling the Bibh to the same pathetiu on the desccration of old cathedrals , 
littl wsyembly every evening before bed time, and indigniwt thit places destined for the 
could not but respect the steady industry worship «f Gud should be degraded into show 
that had surrounded Ins childicn with every pliecs for the emolument of the I.y or clez- 
comfort, and the still nghe: sentiment that cal proprietors He could not conceive why 
dirccted the u feelings of gratitude to its proper a few dozen pers crammetl into a narrow, 
object “ Only a pastrycook,” or “ Risen from il wumicd, il ventilated “chon,’ formed a 
nothing,’ were expressions of envy he did fitting congregation in a building constructed 
not care 4 bun about to huld thousands He could not help won- 

Our Mayor gave away much that people dering why there were grand organs im many 
knew of, and a great deal more that no one of the London churches, which were confined 
but the receiver ever heard of He was libe- and ill-adapted to duplay the powc uf the 
ral, also, m matters connected with church instruments, while those im many of the 
repairs, although he had not the smallest cathedrals were small, out of repair, and 


wa4 


ineffective. But, ike most men of businese, 
who have made money, his grand doubts 
and difficulties settled upon financial points. 

Although the acqnirements of our Mayor 
had never been distingmshed for 

YI apt je Ye J/sy eA rs, 

or any other of the mygenions tortuosities mto 
which the imaginations of budding Cantabs 
are expanded, although the remotest idea 
of squaring the cucle never entered his head, 
and even the pons amanorun would — pro- 
bebly have proved as treacherous to his 
mental footstens as the bridge m the Vision 
of Mirza, stil he was a ternbly skalful man 
at tiguics. At home he knew where every 
farthing went, and how, and to whom, and 
what for, and wth what loss or profit Ata 
vestry he was equally usetul e could tell 
what money had been voted for such and such 
a purpose; and woe betide any mistakes on 
the part of the rea oe or administrators ! 
Hapless was the board of guardians upon 
who his garcaam, and, Worse still, his minute 
knowledge of facta, once opened itself! Woe 
hotide the butcher or.baker whose “ contract ” 
was broken! As for luxurtoas parish dinners 
out of the funds properly belonging to the 
vor, Mr Crackuell, like Mohdre’s Mock 
Yoelor, had changed all that 

But when Mr Cracknell sat) down to 
lia Church history studies, the “tures” 
bothered Lian completely. Do what he would, 
ho eonld not understand Chareh amthmeticd 
When Jack Miller, the collector ot poor’s 
rates, absconded, taking with hin the wife 
of Ine “security,” who but Cracknell tirst 
discovered, and then adjusted, the dehetent 
money | When the Goodman's elds claunity | 
had lain dormant, who had called won the 
trustees tu refund, and who had oak ulated: 
the sam to be refunded, but Cracknell (. 
No; whatever might be the matter with: 
other people's heads, Mr Cracknell felt: that 
hia own head, lke Ina heart, was in the. 
right place Let ua ace what was the amth- 
metical difheulty that eould puzzle a man 
whose arithmetic was the terior even of work- 
honae contractors and county court attorneys, 

Aa youlook from a little teriace in front 
of the “ Line and Twine,” Tradiler’s Hill, 
you sec the whole city of Noughtenborough 
apread out betore you, hke a rained map, and 
looking very active, cheerful, populous, and 
well-built, There are plenty of abidaalioned 
housea within the town, but you eannot dis- 
eriminate af this distance, The cathedral is 
the chief object. The ve ina grand one, and 
tops everything for mules and miles arcund, 
while its celestory, ov long range of upper win- 
dows, relieved by light buttresses, ee erowned 
with still lighter turrets, forms a favourte 
vesting pince for the eye, os it raises iteelt 
above the quiet stream of the Salmon Row, 
that winds round below the terrace on which 
we are lounging. The grey stone stands in 
pleasant contrast to the delicate blue of the 
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sky, and the spire seemn to direct all men’s 
thoughts to the heaven towards which it 
rears its own head. 

On just such a calm summer's day as is 
most likely to make men thankfal for what 
they have, without mbling ahout what 
they have not, the 5; ae might be seen 
walking along the terrace aforesaid. I¢ 
was a rare thing to see the Mayor walking 
ulone ; for although Mrs. Cracknell was rather 
an invalid, and seldam left home for any 
distance, he generally had a pretty daughter, 
married or untaaried, as the case might be 
hangmg on his arm, or else some old friend 
and coumpatuon im parochial or civil combats 
But, on the present occasion, the Mayor was 
alone, and, we are sorry to say, had no com- 
panion but the uncomfortable words “ THREE 
AND SIXPENCE ” 

Stranve company, no doubt ; and too little 
to harass the mind of our steady-gomung 
Mayor [lad it been an overcharge for 
eal tare, he would have settled it casly 
enough, simply by not paying it, or by “com- 
miltine” the extortioner, Had it been for a 
doll s bonnet, or a bottle of douguet de la ros, he 
would only have kissed the extravagant little 
daughter, and thanked Heaven that he had 
wealth enough to purchase many more such 
hittle hinunes for the “whole lot,” as he 
fannliaily called his family. But this “Taree 
AND Sixpence” site heavy on his soul. It 
was an incubus of other men’s evils 5 it was 
an indigestion ansing trom dinners eaten by 
ng nerhbours, i was a silver unprint, m 
letters of enrrent com, telling a tale of other 
men’s dishonesty, Misappropriation, and im- 
posture 

Just at that moment, the Very Reverend the 
Dean of Noughtenbor ough chanced to pass by, 
looking unexceptionably respectable, black, 
and sleek, with a hat and vassock that even 
Wildgoose must have reverenced. He moved 
Jolitely, and aad “Good morning” to the 

fayor, who returned both the salutation and 
the winh, But, as he turned away from the 
Dean, he mentally, yet almost aloud, repeated 
the mysterious words “THREE AND SIXPENCE.” 

Anon, he met the Reverend Whittigift 
Grypnell, Canon of Noughtenborough, also 
out for his morning's walk, and looking quite 
as respectable, black, and sleek, as the Dean. 
Again fe salutations were exchanged, and 
again the Mayor muttered the words “ Tara 
AND SIXPENCE.” 

What could there be in the presence of the 
Dean and Canon of Noughtenborough ao pain- 
fully suggestive of “Turke anp Sixpence?” 
Was the poor Mavor degenerating into mono- 
manedt, and were clerrymen the especial 
irritants that des eloped it ? 

No: the solution of this enigma Iny dee 
in the volumes of Church history, over which 
our worthy Mayor had been poring ; and it is 
from those volumes only that we can draw an 
explanation of his deep and solemn musings 
on this important financial subject. 
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Centurnes ago, when scarcely a street-full of 
wooden houses formed a village where now: 
stands the city of Noughtenborough wher’ 
the nver used to flood the country ad libitum, 
and when monastenes were m their flourish 

state, there lived a certain widow, who 
had long since lost her husband in one battle 
somewhere, and all her sons in other battles 
elsewhere Bowed down with gief her only 
Solace was the society of her daughter, the 
fairest flower of the whole neighbourhood fa 
miles wound, but whose j outhful countenance 
bere sad marks of euly somow Many bad 
wooed her but she clung to her motha , and 
daughter and mother lived on thar hte of 
mourning till we and grief begim to make 
them more ihkhe They nuoght havc been 
thought sisters in years as well 1s in sadness 

Weilth, abundant wealth, was theirs and 
charity the truest the noblest, wd the most 
unlimited, proclumced the fact Religion 
deeyrned by grief, but not degraded mto 
abject bid aaltiac had adorned the monastery 
of Noughtenborough with 1 hundred testi 
mons of taste ind liberality while poverty 
of «very hind found relief proportionate to 
its diserts and its cvArzencies 

But in all their dec is of charity, the Lidies 
St Bridget s Mount hid nothm, so much at 
heart as the cduc ation of the most promising 
boys in their neighbourhool = Porhaps im the 
mind of the mother there arose some 1¢col 
lection of the noble youths whom she had 
scen specd forth m tull sted] never to return 
but tc breathe out a last longing fcr mother s 
blessing while the horses of thar retreating 
foes trod than corses on the battle tield 
Perhaps the diyhta beth usht hear of the 
return of her list romamimg brother, y ule 
and wounded, hew she had hell the water 
to his lips, bathed his parched forehead with 
her teus ind how he bud laud his heavy heal 
inher ume, ind slept tor ever Porhyps it 
was such sad such bely recollections, that 
male Coth the frends of every bloomimy hov 
at met thet wipel the teas of weeping 
ind delinquent urchina, and tht founded the 
schoc! of St Laura in Noughtenborough 

Attached to the mon utery the school was 
of Innited extent and endowmcnt, but suited 
to the wants of the times When plou,shing 
was more fashionablethan readin, ind fh hing 
more popular than uther, nv one would have 
expected a London University or Kanzs Col 
lege nm 2 place ike Nought«nborough But, 
as the magnificent cathedral rose out of the 
humble monastery, as hghting give place to 
human pursuits, and as refinement propor 
tion ately imereaved the number of the * to 
be educated” had increased m a correspond 
mgly extensive ratio 

ich was, briefly, the history of the school 
now attached to the cathedial church of St 
Laura, Noughtenborough The Dean and 
Canons, who had stepped into the enjoyment 
of plenty of the old property of the monastery, 
were quiet, inoffensive people, dropped into 
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good berths out of «lose fellowships, lucky 
tutorships to “nobs *o1 the happy chance of 
being related toa Bishop They lived well, 
died highly respected, and ther places were 
vladly taken by new comers like themselves 
re fact, they were all alike No one ever 
missed one of them for if prospauty and 
port took him suddenly away the new comer 
was so hke that no one found any diffcrenee. 
They paid then stated guinea, or hve pounds, 
to puticular charities, put a sovercign mstead 
of . shilling imto the offertory, preached 
drowsy sermons on Sunday, and had large 
families of children, all with exemplary and 
mithodierl reguluity In fact they were all 
copies of the last—all 1ubbmgs of the same 
brass all equally Llack grotesque, and 1m- 
y ertur bable 

Among other ‘regularitis of this worthy 
order, the visit to the school house twice & 
yeu was an important cvent The Dean 
appeare Lin his full canon als, the Canons m 
theirs, the boys conjuszated and parsed, and 
all was perfectly satistactory But there 
were still cnly the sume number of boys on 
the foundation ud ‘ twelve poore boyes” 
lone received the beneht ot the education 
prone by the pious lalis St Bridget’s 

ount The master wis permitted to receive 
other boys as day scholars at un extra charge, 
and ow the orianal salary was only torty 
pounds 1. year and he pct much more by the 
day scholars, hc neglegued the others im pro- 
portion In fact, the day scholars looked upon 
the foundaticn scholirs as a respect ble kind 
of § charity boys” 

Often hil our kind ac urtcd M vor lamented 
the unimproved and neglected condition ot 
the school, and sadly had he contrasted 1ts 
re esent state with the imtcntions contemplated 
ry its pious and kindly toun lers Clearly did 
he calculate how great ought to have been 
the means of education now at the command 
4 the townspeopl, had the mony, left for 
that purpose increased im the same manner 
ww the incomes of the Bishop, the Dean, and 
the Chapter But, with all his careful investi- 
sition of documents hig anxious searchin 
into history ucthimg satisfactory reward 
bis Jabours Histcry appeared to be con- 
vemeutly deficient just where a connecting 
link was moat wanting, abuses seemed to 
have gruwn up and ve,rctated in hearty fresh- 
ness, with a hind of tacit consent, and cer- 
tunly without any visible opposition One 
ofhce suddenly disappeared, and the mceomes 
ot other offces suddenly becum larger, 
buildings were removed, and priv ite reaidences 
enlarged Minor canonrss subsided imto 
paltry chaplaincies, and in a word, the history 
of cathedrals seemed to be hke that of the 
ocean, in which the large fish were con 
tinually swallowing up the 

Nor was the question of law much better 
In the face of enactments agaist pluralities, 
our Mayor could not discover a single Dean 
or Canon who did not hold at least one other 


hiwing, while the chaplains got nothing but 
what’ had heen fret” refused by the whole 
chapter The statutes were either unsatis- 
factury, or not fortheoning But among all 
the black index of perjury, misappropriation, 
and inconsistency, to which this melancholy 
study of a noble suljcct gave mse, one little, 
but distinet fact was destined to make morc 
Mnapresmon on the mind of the Mayor, and, 
nubscquently, «f all Ingland, than even a 
Ranguine iniiiuition would have ventured to 
prognostic ate 

In the ar int statates of the School, which 
had fortunat Jy been so mixed up with otha 
intere (x that it woul! have becn impolitic to 
bave! = them it was ordered that the suin of 
“Tiere POUNDS SIXTLEN SHITTINGS = should 
he pul te cach of the twalve poor boys atore 
cael, upon thar Icaving the school alwiys 
providiny that due report wore made of their 
goo | conduct 

Now at did so happen, that of late ycars 
the Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings mistead 
of like th other montes suntlarly bequeathed 
auguicntin,ean Ifractifying three hundre | fold 
vw! more, had anucc ountably dwindled away to 
the masmhccntly significant sum of ¢ Tunes 
AND SIXLFNCL P 

0 most worthy Dean and Canons! Well 
bught our Mayor ea these cemph itr 
words is y upasked in ul your pride of black 
sulk and rc pectabrhty ! 

Was there some curec upon the funds lett 
to these pon toys that'm at them prow leas 
iabead cf rowing greater 2) Was there some 
destroying ancl that smote the fi lds that 
fuse forth the corn whence these funds were 
aura | 


Or did they think that it was a goo] thing. 


that boys shoul] go forth nto the wide world 
witha tittle le uring, and with threc and 51. 
pou cto wast them to get more? Had they 
wide y minute calculation of thar own col 
lege expenses from personal eapcuence, ind 
agtive tout the belief that S Turre anp S14 
Pench * wax Che magical sum which should set 
a youth on lise ueer whether im the schol astic 
or the commeraal world? Even supposing so 
what hadbecome ofthe remamnderofthe moncy ? 
The Mayor was a quiet but v determined 
man Not bans in holy orders, he had nat 
the shilitest fear of bens called an ‘ atheast 
fur dequuming against umposition , and bung 
perfectly independent of the Church, he could 
not be robbed of any emoluments He accord 


ingly held an assembly of the corporation and 


uthér chief citizens , and sent m a qwet, but 
firm and atuetly legal, remonstrance touching 
the prisent state ol the bchool of St Laura, 
Nouyghtcnborough 

The Dean and Chapter, who had been very 
uncomfortable about certain similar disclo- 
sures which ap to be going the round 
of all the amilar institutions in the county 
felt that theu tum waa come. If there had 
been the amallest opportunity for escape, they 
would have fought lusty But they, like 
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some of their predecessors in innovation, had 
the wrong sort of man to deal with 

The character of the Mayor, and his inflx- 
ence upon the citizens generally, were so well 
known, that the Dean and Chapter wisely gave 
up all hopes of bringing intinadation, flattery, 
or sophistry to bear on the present occasion. 
Accordingly, they sent a polite, but distant re- 
ply, avowing their intention of * considering” 
the subject , and at the very next examination 
threc of the boys were disnnsaed with the sum 
of Threc Pounds Siateen Shillings 

They had, however, 1ched too much on one 
act of honesty, and had calcul ited too fondly 
on its value in wiping out a multitude of old 
erisancca The meme1ial sent by the Mayor 
ind Ccrporation wis more general in its de- 
minds Net only wis the dilipidated state 
of the schocl house pomtel ont im siiong 
terms Dut the ancficicncy of the master, the 
“i wing educationu wants ¢f the population 
cf Noushten! rough the want of a corre- 
sponding anere ase of ¢lucational resources, 
and other similar evils wore dwelt upon im a 
tone ap imanne that sh wed a determination 
to gc cn with the work dicauly begun In 
fat the tacit admussion that they had done 
Wrong ampled im the amone trate 1¢steration 
cfthe Three Pounds Sixteen SI? lings in heu of 
the “Timit AND StarrNcr which had dwelt 
so puntully co the Mavcrs mind ws v fine 
stut for th oppoxmp, paty ind the pubhe 
press snl the public thou, lit sc, and acted 
to ordingly 

Ihe Mayer proposes to establish twelve 
sehclurships cf thirty pounds year each, to 
be of three cr four years dui ition and to be 
furnished out cf the misippre priited funds of 
-the last two or thace hundred ye urs cked out 
iby voluntary subscripticrns in which he will 
i bear no inc msiderable share hat he be- 
| lie ves, thit, were anything hike the original 
i wall ot the foundzess fully carried out, still 
i larzer provisions might be made even without 
hentraordiniry funds He also prc poses that 
'a prope: staff of mastas, at proper silames, 
ibe enciged and that the foun tition scholar- 
ships instead of being losked upon as cha- 
tity school’ ufurs, aud the bovs suubbed by 
the mister be made matters of cCmpetition to 
the reat und that parents be led to send ther 
children in the hopes of guning one of the 
subst uitial prizes so est blishud mstead of 
being taught to pride themsclyes on the 
nobihty of their parents, which enables them 
to ya) two Sea a quarter to enable their 
children to laugh at those for whose use the 
school was originally and propcurly established 

Whether these bright prospects and excel- 
lent ideas will be fully realised, we cannot 
tell, but perhaps the fact that the most clever 
boy of St Laura is just going up to college at 
the expense of the Mayor, and a few other 
fnends of hke dispoution with himself, will 
magia shame the “authorities” into study- 
ing alithmetic a httle, and reforming the cor- 
rupt and Jazy system which clings as firmly 
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and unflinchingly to the cathedral of St. Laura, 
Noughtenborough, as the ivy to the old stone- 
wall around its meadows. 

The Mayor is as hearty as ever, and will 
probably be returned to Parliament neat 
year. If so, we will merely say a few words 
of caution to Deans and Chapters. 

A wiser man than any of us once said, “Tuke 
care of the shillings, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.” In hke manner we say, 
“If you would not provoke too much inquiry, 
that may end in your destruction, beware ot 
seeking to pay Thiee Pounds Sixteen with 

THREE AND SINPENCL. 


THE SOURCE OF JOY. 


Joy springs in the heart that 14 tender and Kind, 
Like n fountam that kisses and toss with the wind , 
Whenre nls trickle softly to blend wath the giound, 
Spreading freshness and verdure and beauty wound 


O! seck not for joy in the depths of the bow], 

Noi quench in its poison the fue of the soul, 

Each draughtleaves «seed that will quicken and beau 
An Upas to wither with grief and dcspan 


No! revelling yaclds not the bliss we desue, 
‘Though pocts have sung in its prause to the Tyic, 
True happiness flows in a still silat stream, 
Not whurling m eddies, as some fondly dean 


1t15 found in the peace and the comforts of home, 
It is lost to the heart when mele we rons, 

It is ghmpsed in the smues of the faces we love, 
Lake a star beaming forth from its station above. 


But it blesses not those who are branded with guilt 
For the vietam betray d, or for blood idly spilt, 

It flres from the miser, the selfish, the proud, 

And eludes their pursuit till they heim the shroud 


Be kind to thy neighbour, but stern to thyself, 
Grant freely to wretches the aid of thy pelt, 
Press hopetully forward—the treasitre 14 thine, 


A treasure more proqaous than luths m the mane ! 


THINGS DEPARTED. 





I use the parlour, I am not ashamed to sy 
it, of the Blue Pigeon. There was an attempt, 
some munths since, headed, I believe, by that 
self-educated young jackanapes Squircl, to 
prevail on the landlord to change the apy lla- 
tion of “parlour” into coffee room, to sub- 
stitute horsehair-covered benches fur the 
Windsor chairs; to take the sand off the 
floor, and the tvbacco-stoppers off the table. 
J opposed it. Another person had the impu- 
dence to propose the introduction of a horrible 
weditious publication, which he called a liberal 
newspaper. I op it. So I did the 
anarchical proposition to rescind our standing 
order, that any gentleman smoking a cigar 
instead of a pipe, on club nights, should be 

a crown bowl of punch. From this you 

ill, pe Sir, infer that I am a Conser- 

vative. Perhaps I am. I have my own 
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opinions about Catholic Emancipation, Par- 
liamentary Reform, and the Corn Laws. 

I have nothing to do with politics, nor 
politics with me, just now; but I will tell 
you what object I have in addressing you. I 
can't help thinking, coming home from the 
club, how curiously we adapt ourselves to the 
changes that are daily taking place around 
us ; how, one by one, old habits and old cus- 
toms die away, and we go about our busimess 
as unconcerned|ly as though they never had 
becn Almost the youngest of us—ifhe choose 
to observe, and can remember what he ob- 
serves—nuist have a catalogue of “ things 
departed ;” of customs, ceremonies, institu- 
tions, to which people were used, and which 
fell mradually into disuse; which seemed, 
While they existed, to be almost necessaries of 
lite, and for which now they don’t care the 
value of a Spanish bond, There was a friend 
of mine, aman of genius, whose only faulé 
was his continuons drunkenness, who used. to 
aay, that the pith of the whole matter lay in 
the “doctrine of averages.” [owas never a 
dab at science and that sort of thing, but T 
suppose he incant that there was an average 
in the number of lus tumblers of brandy and 
water, in the conungs up of new fashions, and 
inthe goings down of old oucs 3 then of the 
dd ones coming up again, and so vice verad, 
till L begin to get muddled (morally muddled, 
of course), and give up the doctrine of 
avetages in despair, 

J have a copious collection in my memor 
of things departed lam no chicken (though 
not the gray-headed old fogy that insulting 
Squrrel presumes to call me), but if [ were 
to tell you a tithe of what I can remcamber in 
the way of departed fashions, manners, and 
usloms, the very margins of this paper would 
be flooded with type. Let me endeavour to 
recall a few——a very teow only—of what I eall 
things depai ted. 

Hackney coaches, fur instance. Whi, a boy 
of twelve years of ave can remember them ; 
and yet, where are they now! Who thinks 
{them ? Gaand, imposing, musty-ame Ning, 
unclean old institutions they were. Elaby- 
rate heraldic devices covered their panels ; 
lim legends used to be current amonyat us 
cluldren, that they had all been noblemen’s® 
carriages once upon a tine, but falling—with 
the princely houses they appertained to—into 
decay, had so come to grief and hachney- 
coach-hood. They had wonderful coachmen, 
oo—imnposing individuals, in coats with capes 
nfimte m number. How they drove! How 
hey cheated! How they swore! The 
keenest of your railway cabbies, the most ex- 
tortionate of your crack Hansoms, would have 
paled before the unequalled Billingsgate of 
those old-world men, at the comprehensive 
manner in which you, your person, costume, 
morals, family, and connectiona, were cursed. 
As all boatmen at Portsmouth have (or say 
they have) been Nelson’s coxswain, so used I 
to believe every hackney-coachman I saw to 
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be the identical Jarvey who had been put in 
side his own velucle by the Prince of Wales, 


and driven about the metropolis ty that 
frolicxome and royal personages, in company 
with Kan Brummell, (clon! Hanger, and 
Pinlippe Egalité Bat the ha knev-< ach os 
now one of the things derartrd There is 
one—one stall, 1 belie sc —atu(ione Lin the envi 
rons of North Auillry Stet Oxford Stvect 
T have seen tt—a ghostly unsubstantrd 
pageant—flii bi fore me ameng cabs and om 
nibuses hke asvelicular phant malop The 
coachman ison t the rubcund many cape | 
Jehu cfyer Hears vthin we wened el linun 
mageke (Hear it!) and Wellington boots 
The an onial bearings on the coach pancls 
are difn 1, the springs cioak othe wheels 
stumble aw they roll [ should hke to know 
the man wh») has the couryre to cull that 
hackney coach off the s and, and to ride in it 
He avast he a Conservative 

What have they don with the old hack 
ney-couhis? Have they ¢ nt them to Patina 
aa raw matciinds for bar adea i?) Are their 
bodies vet mouldermy, ax in a vale ct dis 
bones, ur some Long Acie cor h builders 
back shop { and some day mounted cn ficsh 
aprings fresh pninte Land fresh glazed newly 
emblazoned with heraldic hes with flaunting 
hamme:cloths and luxurious aquibs are they 
to roll ence mor toc urtly Nise eo mrana| 
feast, to stop the way at Lalla: opera t 
ratthe nolibtyt th portdo cf St Ge rges 
Hanover Squan tobe manecd on f i wat 
erevping and with windows upto he burie tf 

hat have they done with the old cabric 

leta, dow—the bouncing rattling arshly 
painted cabs with a howl over the pagsanzer 
and a little perch on one aide for the driver { 
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‘and tony great corts 
iNtages | 





[Conduated by 
and t-coated policemen pass it tly, 
on ear beat, cast an epee esd 
towards it, lest night prowlers should be 
concealed behind ite worm-caten walls. 

And, touching grvat coats, are not great 
coats themaclves among the things di parted 7 
We have PaletOts (the name of which man 
have ussumed), Ponchos, Burnouxs, Syl- 
phides, Zephyr wrappers, ( hesterficids, 
Flamas, Pilot wrappers, Wrap-rascala, Bus- 
uniques anda host of other garments, more 
cr Jess answering the purpose of in over-coat 
But where is the great coat—the long, volu- 
minous wide skirted garment of brown or 


‘drab broad-cleth, :eaching to the ankle, pos- 


acasing unnumberel pockets, pockets for 
bottles pockets for sandwiches, accret pouches 
fr cash, and side pockets for bank-notes ? 
Jhis venerable girment had a cape, which, 
in wet or sncwy weather when travelhng 
outside the Highfilver eoach you turned over 
your head = Your father wore it before you, 
and you hoped to leave it to your eldest son. 
Solemn roy airs—caretul renovation of buttons 
and brading were done to it, from tume to 
time 4 mew great cot was an event—a 
thing to be remembered 1s happenimg once 
v1 so in a lifetime 

Ihcre are more coaches and coats that are 
things departed, bemdes hackney com hmen 
Where are the short 
Where are the days when we went 
Ipsyinge in real stage coaches from the 
Hower Pet im Bishepazate Street to Eppmg 


jt rest crto Kensingt n certo the imieccauble 


Haumpsteul? The time occupied in those 
memorable journeys now suffiecs for our trans 
portation to Bughton—tity two go d hnghsh 
mis Where 1s the Brighton couh itself 4 


They upset apple stalls often—ther fares too ite fn blo d horses the rea, live baronet, 


frequently Lhe drivers were good whips 
and then horses skittish Where ue they 
now) Dothey ply inthe streets of Sydney 
or San Liancisco or have thew bodies ben 
cut up veus agz> for firewood and lucifer 
matches ? 

Tatiamataly connected am association ind in 
appiarance, With the Tarveys were the Char 
leys or wakkhmen They went out with oil 
lamps, the Duke of Wellingtons miustrs, 
and the Bourbon family Like the ¢ achmen 
they wore many caped coats hike them they 
wore low crowned hats and were yubicund 
mothe countenance, like them they were 
abueive In the days of our vouth we used 
to beat these Chulys to apmopriate thar 
rattles, to suspend them im ind au hke 
Mahomet 3 cofiiu, in their watch boxes Now- 
adavs there be stern men Polcumen in oil 
skin hata with termbke trunchtons and who 
“ stand no nonsense ,™ they do all the beatin 
themseivis and lock us up, when wc woul 

ve te knock them down Thire is yet to 

1a day, a waich-hbor—a real monumental 
watch box atanding, a rehe of days gone by 
oe near Orchard Strevt, Portin in 
uare 


it bas been locked up for years ,j ther pipes and drank 


who cowhed it for a livelihood and for all 
the bloody hand in lis ascutcheon, sent 
round his servant to collect the gratuiteus 
half crowns from the passengers 

Things departed are the pleasint view of 
Loniou fiom Shooters Hill, the houses on 
the river, and over all, the greit dome of 
St Pauls locming through the smokc What 
is the great North Road now ? one of the 
Quecus hiphways, wd nothiag mme, but, 
m thos. days, it was the great coaching 
thorouhtare of the hingdom Highgate 
floumshed but, where 1s High ite now? 
IT was ther. the other day {fhe horses 
wire gone, and the horse-troughs, and the 
horse keepers Yet, from the window of the 
(rate-house I coukl desury in one coup d's, 


Joohing northwards thirteen public-howses The 
-gtreet itself was dearted, save h 


aR 

child, strugghng with a mg for the battered 
remnant of a kettle I wondered who sup- 
ported those public houses now whether the 
taps were rusty, and the pots dull, or, 


whether, in sheer desperation at the paucity 
of custom, the publicans had their beer from 


one another's houses, aes = night, smoked 
grog im one 
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another's bar-pariours. So, yet wonderin 
and undecided, I pasred hrcust Highgate 
Archway—where no man offered to swear me 
—and came to the turnpike, where I saw a 
lamentable illustration of the hardness of the 
times, in the turnkipe-man being obliged to 
take toll in kind ; letting a coster-monger, 
and a donkey-cart through for vegetables ; 
and a small boy, going Ishugton-waids, for an 
almost bladeless knife. 

Where is Cranbourn Alley? where that 
delightful maze of dirty, narrow, little 
thoroughfares, leading from Leicester Square 
to St. Murtin’s Lane ? There was an alley of 
bonnet shops—behind whose dusty windows 
faded Tuscans and Leghorns were visible, 
and at the doors of which stood women, 
slatternly in appearance, but desperate and 
accomplished touters. Man, woman, or child, 
it was all the same to them; if they had 
made up their minds that you were to 
buy a touriek buy one you were obliged 
to do, unless gifted with rare powers for 
withstanding passionate persuasion and awful 
inenace. Piteous storics were told of feeble- 
minded old gentlemen emerging from the 
“courts,” half-fainting, laden with bonnet- 
boxes, and minus their cash, watches and 
jewellery, which they had left behind them, in 
sa payment for merchandise which they 

ad bought, or had been compelled to buy. 
The Lowther Arcade was not built im those 
days ; and, in Cranbourn Alley, there were 
toy-shops, and cheap jewellery warehouses, 
and magazines for gimeracks of every de-|name; neither do F mean those individuale 
scription, Moreover, in Cranbourn Alley was | who, rejoicing in the appellation of Francis, 
there not Hamlet’s—not Hamlet the Dane, | are willing to ane the diminutive of Frank. 
but Tlamlet, the silversmith! = How many|I mean those folded sheets of letter-paper, 
times have I stood, wondering, by those dirty | which, being endorsed with the signature of 
windows, when Lf ought to have been wending|a peer, or of a Member of Parliament, went 
my way to Mr. Wackerbarth’s seminary for| thenceforward post-free. There were regular 
young gentlemen! Peering into the dim ob-| frank-hunters—men who could uose a Member 
senzity, dimly making out stores of gigantic} who had not yet given all bis franks away, 
silver dish-covers, hecatombs of silver spoons! with a scent as keen as ever Cuban blood- 
and forks—DPelions upon Ossas of race-cups | hound had for negro flesh. He would give 
and church services,—Hamilet was, to me,|chase in the lobby; run down the doomed 
a synonyme with houndless wealth, Mex- | legislator within the very shadow of the 
haustible credit, the payment of Consuls—the | Sergeant at-Arm’ bag-wig ; and, afte: a brief 
eee pid of commercial Britain, in fact.| contest, unfrank him on the spot. They were 

aulet, Cranbotirn Alley, and the Consti-' something to look at, and sumething worth 
tution ! Yet Cranbourn Alley aud Hamlet are having, those franks, when the postage to 
both things departed. Edinburgh was tlurteen-pence. But the 

In the shops in this neighbourhood they franks are goue—gone with the procession of 
sold things which have long since floated the mail-coaches on the first of rag they 
down the sewer of Lethe into the river of have fallen before little effigies of the sove- 
Limbo. What has become of the tinder-box !' reign, printed in red, and gummed at the 
—the box we never could find when we,back. English Members of Parlhament have 
wanted it; the tinder that wouldn’t light ; no franks now ; and the twenty-five (though 
the flit and steel that wouldn’t agree to ofa metallic nature) allowed, tll very lately, 
strike a light till we had exhausted our'to the Members of the French Legislature, 
patience, and chipped numerous small pieces, have even been abolished. — 
of skin and from our fingers? Yet/ I never think of franks without a regretful 
Bacon wrote his “Novum Organum,” and remembrance of another thing departed—a 
Blackstone his “Commentaries,” by tinder-|man who, in old times, stood on the steps of 
box-lighted lamps: and Guy Faux was very | the Post-office in St. Martin’s le Grund, with 
nearly blowing up the Legislature with a a sheet of ae and whom I knew 
tinder-box-lighted train. The tinder-box is by the appellation of “it forms.” “It forms,” 





exe now ; and, in its place, we have sinister- 
ooking splints, made from chopped-up coffins ; 
whieh, being rubbed on sand paper, send forth 
a diabolical glare, and a suffocating smoke. 
Bat they do not fail, like the flmt and steel, 
aud light with magical rapidity ; so, as eve 
body uses them, I am obliged to do sv too. 
And, while 1 speak of lights and smoke, 
another thing departed comes before me. 
There 1s uo such a thing as a pipe of tobacco 
now a-days, rir. 1 see English gentlemen go 
about smoking black abomimations like Irish 
apple-women. I hear of Milo’s, Burns’ cutty 
prs Narghiles, Chiboucks, meerschaums, 
ookahs, water pipes, atraw pipes, and a hoat of 
other inventions for emitting the fumes of to- 
bacco. But where, sir, is the old original alder- 
man pipe, the churchwarden’s pipe, the unadul- 
teraled “ yard of clay?” A man was wont 
to moisten the stem carefully with beer ere he 
ut it to his lips ; when once it was alight, it 
cept alight ; aman could sit behind that pipe, 
but can a man ait behind the ridiculous tig- 
ments they call pipes now? The yard of 
clay is departed. A dim shadow of it lingers 
sometimes in the parlours of old city taverns | 
I met with it once in the Bull Ring at Birming- 
ham. I have heard of it in Chester ; but in 
its entirety, as a popular, achnowledged pipe, 
it must be numbered with the things that 
were, 
Where are the franks? T do not allude 
to the warlike race of Northmen, who, under 
the sway of Pharamond, first gave France ite 


i nn ee then linea then emrmnensaesemmeseee imeem oreaemesetmeenatiad? 
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he was continually saying, “now it forms a 
jockey-cap, now a church-door, a fan a mat, 
the paddic-boxes of a steamer, a cocked hat,” 
and, a4 he spoke, he twisted the paper into 
soinething bearinga resemblancc to the articles 
henaned He is gone, sis the sheet of fools 
cap we used to twist mtu the semblance of 
cocked hats, alkworm boxes and boats, when 
hoys at school The very secret of the art is 
lowt in these degenerate days, [ verily believe, 
like that of imsking Venetia: bezoar, 
staining gli for windows 

Whol: heats of street arts and street artists | 
are among the things doputel Whereas the 
dancing bear wit bia pitcous brown muzzle 
andun cath gyrations?) Whereis the camel ? 
Wh re tie taght rope dancers ? the paiformers 
on slilty Where are these gone f 
that the New Police Act has dbulished them 
for though thu sweeping prece Cf legislation 
has stlenced the dustman 6 bell, and bade th 
muffin boy cry muffins no more, we have still 
the organ-giindcrs with, oo without, monkeys 
the Uliyghland bag pres oud the acrobats 
The fantocams ue almost cvtinct, and J 
suppore Punch will go vest Tt as all very 
well, and aight, and proper ofcourse Dancin, 
boars and camels, monkeys and fantoccuus 
aoallinghly manor! nodoubl but I shoul l 
just lhe to sec what the Biuitish © onstitution 
would Ie wath ut Panch md Judy 

Theo amallc ub man aw gone the saoop 
plall, the blind man and his dog are be 
coming taza aees, the proszlod Turk with 3 
durty tuatan and abv of rhubarb befor 
him as scarcely evar to deo met with = In In 
steml we have cliver coloured Lascar shiva 
ing ta white cotton bes selling tracts of thie 
inflamin ory order cf Piety, and occasion ally 
Oflerimg them oan cachange for pin Aw, 
caprice the cneouragament of new fivourites, 
we diving these old establishcd ornaments 


of the atrcets away | 


T do not quurel go much with the ever 
changmy fashions in dieses To can give up 
without i sigh the leg of muttcusheves, those 
dicadful pear shaped monsters of alk and 
muslin, they wore about the year 3000 T wall 
not dlamour for the acvival of the Lishop’s 
glee Vves—unwieldly articles that wore dways 


eithor getting squished flit as au pancake mt! 


crowd, or dipping into the gravy at dinne: 
Twill resi the moustrous Le shorn hats— 
the short waisted pe hisses, the Cossack trouse re 
and flaming ste in Which we arrayed our 
selves, when George the Fourth was king 
but let me drop one teu, heave one sigh, to 
the memonies of pig tals and Heasian boots 
Both are things departed One solitary 
pig-taul, I beheve, yet fe bly floaishes in yome 
remote cornea: of the agricultural districts of 
England It comes up to town dung the 
season , sud I have seen 1¢ in New Burlington 
Street The Heasana, though gone from the 
lower extremities of a nation, yet hnd abiding 
saa on the calves of the 8 mm M2 
otzebue's play of that time, and over the 
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(Conducted by 


pee of some bootmakers of the old school. 
e Hessians of our youth are gone The 
murror polished, gracefully outhned, mlken 
tasselled Hessians cxist nomore—those famous 
boots, the soles of which M1. Brummell caused 
to be blacked, and in the refulgent lustre 
of which the gentleman of fashion ismmor- 
talised by Mr Warren was wont to shave 
hims If 

Of the buildings, the monuments, the streets, 
which are gone, I will not complun I can 
spuc that howling desert in the area of 
Leister Ficlds, with ute battered railings, its 
eat haunted parterres, ity gravel w uk», usurped 
by snads and ovcrgrown with weeds I hike 
Mi Wild sGacat Globe better J can dispense 
with the old Mews of Chuing Cross, aud the 
We vercd hoarding surrounding them, 
then sh Clove Tthe litter forthe first unnonnce 
ment of the first play | ever saw was pasted 
there To Tike Laafdl a Square (buring the 
fonntunspletter Tcan surrender the howosble 
ccHle trom of many sheds, decompesed vegeta 
}ies und 7 ayiny baskets which use Ll to block 
up Putin] on Street, amd winch they called 
Pheet Mathet  Tcan renounce, though with 
vosigh, the Llect Prison, wquiesce in the 


lanpera aly cf New Oxtord Street over St. 


Culesy and the Holy Land, and cf Victoria 
Str ¢ as compaurcd with the dit and squalor 
and came ft Westminstar Let let me he ive 
one mh fa Kings Cross that anumaleus 
litt are t where many rouds converse and 
many monuments five st od  Thoac was a 
stom omonst toa adumantine Guy Paiwkes 
Which was tradite nally supp med te represent 
Gaon the good the moasuifi ent the great, 
his curly wag, hia portly nmncn his affable 
countenance Pattle boys used te chalk thea 
politi a cpimion fiedly on the pedestul accom- 
punted Vy rough cutocns cf then parents, 
and guardiins thea pastors and masters, 
omnibus drivers wd conduct 18 pointed the 


jfinger of tulars y at at, ws they pissed by , at 


Wiwagreitetuue They have tuken it away, 
with the Suiall pox Hospital into the birgain, 
ind thou.h they have set up amother George, 
sturaplesa hetles and shocless m Tratalgar 
Square ound the Tfespital as removed else- 
Where, the terminus of the*Gicat Northern 
Railway and the pedestal with three big lam 
now stinding in then stead, are ov dis sight 
to mine eyes, md mike me Jonge for the 
old glains of Kings Cross and Battle 
Biidec 

Snuthheld as gomg = Tvburn is gone (T am 
not such an old fo.y Ma aacivel, is to be 
able to remember that nor sv stanch a Con- 
servative as to regret it, now that it 18 gone) 
Bartholumcw Fan i gone Greenwich Fair 
going Chalk Farm Fan a melancholy mockery 
of mertiment Tet me ask a few more inter- 
rogationa, and ict me go too 

There are the fogs? Light brumous 

vapours I see hangmg over London, im 
December , but not the fogs of my youth. 
They were orange-coloured, aubstuntial, pal- 
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Ee fogs, that you could cut with a knife, o1 
ttle up for fature imspection. In those 
vessels ran each other duwn on the nivei , 
link-boys were in immense request , cariiages 
and four drove into chemists shops and over 
bridges , and 1n the counting house of Messrs 
Bingo, Mandingo, and Flamin.zo, where I was 
a small boy, copying letters, we burnt candles 
in the rusty old sconces all day long I saw 
a fog, a real fox, the other day, travelling pu 
rail from Southampton , but 1t was i white 
one, and give me more the idea of a balluon 
vovage, than of the fog de facto 

Gone with the fors are the link boys, the 
sturdy, impudent varlets, who beset you on 
murky uiyghts with their flammz torches 
and the steady going, respectuble, alm ost 
aristouratic lnk bearers, with milver bades 
often, who had the monopoly of the doors of 
the opera, wd of great meu s houses When bulls 
or parties were miven TI khnew a man once 
who was in the h ubit of atten ling the nobilitics 
enteirt unments, not by the virtue of in mvita 
tion but by the grace of lis own indomitable 
impudence, and by the ink boys favour = An 
evening costume an unblushins micn, and 1 
crown tu the lnk boy would be sufhicicnt to 
make that worthy baw] out lis name ind 
style to the hall porter , the hall } orter would 
shout it to the fo twin, the footimin yell it 
to the giocm of the chambers whule the 
latter iutcmmg it for the benefit of the lidy 
or gentleman of the house, these estimable 
parsous would take it fur ¢1 uted thit they 
must have invited him, and so bowing wl 
complimenting, as a matter of course, leave 
bim without restriction t> his abominable 
devices, in the wry of dancimg, flirting, ccarte 
playmg, ual supper cing = bew ound tar 

tween are the lnk boys in this: present 
1652) Ihe 1unning fiotmen with the flam 
beaux hiive vanished these many ycars 
and the only mementes surviving of then 
cxistenc are the blackencd ¢ xtinguishers 
attached to the area railings cf some oll 
fashioned houses about Gacsvencr Square 
With the flunbeaux, the sedin china hive 
also disay peared the diunken Thish chin 
men who curied them, the whist loving ol | 
spinsies, who dulightel to ride mside them 
I have seen diayecta men ibra—vcnerable ruins, 
here and there, of the sc lin chairs at bath ut 
Cheltenham, at Brighton, but the boncs 


thercot are marrowless, and tts eyes without, 


speculation 

The old articles of furnituic that I loved, 
are things depaited ‘The mirror, with its 
knobby ult frame, and stunted little branchis 
for candles, the podgy eagle isbove it, an! 
its convex surface reflecting your face m im 
eccentric and distoited manner, the dumb 
waiter, ugly and useful, the dear old spinnct, 
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the Pavilion at Bnghton on the hd, the 
Panbre ware, (supplanted now by vile, 
beautifully painted, artistic sl things of papier- 
maché, fiom Birnungham, forsooth,)—-gone, 
aud for ever 

Even while I talh, whole crowds of “things 
departed” flit before me, of which I have 
neither time to tell, nor you pitince to hear 
Post-hoys, “wax cnds fiom the palice,’ Dutch- 
pugs, black footmen, the window-tax, the Palace 
Couwt, Gatton, and Old Sarum! What will go 
nert, I wonder? Temple Bar, Lord Mayors 
Day, or the § Gentleman s Magazine |” 

Will, well 1 15 all for the best, I presume 
These trivial things thit 1 have babbled of, 
have but departed with the leaves and the 
melting snow—with the hopes that are ex- 
tinguishcd, and the ambition th ut is erushed— 
with deat old fizends dcad an 1 dearer fiiend- 
ships severed I will be content to sit on the 
milestone by the gre ut road, and smoking my 
pipe, watch the ch uiot of lite, with Youth on 
the box and Pleasure in the dicky, tear by 
tall the dust thrown up by its wheels has 
whitened ny hur, and 1¢ shall be my timo to 
be numbered among the things dep uted 


HOW CHARILY BEGINS Al HOME, 
NLAR HAMBURG 


Axbowt three miles from TI unbuig there 1s 
in institution called the Rauhe faais (the 
Rough House), which consists in substance of 
ecitoin detached huts and buildings prettily 
scattcicdl among trees and flower plots all 
tenanted by men and boys Once upon a tiune— 
ind that no very distant time—there was here 
but a single cottage, which, having no 1esem- 
Lliunce to 1 marble hall, was style f the Rauhe 
Haus here dwelt in it, with hia mother, a 
ecrtain Paster Wichern, who ia nothing 
hke . marble heart, recetved mto his home 
three outcast boys, that he might train and 
sucthem Lhe encrgy of goodness made this 
fust act of benevolence a living scd Lhe 
Rauhe Fis 1s now a famous institution, which 
mcludes, upon its small dom un of thirty acres, 
Pastor Wichern and his wife, seven young 
clagymen not yet m orders, thirty five arti- 
sans or Brothers,” and some master work- 
men, five deaconesscs anda hundicd children, 
about seventy of these being Loys, and thirty 
ris 
"Lhe children are of a class somewhat similar 
to that which forms the congr gation at our 
Ragged schools Quite similar we cannot say, 
bec suse anything quite like, or nearly like the 
misery of English pvaper children, docs not 
exist in any other Protestant community im 
the whule round of the world Children are 
uot often taken to the Rauhc Haus out of a 
puson, though they are sent thither when 


ou which aunt Sophy used to play those convicted of small offences, mstead of bring 


lamentable pieces of music, the “ Battle’ sent to gaol 


The object at the Rauhe Haus 


of Prague” and the “Caliph of Bagdad,’ 1s not only, by a pure and Christian discipune, 


the old chiffonmer, the “whatnot,” and the to save these outcast 


children, and create 


‘Canterbury ,” the work-box, with a view of them mto munisters of good, but alao to 
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vide Protestant mismonaries — not for! and some are tramed as printers , some learn 
buctoo, but for the fallen oz the foiling | bookbinding , some scaly: the whole art of 
aouls in Fatherland, tailoring , others muke shoes, others bake , 
The brothers at the Rauhe Haus receive there are carpenters, there are boys learning 
nothing notable as pav, thry have bvard,/| to make hthographs and woodcuts Garden- 
lodging, clothing, and pockct moncy to the mg and agriculture as learned by them all 
extent of about threc shillings a month This Half of the boys are at work always, while 
they receive nut as then birr, but asthe sup-, the others are at school Each, when he 
ly of neceasarica while they labour for the “leaves the imstitution, 1s bound apprentice to 
love of God to cducite the little Children the trade that he has studied 
These brothas an at hherty to leave the m What isthe discipline among thea ¢chsidien? 
stitution when they plows, upon a quartrs Not very Burtish, certainly Brit umaia’s fingers 
moOlies , and for their admission uo conditions ure to» hard and Clumsy when she stretches 
are mcewsary cxcept that they have kocw ont her hand to touch or led achild It 1s 
ledge of some tr ule, a healthy mmd and body , hard to say 8) of a ladv, but she 18 a horny- 
that they be twenty vears old, unmaricd and handed woman At Kaube Haus as has been 
wolxtrothal Tbey have also to pasa through said xlicady the houses and shops are 
t certain probation for the purpose of ascer xcattared pleasantly among the trees and 
tamiuy whether they have sufficient self dental fl wors q he flowers arc the children’s 
for the due fullilment of then duties Atthe property very boy ha» his plot of ground, 
Rauhe Haus, the brothers have, besde the out he as dlowed only to grow flowers i it, 
avnse that they are labouun, for good othe: for it ms destined to make the outcast le wn to 
tnducementy toremain They teach trades te love the beautiful ‘The childien are not 
the children, and in turn rece instruction amarshalied about, and set down hke a re- 
fiom the young clergymen who aw ut ordma  gmient before a mile of diuner ‘They are 
tron at the Rauhe Haus after having concluded | sop u ated into familics of twelve, und in cach 
them umiversty career By Chese young mu family the true method of nature wn consulted 
maters the bi others arc mstiucted ain theology j by the blending, mto one group of children 
pPlulosaphy, geography gamma, & , sothat !aflercutly aged, that by mutual help and 
they ae prepared for thea future labeurs as Jove in each, of companions buth atronger 
home nuamonaris What do these hiphar, und wevker thin Jomsdt the culd 4 mind 
teachers hearn ?) ods there ne one from wei tin by devclope itrelf nearly as it dees at home 
they aluo recerve mmstruction? Certainly there Lhe‘ Brother seeks to be the father to his 
ig | Aristotle and Buchd are not the only pie householl On the chipel table you would 
paration for oa Chistian mimstry , and there sce scime littl books, mone of Which ae set 
ang Germaur who spend scarsat the Rawhe down the birthdays of the httle members of 
aus hefore then ordination wathout any the household ind the eldets too At dary 
falary have there a prison a hospital and a prayer auclild may rise amd say ‘ To day w 
achool where theyimiy learn among the hulp Wailham Ritter sbnth day andin the ¢hapet 
logs and the sick and the ampruisoncd to dis Wallan Ritter i eomgratulited then and 
charge the duties of ther future culmg We prayed for in the simple way that tonches 
should here state that the Renhe Llaus has Walliam Juttar’s heart and pies nts tumble 
not only grown ttacll, but has acnt up from i upon the littl fellow TD) the brothers 
IB Vigorous roots many an offshout Amon; too cr the y ung clergvmen the birth day 1s 
othars, there as at Dursbure a suailir ustitu $a day of }oving words and Jovine httle pifts 
tion of which the director as anumeter, whe Lhe heys have am allowance of yust so much 
studied unordamed under the good Pastot Poe kot money as enables them to stu cach 


Wichein others hearts in this way and ta pay for any- 
The litde estate at Rauhe Hans is entiel thing they spot) ot brech so they acqnie a 
galtivated by apade Tabcur 9 usy scasoms sense of property ‘Ther chaprligdecke 1 out 


for the held, other occupations bom lid aade {by than own hinds pleasantly with fl wers 
the entire popul dion of a hundred and fifty,;and green bourhs , on Christmas diy, or 
men nnd heyy turn out to work There ae; other umportant Chistian feativals they 
mue honses now $1 of these are family | mto the dines and bumg the blind the lame, 
houses fur the boy and ther atteudants,; the poor, mto thar house of worship, where 
these houne arn rough enough, for the bove! thev make them little gifts out of then pocket 
themselves brolt them , but thes, and all that | moncy 
they contain, rough bide and rough hnen, are! The Brothers, teachings in the workshops, 
completely clean There ie those #ix houses! ot presiding i rotation as the heads of 
aut of the nine, and then there iw aleo a honse | fanulies, are trained for one ot four vocations , 
to contain the workshops, with rooms on the they cther go abroad te plant new mstitu- 
per floor for brothers not actually engaged! tions siunlar to that at Ranhe Haus, 0: to be 
about the boys, There m alse the house of: gaolers in prisons, where they may put them- 
Paator Wiehern and ins wife, with room for: selves in kindly communion with the wretched, 
the thirty girls and the five deaconesses, who: who ale never lost winle they are within 
cook, wanh, and 1 all the hunrble duties: sound of the voice of true humanity ; or they 
ofa women. The boys have a printing-prem,' become pedlara—~Piigrem Brothers they are 
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called—and travel over Germany, seeking to locomotion The hnowk dev of the best of us 
carry good from house to hquse among the 13 but a bttle ght which shines m a great 
r, or they become preachers and teachers deal of darkness We ae all of us more 
in the colomes. To go abroad they seldom ignorant than wise ‘The picportion ot hnow- 
wish, although invited often, their chief kdge yet lying beyond the corn s of our ex- 
desne is to obtain admission w gaolc1s into ploi tions 13 a8 a contment insta cabbage 
the prisons, and wim ove1 tht crimmals to guaiden Yet many thousands uc contented 
virtue to Lebeve that in this little bit ct ~mden hes 
Of course, at the Rauhe Haus, there 19 4 our all and to laugh at cvery report made 
oe deal ot teaching tosing ‘There isa goud to the worll by people who hae ventured 
eal of happy laying too Ihe staf of just to peep cver the paling It 1s urged 
Brothers bemg lu e, thar labour 15 divided against inqunics into mitts yet myst rious 
and slufted, sv that each has a vuious ex = —m)sterious as ul things look under the 
perrence At the same time one brother lhght of the fist diwn of hnowlcdge—why 
presides over thc plivhouse anothar over shculd we pry into them until we know that 
each of the several tiides , another over each we shall be benefited Ly the mtormation we 
little family Lhee is a brother tar the kesne? All mtormation is av lencht All 
novitiatt or newly adnutted boys Lhere are knowledge w 031) 1s it fn min to say, 
four biothers whose work it a8 to presirv | Whitas the use of seeme ? 
the home affection in such childrenashwe  Weareinthe present dw up n the trace 
prrents out of docrs  Lhey take them often cf a ,reit many importint facts relating to 
to thei families and foster to the utmost theimyponlaradl wences empl ye bm nature 
every youns thought that cm lk biou ht to Tight, heat amd clectr ity ate no Longer the 
shape itself into a hiss The brothers who simple matters or cflects cf mutter that they 
go thus among the most desvlate of the poor hive cforetime sremed to Lu New wondas 
acquire kunowledse of thar futureduties they poimt to more bevond Jn marnetism the 
also visit the poor gencruly and abeady com acsearch cf bauaday and cthars are boom 
mence labow m adjacent prisons Lhere wey nme te cpen in our own diy the Icok of 
“Childs Hospital in which they teih—ind Nite itv pate ct the very ast map 1 tanec 
learn, and there ac also modi] lodzinz tothe nituriist buat the contents of which 
houses, ww owhih they hold perviecs three until this tune hive 1 cn wh Ily unsuspected 
times a week Besides all rezyulu duties the Behind v cloudy m ws of traud and tolly while 
good brothers are perpetually im request the clou ls shitt we perceive a few dim + tars, 
throughout a large circle of nuijhbours wh» tu guide us tow uds the discovery of wondrous 
require often the aid and comfort of a kindly truths Lhae we such traths which will 
heart aud re idy sympathy her uftex allustiate the connexion am many 
The institution at the iiwuhe Haus is cf ways still mysteries between the body of man 
course, self-supporting and the land wm able and the sunt ounding world Wond rfl things 
to accommo latc an mcrcasmys number of hive yet to be reve de 1 on sulyects cfia fal 
Guldren lwo brothers w vtch at all times tc cate uid subth texture Tt} bh vcs usin the 
prevent the esc ve ef children who went pres nt das th refore t Team ho w owe may 
yet ee , Lut there 19» wall there Keep our t inpers free fiom: pr yudice, an | not 
are no i ched gatcsy to frown down at th discre lit statements simply becuse they are 





home among the flowers new ound strange nor on th «ther hand, 
ee tpt them hatily without 6 tflici nt proof 
NEW DISC OVLRLES IN GHOSIS On questionable pomts wha h are decided 


anne by rh arch and weyht of evil nec it would 
Kenits~s have becn ascribed sometimes to, be well itat were widely un lerste 1 that rt 18 
the hunger cf v gre.t dragon, who cats the | by Lh) Me ins r¢quirite for every mun to form 
sun, and Ie aves usin the duh untilthe blazing an Ay cr Nay opumon dat th sc who have 
orb has been mended Numerous mstanccs no | ur for v fan ate y ply a neutral 
are revly tu the memory of any one of us,in part Chere ae hundicds of subjects which 
illustration cf the tendency cxisting amon, we have never exami] nor cver could or 
men to ascmbe to supernatural, fantastic cau cxiuminc up nwinchw ww. all, neverthe- 
causes events wondertul only by then rarity less expressing every diy sinbborn opiuons 
All that we daily ace dificrs from these thin,s We all have to acquie somu mcisure of the 
no more than masmuch as it 18 uw the same philosophic mind, aud be content to retain a 
time maz vellous andcommon We know very lag army of thoughts equippe i cach thought 
well that the moun, seen once by all, would be with its crooked bayonet, a note cf mterroga 
regarded 1s an awful spectre open only to tion In reasoning, also when we do reason, 
the gecasional visiun of oa few men, no doubt we have to remember fairly thit not proven” 
she would be scouted by a large party as a does not always mean untrue And in sagt ve 
creation of thew fancy altogether ing matters on testimony, we must mgidly 
The list of facts that have been scouted in preserve m view the fact, that, except unon 
this way, corresponds pretty exactly to the gross objects of sense, very few of us are qual: 
hat of human discoveries, down to the recent fied hy trang as observers In seine. | 
umprovements ip street hghting and steam delicate conclusions from the complex 
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most dimly comprehended operations of the 
hnman frame observed in men and women, 
the sources of fallacy are very numerous To 
detect and acknowledge these to get rid of 
them experimentally, us very dificult, even to 
the most candid and enlightened mind 

[ have no faith im ghoste, according to the 
old sense of the word and I could girope with 
comfort through my amount of dark old 
rooms, or midursht aisles, or over chirch 
yards, betucen sunsct and cock crow J cin 
face vaapectie Being at one time troubled 
with illusions, | have mysclf crushed o hoh 
Mee by sitting on its i Nevertheless, | 
do Tolove that the preat mass of ghost 
dion,’ of which the world is full, has not 
ben built entarely upon the mventions of the 
ignorant and superstitious ty plan words 
while} ofcourse, throw aside vmillion of idle 
fictions, or Ccrgger ited ficta, L do hele ve im 
ghostr—or, rather, speetres—only Io do not 
believe them to be supernatural 

“That, in certain states of the body, miny ¢f 
us i our waking houra pc‘ as visi ily is 
we balitually do im dieams, and ecm to see 
or hearin fan reahty that which 18 mm out 
minds isan Old fact, and requires no confirma 
Gon An ignorant or superstitious man fallen 
into thie state may tind good reason to tell 
ghost stories to hia naighbours — Disea ¢, ud 
the deluhty preceding death make people on 
they death beds very hiuble to plays ot thir 
kind on thar fusing faculties, and cnc 
Rolemmnty or cause of dre ud, thus bemg wded 
to nother, xeams to give the strenzth of 
roagon to a superstitious feelin, 

Conccrnrag omy own capertence, winch 
comes under the Gass of natural ehost seein 
above mentioned, [To may mention im stood 
faith that, if such phantoms were worth 
recalling, To could fill up om hon with 
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I looked back, there was the image still. 
These are hallucinations which arise from a 
disordered condition of the nervous system ; 
they are the seeiny or the hearing of what 1s 
not, and they are not by any meaus uncom- 
mon. Out of these there must, undoubtedly, 
arive a large number of well attested stories 
of ghosts, seen by one peison only Such 
ghosts ought to excite no more tcrror than a 
twinge of rheumatism, or a nervous head- 
ache 

There can be no doubt, however, that, 1 
our minds or hocdies, there are powers latent, 
or nearly latent, iu the ordin wy healthy man, 
which, in some peculiar constitutions, or 
under the influence of certain agents, or cer- 
tain clusses of disease, become active, and 
develope themselves m an extraordinary way 
It 1s not very uncommon to find people who 
have uguiecd intuitive perecption of each 
others’ Current thoughts, beyond what can be 
wcrmbed tu commun ty of interests, or com- 
prehension of character 

Z~chokke the German writer and tcacher, 
is & pecullarly honourable and unimpeachable 
witness What he afhrms, as of his own know- 
hadge, we hive no right to disbelieve Many 
of us have read the marvellous account given 
by hin of hig sudden discovery, that he pos- 
scascd the power in regard toa few people—by 
nome ins im regard to wll—of knowing, when 
he came new to them, not only their present 
thoughts, but much of what was im then 
memones The details will be found mm his Au- 
tobiography, which, beimg translated, has be- 
come acommon book among us Whin, for the 
first time whole conversing with some person, 
he acquied usenae of power over the secrets 
of that peison’s past lite, he gave, of course, 
but httle heed to his sensation Afterwards, 
w fiom time to time the sense recurred, he 


the nartation of those spectial sights ind testa the accuracy of his impressions, and 
sounds which were inest prominent umon., was alarmed to find that, at certain times, and 
the allusions of my Guldhood Sights untjinaegud to certam persons, the mystenous 
sounds were equally distinct and lifchke ;hnowledge was undoubtedly acquired Once 
1 have run up stans obecdiunt to a spect dd; when a young man at the table with him 
call Every successive might fora fortmght ‘was dismissing very flippantly all manner 
iny clakdah breath was stifled bv the pro jof nncaplaincd phenomena as the gross food 
ceedinga of a spectral rat audible mevar lof ignorance and creduhty, Zschokke re- 
visible It niglit , at the same how, burst | quested to know what he would say if he, 
apna eaupboard door, scampared across the! astringa, by ad of an unexplamed power, 
floor aml rahook the cham by my bedside should be able to tell him secrets out of 
Wade awake and alone in the browl davhgeht his past life  Zschokke wis dehed to do 
T have heard the voices of two nobodus that, but he did it Among other things he 
ravely conversing, after the absurd dicam ; described a certam upper room, im which 
ion, WW My room Then as for epectialj there was acertam strong box, and from 
sights —-During the cholera of 1532, 1, then 1 which certam moneys, the property of his 
boy, walking in Holborn saw in the sky the master, had been sictractad: by that young 
veritable flaming sword which I had lcatnt man , who, overwhelmed with astomahment, 
by heart out of a prture in an old folio of confessed the theft. 
“ Paradise Lost.” And round the fiery sword Many glimmerings of intuition, which at 
there was a regular oval of blue sky to be certam times occur in the experience of all 
seen through parted clouds It was a fact of us, and seem to be something more than 
not unimportant, that this phantom sword shrewd or lucky guessea, may be referred to 
did not move with my eye, but remained for the same power which we find, m the case 


wome time, erty only in one part of the |just quoted, more perfectly developed. 
heavane, ooked aude Led lost te When sine sever ntarel bat a natural gift, imper- 
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ceptable to us im its familiar, moderate, and 
healthy exercise, brought first under our no- 
tice when some deranged adjustment of the 
mind has suffered 1t tu grow into excess—to 
be, uf we may call it so, a mental tumour 
We may now come to a new class of mys- 
terree—which are receiving for the first tune 
in our own day, a rational solution 
The bliud poet, Pfeffel, had engaged, as 
amanuensis, a young Protestant clerzyman, 
named Billing When the blind poet walked 
abroad, Billing also acted as his guide On 
day, as they were walking in the garden, which 
was situated at a distance from the town, 
Pfeffel olxerved a trembling of his guide’s 
arm whenever they passed over a certam 
spot He asked the cause of this, and ¢x- 
tracted from his compamon the unwilling 
confession, that over that spot he was attache 
by certam uncontrollable vensitions, which 
he always felt where human bodies had been 
buried At might, he addcd, over such spots 
he saw uncanny things “ Ilus 1s great folly, 
Pfefful thouzht, “ and I will curc him of it 
The poet went thercfore that very mzht mto 
the garden When they approwhed the 
lace of dread, Billing perccive] a techle 
ight, which hovered over at When they 
came nearer, he saw the deluate appen ince 
of a fiery, ghost hke form He discribe 1 it 
ag the tfigni of a female with one arm across 
her body, and the other hinging down 
hovering upright and motionless over the 
5 her fect being afew hand brcidths ab ove 
the soil The young man would not approach 
the vision but the poct be it wbout it with dus 
stick, walked through it, and seemed t> the 
eyes of Billing hhe a man who beats wout a 
light flume wluch alwys returns to its old 
shape Jor months, caperiments were cm 
tinued, compiny was brouzht to the s} of, the 
spectre remained visible alwys in the dark, 
but to the young man only, who adhered 
firmly to his statement, ind to his conviction 
that a body lay beneath = Pfethl at last hal 
the place due up, an! ata considurable de pth, 
covered with hme there wis a skeleton dis 
covered ‘The bones aud the lime were dis 
persed, the hole was filled up, Billing wis 
again brought to the spot by inght, but never 
again saw the spectre 
This ghost story, bemg well attested, cre 
ated a gieat sensation Tu the curious book, 
by Baron Reichenbach, tianslated by Dr 
Gregory, it 1s quoted as an example of a large 
class of ghost stories which adioit of explana 
tion upon principles developed by his own 
experiments 
e experiments of Baron Reichenbach do 
not, indeed, establish a new science, though it 
18 quite certain that they go far to point out a 
new line of investigation, which promises to 
yield valuable results. So much of them as con- 
cerns our subject may be very briefly stated 
It would appear that certain pusons, with dis 
ordered nervous systems, liable to agra ed 
or to such affections, and aleo some healthy 
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persons an are of a pecuhar nervous tem- 
perament, are moe sensitive to m etism 
than then neighbours ‘They are peeulian ly 
acted upon by the magnet, and are, moreover, 
very much under the influence of the great 
magnetic currents of the earth Such people 
sleep tranquilly when they are 1eposing with 
their bodies in the earth’s magnetic linc, and 
are restless, in some cases seriously aticcted, 
if they he across that line, on beds with the 
head and foot turned east and west, mattura 
of complete indifference to the healthy ani u 
These “ sensitives ” are not only affecte 1 by 
the magnet, but they are able to detect, by 
their sharpened sense, what we may reason- 
ably suppose to cxist a faint magnetic light 

they sec 16 streaming fiom the poles of a 
ma uet shown to them ina room absolutely 
duk, mdf the senubility be sreat and the 
dukness perfect, they see it sta canungalso from 
the pomts of fingers, and bithin, in a funt 
halo the whole mrasuct or the whole hind Lw- 
thermore it would appen that the affection 
by the magnet of these sensitives docs not 
depend upon that quality by whih ion 
filinss ure attracted, that, perfectly ande 

pe ni nt of the attaactive forcc, there streams 
fiom magnets, fiom the poles of crystals, from 
the sun wd moon, another mfluence to which 
the hiscoverc. assigns the name of Odyle ‘The 
minitestation of Ouyle 16 wcoompanicd by a 
light t o faint {1 healthy vision, but percep 

tible at might by “sensitives’  Odyle is gene 

rited among otha: things by heat, and by 
chemical auction Jt 1s generated, therefore 

inthe de omp sition of the hum body 1 
may now quote from Reichenbach, who 
having given vscuntific explanation upon his 
own principles, of the phenomeny perceived 
by Billing thus contimucs — 

‘ The desire to inflict a mortal wound on 
the monster, Superstition, wluch, from a 
simulur ortzin, ov few centuries ago, inflicted 
on Binopean society so vast an amount of 
muscry, ind by whose mfluence not hundreds, 
but thousands, of innocent persons died in 
tortures, on the rack aud at the strike ,—this 
dcsire mide me wish to make the experiment, 
if possible, of bringing a highly sensitive 
person by myzht, to vchurchyard I thought 
it possihl. that they mught sce, over graves 
whore mouldering bodies liy, something like 
that which Billing had sen Mademoiselle 
Reichel had the courize, unusual in her sex, 
to agrce to my request She allowed me, on 
two very dark nights, to take her frum the 
Castle of Remenberg, where she was residing 
with iny family, to the cemetery of the neigh- 
bouing village of G1iunzing 

“The result justified my expectation in the 
fullest measure She saw, very soon, a light, 
an] perceived, on one of the grave mounds, 
along its whole extent, a delicate, fiery, as 1¢ 
were a breathing flame The same thmg was 
geen on another grive, in a leas degree. But 
she met neither, witches nor ghosts She 
described the flame as playing over the giaves 
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in the form of a luminous vapour, from one to: 
two spans in height. | 

“Some time afterwards I took her to two: 

reat cemeteries, near Vienna, where several 
interments oecur daily, and the grave mounds 
lie all about in thousands. Here she saw! 
numerous graves, which exhibited the lighta. 
abave described. Wherever she looked, she 
Raw masses of fire lying about ; but it was 
chiefly seen over all new graves, while there 
Was no appunrance of it over very old ones. 
She described it less asa clear flame than as 
a denac, vapurous mass of fire, holding a 
middle place between inist and flame. On 
many graves this light was about four feet 
high, so that when she stood on the grave, it 
reached to her ueck. When she thrust her 
hand into it, it was as if putting it intoa 
dense fiery cloud, She betrayed not the 
slightest uneasiness, as she was, from her 
childhood, uccustomed to such emanations, 
and had seen, in my experimenta, similar 
lights produced by niatarnl means, aud made 
to assume endless varieties of form. I ain 
convinced that all who are, to a certain 
degree, sensifive, will see the same pheno- 
mena in cemeteries, and very abundantly in 
the crowded cemeteries of large cities ; and 
that my observations may be easily repented 
and confirmed.” These experiments were 
tried in 1844, A postscript was added in 
1847, Reichenbach had taken five other 
sonsitive persons, in the dark, to cemeteries. 
Of these, two were sickly, three quite healthy. 
All of them confirmed the statements of 
Mademoiselle Reichel, and saw the lights 
over all new graves moro or leas distinctly ; 
“ao that,” says the philosopher, “the fret 
can no longer admit of the slightest daubt, 
and may be everywhere controlled.” 

“Thousands of chost stories,’ he continucs, 
“will naw receive a natural explanation, and 
will thas cease to be marvellous. We shall 
even see that it was not so erroneous or absurd 
ag has been snpposed, when onr old women 
asserted, as everyone knows they did, that 
not everyone was privileged to see the spirits 
ofthe departed wandering over their graves. 
In fact, it was at all times only the sensitive 
who could see the imponderable emanations 
from the chemical change going on in corpses, 
Juminous in the dark. And thus [ have, I 
trust, succeeded in tearing down one of the 
densest veils of darkened ignorance and 
human error.” 

So far speaks Reichenbach ; and for myself, 
reverting to the few comments with which 
we set out, I would sugyest, that Reichen- 
bach's bovk, though it is very likely to push 
things too far—to fancy the tree by looking 
at the seedl—is yet not such a book as men 
of sense are justified in scouting. The repeti- 
tion of his experiments is very ensy if they 
becorreet. There are plenty of “sensitives ” 
to be fuund in our London hospitals and streets 
and lanes. Unuluckily, howgver, though we 
live in an age which produces, every day, new 
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marvels, the old spirit of bigotry, which used 
to make inquiry dangerous in science and 
religion, still prevails in the minds of tbo 
miany scientific men. To be incredulous of 
what is new and strange, until it has been 
rigidly examined and proved true, is one 
casential element of a mind seeking enlighten- 
ment. But, to test and try new things is 
equally essential. Because of doubting, to 
refuse inquiry, is because of hunger to refuse 
our food. For my own part, I put these 
matters into the livery of that large body of 
thoughts already mentioned, which walk about 
the human mind, armed each with a note of 
interrogation. This only I see, that, in addi- 
tion to the well-known explanations of phe- 
nomena, which produce some among the 
many stories of ghosts and of mysterious fore- 
bodings, new explanations are at hand which 
will reduce into a natural and credible posi- 
tion many other tales by which we have till 
recently been puzzled. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
IN PRAISK OF SALAD. 


You do not know in England the import- 
ance of the enlad question. You have tradi- 
tions of gentlemen who have driven in their 
carriage from dinner-party to dinner-party, 
receiving fees, and practising with all the 
respectability attached to a grave doctor of 
physic, the profession of a salad-inaker. Such 
traditions move you toa little wonder, but you 
are not moved thereby to much inquiry into 
the true pee of salad-dressing ; you 

t 


exercise the craft empirically; you are 
quacks. Now, I having travelled through 


eminently salad-eating countries, with a 
proper reverence for salad as a part of my 
constitution, which at all times inclines to 
venerate whatever is mysterious—I having 
thus travelled, and respectfully eaten, in 
Germany, in Taly, and, above all, in Franee, 
salads of many kinds, am qualified now, also, 
by bookish study, and by every preparation 
which an earnest mind should bring to the 
treatment of an uportant subject, to inform 
my countrymen. I request that which I now 
write may be read not frivolonsly, but in a 
serious and sober frame of mind, and, if 
aloud, that it be read with a dignifted tone, 
and listened to with a majestic countenance. 
Salad is a subject of too much importance to 
he lightly handled. A French writer of the 
sixteenth century, falling into raptures about 
eggs, telly us, that he could vary his dinner 
every day for an entire twelvemonth, and yet 
dine always only upon eggs. In other words 
he was acquainted with three hundred an 

sixty-five ways in which it a ssible 2 

epare an egg for eating. ow muc 
oe: is salad 2 be scone which admits 


not only of being dressed in three hundred 
and sixty-five di t ways, but of which 
there are wu of three hundred and 
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sixty-five sorts to be dressed after each of the 
three hundred and sixty-five fashions ! 

A German writer goes into the etymology 
of salad, and informs us that it is a word 
derived from salt. He finds this derivation 
very satisfactory, until he is brought to a 
full stop by those sweet varieties, like the 
sliced apples and oranges, which in his 
country are eaten with roast 
ia puzzled. The fact is, salad was in exist- 
ence before man. Our boys take pleasure in 
a salad dressed by nature, a salad in which 
piquant flavours are exquisitely blended. 
This is served up in your English meadows, 
under the well-known name of sorrel, The 
lower animals eat salad. Beasts and birds 
of prey ave suid to console their stomachs 
with grape-husk and salad-herbs. We see 
our dogs occasionally seeking for a salad on 
the grass-plot. ln discussing the geographical 
distribution of sulad among men—to say 
nothing of Nebuchadnezzar who was con- 
demned tu hrowse on cold salad, we shall find 
that in southern Europe whole nations make 
salad, all the year round, their chief article 
of diet. In Germany and countries with a 
German climate, salad, by most people, is 
eaten only during half the year, and in 
Russia, perhaps, only a tenth part of the 
population eat 1t during a fourth part of the 
year. Perhaps it isin France that salad 1s most 
eaten, Napvleon, during his wars, used to 
say, that his army wanted nothing to subsist 
open but soup and salad. As for the extreme 

orth, where vinegar cannot Ve fermented, it 
is a land that knows not salad. The people 
there, however, do not feel their loss, for 
they eat fish, and with fish a salad is not 
wanted. Jet me make sulemn exception in 
the case of soles, which are to be eaten with 
sliced lemon by enlightened people. Lrillat 
Savarin teaches also that baked pike is not to 
be thought of without salad. Cold salmon, 
moreover, is sont up in France with a 
coquettish little salad, which, in this place, it 
would be ungrateful to forget. 

In a salad, as inthe Nature of the ancients, 
the number of the elements, is four—the 
herb, the oil, the vinegar, the salt. Eggs, 
anchovies, herrings, shreds of dried meat, 
gherkins, capers, olives, Parmesan cheese, 
slices of lemon, of apple, and of cold potatoes, 
bacon, cream, and other things, are added in 
various countries, either to conceal a want of 
freshness in the herb, or to satisfy a vitiated 

te. Hermes gave but four strings to the 
yre, and the tolians banished Anaximander 
for wishing to add a fifth. In France and 
italy, and Austria, people are banished or 
imprisoned for much smaller enormities than 
the unprincipled innovation which would add 
a fifth ingredient to salad. A misfortune 
only equal to the infliction of too many in- 

dients in a salad, is the ession cf too 
ew. Job accounted want of oil among the 
chief trials of his patience. Salad has a his- 
tory and a literature of its own, not to be sur- 
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— by any article whatever—not even the 
k article. Josephus simply records that 
the punishment of Nebuchadnezzar consisted 
in his being condemned to live on salad ; but 
the Baron Von Vaerst, a German wniter on 
the subject, adds in a shrewd annotation, that 
the punishment lay in the wicked king’s 
salads being unsavoured with oil, vinegar, and 


Plautus (“Rudens,” Act the Fourth) dis- 
courses on the privileges and bliss of wealth. 
A fisherman finding a cloak-bag in the road, 
from which he expects to draw a treasure, 
like the girl with the basket of eggs, he in- 


; stantly begins to count up the delights he will 


purchase with the prize. But, lo! on opening 
the bag, he discovers its contents to be only 
flax. How does he express the bitterness of 
his disappointment ; what loss does he most 
deplore? “Farewell,” he cries, “ye royal 
dishes! thou salad, with vinogar and oil, 
whose tasle seemed to be already on my 
tongue!” Moreover, even the Fathers are not 
silent on the sulject. St. Antony relates that 
St. Hicronymus, who lived to the green old 
age of a hundred and five, and during the laat 
minety years of his life had been supportin 
himself wholly upon bread and water, coul 
not withstand a certain “lusting after salad.” 
St. Athanasius attests, also, this very im- 
portant fact. The moderns, again, are enthu- 
siastic upon salad. The Halian poet, Molza, 
wrote a long poem about salad. Adam, he 
says, ate the first salad in Paradise. He dis- 
dains to compare the warrior’s laurel with 
the salad of the men of peace. ‘The noblest 
of sauces are the hand-maidens of salad ; aud 
if, therefore, a Roman offered once a fortune 
to the discoverer of a new sauce, what should 
be the prize, he asks, tor a new salad ? 

The subject of bulad sauce has occupied the 
attention of various Jearned men, especially 
in France. Not only have the specific proper- 
ties of salt, aud oil, and vinegar, been properly 
inquired into, but also their properties and 
influences as bearing directly upon herb. 
The famous chemists, Fourcroy and Chaptal, 
wrote, each of them, a treatise on the subject. 
Chaptal wears, in the presence of posterity, a 
sweet chaplet of salad leaves. The salad a la 
Chaptal must be sprinkled freely with the oil 
and vinegar, carefully and discreetly mixed ; 
finally lightly shaken between two sieves, in 
order that all supcrfluity of oil or vinegar be 
suffered to run off. “This done,” says the 
discoverer, “ there will remain upon the leaves 
much vil and little vinegar, enough of each, 
however, to communicate the true excellence 
and delicacy of flavour.” This is all very well, 
as far as oil and vinegar may go, but Chaptal 
has said nothing about salt. The sculptor of 
King Charles's statue at Charing Cross is said 
to have forgotten the saddle-girths, and to 
have put an end to his life in consequence. 
Chaptal never discovered his omission, per- 
haps ; at any rate he did pot commit suicide. 
The due proportion of salt, however, in a 
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in the form of a luminous vapour, from one to 
two spans in height. 

“Some time afterwards I took her to two 
great cemeteries, near Vienna, where several 
interments occur daily, and the grave meunds 
lie all abont in thousands. Here she saw 
numerous graves, which ealnbited the lights 
above described, Wheever she looked, she 
suw masees of fire lying about; but it was 
chiefly seen over all new graves, while there 
war no ol a iat of it over very old ones. 
She deserthed it lesa asa clear flame than as 
a dense, vaporous mass of fire, holding a 
middle place between mist and flame. On 
many graves this hyht was about four feet 
high, so that when she stood on the grave, 1t 
reached to hoy neck. When she thruat ler 
hand into if, it was as if putting it into a 
dense fiery cloud. She betrayed not the 
slightest uneasiness, na she was, from her 
childhood, accustomed to such emanations, 
and had seen, in my eaperimcnts, samular 
lights produced by “iaiival means, and made 
to assume endless varieties of form. T am 
convinced that all who are, to a certain 
degree, sensitive, will see the same pheno- 
mepa wn cemeteries, and very abundantly in 
the crowded cemeteries of large eitics ; and 
that my observations may he easily repeated 
and confirmed.” These eaperiments were 
tried in 1844. A postseript was added in 
1e7. Reichoubach had taken five other 
kenaitive persons, in the dark, to cemeteries 
Of these, two were sickly, three quite healthy 
All of them = contirmod the statements of 
Mademomelle Rorchel, and saw the hyhts 
over all new graves more or less distinetly ; 
“so that,” xaya the philosopher, “the faet 
can no longer admut of the slightest deubt, 
and inay be every where controlled.” 

“Thousands of chost stores,” he continues, 
“will now reeeive a natural explanation, and 
will thus cease to be marvellous. We shall 
even see that it was not so erroneous or abaurd 
ag has becn supposed, when our old) women 
asserted, as everyone knows they did, that 
not everyone was privileged to seve the spirits 
ofthe departed wandering over their graves, 
In fact, it waa at all times only the sensitive 
who could see the imponderable emanations 
from the chemical change going on in corpses, 
luminows in the dark. And thus L have, lL 
trust, succeeded in tearing down one of the 
densest veils of darkened ignorance and 
human error.” 

So far speaks Reichenbach ; and for myself, 
reverting to the few comments with which 
we set out, I would suggest, that Reichen- 
bach’s book, though it is very likely to push 
things too far—to fancy the tree by looking 
at the seed—is yet not such a book as men 
of pense are justified in scouting, ‘The repeti- 
tion of his experiments is ver 
becorreet. There are plenty of “sensitives 
to be found in our London hospitals and streets 
and lanes. Unluckily, however, though we 
live in au age which produces, every day, new 
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easy if they. 
y more is salad to be venerated, which admits 
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marvels, the old spirit of bigotry, which used 
to make inquiry dangerous in science and 
religion, still prevails in the minds of too 
many scientific men. To be incredulous of 
what is new and strange, until it has been 
rigidly examined and proved true, is one 
essential element of a mind seeking enlighten- 
ment. But, to test and try new things is 
equally essential. Because of doubting, to 
refuse inquiry, is becanse of hunger to refuse 
our food. For my own part, I put these 
matters into the livery of that large body of 
thoughts already mentioned, which walk about 
the human mind, armed each with a note of 
interrogation. This only I see, that, in addi- 
tion to the well-known explanations of phe- 
nomena, which produce some among the 
many stories of ghosts and of mysterious fore- 
bodings, new explanations are at hand which 
will reduce into a natural and credible posi- 
tion many other tales by which we have till 
recently been puzzled. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
IN PRAISE OF SALAD. 


You do not hnow in England the import- 
ance of the salad question. You have tradi- 
tions of gentlemen who have driven in their 
carriage fron dinner-party to dinner-party, 
receiving fees, and practising with all the 
respectabilitv attached to a grave doctor of 
physie, the profession of a silad-inaker. Such 
traditions move you toa little wonder, but you 
are not moved thereby to much inquiry into 
the true oes of salad-dressing ; you 

t 


exercise the craft: empirically ; you are 
quacks. Now, 1 having travelled through 


eminently salad-eating countries, with a 
proper reverence for salad ay a part of my 
constitution, which at all times inclines to 
venerate whatever is mysterious,—I having 
thus travelled, and respectfully eaten, in 
Germany, in Italy, and, above all, in France, 
salads of inany kinds, am qualified now, also, 
by bookish study, and by every preparation 
which an earnest mind should bring to the 
treatment of an important subject, to inform 
my countrymen. I request that which I now 
write may be read not frivolonsly, but in a 
serions and sober frame of mind, and, if 
aloud, that it be read with a dignified tone, 
and listened to with a majestic countenance. 
Salad 1s a subject of too much importance to 
be lightly handled. A French writer of the 
sixteenth century, falling into raptures about 
eges, tells us, that he could vary his dinner 
every day for an entire twelvemonth, and yet 
dine always only upon eggs. In other words 
he was acquaintel with three hundred an 

sixty-five ways in which it was ible to 
prepare an egg for eating. ow much 


not only of being dressed in three hundred 
and sixty-five different ways, but of which 
there are upwards of three hundred and 
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mxty-five sorta to be dressed after each of the 
three hundred and sixty-five fashions ' 

A German writer goes into the etymology 
of salad, and imforms us that it 1s a word 
derived from salt. He finds ths derivation 
very satisfactory, until he 1s brought to a 
full stop by those sweet vaneties, ike the 
shced apples and oranges, which in his 
country are eaten with roast 
1s puzzled The fact 1s, salad was in exist- 
ence before man Our boys tike pleasure in 
a salad dressed by nature, a salad im which 
piquant flavours are exquisitely blended 
Tlus is served up mm your En slish meadows, 
under the well known name of sonel The 
lowei animals eat salad beasts and birds 
of prey axe said to console them stomachs 
with grape-hush and salid-lhorbs We see 
our dogs oc. wionally secking for a salad on 
the grass plot In discussing the geographical 
distribution of salad among men—to sry 
nothing ot Nebuchadnezzar who was con- 
dlegined to browse cn cold salad we shall find 
that mm southcin Kurope whole nations make 
salad all the yer round, them chief article 
of diet In Geimany and countries with a 
Germain climate, salad, by most people, 15 
citen only dung half the yeu, and in 
Russia, puhaps, only 2 tenth pat of the 
population eit 1¢ during a fourth pait of the 
year Perhay sit isin } rance that svad 1s most 
eaten Napolcon, dumg his wus, used to 
sav, that Ins army wanted nothin, to subsist 
upon but soup and salad As for the eatreme 
North, where vine zu cannot be fermented, 1¢ 
is + lind that knows not salad = Lhe people 
there, however, do not fecl thar loss, tor 
they cat fish, and with th a salad is not 
wanted ILct me make solemn exception in 
the case of soles, which are to be caten with 
sliced Ikmon by enh shtcned people  Brillat 
Navan te hes ilso thit baked pike 14 not to 
be thought ct without salad Cold silmon 
moreover, as sont up im Fiance with a 
coquettish litle salad, which, in this place, it 
would be ungiatetul to forget, 

In a salad, 1s inthe Nature of the ancients, 
the uuimbe. of the clements, 1s four—the 
herb, the «il, the vmegar, the salt Eggs, 
anchovies, herrings, shreds of dried meat, 
gherhins, capers, olives, Parmesan cheese, 
slices of lemon, of apple, and of cold potatoes, 
bacon, cream, and other things, are added in 
various countiica, cither to conceal a want of 
freshness in the herb, or to satisfy a vitiated 

alat. Hermes gave but four strings to the 
yre, and the . Utolians banished Anaximander 
for wishing to add a fifth In Fiance and 
Italy, and Austria, people are bamshed or 
imprisoned for much smalle. enormities than 
the unprincipled innovation which would add 
a fifth impicdient to salad A musfortune 
only eyual tu the mfliction of too many m 

edients in a salad, is the possession « f too 
ew Job accounted want of ol among the 
chief trials of his patience Salad has a his- 
tory and a literature of 1ts own, not to be sui 
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contr by any article whatever—not even the 
ek article Josephus simply records that 
the punishment of Nebuchadnezzar consisted 
in his beg condemned to live on salad , but 
the Baron Von Vaeist, a German wmter on 
the subject, adds in a shrewd annotation that 
the punishment lay in the wicked king’s 
salads being unsavoured with oil, vinegar, and 
salt 
Plautus (“Rudens,” Act the Fourth) dis- 
courses on the privileges and bliss of wealth 
A. fisherm im finding a cloak-bag rn the road, 
from which he expects to diaw a treasuie, 
like the girl with the basket of eggs, he in- 
stantly begms to count up the delights he will 
purchase with the prize But, lo' on opening 
the bag he discovers its contents to be only 
flax How dies he cxpreas the bitterness of 
| his disappointinent , whit loss docs he mout 
deplore? ‘ Farewell, he cies, “ye royal 
dishes! thou salad with vinegar and od, 
whose taste seemed to alrcaly on my 
tongue! Moreover, even the Fathers are not 
bilcnt on the sulject St Antony rel ites that 
St Hicronymus, who lived to the green old 
| yge of a hundred and five, and dnaing the last 
ininety yems of his hfe had been supportin 
‘himself wholly upon bread ind water, sould 
not withstand a certain “Justing atte: salad” 
St Athanisius ittests, uso, this very im- 
portint fat  Dhe moderns, again, are ¢nthu- 
siastic upon stlad The Itaban poet, Molza, 
wiote a long poem about salad Adam, he 
says, ite the frst sulidin Puadise He dis 
dans to compire the warriors laurel with 
the salad of the men of peice Ihe noblest 
of sauces are the hind maidens of salad , and 
if, thercforc, a Roman offered once a fortune 
tu the discoverer of a now swee what should 
be the pie, he ashs, for a new salad ? 

Lhe subject of salad sauce ha» occupied the 
attention of virions Jearne 1 men, capect ally 
in France Not only hive the specthe pruper- 
ties of salt, and oil, and vinegar, been properly 
inquired into, but also then properties and 
influences 18 bearing directly upon heib 
Ihe famous chemists, Fourcroy and Chaptal, 
wiote, earch of them, a treatise on the subject 
Chaptal wears, in the presence of posterity, a 
sweet chaplet of salad leaves J he salad a Ja 
Chaptal must be sprinkled freely with the oil 
and-vinegar, ¢ uctully and diserectly mixed , 
finally lightly shaken between two sieves, 1m 
order that al] supcrfluity of oil or vinegar be 
suffercd to run off “Ihis done,” says the 
diseoverer, “ there will remain upon thc leaves 
much oil and little vinegar, enough of each, 
however, to communicate the true excellenc 
and delicacy of flavour” This 1s all very well, 
as far as oil and vinegar may go, but ( haptal 
has aaid nothing about salt The sculptor of 
King Charles’s statue at Charing Cross 18 anid 
to have forgotten the saddle- girths, and to 
have put an end to his life m consequence. 
Chaptal never discovered his omission, per 
haps , at any rate he did not commit aureide 
The due proportion of salt, howevei, in & 
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salad, isa matter of grave importance. Upon 
this depends no less a matter than whether 
the sulad shall be short and crisp, or flabby 
and greasy. The great Gaudet dropped 
arls of doctrine, but we do not retain a 
jewel-syllable by which we can be aided on 
this subject of salt. Concerning the herb, our 
treatment of it varies with the kind; all, of 
course, demand an intensity of cleanliness ; all 
should, when clean, be dried affectionately 
and patted pleasantly between two napkins. 
Some salads must be handled tenderly, 
some pulled and pinched about like men’s 
limbs in a Russian bath, some must be 
cut, some broken, some torn like the Roman 
salad. Frederic Schlegel says, of Roman 
salad, that it should be torn to very small | 
shreda, so that it may look like the eu- 
inuli, the woolly “female clouds” of Pliny. 
The hearts of some salads must be taken out 
and dressed on separate dishes. Rousseau 
tells us, that for a salad to have the true 
flavour, it should be dressed by a maiden 
between fifleen and eighteen years of age. 
Rabelais affirms that the best oil to a salad 
is good humour. The sauce used in the salad 
of Pope Sixtus the Fifth would please the 
English better, When this Pope was an 
obscuro monk, he had a great friend in a’ 
certain lawyer, who sank into poverty as’ 
ateadily as the monk rose into popedum. So 
the poor lawyer, journeying to seek com- 
wigsion from his old friend the Pope, fell sick 
by the wayside, and commissioned his doctor 
to plead for him with his Holiness.” “J will 
send hima salad,” said the Pope, and sent 


tu the sich man, accordingly, a bashetfal of 
lettuces, When the lettuces were opened, 


money was fuund in their hearts. There- 
fore the proverb says in Italy, to this day, 
of a man in need of money from seme help- 
ing friend, “He wants one of Sixtus the 
Fifth’s salads.” 

The great Gaudet, whom we have men- 
tioned incidentally, was one of the first vic- 
tims of that French Revolution which has 
now lasied more than siaty years, and pro- 
inises to last for sixty more. ‘Towards the, 
close of the last century, this wonderful man 
found himself an exile in England without 
friends or money. Ere long, the most beau 
tiful ladies of the land hung with bright, 
watchful eyes over his labours ; and mouths, 
accustomed to command the destinies of 
armies and of nations, watered when he came 
near. In the houses of the old-fashioned 
nubility—as that of the late Marquis of Aber- 
vorn—the music would play, “See the Con- 
quering Hero comes,” when the great Gaudet 
entered. The talk of a dinner table lulled 
into repose before him. Wonder succeeded: 
silence. What an expensive salad dressing- 
caso! What delicacy of touch over the light 
green leaves! What charming little stories 
pelle be the moments of suspence! How: 
gracefully and plenaensty he magnified the. 
noble art of salad-making! ‘The great Gaudet, 
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concentrated the entire force of his powerful 
mind on salad; great, therefore, was his suy- 
cess. Gaudet, like joy, was sotight at every 
feast. He drove in his own cabriolet fron 
dinner to dinner. To secure his servicea, the 
high and mighty left cards at his house some 
weeks before they were required. Have we 
not seen with our eyes a letter addressed by 
him to a noble duke, recommending that 
person to postpone his dinner until nine 
o'clock, because he, the great Gaudet, was 
pledged to another noble lord at eight? The 
tec of the great Giaudet rose to ten guineas ; 
and none who ate his salad grudged the 
money it cost them. 

Near the city of Rome there lived, about 
the sume time, a certain Madam Drake, who 
also illustrated by her own renown the de- 


l lightful salad science. With German solemnity 


she accepted her mission. It was her belief, 
that salad to be truly fresh, should net be 
exposed to light until the moment of its being 
eaten; she, therefore, in a dark room mys- 
teriously performed her office. 

Thos much I have written, and have not 
yet told you how a salad should be made. It 
cannot be made by telling. You must be born 
asalad-maker. Salad is a production of taste ; 
it belongs to the Fine Arts, and can no more 
he acquired by rule than poetry, or sculpture, 
or painting. You may, indeed, measure, or 
hew out, or daub off a salad. You may know 
that lettuce requires very little oil, and endive 
very much; that rape needs beetroot and 
celery ; that cold cauliflower is the basis of a 
delicious salad used very much in Italy, but 
almost unknown in England ; you may know 
that four table-spounsful of oil should go 
generally to one of vinegar ; that the salt is a 
matter to be nervous with ; that, above all 
things, it is necessary to dissolve thorough] 
the salt in the vinegar before you add the oil. 
All this you may know; and you may know 
how to collect at the right season the right 
herbs ; yet, nevertheless, you must be born a 
salad-inaker, with the full measure of native 
tact, if you would shine in the profession. 
]t has even been doubted, in the face of the 
yreat Gaudet, whether one man can combine 
in himself all the quahties which go to make 
a perfect salad-maker ; because, to complete 
a salad properly, is said, in fact, to require the 
united efforts of four different men : a spend- 
thrift for the oil, a miser for the vinegar, 
n sage for the salt, and a maniac for the 
inxing, 
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A RAINY DAY ON “THE EUPHRATES.” 


Ture 13th of January, 1852, was a decidedly 
wet day. You, reader, as a shadow, not af- 
fected by the weather ; I, as a motionless, damp 
substance, under the porch of the Blackwall 
Railway station, looking up at the immense 
wet slate in the sky, and down at the few 
human sponges whom fate urged, for some 
motive or other, to a run across the puddles 
on the pier. The river before us had a 
languid, sickly look, as if it had just come 
from swallowing a sewer. As for the oppo- 
site shore, utterly flat, if seemed to be de- 
pressed entircly, on account of the uncomfort- 
able aspect of the morning. 

It was our fancy to come down to Black- 
wall half-an-hour before the time appointed 
for embarkation on board the steamer which 
was to carry us alongside an emigrant ship, 
“The Euphrates,” ready to sail this afternoon, 
weather permitting. Let us employ the 
spare half-hour out of the weather’s reach, by 
the fire in the adjacent waiting-room ; and 
over that fire I will tell you for what reason 
we propose te visit The Euphrates. 

Do not believe any one who remarks that 
they are unlucky in their day, when I tell 
you that at this moment sixty poor girls 
out of the wilderness of London, who have 
scrubbed hard, and stitched hard, trying hard 
to be honest, but almost in vain, are, under able 
kindly guidance, quitting the great city. They 
will arrive here soon, when we will join them. 
For half-an-hour more they tread English 
soil. Every day, nearly, has hitherto op- 

ressed their hearts with damp and gloom, 
ike that which is on thia day oppressive to 
our senses, In half-an-hour they lift their 
feet for ever from a soil that has yielded for 
them a too scanty measure of its cheer; and 
the sails of the good ship Euphrates are to 
carry them to mended fortune. These poor 
girls form, in fact, the twentieth and largest 
party of the needing needlewomen and un- 
ce ago domestic servants sent out by the 

ight Honourable Sidney Herbert’s Female 
Emigration Fund. The whole number of 
re. fg despatched by this Fund, on the 
nine previous occasions, hes been six 
hundred and thirty-seven ; so, including 
the present set, about seven hundred r 
girls will have been freighted away from 
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poverty and destitution to a land where they 
are certain of a livelihood. 

1 now “hold in my hand ” (because I have 
just pulled out of my pocket) an Occasional 
Paper, published by the Committee of the 
Female Emigration Fund, containing speci- 
mens of letters recently received from emi- 
grants sent out by them. While we await 
the arrival of the train which is to bring 
our young friends of to-day, we may profitably 
spend the little time we have in gossiping 
about the Home Talk oftheir predecessors. As 
for the Fund itself, to be sure there are some 
wise people who complain of the small scale 
on which an operation of this kind has to be 
conducted ; who complain that it can exert no 
influence upon the aspect of our social cepa 
and that by favouring a few women who are 
sent away in peace, it becomes unjust to 
those equally deserving objects of compassion 
who are left behind in trouble. For my own 
part—it may be eccentricity—I think that if 
aman can bake but a few batches of bread 
during a time of famine, it is much better 
that he should do so, and distribute his few 
loaves as he is able, than that he should leave 
his flour in bags unmoistened, because he is 
unable to make bread enough to feed a 
people. Let us all do good as we can, and 
strive on to do ever more; and let those who 

rumble at the limited means of the Female 
tmigration Fund prove their sincerity by 
sending their subscriptions in, so that its 
means may be less limited in future. 

From the emigrants’ letters now befvre us, 
let me read to you here and there a passage: 
for the glimpse they give into the “ short and 
simple annals of the poor” is of a kind which 
will gladden us, and serve, as well as brandy, 
to keep out the weather. 

K. M. had been a needlewoman earning 
five shillings a week. We may wonder how 
she lived upon it, until we remember that in 
inany districts of this country able-bodied 
men receive seven, or sometimes even six 
shillings a week for the support of themselves, 
their wives, and families. I lately visited 
an English parish in which the land is ex- 
tremely poor, where the whole income of some 
men, who had families to support, was four 
shillings a week from daily labour, and 
eighteen-pence in parish sid. Happy are 
they who can find means of escaping to a 
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colony where bread is sure, and plenty 
follows steadiness in toil! E. M., the needle- 
woman, writes from Port Philip to her 
mother thus :--"T take this opportunity to 
write these few lines to you, hoping they will 
find you in good health, as it leaves me at 
resent, thank (iod; and to inform you that 
arrived safe in Melbourne, and that I was 
three months in acrvice, and that I left to get 
married, and at the time of writing I am 
married sbout six weeks. I am happy to 
say lam married to a foreigner belonging to 
America, and 1 am very happy in my married 
stale.” 4, M,, one perceives, is of a straight- 
forward turn, and wastes no words in her nar- 
ration. M. A. W., however, find? a little 
room for the emotions, though she also writes 
“these few lines to you, hoping to find you,” 
&e. She had been a poor servant, on the 
seanty wages of fifteen-pence a week. Op- 
pressed by the happiness of an improved 
condition, she soon breaks out—“ Dear 
mother, I have been sq happy, yon don’t 
know ; I have had the best of everything 
since [ left London ; I have had plum-pudding 
thrvue times a week, and fresh meat very 
often.” Presently again comes the burden, 
“Dear mother, L have been so happy, you 
don’t know; I have been waiting on the 
captain’s lady all the passage.” Presently it 
is, “ Dear another, 1 have oft-times thought 
of you when | have been sitting down at a 
good dinner, and my poor sisters and brothers 
too. Sydney is auch a beantitul place I can’t 
say ; it's auch a delightful place ; mother, 1 
am xo delighted !” 

Frow this artless effusion of pleasure, we 
turn to a letter written fram Cape Town by 
another girl who had been a servant in 
England wpon miserable earnings. 
delicate fondling, 1¢ is a letter to her mother : 
“My Dear, Dear, Dear, Darling Mother, I 
now take my pen, &e. Darling Mother, I 
cannot tell you haw uneasy I am at not having 
heard from you all this long time, For the 
last. six days I have gone to the post-office 
daily, and to-dav the steamer came in, and J 
went again, fully expecting a letter; I do 
not remember ever tecling envious before, but 
when 1 saw people of all colours, black, white, 
and grey, with letters in their hands, I cer- 
tainly did feel as if I should have liked to 
knock them all down. Dear mother, this ia 
now the fourth letter I have sent you, and I 
have not heard a word from you, which 
makes me very uneasy indeed. Darlin 
mother, there aro steamers come to Englan 
every month,” dic. Then she tells her mother 
of the place she is in. and of the satisfac- 
tion which she gives her master, who has, in 
consequence, made interest to sond to England 
for her mother and her brother. “ Darling 
maother,” writes the g “ I know the dangers 
af the sea will not frighten you, for the same 
@od that brought me safe will, 1 hope, bring 


you and my brother algo. rling, in this 
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|aad my brother will be well 
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and I wish you could take it yourself to her, 

and then you will hear all about it, darling, 

al Live bogother and. you wil got good wages, 
ve to er, am nu Wl w. 

te Sothed, and be 


taken care of, and you will not have to work 
hard here like you do at home. Darling 
mother, I am always dreaming of you at 
night, and thinking of you by day, and 
wondering how you are, and how you look, 
and whether you have fretted for your little 
Phoebe ; and I shall be sure to know whether 
you have, and then I shall try to give you a 
scolding if you have, though I am afraid I 
shall not be able. Darling mother, don’t 
give my brother any more kiases, for I shall 
want them all to myself; I am sureI shall be 
greedy of them.” This brother Richard is a 
child, and Phoebe now goes on to send him 
playful messages of her affection. The little 
Phoebe seems to have won for herself, even in 
England, a good many friends. “I hope you 
will get ready and come to me soon. O! how 
I do long for the time when I shall see your 
dear face! I am sure that I shall want a 
strait jacket when I do see you again. You 
know, dear mother, when you come you will 
not have to seek a home ; there is one already 
for you, and kind hearts to welcome you, 
Give my love to Martha R., and to Mary and 
Mrs. C. Darling mother, give my duty to 
Mrs. W., and ask her to excuse the liberty I 
have taken in having your letters directed to 
her house, but 1 thought it was the most 
likely place to find you. Remember me to 
Mrs. C. Darlmg mother, remember me 
to Mrs, M. and Mrs. 8. ; and if ever you see 
Mrs B, give my love to her; and perhaps 
Mary C. has seen Miriam H.; ifshe has, give 


Full of | ny love to her ;” with more of the same kind. 


After a little more of this tender home 
talk, thus th<« letter ends: “ Darling mother, 
I have plaited a piece of my own hair, know- 
ing you will keep it for my sake ; and when 
you come you will see if it is any longer. I 
remain your affectionate, loving, and dutiful 
lite daughter, P. H. 

“ Accept a thousand kisses from me, and give 
some to my hrother—so good-bye ; God bless 
you both.” 

By aid of Mr. Ierbert’s committee, the 
mother really was sent out, and Phoebe had 
her joy fulfilled. 

C.5., another of the seven hundred, writing 
from Adelaide, says to her mother, “Now you 
would not know me—I am so fat, red-faced, 
bright-eyed, and care for no one. This is the 
place for independent spirits: the labourer is 
as much thought of as his master ; things just 
as they should be; the country most beauti- 
ful; but the country much colder than I 
expected. How I wish you and the dear 
children were here! but you would haye to 
rough it sadly for a time, and the boys would 
have to work very hard. All the work here 
is very hard, none soft—sokt people are no use 


packet you will find a letter for Mrs. Herbert, here. I have got hardened to it, like the reat; 
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bat then for the labour there is good pay, and 
those who would keep sober might soon get 
houses and land of their own; but the men 
drink and gamble, and the women dress, and 
away s all the profit.” Elsewhere she 
says, “ Many who came out nine or ten years 
ago are now living independent; and the 
again, many do not. But none are poor, and 
that is one great comfort.” C.S., from whom 
we have been quoting, writes on a grander 
scale than usual, and asks, in return, for “ the 
latest news—theatrical, political, and so on.” 
From another long letter by her, containing 
her efforts at a description of the new country, 
we extract a passage; the manner in which 
she introduces the name of poor Mr. Malthus is 
amusing :—“ The natives are poor, miserable- 
looking creatures, going about almost: naked, 
and eating all sorts of offal, and are harmlcss 
hereabouts, though not sv when wild. They 
are the most hideous sort of folks you can 
imagine, and much like very old monkeys, 
and, when wild, go quite naked, which they 
like best. Government has had houses built 
for them, but they will not stay in them, and 
schools for their children, but they will not 
let them: attend. . . . They are almost 
black, but have long silkv hair, of which they 
are very proud. Altogether, one cannot but 

ity them. There would be a wide field for 
Me Malthus's philanthropy, here, in try:mg to 
civilise them—the young ones, Iinean.” Poor 
Mr. Malthus. Here is ai-weh of scntiment - 
“ Another shop { went in, in the tin-ware 
line : two men were sitting in the shop, and on 
the counter was a bottle and three glasses ; 
they had been taking wine with the master, 
and these seem like drovers do at home. The 
thunder-stornis here are very grand—it echoes 
from hill to hill—and the lightning is splendid ; 
so is the inoonlight.” One might be curious 
to know what train of ideas caused two men, 
a bottle, and three glasses to suggest a thun- 
der-storm. The Tettae concludes—* Dear 
mother, that you may svon come to this land 
of plenty, is the sincere prayer of your affec- 
tionate daughter, CAROLINE. 

“PS. I wish I could write a better descrip- 
tion of the place, it is so lovely.” 

F.A.H,, who had been in England a poor 
servant out of place, writes of Port Philip, 
“Tt is a good place for all maids to come to, 
for they are sure to get a husband. I am not 
married yet, but I shall he before long,—be- 
fore you get this,—to a young man who came 
out in the same ship. There was a mother 
and four sons and four daughters, and this is 
one of the sons that I am to have, and —— is 
to have another, and —— is to have a third. 
If you can, prevail on my sisters to come to 
me, and all shall be done both by me and 
Richard that can be done to make them 


‘ TB. A. B, who had Meee a secyaie in Lon- 
on at very low wages, begins her letier from 
Port Philip thus a: We have been here now 
about ten months, and I have had very good 
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situations, the last of which I l#& to be 
married. I was married on the Sth of Ja- 
nuary last, to Mr. Charles S——, brother to 
little Jane, as you call her. I have been very 
comfortable since, and am very contented,” 
Of the said little Jane, the same writer sa 
that she “has a comfortable good place, an 
es.” 

8. G., (who had been a poor servant-of-all- 
work) writing by deputy from Bathunga, near 
Macklesfield, South Australia, about her com- 
fortable place, with kindest love to “ My dear 
Mother and Father,” finds some delight in 
saying, “We burn nothing but wood; there 
are no grates to clean; no coals are found 
here.” Having described this essential part 
of the Elysium of a maid-of-all-work, she 
says: “There are no beggars in the country 
and there are no workhouses. Servants need 
never be out of place, they are much wanted 
here. 1 have grown very much; you would 
not know me, I am so tall and fat. Lam very 
sorry T cannot read or write; be sure and 
tell my sisters and brothers to make good 
use of their learning; they do not know 
what a loss it is. 1 often think of you day 
and night.” 

JTere we have but a glimpse into the hearts 
of a few out of the seven hundred recipients 
of the blessing offered by Mr. Herbert’s Emi- 
gration Fund. The glimpse reveals what 
every truc cye may sce in any drawing-room, 
or any alley, if it will but look and learn ; that 
there is a beauty in the human character 
which never can be quite suppressed. There is 
not a rascal in the world who has not in him 
some point loveable, But these poor girls are 
anything but rascals. Before they can receive 
aid from the Fund, their character must under 
go a searching scrutiny. Beyond the sixty 
who are coming hither now, there were 
twenty-five who were found wanting after 
the strongest recommendation, and there are 
still tive left behind at “the Home,” in 
Hatton Garden, who cannot be sent out until 
their characters have been more thoroughly 
determined. The emigrants are girls, who, 
through privation and temptation, have op- 

osed an honest and comparatively blameless 
ife against the troubles of the world. I hear 
the whistle of the train. Let us go out; 
but let me give you notice that you will 
not find the aspect of these girls so gaunt as 
it might be, if they came hither directly from 
their wretched garrets, Each one, as she 
was accepted, was admitted into “the Home” 
established by the Fund, where she has been 
watched and tended by a matron admirab 
fitted for her office. Here, each has remaine 
under a gentle discipline, for some weeks, 
Regular lives, and hearts set more at ease 
soon show a good effect upon the bodies o 
young women, aged, as all these must be, 
between eighteen and thirty-five. A pleasant 
strain upon the line of hooks and eyes down 
many an expanding b becomes, amon 
the girls, while in “the Home,” a theme 
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Soar eariage In food, the pier igi hia too 
very soon works a change in 
= enough, 

But they are pale still. Let us leave the 
fire, for, cloaked and hooded, there they all 
are, h through the rain to stand ander 
that roof, which four posts lift up, in the 
centre of the pier, to make exposure of its 
craziness! Exther the roof is wretched, or 
the day is wretched, or they are both wretched 
together ; for the roof is wet through, and can 
do no more than give a flavour to the rain 
which svaks through, on the sixty girls, 
packed, while they wait until the steamer 
shall arrive, under that clumsy bit of shelter. 
In the slate of the sky no crack is to be seen ; 
it is high water in the puddles, and low water 
in the Thames; we must go down stairs to 
the floating barge before we can embark. 
There she is—a Gravesend boat. “Now, 
girls!” Who speaks to them? A_ clergy- 
man, by his white neckcloth; a Christian, 
by his kindly face, which looks like a small 
piece of fine weather under that umbrella, 
which defends it from the rain. 

A man of years, not without winter on his 
head, and with a pleasant summer in his 
heart. It is the same clergyman, some recog- 
nition of whose labours in an Eastern paris 
has become part of our Household Words.* 
We had not been prepared to meet him here ; 
but here he is, brimful of work, just now 
field marshal, and wbout to board the steamer 
with lus troop. We have been looking at 
his soldiers. The emotion natural to such a 
crisis in their lives, lay spread an uniform 
expreasion of much genutlencss over the faces 
of these women. Though, to be sure, while 
huddled thus beneath the bit of roof, they 
have been variously occupied ; some, talking 
to their friends who come to bid good-bye ; 
one, smiling at the ridiculous behaviour of o 
saudwich, which insista on yielding all its 
meat at the first bite, emigrating from the 
mustardy embrace of the remaining bread ;' 
and many fingers, as all fingers that are 
feminine will do however rough with labour, 
are adjusting faded shawls, perking up neat. 
woollen cloaks, part of the outfit given in the 
Home to those who may be destitute ; protect- 
ing necks against the weather, or twiddling 
with mutual care, one over the outline of an- 
other’s bonnet. Yet, however slight, or to 
outward seeming frivolous, may be the occu- 
pation of these girls, tusdesp importance of 
this hour to all of them, has put an under-tone 
of seriousness and a sign of concealed feeling 
into every face; we look on, and forget 
the rain. The women, tov, are thinkin 
and they forget the rain; and we are 
aroused by the kind wrath of the good 

who is expostulating with 
members of his troop as the down 
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eran thoughtfulneas—neglecting to beware 
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e are on board; boxes are coming after 
us, and long mysterious ages belongin 
to some emigrants; of which, ina hun 
years, we never could, by guessing, find ont 
the contents. “Now, then, don’t stand about. 
Out of the rain, girls ; get down out of the 
rain!” The kind M marshal has no peace till 
he has seen the last bonnet cleared away 
from deck. Here we perceive that he is 
aided by a woman who is not young ; and who, 

oing out as emigrant herself, is appointed to 
matron on the voyage. Now, all is ready, 
and through pertinacious rain the “Meteor 
proceeds to Gravesend. 

On the way we may make acquaintance 
with our friends. There are the ordinary pas- 
sengers of the Gravesend boats, and there 
are certain earnest gentlemen who come as 
working members of the charity. You will 
find Mr. Sidney Herbert at a table in the 
cabin, busily engaged with fellow-labourers 
in folding copies of a letter that is to be 

iven to each girl on her departure. Per- 

aps it will ozcur to you, that English gen- 
tlemen, who leave the luxuries of home to 
travel down the cheerless river on this miserable 
day—who work so eagerly and steadily, with 
mind and body—are almost as well employed 
as they might be if they behaved like proper 
squires, and bent their energies on the pro- 
vision of a hare fur dimmer. Perhaps you 
think there are more manly sports than one, 
or half-a-dozen, and that it ig not the least 
manly occupation in which an English gentle- 
man can be engaged, to be the helper of weak 
girls, who are battling, in an overcrowded 
city, against the temptations brought by help- 
less poverty ; to be their helper, not with a 
purse only, but in person ; and, while removing 
them from danger, to speak human words into 
their ears. You may think it not the least 
advantage of this kind of manly sport, that it 
is one which, not the man only, but his wife 
with him, can enjoy; and you will call 
to mind the names of English ladies, through 
whose sympathy—in this one charity alone 

p, a8 it is, in the great sum of good 
—many a weary heart has left off aching. 
Now, we have had a little talk, moreover, 
with the matron of the Home in Hatton 
Garden, and we are not surprised to find some 
of the girls flitting tenderly about her. She 
does not talk philanthropy ; but we feel that 
she is active as a bird, and full of tact and 
woman's feeling. She was at work until 
four this pide.) full of preparation, and, 
after two hours’ s ee got up, and, among 
other little odd jobs, cut sandwiches for 


e hear, too, over other talk, from ne of 
the committee, how, yesterday, W the 


towarils the steamer, for getting their feet matron had gone out, he called at the Hom 
wet by thoughtleasly—or rather out of| found the women locked up, and knock 


eu 
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Werdia,” vol. iL, page 172. 


Curate cast do if he Tries”. Some time before they let him in upon a 


soene of tears, They were enjoying a good 
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ery on the eve of their departure. And we 
hear how Mary B——, who had arrived six 
weeks ago a wretched object, had now almost 
forfeited her identity by getting such a mask 
of fat. Weare told how Letitia D—— had 
been with a bad mother in a miserable home ; 
but was a tender-hearted girl, and, when she 
went out, used to return to the new Home and 
the new mother, flushed and out of breath 
with hurrying, lest she should overstay, for 
one minute, her leave of absence. We pick 
up the history of Rose F——, from whose 
face the thinness and the haggard look have 
not been yet expunged ; that she writes rather 
elegantly, and is a first-rate embroideress, and 
that her business was to embroider, elabo- 
rately, dress waistcoats at eighteen-pence a 
aie We learn, also, that of such em- 
roiderers and finue-workers the trade is 
eatly spoilt by the large number of young 
fadies of the middle class—prosperous trades- 
men’s daughters—who take such work from 
the tailors, for the sake—not of food, but 
pocket-money. We find, that besides a 
surgeon and his wife, who go out with the 
emigrants, and intend settlng at «Sydney, 
they have a chaplain, a married man. The 
chaplain is sent out to be a missionary at the 
diggings. Now let us dive into the cabin where 
the poor girls are. How closely those who 
have relations here are nestling by their side ! 
How quiet they all are! So quiet, in a room 
which contains more than sixty women. Some 
of the Gravesend male passengers are smoking, 
and as I happen to be nice about the flavour 
of tobacco, eich I take at second hand, we 
will, if you please, go up into the rain again. 

Yonder is the Euphrates, a fine vessel, just 
now swinging at her anchor, so we do not go 
alongside, until we have filled up a little time 
beside the coal hulk, while the steamer takes 
in coals. The feminine cloud rises and gathers 
about us. Their friend, the field marshal, 
understands their hearts, and resigns his 
staff, permitting his army, without one word 
of expostulation, to forget the rain. The 
weather-beaten stubby captain, catching us in 
a corner, privately communicates to us his 
own opinion. “Them gals would be much 
better down out of the rain, but they wid be 
after looking at the ship that is to carry ’em.” 
And the old fellow speaks as if he understood 
it all, and talks, after his own fashion of 
gentleness, as if the entire army of sixty 
were his single sweetheart, and he loved her 
even for her wilfulness. 

But now we are at last alongside the 
Euphrates. Now for the climbing up the 
precipice of a paddle-box, and the bold march, 
or hesitating tread, or pretty mince, across 
the mountain bridge of a plank into the ship. 
Into the ship the poor girls 
it m&y Heaven guide their feet to peace, when 
they atep forth upon a land mpre able than 
this over-crowded London, to abpreciate their 
merita and reward their toil ! 

Again, 
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That is the chaplain upon yonder coil of ro 
busily making scquaintazee with his fellow 
labourer, the emigrating matron. The field 
marshal resumes his staff, and orders his 

out of the rain again, into the cabin cated 
for their permanent reception. Fie field 
marshal’s staff is a carpenter's rule now, if 
you please. Where happiness is to be spread, 
and good is to be done, our friend is as bus 
as a newly-awakened child at play. @ 
breaks upon us from all sides. He is the 
author and contriver of all the carpentering 
that has been done to increase the comfort of 
the girls. To keep out the rain there is a 
structure over the hatches, which very much 
reminds us, as toits entrance, of the entrances 
to negro huts—described by a Niger traveller, 
“high in the threshold, and low in the roof, 
contrived so as to break both the head and 
the shins together.” Those of us who are 
tall, enter by a worm-like motion through this 
temporary burrow; and, once below, are 
agreeably surprised at noticing how very 
ample—as ships go—is the space allotted to 
this little colony. 

A spacious cabin is contrived exclusively 
for the occupation of the sixty girls ; whose 
berths are around the walls. Tiny rooms are 
manufactured in it, cabins for the surgeon and 
his wife, the chaplain and his wife, and one for 
somebody’s wife’s sister. There are also other 
conveniences for these female emigrants upon 
their own domain. Within this great cabin, 
our amateur carpenter, upholsterer, factotum, 
has poured out a whole cornucopia of 
thoughtful notions. From the beams down to 
the pepper-casters, he has been at the bottom 
of every detail. All round the room a cur- 
tain-rod is run before the berths, and curtains 
are now being unpacked and suspended. These 
will separate, upon the voyage, the sleepers 
from the wakers, Then, there are rows of 
tables and forms, and there are sly tables up 
near the ceiling, which are shelvesmt night 
and which slide down over the pillars an 
make writing-tables in the day. And there 
are hooks everywhere, and there is a mira- 
culous cupboard system ; and there are the 
lamps to unpack. But where are the knives 
and forks? for the girls presently will want 
their dinner. 

Those two casks are full of water, a supply 
in addition to the ship’s allowance for the 
comfort of the women under the equator; 
those big jars contain also an extra supply 
of lemon-juice. That great box is full of 
stationery. Those of the emigrants who can- 
not write or read, will be taught during the- 
leisure of the voyage, and all will be encou- 
raged to write letters. The other huge box 
is crammed with materials for stitch-work, 


troap, and out of As much of that as the girls please to do, they 


will be paid for when they get to Sydney. 

For each common striped shirt that is made, 

its maker will have threepence to receive. 

Needles, thread, thimbles—yea, there is every- 
ing on board, 


there is wild work with the packages. thing 
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Since it is too wet for the deck, the women’ 
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looks intelligently at her neighbour? /Phe 


have their friends aru! relations down in the | emigrants are then informed that any one ox 


eabin with them. We on 
the other end await Mr. Herbert—t 


each, as she comes, is given one of those cir- 


walar letters which were folded in the cabin, : 
sently to be read aloud to all. 


and which is 
of them. Each is asked whether she can read 
or write. Many cannot write, or write imper- 
fectly ; these are advised to use the oppor- 
tunity they have of being taught on the voyage 
out ; and to each emigrant a directed envelope 
is given, in which she is to put a letter con- 
taining information to Mrs. Stuart Wortley or 
Mrs, Herbert, of her progress and prospects in 
the colony. We look at the girls as they come 
up one by one, and fancying the bit of colour 
that will come after a four-months’ voyage, 
and looking forward to the time when, with 
healthy work and ample food, they will be- 
come “so fat and bright-eyed, you don’t 
know ’-——we prophesy husbands for more than 
half of them, if men in Australia have at all 
an eye to what they are about. This business 
being done, Mr. Herbert rises, and, with 
head uncovered, reads to them the letter that 
has been addressed to each. Having read 
this, he proceeda to enlarge upon its contents 
in language plain and earnest; all are very 
atill, and the old wrinkled head of one girl’s 
father, thrust from behind a beam, looks with 
the fixedness of a Dutch picture at the speaker. 

The object of the eee and of the circular 
is to request each girl to write an account of 
herself soon after her arrival, To urge upon 
all, cheerfulness and forbearance towards one 
another, and obedience to rules during the 
voyage. To ica out to them the great boon 
of four months’ leisure, which it is in their 
power t6 improve, by acquiring, where they 
need it, knowledge of reading or of writing, 
moat important aids to their prosperity. To 


advise them strongly, to be guided on their pale 
when heshall come hereafter to “the diggings.” 
Then the chaplain is busy with the steward, 


arrival by the counsel of the Government 
Tos r, who will be made acquainted with 
their names and qualities, and can, from his 
local knowledge, warn them against the in- 
vitations of improper masters; reminding 
them, that, if by chance any of them do not 
get immediate rituations, they will be duly 
cared for by the Fund until they were pro- 
ly provided. Mr. Herbert reminds them 
fat while a free ge is given to each 
of them, in order that they may not in a new 
colony be burdened with a debt, yet that they 
owe a pines ea God ; and if they 
proeper, they w © well, out of their : 
perity, to assist the Fand which has bleaved 
them, by such offerings as they may choose to 
for the purpose of promoting the welfare 
t era who remain here in distress. ; 
poistt, do you observe 


how yonder ki 
girl compreases her lips ab heen han te ; 


through, and at! 
e bishop | 

the business, as the urissionary (after his: 
clerical way of being funny) just now called | 
him. Then the emigrants sent out by the’ 
Fand are summoned in their order, and to’ 


them upon saving so much money as will 
haif the e, will be entitled to claim of 
the Fund all else that is necessary to bring over 
any relative who is a fit person, and for whom 
she feels that she can find a place. And at this 
point the pretty little girl beams out, and 
whispers to her neighbour a few ha 
syllables. She means to save, as anymole might 
see. The speaker finally having given other 
useful information and advice, now concludes, 
with cordial and emphatic good wishes. As 
his frank voice ceases, there is not a round 
of applause, after your public dinner-table 
fashion, but a sound like the loosening of 
many suspended breaths, and faint—because 
they come from deep down in the heart—faint 
whispers of “Thank you, sir!” 

And now our venerable and child-hearted 
factotum is told that he must say a few words 
t his troop. He goes straight to their hearts, 
and their looks show that he has been that 
way before. A very Martha, full of cares, he 
has a great deal to tell them about their house- 
keeping, and about what they must do to make 
a comfortable, and, to minds and bodies, pro- 
fitable voyage. He, too, ends with his blessing 
on their exodus, and to him, too, the reply is 
a gentle breath of “ Thank you, sir!” And 
then the girls begin to whisper to each other, 
and you see by their looks of whom they talk, 
and how they talk of him. They seem to 
dwell with a half-playful, half-patronising 
love upon the old man’s child-like heart, 
while they look up with trust and reverence 
to its pure earnestness of manly labour. 

Now comes the Government Inspector on 
the scene, and the relations have to go on 
deck ; but he wust wait awhile, for after the 
two speeches, there is a strong tendency to 
cry, scattered abroad—tears to be honoured 
and respected. Here is the doctor, who hes 
found the chaplain, and they are deep in 
talk, establishing good-fellowship. The doctor, 
@ fine, stout, handsome fellow ; the chaplain, 
and thin, must trust to his spiritual force 


dropping 2 sovercign over the agitation of 
bill-settling ; and, when he is gone, his wife 
comes to the steward, and talks, and in five 
minutes she has cheapened something, and 
communicates to her husband, who approaches, 
the salvation of eighteen-pence. Next to sal- 
vation of souls, it is to be feared that even a 
missionary to the gold country will have time 
to feel that to save pence is important. 

Now the girls pass in review before the 
Government Inspector as their names are 
called. And after this, our working clergy- 
man, who has among these emigrants some of 
his floek out of the poor Eastern parish, is 
Weanling pota and —_ about, diving 4 

i ing ali manner 


At this the 


— 
last words and instructions ; aud we waniler 
quietly among the crowd, overheating, as-we 
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pass, true words of appreciation which were. 
not meant to flatter he own ear. There is a 
lunch in the cabin, but our friend is too buay 
to be dragged away to it ; we stay with. him. ' 
At last, as he is waited for, he is compelled | 
to go. The emigrants’ fricnds are all again’ 
down stairs, and we go up into the rain, and 
into the cabin on deck, and there is lunch. 
The steamer is to carry us away at half-past 
three. We, too, if you please, will slip away 
quietly from this lunch, and fill up the re- 
mainder of our time below, where we shall 
see the girls at dinner. They are all seated, 
now, in order at their tables, and have wiped 
away their tears. They make room for 
fathers and sisters by their sides ; their plat- 
ters are befure them, aud they wait patiently. 
It was well that the good matron toresaw the 
advantages of her siaty sandwich papers. She 
is here among her charge now, hard at work. 
She will sleep well to-night. There is a er 
in the jarvading gentleness occasioned by the 
feelings of the hour. The old clergyman 
ia down again. Ie, too, has slipped away, 
and come to his poor frends. Now for the 
dinner. Here is a man with three wateriny- 
pots, who declares that “ they will never be 
the things to hold ship’s soup. You can't 
pour carrots out of them narrow spouts.” 
[he general manager looks grieved at the 
notion that he should ever have imagined 
such a thing. “Those cans,” he says, ‘ure 
for tea, or hot water. What is it you want for 
soup 7”"——“ Flat dishes,” says the cook— 
“Well, I have provided plenty of flat dishes,” 
says the store-master, appealing to the matron. 
“7 cannot find them, sir, aud L’ve tried very 
hard,” the matron says. “Come, come, let me 
try; where is the key!” Accordingly, the 
indefatigable old gentleman plunges imto the 
doctor's cabin, which 18 at present half full 
of tin utensils ; and a tremendous distur bance 
becomes audible among the pots and pans. 
The flat dishes are soon produced out of the 
bottom of the pyramid. Aud uow for dinner ! 

Roast beef, potatves, soup—more beef; a 
polite, and heartily kind voice of a great 
anilor from above us, as he hands lus dish 
down with a cry of “More soup, ladies!” 
We walk among them, eavesdruppers again. 
A wonderful production of ae li-eeliane metal 
tea-cups, and all kinds of unexpected things, 
by their thoughtful friend, the clergyian, 
causes that person to be watched with plea- 
sant curious eyes, as though he were a con- 
juror, extracting wonders out of nothing. 
Here, a voice cries, “ Look, look; do look at 
the little pepper-boxes !” There, a voice is 
murmuring, “It will be our fault if we 
are not contented ;” and, throughout, there 
is evident a very lively sense of this minute 
thoughtfulness, which is, by no means, 80 
little a ee ite —— as to some it 
may appear. Here, is 4 gir lances at a 
thin paren sitting at auction table, and 
oalla the attention of a neighbour to her. 
“There is poor Annie helping the potatoes ; ” 
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and, by the tone and looks of these ¢wo girla, 
you see that on regard poor Aanie, for 
some reason, with peculiar sympathy, and 
seem to be of opinion that, after all she may 
have suffered, they would like, if i 
to spare her even the fatigue of ladli 
the potatoes while she is at dinner. 
But, after all, there is not much eaten at 
this dinner ; the hearts are all too full. And 
before it is over, the steamer is alongside, and 
the unfinished food is left, and all the girls, 
heed less of rain and unbonneted, are upon deck 
for the last accents of farewell. Pleasant it 
is to see the matron made a prisoner of love 
unable to get free of the fingers which fond 
girls put out to her, who had given them 
perhaps the first sense of home comfort, A 
stout girl, clinging resolutely to a sister who 
must go on board the steamer, is standing on 
the plank and blocks the way ; she is warned. 
off—not gruifly, far from it. And, though she 
holds her place, and clings about her sister, 
caring most fow the few minutes left for that 
embrace, and litle for all the world else just 
then, (though she tries to make way for the 
vther passengers,) nobody warna her off 
again. We all contrive to pass without dis- 
turbing her. At length the stewner has put 
off, the emigrant gurls climb to where they 
can get the last look of the friends whom 
they may seo no more, There are attempts 
at parting cheers, in which they seem to 
choke ; there is a mutual waving of hand- 
kerchiefs and hats: a mutual and complete 
good-will, The sailors, who have all gathered 
1m the bow of the ship, give three cheers of a 
louder sort to the departing steamer, and to- 
mor! oe morning early the Euphrates will 
set Ball. 


out 
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HauF a century ago affairs were in a 
dismal state for bread-eaters. Sume people 
thought it was a question whether, in a little 
while, there would be any bread to eat at 
all. The landlords were everywhere ob- 
taming Inclosure Bills, and this afforded 
some hope of a better supply hereafter ; and 
the exoessive dearness of bread ielined @ 

ood many land-ownes, and some few 
mers, to attend to what such men as Sir 
H. Davy had to set about improving the 
productiveness of land, by putting into it the 
ingredients required for the composition of 
wheat and other grains. Manuring the land 
is so familiar a matter to us now, that we are 
apt to forget how new # thing it ia. Or, if it 
be true that the ald monks, centuries ago, 
taught the art of manuring, to wake orchards 
and kitchen-gardens neoguulve the farmers 
of England not carry out the practioe in 
their fields, or dream of the connexion bet 





ween 
the etuff they spread over the ground aud the 
—_ that was to come out of it, These 

langhed when, in 1800, they saw @ 
fow landowners putting bene manure upop 
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their land, at the instigation of philosophers. 
They were well off, and did not want any 
change. Wheat was at one hundred and 
fifteen shillings and eleven-pence per quarter ; 
why should they want any change? There 
waa the tradesman in the town, however, who 
wan beginning to wonder what would become 
of his children, if some change did not come. 
He was paying one shilling and tenpence each 
for quartern loaves ; and ninepence pec pound 
for meat; and every great article of his 
expenditure was two, three, four, or five 
times as high as when he married. Then, 
there was the housewife, trying to make good 
bread with only half the quantity of flour, 
and the rest potatoes, or other vegetable 
matter, which may be very good under their 
own names, but are disagreeable when they 
make our bead clammy or heavy. The flour 
itself was often very bad. There was not 
enough wheat brought in from distant 
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low point of adve : and, in 1809, it was 
pruscuted in the ach of the king, on the 
plea that it was ai and injurious to the 
interests of the millers and bakers of Bir- 
mingham. The finding of the jury was looked 
to with great and wide-spread curiosity ; the 
whole affair was such a novelty. The jury 
found that the object of the company was 
laudable , that the town had been much the 
better for the good fiour and bread which 
they had provided, and which had often been 
really out of the reach of single millers and 
hakers, or small firms; and, finally, that the 
interests of the millers and bakers had suf- 
fered in the competition with the aggregate 
capitalists of the company. 

The company tell so low at one time that 
its one pound shares were to be had in 
abundance for half-a-crown each. They wisely 
bought up most of the depreciated shares, 
knowing their town well enough to be sure 


countries to mix with our own; and in snch!that their concern must, sooner or later, 
bad seasons as had followed each othe: from {answer well there, though no one could say 


1795 to 1800, our own wheat was wretched 
stuff. It was so desperately wanted that it 
was ground and eaten damp and new. We 
never see such bread now as even the upper 
clasves had to cat then. Some of the work-. 
people gave up bread, and made into porridge 
such flour as they could still get. Many got 
none at all, Many went out mto the lanes, 
and along the ditches for nettles, and any 
roots, and berries, and herbs, that they could 
eat. But what are herbs—the best herbs— 
without salt ? and upon salt there was a duty 
of fifteen shillings per bushel. What would 
the people of Birmingham have said, at that 
time, if they had been told that in half a 
century the population of their town would 
have more than trebled, while the price of 
wheat would have fallen to one-third of what 
ney were paying then ? 

e pick out Birmingham from among the 
suffering towns, and that period from the 
mournful course of years of the war, because 
there and then arose an establishment suited 
to the popular need, which is sufficiently 
remarkable to be put upon record. This 
establishment has been imitated at Birming- 
ham ; but, at this day, there is (as fir aa we 
can learn) nothing like it in any other town 
in England. In 1795, when wheat was damp 
and imouldy, and flour was sour, and the 
inside of the loaf was a loathsome mess of 
grey sticky paste, a company was formed at 

irmingham, for the purpose of supplying the 
town with good flour and good bread. The 


as much of any other place. Their confidence 
was justified. As their profita increased— 
slowly and quietly—they were allowed to lay 
them by ; for the shares were so small that 
the profits were hardly worth looking after 
by the scattered holders. Last year, their 
capital (exclusive ot their mills and apparatus) 
amounted to twenty-four thousand pounds ; 
and a division of prohts has recommenzed. In 
the course of their ascent to prosperity, they 
sold more and more flour, as well as bread ; 
and their spreading trade began to invade 
that of millers within a considerable range of 
country. Among others, the Lucys of 
Strattord-upon-Avon (a name and place for 
ever associated in men’s minds) found their 
business injured by this great Birmingham 
company. Instead of grumbling and growling, 
and going to law, the Messrs. Lucy, father and 
sons, bravely stepped into Birmingham, and set 
up wills of their own—fairly ue to divide 
the custom of the growing town with the origi- 
nal association. In this they succeeded. Others 
have followed their example; and there are 
now four mill establishments in Birmingham 
belonging to private firms, besides two which 
are the property of companies. There are 
peculiarities about Mr. Lucy’s establishment, 
and his methods, which mark it out for ob- 
servation, in preference to others, We have 
surveyed the whole of it, and have found 
some curious things there which are to be 
seen nowhere else. 

Before we tell what we have seen, however, 


millers and bakers did not like the scheme, of we must explain why it is that these esta- 
course ; but the inhabitants did; at least. blishments are confined to Birmingham—why 
during the years of oar f which followed the same reasons which maintain them there, 
the opening of the Union Mills. We are told: do not call up similar works in other towns. 

that it was a pleasant sight,—in those daysi The fact is, the working-classes of Bir- 
before we were born,-the vans laden with mingham have a remarkable fancy for buy- 
wholesome bread, going through the streets ing what they want at the small hacksters' 
in the morning, and dropping the loaves as shopa, of which there are an infinity in 
they went, The establishment was hated, was the town. One would like to know how 
persecuted, was mobbed, was reduced toa very many of these hucksters’ shope there are in 
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the midst of this population of two hundred 
and thnty-two thousand people Whichever 
way one turns in the streets, one sees a shop 
in which the housewife may buy bicad and 
thread, bacon and shoes, cheese and knitting 
needles, or whatsoever 16 may be that she 
wants In sucha shop it was that a little 
child once made its demand—ununtelligible 
to astrangerseat Laying down a penny on 
the counter, the little cieature sanz out, 
“Farden tate, farden teed, fuden lang t mnen, 
farden aden,’ and shc 1eceived a cake, 2 
skein of thread v long cindlc, and + farthing 
of chinge—‘i.ain ’ ‘The purchasers it these 
shops scum to he always forgetting thu they 
inubt } vy for the pio h ious wiste of time th it 
they require fiom the ser, wd for the papa 
anl stun, used up m an infinity of small 
pucels, for im shot all the waste of the 
ultimate degree of rctaling — Easy and c uc 
less, ind usually wallempl yed large numbers 
of the pecple despise the Iuher wd _ better 
cise Which would be secured by scnsille eco 
nomy— inl buy thar sugu and butter, and 
ter ty the oun ¢, th n threal, by the shan, 
then ham by the pound, thew yples by the 
pennyworth , seduced Ly the convenience ct 
such ways to the thou htless, md yet mor 
Ty the credit given at these hucksters’ sho] 5 
‘The onc thing that the workmen of buming 
ham (5 clever i so many Way») seem wholly 
unible t dois to kecp thar ufurs well in 
hand = Whitcver they muy be carning, they 
are uwaysantiapitims Jt they cm yet thar 
Wages in ilvance, they do, wd whether they 
ei on nt, they wh md chtun credit at 
these huckstery shops—i weeks ecicdit it 
all events, and, too often, very mach more 
Fer this, and the hbucksters |csses from 
bad debts, in consequenct, they hive to 
pry in the price of whit they buy Let 
the yeople stick to the hucksters, ant the 
huckste2s continue to thiive by the uupro 
vidence of the people, through ill changes of 
times , and, as a consequence, buminghim 
gocs on to be distin,uished by its peculiar 
possession of bie ud nulls 

From thesc mills hucksters supply them 
selves Every mommy it seven o clock, thice 
wagons draw up below ccrtun folding doois 
on the upper floo. of Ma Lucys mull, and are 
filled, once and agai, with loaves from the racks 
where the bread his becn cooling—fragr ut, 
fresh loaves, which will all be eiten before 
might These are dropped at the hucksters’ 
shops, the money received on the instant, ind 
deposited in the counting house on etch 
return of the empty wagons ‘Lhe twenty 
or forty loaves, paid for by the huckster m 
the moining, will be carned to twenty or 
forty homes, in a fuw hours—in compiny with 
candles and cheese, mk and writing paper, 
nails and soap, and every odd thing that can 
be thought of 

The fluctuations 1m the trade of the mills 
are a curious subject of mmqury Flour 
1s sold at these mulls, 98 well as bread, 
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and when the sale of bread falla off, that of 
flour usually increases in proportion. All 
being well with the millers, at all events, we 
are at liberty to look at the case At present, 
the sale of bread from the mills has fallen off 
prodigiously, while that of flour 1s flourshmg 

icad 1s cheap the people are prosperous 
they ert more meat, and puddings, and vege- 
tables, and vatious luxuries, than in bad times , 
and, of course less biead, and the bread 
that they do cat they go to the bakers for 
They hke it new , and, as they can pay for it, 
they ,ct it new Of course, the bakers want 
mote flow from the mills, to supply this de- 
mind As soon 48 bread becomes dearer, 
more will be sold fiom the nulls Other 
provisions rise in pilce when bread 118es, 
Jess incit, less pudding less vegetables are 
caten, and more breid liom the same 
ease, there will be an increased demand for 
bicad whencver wages fall, whether the price 
of provisions 1ises or not) =Mr Lucy’s mill 
cid at one timc, seud out as much as five 
hundied sicks of flour per week am the shape 
of lowes , wd 1t15 supposed thit the Union 
Mills even now send out as much w fow 
hundre 1] and fifty sucks, but this 15 little m 
compuison with whit che sales amount to in 
hu lt times 

Pang caucus to know what was the pro- 
portion of bread scnt out by the mils, m 
comp uison with the supply furmshed by 
bakes and by privat: ovens, we obtaimed an 
upproxumate cilcul ition ftom a well qualified 
informant, and found that the bikers, at 
present, uke vbout one thousind five hun- 
died sacks of flour per weeh , the mills about 
one thousind, and private ovens nearly as 
much 1s the bikers The Turzer c vical tion 
by the yetr w 1iges something like this — 
the consumption ct flo a is reckoned at about 
vbuk per head fer the whole population, 
which 1s two hundrel wd thuty two thou- 
sind The bikers send out neatly half ot 
this , viz, sbout onc hundred thous ind sacks , 
the mills about sixty thousand , and private 
ovens consume the remuning seventy two 
thousand 

And now for Mi Lucys mill which we 
have mentioned as distunzuished by some 
peculiarities The e peculiuitics are mven- 
tions of his own, by which the production of 
broad 1s 1.sed to the rank of an established 
Birmingham minuficture Tverybody knows 
the scrviccs which Mr Lucy, as Mayor of 
Lumingh un, rendered to the Great Exhibi 
tion last year Many wish that lis dough 
machine, ind other contmvances, could have 
been exhibited there, but they could not 
have bcen worked in the Crystal Palace They 
must be seen at home 

We will go first to the top of the mill 
without looking or listening as we go, an 
come down through the successive processes, 
from the bringing in of the wheat to the send- 
ing out of the bread 

‘At the top there 1s the crane, by which the 
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sacks of wheat are hauled up fiom the canal 
below—the muddy, mpphing cial, on which 
we peep down from the landing stage mm the 
top story Up comes the wheat through thit 
dour—wheat from the fu mtenor of Russia, 
from the plane of Hun, ary, from the slopes 
of Italy, from the vileys of France—to be 
destroyed as wheat It hw grown for a long 
time, and travelled vory far, to be put an cnd 
to here Tho garueis of the mull are on this 
story, and we sce huge assemblazes of fut 


Next Inlow are the moll stones pur after 
pan, each fed by ats et The funnels 
of these hoppers are inul spices ind in 
formers As poon ab the hey of grain 
co Which the funnel acsts and which it 
feads, sinks too low, the funnel prosses upon 
a strap which sings ab tl, and pr clams that 
won body 1s negligent The mull stones an 

valuable properts, difficult too} tun, but 
very durable hey come from a puts ular 
part of Fiance, Uthough very Jat ty the 
pee kand of stone has Peen 4 und also in 
jelgium They will stan bthe wear and tear 
of forty yearn with proper dicssine md care 
The dressing of the mill stones is 2 cudious 
weht A highly shilled workman 1s necde | 
for this dusmess He kncecls with one Tnee 
upon the etonc, tapping with hus ihupclipp 1 
inaway Which looks hke mea traflin to the 
oycs Of the rmorant Jout as tiny qieoves 
come out clou at last, and the slop x md 
Liemngh of the onc stone, Co opar win, wilh 
those of its fellow, act like a series of scans Wt. 
There are siateca pairs of stones at work heac, 
one pain of Which iw fiom J clgaum 

All the upper rooms in the mull Jook 71 
tuesque with yosts supports und cross 
peces We are struck however wath hettle 
doors here and there mm these square 
beams little buttons, grooves and other 
ge eiee and if turns out thit these wc 
all spouts, through which the meal and 
flow are carned up and down, and 1 und 
and all manna of ways Anythine can fall 
down of itself, but evary thing hare from 
duat to dough, has to he carricd up by mun 
force The dust isemly minazed A till 
chimney exhauste the im, and the dust 15 
carried out, to powdur the buds of the am 
It 18 carmed out so 2cpularly and compl: tely, 
that the men m the null work in a cha 
atmosphere, and the machinery does not crt 
choked If wheat o: flour must be cured 
aloft, 16.18 by what is called in breweres a 
Jacob's laddur—a system of Iittle cups or 
jara, revolving, like the chambers of a water- 
wheel, and catclung a then cargo, con- 
veying, and finally spilling it in their in 
cessant revolution Down one spout comes 
wheat to be purified for gaimudms So bad 
are the threahnig floors ot the world, that 
much dirt comes in with wheat, and eveh 
suoh ap awount of stoues as would astonish 
a novice, The wheat, therefore, 18 made to 
fall amaxtly npon an wecluned plane of ware, 
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thiough which the pure grain falls in one 
direction, and small dirt in another, while the 
stones hop, «kip, and jump into a trough at 
the lower cnd Jown another spout comes 
the meal from the Russian wheat, down 
another fiom the Hunganan, and 60 on 
The spouts ond in boxes , which, when 1 valve 
14 opened, spill tha contents upon 2 strip of 
filt that 18 perpetually moving on towards 
adium It passes round this dium spilling ite 
little heaps of flour, and 1eturning empty 
lclow, to turn round another dium at the 
other end of the row, aud tc come back under 
the boxca, to receive mother burden, and 
carry @/ aw iV 

This maimg process is pretty , Dnt there as 
inother proccss, Which 1s prettier, and quite as 
ucw, hang a recentinvention of Mi Lucy A 
very lung ind wide shect of clo h is stretched 
hong mtally ab utthie feet from the ground, 
ant bowled ax und, s> sto mrhe it keep its 
cnterts to itsclt At cach cod, the Cloth 
slopcs down into uo pit) Flour of various 
hinds diulliks down upon the sheet from 
spouts ibove makine little heups which ire 
fo be swept sto onc rceepticle A worden 
meraper dod cd upon wheels whach aun im 
giooves dong the sths of the sheet 1s por 
p tually runmng |ackwards ud forwards, 
from cone end cf the expanse to the othe, 


j kn Ging down the littl he.ps of flow eurty 


wo them all Vet reat and driving the masp 
mto the pit oat cither end Thi seraper as 
worked like cverything clse im the mill 1s 
the steam enitme = dhe cngme atself shows us 
morcocft Mr Lucy s ingenuity Te hisc m 
trive Laome appuitus Ty which he disp ses 
with the fly wheel of bis cnume al vet ol 
tins vperfect regulation ofthe power This 
1 vow presse ensine of forly home p wei, 
In ccnnexton with a high presse cnc of 
twenty five, Which spuwes its stew to its 
nughhbou In conncrvon with the bake 
house, there urn two sinulor engmes Tt asa 
new and strane idea —that of overc ming the 
tenacity of doush by eam powcr impte vd of 
by the battery of the cook slimbs We shall see 
prcsently how this is done The luce upper 
100m where the maim, of the flour ro 5 on, 
w called the Pestry —ncbody knows why 
We have no ideas 10 connexion with the word, 
but we put i down bec vse 10 as rather pretty 
than othe wise 

We ac now to see the bread makine, we 
wish we could say the baking too, but that 
work w done in the small hours ot the mght, 
when it would be in no way convement o7 
agieeable, to ourselves o: others, that we 
should make an expedition to any bake-house, 
however eminent and curious 

We come down through a remarkably pic- 
turesque room, joined at right angles, so that 
the light falls well upon an intricacy of ae 
on the one hand, and on regiments of sacks on 


the other Que more step-ladder conducts us 
to the jaid, where there 1s a prt, with one 
aide very fiery. The mouths of the furnaces 
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open into that pit, because the heat 1s econo 
mised by the turnaces bemy under ground 
The two small engines may, ot course, be found 
at home in their apartments, close at hand 

Evcurybody knows that one of the house 
wife’s cares in hfe, 1s yeast Kvcry passinz 
year gives birth to receipts for securing good 
yeast, or to suggestions for doing withoutit It 
18 found in London that there i gical com 
fort in doing without yeast when the baker 
1s enough of a chemist to set his bread to 
ferment properly by other methods The 
great Birmingham muilicrs would be very 
glad to ferment then bread by some agency 
Jess capricious than thai of yeast, but the 
Brrmingham breacd-eaters like their own old 
ways They like thu old fashioned bitte 
bread, and comp! un of London bread for being 
insipid =6The Londoncs s, on then pirt, make 
faces at the bitterness of Birmmgham bread 
The great bread-makers do whit they can 
They deal with the best biewcrs und keep close 
watch over the yeast Mi Lucys dough house 
is protected from cold by the engine-house on 
the north and the bike-house onthe south , nd 
the thermomete: is forever mhand It frosty 
weather hurts the working of the beer, and 
spoils the yeast, wid if the customers will 
have yeast breid, there 18 n> help for rt the 
eaters invest put up with a bad batch m bad 
weather Of adultcration there seem to be 
no complunts and we uc ascure | that there 
18 Reucely any such thing inthe town Happy 
Bmungham! It bakers’ customers will have 
extiagidinarily white fincy bread, the bakers 
must use some alum inst vu] of salt 

In a cornet, is t pile of blocks of salt 
—powdery blocks, ne ut oblong squires, like 
excessively white J11 hs On the other 
hand are the bola and tank Before us is 
the great curiosity of the plicc, the dough 
machine, wd we cin see t once that the | 
flour 13 to be pomed into it from the long; 
hoppy above Here we howe the water 
the salt, and the flour Where is the yeast? 
O! here it comes in that tall tin measute, 
which would nearly hold 1 man A fat boy 
of fourteen would bout fillit Now for the 
bread m hin! 

The engines tuin two txlca in a lirge 
trough ‘These axles are act with crooke ] 
steel bars, which make a sort of c/evaur de 
frise, nn apparatus fcr pulling the dongh all 
mmanner of ways when the axles are set re 
volvimg, with some range, moreover, along the 
trough Flour is ramed im a short deluge, 
from the hopper mto the trough two men, 
who have been mixing warm ind cold water 
by the guidance of a thermom: ter, in a mon 
strous bucket, sling a hook to the handle, and 
crane the bucket to the edge of the trough 
(which 1s about as high as their heada) tilt it 
over, and sou e water among the flour 

Then, bowM@l after bowlful of yeast 1s 
poured mto a meve, held over more water 
of the due warmth A man takes up a block 
of salt, whirls his arm round in the great pail, 
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aie 
mixing the yeast and water and salting them 
by the same operation The trothmmg bucket 


13 hauled to the trough m hke mamer with 
the first, and so on till the yeast 1s used up 
to the last rmsaings, and the prope: quantity of 
water is supplied Then the trouzh is boarded 
up, to preveut the escape of flow the axles 
are put in gear, the chevaut-de frise rc volves 
the dough is pulled and torn, and wm return 
for its torment, it 21ves out a seething, hissm 
sound, very pleasant to healthy eaters o 
wholesome bread More flour 1s ruined down 
asiti1s wanted The kne ding is soon done 
such a force as this beng thus regularly 
apphed 

Perh vps the oddest sight of all 18 the re- 
moval of ihe dough Little vats on wheels, 
we run under the trough, a board at the 
bottom of the trouch 1s shifted, and the dough 
oozes down, in grotesque masses The thin 
18 on 90 large a scale, th it we were reminde 
at onec of a scene on tho stige Wo saw 
before us a eave, with 1 100f of stalactites— 
only the stalactites were oczing down lke a 
wrterfall The mcn help the descent of the 
dough ind then scrape the cher wu de frase 
perteetly clean Jhe trough 1s shut up and 
the httl vis ue whecled away to warm 
corners, where the dough i» to ms at ites 
leisure =1t rises in about an hour and a half, 
13 allowed to tall three times, antl w the end 
of two hous and a quartcy, 15 crancd up m 
its vat to the floor above and ket drop through 
the hopper into the trough, to be there mixed 
with as much more witer ind salt, and flour, 
us it needs 

Lhe 100m where it 15 worked into loaves 1 
hhc what one fincies the kitchen of a greit 
oll monastery ‘The pluwois large rather low 
wid dark, with prodigious boards, sprinkled 
with flour, and a ht ovens miused along one 
Hie —ovcns of a marvellous capacity Th y 
stict h far uw oowy into the wil, ud very lon 


arc the polcs, with spade hke cnds, calle 


‘peels which arc used tor transacting business 
ut the further cxtremity of these wan, arched 
civeins, Where the erickcts, in a crowd, are 
chirps meinly When baked, the loaves 
alc ringed m irucks im wothcr chamber, to 
part with their ste un = iuich shclf contains a 
hauled loaves, and the 100m may contain 
two thousand, which coun be handed wto the 
wizons, and deypitchcd m twenty mnutes 

Jt reilly 1s a pleasant thing to take up the 
whoksome new twopenny loaf—retuled at 
twopence half penny—and think from how 
many parts of the world grain has been con- 
tributed to make it, and see and feel what a 
goodly portion the buyer has for lis money 
Tt 18 not cxactly pleasant to sce lumps and 
crusts of bread lymg im the gutters, and 
kicked about on the pavement, «4 one may 
now see at Birmingham , because it 18 never 
pleasant to see sheer waste, while 1 18 certaim 
that there are always some who have not 
enough to eat But the evidences of plenty 
are very cheerful throughout the place, and 
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(as seems to be a natural consequence) there 
18 very little crime—so little, that the spints 
of the moralist and the lover of his kind might 
cedented point, if it were not 
too certam that, with the next visitation of 
advermty, want and crime will recur The 
open-hearted and lght headed work people 
will not, as a body, take warming from past 
tnala Some—many—lay by a portion of 
their present earnings , but the greater num 

ber are as childish m pleasing themselves to- 
day, without thought of to-morrow, as if they 
had ucver known what 11 was to hunger 
themselves, ot to shudder at 2 neighbour's 
crmes = Rach spendtinifts are visited with 
cursis for the soctal injury that they imflict 
Cursing dves no good, against ae or low, 
but a remonstiance—now—in the dy of pros- 
penty—whenit cannot be mistaken for a taunt, 
may he worth trying, and, to begm with a 
small particulm, we would suggest to the 
buyer of bread, that it would save many a 
slulling, and much indizestion, if be would 
eat his loaf, not steaming het but one day 
old , and that the loafshould be funly devoured 
up, and not thrown into corners and channels 
where cven the pigs are not the better for it 
There are creatures of a lnghar order than 
piss who would gladly servpe off the mud ind 
duat for the mouthful within , and who shall 
gov which of us inay not hue tu stoop to the 
gutter for our loathsome dinna if we will not 
take measures to accure ourselves from beme 
brought to such a pus? Jf we all di nt, diy 
by day, whatever we have, we should be 
fighting in the gutters for castance, ind why 
should that rcchlessuess be ¢xacuacd in iny 
Which weuld be fatal in all?) So let all bn 

taingham poy down tor ity loaf, and, however 
lar ze the loat, cat up the crusts 


rise to an un 


FORGIVE! 


Bs all dhe turmon thou hast felt 
W thin thy tanpted bre ast 
When fiery passions strove t> melt 
G ds amage there umy tess d 
By all the struggles of thy wall 
To quell they a< bel might 
Forgive the wretch, who, batding all 
Was worsted in the fight 


rhou hnowest not what cunmng snares 
Woe spread beneath his feet 

What foemen luk dan ambush d Jains 
Jo intucept retreat 

Lbe weakness thou wouldst hushly chide 
Should t nder pity woo 

If thou hadst becn as sorcly tried, 
Thou nughtst have fallen, too' 


Forgve, and breathe a gentle word 
U4 sympathy and love, 
Like that by weeping Mary heard 
Fiom One now throned above , 
And thou mayst win from depths of woe 
The coul that went astray, 
And light anew Hope s faded glow 
To change its mght to day 
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But harshness raises higher yet 
The waters of despazr, 
And weaves around a stronger net 
To mesh the ernng there 
Tull, setthng heavily, they sink 
Beneath the tumid wave, 
And thou, though standing on the brink, 
Didst stretch no hand to save! 


AN ASCENT OF ADAM'S PEAK 


Apam’s Peak 18, to the natives of Ceylon, 
a sacred spot, but to myself and my frend 
Lister it presented itself simply as a mountam 
to climb 

On a lovely July mormng we salhed out 
of the old Dutch fort of Colombo before the 
sun had risen, and with something of the 
fieshness of the depaited mght still linger- 
ingin the an = Our grooms and coohes had 
gone on thc previous cvenmg to prepare for 
our icception it our fnst halt Out steeds, 
not the finest looking animals in the world, 
but cacellent 10adsters, were, like ourselves, 
in very superio: order, ind cvidently entered 
on their tush with ple wure We were dressed 
in suits of stron,s blag checked cloth, such as 
18 found most service tble in the jungle , large 
boots, like those of the Life Guards, coming 
above the knees, defending our extremitics , 
and hats mide of pith, resembling jockey caps 
o. helmets = Ihus we wound through the 
prasages leading from the strange old tort, 
over the diawbridzes, and by the side of 
bastions and gabions of ipparently intermin- 
wble length but who shal tell the inwud 
content, the mentul exhilu ation which pos- 
sessud us im psetuing foth to explore the 
myst« rious summit of the mysterious moun- 
tain? As the sun rose, the long hne of 
hills of which 3t forms the culmim iting point, 
were distinctly visiblu upon the ho1zon, 
winilst above them towered the pont to- 
wards whiuh we hid set ou faces—the 
whole, as it stood out in bold relief upon 
the glowing e stern sky, not unlike the 
gig witic outlines of the head and out spiead- 
ing wings of some huge brid, whose body 
was concercd by the earth, whilst it struggled 
with head and bill ercct to free itself from 
its trammcls 

We weit on the1oad to Sitaivaka, an ancient 
but almost 1umed town, through which the 
most accessible pith lies to the foot of the 
Peak The lugh road we were soon obliged 
to leave, and entei upon a detestable bridle- 

ih After: floundering through a brawl- 
ing rivulet, the road ran almost perpendicu- 
larly up a steep bank on the opposite side, 
which, having been clunbed by ow Ilabour- 
ing steeds, we found a rugged lull before us ; 
over wlich we had to proceed into the valley 
beneath 

It was neatly nine o'clock pelle we reached 
the large barn-hke building, m which our 
guide, Poonchy, our coolies and grooms, were 
awaiting our arnval Poonchy waa both cook 
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and guide, and many and ingemious were his the only practicable defence against them, 
contrivances to accommodate his proceedings as far as the legs are concerned We had 
to the usages of civilised life, with which he be not provided ourselves with these modern 
heved himself to be intumately icyuainted A defences, and our condition, 18 we sti uggled 
board had been elevated upon four sticks stuck} on through the most magnitccnt scenery, 


m the ground, and this, our cook informed us | 
was intended for a table , whilst three chia: 
had been obtained from the head man of the: 
village for our accommodation—one, as Poon 
chy mformed us, for each of us, and one to act 
as “side board’ 

We rested through the heat of the day, and 
m the evening resumel our journey Some 
symptoms of an wpproaching st im caused us 
to push on morc 1 apidly thin we had done 
since our departure fiom the scene of the 
bic akfast 

After an unfortunate adventwe with a 
elephant by which we lost the oldest of our 
coohes, we reached Ratnipoora the same 
evening From this town the massive biwse of 
the mountain loohs more blcak and raged 
than it reilly is, whilst one would fancy the 
cone on the summit to be 2 pile of 1¢gular 
masonry , so round ind gently t perms docs 
it appear at thit distusce = Lhe poetical ap 
pell ation of the town ( the city of diamonds ) 
arises fiom the fict that preci us stones arc 
found all arounl the mass of pumuy and 
older secondary str ita pring uly crystalline 
which firms the rugzel base cf a Peah 
The mhabitants of Ratnapoor t dcrive con 
siderable profit from the numbers of pilyrims 
who annually piss through the town ¢n then 
wiy to the Peak With their rice fields upon 
the sides of hills, and then fishczics in the 
hhatwny, they seem busy, contented, and 
plosper ous 

Our further journey was to be veccmplished 
on foot Unfortunitcly the ity after our 
arrival in Ratnaponora was i wet day, ind 
heavy run prevented us fiom procce ling far, 
and we were, consequently, cblijed to put up 
for the night in a wretched village (rimnem ule 
by name, where a broken roof an 1 a tew bare: 
poles constituted our hotel | 

Nor was the next days jouney likely to 
make amends for the discumforts alreuwy 
endured No sooner had we set out than we: 
found ourselves assailed on all siles by one: 
of the gicatest of Cingalese plisucs—lceches | 
The 1am had brought them forth on our, 
path in immense numbeis ‘hcy sprung, 
about with intense hfe and energy If a | 


legs, and descended into our necks 


was tiuly pitinble We were assalcd from 
all sides, and in all quarters, ly these 
bloodthirst; enemies They climbed up our 
Nor, 
in the excitement of walking, could the 
hoi1id msets Le perceived, they made 
then way through every crevice of our 
clothing, o1 fuling a crevice, through the 
clothing itsIlf ‘Then, collecting round a 
ccontie they commenced in attack with m- 
sinuating gentleness Presently them bodies 
distended with our blood Then, a cold 
clammy feclins cume over us as they changed 
thar position, c2 rolled over and over Nor 
was if wise when they were discovered, to 
pull them off violently, lest imflamm ition 
shcull cnsue 

Ichin] Pulal atula, the list mhubited sta 
tion on the iscent, r18es, in dark myesty the 
greut and massive group of hills out of which 
the conic Ul summmut of the Peak towers gr indly 
into the sl y and perched upon that summit 
wis now visitle fcr the fist time the pic 
turesque, Chincse looking temple which the 
J uddbists hwve caccted over the sacred foot- 
steps Loc king round apen the wild moun 
tum secne which Iry cn ul sides of u , grand 
and myestic nits rugged sublimity one could 
not help perceiving thit Naturc und min had 
comlincd te render the Perk as interesting as 
possible—N ituie in the imposing featmes of 
the scene wound, and Man, im the feclings 
with which h re arded the mysterious sum 
mit, and in th $= traditions which he attached 
to 1t All description must fill short of 
the extriordmuy grandew of the scene at 
Pallabatuly Lhe rmmensce bise of the moun 
tan stictches fu away on the one hand, 
»wpparently ilimitable in extent, while darkly 
anl gloonnly the side of the mountam 
hike wv blich wall, sinks almcst perpen 
dicularly downwards into a valhy fu be- 
neath On the otha hand, variegated ranges 
of Inlls richly clothed with foliigc, stretch 
away to the level plain which skuts the 
island 

in the Wihare or temple at Pallabatula we 
saw the metal cover which the wily priests 
put on the srcred footprint during the tame 


tree were touched, one or two of them de ‘of pilgrimige It 1s a ghttcring ornament, 
scended , and in the neighbourhood of one covered with tinsel and jewels of very ques- 
of the streams which we crossed in the course! tionsble value ‘Lhe imterior of the temple, 
of the diy, they poured forth in incredible! where this was exhibited, presented a 
numbers Those who have not prictically strange spectacle The windows were closed 
suffered from them can have no idci of the. —a large image of Gotamo Buddha (the 
extent of the annoyance they caused Nostock ,Sacya Muna of the ‘hibctans) occupied 
ings are sufhcient to prevent their penetra (one end of the otherwise empty apart- 
tion Befuie they have gorged themselves, they! ment There was just light enough to en- 
are fine as the finest thread, and can inat | able us to distinguish 1t wn its gloomy soli- 
nuate themselves through almost any cloth, tude Thieepnests, in their picturesque yellow 
woollen or cotton Gaiters tied above the! robes, stood round the cover of the footstep , 

, and worn over the pantaloons, are as we gazed on it a stream of light from the 
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half-opned door, displaymg thar forms, and’ 
straggling with the gloom a:0und At our 
ject lay the ormamentid, tinselled crown, 
which they appeared tc look upon with 
awe, and peering through the half-open door 
were the glowing ¢yc4 ¢f our coolies, thei: 
heads in close proximity to exh other, all 
atrainmg to citch a clance at the sacred. 


object 

We were now only twelve miles from the. 
sammit yet her LT owas obliged to part. 
with my compinon ITlw fect were so: 
much blistaacd and he had been so fero 
diously assuled by the leeches, that he re 
sulvod upon allowmg me th« honour of 
vinitinge the Peak alone —the unexpected com 
fortsol the Rest house it Pill dbatula por haps 
condueing to this de tanumati on 

Lhe following morning we parted, I taking 
with me four cools md our guide, Ow 
ruvad luy duectly up the steep side of a 
black-looking “hill that towcie { bowe the 
pay village, directly behmd the Rest 
nonac Where my friend was located Two 
days befor, a bal been the bed of a 
tmountam torrout that had swept away evcry 
pees le cf eurth and | ft) nothing but the 
mage ruchs, bleak and prom Jookmg juttung 
forth from the side Lhe Clhinbing this “2 0ad 
was laborious in the cxtreme Alter two 
hours of the anost acvare fulirue during 
which we had only got cver four miles of 
owl Wiy——we came to a bunsilow, situated 
on oa small mowt plin whore a hed of 
wall elephants were amusing themselves, and 
fredmy 

About fom o’dock m_ the 
resumed any toilsome yoauuney  Stcep after 
stecp of aocky acchivitua wer to be sua 
mounted, Lo ourn ht ble uk and stain, rose 
the anountain itself, whilst on its summut 
eould now he fully discerned the wooden 
tample which Buddhistic piety had Junz igo 
erected over the tubulous foot muk At oo 
distance ot seemed somewhut lhe those 
sweet fabrics with which confectioners some - 
times ornament bridal cakes—1 bower, with 
the strinzest jutting forth of the eaves, 
and the most extriaidmus sloping of root 
Beluud us spread out a lar.e juncly + lev, 
over which the shadows ot the Clouds chased 
cach other, as) ghams of the sun occa 
monally paced the gloom around We were 
im the ads themsclycx and could mark 
othis aolhng heavily into each other all 
around us, ov wionally split up mto long thin 
shreds by a more thu oy bnuily severe blast 
of wind, and stretching in long lines fai away 
towaids the nex hbourmyg hills Here all was 
nature, in ite rudest, wildest condition, no 
trace of man, or of lus wutks was within our. 
range , even the very 201d on which we tra- 
vell\d had been washed out of the aide of the 
efernal hills by a mountaim torrent Wald 
animals howled around ug in the jungle , dis- 


aban. tea quarrelling, or eagerly searching 
or ft 


aitermoon, 1 
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Three miles more of laborious travel- 
lng, undiversified bv any extraordinary incr 
dent or adventure, brought us to a station, 
called Deabetine, where a stone bungalow, 
of a very substantial character, 18 to be met 
with , the erection of an old Kandian king, 
As there was no chance ot reaching the summit 
the same evenmg, |] determined on putting up 


_for the night in this carcase of a bungalow, 


greatly to the annoyance of my guides, who 
1egarded the station i unlucky The bunga- 
low was situatcd in the cuntre of a small 
piece of cleared land, accomp med by a jungle 


‘which ascended steeply on three sides, and, on 


the fourth, spread out ito the small inegular 
plain wi were occupying Through this plaim 
our road lay to an adjomimg ravine When 
we reached this stition heavy masses of black 
clouds wore tor_ming round the hull on all sides 
of us Fvuythmg around us was damp, 
cold, and uncomfort ble Altogether, a more 
dismal place t> passa night could scarcely 
be found, and often did I anxiously turn 
to the cone summit of the Peak thinking 
whether it would not be better to make 
» viokut effort to mach at thu might, 
bat prudcnce forbide Now and then, an 
opcnimg mm the cnvious cloud thit hemmed us 
mn, Would disc] se a scent of wondrous be wuty, 
mm the distant plams of the lowlands, skirted 
by their zone cf cocoa aut trecs, that appeared 
to mingk with the ocean, the outline of the 
shore being famtly visible It would be a 
mistake to suppoxs however that on account 
at the wildne» of the sccne und situ ition, 
quict and r¢posc ruzmed here — Pho monkcys, 
jackals and buds kept up an mcessant round 
of screaming and bukin., anudst which the 
growl of the disturbed chectih, or the call of 
the distant cl¢ph int, boomed eve, ind anon, 
like the sound of cannon heard amidst reyulaz 
platoon tiring, 

So dens. was the watery vapom, that 
all our ctfoits to handle 1 fic were unavail- 
ms The wood a10und was completcly satu- 
rated with moisture, and 18 fast as we 
succeeded in obt uming after great difficulty, 
v paruual flamc, was thit flame extinguished 
by the fucl we heaped upon it. ‘wo hours 
weie thus spent mw prolonged but vain at- 
timpis to get up a flame, nor was it merely 
that we might luxmuate in a hot supper, 
o: obtain its cheerful warmth, in that cold 
damp, puson lke bungalow, that we so 
cagerly desired success, there was another 
and a much more powciful reason why we 
should use our utmost cxertions to msure & 
tue thioughout the night, inasmuch as there 
wete nuincrous evidences that our bungalow 
was often used by the wild ammals of the 
jungle around, and the only security we had 
against thew visiting us during the night con- 
aig in the cheerful blaze of a well-kept 

The journey of the ensumg morning did 
not greatly differ from that of the pr 
day , 1 waa somewhat more steep, however, in 
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various places, and consequently more dan-| and destruction On looking down into the 


gcerous. The road im one place lus directly 


over a mass of almost perpendicular rock, 
about fifty or sixty feet mgh , to have climbed 


which, without asmstance, would have been: 
umpossible, Steps have been cut in the rock: 


to facilitate the ascent, and chains, during the 
time of pilgrimage, are suspended on cither 
side These latter had of course been re- 
rooved, but we managed the asccnt without 
great difficulty 01 dange: bya diligent and 
caicful use of both bands md fret as it 
ascendmg a ship’s ladder ‘The heavy articles 
were dragged up by a rope let down from the 
top by those who had first ascended, for that 
purpose ‘Iluis rope Poonchy winted to have 
tied round my wust, but I found no great 
difheulty in weending without it At length 
I stc>1 vt the toot of thrt cxtir07 linary cone 
which forms the summit of the mountam = It 
resembles a huge sugar loif al out two hun 
died fret ugh, with 1 fury} ace on the top 
Its sidcs uc formed by mises of uresul aly 
poles ting rock interspcrse | by shrubs of 4 
suropean charate. Lhe ar wis deh htfully 
cool and rcfreshing, the view around wis 
mienificcnt in the extreme wdaiht mn front 
of us 108e this strangely shape 1 miss of rock 
and vc ¢t stion, on the hizhest pomt of which 
the {cotstep is impressc], ml ui ove that 
rises the roof which leks sc pictures yu fiom 
a distance support dop lu. wo den pillirs 
fixed imto the rock Oh the {op und turther 
Lept in its position by massive chains stretch 
ing fiom the four corncis (like ropes from the 
pole of 1. tent), and clumped into the 10och on 
the si les of the conc 
The road winds up the side «fhe cone like 
1 strung series of Zs ¢ nosing of a small 
pathway, formed putly by jutting 1ocks, 
partl) by incisions nits sidc Its ste pness, 
and the form with which thc wind sw eps 
round this impediment iu ov heaght of cai 
thousand feet, rende1 the isxccnt b th difhcult 
and dingerous ‘The saulby, Luropein 
loohing vezetation, on th siles cf the pith 
way, generally atinds the traveller hold in 
places of more than oidinuy dithculty bat 
there are two rocks the fie cf which must 
be ascended without any such wd hea, 
howcver, chams riveted into the 10:K above 
are ict down on eithea sde to help him = In 
maby places the loss of one s hold or the slip- 
ping ofa foot, would precipit ite the traveller 
into eternity § Lven women, 16 I hive said, 
do tncounter the dangers of the wecent fiom 
motives of piety, and there 1s scarccly a dan 
e10us spot on the Load, conn cicd with which 
is not some tale of the loss ut umau hfe, par- 
tacularly that of females, 1» endeavourmg to 
make their way to the summit The year in 
which our guide previously ascended, the se- 
cond before our expedition, two female levo- 
tees were blown over the sules of the hill at 
one of those fnghtful turnings in the road on 
the cone, where a aquare foot of level reck 19 
the only t between the traveller 


dreadful abyss beneath, at thi» point, I could 
clearly discern a fragment of cloth that had 
been caught by a dead projecting bough, 
waving mournfully in the breeze 

At length we stepped’ forth upon the sum- 
mit of the far-famed Adams Peak Iiw can 
magine the pleasure with which 1 looked 
round upon the amazing view spread out like a 
gigants panorama «round mc, a view from a 
height of about oght thousand feet, and that 
height a pinnacle, whence the prospect was 
open on every side! Lhe cold sharpness of 
the aur had a charm about it of a strange 
char wcten, ufter so many months of too sunny 
sultrinesa Jt was hke a hone frosty morning 
in England breaking upon the monotony of 
tropical hte ‘Lhe very plants around, the 
rhododendions and ‘is, seemed more familar 
and dew to my Juropem eycs than the 
eternal palm and broad lewced plants of the 
plam kwverjything was lovely cverythng 
new, and I hid a cupacity to cnyoy 1t keenly, 
atter the fatizue and dingers we had under- 

me 

The sumnnt it» surrounded by 1 rude stone- 
wall wbout three fect high, which confines a 
borderm,s of earth forminys an inicgular walk 
round the block of granite which 114en mm the 
contre, in two irregular masses,cn the highest 
and larcest of which a6 st unped the sacred 
foot impression and over thit rises the 
Chinese like 100f supported on massive 
wo den pillars and ly the uron chains I have 
ready described On the eastcrn side of the 
path round the blocks of granite lymg be- 
tween them wid the wil, theic is vu gre ster 
gpace than elsycwhcre, wid here the priests 
hive erceted a small wicker work bungilow, 
in which they reside during the time of pil- 
mimige Lhe whole ara of the summit may 
be betwecn one hundred anl fifty and two 
hundred squize vaids 4) thit there is room 
cnouh fo 1 consider able number of people, 
notwithstanding the yricsts small bungalow, 
und the space occupe lo by the rock im the 
centic lo clunber up thiseioch was the 
work of v second, using the cavity in which 
the pious Buddltists drop their offerings 19 a 
step for that purpose, greatly to the horror 
of Poonchv as I perccived JT now stood on 
the «xtreme summit, the Chmesc hke 100f 
was directly over my hcadl and I was stand- 
ing in the very ‘oot impression itself 
Here, it 25 said, Buddha Icft Ins  foot- 
punt iw a sign hcfore quitting his wor- 
shippcrs By others it 18 said, here Adam 
stood upon one leg for a thousind years as 
penance, before quitting Ceylon, his paradise 
Lhe print is about four feet long, by two 
and a half in the broad¢st part, and evidently 
consisted at first of two semicircular depres- 
sions in the vock, the one two feet, and 
the other ahout oye foot long, at a convenient 
distance from each other Priestly ingenuty 
or superstitious faith has converted the amaller 
of these cavities into the umpresaon of a heel, 
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and the Jarger into an impreamon of the ball 
of the foot They are and were at a conve- 
nient chatance from each other for that pur- 
pose, and in order to render the hkeness stall 
more exact and striking toes have been added 
by a border of plastering wlich enaircles the 
whole, and which of course, from its shape, 
suggests the idea cf 1 foot at once—an idea 
which I fecl convinced any man of ordinar 
powers would ucver think of assoctating with 
the oryima two unpressions in the 10k 
The horde:my of plaster, which suggests the 
idea of a foot, ws nommally put there only to 
recuve the cover durmeg the time of pilgrim- 
ays 
ow hat a secne was presentcd! Tfow totally 
unhke anything Th id (ver witnessed before ! 
Around the block of granite on which J stood, 
the cool sand guide wore domg obcasancc, wor 
slipping afta: them fwhion, with muy 
drawling prsyor Had un observer witness d 
the scene from oa distance, he might have 
fancud they were worshipping mc On my 
lett, stood the littl priestl) bungdow ot 
wicker work and all around lay wild moun 
taina of the most mrcgulur forme, sometimes 
capped with clouds, gamctimes bowing then 
ancient heads to the shios Away to the west 
stictched the Inds which T had passed on the 
aacent, and b yond them the open plins cf 
the asland, Jost an the bound]css soa AD ove 
was ahewcn of th om st intense blue not 4 
Cloud ap ching itor obstracting the gaze into 
the vaul fohcaven Tt was truly a vorge us 
gece, Ruch AS Vin cannot offen Cazoy in has 
Rhort and rest] ss dite and which [Twas lonzin 
becoming sufficiently mtimate with to stamp 
It fuandy on my memory, as T wished to do 
A short distance trom the stant on the 
eastern side ix A spring which the guide is 
sured me was constintly flowing, at was 
dehwious water, an U the col Ines» of 1t made it 
doubly pleasant int land whee the thermo 
motor often stands betwocn ninety and iv bun 
dred degrees and where ice had not, at the 
terme of which Pwaite been amtioduccd = My 
insprction of thes various clyects had eon 
siderably sharpened my appetite and I found 
on rcturning to the dwatbungdow, that 
Poanchy had not bean ate sme his devotions 
had been concluded ‘There was a solitary 
botth of Allsopp’s ale heft, and with it [ 
drank the health of the unfortunite Laster, 
Whot I sincerely pitied, cooped up at Pulla- 
batula ay he was, and of sundry other of my 
friends 

In talkin, to the guide and cools, I found 
they looked upon thc sacred impresuon as 
too holy a thing tor then smtul cyes to be set 
upon There were a few pice (a copper 
com of very small valuc) im the cavity 
for oblations when we ascended, and, poor as 
my followeis were, workmg lhe horses for 

pence aday, and out of that supplying 


themselves with food, they increased the num- 


ber before we came down, 
As evening closed im, the cold very much 
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mereased; fortunately there was a good 
supply of firewood, and we succeeded 1m 
keeping up a vory bright and pliasant fire I 
had a volume of Ossian in my pocket, a work 
of which I was then very fond, and as the wind 
rose, there wis sumething about our position 
that rendered the perusal of it doubly pleasant. 
But I could not long retain gravity enough to 
xcad Ossi = The coolies were crouched round 
the fire opposite me, seated on their heels, in 
ordinary Cingh dese fishion—then elbows on 
thar knees, and then hands opened to the 
chearful blaze They began to discover, how- 
ever, apparently, thit the fire did not equally 
witm them, and, i order to equahse ats grate- 
ful effects, thes moved round, slowly but 
reality resting themselves to slec p—for 
we tlept that mht up on the Perk, and came 
down after sumise on the mornow 
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IIT NNY BANKS 


In s saul fom t wns, Penny Danks are 
now ¢ Cob) het antl as them principle is 
vor sumple und them operation very whole- 
nomic, 2 few d tauls w to the method of ther 
mapwancat, way prompt «+ me cf cur fiends 
to assist in then estullishmeut nether places 
Where they may he thou rht des able 

The lye t cf v Penny Bunk os to assist 
the y uthfal porti nefthe woobing classes— 
thos who fer the dnsttim uc becoming to 
recave Wares fa then J dhour—in the forma 
tion ct careful and prudent hiluts — The few 
ipemce or the cdl attllin es won they bring 
muniaccustam Tfecling to the pocket, bring 
with them teny t tions to spend , while public- 
hous ant other plucs tempt to waste, and 
at the sime time i the found ition of many 
evil hilits) In the Penny Bank, from a 
eee upwuds halfpence, siapences, o1 shil- 
Ings my be store Lby the young people at 
will and as fist w the store of cach de post 
tor accumulates to the smount of seventeen 
shillings, it is ti uusfirred to the loca savings 
bank, in the time of its owner, wd bears 
mite rcat 

We Lelieve we arc right in statinz that the 
frat Penny bank was established at Gieenoch, 
on the Clyde, but that which called any large 
share of attention to the subject, was esta- 
bhshed i Huddersfield m conneaion with the 
Mechanics’ Lustitute of thit town A letter 
addressed by M1 Charks W Sikes of the 
Huddersteld Banking Company to the Pres- 
dent of the Lorkshne Umon of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, first called attention to the subject , 
and on the 8th of July, 1850, the “ Huddeis- 
held Prelimmary Sivings Bank” was staited 
with adeposit of three pounds and sevenpence 
from fifty-seven persons Fiom the 8th of 
July 1550, to the lst of December 1851, there 
rpehle s in this bank six thousand nine 

un and sixteen deposits, averaging one 
ehillmg and fivepence each, a total 
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nef ferred to the Government Sa- 
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gs Bank , , ‘ 175 14] 
indjual accounts, each imder 
ri standing with the Trea- 
x the property of 355 depo- 
sitors, amounting in all, to 1222.5 6 
£483 lt 2 


The conductors of the Bank took pains to 
inquire of those depositors by whom money 
was withdrawn, their reasons for withdraw- 
ing it; and it was thus ascertained that, 
with very few exceptions, the young people 
drew their money to buy wearing apparel, 
watches, books, or to support themyelves when 
out of work. The three hundred and fifty- 
nine depositors at Hudderstield are chiefly 
youths working in factors, and passing 
through the classes of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, 

The rules adopted by the Penny Bank, at 
Huddersfield, are very simple. The most im- 
portant of them 1s, that in order to secure 
the safety of the money in the Preliminary 
Savings Bank, the whole amount of it be gua- 
vanteed: and that the names of the indivi- 
duals who give that guarantee, and the sums 
for which they make themselves responsible, 
together with a statement of the progress of 
the Ronk, be published in an annual report. 
Acc’ ingly, im the report which closes the 
year 1851, we find the names of three gentle- 
men who became guarantees each to the 
amount of one hundred pounds for the honest 
performanec,, of their undertaking by the 

enny Bar ¢ Committee. 

Mr. Ja. es M. Sevtt, who has started 
Penny Banks at Hull and Greenock, in 
imitation vf a penny club which was formed 
some years ago, states, that a Bank which 
has not that advantage of existing and 
gratuitous machinery which is afforded by 
connexion with a Mechanics’ Institute, sup- 
posing it to contain five thousand depositors 
Investing an average of about forty pounds 
a week, can be worked satisfactorily at the 
expense of seventy pounds a year. To meet 
this outlay, according to his own experience, 
about sixty pounds is received in the shape 
of interest on the money invested, and from 
minute charges made to the depositors. The 
deficient ten pounds are made up, in his case, 
by voluntary subscription. 

The most convenient method of establishing 
a Penny Bank is not to plant it as an in- 
stitution by itself, but to graft it on some 
stable and successful institution for the 
working classes which may happen already to 
exist, a Mechanics’ Institute, or a Labourers’ 
Reading Room. If this be impossible, no 
Penny Bank can be established with success 
except in districte where it is quite certain 
that the number of depositors will be con- 
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siderable ; unless, indeed, there can ba found 
people who will hpi almost gratuitously 80 
much time and house-room as are requisite 


for the performance of ita business. 


ESTHER HAMMOND’S WEDDING- 
DAY. 


A ¥Ew years ago, having made known to 
those whom it might concern that I wanted 
a footman, there came, amongst others, to 
offer himself for the situation, a young man, 
named George Hammond. He had a slight 
figure, and a pale, thin, handsome face, but 
a remarkably sad expression. Although 
he inspired me with interest, I felt, before I 
began to question him, that I should hardly 
like to have that melancholy countenance 
always under my eye. 

“Where have you lived?” I asked. 

“T have never been exactly in a situation,” 
he answered. 

“Then,” said I, interrupting him, “TI fear 
you will not suit me.” 

“T meant to say,” he continued, turning 
paler than before, ay if pained by my ready 
denial—“ I meant to say that although I have 
never been in a situation, yet I know the 
duties of a servant; for I have heen for 
several months under Lord Gorton’s house 
steward, Mr. Grindlay, and he has taught 
me everything,” 

“Did Lord Gorton pay you wages?” 

“No; but he allowed me to wait at table, 
and I acted just as if I had been paid wages.” 

“ Mr. Grindlay is a friend of yours, then 7” 

“Yes; he has been very kind, and has 
taken a great deal of pains with me.” 

“And you think you are fit to undertake 
such a place ag mine 7” 

“T think 1 am, and 1 should try to give 
satisfaction ; for 1 am very anxious indeed to 
earn my own living.” 

“ And who is to give you a character 7” 

“Mr. Grindlay will ; he has known me all 
my life.” 

During the conversation, of which the 
above is an abridgment, I found that my 
feelings were veering round toa more favour- 
able quarter for the candidate. Young as 
he was, I thought I could discern that he had 
suffered, and that he was anxious to diminish, 
or repair, his ill fortunes by industry and 
good conduct, There was a moment, too, 
in which I fancied I saw the clue to his 
sorrows, It was when I said, “You are 
not married, I presume ?” 

“No,” said he. 

“Because,” I added, “my house is not 
large, and visitors below are inconvenient.” 

“J have nobody in the world belonging to 
me but one sister, And the only friend I have 
is Mr. Grindlay,” he replied, with some 
eagerness, as if to put a period to further 
inquiries in that direction, whilst he visibly 
changed colour. Feeling sure there was 
gome painful family history behind, I said no 
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more, but thet FE would sve Mr. Grindlay, if 
he would call an the following day. 
“ By-the-bye,” I rejoined, as the young man 
was leaving the room, “ we said nothing about 
what do you expect 7” 


wees 2 
Whatever you are accustomed to give,” he | 


answered. 
“Very well; 1’ll speak to Mr. Grindlay 
about it.” 


It was the situation he was anxious about, 
clearly ; not wages. 

On the following morning Mr. Grindlay 
came, 


“You are well acquainted with this young | habite 


man?” 1 saad, 


“'T have known hit since he was that hich,” |the impossibility of gathering 
he auswerod, placing hia hand on the table ;| us, apon whom we can rely. 





which I concluded she did from an eeph 
mical motive. She seemed very shy ; 
I never troubled her with questions. i 
George had been with us upwards of. 
years, when we were visited by an old 
whose home was on the opposite side, .+ 
earth. He had returned to England, to 
to see his relatives, and partly tq},,.asact 
some business respecting a small property he 
had lately inherited. During his sojourn he 
frequently dined with us ; aed whilst at table, 
we did not fail to ply him with questions re- 
garding hia experiences in the culuny he in- 
, * The great difficulty of getting along, 
a8 we call it,” he answered, one day, “lics m 
ple about 
have made 


“and you can't have a better lad; that 1°11} money,” he said, “and have no right to com- 


eh) 
e. 
‘He ia honest and sober ?”” 


én 


plain; but I should have made twice as 
much if I had employed honest and intelli- 


“You way trust him with untold gold ;; gent men.” 


and as for wine or spirits, such a thing never 
ses his lips.” 

“But he has been under your guidance, 
My. Grindlay,” I answered ; “he is young , do 
you think he will be able to stand alone {” 

“1 ‘ve no fear of him ; none whatever,” he 


“ You should take some abroad with you,” 
T replied. 

“} purpose to do sumething of the kind.” 
he answered, “and, by-the-bye, if you should 
hear of any honest, intelligent young man, 
who can write good plam English in a legible 


replied. “To say the truth, he had an awful | hand, and who would not object to seek 
lesson before his eyes in regard to excessive | tis fortune across the water, let me kuow.” 


drinking. Such a lesson as he ’ll never forget.” 

“Indeed !"saidT, “ His father ?” 

My. Grindlay shook his head. I made no 
further inquiry then ; but agreed tu engage 
George Hammond. 

At first, he was so auxious to please, 
so nervous Jeat he should not please, that he 
tumbled up-stairs in his hurry to answer the 
bell, and very nearly broke my best decanters, 
His hand so shook with ayitation, 


and | did lose him. A tew days uterwarcy 
th 





when | He had found an extremely well-written 


George was in the room when this was 
said, and I involuntarily raised my eyes to his 
face. When I read ita expression, a twinge of 
selfishness brought the colour tu my cheeka. 
“Now we shall lose hiw,” I said ; Ph 


Jameson, our colonial friend, told us t he 
was afiaid lis conversation had been the 
means ef seducing our Inelancholy feotman. 
letter 


IT had friends to dinner, lest he should bejon his table, signed “ George Hammond,” 


found deficient, that J momentanly expected 
to see him drop the plates aud glasses on the 
floor, However, we got through this ordeal 
without any serions accident; and by de- 
grees 1 discovered that [ had found a treasure 
of fidelity and guod service. He lved with 
me for six veurs, and then, to my regret, 
we parted; iny only consolation being that 
our separation was consequent on a plan 
formed for his advantage. 

During the firet years, 1 knew nothin 
more of George's histury than I had gatherec 
frou. Mr. Grindlay’s significant hint at our 
only interview. I concluded that in that hint 
the whole mystery was revealed. George's 
father had beet: a drunkard, and his vice had 
probably ruined a decent family. The ap- 
— of George's only visitor, his sister, 

ther, donfirimed this view; she looked so 
respectable and so dejected! She never came 
but on Sunday, and then I was always glad if 
I could spare to take a walk with her. 
After I had learnt hie value, I gave him leave 
to invite her to dine, and to remain the even- 
ing with him, whenever he He told 


mé she worked with a milliner in Pall Mall ;jadded Mr 
aod T obearved 


Io that she always wore black, 





expressing a wish to accompany him abroad, 
and dated from our house, wluch he had at 
first imagined was a jest of inie. “ But 1 
find it is from your servant,” he coutinued ; 
“und 1 have told him that I can say nothing 
until I have consulted you on the subject.” 

“ 7 am afraid I can allege nothing againat 
it,” 1 answered, “if he suite you, aud wishes 
to go. A more trustworthy, excellent person 
you never can meet with.” 

* And what are his connexious ?” inquired 
Mr, Jameson ; “for I would not be accessory 
to taking any young man out of the country 
without being sure that he was uot doing 
wrong ip leaving it.” 

For this information I referred him to 
Mr. Grindlay ; with whom an interview was 
arranged. . Grindlay entered so warmly 
into the plan, that he declared himself willing 
to make some pecuniary advances to pro- 
mote it, 

“Tt is not necessary,” said Mr. Jameson. 
“ZT shall be very willing to undertake all the 
expences of outfit and voyage.” 

You are very good, indeed, sir. But,” 
: y,_ “ Geo: hes a sister, 
who would bresk her heart if he left her. She 
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is a good clever girl, and understands dress-| were more parties than one to attend—his 
making and millinery, well. She works for| wife would get angry, and acense him of 


Madame Roland. I suppose she would easily 
make a living in the parts you ‘re going to.” 

Mr, Jameson was quite agereeable that 
‘Esther should be of the }, Sv; and Mr. 
Grindlay undertook the cha» Bt her outfit. 
* But,” said our friend, “L vbe we proceed 

her, I must know who these young people 
dre; and that their friends have no reason- 
able objection to our plan.” 

“They have no ffiends!” answered Mr. 
Grindlay, shaking his grey head ; “ nobody 
to make any objection, reasonable or other- 
wise ; but, as you are willing to undertake the 
charge of them, sir, I think it would be only 
right that you should knew the exact truth.” 

This was the train of circumstances which 
led to my acquaintance with the present story. 

The parents of George and Esther Hammond 


neglecting his business. The husband's im- 
eelegreere good-humour, however, soon al- 
ayed the irritation. 

At length the time arrived when the two 
children were to leave this pleasant home, +o 
learn something beyond reading and writing, 
to which their acquirements had yet been 
limited. They were accordingly sent away 
to school. 

As the business of Hammond's Inn was 
not snflicient to keep it always lively, the ab- 
sence of the children was very much felt. The 
muther was perhaps not less sensible of the 
prvation than the father ; as many an invo- 

untary sigh testified. He lamented loudly ; 
and, when there was no business to engaye 
his attention, went listlessly about with his 
hands in hia pockets, or sat gloomily at the 


kept a small but respectable inn, in one of| door, puffing at his pipe, and spreading the 


the southern counties of England. The house 
was not situated in a town, nor yet very far 
from one, but it was a pretty rural spot, with 
a bowling-green and garden; and it was a 
common thing for the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring city to make parties there on 
Sundays and holidays, to dine and drink 
cider ; for which the house was famous. It 
was, indeed, an extremely well-kept, clean, 
comfortable, little inn, the merit of which 
good keeping was chiefly referred by the 
a voice to Mrs. Hammond: an in- 
ustrious, hard-working, thrifty woman. 
She was generally reputed to be more than 
thrifty. It was often, samarked that when 
Hammond himself was abseut from home, the 
tables were leas liberally served, and the 


fumes of his tobacco over the jessamine and 
wild roses that overran the porch. Whee 
coluupany came, however, ic was imersier ; 
and, when he was 1Vited to “mate whe,” he 
was apt to drink mpre freely than formerly, 

Ju process of time, however, a circumstance 
occurred that diverfed Hammond's attention 
into another channgl. A few convivial fellows 
residing at Tutton, proposed to get up a club, 
to meet every Saturday night ; the winter 
meetings to be held at ap inn called the 
King’s Arms, in the town, and the summer 
meetings at Hammond's Inti ; the members to 
be elected by ballot. To thus last rule, how- 
ever, there was one exception, and that was in 
favour of Hammond himself. 

“It was no use ballotting hum,” they said ; 


charge higher, than when he was there to |“ nobody would give him a black ball. He 


moderate her besetting sin—the love of gain. 
Still, she waa an excellent wife, and « good 
hostess ; and she was devoted to her husband 
and her two children, George and Esther. 
Jn short, she was a woman who took every- 
thing in earnest, and she loved her fanuly, as 
she worked for them, with all her energies. 
She loved her children wisely, too: for she 
was extremely anxious to give them the best 
education she could afford ; and, although, as 
was consistent with -her character, she kept 
them somewhat rigidly she was essentially a 
kind mother. 

Hammond's character was different. He 
was by nature an easy, liberal, good-natured 
fellow, with a considerablo dash of cleverness 
and a very well-luoking person. In youth he 
had gone by the name of “Handsome George ;” 
and was still an universal favourite with his 
friends and customers, The only disputes 
that ever occurred between Hammond and 
his wife, arose out of those agreeable qualities. 
The guests were apt to invite the host into 
the parlour to drink with them; and when 
Hendsome George once had his legs under 
his.ewn or anybody else’s mahogany, he was 
ngt disposed to draw them out for some time. 
Tf this happened on a Sunday—when there 


wus pleased with this ey hia popu- 
larity ; and, in spite of some misgivings on 
the part of his wife, he addressed his mind 
heartily to the new project, and fitted up a 
room, to be held sacred every Saturday night 
tor six months in the year to these convivial 
inectings. 

The chief originator of this scheme was 
the host of the King’s Arms, whose naime 
was Jackson, He was what 1a called a jolly 
fellow ; extremely fond of company, and able 
to sing a good song. The other members 
consistéd of tradesmen residing in the town, 
wad some of the upper servants of the neigh- 
bouring nobility and gentry. Amongst these 
last was Mr. Grindlay. 

Lverybody concerned was delighted with 
the new club; except, perhaps, the wives of 
the clubbists, who did net look forward to 
the Saturday nights with the same saticfae- 
tion as their husbands. More than one 
of them was heard to say that it was a good 
thing Saturday came but once a week, 
and that if it eame ofiener, she, for one, 
wouldn’t bear it. Hannah Hammond, ab 
thongh not a woman to express her feelings 
publicly, did not hke his club, in spite of the 
piafita derived from it. She saw Ham- 
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mond began to feel that the dull evenin 
home contrasted v 
jolly nights at the 


at 


were apt to console themselves with n few 
extra meetings, Sometimes Hammond made 
an excuse to go into the town, and sometimes 
Jackson came to him, but in the latter case 

gave her husband’s visitor an in- 
different welcome. Jackson seems to have kept 
his wife in better order; she had already 
discovered that drink is stronger than love. 
At fir, Hammond yielded occasionally, either 
to frowns or persuasion; but as one ascend- 
ancy grew, the other declined ; and when he 
was not strong enough to brave his wife’s 
wrath or entreaties, he eluded them, by slip- 
ping out when she was off her guard. Once 
away, he seldom reappeared until the next 
morning ; and, as time advanced, two or three 
days would age betore his return Then, 
when he came, she scolded, and wept; but men 


man to women’s teara , and, like petrifying 


wangre, they anivtinaden their hearts as they 
fall. fe 

So prayed n few yea ; and the girl and 
boy were no longer elulflren, Esther was a 
fine young woman of seventeen, and her 
brother eighteen months older, They had 
been some time away fyom the school, and 
George had been taken home to be ivstructed 
to follow his father’s business, which had been 
the parents’ origityal intention, when Tiannah’s 
mind was altered.) She thought it was a call- 
ing that expose@ a weak will to temptation, 
and she dreaded lest her son should get too 
familiar with his father’s habits and associates ; 
go, with Hammond's consent, she procured 
him a situation in a merchant’s counting- 
house ; where, Deing steady and intelligent, he 
had every préspect of doing well 

She kept Esther at home to be her own 
aasiatant and consolation; for she needed 
both. She attributed all her troubles to 
Jackson, who had first enticed her husband to 
drink, and had never since allowed him time to 
‘be acted on by better influences, In propor- 
tion, therefore, as she loved her husband, she 
hated Jackson ; and, in spite of all, she did 
love George dearly still. It was true, he was 
no longer Handsome George. his features 
were bloated, his figure swollen, his hair thin 
and grizzled, and his dress neglected and 
dirty ; but he was the chosen husband of her 
youth ; and, with Hannah, to love once was 
Jack matte Hent lad, 

son han a son, an excellent 

seasing all his father’s good qualities, a 
none of his bad ones. He and young George 
had been at school together, and a friendship 
had arisen between them that promised to be 
enduring ; the more so, that Esther Ham- 


' * and Henry Jackson were lovers—a 
_ the disco of which was at first 
PA ry received by ah. That her Esther 


marry the son of Jackson whom she 
hated, was not to be thought of. 
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unpleasantly with the will take after his father, 
club. As heand the host of| would say, “ Besides, you ’d 
the King’s Arms grew more intimate, they' anybody made me suff 


| com 


+ 








“There's little reason 


er for fat. -? and, for 
my part, I think it ’s enough to cure ‘anybody 
of a love of as band to see how it disPenises 
ople who would be so different if they coty]d 
eave it alone.” * 

It was some time before this kind of argu- 
ment prevailed with Hannah ; but it had its 
effect at length, sustained as it was by the 
genuine merits of the candidate, by his evident 
abhorrence of his father’s vice, and by his duti- 
ful attentions tu his mother. So, by-and-by, 
he became a welcome visitor to Mrs, Ham- 
mond and her daughter ; and, all things con- 
curring, it was tacitly understood among 
them, that some day or other, when they 
were both old enough, and when Henry should 
be in a situation to maintain a family, Esther 
was to be his wife. 

This arrangement—now that she was satis- 
fied of Harry Jachson’s good character—shed 
a. gleam of comfort on Hannah’s dark path ; 
for her path lay dark before her now The 
host of the King’s Arms was never happy out 
of Hammond's company; the truth being, 
that the unfortunate man had grown real 
fond of George. Hannah's frowns and cold- 
ness could not keep him away; and if she, 
by péMtiasio2 or stratagem, contrived to 
detain her husband at home, Jackson inva- 
riably came in search of him. Then, besides 
all the other gricfs and discomforts attending 
such astate of things, the business of the 
house begau to decline. The respectable 
townspeople did not like to frequent an inn 
where the host was always intoxicated ; and, 
to muny who had known them in happier 
days, George Hammond's bloated face, and 
Hannah's pinched features, were not pleasant 
to behold. If matters went on at this rate, 
pecuniary embarrassments were not unlikely 
to be added to her other afflictions ; and her 
dread of this was materially increased by 
finding that Hammond was beginning to 
tamper with a small sum of money they had 
placed in the Tutton Bank, under a mutual 
agreement that it should remain there, un- 
touched, until Esther’s marriage. All this 
misery she owed to Jackson, even to the last 
item in her troubles ; for she discovered that 
the money had been drawn out to lend to him. 

Matters went on in this way from bad to 
worse, Mrs, Hammond was miserable, and 
Mrs. Jackson was breaking her heart, and 
the business of both houses was going to the 
dogs, when Hannah resolved on a fast effort 
to gvert the impending ruin. 

Had she thought her husband utterly cor- 
rupted, her scheme would have been vain: 
but he had moments of remorse still, in which 
his heart got the t: and, per- 
suaded by her unshaken lowe, she believed 
that if she could but wean him from Jackson’s 

y, he might, by her attachment and 
ance, be reclaimed. It ao happened that 


Charles Dickens.) 
zhe had a cousin married to a farmer in a 


distant part 
George in a moment of sobriety and re- 
mtance, she made a strong appeal to his 
eelings and affections, “I know,” she said, 
“that it is Jackson who tempts you to drink, 
when of ‘hearer you might resist ; and I do 
believe that if the habit were once broken, 
and your acquaintance with him ceased, we 
might all be saved yet. Go to my cousin’s; 
she has often invited us, and I ‘Il write to her 
and say you are ordered change of air for 
our health. Youll see no drinking there ; 
er husband ’s a very sober man. You like 
farming—go into the fields and the gardens, 
and work with the spade and plone It will 
make another man of you, George. When 
you return, we'll break with Jackson entirely.” 

The appeal prevailed. George sobbed, 
threw his arms round his wife’s neck, and 
vowed that he would never touch liquor again. 
Eventually, with his wardrobe brushed up, he 
was despatched on this hopeful expedition. 

Such a course of life as this, however, could 
not becarried on withoutsome evil consequences 
to himself as well as others; and in spite of 
the efforts of his miserable wife to keep things 
tovether, the house was ill-conducted ; custom 
forsook it ; and although, unknown to Hannah, 
Jackson had by degrees eatracted from Ham- 
mond every penny of the savings deposited in 
the bank, he was distressed for money, and 
could not keep his creditors quiet. Added to 
this, he fell ill with a severe attack of delirium 
tremens, and, when matters were at the worst 
with him, and they thought he would die, 
Hannah’s energetic mind began to form plans 
for the fyture Henry and Ysther should be 
married ; the money in the Bank should pay 
off the most pressing habilities ; the care and 
industry of the young people should restore the 
house to its former flourishing condition; Mrs. 
Jackson, the mother, could hve with her son, 
and they should all be once more happy—for, 
the tempter gone, George would sober. 
Was he not sober now at the pleasant farm- 
house, where he was living with her friends ? 
Did not every letter of her cousin’s praise 
him, and assure her that he never expressed 
an desire to drink; and that even although 
they had been to a christening in the neigh- 
Yourhood, where there was a vast deal of con- 
viviality, George had been so abstemious and 
cautivus, as to delight them all ? 

Dut, alas! Jackson recovered, and with his 
recovery Hannah’s plans were frustrated ; 
but she had a fertile brain; and, where the 
welfare of those she loved was concerned, 
her energies never slept. She learnt from 
Harry, that Jackson’s creditors were more 

than ever, and that he did not know 
which way to turn for money. It was quite 
certain that if ripen bee done, his property 
would be seized, and his wife turned into the 
street, Might she not take advantage of 
these embarrassments, and execute her ori- 
ginal plan on condition of his abandoning the 
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of England ; and, one day, taking h 
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neighbourhood aliogetter ? Next to his death, 

is reznoval would be the best thing, Harry 
and Esther would keep the house ; the creditors 
would be indulgent ; and, amongst the family, 
they would make an allowance for the support 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson in some distant spot ; 
any sacrifice being preferable to the certain 
rum that impended. Mrs, Jackson was afraid 
her husband would not consent to the scheme ; 
but she was mistaken; people who are the 
victims of intemperance are easily won to 
acquiesce in any .sneasures that are proposed 
for their advantage ; their adherence to them 
is another affair. But Hannah set to work ; 
and as there was a general sympathy with 
her laudable endeavour, she met with full 
success. Such portions of the debt as they 
could not pay, Harry and Hammond were to 
become answerable for; and as the business 
of the King’s Arms had once been a profitable 
one, there was every reason to hope that the 
young man might lure back the customers, in 

rocess of time release his father-in-law from his 

ond,and find himself a free and pi osperousman. 

Thus much done, there was no time to be 
lost. Jackson, well and drunk, might refuse 
to do what Jackson, sick and sober, had con- 
sented to do; soa place was found for him- 
self and his wife, in a part of the country 
mhabited by her relations, in order that, as 
she said, if Jackson kept on drinking, she 
might not be quite alone in the world. Ar- 
1anvements were then made for the marriage 
of the young people. ' 

And what said Hammdhd to all this? He 
wrote home that he would consent to anything 
his wife propose’, and he hoped it might 
answer as wellas she expected. Hannah was 
sure it would ; but, in order to avoid the pos- 
sibility of mischief, she arranged that her 
husband should not return until the eve of the 
wedding ; whilst she had made it a condition 
that Jackson should depart immediately after 
it, thus cacluding all possibility of a renewal 
of intercourse. 

On a fine evening in June, the mother and 
daughter sat under the porch, hand in hand, 
watching for the coach that was to drop 
George at the door. How happy they were! 
Harry had just left them, in order to spend 
the last evening with his poor mother, and, as 
he said, to have an eye to his father’s proceed- 
ings, Young George was still at his country 
house ; but he was to have a holiday the next 
day, and to be present at the wedding. 

At length there was a sound of wheels, and 

Here’s the coach!” cried both the women, 
as the well-loaded vehicle turned round a 
corner of the road, and appeared in — 
But, to their disappointment, instead of pulling 
up, the driver only flung down the old port- 
manteau, and pointed with his thumb towards 
the town, intimating that he had dropt the 
owner of it, there, as he passed. 

Hannah turned pale. Why had he not come 
on with the coach? Had he fallen in with 
Jackson? Her heart sunk within her. 
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Father hoped better thinga; she doubted 


not that her father had business in the town ;, 


but he must know how anxious they would be 
to seo him, and he would surely come soon. 
Yet, hour after hour slipped by, and be came 
not. One went tv the door, then the other, 
then the first again, aud so on; but no 
George Hammond appeared. At length, when 
it was getting quite dusk, they did discern 
some ody coming towards them with an un- 
steady step—they saw ‘he figure reel as it 
Scorcached before they could distinguish the 
features, and they turned sick at heart. 
flanuah proaned, and Kether grasping her 
arn, sad, “Oh mother ! mother !” 

Lut when the person diew near, they per- 
ceived that it was vot Hammond, but Jack- 
son; and, for a moment, the sight of him, un- 
welcome object as he war, almost gave them 

leasure; it was a relief to find 1t was not 

eorge. But he would come, no doubt, and 
presently; was probably uot far off, and 
there was the tempter waiting for lin. 

Angry and disgusted, the two women went 
intou the house, and shut the doot. After 
an. irrepressiblo burst of tears, Hannah be- 
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[Conducted by 


she wasawakened by Eather’s voices. “Mother*” 
cried the girl, “there’s father at the door. 
You'd better ourself and let him in!” 
“T will!” maid Hannah, hastily getting out 
of bed and throwing on some clothes—‘T 
will ;” and she folded her lips with an ex- 
preasion of bitterness. 

“Won't be too hard upon him, mother,” 
said Esther—* it’s the last time, for Jackson 
will be gone to-morrow;” and while her 
mother deacended the stairs, the young girl 
arose with her heart full of love aad happiness 
—for how could she be aad when that very 
day was ty make her Harry’s wife? Her 
wedding finery was all lad out ready to put 
op, and she was inspecting it with the inno- 
cent vanity of eighteen, when she was startled 
by 2 seream—another and another—and it 
was her mother’s voice! Pale and transfixed 
with terror, she stood with her hands pressed 
upon her bosom, to still her heart’s beating. 

hat could have happened? Then she heard 
other vaices below—men’s voices ; and with 
treiublng hands, she tried to dress herself, 
that she might go down and inquire. Sud- 
denly, one cried out, “Where’s Esther? 


thought herself of pone a lad they kept{Where’s my sister?” There was a hasty 


as ostler, along the road, to try and meet 
Hammond, and to smuggle him into the house 
by the back way. The boy went ; bat, after 
walking until he was tired, returned, sayimg he 
had bean to the town, but could see nothing 
of master. He had, however, met Mr. Harry, 
who had pronused to po in search of him and 
bring him home.e Finding Jackson sound 
aailuep, and not hkely to move, Hannah sent 
her daughter, and the maid, aud the boy to 
bed, resolving to ait up hervelf, that she might 
he realy to admit George whon he came 
Alas! m what state would he arrive ! 
To-morrow was his daughter's wedding day ; 
and as Hannah thought of all they had suf- 
fered, the love—thut had been floodimg fiom 
her woman’s heart towards her husband re- 
turning to her, aa she had fondly hoped, to 
live purely and virtuously the rest of their 


foot upon the stairs, and George, her brother, 
pale as death, haggard, dishevelled, rushed 
inte the roum. 

Then, there was the tramp of many feet 
below, and Esther rushed to the door; but 
George caught her im his arms, 

“Wait!” he said, “and (ll tell you all. 
Jacksou got hold of my father last night and 
made him drink-——-” 

“We know it; but—Harry ! Oh, where ’s 
Harry 7” 

“Harry heard of it, aud told me; and we 
went to seek him, he one way, I another. It 
was not till about two hours ago, I heard 
that father had not long left the Plough, in 
James Street, and that Harry had been there 
directly afterwards, and gone in pursuit of 
him ; s0, being very anxious, I thought [ 
would come on here to see if he was arrived.” 


daya—waa turned into bitterness and wrath. ;—And here the poor boy’s sobs choked his 


t was a weary ight as she sat listening to_ 


the ticking of the clock, and the slow hours 
as they struck, until the dawn broke, and then 
she peeped out to see if Jackson were still at 
the door. Yes, there he was fast asleep. A 
pretty condition he would be in to go to 
ehurch with his son! However, he would be 


sobor when he awoke ; and sick at heart, and | Esther, 
sad, rhe went up atairs and stretched herself | 


on the bed beside he: daughter. 

But she could not sleep; her mind was 
anxious, and her ears were on the atretch for 
her profligate; and by-and-by the sparrows on 
the house-top began to chirp, and the market- 
carts rolled by on their way to the town, and 
the labourers’ heavy shoes tramped along to 
the fields where ¢ work lay; and still 
there was no George! No George! and so, 
at sho fell p- 

She had slept about « couple of hours when. 


utterance. 

* And has anything happened to my father?” 
said Esther. 

“When 1 got near the Mill-dam,” continued 
George, “1 saw two or three of the millers 
looking into the water—” 

“My ed tnther! He’s drowned !” said 

clasping her hands. 


“Yes,” said George, hesitating ; “whether 
he was seized with delirium, or whether re- 
morse got the better of him, and he was 
ashamed to come home, there’s no telling—~” 

“ But where ’s Harry ?” cried the gir 
George hesitated again. , 

“ He must have overtaken my father, and 
seen the accident—or must have been trying 
to ili his throwing himself in the water 
—for poor Harry—!” And tlien there was 
the tramp of more {eet below, and another 
weight wae carried through the pamage. “I 


; for 
wy 


ee ee 
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had him brought here, Esther. I knew you'd 
wish Lead be would have wished it too '” 

This was Esther Hammond's wedding-day ! 
Was not this sorrow enough for one poor 
house 7 

Violent in her feelings and affections, 
Hannah never recovered. Her reason became 
impaired, and she was released froin her suffer- 
ings by a death that none could venture to 
lament. Jackson’s creditors having laid claim 
to the whole of the property in consequence 
of Hammond’s bond, the young people, eager 
to fly the scene of so much woe, took the 
advice of their frend, Mr. Grindlay, and 
came to seek a maintonance in London 

So ends my tragic little story. I have 
only tu add, that the proposed plan of emi- 
gration was carried out, to the intinite advan- 
tage of the two young people, and very much 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Jameson. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMA 


A BRACE OF BLUNDERS. 


I arrtvep at Bayonne from Paris, by the 
Malle-Poste, one glorious morning. Tow 
well ] remember it! The couria, who used 
to play an important part in the economy of 
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roaring, I quietly offered him a bunch of 
grapea, which I had bought at Tours, Their 
grateful coolness made the man my friend 
eternally ; bat had I offered him o captain’s 
biscuit at that moment I could not have 
answered for the consequences. So much 
depends on judgment in the timing of a 
ift ! 
e"On arrival at Bayonne, the first notable 
thing I saw was a gendarme, who asked me 
for my passport. i had none. He looked 
grave, but I, young in travel, pushed him 
‘aside cavalierly, and bade my servant, who 
had arrived the day before, see to my luggage. 
The cocked hat followed me into the inn, but 
bidding 1t be off, I walked into a private 
sitting room, in which a bed was a prominent 
article of furniture. I ordered for my break- 
fast some broiled ham and eggs, and was 
informed that 1 could not have ham, though 
in Bayonne. J should be served with choco- 
late and sugar-sticks, pump-water, and milk 
bread. While brenkfast was preparing, the 
cocked hat arrested me, and marched me off 
_to the police-oftice. 
| Your passport ?” said the Inspector. 
| My breakfast,” said I. 
| “ Youare under arrest,” said the Inspector. 
Then I referred to the Consul, with 


the old French Malle-Poste, was the most;whom JT had a sort of second-hand ac- 
irritable man Lever saw. He quarrelled with quaintance, and who offered to provide 
everyone and everything on theroad. fancy, ime with a passport ; but his offer was de- 
that he was liable to some slight penalty in clined. I waa conducted to the Prefét. ‘The 
ease of reaching Bayonne later than a given, Prefét transferred me to the Procureur du 
hour ; but had the penalty been breaking on Roi, whom I unhappily disturbed when he 
the wheel, he could not have been more was sitting down to breakfast. I apologised 
anxious to drive at full speed. Tere let me for my unavoidable intrusion. 

note, by the way, that the pace of a French “ Pray, don’t mention it,” said he; “Ttake 
courier in the good old tumes was the most| cold fish for breakfast, and i u coffee ;” so 
tremendous pace at which Ihave ever tra- he sat down and listened to my tale, and 


velled behind horses, It surpassed the helter- said that I must be detained. 
skelter of an Irish mail. The whole economy 
of the Malle-Poste was curious. No postilion 
ever diove more than one stage : mortal arms 
could not have continued flogging any farther. 
The number of the horses was indetinite—now 


there were four ; presently five, or six, or seven ; | 


“ [mpossible!” I cried. “I have sent on my 
money and baggage to Madrid.” 

“Many political agitators have slipped 
through Bayonne,” replied the Procueur. 
“Write to Lord Hervey. When a passport 
comes for you from Paris you can pass the 


four again, or eight ; all harnessed with broken | frontier ; not before.” 


bits of rope and wonders of fragmentary 


tackle. The coach-box on which the pos- 
tilion used to sit was the minutest tron 
perch to which the body of a man could hook 
itself. The coach itsclf was britzka-shaped, 
with room for two. It was in this con- 
veyance that I travelled over the frightful 
hills between Bourdeaux and Bayonne. 
When we neared any descent a mile or 
two long, the postilion regularly tied the 
reins loosely to some part of the frail box, 
seized the whip, and flogged, and shouted, 
until down we went with a great rush, 
dashing and rocking from side to side, while 
my irate triend, the courier, plied a sort of iron 
drag or rudder, with the enthusiastic gestures 
of a madman, W atching my time, when, after 
one of these frantic bouts, my friend sank 
back exhausted, and quite hoarse with all his 


Of course he said he was “ desolated,” as 
he bowed me out. I was at liberty to reside at 
the hdéte], under the petty of two gens- 
daames, who waited on me night and day. A 
crowd had gathered to witness my return 
from the house of the Procureur, and ladies 
thronged the halconies. Rumour had, in fact, 
created me Conde de Montemolin ! 

Henceforth, until my passport came, I was 
peeped at through all manner of doors by all 
mauner of men, and encountered accidentally 
in passages hy all manner of women; one 
band hindered me from sleeping in my bed, 
another played to me at dinner, and both 
expected payment for their services, until the 
passport came, and brought me so much 
degradation as enabled me to step, uncared 
for, into the eommon diligence, and travel on. 

It has oceurred to many other people to be 
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once it has oc to peopl 
their own account, a certain blunder, which 
Goldsmith has immortalised. This blunder, 
I, when I ought to have known better, was 
incautious enough one day to commit. 


In the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight, 1 was engaged in a tour through 
the bye ways of Germany, on horseback. 
During this tour I found myself, one summer 
morning, drawing near to the small town of 
Maikommen, in the Palatinate. Though the 
dawn had been cloudless, the noon threatened 
a storm, aud already the big drops struck on 
the ground. Respect for my baggage, which 
consisted of two shirts, three books, and a 
pair of stockings, made me look for shelter. 

The heavy drops fell faster as I cantered on 
at a brisk pace, and just at the entrance of 
the little town rode through a pair of broad 

ates into what I tuok for the inn-yard. 
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mistaken in some such way, and more than’ 
e to make, on: 


riding-whip ; a few caressing words of mine 
towards the little one, reassured its 
mother, She spoke for a moment in patozs 
with her husband; aud then bade the servant 
lay another knife and fork. 

I rather liked my landlord's eccentricity ; 
so, tapping him upon the shoulder in a friendly 
way, I desired that he would let me havea 
bottle of his very best wine; and by way of 
perpeene him still more, I feigned to have 
1eard a good deal of his cellar, and requested 
to see it. 

“O, very well,” he said ; “follow me, if you 
please.” 

He took me down into o cellar capitally 
stocked, and there we tasted a good many 
wines. My landlord seemed to be in the 
best temper. : 

“ And what,” I asked, “is the price of that 
white wine in the thin long-necked bottles?” 

I despair of getting its colossal name down 
apon paper, or I would try it; he gave it 


faving stabled iny horse in a remarkably, — g. «6 many syllables, and said it was the 
clean atall, I ran into the house, and got under j chorcest and most eapensive wine he had. 
cover, just as the first peal of thunder rattled} “Then,” said 1, “that is what we will 
among the distant lulls, and the ram had drink to-day. I will tuke a botile to myself, 
begun plashi | down in earnest. A pretty and you another ; you shall drink it with 
child sucked its thumbs in) the passag “ 
“ Quick, little puss,” said J, shaking the ram-| “You are very kind.” he said ; “but Jet me 
drops from my hat, “ tell somebody to come|recommend some other bin; this wine you 
tome!” “ Mamma,” the child cried, running | will find is—is very heady.” 

in, “here is a strange gentleman.” | I thought that, like a thrifty host, he had 

A pleasant-looking woman, with a homely | some qualm about my means of paying for it ; 


German face, came out of an adjoining room 
with the child clinging to her dress, and 
asked me what 1 wanted ? 

“Some dinner,” bE answered, “and a bottle 
of your best wine,” 

“Go and oll father tu come,” said the 
woman, looking at me curiously. A_ tall, 
good-humoured man of about fifty made his 
appearance, and T repented my desire * 
tone somewhat more authoritative. He 
Jaughed, and the wife laughed, and the child 
shrieked with laughter. Mut IT had met with 
many curiosities among the German Inn- 
keepers in remote country places, and, bein; 
willing to lot these neous see that, though an 
Englishman, [ was also good-humoured, I 
joined their laugh, and then asked, with a 
grave face, when the table-d’héte would be 
served ! 

“We keep no table-dhéte,” replied the 
husband. 

* Well,” J said, “but notwithstanding, you 
will let me have some dinner, I suppose? I 
have come a long way, and it is far to the 
next town. Besides, it rains!" 

* Certainly, it rains !” replied the man, with 
a phlegmatic look over the puddles in the 
court-yard. 

At this moment a clattering of plates, a 
steam of soup, and a sweet odour of fresh 
cucumber, attracted my attention. I said 
immediately that I was quite willing to dine 
ai their table. By this time the child had 
got over its fear, and was at play with my 


I seized, inanfully, a bottle in each hand, 
and erying, “Come along!” accompanied the 
host into the dining-room. 

The wine deserved its praise ; ore our 
hearts, if soon made u» famous friends. I 
had been pleased with the scenery about this 
quiet nouk, and, being master of my time, and 
very comfortable, 1 made up my mind and said, 

“I tell you what, my friend. I shall send 
for my things from Heidelberg, and stay here 
for a week or two.” 

The laughter again pealed out; but my 
host, who probably had seen quite enough of 
a guest who insisted upon drinking his best 
wine, put on a grave face. It looked like an 
innkeeper’s face, when he is buckling himself 
up to strike a bargain. To save him trouble, 
Lat once said that I would pay three florine 
a day for myself, and one, for the avcommoda- 
tion of inv horse. 

“He thinks we keep an inn!” the little 
child screamed through her laughter. I 
instantly collapsed. 
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THREE COLONIAL CPOCHS tivom with country migist ites, Welsh and 
os lish yuders, md the recorders and aldermen 


Mort thin sity yeus ago, while th: of the City of London 
eloquent ple slings of Ldinund Burke for the | Tramsportition, which had becn so imeon- 
oppressed Himdoos and the gt ind declum ution vementl, mtcaupted by the American wat, 
uf Charles J umcs fox, im defence of richts of shovellcd the wretches sixteen thousand miles 
speech, of persons, wid of punting, which all off, out of sight and out cf bic ume, to a land 
pulwus in the state now achnowled.¢, were | where there was neither press uo pens, 
yet ringing in the cus of om fithers , whic n  demagositc no plulanthropst Whit became 
the yrous Libours of Howard to abite the! ot them vftawards, fw cued, none khucw 
filth, the fever, wd the tvianny of prisons, hal At botmy bay —as the scttlument was po- 
just becn closed by death, and when Clakson pululy culled, Uthough Botwy Bay be us 
and Wilberforce Ware an the midst of than ‘the same rcliuon to Sydney that the Isle ot 
lite long endeiouws to put down traffic am Dogs docs t> Lon lon—the Governor wis, for 
human flesh, and to frec the nego from the twenty five yous, m autocrat, he had every 
fetter ad the lish,—in these times, at the power cvxcept thit of codemnmg to death, 
Antipodes, on the baien shores of a vast which r quocd the went of a sort of court- 
unexplored ishiand, a jiewl pul wis formed, mutidl LHe could pudon wy cuminal, o1 
wallud im by the serv and trackless forcsts, be could order him five hundied lashes, or 
and a colony was founded, wher, for a be could tne hin five hundied pounds H 
sie of 1 century, usolute niresponsible could bestow 1 grint of Lind, create a mono- 
espotism picvailed , where, unquestioned poly of umports, ix the price of provisions ud 
crucltics and tortures were practincd, as ficar the rite of wigs A sciics of Governors (of 
ful as any thit Howard cver discovered im the pool old » it) crveresced all these powers 
Vemee or Russia Phe pullers and the pri vay trecly 
soners, the governors und the colommty, being It floggimyz, palloryin., st ving ud hangin +, 
—not Ne grocs, or Um loos, or Tarks, or Rug admimsteacd without stint aud with gic ut 
pian sem. bubarians—but ‘fiec born English eclauity, could ive reformed the ¢ ugoes 
men,” as they boasted in then caps ot ciimmals who were poured forth, often 

‘Lhe fist se ttlomentan Austi iulii—plantedin im. dyms st ite, on the shorcs of Sydney 
1788, on a promontory of the splendid hurbour Coxe, the colony would soou have become 
ot Port Jackson, where now the city of Sydney, perfectly virtuous but, discipline, Cassifi 
with 1t# sixty thousand inhabitants, 4s andy — cution, educitivn, rehgious examph, and 
was compos d of a few mulituy and nud teachmg, were considered quite needless 
ofhccrs, commandins 1 siuall body of troops, Onc chiplun, of whose ministry the Jess 
intended to guard and govern about onc said the better, hid the nomial charge of 
thousand two hundicd convicts Lefore any some thousind prisoncrs of vutious sccts, 
reports could 1e1ch the home Government on about one third Jaish Roman Cathohe 1cbels 
the capalulities of the soil for supporting apo and Whiteboys — Lhese were assembled ocea- 
pulation, sup after ship was despatched there, sionally on Suudiss m thc open arr, vencath 
liden with miserable wretches of all decrees a broiling sun, or undcr hewy rams, for the 
of crime, from the most venial to the blachest , form of worship Reading the penal reguli- 
vfienders ILudcned rufhans of the deepest tions always concluded the service  Muny 
dye were chamed hand to hand, duimg asia yeus clapsed betore it was considered worth 
mouths’ vova.e, with simple country poachas, while to build a church 
pickpockets of tender age, and sailor simuy- There was no clapsiication of prisoncrs, 
glers When ships were to be filled, the! cxcept with a reference to then utility to the 
Jonathan Wildes of the day made a clan upper-class ofheials, so, any person capable of 
sweep of the streets and taverns, where the supporting himself 1¢cus ed nnmediate liberty 
fhiendless us well as the gwity were to be’ on adie The overseeis were ptisoners, 
found congregated As to the prisons, the! selected chiefly fur their bodily strength The 
investigations of Howard tended not a little greatest brute was, therefore, the best ovei- 
to bring transportation to the new colony into see: Notwithstanding every effort to acquire 
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antl taintesn lnbour at al) haz uds, nd Dy all! and not an echo of it reached England The 
sorts ot cxpedenta, the colony was Jong de-|echoer of such things would have been a low 
prodent for subsistence on nportcd Wate bp ieedies and Rule Biilanma would have 
sioth, Which my not extraordinary, considcr-| deelired, ‘ by its honor that the echoer was 
sug that there was ns on in the settlement naught” 
capil: of directing sicultmal operituis | Lhe Government fed all the population, and 
At kngth a Geman w 4 ippomted, by the purchased ill produce = No wonder that 
home Geovernm nt tut cn dug anvdjatwos officals mew ich, when they cultivated Jand 
found that herp howe dn sh, and w dws with white sluvce ted and dothed by the 
Ss rvies were conse ently useles be reecived Government, md then sold t> the Govcrn- 
agrant«{Jant Wath efit ails whoknow how ‘incnt that purchased from them, crops and 
to commaint > hipor eresiment— but whe lave stock which ware approprited tor the 
new nothing cf cadenm? or foaming —and caltivagion of further produce | Surely, no 
vith ce antyy cfwin bh dmcst all the distuicts Finore profit ble svstem was ever devised thm 
exphicd were w barren ws asand the pre [this ewindlmg in vorcde This wig the first 
ner popniation, for ten ortwolve years, lived part of the hustory of Austr dia, then known 
Lpopetaalstite cd? saan stuyudion We only as New South Wales 
rover’ Sud a pion: who arrived im the 
c tony ab fourteen ycatsof ye and aftamed | The s cond crv bezan soon iftcs the ¢ Cow 
woalth und aarapectable postion © bid adull Pastures ware diseovercd dhe abandenment 
milion, except when the stor dup was inyct the barra ind costly colby was acty aly 














Parbour Jo odiav lived for months on { under nsida tticn when ev hunter, im pi sual 
ounces of flour awe ho we Thave © athe file duxury cf the fresh meat of bids and 
grass and cooked at wath a native doe hinga es cine upen et great herd of wikl 


uml filtha than od x) owe woull catleatth fecdiny new liye pools in um open 
nnythine Thaeworomony howoul loon fast Phose ware the produce of tour cows 
mune for vweel so vituals —aye, thr ¢ ound cbull lost at the carly setthoment of the 
nmdas'—— Tha was not much cue about} eclay through the Cuclessness of a pidk- 
hanging vanan then Amin t ho doaf pocket herdsman afew weeks afta’ the fist 
ont cf Govamor Philips hitch ho owas dety iment dainded) Jol M Aathur the 
daicd the nest doy, md hanved done At past ral Arb warght cf Austrialit ov mom of 
that tas tha waa vregubaoetom allowea dao vaicwr un dun onqner thle caaagy  yppre 
for (he Governors dg cated the disciimination cf th catth Le 
But, Uthou,h to hang a dea ue ran cal bat d that that Pad mnust de goca whare 
Mor | Was uncommon Ever ob ware thes hadsothiiven, se, he took ure uly oppor- 
only nen who hid dean mad Town rv tumty of setiliny onthe same di teat uid there 
vietleas turbulent f lows A. odamechua  pplyu. bamsclt to the re nimg of live stock 
who happened io bo ott work fa cme ft the He was th ucht mid to venture forty miles 
ctheers, could commit dino tans qume with way trom the cttlanent whore th re wa no 
popunity A certam shillal sharma amd aa ct but he suceeded and like all ctha 
Dhak amin who wis an ex Cent shot, were successful peopl, found amutitors Pa toral 
both apucd, more than once fur vary san nas! y ursun's became popula Several ofhects, 
offnces, but ov uacless bow who hud stolan who Tike MP Avtha: Thu thicwu up ther 
n fustinn pubet out of a tent, was hanged conunmsions in the New South Walcs corps 
without mers  Jlogam was ct coms to become settlers, found it more profit tble 
more common than han ing Lhe ov ascerj and less troublesome to have owe long-lesered 
used to walk cat with the Mogan Toland) tlow dooking after hcids, 1 they fed over 
hon? A min who compline! cf short: natu dl pasturcy, than to un latike the dish 
weight im das aations to the Ge vermor, uml cult t h, ac ording to Governor Ainrs 
ctumbled meaolentl was ord tedto hive five phrise cif turmmy picbpockets mto ploush- 
hundied Lahes forthwith Pat ot the wotk Linen 
wis dragging brick cuts, this hill d seorcs ; Mi Aatinn foresaw that there was a linnt to 
“The women who musbchaved were pat im’ ating beef at a shilling 1 pound wd wheat 
rron spike tcollais Six hundied died out ci at tan shillmers 4 bushel, to Government stoi er 
eyht diundied in sta mouths at Loengibbu Tie therefore considered what perm iment 
s2)a om uoimant Lhe proportion of women staple of eaport the peculiar soil and chmate 
to men war one io twenty , and, for sears, ot Austa dua eonld best produce Remarhing 
one to tem. Ul thes, many were old de great umprovunent m the coate of the hairy 
crqmt, adiolie, when they were transported bengal and fat tauded Cape sheep in the course 
This settlement was, in tict a popul wien of jo! afew years ute: then importation, the genc- 
slaves and slave<drivars, who dud not colo-!ral reaemblanct in soil and chmate between 
nige, but were encamped upon the land they ! Spun and Australia cocurred to him, and 
occupied Years elapsed before enough grun | he determined to import the famous Spansh 
Was grown to fred the population, and tor, Mezno, the fine wool of which was then 
nearly fifieen years freah meat was a luxury worth ten shillings a pound. When once 
All this was going on for twenty years, in he had formed hia plans, M‘Arthur pur- 
the ummeteenth contary, in British dominions, sned them with untiring sagacity, macht he 
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rchteved complete success, and hved to sec 
Australia the fust wool growing count1) in 
the world But, to attun this end, time, ton. 
and great sacrifices, had been cxpended Hye 
bink a large oe ud, twier crossed the seas— 
then v wea, dangerous poss ige—and neal 
Joat both fortune and lift, in 1806 im 1 contest 
with the then governor, Buh which ended 
in 2 peaceful revolution—the 1055 of New 
South Wales 

Had) Bhgh tnumphed, and drstrove 
M‘Arthu as he d sued Australis wouk 
have long vemuned wma penil colony fe 
bs the Commissurtt But, fortunately thu 
main whom, im ins miabumant envy he sou hy 
tx cqush was not cf the hum le clhiss of fie 
ctl is who hid lon, roane) in mousk 
under erpriciousdesp tisin, but was the tricne 
ind cxcomirk cf the New South Wiles 
Reement <Accordinesly the whole colens 
Lose ag one minim jis b hif the aceuncat 
muchd down ty» Govarnment Hons with 
diums bowmys and clour flyin un bd 7 osce 
the unjust Governor withont humming ay 
thing Lut dus dizmty dhe home € vein 
ment, atonishe band ansrvy at this msubor h 
nition, sent out €olonc]) Mie yuu with 
crderstorestare Bhoh This, Micquunte dit 
british h nov: was sitisin bo but there waa 
sort of pots ipl in Micqyuunesards: from 
hom which ounyply  venze td M Anthurs 
Wrongs dhe Fay vfter Phohs restoration he 
wis deposed Ty Mac yuan He vetuine Lto 
Pnaglind antdud anch cure admu dd Mie 
quirrte was umn of cnins—the Nap decn 
cf New Scuth Wales ET sovig dusty de 
veloped the resources cf the c doay by the 
yuhioious exponditure cf Governm nt incncy 
ind convict ad ooupan roads ndypublr werk s 
ind by sant tothe cuer f2 om Lindustracns 
clus ss thit bo aendar ft the contemplat d 
r]et of its vsndonment ump sible Tic 
treat Tat as ag! cof pum hnent fo idl 
md ow ot pliae of rewiurd for medustr us 
tlons, free cmijants he did not wint und 
did not enc urwe The Jan d wis ssi luously 
cultivate | by ficcd prisoncrs, muny new 
8 ttleincnts were formed, v pass over thie 
Blue Mountuns, which hid bail d the at 
tempts of many explorers wl had forme | the 
nirrow bound ay of the colony, w waiscovcicd 
by Wallium Wentworth who has since be 
come one of the great colomaul oruworys and 
polifierins 

The passage over the Blue Mountains, by 
opening the way tothe Bithurst ind Welling 
ion Pluns, and other apparently nc xhaustible 
pastrres, gave full development to the sheep 
feeding plans of M‘Arthur 
have they been, that milhons ot moncy have 
been exported from the naturil es of the 


splendid distrrct of which Bathurst forms the 
key In 1815, the colomal exports of wool 


were seventy three thousand pounds weight , 
m 1850, forty mullions of pounds We may 
here pause to remark, that none of the shep 
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‘plains, dre med of the untold golden store 


which thar sheep and cattle duly trampled 
over. a they went down to witer at tho 
various creche and wate: hols On Welling- 
ton Pluns there ww 1 stone on which many 
v bushi inger sat and smoked his pipe and 
pliuuncd whom he should next plind That 
identi u stone has since been found to consist 
of one hund>cd werzht of gold 

Unda the wise thouch absolutc, govern 
ment cf Macquarie, (ind absolute . vere 
Incnt im such a state cf socicty, miy be a 
stern nec ssity,) the natural wealth of the 
col ny Lud opcn bya ads id Commussariit 
expenditure of onc hun hed thonsand pounds 
vyeu cn dacen iderible numba of grett 
fatuns to Le aceumulited All prudent, 
industiions sctthis wh ther free or “eman- 
aipists asfrec Toonvicts: ite called, had umple 
means ci inley nilcnce within th aw reieh 
Pus nascn uiivul wer weoned to scitlers, 
Who hid te sappert them Dut covery y aisoner 
knew that af well coud ted he woul lol tun 
his hb arty a grant cf Find and, perhaps im 
the ond become v misistiite, und dine with 


Jhe third epoeh im Au tralian dustovy come 
Inne Som Web owhn, en the actiime of 
Mia pournie aff vrei of twelve years fice 
stt}as of capital belan to waive im com 
slau dl numicrs invtons to share the bone- 
fits cd the thi ves by thistim: the fee und 
cmauncyist populition id 7c me consi let 
VE Past aalpwesmutsannnilly b came mote 
md mor the cccuprticn of the wealthy, by 
Whom the fest breediny catth md hotscs 
wer unporte Ll Atthe present diy nocountry, 
cxcept Paslind can canpue im quality md 
1 \ with the live stock of Vu tiila The 
stock owners were constantly di eovcring new 
thuctyef prstare Pind humble but industi- 
mgs andy Il onducted communities cf small 
cmndhoblas pew np in surt ible situ vious tor 
mrnieulturc = Whaling wd cowting cnta 
ai 5, Uso mad progress 

Ihe macasne prcssur on the home Go- 
veanment for grints of lind became me nv 
nent an] force Lup nthom the Americin sy 3- 
am, by which find, in lots of forty wica and 
ipwiu fs is soll, mstead of bung given, but, 
ut the 1 w price of bout five pound an icie, 
maps, lodzed in i pubhe ofhce, allowmg 1 free 
chor ¢ to all who chose 19 pay a trifling tee 
No better practi able plain has ever been 
levised = In the bubble year of 1824, a power- 
ful Lnzhsh company obtained 2 grant of a 
million of acres, with a monopoly of all the 
cou mmes inthe colony ‘Lhe Colonial Seerc- 
Lary then announced his mtention of abohsh- 
u1,f apa and adopting the plan of relling, 
which was accordingly done in 1830 The 
immediate result was a creat increase of pro- 
duce oud prosperity Although the sale by 
ction was dishigured by secret surveys, re~ 


served lots, and too large sections, 1 let in 


herds and herdsmen who waudered over itsi as landowners a number of persons without 
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interest enough to obtaim grants, affordcd 


them an investment for savings, and en- 
couraged industry and maruiize Nearly 


one milhon sterling was icccscd, up to the 
ond of 1887, which wo adcveted partly to in- 
ternal unprovements nd ) ully to the im 
ortation of destitut Jul uring enugr wits 
Tlis was the commencement ct the strum 
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eects —— 


vincial Grovernment, to the tune of four bun- 
dred and five thousand pounds , and checked 
the ecarcer of the hopeful South Australians 
to the tune of a vast unknown sum, without 
then ever having enjoyed any of the ad- 
vantages, in wages und concentration, pio 
miscd by the author of the theory-—then 
only adv intages bcing, ul the while, a fine 


of emigration whi h he donc much toward»; clunate, a fertile soil, and rich pastures for 
equalising the seace, and dilutm, the convict sheep, none of winch were mvented by anv 
elementin \ustiilia These cinigi ante chicfly | theorist to any ase or country ‘The project 
conmsted during the first ycars,of Dashpors ns] fuled because wives ind concentration appe u 
of the] west clus, the colony itl so Tal cjrotto be rzulate Lim the lcvst by the price 
name i buglind thud wbnghshwoullecn fof lind All prices, fiom five shillings an 
Hoult in, what they called tr amsp ated Dut | wre to three pounds an aaic*h we been tried, 
by d nieces the labouring p pulition begin toj und the result his shown that wazses have 
appreceite the vivant os f vcountry whae been ritha higher im the three pounds an 
ample wises wore pul fia euy wok, mdtaic, (hin im uy of the five sluilings an acre, 


where good land wis che up 
JTad the American plan cf 
small lots and modait qa loan 
tind dy this ton veens Daud tf. daa 
eultiaal populia a would bove 
Dhisbod cu the muni us cass whih dt tl 
pastor dd di tints f Aust | Whoie the 
quantity of cultivat Pla da Wt) wh 
phe por ¢ ntag, 6 compu dwathy sor ons 
quuall Tat the pastor f pr pret rs with Ti 


oc 1 surveys 


the prejudices of slav ownars wer po uo wed 
long servants, by them beam  farmrs 
They wished toda daitey ath  oiboamlts 
aake one prea shoepturt’ In then pro 


t]) vowiie 
rwhih 
nyue toa 


teetive and oa pudive preys 

ansiste Lby aew th ory fe Lb sat 

midco a soit ¢f) Maubenmmne tin 

ki gishition between Po so unt isdl 
Jhe auth act this the ay assum | that at 

ws Cheap Jind, whethar camtel cis dl 


which mak Austiusmec Port of fl ks 
Uh. the patruchs, Psa ml feob, ova 
millous of aches, st cl cl sctti | on com 


Ni tusaip daring, Lb Mao Cokes teniuts in 
otfolh , and he wndatcok, Wo the Govean 
ment would only sell Jand at ov sufhacnt 
price,” to heap wages down to such a fiji 
ag should cioae * mold uni ultur al fans, 
vancyuds, tanks urigiticu roids ¢mals, 
paths, mansions, hecp packs ci hounds ypc 
ture-allcnies, cicate respecttul tcnantry und 
a polished anstoe us,’ 
tiscs of concentrated popul ation 

Lhe theory was very attractive , rt promiscd 
& pew investment for Laghsh capitalists and 
& pew mews of providing for paupers, and 
the younscr xcus of peas at impteleolans ul 


noost) | 


colomies 

Sell the f un diticn of Scuth Austraha had 
woampcrtint eflect upon the wh le asland 
Hoda ult ont hitean theusind cclonists of a 
supa cliss at ampicve Pthe mode of con 
luct ys caiga uth oad while it rmmed hun- 
he ds at eS unded the rec and) imagmatry 
mouts ¢f Australia thiough the Jength and 
fie Uh cf Great bintun It was unfor- 
tunat Ty the means of mducnys the Govern 
ment toruse the five shillings an acre price 
whih dial worhed so well m New South 
Wilks ml the Uae? Stat s to twelve shil 
lm uml one pound, amd ot Jeuding the 
ebrirts to  o mad an spccnhitmy ap town 
bis ml villine 1 ts mauled into streets by 
suvyas yess, but whih taowels never 
t uche 1 

At the same time that South Austr iliawas 
funded colonists from Vin Diemen’s Land 
wore pouring they fh ks und herds mito Port 
Phihp and having tist sct them (o teed, fol 
lowed the cxunple cf the S uth Austr dian 
theorists ound set ty woak to speculite in 
Jind = Lhus, Tetween 1536 amd 1840, two 
new columes, wd twonew y its filled up the 
cost dnc cf Aust lia anl diew a luge 
sticam of emioi ition fi im Pa llind 

In the midst of ll the ex tement cf colo 
nising, feeding C Toasts cverl 1 bp ares of 
onc thousind mails with shop wml cattle to 


With all the advan fSouth Australia and re ule nan town lots, 


th more Gaevermmert sudde dy d cided to 
oi transp tat on to Now oS uth Wales, 
—ai just and wise measwe  tlthou,h sud- 
deny huvedby antl rashly exvecuted,—at 
bou, ‘he mame: of cur home Misgovern- 


landowneis, by 1 using the value of then pos pment m most things to tu 1¢d-tape bonds 
sessions, and oflerims to keep down the wijes} tery tight until they bust, and then to let 
of “old hands’ Anew colony wis tounded, than snip, and make an extraordmary 
on this prineiple—douth Australiv—to which !mciit of it Then the career of Austraha as 
some thousand enthustasts icsoited traded) i fiee colony commenced—bnt 1t commenced 
with each other, and neghcted the woo? hak the almcst uncrsal rum of the ‘ great 
without which, the name of Austiaha woull{fortuncs ” the men of ten thousand a-year 
never have travelled beyond the Colomal/In the mode! colony of South Austral, 
Office and the ciimunal's dock. they had nothing to fall bach on, but land 

After a gamblei’s hfe of between thiee and! to ‘be cultivatcd, and bills to be burned 
four yeara, msolvency checked the career of jin Port Phiip and New South Wales there 
this promising South Austiala, ag a pro- | were the sheep, the cattle, aud the pas- 


lal 
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tures Even these, in 1840-41, were almost 
unsileable, until an ingenious in m discos ered 
that a fat sheep, when worth nothing to feed 
or to kill, was worth from two slullings and 
sixpence to thice sluilings and sixpence, to 
boil down to tallow ‘That puta mimmum 
on the price of shcep and bullocks, and made 
a new export 

In the cnd, which eame in 1841, there wis 
a general repudiition of debt umonz Austra 
liuns, and they started azun Ike the Ad 
voudt Pilctin Ly returning to thar muttons 
The Insolvent Court stupped waacultur ul im 
provements cmptic 1] tme houses and crushed 
p and specul zuions, but had no cflect on sheep 

he cweos yerned, und the flo hs were 11 as 
to be shorn in duc sc on | Wages fell from 
thuty, twents five, und twenty, to sintecn 
and even twelve pounls vycu, with a hut 
wn i food, for shepherds 

In Sydincy there were crowds of cm ints 
domg a shim Tibom test, and receiving 
Government ritions until Mis Clushclm 
whose labows pliy vie at y uti Austr alin 
colonisation, bean by teuhmg the Govern 
ment how ¢ wy 10 wag to provide for any num 
ber, at good wages, by distubutmg them 
through the tare, by tthin) a umy of 
men, Worncn andl challicn and lewins them 
where they were necded, w Lush serv units on 
WIVES 


dhe mine yous between ISH wd 1830 
piesent only one tomuk ull meadent mr the 
prosiess of the Three Golomes > Thu ins 


dent wis the dis ovary, in 184) m South 
Austell tof the ai a st copper mun om the 
would—* Lhe buwae? dhe olny ww m 
the lowest state of dep ssion vey tutine 
with no exports ex pt hhttl wo l—neather 
ee nor ct dit) Wath sr ut ciihculty the 
colont sus lL tweety thousinl pounds in 
five pound shues to purchase the Find under 
which th min wes supp sel to lle Lhe 
results woicen 
ever sip tl 

one hnn ded ml tw uty pounds 


om has lurked the style vhich wool! 


and tillow suppled im the other colonics 
Apuicultur al proda co dorced unl umuhet 
and, ithe pastures of South Asti vay were 
Limited, prosp rity smile Lon e more 

The distr ss which fell upon this country, 
after the railway mimi drove luge num) 15 


ot p isons to accept the posices offercd by 
chive such emigrants sent as suited then 


the Commission rs of Austr dian crown Jin Is 


With the cessation of distress the imefin vtion | 
‘low ‘Lhe same fccling dycetcd the cflorts of 


to accept free passages ceacd to a great es 


tent, and, to use the Colonial Minister's: 
words, the ships were chiefly filled with’ 


“the refuse of woik houss” Impatient 
Members of the Legislitive Council of New 
South Wales called for a tax on the 1¢ 
emigiation of Enghsh enngrants, and were 
fortunitely defeated In May, 1851, 1 1umom 
reached Sydney thu a Calitorman gold dig.rer 
had discovered a gold field within one hun- 
dred and tifty miles of the capital Smgnlauly 
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enough, the seat of this discovery was the 
Bathurst district , the onginal exploration of 
which saved the colony in Governor Mac- 
quartie’s time One ot the richest “ placers’ 
tuins out to be on the estate of Wentworth, 
the explorr of 1810 

Tiom that pcziod until the present time, 
exh month’s news 18 more extraoidmary than 
the last , arelative of Mi Salter (who bulongs 
to one of the oldcst free colomiul fumihes, 
the introduce: of the orange,) found a hundred 
weight of vold.in thit so long unapmieciatcd 
Jump to which we hive alrewy adverted By 
the ist intclhscnce tt seems that a place 
his ben hit upon im Port Phihp distiict, 
neve the second pnt Geelong, where gold 
is to be scaaped up in tiowels full at a time 
The dis ovens so fu, have proved the 
stron hold which lawful order has on a 
duidish popntition How fortunate that the 
ficc institutions, the vbolition of ty usporta- 
tion, the diffusion of jospa) truths, have had 
tine to do then work! Suppose a piuicly 
penil colony hid found this Jold 2?) The ri 
sults would hue beens oancthing to shudder vt 

The gold dijzers ue prosperous and tor 
tunate boy cn Uther wildest dre uns , the hud- 
huled, and stron, backed, are reaping such 
Wis as never wore pad, before, tor digging 
mihcems but the flock owners are runcd, 
md th a orm will ful hardly aad bitterly 
upon thousands = They we reaping, now, the 
fruits of fifty years of selfishness dn the con- 
vi ttime, the flo] own: wanted a shive, hus- 
binds wid fithers wee nothing to him, he did 
not cuc to be te ubled with children on Ina 
station = Fhe small fuumer— the Dungirreé 
farmer ashe wasc ontemptuously termed, from 
an Indium cous cloth worn before Luglish 
mpo»ts hil ¢ mm nc l—wais despised, und 
cvcn hated by the reat flock master, as much 
wapochmy cottie fr cholder w hated neat 
vunino1in Lactind = Bachclor shepherds were 


11 us, the five pounl sh ues,| the favontites among the hundred thousind 
first your have been worth} 
Copper; vie lund sells system, that the purchase 


shecp men Tt 19 the theory of the pound an- 


meoney goes to miport labour to cullivute the 
Jund purchised In actual fact, for several 


years, the gre war portion of the land fund has 


becn derived from the poll tax on stock, and 
rent of pastures on will waste land m the 
mtaior, Which alone produce more than sixty 
thousim] pounds 1yeu On this theory the 
stock owning clisscs have always claimed to 


stindaid , that stindud bemg morally very 
the Colonisation Soccty, which numbued a 


long hist of distmgmshcd names ind totally 
fuled One who thoroughly understands the 


subject has observed, “The best of the emi 


grating classes will not consent to be drafted 
out like cattle , they eapect to be allowcd to 
go im familie, they will not support a sj stem 
which sis, ‘Stup Your father 1» tov old, 
the eldest, John, a ploughman, may go, 
accond son, Charles, a sailor, not wanted, and 
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so on’” The willn to emigrate, and 
readiness to work, with good chat uteis, are 
the only true test. The rcsult has been a 
gient deal of detached Government enugration 
of peaple who left no fami tics behind 
Me gould diseovaries have brought into 
paiuful relief all the dan,ze1o0us detects of the 
éinigation system wa b lias so long been im 
favour with the sclfish and short si hted part 
of the pastoral proprietor In the face of 
the greatest postble damand for about in 
Australia, th working clisses of this country 
show nu inclination to avail themselves of the 
frce passares oflsacd by Government In the 
moan ting, the bachclor vagabond shez herds 
are} aving masta, to whom they are ut ached 
nother by duty now by intercat, they we shep 
heals who hove no wives, noc ttises nor 
gurdens no heifers, to dct an theni aim service 
dhe sheep wander mito the wildaancss , tons cf 
thousands ac bens desticye | for want. of 
cue In vain gontlomen ind thea son, even 
young Cluildien, set to work to per tect some 
portion of the flocks , before this time reat 
year, porhips muflions will have poushed oi 
will have become permancotly deter a ited 
The caperts for 1650 were hitth shert ef three 
millions aud vuhalf Nine denth ct thus was 
wool and coppar all needed) in daatish an ann 
factunes AML Uhe sup aan rity of cu wocd an 
tind fiom carpets to shiwls now re tsayen 
the price and quahty of Austidia woo) 
Bvery shephad gone orgolldsicmy an Ans 
tralia will lowar the wases of Kome woollen 
weaver or worker im Yorkshie Gloacsta 
shure or Worcestershire Dt wall take years te 
repan the comscquences cf prt neslect 
esters an Austrilka wow ropa € 5 6 then 
Shepherds rmaming at then posts «a 
any date, them shephards Children take the 
dathaars’ places 
The gold discoveries willacyolutionise Aus 
tialy dhey wall people it, and m uke at reat 
and powarful But, im the mein tim, thare ts 
Bary and rain im store for thousands ce 
pondent on cxports md aupeits of more than 
thrice millions starbns value between Fnobind 
and Austiiha, cendancced by a discovery 
Which draws, arrest tibly to cartun spots, the 
Jazze loos army of wander. shepherds 
Whom the Government and cmplovcis have 
done then utmost to recruit und caltiy ate 
They ay, now for the * feeble,’ the oll? 
the ‘lathas of long fannles 7 Thev wesh 
they had cucowragcd small farms and sup- 
orted the only remedy tor the Curse of Gold— 
AMILY COLONISALION 


THE PEDIGRIE OF PLPPETS 


eee mee 


— 


Puperts are as old as decut—a vice which 
dates trom Eve and the seipent They cristed 


in all ages, md amongat cyery hind of people | 
and half-ervilised , but it would be | 
,the term for these tunber virgins, “ Wooden 


civil 
tedious to dive into antiquity, and to i#h up 
all that Herodotus has told us of the puppet- 
shows of Egypt, o: to enumerate what 
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hard-teatued and clumey women 
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Lucian, or some one in his name, has said of 
the Syman mannikins, what Aristotle or 
Pindar have alluded to amongst the Greeks , 
o1 what Cicero, Ovid, and Livy have de- 
serilid, im spcaking of the yugglcrics of the 
priesthood of old home ‘The gods of Grecee 
ware puppets, and their pricots pulled the 
strings Even when Chiistiamty began to 
flourish, its doctrines were sought to be 
inculeated through the scnses of the mno- 
tant—and chiefly by cheating them Images 
of sunte—mest ficquently the image of 
the Vugm Miury—were so numerous, that 
the Romish Chuich became, esp cially im Italy 
wid S}; un, onc arse establishment of puppets 
tcheion, ugued the mouks of the dark ages, 
must be symbclised, and the Church of 
loom his never wholly departed fiom the 
ponapl  Indecd, it 18 from the cihgics of 
the Madonna cr Vuin that the term Ma 
romnettcsisdenve L According to Duca, 
the monkish Titi weird faa the puppet 2 
presentitive of the Virgim was * Maile” 
which his tocn tu cd, wath Madonna, into 
M unton: cite 

Wecden saints woe om the middle 908, 
vary much alive to all the anterests of th 
rood mouk thon followers They bent then 
heads, suctched cat than lands, ad winked 
the coves at thea worshippers (they hav 
winkcd ay medan wink o1 two, by the v yy ) 
Whenever bowine bese + on Wankins was 
protit abl Jhevy cven walked out cf then 
wohes —v feat at which the calebi ued be¢ 
Notych Luciuw tc creat uleyt As the 
public of evary wehave beeu aways prone to 


(rood | belnave S what they see wath Chen own cyc 


tasty no means wtomshing to find that tic 
piniucles cf this par pre tie puppet hive been 
stiongly ittest d 
Puppets i that day plicd the most pre- 
muncnt puts im processions Perhaps the 
most vonowned pro chau tm history was 
thit which took place vt the fet of the 
Virgin yn Vaan dins was oo festival im 
moimory of twelve brides, who were once 
up nou time, cutie off by certbun pirates 
cf dinste ‘The most vtractive feature of 
the yrocession consisted of uv dozcn of the 
prettiost zal in Vane , who were fishicn ably 
daessed and were loaded with jewellery, real 
vl mosaic, according to the st ate of the pablic 
exchequer fo ecutic upon these beautics as 
much tmtcrest as possible, they were afver 
Wards comfort ebly martid at the pubhe cost 
The fin woial retormers of Venice, however, 
eventudly curtilcd these sentamcntal splen- 
douip and hunuited tle numba of brides to 
thiee In the course of \cuts, more stringent 
economy suved the dicsses jewels, and doweus 
of even thrie to tht state hve Marys wore 
ut down altogethe:, and puppets substututed 
bhic wit then cited whatever taace of clu- 
valry remaied in the procession, by extending 


Manas,” (Marve dt Legno,) as a nickname to all 
But, how- 


Gharize Dickens ) 


ever unatiractave these wooden females may 
hive been, 1t 1s fiom the Marw di legno 
that descend, 1 a straight line, the veritable 
M wionetts, who—we wil eive them so much 
pronomimal entity—so long figuicd in the 
dramatic representations of Ituy, Spain, 
France, and Enaland, and who we now igam 
brought forwad im London for popular ap- 
plius at the Adelaide Gallery inth Lowther 
Areal 
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Cassandrino, & coquettish old man bordezin 

ou siaty , well powdered, very amorous, and, 
though a layman, made up with the red stock 

ings of a Monsigno. At Milan, (erolamo is 
the principi performe: , v buttoon, who has 
a butt provided tor his wit ma eertun Pied- 
montese clown, whose stage business 1g all in 
the passive voiee, it bung his vocation to suifer 

\t Naples, 2udcenedds and Seo unucerr are 
the wellknown favourites In all these 


These Marys must therefore be 14 nirdud| tow n¢ and throuhout Italy, the puppets not 


w great preal great gi ndmotle is ina duect}only pliy im the street and on the stale, but 
hne of the present generation of Iti} uso im the diwimz1oom, bemg—to use an 
puppets b img out of door performers they}ancuent torm of culozy—as well fitted to 
wort, by more modan tastes, considered | shine in pr auic as in public hfe 

not exrctly respectable Consequently they} Jt we prs now from the Marzionettia of 
Viclded to a polite chiss of purses, whol [ily t» those cf Spam Gn which country they 


traversed the stage an houscs w | vitunate 
ws Diury Lane or Covent Guden when both 
wor uationsl theatres, wth Ac udemuic Jt un 
cuse, OF the seala, the prec of admission 
Vuying tom wbout three-halfpence to three 
pence ‘Lhe puppet show can bowt of a 
copious literature = ‘Lhe fist orth oe ox wcount 
we have cf them as written by Cardin, 
Journe d physteran of Paviv mov treatise, De 
Subtidit ¢ publisho loan the year 1530, ub 
Nurembers the hed pruders cf doll wm 
In dhscussing the cap crete ve auar which 
form the subject of one of his) chapters, 
Cudiun discaibes two vee des or wood with 
which 1 couple ot Siahans vc omplishcd 
purfect marvels of art, by mtkin, them dunce 
upon ot tightrope and perfam wo many 
tours de force as would fill the pockets of a 
dozcn Acrobats 

The lesitimite puppets of th stile of this 
hisher cliss ate not to be «consi lered sticks 
Chem breasts md ko indee |], are weoden 
but then hcadsate formed of » more dignified 
mato, baims modelle L usudly of papier 
mache Cal stuffed linen, or oth t fexrbl 
mera, wus doin the mmutacturc of then 
ans wide ys theyare prursyomted, and 





o by the nume ct /eteres), we find them stzll 
extrem ly popula ont of doors or m theatres, 
vad stull of clette at dese mt Indeed, sv large 
» propottion of the puppets stil wear the 
Costume of anonks, thit they ue often, for 
that reason, culed, espeaauly im Portugal, 
‘Good Brothas” (Soar fictes) Lhe 
miniga: in Spun are scuerally foremnets, 
aipses or po ple of low caste The reader 
of Don Quixote will ranenrber Master 
Petar ant tis yr, with Don Groytcros and 
th fur Mechs niry Kine Marsho and the 
boaperor Chardemaszn the Chastain chav dry 
url Voortsh aibble , for the ront and Lain 
whereof Sancho part to Mostar Pcter, as the 
valu of the puppet forty reds and threc- 
quatears Master Peter, 1 wall not be for 
otton, Wis a liberated sulle y-slave, by nam 
Gines de Pissamonte 

Onc of th first writers who gave au 
account of Spuush puppets war a Spumaid, 
Piancisc > de Ubedia, who published in 1605 


Ifis own jtcitgiudfither hid kept a 
puppet show, und of him Pian isco writes, 
thi so comphte an csttblishment as his, on 


ch so well mounted, bad never before been 
sconin S ville My gre ut-ga andfither way 1 


litth lows of } ilan then hands und feeb}min of the very smallest stataac, scarcely 


cnuble th moto fish viv acously, without the | 
hagid of beams saved with unse asonvble 
somcursvwits Lhe Mationett: of Itily uc 
e:pabk of unsthms Wht mimi mu dane 
thev due Like the actors pruscd by Polo 


tiller than from the elbow to the hand, 80 
that th onl) diflarence between hinscli and 
his puppets, was, thit lie could speak without 
apromptar But, in the matter: of speaking, 
he was first-rate fer his tonzac was 10 well 


nius, they shrmk uot trom ‘treed conmucal,| lung, and lus mouth wis so lirge, that he 


historical, past al, or scene am ivisibl 


but | could @ive ufterance to twice a8 much as any- 
thev eschew the poem unliuitel, ? tor they | bordly else’ 


Lins «complished showman was 


hnow whit the soul of wit as andl ae bricf {the slave cf certain fi ultics, which consume | 


Thar trigcdy, however, during the short 
> ? ? > 
at DRiise. Cee 20 BSA he tee aE oa see dak 


ane wwe a earaw 9 wv awnea anwe ey tem rm 


ee 
They are brillant in opera, imposins im 


tunc! his money , thetrate up ins mules , then toreed 
1 W dase re te 


i ee ee a anel Sr ann Whew 4h. 


witterue wT eee 


bouds belonging to hig show At Laat, he fell 


nulitaly spectacle, overwhulmms im ballet I sic kh and became an mimate of a hospital 
So seductive is then dancing, that the Romim = Wlule there, when at the pom of death, he 
Polit require all wooden legged Sylphid sto became caving mad, and fancied himself one 
be vtined in shy-blue imeapressibles—or then of his own puppets, to wit e bull (for bull fyghts 
Manage? rm quires it, in deterence to the Police bad been a part of his pcriormance,) and that 
crxactions as to Sylphides of fleeh and blvvd he, as a Rill panel was called upon to fight 

In the theatres of particular Itahan towns, with a stone cioss in the hospital yard, 
there 1s, in general, a star among tho puppets, which he belu ved to be a puppet-dog  Ac- 
a leading puppet, peculiat to each town At cordingly, he charged it furiously, aud died in 
Rome the favourite acto. used to be a certain the midst of this delirious battle 
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The Marionnettes admitted mto Spain 
were naturalised, and put to Spanwh Lusiness, 
excepting only Punch. Punch was, however, 


so fur nationalised as to be ennobled and 
adorned with the sonorous atyle and title of 
Don Crnistoval Pulichinds, though lus title 
did not raise him out of the bie society, 
in the market-placc, of dojs and dincmg 
monkeys 

The love of puppct shows in Spun still sur 
vives Liven the most anstocratic grandccr 
with prodigious padigrces, do not deem it 
undigmfcd to fll the puppet theatres Onc 
of the most Miustrious Picnch sae me, who 
was in Spun im 1806, relates that when he 
was proscut at a represcntation of Zeferes, m 
Valencia, the imp waioned and even turbulcnt 
excitement of the audience, half populu, half 
aristocratic, arrceted bis attention no less fox 
ably than the M usonnettes themselvcs The 
piece represonted was the‘ Death of Seneca,’ 
and the hero, by order of Nero was bled to 
death The sticams of blood which flowed 
from his arms were vary cleverly mnitited 
by the motion of «acd aibimd An an 
expected minute closed the pliy On the 
discharge of . mimiature a of utillery, 
the pagan Kije wis ruse to He wen, sur 
rounded by a glory, im the amidst of which, 
to the general suisfiction of the widicnec, he 
provounced, ina tone of cxtram  ponilence 
and devotion, bis adhaence to the Chias 
tian inith 

In Vhance, puppets hal the same found 
ation machgious feding wandecd cur flesh 


and blood dramatic representations had 
throughout Turepe A plas dull a sued at 
Rhenox, so litely as the vear 177 as thus 


set fath “taplination of the Universal. 
Judgment, vTrasedy, by the Sian Ardas, cf, 
Mount Lebanon Das picce will be composed 
of three thousind five hhundied fizurcs in jow 
relict, Which will he mide to slnft wd move 
according to the antontien cf the author, who 
has no otha object mm view thin that of edi 
fying the public by an entertunment derived 
from Holy Wait’ We tind, howeva that 
in the 34. 1554, secular puppets had already 
remuar theatres of then own am many puts 
of Fiance ‘Thon fitst masters of cole brity 
m Paus woe dom and Francois Biivche 
tnther and son, who enlivencdthe times of T ows 
the Pomtceunth Jean Brooch who wis mere 
over a tooth drawer, overciscd his profession in 
comp ny Witham uhable ape, ¢ A di} agotin 
at the toot of the Pont Neuf, neu the Porte 
de Neale, which still exuste 11n1649  Briochd 
however, parted company with his ape shortly 
after this period, and for uvary good reason , | 
the unfortunate animal wis killed by a mad- 
man, naned Cyrano de Bez ric, who tuok 1t 
into hu head that Fagotin was a luhey who 
made faces at hin as he piss 1, whereupon 
the lupatic diew his swerd and ran the ape 
through the body Yet the mistake naught 
have happened to any wvasetble man, not abso 
lutely mad , for, 1m a burlesque poem that was 
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written on the subject, Fagotin us desombed 
as being of the height of a short man; a 
perfect buffoon ; and attired so hke an ove1- 
dressed lackey of the day, that, but for the 
extiavagance of the costume he might well 
have becn taken for one But, though the 
original was saciificed, the name of Fagotin 
survived, and no puppet man, during the 
reign of Lows the Fourteenth, thought his 
‘stablishment complete without an ape so 
culled Notwithstanding Ins loss, Bi.oché 
continued to flourish with his Marionnettes , 
wnd, in the aime ycar that the 7artyffe made 
its first appearince, Brio hé was summoncd 
to amuse the Diuphin and his little court, 
at St Germain He continued there for the 
spice of ai. months, gicatly to his mdividual 
profit Despite ccrtun attempts of no less a 
poten than Bossnct, the celcbrated bishop of 

cay, and tutor to the Dauphin, to “ put 
hin down’ —Brioche contnned to dindle his 
puppets, until, full of years and honours, he 
abdicated in favour cf tus son Princis, whom 
the Poarmians famiarly teramcd Hanchon 
Loe iu has immortalised Fanchon in one of 
his poetical cpietics, addressed to Raeme in 
1677 bt anchon, too, had frends at court , tor, 
when the commissay of police ot the quarter 
of St Germain | Auxerrois prohibited him 
from exlibitmg his Murionnettes im that 
Ixahty he obtuncd an order from the minis- 
tar, Colburt, grantipg him pcrmission in the 
name of the hing to play on the spot he had 
selected 

dull the Briochds wore not without compe- 
(ation for public favour amd the list of than 
divils which we could give woull be 1 
longcne Tut the Muacnnettes of the city 
wor soon Uterwards completa celipsed 
hy the puppets which were annually cvhibited 
in the suburbs at the gic t fins of Saint 
Genmiun ind Sunt Laurent, and the direc 
tors of these cstablishments, emboldened by 
success, went so fu_as to waixye wu upon 
the aesulur theatres and to iweocate real 
wtors with thea Manonnettes They be- 
took themselves to a hibit of burlcsquing 
the Corde Francaue, puodymg its chicf 
preccs, and cxaggcriting the gestures cf 
its actors A lhitcratuie of travesty was, 
theacfore, at this time—vbont cue thou- 
sind seven hundred and — twenty—being 
created for the puppets, to the greut horror 
of the legitimate diama, and to the great joy 
of Paris 

Yor forty years the M uionnettes throve on 
their wat, and when thit wis exhansted, wit 
had come to be superseded by magnificence 
Sieges and bombardnu nts—such pieces as we 
see at Astley ’s—and mechanical marvels, were 
looked to as the chiel sources of attraction 
At length puppets became so much the rage, 
that the great would, tired of merely scemg 
the strings pulled, Look to pulling the strings 
themselves Dancing dolls stepred from the 
show and performed in private life Figures, 
called Pantins and Calotans, were made of 


Charlen Dickens } 


colourcd p wteboard, and were workcd wath 
strings ‘They originated the toy-shop clowns, 
and other poper and string ch uacters which 
are twitched mito convulsions by the children 
of today In Pans, however, a little morc 
than a century ago, sterdv mon (if sterdy 
men ever existed in Pans) ¢iurmed them in 


thar pockets Sige magistrates pulled them 
out during moming visits, and filled up 


gaps in conversation by jerking them strings 
tor reerertion Many epigr ims were needed 
before this folly wis chased awry One of 
them mij be rendered thus 


Ap cple fnvolons and vain, 
Pintan chos then G11 to be 

The unrge well ther hearts may jain, 
Since they are the rcalits 


The Salle Fourrd, cstublished Ly + puppet 
showman, was tiken, a littl anor thin fifty 
his 129, by Audinot in opera singa, who 
wud quartclled with Ins colleagues, and bur 
lesqued them with a sect of puppets, which 
became extremely popul le added to his 
petformince laflets dactwn vv dwuf, and 
other odd things, defining, after a wry, the 
nature of its unusaments by culing his 
theatre the Ambizu Comique ‘Thit name 
the theatre stil retuns, although Audmot 
ufterwarls substitute) children for las pup 
pets 

Mitionnettesin Prance were infact libow 
ing vw bist under v decline | They held then 
ground on the Poulcvurds, whae the mctr 
moipheses ¢f Arlequin ind those of Mul 
boroush (iulbrook) plowed the people 
Sprsmolic cHorts at revival necd not be 
nairitcd nor necd we tell how puppets 
dymg hhadld) sround ino ghostly form, 1s 
“Ombies Chinowses,? moving shidows cist on 
an illuminate! cmitun Latterly there his 
been afunt revival, Ponch is still to be secu, 
on féte diys in the Champs Bly -ccs 

Trwelling home to England, we fmd the 
ongin of puppets diting before the Reforma 
tion, and then maunigement orsin.ting or 
actly in the same manner oo that of then 
prest-manigcd brethren in Lranee and Italy 
In our country, they have usually gone by the 
name of “puppets, which appe irs fist incur 
literature caleie it 1g spelt * popets ) im 
Chaucas “Rime of Sn Topis’? Pry pet 
comes from the Fiitin pupa vdoll The m 
cient fonducss for these litle wtors leaves its 
tiace in the terms of endeument applic! to 
children = The Rom ins fondled then babies to 
the eaclamation “ pepas/”  Lnchsh mothers 
soothe them with “ poppet,”—the old form ¢s- 
pressive of a pure ind sunple pleasure Our 
subsequent more humorous and satirical enjcy- 
ment of M wionnettes lives in the more moder: 
form “puppet,” when we apply it to some 
eee esentatives in Parliament, o1 other person 
who 13 sad to be the mere instiument of 
another’s will 

At the time of the Ehzabethan dramatiste, 
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the name and fime, as such, of puppets was 
established They had also, at that time, 
wnotha very common name—* Motions” In 
the * Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Shakspeare 
uses both woids in a single line 


“QOexcelkent Motion! O exceeding Tuppet !? 


Perumont and Fletche:, also, in the 
Pils 
‘ Nothing but mot cn, 
A popp t pilguan 


And Ren Jonson, in the § Silent Wom in,’ 
rkes Lprccne sry, “ Why, did you think you 
hid muzied 1 statue, or a motion only—one 
of the Ficneh puppets with the eyes turned 
with vowie? Another nime for these 
small chivacters was “Mammets” The sort 
t di ama most performed by the puppets, after 
they hid sot out of Church 1s illustrated by 
v sShowmiun im Ben Jonsons “ Butholomew 
Tu, who sass to his fiends, “O!' the 
motions that I, T wthorn Le wtherhead, have 
siven hoht to, im my timc, since my miter 
Pod*® dict! Jarusilem wis a st utcly thing, 
mdoso wis Nineveh, and the City of 
Norwich, bat the Gunpowder Plot there was 
acetpouny'! Phavc presented that to an 
a htecn or twenty pence imdicnce nine times 
mim vlarnoon — Other puppets took highcr 
Hiechts, ani’ ulins C usu 7 and $ The Duke 
of Guise woaic in the repritory of ‘ tragieal 
puppet plays,’ 01, a3) Dchher say, were 
acted by mummets Lhe Icwitimists im 
Fiancg, thus pinehcd by wooden rivalry, 
went to liw, im Pn lind they took to scoldin. 
That wisin vain She motion men mide for 
them clyes permancnt abodes it Paris Garden, 
on Heltborn Budge in Plect Strect, wt Fith un, 
it Brentford, ind dsewherc , wd people eume 
fron distumces to sec them — Phantiste 
declucs, mm Cynthas Reval,” that she 
woull, as i countiy Sentl woman, keep a 
good heusc, wd come up to town to see the 
M< tions 
When the Puritwns put down the regula 
drama, puppets ese upcd the mterdict , and on 
the restoration of the legitimists, the old 
jealousy of amit wion sticks agaimnat re ol wood 
rdturned with them = In 1075, the two Royal 
Compunes, then plrying tc.cther in Dorset 
Gard ns, petitioned the King to remove the 
puppet show est wlished at that time in their 
northbourhool ,—whae Cecl Street now 
atinds Abcutthe period of the Revolution of 
1658, Punch entered the country Mi Payne 
Collica decliucs his entry to hive been sumul- 
tancous with that of Wilham of O1ingc = The 
“ amusing \ gibond” soon found a hographer 
in Addison, ut the time when he was fellow 
of Magdalen, who celebr uted all his deeds aud 
virtues in a Latin poem 


The glny ot puppts is widely diffused 


thiough our English literature Addison 
and Steele wrote much of them. The fist 


* Captain Pod was one of onr first puppet show men 
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allusion in the Tatler to Tnghsh Manon- expresses a hope, that Punch may be made tc 
netfes 18 m the number publislic | on the 26th choose las eanomcal hours for lis perform 
of May, 1709, where a fictitious predecessor, ance, as ‘ Mi Powel his alwass a fall ecn 
of Punch 1s thas spoken of — Mis Sarabend| egation, wlio vc hue a very thin house 
x0 famous for her mgeui us puppet show, has In the same paper Stccle agan mtroduc 3 
xf up a shop in the Pachun.ge whete she DP contresting las performs ices with 


owel 
sollé her httle troop under the term of ‘joints I thone atthe Opera Animals hid ainnat both 


babier’” Powel the pup pet showmew, is the 
perpetuiul thane cf Stee and Addison Tlus 
autouat of the wee lon w orld acquired a gre ul 
reputation at bath Tt was while Powel was 
delighting his invalid wdicnecs im that an rent 
city that st cle engared with him mm a fieu 
tious Cont: varsy undar the assed | nur 
(whi h he bonowed fiom Swift) of Isic 
bicderstath J would have hin to hnow, 

ys St lesan the Jutler, numb 1 Porty fom 
‘that J can Jook beyond hus wares and know 
very wal] the whole trick of his art ound that 
ihasonly bv these wires that the ove of the 
ep dator as cheated, ant hindered fram 


eecmz that thac moa thew on one cf] 


Punch s chopa which draws it up ind Jets at 
fall, at the dincrcticn of the sud) Powel, who 
stands behind ind plays lam ound makes him 
rpoak saucy of bis betters Ol th dh ens 
of danzuiye m which Punch mluljed St ele 
bptaks an the following number Eww pin 


cipul design wan no doubt, to throw udicule | 


upon the controversy which, at that tame 
ryfed hetween Di Howley and Pishop 
la dal), but by choosing Mr Powcl) ud his 
puppets do dlastiate the quar) he ad 
dentally rendere | good servine t> the cause 
of the Manonnettes After wsertm. that 

all sorts of wo do and wire wor made ta 
the use and Jare t cf man md that he 
has “an unquestion ble ht to fi ame fishion 
md put them t gether awe he plewes Mr 
Powel wo make to say I caller you to» 
Hindle only the € two prcpesttons te which 
our dispute may te reduced —the fist 
Whether Phave not an absolute powa, when 


ever TE phease to ight 2 pipe with one of 


Punch s loss ov warm my fingers with his 
whole carcass! Lhe sccnd whether the 
Devil would not be an Punch, should he, by 
word or decd, oppose my sovereign will and 
pleasure 3? 

This supposed controversy wis vary advan 
tazcous to Powal  faa,in L7LO he made his 
apratunce im London with lus troop rc 
duced by the addition of Doctor F vwstus 
ds sucecas wis such ws to mike his theatre a 
counter attraction to the IJtalan Opera with 
Nacohm as the prnupal singet ii the tol- 
lowing year, Powel established Inmself under 
the httle Piazza, im Covent Garden, on the side 
opposite St Pauls church and here he sct 
up “Whittington and his Cit, agumst “Ri 
haldo and Armida”  Stecle im the hpectator, 
makes the undestaker of St Paul's lay a 
whurasierl complaint against Powel, asserting 
that, since he brought Punch to that locality, 
the undei-sexton has lost his only two custom- 
ers on weeh-daya, who used to pay hun six- 
pence aprece for placing them in pews, and he 


theatres ¢ Lhe sparrows and chafhinches +t 
the Haymarket fly a yct vervire larly over 
| the atanc owl insterl of perch ng on thc 
trees and porforming thar puts these youn. 
| attom either pct imto th ¢ illetics, or put ont 
the cundleg wherea Mr Powch has ss wil 
disciplined haya. thet am the far ft seeme Ihe 
wd Punch dince a minn t tosther Tom 
intaimned however tha Ma Powel res Iws 
[to excel his adversary) som than own wa, 
Wdointista buds a2 dus next opera cf 

Susuna ar dn cence Feta ryed which wel 
be cshilnte | neat we ho with av pur of now 


él ters 
Powells most famens pl vs were Th 
Chilleimth Wood Kine ddindud © Trea 


baconand Pro buna YP Inn Hood md 
att! John | Mcthar Goose ani’ Moth 2 
| Shy te n In the Spe titor, for January 
Wth V7] 1. tos related that a short time 
before the rupture with Paance the Fngloh 
lidis to cerned the fashions from Paria dn 
meins cf ac jouted Duby dicased m the hasht 
afth cc déy,whichwisterw udedoveary month 
to Lend n 

The mest ¢ Jd aated cf Eo ow Ts suecesaeis 
were Fussell amd Chalette Chake th 
danehtear cf Coll y Cibber The Tedy openc i 
trent puppet show mm 1737) at the Lemme 
Court mooJames Street Haymil t, dut 
ha own nduct compelled her to vbinden 
the spoubitiaa md ote tab sarvice with 
har vival, Pusscll who pul bay guines 
ida his steaming between this 
dite wd the commencement of th ragn 
of Ger the Jhnod Panch fouzht dns 
wi to ummense tavont with the public 
In 1763 the Toantocciam came fiom Italy 
ind fluctuatme ow then popularity may 
hue been, it as at any rete eo feather im 
then cap that they excited the yevousy of 
Di Johnson 

Jt more allusions to our English clisued 
hiter ume were requasite tive puppets their 
Itcruy duc wo aumght reproduce Swifts 
ipostrophe to Stretch, the owrc: of the 
Dublin Mationnett« s—quote Puldmgs Tom 
Jones—and show, from on of his earher 


plavs, “The Autlor’s Fare,’ how he ne 
duced bodily upon the stage a puppet show 
culed ‘ The Picasures of the Town” ‘We 


might also tell of the puppets that Burke and 
Goldsmith went to tee m Panton Strect, 
Haymatket, and «{ the argument which en- 
sued at suppe1 , ending with an act of tum- 
bhng by Goldsmith, to demonstrate the 
clumsy vaulting of the puppets, and which 
was suddenly arrested by the bruising of ins 
own dear shin 

Fiom that day to this, the popularity of 


Charles Dickens j 


puppets gradually declined , but “when thmes 
are at the worst, they mend,” says an old 
roverb As we have alrady hinted, an 
English manager has opencd m London a 
theatic ot Manionnettes, which 1g un promises 
to put the flesh and blood pertommers on 
their best lees ‘The new puppet the atre 1s 
elegantly fitted up and perfectly appointed 
Considermg the tiste for fun prevaiuing on 
this country, wd looking back to the past 
jnstory of puppets we see 1cison to expect 
for the present company a gicrit success, if 
tobe shrewdly miunescd The performances 
which have ahbeidy been given hive proved 
n zood beginning We will not sv_ that 
even the most juvemle part of the au lence 
arc cheated into the behef that the puppets 
uc real flesh and blood for thare 4 certam 
hryening indecision when th y make then 
hrst appearance—a spasmodic twibchin. which 
uccompanics than actions ml a somethin, 
between saline and sttrrering m therm de 
putuies, which suglests t» the spect vtors 
that they are not altoscthar voluntary ozents 
Bit this is 4 put of the humour und drollery 
of uch porform inces 

Lhe stisze manaser (“Mi Albany Brown? in 
th Laills) possesses un avdvanti which ts not 
en oyed by the other membars cf lus com 
piny—thit of bene uble t ole to dicyp lus 
yuw to elevate his brows anl to 1 ow witha 
hesititins orice peculru t» Albany bi owns 
C cnsorious spect tors will be prone to uciuse 
him ot occasion il attachs of de/erium treme es 
However like the other puppets, he combin s 
this quibty with v subducd cnerzy—lthe x 
scloino kept down by catraordin ary pressure 
—thit is uncommonly mposing 

fhe dances gesticulite with the mdccisive 
fercon ss of daeamars) They can knock thom 
s Ivesagainst nothing witha tchomence which 
pulp faces un Lsawdust limbs only can uhicve 
There ay one gentleanin who ippews in the 
curse of the cvening, i Monsicar Alexrs 
Movnller whose ¢ ataec/ate uc superb, while 
Wis aplom! cquals anything ever caccate Lbs 
Vests Monsewm Sifflea who dunes a 
sailors hornpipe m a nauticil bullet double 
shuffles hecls and toes ‘splits and rocks 
with wonderful versinulitude Ma Icinoisclle 
tose Chasse as scarcely mfericr gm salty 
tory profiexnes her pirouctte m che of 
the finest things visible «st of the Hw 
muket Suchis ha cnthusiasm for her ut, 
thit, in moments of sublime cacttement, she 
actually pirouettes with both feet im the ui— 
a movement that brings down peals of ap 
pliuse 

Despite the httle peculiarities we have 
pointedsout—peculiarities observable in the 
ughest art of the Foreign Manionett: stage 
—the dramatis persone ot the Adelaide Gal- 
lery give excellent promise Illustrating the 
conventionalities of what 1s left of oui stage , 
 Rberiabe petals reprodueing the commonest 
aults of our worst actors , hitting us in our 
(theatrically speaking) pet weak places, and 
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pointing, besides, the jokes and follies of the 
day, the Manionncttes may render good droll 
service 


CHIPS. 


LON. HUNITNG 


Lox nuntivna T maintain, 315 entitled to be 
considered one of the Ane arts, st undinys some- 
where between music and dinuns For 
“Lally ho! whatever the amply sentimental 
or severely philosophic u cities m vy say to the 
contrary, I chum the honours of a Tousc- 
hold Word, redolent of air, exercise, goorl- 
humour and all the ‘ poetry of motion,” 
which like the fivourite cvenmng gun of colo- 
nisin, orwtors biitons hive “ carried round 
the world’? dhe plump mole fed foxes of 
the neutral ground of Gibriltar have heard 
the jolly cry it his becn echoed back from 
the rocky hills of our lind po sessions in the 
Mcditcir mein, it has stirtled the jackal on 
the mountuns of the Cape, and his red 
brotha on the burnins plams of Bensal The 
wolf of the pine forests of Canids has heud 
it, cCheenin,, on fox hounds to wm uncquil con- 
test, aml so has the dingoe ot Australia, 
creeping, ovcr the olden pluns of Lathurst, 
ind the beundins kh weatoo of Lasm unis 

In ournuive tind Jally hot 71 shouted 
and welcomed in due season by all conditions 
ofmen, by the ploughmin holding hard his 
stuthd colt, by the woodm iw, leaning on his 

we before the hilt tdled ovk , by bird boys 
fiom the tops of leafless trees Loven Doll 
Dumpling, wshe aces the “red rosue flash 
bb fore her market cart, in i d ep banked 
lune stops pomts her whip, wd m 4 shrill 
treble ser amy * Lully ho! 

And when x fall specd the pink, green, 
brown, ant blich couted followers of any of 
the ninety packs which our islinds maintain, 
sweep threush a village, with what mtcnse 
dchzht the whole population turn out! Young 
mothers stand at the doors, holding up thei 
crowimy babies , the general shopkeeper, with 
bis customer adjcunns ty the street, the 
windows of the school are covered with flat- 
tened noses the parson, uf of the aight sort, 
snules blindly, and wavcs his hand from the 
porch of the vicarage to half adozen trends , 
while the surgeon pushes on his galloway and 
joms for hilf mhour, dl the httle boys 
holla in chorus, and run on to open gates 
without expecting sixpence As for the far- 
mers, those who do not jon the huut criticise 
the horse-flesh, speculate on the prob ible price 
of oats, and tell “ Missis” to sct out the big 
round of beet, the bread, the cheese, and get 
ready to draw some strong alt,—‘1n case of 
a check, some of the gentlmen might hke 
lunch as they came hack ” 

It 1s true, among the five thousand who 
follow the hounds duly m the hunting season, 
there are to be found,as among most medleys 
of frve thousand, a certam number of fools aud 
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brutes—mere animals, deaf to the music, blind into 
Jo such men into | 


to the living poetry of nature 
hunting 18 a piece of fashion or vulgar excite 
ment But bring hunting m comparison with 
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lants, cottages mto crstles, ponds 
es The maid of the mu 1s a lovely 
niucess, and the bread and cheese she 
rings (wink, without dismounting, you let 


otha: amusements, and it will stand a severe your thnusty horse drink lis gruel) tastes 


test 
amateur or artist? hive you traversed Grecee 
and Italy, Switzerland ud Norway, m search 
of the puturesqne {You do not know the 


| 
| 


Ave you an ulmurcr of sccnery, an, more dchcious than the finest pate of tor- 


tured goose s liver that evcr tempted the 
appetite of a humane, ant: fox-hunting, poet- 
critic after along might of opera, ballet, and 


heautics of your owrycountry, until, haying champagne punch 


hunted from Noithainberland to ( o1uw all, 


Are you fond of agriculture?) You may sur- 


you have vicwed the various counties under vey all the progress and ignorance of an agni- 
the three a pects of a fox hunters day— the cultural district. im rides ieross country, and 
“moming rile, “the run ? and ‘the return | you my sound the depth of the average agii- 


hom ’ Jac moimmg ride, slowly pacues 
full cf cxpeclation, vour horse pleased as 
yourselt, sharp wid cleu an the gray atmo 

aplicre, the leafless trees and white fum 

houses stand out, the corscous phe want 
ficds raz idly in the nershbourug ti lds, the 
partiidge cowers m the fillow, unda cleds cf 
its own colour, the mist hangs on the hulls 
m tho hous With casera cyes you tike all 
mm, nothing escapes vou you have cast) off 
care for the day Tfow plewant und checs fal 
everything and every cue dookat  bven the 
coke and hens, seratching by the re al side 

have a fitendly au ‘The aan moun rel ircs, 
in favour of your “pink,” his usad grimncss 
A trampng woman, with cnc child it ha 
back anliwo runnime beside her, asks cha 
rivy , you suspect shes an ampostar but she 
looks cold and pitiful, you jive hear vsbilling 
and the next day foc] vlad soudid so Po yout 
mind the well-culty uted Jind Joo) s Le antiful 
Inthe monoteny of ton ures ef turnips, vou 
see wv hundred putas of Pt odish farming 
hfe —wall fed catth, soot wheat creps and a 
ttle barley for beak And not Tess be utitul 
sw the wild gorse covarcd mock never to be 
reclamed To hope when the wary, white 


auitw al mund while trotting fiom cover to 
cover Arc you of v social disposition 2? What 
v fund cf im! amition is to be gathered from 
the aquant ices made returning home, after 
viamous diy, “thaty five minutes without a 
check = In tu word fox huntimg rffords exer- 
asc amd heathy cxatement, without head- 
whes cr heutaches, without late hours, with- 
cut the termde next mornings that follow so 
inany town unusaments Dex hunting di wa 
men from towns promotes v love of country 
life fosters shill courage tempor A bad- 
tempered mu cua never de a good horse- 
man 

lo the at ht mmdid 48 many feelings of 
thankfulness md yruse to the Giver ct all 


oy Owl vase sitting on a fiery horse, sub 


duced te © urajcous chedience for the use of 
win While sary yng vpick of hounds 1anging 
m wudommal thidet with ficree intelligence, 
oO lookin, down en a lite moorlind Jroken 
up tc fatihty by mains shill ind industry, as 
mouschtay wilh on the seeushore, or on a 
Hachlind hill 
Am Tom enthusiast veu awk?) Puhaps I 
And whit dics the [ox think of 1t— 
sh? Idont hnow 1 speak as a 


qn 
do Vou 


herded, bright ceved huntsmin sits motionless Lox Punta 


on his clad white hore, surrounded by the 
pac pack—a study for Landsea 

But, uf the moming vide crcite unexccuted 
cabinet prctircs and unwiilten sonnets, the 
* find > run, the followins along the brook 
intersected vale, up the stecp dill, throuzh 
woodlamds, parks, ind villigcs shewing vou 
In bye ways little gothic Chuiches, ivy covetad 
coltazes, ind nooks of beiuty you never 
dreamed of, alive with stared cattle and hue 
rious rustis, how delahtful tas! And, talk 
of epie poems, read in bowers on at tnesides 
wh wt poet »description of a battle could mike 
the bluod boil in dchaots exvertemcnt, he a 
seat on a long striding hunter, ch uing every 
obstade with fim clastic bounds, holding in 
sight without gaming ay ud on the flying pach, 
while the up of Reynard s fail dis ype ars over 
the wall at the top of the hill And, lastly, 
tired, successful, hungry, happy, the return 
home, when the shadcs of evemng, clusmg 
round, give a fantastic, cutous, nysterious 
aspect to fannhar road side objects! Loosely 
lounging on your » «dle, with half-closed ey cs, 
you almost dream—the gnarled trees giow 


Laps 


PRAGMENI OF A POLI's LIFE 


We bil thee wele me littl book, 
With Ty swect tales ind pleasant dreams 
lalus where kame th Poet these? 
In the sal can pony of trees 
And waterfulls and sticams? 


N tao Fhe entys heavy air 
Made Poetry a drocping tnd, 
Whi se vem, amid the stormy din, 

Singing lus very heart wathin 
(t tames he seareely heard 


Whence did he catch the hues to paint 
Phe evening shy, the Clouds soft fold? 
Snre, oer the pages t uched so well, 
Seme moonhghts trembling alver fell? 
Same sunset sprumbled gold 


He painted but the dear lost skies, 
Neath which in cluldhood he had plav'd, 
And Love and Memory oer them tlicw 
A glory Natme never knew, 
Wathout ther holer aid, 


Char on Dickens J 


He tells of rich and stately halls 
Did then, the Poets litetime pags 
Where Panting flushed the ude of thought, 
And Sculpture Arts fur moonlight wrought 
On Fancy » crystal glass ° 


In one bare room he nightly learne 1 
Hew P verts can Lrms the deal 
Of Geamus with Ing iron f> ¢t 
How weak upon the haven strar, | t 
Ave hands that stuhke f r breal 


And wherefore thus in ¢y 15 tal 
Does hie a littl chill p aitray 
And when he draws ano oodon fur 
Why has she alwivs 5 ft Liown bur, 
Aud yes ft twiheht gras ° 


Icy sown dear studics tan ht bis ey 
Ih se gentle pr tir s thas t stl 
Th one fusn th fia wat 
Sh sesunte ns fthe 1 ude thf 
Lhit sparkled Lut te fa le 


Antwler f re, to the zrave slow | 
Do thus bis spints cbilhen¢ ou 
Ar Lalucst Lieathe the an cf] wt 
‘Yet cv iat the last are given 

\ hfe of fresh 11m 
The fancy socthed ex] vast UE 4 
Wi on Death ss owat 7 ti lit) 4 
And hoaoichee Vo oar Liyydtar Plied 
Was but de cuns nih lt Ulead 
Jliat kin Ucs whale it di s 


Lov curtained np its last gent 2 ff — 
Alas ho sl ull disser U1) well 
Asn, {murtl vspakhig jest 
Pad {1 the t mt thatew head ¢ 
Whnon thing else would s 1 


We tint thee grit Uy Inttl le 
We Ue lasp thy fathiul tT aves with ¢ id 
Phy masta shulday | oma,e top 
And weudth and] ououructly re] 
Apylaus fh my un, anl 11 
Too lit The lv s that berutl 1 
His hf thy hanlwissl wt sav 
God ty the t uch f Wemory, 
1 nusen 2 hits heartstrings t 1 Tents 
Lherctore, what oe. thy] n outst 
Ge, cast th micu dis pave 


MONSIEUR GOGOS 


Turnrr 1s, m the {imous city of Puns, be- 
tween the Champs Llysces ind the Park of 
Monceuux, 1 stiect callud the Rue Mures 
monsl When we were novices in the Lrivia 
or art of walking the sticets, of Pats, und 
consequently cred lke lost sheep thercin, 
this Murcsimonisl was to us a harbinger of a 
discovered teriitory , for when we found it 
we found a clue to the intricate maze of 
thoroughfares we weethreading Muesmonisl, 
or, as, in the 11 nocence of our hearts and our 
then impeifect French, we were wont to call 
it, Mirilymonizzle, led, or seemed to lead, to 
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every place of note in Pana It adjomed the 
Luileries , 1t was had by St Honoré, 1t was 
over-against the Boulcv wis, it was the way 
mto town, and out of town It led into the 
ltue de la Pepimiere , it conducted the way- 
fuer into the Rue de Courcelles where, stand 
ing halt way between one of the slaughter- 
hcuses, the Abattoir du Roulc, and the hotel 
winlom occupud by Queen Maia Christina 
of Spun was an establishment with which 
we hwe at present more particularly to do 
Tlug wis the Pension Gogo We were | rought 
up by M Gogo 
We were for 1 long time brought up there 
In consideration of a sum of one thousand 
francs, pud quartaly, we were imstructed m 
the usual binches of v polite cducation— 
1 oudcd lodgcd, nd washcd Moreover, the 
Pension Gog) wis a schocl of ewc— 1 suecur- 
side 93 1t in called, to the Collcre Bourbon, 
new Lycee Bon wute, which did not receive 
th wales and, nom the Pension to the 
( olleze woowere duly conducted (when suf- 
fiaently adv anced in our hum unitics to profit 
by the colle sate course of mstruction), ret wn 
ng to cu meus it stated periods 
Ihe prospectus cf the est ibhishmeut (printed 
on suporfire paper, with gilt edjzcs) stated it 
{to lx situcted “in the midst of vist gadens, 
wd oichit ts filled with the most delaous 
fiut We contess that the vistness of the 
udens and the dchuousness of the fruit were 
of no very special benefit to us boys , for they 
beth belonged to as ill tempered a market 
gudener 19 ¢ver wore 2 stiaw hat and carried 
asculct smzham umbr Ila, and who let loose 
ficrce inistiffy at us when we were bold cnough 
to seule hin wall to rece ver lost tuts or shut- 
thecckhs, who milcaously whitewashed his 
peaches ind nect uines, i ordcr to render 
them niuseous to om taste, after we had 
Icen ut the trouble of stealing them, ind who 
wis notoriously suspccted, aud wis, we verily 
beheve guilty, of the cold blaoded and cow- 
irdly ferocity of pliemg lage cat’s head 
ippls md juicy jargonelle pears as decoy 
duchs within our reach, which were filled with 
jalip ind turtar emetic “ The house, o1 rather 
the chate vw,’ (the prospectus went on to say) 
covercd a large extent of territory, nd was 
adjomcd by beautiful pleasure grounds” In 
good sooth, 1t wis a spacious range of build- 
ings, (for we had fifty | oardeis, or aternes, and 
upw rds of a hundred ertes nes, or dy boys, to 
wconimodate ) arranged round 2 good sized 
gravelled squarc o: play ground onc side of 
the quidiangle being formed by the m wters 
house , the side opposite him by the boundary- 
wall, sepirating us from the morose market- 
girdener, and the two latcral ones by the 
school 100ms and dormitories of the boys 
Straight, as we wiite, 1ises up before us 
portly, bass-voiced, important, and iflexible 
(though dead and cold these half dozen years), 
the master—durecte 41, he was called—of the 
pension, M Napoleon Gogo Large was he 
in person, black of har, whiskerless of 


~~ 


a 
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[Conducted by 
countennnee, stern of mien. Jle wore shoes, | first class. We remember him well : incorri- 
and was addicted to atrongly perfumed snuff, | gibly anuffy, inconceivably dirty, prodigiously 
Ll» never taught us anything himself; but Jearned. He positively eat hooks—grasped 
would come in while we were droning over them fiercely—knawed ut their leaves and 


our lessons, and heten, with lis head cocked 
a little on one side, aud with hie fat finger 
gontly scratching one car, as though he hnew 
all that had been sad, and even all that was 
coming. We thought lim a monument of 
learning, wisdem, and wit; but we have 
grown sceptical on that subject now, and are 


cavers—wrenched the learning from them, as 
it were. Hehad a greasy old Homer, printed 
at Amsterdain, in sixteen hundred and thirty, 
on which he constantly sat during school 
hours, which he read, or rather devoured, in re- 
creation-tine—w hich he hugged cunvulsively 
under his arm at other seasons—with which 


very much atranl that we should not be wn-/ we are seriously of opinion that he slept. When 
just to him if we were to say that he was athe eaplained a passage to you, he pinched 
gvod-natured, decently mtelligent, but some- vou fiercely, or twined his long fingers in 
whet dhterate man (striving, however, to get your gaiments. He was dreadfully unshaven, 
the best masters for his boys and to do tis duty and his long, unkempt, greasy har, fell strag- 
by them generally). He reprimanded us ocea- | glng over the collar of a coat that was more 
sionally ma loud sonorous voice, pulling our | greasy still. Tt wall be along time before we 
ears and rapping our knuckles; but he never [shall forget hua, his learning, his dirt, his 
beat us without a cause, nor Htarved us, nor scared cagcr face, and his large gold spectacles. 


cheated us ; and the remembrance we have of 7" 
him now, has more of love and of rewret about | aspect, though 


it than of the fear, and horror, and dincust 
with which the bare recollection of a sehool- 
miagler msBpIres us sometimes 

M. Gogo was imarmed. his wife was a 
large, vulgar, tender-hearted, industrious, 
Normandy mation, who physicked, scolded, 
pett ed, and took eare of the boys indefativably.. 
Though her hashbaud was rich, she had not | 


° tender heart, for all his fierce 
and the boys loved him, The 
yieat Gogo was gentle with him ; and Madame 
Grogo forbore to seold when he lost (as he was 
always losing) his pocket handherchicf. Once 
we wore telling Lim, an our boyish way, what 
ont sea of human happiness wag: a pretty 
winte cottage, green trellis work, a vine, and 
aflower-garden “LT have possessed them,” he 
sid; and the gold -pectaecles were dimmed, and 


the alightest pride, were i not that, indeed, of two rivulets meandered down the dirty cheeks. 
owning that her parents were small enl-' He took us, we remember, too, one whole 


tivators——peasants, in fact—nem Caen Twice hohday, to visit hig mother, a grand old lady, 


a-year these good peuple used to pay ber a 
visit. the father, a mev-harred, apple-faced 
agriculturist, ino a eap with a green shade, 
gold ear-ines, an Caborately cma oidered 
blouse, and sahot» + Pthe mother, a regular 
“ bonne femine de Normendee,” mm coarse-ribbed 
worsted stoekings, a lace apron, a Normandy 
cap, or cauchoise, of astonishing loftiness, and 
bearing the never-failing umbrella, The days! 
for coming were the Jour de fan, when M - 
Gogo invariably presented Ins father-in-law 
with a loaf of white sugar, and Madame 
Gogo's fale day, on which oecasion the old 
lady never failed to bring her daughter her 
patron saint in gilt gingerbread The head | 


atoaoaical spinning wheel, and with hat 
glossicr and whiter than the flax she was 
spuming Some dim recollection have we of 
some half uttered sentences, wlich, putting 
thus and that together, as boys will do, 
created an impression on ovr mind that he had 
another name besides Theénard—a name as 
poble, perhaps, as Noailles-Noailles, or Rohan 
Rochfort; and that fire and sword, the 
mullotine, and an unthankful prince, had 
hed something to do with his unhappimess, 
las Jearning, and his dirt, 

My, Lacrosse reigned supreme in the second 
classy, Fle was a sealy, hard-featured, angular 
sort of man, full of hard geometrical probleme, 


of the Pension Gogo had also a daughter—a! whieh he was always working out on the 
comely raaiden, with whom we were all, of large Class-room black board, for our edifica- 
courny, desperately in love; but who, to our tion, and in secret, on bits of broken slate, for 


reat grief, became a Seur de Charité. Also, 
1¢ had a son, a brown-faced little ragamufiin, 
called Desiré, but generally known by the, 
name of ® Lily,” on the /vews a non lucendo | 
principle, we cil ee We used to admire 
with foud fear the Spartan impartiality of 
M. (ogo, in pulling Tily’s ears, placing 
him on a bread-and-water diet, and causing 
him to stand in the corner whenever he had 
rendered himaelf liable to thuse penal in- 
Motions. 

‘We had three resident masters of the three 
different classes of the school, and a classical 
master, who saw that the boys got up their 
college exercises, and atte to them 
rally, Mf. Thénard was the master of the 


hisown., In his geological formation, chalk 
had decidedly the best of it. His fingers, 
hair, and costume were always thickly pow- 
dered with that substance ; if a boy offended 
him, he chalked his name up on the wall, or 
behind the door; if he wished to instruct 
othera, or to amuse himself, be still continu- 
ally chalked. 

The third class was governed by a mild 
man, whose hair was red, aud whose name 
was Mouiflet. To his care were confided the 
very little bove—the moutaros, as in the Pen- 
sion Gogo we called them. He disliked 
tuition, and was reported to have wept be- 
cause his parents would not allow him to be 
apprenticed to a hair-iresser. He endes- 


Charles Dickens J 


voured, with laudable though unrewarded | 


perseverance, to cultivate a moustache ; but, 
after nine months’ endeavonrs, failing Jament- 
ably, he resigned his situation, and we saw 
Lim no more. 

As to the classical master, M. Galofruche, 
the less said of him, we are afraid, the better. 
He was a acholar of considerable acquire- 
ments, ut erratie to the extent—so the 
report ran among the hoys—of having his hats 
eurled, and of going to bails every nivht (he did 
not sleep within the walls of the Establishment 
Gozo). De was continually humming refrains 
of vaudeville couplets, when he should have 
been attending to our seanning, MM. Gogo 
ouce discovered a erushed rose and a billet 
dowr on pink note paper. between the leaves 
of his Greek Gradas ; 59, between these and 
other misdeeds, he ename to shame. Contra- 
chetory rumours were current as to what 
became of him after lis Heeira or flight (for 
he bolted in debt to lis washerwonman, and to 
several of the senior bovs), Some averred 
that he had become a tight-rope dancer at 
one of the small Boulevard Theatres ; others, 
that he had offered himself as a substitute for 
the conseription, and had joined the banner 
of its country m Algiers 

There were, hesides these masters, or pro- 
Yexseurs, as they were more politely styled, 
eertam unhappy men, called peows, martyrs, 
whose lamentable duties consisted me wateh- 
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words, “God-dam,” and “ Rosbif ;” to both of 
which they persisted in attaching significa- 
tions mee irreconcilable with their real 
meaning, and which they dchghted in applying 
to us, as a species of reproach for onr Bri- 
tannie origin, personally and offensively. 

The dancing-master’s name we forget ; we 
remember him only as “Cours de danse,’ he 
being in the habit of inundating the columns 
of the newspapers, and stencilling the walls 
of Paris with an avnonnecement bearing that 
heading He had an immense golden or gilt 
gnafl box, and told us, in the intervals of the 
Pastorale and the Cavalier seul, genteel anec- 
dotes of the aristocracy, and particularly of a 
mythical personage, one © Kin,” the friend of 
the Prince Regent of Britain, and tor a long 
period of tune the arbiter elegantiarum of 
Britain We eonjecture he must have meant 
Edinund Kean. He, Cours de dirnse, was a 
worthy man, and had an evcellent: method of 
teaching a boy to waltz well. Le waltzed 
with the patient himself, and whenever he 
made a false step, trod ineaorably on his toes, 
So at last the boy got sore and gsure-footed. 
Kammeron, the professor of music and singing, 
only merits a passing word, He was remark- 
able for wearing orange-coloured pantaloons, 
and was insifferably vain. We rather liked 
him; tor so soon as he sat down to the piano, 
so ste was he to brirst forth into een and 
instrumental Wustration of one of the hmru- 


{ 
ing the hoys duiime their hours of recreation ;;merable romances he had composed ; and 


in accompanyimg then when they went out 


while he pounded and howled, we played odd 


mulking, and seemy that they did not eat too | and even. 


much sweet-stwff 5 in conducting them to bed, 
to the bath, and to church 3 mm faet, in beme 
ther assiduous overlookers, guides, philoso- 
phers, friends, and slaves. They had a hard 


life of it, those poor eed ae men, mostly | 


of some education, bul without means ; they 
tyrannised over the little bows; they suc- 
ewunbed ignomnnionsly, and ermeed dolefally, 
tothe bigver ones , the director Gogo snubbed 
them; the putner of his joys openly and 
blatantly bullied them. They were the un- 
¢lean things—the Parias of the Ponsion. 
Pardon us, oh reader! if we liave been 
somewhat too difluse regarding the executive 
staff of the establishment. Dut from = the 
men ye shall know the things. Let us linger 


for a moment to give a Ine to Jugurtha| 


Willoughby, LL.!), Bachelier-es-Arts of the 
University of France, and Professor of the 
Hneghsh language and literature. Ie came 
twice a week, and was the English master. 
We looked at him as something connected 
with dome, though he had been in France so 
long, that he spoke French much better than 
English, and could even have taught, we think, 
the former language better than the latter. He 
had a sufficiently numerous class, the mem- 
bers of which were supposed to study the 
Hnelish tongue in its most recondite branches, 
but whose progress in the Anglican verna- 
eular appeared to us always to stop at the 
enunciation of two simple and expressive 


‘of tone. 


Our daily life at Monsieur Gogo’s! First, 
there was the Bell. A dreadful bell it was. 
Loud of utteranee, harsh, jangling, flerco 
We hated it; for it rang us to bed 
the first night we were left at school—a night 
daguerreotyped with pamutul minuteness, and 
marked with the blackest of stones, in our 
and in most boys minds, The woful change 
from the soft couch and gentle nurturing of 
home ; the gentle hands that drew the cur- 
tains; the kind voices that bade us good 
night; to the hard pallet, damp, mouldy 
atmosphere, bare floor; the bedtellow who 
kicked you, and deprived you of your legiti- 
mate share of connterpane ; the neighbour who 
pelted you with hard substances; the far-oif 
boy in the corner, who reviled you and mocked 
you sorely, not through any special deed of 
‘your own, but because you were a * new boy ;” 
and in the morning the cruel belj,—-ding-a- 
ding-long, ding-n-ding-dong, it went ruth- 
lessly, remorselessly, unceasingly, as it seemed. 
Jt hung close to that portion of the wall 
fuliched: by our bed~head ; and at five o’clock 
every morning, summer and winter, it woke 
us from dreams of mothers and sisters far 
away in the British Islands, to the stern 
realities of a strange school. It pealed again 
in five minutes, to remind us of the necessity 
for getting up (as if we ever could forget it 
after hearing it once); and again in three, 
after which time any boy found in the dormi- 
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tories was punished Pasa over the moist lava- 
tory, where, shivering, we endeavoured toturn 
indomitable taps, and to imollify unaoften 
able suap Paas over the fixe mimutcs past 
in the refectory for prisycrs (how sincerely, 
though undevoutly, we used to wish it was 
for breakfast, wlie1e a Vitex noster, an Ave 
Mania, and a Pro pece itin were sad hy the boy 
who had ifin rotation to do 80) Pass over 
these, and come with us to our class roc ms8— 
long, bare, dexk furmshcd, map hun, g dicrics 
the oulv difference Ietween which 
English scl cl rooms was, that the mastas 
had pupils instead of desks, and thit one cx 
tremify of the apartinent was ¢ anished with 
ahuge black bomd called the 6 ¢+Alesu, on 
one aide of winch hung a sponge fistened to a 
King, and on the other a box of pices of 
chalk * 

We confiss we nevar could minage the 
before brcakt wt lessons to which, from six 
till eqght, we wore duly doomed In summer 
we sighed tor arunin the fields , in winter 
the attention due to ow Caosus and Virgils 
ww wolully disturbed by attunmpts to keep our 
fingers wartmned by blowing on them — There 
was a stove sittrited vary uearly ut the oe co 
post of honour of the class, wd we ue afraid 
that om occasional clevaticn to the post of 
“ firat boy 
warmth than t> our love of lcaruing At 
oh bao ad mote, though biiefer, praver—we 
adj 
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H 
wis due mom to our love of 


[Conducted oy 


entuies , they made tavige forays on us from 
solitary portes cochéres, they flung ofienmve 
missiles at ur, and splashed the malodorous 
contents of guttcrs im our furs) Their prin 
erpal cnnuty to us, We sup, ose Way caused by 
our not having holks mm cur ti users, a8 they 
" 

The class rooms at ecile¢ vere very hhe 
our Cliss 200m it achuvl, ave that there 
wore vo desks and we wrote upon cur knecs, 
and that the musters wore squire Hack caps, 
uid long gowns, somewhat resembling thos 
m which ue appuclied the ver ers of om 
angent md veneralle cathe lh Is Here, at 
college, we asked, from rine till twelve, f 1 
what soft youth Pyirha decked hex golden 
hair fwe capressedd our indijnati nu at the 
conduct of the futhless shepherd Pars, 
we despised the ostentition cf Persian imi 
mifmence and we porfcrme] these curious 
mdointr ate feits of tumbling with Greck 
vols, which aways ramind us now of thre 
ca1obuic gentlemen in sp ing) s and c tton 
diiwers who tic themselves int) knots ind 
twist thomeaelyes in the boa msti tot mm 
ner tbout the legs und bickhs ct chins At 
twclve we went bich again to the P nsion 
whac we mude brevkfast Nemloar Iwo cf 
hot meat, vesetables fruit, with the f with of 
a bottle of wine f reuh boy then zlay 
till two, school oc licge til five 1 a t) 
dinner where we hal pretty much the same 


ourned in joyous file to the rcfectory, (port of r¢past iw meal fast Numba Iwo, 


where to cach boy was served a capacious 
bowl, holding about a quart of hot nulk, into 
which was poured about a gull of coflee With 
this we were entitled to take htaally asmuach 
bread as ever we choac , large hunches of the 
ateff of lift, cut from loaves ‘iw a slione 
resemblance, 1 siz¢ and shipe to cut wheels 
beng assiduously handed about m baskets 
Twenty minutes were allowed for this me al 

then followcd a scamper m the pliv ground 
till anne o clock, When the day boys arived 
the muddle aged boys into then respective 
clasaca, and the collegians to the ( ollezc 
Bourbon, which was in the adjacent Rue St 
Lazar, and approached, of coursc, through 
the never failing Miresmonisl We were too 
closely under the surveillance of our pec ns to 
turn our short daily voyages im the ataccts to 
any advantage in the way of purchasing tor 

hidden daimties, visiting waa work shows, or 
indulging im any of those eccentricities mm 
whith it is the nitur of boys, when ‘ out of 
bounds, todehght Indeed, we should have 
preferred, on the whole, perfurming the daily 
Jouneys to and fiom college in cariiages , 
for we were, on most occasions sadly harassed 
and maltreated by hosts of the httle blach- 
guard boys—those long-haired, short bloused, 
ragged uichins, the gamens de Paris They 
lay await for. us in shady places and dark 


* We speak of thi bisck board, as peculiar t> Tronch 
sohools ag it was ad ren years ogo but ats use is be- 
coming very aral now in cag oh n places of edacation, 
especigily in conducted on the Peatalozzian system 


with the addition ct soup, checse md a 
lager allowance cf wine (etm 0 Lan nize) 
be at understood = Aftar dinni we plod 
until seven = jot up our cvercises for next 
day until mine, then, aftr iuncther Pita 
nonter Ave Muni and Pio peceitis, wont 
to bed 

Of course, we grumbled obeys always 
will—cven men ocersionilly will We threw 
out scornful insinuations respecting the qua 
Ity of the soup One cf our middle ag d 
boys avcrred that he had seen with his 
own ejyc4, FPrangom, the scrvint fling up 
the wine bottles it the pump = We erumbled 
atthe esss or lentils on BFardays and fist 
daysa, wt the quality of the bread ut the 
Wltemp 1 of the masters at the length 
ot the lessons, vt the brevity ct the play- 
time Let putting the Pension Gozo in com 
parison an some lughly respect bk, and 
even eapensive (and of course aristocratic) 
establishments for the education of youth m 
this favourcd 1sland—reme mbciing the “stick- 
jiw pudding,’ “resurrection pie,’ sour table- 
beer, and hound lhe tre itment boys occasion- 
ally meet with in Albion the free—it strikes 
us that we were really not badly treated in 
the victuallng line and that we had not 
much cause to grumble 

There were three remarkable chan.cter- 
istics of the Pension Gogo, to which we would 
wish to call attention, yea, three marvels, 
which deserve, we thik, a hme aptece The 
boys seldom, if ever, spent therr pocket-money 
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m the purchase of saccharine or savour 
edibles, as 18 the custom of our Enghsh yout 
todo Secondly, each boy brought with him 
a silver spoon and fork, and a holder for his 
‘aile napkin, which, muradile dictu, when he 
left rere returned vo him! Thirdly, mm the 
whole of the Pension Gogo thie were to be 
found nor birch, nor cane, nor st1 ip 

The school was managed entuely without 
coiporal pumshment In the three years we 
were there, a few boxes on the ear may have 
been administered in extreme cies, a few 
el of ears may have been pullcd, and one 

, we 1emembe1, who wis extraordinatily 

contumacious, was, by the Principal, solemnly, 
though softl), kicked from the class-room 
But we had no daly—howly—exhibitions of 
torturc, no boys writhing undu a savage 
cane, no counting the weals on your arms 
when you went to bed, and declarmg you 
could bew thrashing better than So and so 
We dont know whether these things are 
really “better managed in France,” but we 
ave1, that afterwards, when we were beaten 
hke a dog, at an Enghsh school, we prefirred 
the system of the Pension Gogo, where v hun 
dred and fifty boys were keptin order without 
beating 

You arc not to suppose that ut the Pension 
Gogo there were no punshments There 
were divers pams and pondties to which 
icealcitrant boys were I ible Tincs bad 
marks, imposttions, deprivation of recre ition, 
were among these lor sraver offunces the 
culpuit knelt on a form, or m vcorna, which 
to us seemed ridiculous ind not salutary , for 
the‘hnceling onc gener ly cmploycd himself 
in making hideous giimaces at us, or at Jus 
instructor, When thit sizes bach wis turned 
She adtino ratio requm, the peiue forte et dure, 
Was Incirecr ition im ob jrim apartment combi 
zuous to the wine calla, culed the Cove 
where birad and wit wis the dict, solitude 
the adjunct, md of which dreary Ie sends of 
spec ties md wits wae cunent Ihe punish 
ment, however, which we most dreaded wis 
the duly bulletmn—Bulletin / ebdomadarre 
‘Lhis was a ccremony which took place cvery 
Saturdav afternoon, at dinmertime — Lhe 
Principal Gogo, just as we hid finished our 
soup, and were prepuing for an onsliught 
on the dowdlr, would tortity himself with 4 
huge pinch of snuff, and read fiom a prper as 
long at d 4s ommous lookiug as wm inn rcchon- 
ung, or a bill of-costs, the register of our con 
duct, our studies, ou progress dui ing the week 
Whin the good boys’ names were mentioned, 
with favourable comments on their rectitude 
of conduct, they simpered ove: their meat, and 
cat tha victuals with blushing sitisfaction 
But when it c.me to the turn of the idle, the 
contuimacions, the naughty boys, how they 
wiithed—how they groaned! Marginal re- 
ferences as to their imeorrigible disposition 
were inscribed on the Bulletin “ Abomt 
nable,” “execrable,” “msupportable ,” these 
were chalked agamet thew names, or thun- 


dered at them by the indignant Gogo. The 
Bulletin hebdomadawe spoilt many a boy’s 
dinner in our time , for that we can avouch 
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THost who visit the metal works of Bir- 
mingham natwally desire to hnow where 
the metals come trom, and especially the 
precious metals Among the materials shown 
to the visitor, are drawers full of the brightest 
and cleanest gold , and ingots of silver, pure, 
or slightly staeaked with copper We have 
handled to-day an ingot which contains, to 
ninety two ounces ten pe un) weights of pilver, 
seven ounces tcn pennyweights ot copper We 
ash whcther the gold comis from California ; 
but we find that 1t has just anived—fiom 
% much nearer place—tiom a rcfinery next 
door We heu hae praise of the Californian 
gold It 18 so pmwie that some of 16 can be 
used, without 1etming, for second-1 rte articles 
Some small black spechs my be detected in 
it, ecrtenly, though they are so tew and 80 
minute, that the native gold 1s wrought in 
Jar ze quantities But what 2 this neighbour- 
ing rtnuy! Whence docs it obtuim the 
metils it icfnes? Lt us go and see 

It isa strange murky place a dismal en- 
closure with ugly sheds, and yards not more 
amecahletothecye Its beauties come out by 
degrees, as the undeast anding se to compre- 
hend the affairs of the estvblishment In the 
shcda, are ranges of musty-looking furnaces, 
some cold and g iping, others showing, thi ough 
ereviccs, red signs of fire within Lhere are 
pues of blocks of coal, of burnt ladley and peels, 
und 2ivulets of blickh refuse, which has tlowed 
out from the furn wes into sate beds of red 
rand =JIn a special shed, 14 a blick imoist- 
looking heap of whit appcars to be filth, 
battened into the shape of 2 large compost 
bed A man ws fillmz a burrow with this 
commodity, nd smoothing 1t down with lov- 
ing eire And well he may, for this des- 
picible looking dirt 1s the Californie of the 
concent Here w then gold mine and their 
silver mine ind thei copper mint In another 
shed, 18 umull stone on ed_e, revolving with the 
post to which it 1s hxed, to (:ush the material 
which in to he culemmed In the yard, we 
ae heaps of s oria—the shining, heavy, 
glassy-looking f1 iments, which tell tales of 
the prodigious heat to which they have been 
subjected We sce picks, and more ladles, 
and lanterns, and a most sordid looking 
bonfire A heap of refuse is burning on the 
stones , old rags, fragments of shoes, cinders, 
dust and nuls—the veriest sweepings that 
canbeimagmed Something preciousis there , 
but the mass must be burned to become 
manageable The ashes will be swept up for 
the refinery 

But what 18 1t that yields 


gold, and silver, 
and copper, and braes? What is 


that heap 
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ef dirt m the shed? It i the 
awer pg of the ingham manufactories. 
What economy! In afl goldsmiths’ shops 
cvery cffort 16 made to sive all the filings, and 
a minutest dust of the a iula used at 
are swept, and cverything recoverable 
is picked — Lact the mpi pee lops 1s 
sy Maer to ae rcfincia, that they pay, ay 
pay lugh, fer the scrapings, swec pings, anc 
poking of the work-rooms A cart load of 
Gut ows taken fron a fork-and spoon manu 
factfry to the refinery, and paul for on the 
Axtant, and the moncy thus reccaved 13 onc 
of the acgular items in the buoks of the con 
ain Porhapsit pays the wages of one of the 
woikmen Another establashmentacccives two 
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that ther circular rims are only seen by bemg 
looked for ‘et, one little ortfice, at the bach 
of this furnacc, shows that even this heat can 
be exceeded ‘That onfice 1s a point of white 
heat, revealid from behind We do not see 
ithe metal in the crucibic, tut we hnow thatit 
114 aunmering there 
Que mort oven w opened for us—the assay 
furnace, which is at a white heat As the 
ginallest quantities of metal serve fur the 
assay, the crucibles are here on the scale of 
dolly’ tea-things The whole coneein cf that 
sm allest furnace looks hkeapiretty toy butt 
MN AVELTY seligns matter—the work 1 doves, 
jand the values it deturmunes 
Fhe met ils, which 1un down to the bottom, 


hundicd pounds a yeu foridssweepmga (tas in the meluny furnaces, aro scparated (the 
woulh avting these methods mcouceras which gold and silver by aquatorus), and cast in 
aut fomeshing, aud wiluch have be nz nsed to jamoulds, ¢ ming oul as ingots, or, m fia 
Q& prosperous condition by pains aad care ,{inents of any shape they may have pleased to 


loss flourohing people may be put in the 
way Of sumilar methods for mstan ¢, how 
good at would Jc for farmers if amstcal of 
thinking there wo osomething voble ma disre 
gud of tafling economy they could sce the 
wisdenm and beauly ol an ¢ enomv which 
hurts nob dy, but benciits everybody! It 
would do uu one any good to thiew away 
these scattarcd partils cf piecious metal 
Whale thea presi vaticn aff ids 2 unanten uice 
tomany tunis Ty the sume wary the wast: 
of dkald haves of unmud manw of odds 
and cds of timc, of sac d, of xpue in hedes 
in othe preat amycaily of dumm, doce no 
good, and riven no plewure to anylody , 
while the game thitih on a farm that we see 
Moan mavulactory would sustam mach life 
bestow much comfort narrow no heart , and 
expand the enjoymcants of very many 

Ve must take core of ont cy 6 when thi 
ovcns are opencd—judging by the scarlet rays 
that peep out, here and there, from any sinall 
crevice Prodigoust Whit a how it ts 
When, bv the turnot a handle a door of the 
furnace ws awsed! The ruistin, ot calcming, 
to get md of the sulphua, ws ome on here 
Lhe whole mmpide—walls roof Gubusand ul— 
are a transparcal salmon colour A ashovel 
mserted from the opporitc eidt, sins and 
turns the burumg mass, the sulp hw appe is 
above—a litle blue daune, and a wreat deal of 
yellow smoke We ftecl some cf it an om 
thivate We exclaum about the intensity ot 
the hou, declarmy at tremendous But we 
wie told that it is not no, that, in fact, 1b as 
very oold—that furnace, which shows us 
that there is somethin hotter to come 

The Refuaer s lest is pouted out to ws,—a 
soit of shovel, with a spout, lmed thi vughout 
with a wateral of bunt bones, the only sub- 
slanc: which can endure unchanged the heat 
wecessaiy for tesling the metal, Of tlus 
materi are made the little crucibles that we 
gee an the furnaces, which our conductoa 
adinits to be ‘rather warm” There they are, 
ranged 30 rows, so obacured by the mere heat, 
Which confoynds evarythmg im one glow, 


rininte Som cf the gold fragments are of 
the cleanest au llrightest yellow Others, no 
less pure are darth and browmsh  Lhey 
ate fer pilin, porcclun Lastly we sco a 
picity curiosity la the counting houx, i 
litt) class chamber is exected upon a counter 
with an appara ws of gicat beauty—a pau ot 
qcules thin ou dl small to the Lut degree 
fiskoucd by spider lke thicals to a delicate 
ban which is connecte | with us mdea, seu 
mitive enounh do show the virraion of the 
hun liedth put of 1 gran Lhe gliss walls 
leachud stm sphate distiubance behind the 
rusty luokin doors were the white glowimy 
crugalhl sy witim the da iwers was the yellow 
gcld and did} no an ats .liss house, wow th 
dats bud ance 

Now we willa llow some of the gzoll wml 
piven toot. whicte shillcd hands are 
teuly t> work at cunonsdy 

Fist howey 1, we mu tw well mention, m 
confi lerce t> Cur readers, that oar feelings ae 
now and then wounded by the myustice of the 
world to the Lirmingham manufacturers We 
observe with pum that the very vatues of Bn 
mungham miunututure are made matters of 
repruach bi cause the citizens hive at then 
command exti wrdinary means of cheap pro 
duction ml produce chew goods weordingly, 
the world jumps to the conclusion, that the 
work must be deceptive and bad Pine pentle- 
men and lahes give mm London shops, twice 
the price tor buiwy gham jewcllery that they 
sual pry,if no middiemen stood, illing then 
pockets uncommonly fist, betwecn them and 
the manuiaturer , and thcy adiure the solid 
value and great beauty of the work, but, a 
pvon as they hnow where the articles were 
wiouglht, they undervalue them with the term 
‘Brummagem ’ Tn the Great Exhibition 
there was a certain case of gold-work and 
jewellery, rich ind thorough 12 material and 
workmanshiy The contents of that case 
were worth many hundred pounds, A gentle- 
man and lady stapped to admue their con- 
tents The lady was so delighted with them 
that she ,upposed they must be French The 
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gentleman remmded her that they were m 
the British department Atter a while, they 
observed the label at the top of the case, and 
instantly retracted their admiration ‘ Oh!’ 
saul the gentleman, pomting to the lan! 
“these are Lrummagm ware—shim!’ 
Whatever my have been Brummagein gold- 
beating in ancient times, and in days of um 
perfect art, when long wus umpcedcd the 
education ot Lughish taste, 1t.15 mere 1@norance 
to keep up the cenauze in these times Lt 15 
meicly accepting and i¢tailng vulgu pln 
without any inquiy which is the stupidest 
forin of ignorance Perhaps some of the pre 
yudice may be remeved by abet weeunt of 
what v Birmmgham manutitme cl gold 
chaims is at this day 

Twenty vears ajo the mikins of gold 
chains occupied a dozer or twenty people m 
Bumiunghain Now, the eatablshment we ue 
entering slonc, employs j robably caht fumes 
that number Tormeily, a small mister 
undertook the busmess ma hitth buk shop 
diew out his wuc with ng own hands, cut 
the devices bimsclf, soli red th =o pneces Iam 
self, am short worked under the dis ulvantaze 
of mel wuste of time, of eff rt) md of ecld 
Intothe sume shop more and more michinery 
has been siice intiodurcd as at was pera dually 
devised by clev 2 heads | Jdns maachur ry as 
made on the spot wid the whole is set to 
wok Lvastoim Lew thincs inthe atts can 
be more striking thin th contrast between 
the mushy chumbeus whae the forme ind 
gnudnz—the Plutomic proccspes of m whine 
miking—aic gomz on, ind the upper chin 
bers, disht ud quiet, where the deleate 
fingers of women und grils nc vii ing anl 
fastenins the cobweb links of the mec t deli 
calc chun work dhe whole estat lishment 
somost picturesque While m sume specu 
lative towns in ow lind great wuchous 
and other edifices hive sprun. up too quickly 
and ue standing urtenunted, rise i wu 
facture Like thisc ainot find ye om Ln the cre 
before ws, moire room 31s prepuing <A luce 
steam ening will soon be at work, id the 
wee onc Will be more convemmcutly comuccted 

eantume, house attr house ha, becu ab- 
sorbed into the concern = Lhere are steps up 
here, and steps down there, ind gulcries 
aLloss courts, and lon ,s 1 mecs of low rooled 
chambuis, and woudcn stam cases, in yards — 
ewe bemy trike, howevel, to preserve in the 
mudst an isolated, woll-b htcd chamber, where 
part of the stock 1 Acpt, where some high 
officials abide, and whee there ue fou 
counters or hatches, whue the peopl: present 
themselves outaide, to receive then work 
All this has grown out of the o2inal htil 
back-shop 

Below, there 1s arefinery It 1s for the esta- 
blishment alone , but, just hhe that we have 
already deecmbed—only on a amaller scak 
Fuat, the rolling-null shows us ite powers by 


a speedy experiment ,—it flattens a enny 
oka it eblong at the fret turn, and, by 


degrees, with the help of some annealing in 
the furnace, drawing it out into a long mbbon 
of shining copper, which 19 rolled up, tied 
with a wire, and presented to us isa cur108ry 
Neat, we see cous of thick round wie, of a 
duty white, which we can haidly believe to 
be gold It ¢s zold, howeve: and 1s speedily 
diawn out intowne Then, there are cutting 
and piercing and sipping machincs—all 
brijht and diheent, and the women and 
gnis who work them are brught and dibacnt 
to == Hore, in this lons room, lighted with 
luttiecs alony the whole aange, the machine 
stand und the women sit an a row—quiel, 
wum and comtort wl  Eare we see shects 
ot soft metal (f91 solder) cut imto atrips 
vi squids, here woaum oy woman is holding 
such vatrp to a michme and smppmg the 
nutil very fine into nunute shreds, all alake 
Th se are to be dud ct stuck on httle yoms 
m the chin work ot clasps, C2 swivel hinges 
where soldertu as requned Neat, we tind 
w dos n workwomen, exch ib her machime, 
pushing suips of coll mt») grooves, where 
thev ue priced with a pricin, or one 02 
two holks of a pittern, ud mide to fill 
into vrce iver Inlow J uch may tike about 
vw sccond of time  Lartha on, slender gold 
wire 18 twistel uto links by myiiads At 
every scab the counter is cut out in a senn 
mole wher by 1com is saved, and the worker 
has afice use of herarms Under cvery such 
sco a le hinges ¢ lerthcrn pouch, to catch 
every puts e that falls and to hold the tools 
On shelves everywhere ac ringes of steel 
lies, nd tuo. preces ci the metal, for 
missive links or for clisps, or for watch 
keys uid othe: crm uments, atc stumped from 
these Qn the whol , we may sas, that m 
these lower roots the 6 paar ite preces wc pl c- 
pucl for bang put tojethe: clacwhere 
that putting together appeirs to novices 
very |imamys work, but we are assurcd that 
ith ombsocasy by practice, that the girls 
could Uinest doi with thon eyes shut = in 
such oa care we should certainly shut ours, 
tor they ache with the mere sight of such 
polun ind picking, and 1 ungmg of the white 
rings—all cxactly hki on another  Lhey are 
ranged inv sioove of a plate of metal, or on 
a block of pumice stone When pricked mto 
n preise row they are anomted, at then 
points of yunction, with borix Each worker 
has a liith swe of borax, wet, and starred 
with scumel lus pencil With this penei) 
she transicis a little of the borax to the 
flattened punt of a sort of bodkin, and then 
anuinte the hnks where they jom When the 
whole row 18 thus treated, she turns on the 
gas, and, with a small blow-pipe, directs 
the flame upon the soldi: It bubbles and 
spreads im the heat, and makes the row of 
links wito a cham. There would be no end of 
deseribing the loops and hoops, and joints and 
which are solder ba ie these gas- 
ipes, after Lemg taken up y twrezerr, 
cod dahsstely ented by all manner of httle 
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tools Suffice it, that here evcrything is put 
together, and made ready fo the fimshing 
Tn the middle of oue room 1s 4 counter, where 
is fixed the machine for twisting the chams— 
with its cog-whecls, andits nippers, whereby 
it holds one cnd of a portion of chun, while 
another is twisted, asthe doot hundle fixes the 
achoolboy’s twini, wlule he kiv ts or loops hus 
pattern, or twists his cord Here, a little gn 
stands, and winds a plain gold chain, into this 01 
that pattern, which depends upon the twisting 

Theac orn iments of precious metal do not 
look very ornamcntal at present , being of the 
eolour of dirty soap suds, ind tossed togcther 
in he ups on the counters We are now t) 6c 
the huc and bightness of the gold brought 
out We take up a chun, rather massive 
and reminding us of some ornament we 
have somewhere seen, but it as so rough! 
and ita flakes do not uppear to fit upon 
each othar A oman lis it along the 
length of lus lft hind and files at biiskly , 
as he works, the soipy white disappe us 
the polish comes cut the pirts fit toe ther, 
and its, presently, cne of those flexible, scaly, 
smooth, glittering Chams that we have seen 
all ow lives Of cours, the filmes ure 
dropped carefully mto a bor to go to the 
refinery ‘There as, here, a home mventcd 
and home made appuatus tor pohshing and 
cutting topaves amcthysts, blood stones ind 
the like, mto shicld shapes for sc us, watch 
keys, and ommiumcnts of varions hinds | Lhe 
strongest mans main must tuc, but stcam 
and sicel need no consid rition—s> there go 
the whecls and the cmery smoothing ud 
polishing ufalhblh , with awotkimin to apply 
the article, and a boy to drop al when screw 
or pocket bugis to sacaum dhs polishins 
and filing was such severe work aim the lian 
dary department in formar days, that the: 
nervous ¢nersy of a mins arm was destroyed | 
—aseilous icf to both worker md cmploycr | 
At this diy, it is understood thut th lin 
dary 18 past work wt forfy, diem the con” 
traction of the sincws of the wrist) conse | 
quent on the nature of Jus abou fhe: 

riod of disablement depen Is much on the 

mabits of the men but, sooner or Liter at as 
looked for as a mitter of course — Here, the 
wear and trar aa deputad to that which his 
nonuve As the proprietor observes, it re 
quires no sympathy 

Jt may be asked how there comes to 1¢ 
any lapdary diputment hee? D> wi 
never se goll chai the links whenof ate 
atudded with turquoises of garnets, o1 hith 
specks of emerald?) Ae there no ruby diops 
to ladies’ nechlaces 1—no jewclled toys hanging 
from gentlemen’s watch-ruards? We sce 
many of these pretty things here, besides 
cameos for setting. 

After the delicate little filings (which must 
be done by hand) are all fished, the articles 
must be wcll washed, dried in box-wood saw- 
dust, and finally hand-pobshed with rouge. 
The people in one apartment look grotesque 
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enough—two women powdered over with 
rouge, and men of various dirty hues, all 
dressed alike, in an over all garment of 
brown holland A washerwoman 1s maun- 
tuncd on the establishment expressly to 
wash these dicsses on the spot—her soap- 
suds bung preserved, ike all the other 
washes, for the stke of the gold dust con- 
tuncd in them Her wash tubs arc emptied, 
like everythin, clse, mto the refinery 

Tn the final buriushing 1o0oin, we observe & 
low of chemists globes—gliss vascs filled 
with water, ranged on a shelf A stranger 
might .uese lonz before he would find out 
what thes wre for They are to reflect» con- 
centr ited blaze from the gas hghts in the 
evens to point out specks and dininesses, to 
the eyes and finijgas ct the burnishers What 
curios finger-ends they have—those women 
who chife the preaaous metals into then last 
device of polish! They are broad—the jomt 
8> flexable that itas bent considerably bach- 
wards when in use, and the shin has a 
peculiu smoothness morc mechanical, we 
fancy than vital However that may be, 
the burmsh they produce 35 strikingly su- 
pation to any hitherto achieved by friction 
with any other substance 

In depwrting the scnse of contrast comes 
over us once more We bie just seen ill 
manna of eran 1s im ornament, from the 
Clineic ul an Vdimifcd to the minute, fanciful, 
nnd grotesque im .cimzout, we give v look 
tothe untnushed cnzm hous , md the smiths’ 
shop All this hud work, all these miny 
dwellings thrown into one estubhshment, all 
these scores of men, and women, ud chil- 
dicen busy trom yous cnd to yeu send, all 
thos dicjems ft away in Cdifornie, all 
thoee Jiputiiesin Germany , ull those engi- 
neers in thea studics all those nommasters 
mn then markets, all those mineis in the 
Lowcls of thee arth—all ae enlisted m making 
sold chams, md sonn of us hive no more 
hnowkd le and no mom thouzht than to eall 
the product “Brummigem shams’! Well! 
the price charged for them im London shops, 
where they ue as good as Picach, 13 some 
thing ral, and it 18 areal comtoit to think 
how swingingly some time folks piv, though 
the bulk of the prcfit comes, not to the ma- 
nufuturer, but to the mauddlemen Of these 
nuddiemen there ae always two —the factoz 
and the shopkecper—often more Lhen inter- 
vention 38 very useful, of course, or they 
would not exist, but somebody o1 other 
mikes a prodigious profit of Bimmgham 
jewellery, afte: it hw left the manufacturer’s 
hands It was only yesterday that we saw, 
among a 1ch heap of wonderful things, a 

ur of elegant bracelets — foreign pebbles, 

autifally set We were told the wholesale 
pre they were to be sold for , which was half 
the shop price The transference to the London 
shop was to cost as much as the whole of the 
pievious processes from the diggmg of the 
silver and the collecting of the pebbles, 
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thiough all the needful voyages and travels, 
to the hurmshing and packing at Birmingham ! 
We have seen, however, something which 
may throw a little light on the prejyudie 
against Birmingham jewellery It 1s not con 
ceivable that any one should despise such an 
establishment as we have been desciibing 
But, we found ourselves the other diy pass 
ing through a little dwelling, where the 
housewife with a baby on her im, and where 
more than half a dozen childien were housed , 
and then crossing a hitle yard, and mount 
ing a flight of substantial brick steps with 
a stout hind 1 ul, and cuter, the most cun- 
ous httle work 1oom we cvcr were in It 
would just hold four or five people without 
allowing them room to turn round morc thin 
one atatime In one ccinc, wasa very sim ill 
stove <A latticc window 11n along the whole 
front, and madc it plewant, hzht,andauy <A 
work bench o7 counter w is se Uloped out im the 
same way asm later cst ublishmeuts, 5» 1s to 
accommod ule thee workers im the smallest 
sible spice §=The three workers hid each 
us stool, his leathern pouch on lis knees ind 
his gispiype A row cf t cly bristled along 
the whol lun th of the litte , und thare was 
another 1ow on vshelf bohin dl Phe prmecapal 
wotkmin wis the fitha of thone many 
childien below One son ws ut work at his 
elbow, wd the remuning woarkmin wis an 
apprentice ‘This workings jeweller was os 
thorou,h a zcntlemin «cording to ow 
notions, a8 anybody we hive seen for 2 lonz 
time prst ‘Tall, stout, wid handsome collu 
White and stiff, upron white ind sound , Ing 
whole dress in good i¢pin , his voice Chea 
ful whisfte, lism unc open und courteous, 
his inform ition earctly whit we winted We 
could not help wishing th uw some raral s1 undec, 
who avows thit he hates all minuficturcers, 
could see this fur specimen of im Lnglish 
handicraftsinan As fcr las work, he toll us 
that he supplus the tictors to order It 
would not answer to him to keep a stock 
The factors woull not buy whit he should 
offer, but dictate to him whit he shal m ike 
Pashions change incess intl), wd he has only to 
heepup with them aswell whecw  Itis not 
foi him to myent new p itterns uid vet steel dics 
mate for them but to set the same steel dics 
that othe: mikes ire procuring =‘These dics 
are, of coursc, for the met Uic put of his work 
The boxes of lockeis and hin brooches (now 
vehemently in fashion), and devices, and 
coloured stoncs, he procurcs at ‘ the Lrench 
shops” in the town, and he showed us some 
varicty of these, ready for setting ‘Then cume 
out the “Brummagem ” feature of the cise , 
showing us how the gold setting that he w is 
—~-“aring——pcrforating and filing—was to be 
ed by a blue stone He observed that it 
was not thought worth while to get costly 
stones for a purpose like that, for blue 
glass would do as well I certainly thought 


ao, considering that the stone was to be, 


specimens I saw in that airy hitle workshop, 
some were in excellent taste, and all, 
believe, of good workmanship ‘These small 
masters aie as punctillous about employmg 
only regularly qualified workmen, as any 
members of any guild inthe countiy Then 
journeymen must all have served an ap- 
rentinslup , not only because thcy arc thus 
Peat titted tor then business, but because the 
value of apprenticeslup 1s thus hept up, and 
these small capitalists will not part with the ad- 
vantage of having journey men, under the namc 
ofapprentices, completely under their command 
during the last two o1 thice years of their term 
One of the most remaikable sights, to 
those who knew Bumm,ham a quarter of a 
century ago, 18 such a manutacture as that of 
Mews Puker and Acotts cver-pomted 
pencils ‘Lhose of us whose fithers wore mn 
business in the days of the wu, when the arts 
were not flourishing, may remambcr the bulky 
pocket book, with its Icuther strap (always 
shibby after the fust month), and its thick 
cedar poneil, which always wanted cutting , 
uwiys blackening whitcver cune near it, 
always getting uscd up, the lad turmng 
t» dust at the most critical pomt of a 
numonindum Thae was + fme trade in 
edu penals ve Aeswich im those dvys — It 
scemcd utile too romantic to be tiuc, when 
we wore tell of cver pomtcd pencils  Barst, 
we cf coursc, refuscd to belcove in the exist 
Whit improvement hwe we vob 1e- 
fuscdl to b hteve an?) Then, when we found 
lthare ww a screw im the case, and that 
the pencil was not ever pomtcd by a vital 
achion of 1f9 own, We wore swe we Should 
hke it We guw humbk, and were 
centun we could never cain tv inanage it 
And now, what hive we not aruved at 2 We 
we Ro saucy w to look beyond our unproved 
penals , beyond pen and ink, beyond our 
prcsent need of a cumbrous apparatus to carry 
about with us ,—ink that will spill and spot , 
kads thi will brctk and use up, pens, 
paper, syllables, letters, pot hooks, dots and 
crossings ound all the process of writing 
Perhaps the Llectric Lelegr yh has spoiled 
us Cnabling us to imagine some proccss by 
Which thoughts miy recod themaclves, 
some biaicf wd coinpletc method of making 
“mems,’ without the complicated process of 
writing down hundicds of Ictters, and scores 
of syllibles, to preserve onc single idea All 
this, howeve1, is aS’ }omantic nOoW as evel 
pomted pencils secmed to be at fust, and in 
stad of dreaming of what 1s not yet achieved, 
Ict us look at the reality before our eyes 
Here is something wonderful enough, on 
our very entrance Here 1s a silver pencil- 
case,—neat and serviceable, though not of the 
most elegant form ,—handsome enough to 
have been praised for its looks, thirty yeais 
ago ‘This pencil-case carries two feet of lead 
It 1s intended to be the commercial travellet’s 
joy and treasure It will last him hus hfe, 


only the back-ground of his work. Of the} unless he take an unconscionable amount of 
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orders Unscrewing the top we see that the | 
upper end of the tube 18 divided mto eompart- 
niuts—which look hke the monch of a re 
volver, and here, prote ted from eich other, 
the leads are bestowed 4if¢—despite ther 
great length,—through (hor owner 8 1oughest 
travellin 

Some drawers in u counter are pulled out 
One is divide 1 inj compartments, cach of 
which holds i hndifal of something diffrent 
from all the rest) 9 Lhis diawer cont ans one 
hundred profs of poneil cases in puts ,—the 
tube the rach and buredl the propelling wie 
the slide, the top the virions chambers, and 

rows ind mctiey Tn ucther drawer th re 
» \ Yrcling an | be vital he up of pre une 
thy ds and topizcs from far countries, cf vy ast 
cx regati silue antl futher on we vr ¢ the 
 clegant onys and white corneliin from South 
Ameria (a vory rcecnt import ttion) md the 
sudonyx, now m hish fivour do seds om | 
the tops of pene} cowtes its dehcate Javan 
wlate upon icd, (or the revarse ) the ander 
mat colom Conn, oat inthe ent avims mth 
singular ly ft don the purpose Tien ther 
wa papaful of small turqnoiwes which unt 
ourcd out and hundked hhe a sium] cf 
nt These arc from Porsia, und they hive 
ty be veenut aim Pnabint the Porsiin to Is 
bangolthe rou heat Then, thar are blo] 
ttoney and p bbles ort cf mum) 1 and yints 
of gliterm., frarments ¢f Cul rora odd — 
ak matcriils towed to x ther t be drawn 
out for use uthe bd bnoed ya ous fashion 
dn, fishom aecms to be as ctpre tous hore 
wm these t nes aidcre that hive a 
quied cyehs of a 3 to Comp sc as in th 
miliners shop, wha the mat mal wc diawn 
fromthe pols« 4 mand the amsc ts ofa 
summer On shely veunst the wall, ue 
rinsed rows and pul s of steel dic —that 
pretts md costly prece cf rpparitus wa h we 
findinvbuostall these miannfictomes—t tha 
with the mexhaustible stunpiny mlor tie 
ma hins the blow pipe, the bo rix and -ofte 
metal for soldar the pumice stenc and wire 
bed, the tummy wheel, the cu ular san 
md othe bath of diluted wquitcars and 
ihe pan of boxwood siwdust, i wh ho the 
pretty things arc diuicd when they ccane 
out of fpickle * From buttons to cper nes, 
wo find th apparitus everywhere Lhe 
atcel duce are anevarlasting study —the block 
like the cane u waht of a pin of winehouse 
acales, seeming very large tor the hittle fume 
indented in the upper surface Here, in this 
manufactory, the hzurcs are of the bugle, a 
favourrte form of watch-key,—the deers foot, 
(a pretty study for the same pu: pose,) and a 
large variety of patterns,—the tulip, the acan- 
thus, and other pep a flowersor fiait chinbing 
Pe summit of the pencil-care, as if it were 
a little Corinthian capital 

And now for the The silver or 
old comes from the rolling-mill, and is passed 
in slips through a series of draw-plates, cach 
smaller than the Inst, and finally ES the 
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ope which 1s to give it its fluted o: other 
pattern Soldering at the jum, filing away 
the roughness leit by the solder, washing m 
an aquafortia bith, come next A slit for the 
slileis then made, the mms and screws and 
shdcs are addcd, and you have 1 peneil case 
complete We observe 1 thit 2 luge propor- 
tion of the tops arc hexagonal or of ec 21 an- 
culn form to prevent tharrolling off the table 

Some of the pencil eases atc so smi! ind 
some of the witch hevsare so cliborate, that it 
requires & moment s consider ition to deride 
which as which, ind agim lidius er ochict 
neces, of gold, diverscly ornamented arc 
very dike pencil cases Some of cach hin] are 
ap cke Lover with targqueise or yurnets, and 
wl yppem tobe do siencd for orninent, rathet 
thin foruse MM iste vaclicf to tun thecye 
up ash velfalof the y low sawdust whee 
substantiul ponal cases fit fr manly fmyers, 
mediyinz Onthe whol perhups, the most 
stuiking f une asth prodiious extent of the 
yioluctom Wootk wher dl these cu pos- 
subtly go for ov penal case asa thing which 
lists half acentury as the manufaictuer him 

Hf obsaav sy dnese do not goto Amenicr, 
{1 an such thins, the Amaicans ie our 
hiforvas They supply ther own wants, 
wdo1.o0 t dei smore We send on penal 
cise and tunkets over ov sxd yt. of 
the wall however, md the crpuce of 
fshien causes to ar at adventit: as demand 
Whine lnreplyt cu reamuk rbout this 
vast pro luton, the moinufictuier obs 1ves, 

Ye we catup jold ind silver uw the yom 

res am and ws the your Joes ont * Sonne 
thing doa aan, this sme thc old days of 
tla pena! 

Her asast } bevath uncles nt pyva umidid 
puter th hil ctawithkev We see 
them hoof metiustunped and then mother 
wich tn the other halt ud then the filing 
md smipping cf the edscs, and then the Iy 
nz m oof ths soller msil und the binding 
toxcther of the twoehalycs with wire, und the 
repose Cn the b Laf wae on the pumice- 
stone, to he br tled a d hot, and the neat 
deinmng when cool the polishing, ml the 
having citun puts of the pittern dead, 
Winle others are burnished , ind the faung of 
the stecl cvlin der at the porut, and the tarn- 
mz ot the 1mms All this for 1 wateh kcy ! 
but, we ue shown another which does not 
look hhe ansthing very studied , and we ire 
told, ind ae at once convinced, th it it consists 
of no less than thirteen puts Other heys, 
which look more fweiful consist of ten eight, 
or seven None ue the simple affair that a 
novice would suppose, now that we reqwre 
the convemence of being able to wind up our 
watches without twisting the chain or mbbon 
with every turn of the key 

But we must leave these niceties, the 
little pistols, the deer’s feet, the bug}e-horns, 
and all the damty fariries embodied in watch- 
keys and knick-knacks Here, as elsewhere, 
every atom is saved, of sweeping and wash , 
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aud we now find ourselves, wrmter and readeis, 
hke the matenals of which we have been 
speaking, brought back after all these various 
processes, to the refinery trom which we act out 





PARADISE LOST 


My hnapsak was on my shouldei— 


the other evening 


Shen sti hin hand, three lersacs ct lusty 
ros had whiten dmelh vmillai Whenee J 
eune, Whither 1 wi3 coms—wh ot matters at / 
1 was not twenty years of we) = My stutms 
pomt, thereture, wis home my orl wis 
Pit ulise—any curthhy Parad: ¢ | could find 
Jie country wis not perticul aly p cturenque , 
int the weather wis vervh t Gao wt undula 
tions of huvest liken ficlds 2 Tked niccululy 
on Ul sides Here wis t hamlet there 2 
slitary fume we yonder uwool, on crch 
enuncnace vwindmill Some per mts that were 
in the ficlls, suns amd the buds chirped u 
them ast mimoclery One cr twowa sons 
diagrel by oxen and hos s st wh moved 
vou, the tree border Taal db satd wnen 
theap of stones Aw oo ner crufily wsled 
me it Twas tued, wii ctlr do me oy Sift 
haceptel wd svon Iwo stret h ot whee 
lung hid leen jolted ut> wm unersy half 
shimiber, not without ats cham + th the bd 
ct the lazy team a ftly pinclum, on my eas 
wnatul L thou tht fifty suver vie s were «ulin, 
rw away to a home that must be Jrisht 

id vlintthatainst be beautifal 

I weke mn 2» mood suffernntl, |} mon to 
re we an aprdogy The nan hubfarl ttn 
me When he turned cff the lugh 1cal and 
hid taken me half 2 ler vo mbt th country 
Where was the harm h nest wijj ner’ f 
Im 10t CoInZ Mywher Jom only Jom, to 
Puatse  Lhae was no village cf that nunc 
in the net hhourhoo | hesul but he had up 
doubt I woull be please b to se the zien ly 
of the chitcan Of cnuse JT hid come on 
pes for Chat Lo hiande d linn dns , ov 
ove “Drink my heudth goo] man, an linjiue 
yourown Let us sce these grounds = Lhe 
nw showed me throush 1 me ulow uci the 
tum (to which he belon zed) ud left me toss 
mz the silver piece T had given him in his 
had hand If soon observed that the place 
Was worth secing 

A hasty glance showed it to be a frig 
ment of wild nature, occupied im 1t4 ort- 
ginal statc, and barneaded yrunst ervilisa- 
tion ‘Lhere were woods, and solitary trees, 
aud lakes, md streims of sufficient dimen- 
sions for grandeur , and, when once the wall 
disappearcd amidst the heavy tohage, I could 
at fret discern no traces whatever of the pre 
sence of man Howeve:, on closer exami 
nation, I discovered that nature had been 
improved upon , that all objects which anght 
ur practously intercept the view, or deform a 
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landscape, had been removid There were 
no sham ruins nor artafiual cascades , but the 
stranger's steps were led, by some ingenious 
process of plantation, imseusibly to the best 
pots of view I felt, and wis thinkful, for 
the presence of the art which so induatiiously 
cudcavoured to conceal itself, but being, at 


that time, as most young men ire, inchiid to 
—nso said Armand 2 youn utist, when 1 
Littl company of us wor sitting tc scther: 


compue great things with sm wl—thinking to 
Te cpigrammitic and knowmng—TI exclauned 

1 Ihe tanktte of this park has been 
idmn wly performed ” 

‘A vul,ar idea vulzuly expressed,” said 1 
clear firm vor above T looked up, 
thinking that somebody wis hiddcn in a tree, 
md to my surprise Siw oi young woman 
upon a fine Luse horse holding 9 1tding- 
winp phiyfully over my hewd = She had ap 
proached across the turf unheard , and had 
heard my exclumation which, Fo wsare you, 
wis meunt f 2 no cus but mv own 

Madum acphedd whou fhid 1c0covercd 
from my confuson 1 thmk you misunda 
stimd ime there ws no valywuity m comp uns 
_ prospect m which every superflui y is thus 
tastefully pruned awry ty t womin, who, 
uster) of Lo udimge herself with conamcents, 
uses the uts of thet ilette to displiy al her 
b autics to the best adviant ige 

fh cxplimation will net do,” she 1e¢- 

. “dt wants fiwnkness Yew phrase 
tmply meant that you wore ashiumed of the 
vim wien this view had ut first excited, and 
that you thourht it ne essury to excrt the 
manly puvilere of contempt [f I hid not 
scone you vend 2 using your shcteh book, £ 
bhould tike you da ov tiuchhng hiu- 
dicsser” 

Th tone and mannet of my new aequunt- 
ance puzzled me oxcec ingly wd I was at 
fast rather uaitite lL by th hostide wttitude 
he assutine lL on such sh ht grounds it wis 
cvident she wi hed to provoke m intellectual 
comlest for atthe moment, L did not unda- 
stind thit har rau desuc was to suppress the 
{ omultta sof un mipoduction 1} returned to 
the chuse, she repled <A browlside of 
1 puter was fircd off on cither side, but 
sensibly we mt upon common zround , 
ificet ution was discirded, uid as we stic umed 
inesulily alons the swardy iwcnues, or 
stopped at the enty ince of 4 long vista—she 
senily wilkiie her doule genet, 1, with 
my hind upon its mince —~we mide more 
idvances towuds familiarity ana friendship 
in an hour than would have heen possible, 
under any othe: circumstances, in a season 

Let mc deseribe my impressions 3s 
received them Otherwise, how will the 
narrative illustrate the theory? I am cn- 
deavouring to show, by caample, what an 
immense structure of happmess may be built 
upon a very flimsy ground, that the material 
sequence of this life’s events need have no 
correspondence with the sequence of our senti- 
ments, that-———But I must not antiapate 

The lady, dressed m a green riding-habit, 
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was remarkebly handsome, as this miniature 
will show-— 

—And Armand drew a small case from 
his breast. 


“It is made from memory; but I will 


answer for its exactitude.” 

“We all know the face well enough, my 
friend,” quoth Prevost; “it re-appears in 
nearly all your pictures, like Raphael's For- 
narina, Last year you made it do duty for 
Medea ; this year, modified to suit the occa- 
gion, it will appear in the Salon as Charlotte 
Corday. Why have you so carefully avoided 
that type in your Juliet and your Heloise ? 
Oue would imagine that, instead uf being asso- 
ciuted with pleasaut recollections, it suggested 
nothing but strife, violence, and despair.” 

“Were that the case, you know,” quoth 
Armand, with feigned sprightliness, “my 
theory fails to the ground ; and, in telling you 
my story, T am only inmpertinently taking 

vantage of your good nature to make a con- 
feasion, and thug ease a somewhat troubled 
mind. Listen to the end; it is not far off.” 

We reached a grotto on the borders of a little 
lake, where, to my surprise, an eleyant break- 
fast was laid out. There were two seats 
placed ready ; and Fifine, the maid, was there 
to serve. We partook of tle meal together, 
talking of everything except of ourselves; but 
thinking of nothing else. Once or twice a 
refloction on the oddity of this reception flitted 
across ny mind; but J thought that I had 
fallen in with some cccentric mistress of the 
custle—such as one reads of in middle-age 
romances——who was proud to give hospita- 
lity to a wandering artist. The lady called me 
Heetor, and 1 called her Andromache ; and, 
under the influence of sume generous wine 
that came m with the dessert, 1 went so fur 
as to declare that my love for her was un- 
bounded, and that she must be my bride. I was 
thrown into ecstacies of delight by the frank 
reply, that it only depended upon me to fix 
the day |! What follies 1 committed 1 scarcely 
recollect ; but I know that Fifine scalded me ; 
and said that, for a well-educated young man, 
I was dreadfully forward. 

What a delightful halfhour was that 
which succeeded ! The entrance of the grotto 
was wreathed with vines. The ripples of the 
lake broke upon a little beach of sand, that 
seemed of gold dust; the path by which we 

gad come along at the foot of a precipice for 
about thirty yards, and thcn climbed a steep 
bank ; the expanse of water—possibly it was 
merely a large pool, but these things magnify 
in meniory—nestled at the feet of some lofty 
wooded alopes, which, with the pure blue sky, 
it reflected. Weeat, side by sido, hand in hand; 
but Fifine, whose notions of propriety were 


extremely rigid, expostulated vehemently. 
ca Tale 


that she ought to be sent away ; 

mache was, perhaps, of my opinion ; 
but ghe did not venture to agree with [me 
aloud, Thus the hour passed in silent 
piness ; for our hearte soon became too 
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‘for words; and I solemnly declare, that, to 
spend such another day, I would discount ten 
years of my existence. 


As evening drew near, and I to 
dream of the delights of a twilight stroll along 


the margin of the lake, Fifine pitilesaly sug- 

gested an adjournment to the chateau. The 
word grated harshly on my ear. I had almust 
pictured to myself the lady as a dryad, or a 
nymph living ever amidst trees and grottoes. 
But prosy Fifine carried her point ; and, in 
half-an-hour, we were in the saloon of a most 
comfortable modern dwelling, furnished with 
Parisian elegance. Several very common- 
place looking servants stared at me aa I 
entered. My romantic ideas at once received 
uw shock, Five minutes afterwards a poat- 
chaise rolled up to the door, and a stout old 
gentleman, accompanied by a tall handsome 
young man, issued therefrom. 

Why should I give you the ludicrous 
details of the explanation ? Andromache was 
betrothed tu Monsieur Hector Chose ; but she 
had never seen him. Her father, a wealthy na- 
turalist, had pone that day to meet the bride- 

room al a ueighbouring town. The youn 

y (who was of a romantic disposition) ha 
descried me in the park, and had fancied this 
was a pre-arranged surprise. She had got up 
the breakfast in the grotto ; and had made my 
acquaintance as T have related. I answered to 
the name of Hector; she naturally retorted 
Andromache. This was the whole explanation 
of the mistake. I was overwhelmed with 
shame, when the father and the real Hector, 
with vociferous laughter, undeceived me ; and 
the young lacy herself went away in tears of 
vexation. For a moment, I hoped that I had 
produced an ineffaceable impression ; but 1 was 
soon undeceived, In mymortification linsulted 


Hector A hostile meeting was the result. 1 
received a severe wound, and lay a long time 


helpless in a neighbouring hamlet. Still my 
love was not cured. Even when I heard that 
the marriage had been celebrated, I persisted 
in looking upon the bride as my Andro- 
mache ; but when Madam Ducliqne, her cousin, 
came tuo see me, she destroyed all my illu- 
sions, Andromache, she said, though with 
much affectation of romance, Was a very mat- 
ter-of-fact personage, and remembered our 
love-passage only ag a ridiculuus mistake. She 
had married Hector, not unly without repng- 
nance, but with delight. He brought her 
everything she desired—a handsome person, 
a fine fortune, an exalted position ; and she 
was the first to joke on the subject of “that 
poor counterfeit Hector.” 

This interview cured me at once. 
covered that I was stro 
Paradise I had lost. 


I dis- 
enough to leave the 
Duclique, an 


I amiable and beautiful person, gave me a seat 


in her carriage, and drove ine to the town of 


I feel grateful to my Andromache 
for having impressed upon my mind an en- 
d form of beauty. 

“ Let us drink her health |” 


“ Familiar in thew Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS."—suaaxesresae: 
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GUNPOWDER. 


Au. the popular astrulogers, and especially 
those who “set figures” and design hiero- 
glyphics for the Almanacks, seem well agrecd 
that there is likely to be a greatly increased 
demand for gunpowder before the present 
year expires. Mr. Moore, particularly, in his 
“Vox Stellarum,” mysteriously conveys his 
interpretations of the aspect of the political 
heavens by two young damsels, dressed in 
white, bearing a long tray, between them, on 
their heads, on which there are things that look 
like loaves of bread or pound-cakes, on which 
birds of prey are descending ; while a tom) ni 
pears on the right, round which a lady in black, 
two bald-headed gentlemen, and two wuiking- 
men are shedding tears, and on the left Jiand, 
a chapter of the clergy display horror at the 
sight of the invading birds, and a “speech ” 
issues from ihe mouth of the Dean, bearing 
the words, “What audicity!” Well—we 
suppose we ust call for our fowling-preces 
and powder flasks, and the sooner we have 
them ready the better. 

Under these circumstances—at the latent 
probabilities of which we dv not by any 
means intend to jest, neither do we expect 
to turn pale—it has occurred to us that a 
visit to a Mill for the manufacture of this 
wonderful compound, might be a timely and 
instructive occupation. 

We confess that our previous impressions 
of a Gunpowder Mill were of a tolerably 
vague and ominous character. Gloomy 
withal, and of no small peril to the visitor. 
We pictured to our minds a huge andl some- 
what pyramidal, structure, all black, with a 
sort of iron-grated, prison-like porter’s lodge, 
where the adventurous visitor underwent a 
preliminary examination, lest he should have 
any combustible articles about him. Some 
change of habilinients, also, we anticipated, as 
with those whu descend into a coal mine. 
Of the interior we had no notion, beyond the 
expectation of a number of men and boys all 
at work in a cloud of charcoal dust, very 
husy in grinding and mixing brimstone and 
saltpetre and “the rest of it ;’—and having 
become inseusible to danger by the constant 
habit of living in the midst of it, we imagined 
them singiug and whistling, and cracking 
jokes with the usual hilarity of those not 
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over-numcrous class of work-people, who are 
always in full and regular work, with high 
wages and short hours. How curiously at 
variance with most of this, was the reality ! 

After several unsuccessful attempts to 
effect an entrance into one of the mysterious 
manufactorics—attributable solely to tho 
dangers of utter destruction that momentarily 
hover over all works of this kind, and not in 
the least from any want of courtesy in the 
proprictors—we eventually obtained per- 
mission to inspect the Milla of the Messrs. 
Curtis of Hounslow, which are among the 
largest works of the hind in Europe A 
very wet and unpromising morning did not 
deter us; and, after a wet drive to the sta- 
tion, a very wet joutncy down, and a storm 
of rain in diiving across to the works, in a 
sual, close-covered vehicle. very like a pireen 
eutiidge-box, obligingly sent from the Mulls 
lo mect us, we were at length set down at a 
quiet little low-2 0ofed buildimg, very much 1e- 
sembling the house of an officer of the eoust- 
guard; with an out-bwiding or two, corre- 
sponding to the residences of the boats’ crews 
in those localities. This was the office of the 
superintendent, or manager, and the clerks. 
At the back of it was the small private room 
and office of the proprictors, who (1t need hardly 
be said) do not reside here, It is a place to 
write in, :ead in, calculate in, to make money 
in, to lunch in—but not to live in. The mind 
is too little al rest for meditation or for sleep. 
All the work-peuple also live as far off as they 
conveniently can. 

Having settlcd our plan of examination, we 
issue from the office and pass down bv the 
side of a range of low-roofed, almost shed-like 
buildings, with windows all along, the panes 
of which are of paper m the place of glass— 
glass being w very fragile material in all cases 
of a concussion of air. These are work- 
shops ; and, with other similar places, comprise 
the cooper’s shop, the turner’s shop, the 
mill-wright’s shop, the carpenter’s shop, and 
(carefully closed in) the blacksmith’s shop. 
Steam power is used in such of these operations 
as require it. 

As we proceed along the open space out- 
side these shops, a strong smell of burning 
wood assaults our nose, and a cloud of wood- 
smoke mukes our eyes water and gmart. 
We fancy at first that it issues. from two or 
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cut of a auspicious lookin, kind , but we are 
mistaken It proceeds from the charcoal fur- 
nae A man witha bariow emerges from the 
smoke He has an uon hook, in place of a 
hand (blown off in once of the minor ¢xplosions 
which now and then vccut), which, however, 
he doves not sean to miss He sets down the 
Darrow—opins the latch of a dour with his 
hook—enters, und draws it inw uds after him, 


the point of the hook disappearing just as the . 
_woodcocks, surpes, and other creatures re- 

We now approach a Jarger building, in: 
which the fist process of the manufacture of, 
We cuter by vu: 
i broad; 


door closes 


,unpowder 18 carried on 
pyuare door way, and ascends g 
ladder, arrive upon a plattorm, and find our 
selves ina large building fumntly hyhted with 
a sad twilight gleam, which diyplays a scries 
of bowls or basins the size of large kettle- 
drums, covering, the whole of the surfice 
below, and the whole of the surface of thc 
upper floor, with the execption of the plat 
form on which we stand umost cnvclope | in 
a clond of hot stcam, that procecds from i 
meat luissng caldren behind us = Jhiw cal 
( 


ron worthy of Jiccate and the weiid sisters, ; 


contains the 1aw maternal, the 
pEneine of gunpowda —paltpetre 
nought capresaly for thas aa me fiom the 
noith of bengal Here st as beled —tev ap» 
rated till it attuns a consistency of about a 
pint to a pound at ws shimined, sti uncd 
through by» and cloths uv das then alowe { 
to run down ito the pans or bowls we have 
degeribed, where at adel Me Cyst lls ation 
Very ike great bowls cf coll punch of 
rather a quew? and uninviting }ind do the ¢ 
WWeELOUB vessels appent 
yellowish liquid, gettin, Lichter and cluner 
as the diflarent scrics of bowls get morc an | 
wore purmed Some cf them seem dull cf 
fiozen maccaionl, buf on oe closer inspection 
you find them to be full of cavatals cf galt 
petre ‘The vellowish wita be ng powed ¢ ft 
ww fiom ebowl of ice the hardened contents 
are turned ont aud present the ippear ince of 
an uaverted kettle dium, or half. huge su. u 
ball, or snow ball awcording tothe seus She 
third, or most purifud is ured fox the finest 
sort of gunpowder But although there are 
only three m the regular se1ies, the bowls are 
worked again and again, if they rcsist, until 
every particle of salt is abstracted, and Peter 
only remains Ihe salt 1s sold for agricul 
tural purposca, while Peter (mitre) 15 sent on- 
wards to finigh his education dhe concluding 
roceas of icfhmement is that of calcining, or 
using, the nitie, which 1» effected at a heat 
of six or seven hundred degices It 18 then 
poured off into moulds, where it hardens into 
cukea, so pure, that it has been ascertained 
by Teschmaache 's teat, that 1t contains only 
one Mak of salt in four thousand of nitre. 
e have made our exit from the saltpetre 
department, and we ave now again m the 


oppa air, walking through the “ wood-yard " 


Breat first 
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three canvas-covered waggons, or a covered | This 18 a 1 


Tt is' 


Jhey ccontam a, 


{Condueted by 





space, occumed by various 
stacks of wood, rauged in columns, as if at a 
review They are composed of alder, willow, 
and dog-wood The first and second are to 
be manufactured with the charcoal that 18 
used for coarse powde1,—used for mines, 
cannon, muskets, or othcr military purposes 
—in short, for killing men; the thnd sort, 
o1 dog wood, being the finest sort of wood, 18 
fur the finest description of powder, intended 
for sporting purposes—to hill paitridges, 


quining 2 delicate treatment 

The wood 1s charied im a aquiae shed Ihe 
house, all blach and shining with tar, wd en- 
veloped in a stinging smoke that makes us 
often shut om cyes, and press them inwards 
with our fingers It i» curious cnough that 
the chemical studies of one of our bishops 
should have led him to a discovery of the 
best method of making charcoul Lhe whole 
yrocess 38 Conducted on the plin laid down 
y Dr Watson, the cnergetic, learned, and 
ingemous Bushop of Lland if The wood 18 
enclosed yn larze on cylinders, closed up 
from the au , and ound these there 18 a revolv- 
ing furnice, which 2¢,2ul aly feeds itself from 
a coal truck u the top, dropping a small por- 
fion of coils im icicle, so as to make the 
distuibuti n cguud’ Ly these means are ex- 
tracted, from the wood, all the wids and all 
the tar, whith run down into a wooden 
vat or wall, the wid (pyro ligneous) remuming 
ithe tcp with v thick deposit of tar at the 
bottom The surface precsints the appe u- 
ance of a coppery qual On inquizmy as to 
the reason tf 1 tuain, the whole of this buick 
Lwildin,, whi h was saturate | from the root to 
the lowest Liich the tar and the stams of aad 
stre ming down from cvery pore we were 
informed by Mr Ashbec the manager of the 


{works that the charting hous found its own 


tar, aud tarred itself by continual oozing §=The 
chucoal thus produced is of singular puuty 
A bl wh truuchecn of it, nearly two mches in 
diunctur, Lang place] in our hands, with a 
request that we would break it, a slight move 
mont of the thumb and fuge: snapped it in an 
instant 

We will now visit, in quick succession, the 
mills where the igredients, of which we have 
ii ady spoken aze ground The rcader has, 
by this time, discovered that a Gunpowder 
Mail as, in fact, a sciires of mulls and other 
work places, distiubutcd over a large space of 
ground, each at some distance from the next 
onc, and, m some casts, at a very respectful 
distance indeed, with sundry bainers mtcr- 
posed between—the good reason for which 
will become quite apparent as we proceed 

We now descend a winding slope, by a nar. 
10ow muddy path, and, turmmg at the botto 
we pass through a tall and somewhat squal: 
wooden gateway, and arriving at the narrow 
arm of a river, we cross over a small wooden 
bridge We are duly informed that we are 
now 1» “the dangerons ground” We seam 
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to be entering an unfortunate, if not very un- 
healthy, plantation, where the trees have 
never been. able to attain matunty Many 
are black and withered, some shattered , 
none have a pleasing look, as if they ever ex 

ted another spring to ariive§ It is in 
this locahty—scattered all over it—that the 
yvanious mulls, work places, and “houses” of 
eaplosive tendencies are situated ‘Lhe rau 


with which the mornmg commenccd, has. 


never ceayed, and still contmucs , so that our 


wandering amony these viriouy intcresting | 
and uncommonly suggestive sta uctu2ca, 18 not, 
attended, we are obligingly informed, with 


the same degiee of dangu as on v diy and 
sultry day e trust thit we are not only 
grateful tor this mtimation but that it rcally 
does tend mm a due degree t» bunish fiom 
our minds any httle misz1v ings as to casual 
tics, Which we aru ware might occur at any 
time, with no means whitever cf subse 
quently tracing the cause Jt 35 1ather 2 
ple ising emotion with which we contcmplate 
this favourable cucums,ince,—we mc ur the 
1210 

At this stage of on pioccc lings, 9 grave 
faced man advances towuds ub fiom behind 
pome trees, camyins two pus cf lirge 
Indian-rubbor over shoes = Or ty prowhme 
the siltpetie mill, we me stcpp d at a bioid 
latforin apparently of slitc lad down m 
1ont ot the eutrance , ind before permitted 
to step upon it, pur buots ue carcfully en 
cascd with a pin #t theseshors 

The mull, where the Mpctre 18 ground, 18 
asm ij] house, where two hue cncular stones, 
13 large, in circumference, 18 the hind wheels 
of aprcat wagon (of clevin o1 twelve inches in 
thickness, each weizhing vbout six toms) 1 
volve in a circle so small, tnit they would Ic 
unable to 10]] rounl it, but for w mgcnious 
grinding twist, which 18 communicated to 
exch of them by machiney, and has its eflect 
upon the mateiii) underucath im the morc 
completely reducing it to v fine powda 
Men with wooden shovels feed the bed he 
neath the rolling stones from: time to tim 
and keep the powdeicd siltpetre im its place , 
while a man and toy, m a second room 
opening from this, cast it up rg unst a sl nted 
sieve of tne wire so as to sift it clear ol 
all larger grains o1 any refuse ‘Lhe tices 
of the two men and the boy, engaged im this 
process, are begrimed witha goblin lhke white 
dust On emerging upon the platform the 
over-shoes are carefully taken off at the cdge cf 
the platform, and on no account must tlic 
sole of the boot touch the platform, nor the 
sole of the over-shoe touch the gravel 

The chareoal mull presents a similar ma- 
chinery, so far as we can judge, amidst the 
cloud of black dust that fles and floats about 
wn all directions The faces of the men, as 
well as thew dresses, are of a peculiar dull 
dry black, amidst which thew eyes shine with 
a atrange intelhgence 

We next visit the brimstone mil. Here 
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the grinding operation is of a mmuilar kind, 
but the most stiiking feature of this house 18, 
the ghastly faces of the men, whose ey cs 
secm to look out of a grim, yellowish mask, 
of a hind that we once saw im a pintomume, 
when sume agents of the ncthcr re2ions were 
supposed to be smitten with a sich headache, 
by the spells of the good genius above 

All work 15 divided into gangs of men, each 
with a non commissioned officcr over them — 
as the head cooper, the head mill wright, the 
head ch ucoal giinde:, the head brimstone 
min, &e , then, there w the foreman of the 
works, and ovei all the geneial manager, Mr 
Ashbte, a very expericnced, intelligent, and, 
of course, very carctul person 

Lhe un still continucs All the better, 
We wo now pl whing along over the wet path- 
way to the ‘mecrporating null —vsufhuently 
dangerous plice The cercmony of the over- 
shocs having been gone thiouzh 3 betoi, we 
find the machinery 13 much the same w that 
of the guiding nulls previously descaibed— 
two ponderous, upright muilstones, rdlling 
round like wiezon wheels, in 9 smu cunrcle 
But in the bel beneath these huge rolling 
stoms hes not onc, but the three termible m- 
zicdy nts of powdcred charcoal siltpetre, and 
sulpha: which wethusimco porated Lhe bed 
upon Which the stones roll is of iron, from it 
the stores would uncvit ubly stuike spaiks—and 

there wy end of all —it they cumein contact 
many pi Lut between the stoncs and the 
rion bed hes \he incoi porating pow dci—forty 
pounds of 1t Hiving 1 bed of mtetmediate 
powder, of twoloer three inches deep , 50 that 
the explosive material is absolutcly the only 
protcction Sv longas the powda hes in this 
bed with no part of the ron left Liu, all is 
considered to be sife Jo heepit within the 
bed, theacfore—while the rolling twist cf the 
stoncs 18 continu ly displacing it an Jaubbin 
it outwuds and mwards—scver il mech tical 
contrivances atc adopted, which at hke 
guides, and scoops, wd scrapers, and thus 
vestore, with reguluity, the powder to its 
proper place, benc ith the stones A wailu- 
wheel keeps this mull m action No workmen 
remain here , but the time required for the 
incorporating process being known, the bed 
of powder 18 Laid down, the mull seb in motion, 
end then shut up and left to itselias it 
ought to be, m case of any little oversight or 
“uitch’ on the part of the guides, se 
or sc1ipus ‘The machinery of these mulls, 
as may be readily ercdited, is always kept in 
the finest order “ And yet,’ says Mi Ashbee, 
in whisper, ‘ and yet, five of them—yust 
such nulls as these—went off at Faversham, the 
other day, one after the other Nobody knew 
how” This seasonable piece of imformation 
naturally increases the peculiar interest we 
feel in the objects we ale now examining, as 
they proceed with ther work We stand 
staring at these ponderous stones, with the 
rolling “lurch to port,’ and grumly quaint and 
undeviating twist, and we contemplate the 
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“ protecting” powder between the two fire~ 
striking su tall we are falling into a 


state of passive, stupeficd dismay, when one of 
the pro drawa us away by the arm, say- 
ing softly-—“ Perhaps it ’s 08 well not to—you 
may shutup, Mr Ashbee—not to—” The rest 
dies in expresmive silence The foldmg-doors 
are closed, and the grim, ponderous stones, are 
left to themselves to roll round in darkness 
We hear the r lonely grinding murmur as we 
walk away, rather briskly—none of us speak- 
ing for some minutes 

Ahn process was orginally performed in 
the Powder-mills of England by means of 
hue pestles and mortars, or great wooden 
sockets, the pcestles bemg worked hy ma- 
chincry But they have long been abandoned , 
im fact, there is a liw against them All 
Powder mils must be heensed by act of par 
hament In the unproved process we have 
just witncescd, there occurs several ‘ beau 
tiful varieties,’ as a connoisseur would say, 
all of which are m operation in the works 
of the Mesers Curtia They have stone rolls 
wotking in non tcds (with two or three. 
inches of pow Jer b tween, acting as a safe 
guard as unst sparks'), 110n working on stone 
(with powder between), 1:0n working on iron 
(with powder between), an] stone working | 
on stone (with powder Letwecn), to which | 
terrific protection as explained to ua by: 
Mr Ashbee we bow cur courteous vasent 
desing that we cleuly comprehend the 
prince le, and feel pertectly suf —in fact as 
safe ay coull he capected It happ ned cn 
our viit to tha it yust d scuibe P that ov 
quantily cf powder, cue] and adhering by 
hat to one of the r0lls# rose up with it 

c looked at Vi Ashbec Tt wall be wiped 
off by the machinery before the st ne tolls 


round here acain,’ sud Mi Ashlee calmly | 
ithing could ke more prope 


Saying which, he wiped it off humsclf as it by 
natin-t 

Wandainzg on om way along a nutow 
footpath, with 2 fi plantation on our aight 
hand md on the left the edzc of the ava— 
the Colne — which meanders through the 
whole of these grounds partly fv nature Lut 
also by wrt, we anive at a high gicen mound, 
exactly like the cmbankments of a fortihe 
tion =Turmng an angle we discove: another 
small black strurctuic, which we are intor med 
13 the § Presa house = Arrived at the wooden 
ridge which marks the sacred precincts of 
the platform, our boots uc carefully encased 
in the ovci shoes —one leg at a time, when 
ready, bemg then placed for us by the hand 
of our ehoe bearei, upon the plattorm We 
should tell the readc: that the reason for this 
ceremony 18 1n case some small particles of 
gravel may adhere to our soles, and cause a 
spark, by any two of these particles rubbing 
together as we walk Thus preserved and me- 
rerving, we cross the | oad which 1s swim 
ming with waiter, and we enter—the den, we 
had almost said, for 1t has no appearance hke 
any other place of work we ever saw, or read 
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of The floor 1s carpeted with leather anil 
bullocks’ hides. Everybody having to walk 
over the watery tatform (not attributabl¢ 
only to the rain, but always kept floating), 
their feet moving over the fallen eanpowder 
which bestrews the floor, have made a slip- 
pery paste Over this we go sliding about, to 
ook at the several interesting objects of the 
“ house ,” in especial, we are attracted to the 
hydraulic press This bulky iron monster, 
inspiring river water, which 1s pumped up 
beneath his body, possesses a power of com- 
pression equal to five hundred tons to the 
inch Here a number of layers of powder are 
laced between flat platcs of copper, we be 
eve, and pressed till they come out in crkes 
as hard as tiles Small wooden tubs are ar- 
ranged on the other mde filled with those 
cakes, broken up into fivgments In order 
to show we how hard it 13, Mr Ashbee 
obhgingly beg ns to bang a large piece upon 
the edze of one of the tubs We sce thai 
the tubs are of wood, and not likely to emt 
a spuh, and we tike it for grante! that the 
expcricnced manazet huows that the cake of 
gunpowder itself will not cxplode with the 
concussion, neveithcless the sound, and the 
violence of the action im so silent and re 
struned a place is 1 acnsition — whether 
ration or irration l—is lictle partaking of 
the ag eeable is posaitle Bemg quite satished 
cf the hardness of these cakes, and expresaimg 
ours Iyes—we h yt we did not omit this— 
highly gratitid with the @nspection of the 
‘house, we shther our wi over the wet 
Kcithe: and hides ind, continuing our slide 
ross the watary plitform, are met by our 
ov 2 shoe Learcr at the elle who seizes upon 
one Ics, takes off the ovcr shoe id plices thi 
fob upon the giound bencath the narrow 
ridge, and then the othe: allas before No 


hut we hive not adcqu utely desciibed the 
loc uhty of these works, nor the most marked 
pecuharity which chaz vtciises the workmen 
We belicve there are no other classes of ma 
nufactines nor of men which in wy respecs 
resemble them 

Hounslow Gunpowder Miils are not so 
much hke a spec i “town 18 so many other 
large mannticiories appear, but rather: have 
the appearauce of an infant colony ,—a very 
infant one, you will say, rmasmuch as we have 
never apoken of ita inhabitants, excepting 
those few whom we have seen in the different 
houses W_ never met a single man ian all 
our 1ambles through the plintations, nor 
heud the sound of uhuman voice Jt 1s hke 
a strange new settlement, where there 18 
ane space, plenty ot wood and water, but 
with scarcely an) colonists and only here and 
there a log hut or a dark shed among the 
trees 

These works are distiibuted over aome hun- 
dred and fifts acres of land, without rechonmng 
the surface of the Colne, which, sometames 
broad, sometimes narrow, sometimes m a 
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line, and sometimes coiling, and escaping by 
a curve out of sight, intersects the whole 


place It1s, mm faci, a great straggling plan- 


tation of firs, over swells and declivities of| 


land, with a branch or neck of a rive: meeting 
you unexpectedly at almost every tun The 
more we have seen of this dismal settlement 
“im the bush,” the moze do we rcvert to our 
first impression on entering it The place 18 
luse the st: ange and squahd plantation of some 
necromancer in Spensers ‘Fauy Queen” 
Many tices are black and shattered, as if by 
lightning, others distorted, wmthing, and 
partially stripped of ther bark, and all of 
them have 1 surt of conscious look thit this 
18 & ver} precazious spot for the regula: pio- 
gress of vegetation You wander up na1iow 
igen. p%ths, and you descend nairow wind 
ing paths , you see the bioad arm of a iiver, 
with little swampy osier lands upon it, and 
then you enter anothcr plantation, and come 
upon a narrow winding neck of river, lcadinz 
up to a great black slanting structure, which 
you aie told 1s a “blast wall,’ and behind 
this 1s the gieen embankment of a fortifica 
tion, and further back you come upon one of 
the blach, ominous looking powder “houses ’ 
You advance alons othe: tortuous paths, you 
cross small bridges, and again you entur a 
plantation, more o1 less sombi e, and presently 
emurge upon an open spacc, where you see 
a semicircular road of red gravel, with cart 
ruts deeply trenched in it, and then another 
narrower road down to a bianch of the river, 
where there 18 anothcr little biidge, and 
beyond this, on the other side, you see a huge 
water-whcel revolving between two black 
barn lke houses You ascend a slope, by a 
path of mud and slush, and urriving at an- 
othe: larger open space, you find yourself in 
front of a sheet of water, and in the distance 
ou observe one enormous whecl—the dia- 
olical queen of all the rest—standmy, black 
and immove able, like an antediluvian skeleton 
agaist the dull, grey shy, with a torent of 
water running in a long narrow gully from 
beneath its lower spokes, as if disgorged 
before its death This open space 18 sut- 
1ounded by trees, above which, high over ul, 
there rises a huge chimney, or rather towe1 , 
nnd again, over all this there float clouds of 
black smoke, derived from charred wood, 1f 
we may jude of the effect upon our noses and 
eyes 
At distances from each other, varying fiom 
thity or forty to a hundred and hity yards, 
over this settlement are distributed, by sys- 
tematic arrangement of the tervals, and the 
obstructive character of the intervening g1 ound 
and plantations, no less than ninety-seven 
different buildings By these means, not only 
is the danger divided, but the loss, by an ex- 
plosion, reduced to the one “house” im which 
the accident occurs Such, at least, 1s the inten- 
taon, though certainly not always affording the 
desired protection The houses are also, for 
the most part, constructed of light materials, 
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where the nature of the operation will admit 
of 16, sometimes extremely strong below, but 
very hght above, like a man in armour with 
a straw hat, so that if a “puff” comes, there 
will be a free way upwards, and they hope to 
get rid of the fury with no greater loss than a 
light roof In some cases the roofs are of con- 
ciete, and bomb-pioof , in others, the roofs ae 
floated with water in shallow tanks There 
re five steam engines employed, one being 1 
locomotive , and the extraordinary number ot 
swenty six water mills, as motive powers fo1 
machinery—obyiously much safer than any 
other that could be obtamed from the most 
uarded and covcred im engines requiring 
furnaces 

In this silent 1egion, amidst whose nunety- 
seven work places no human voice ever 
bieaks upcn the en, and whe2c, mdeed, no 
human form 15 secn, erccpt m the isolated 
house in which his allotted task 15 performed, 
there are secieted upwards of two hundred 
aud hfty woik people Thcy are a peculiar 
rice, not, of course, by nature, m most cases, 
but by the habit of years The ci1cumstances 
of momentary destruction imu which they hive, 
added to the most stringent and necessary 
regulations, have aubdued their minds and 
feels to the conditions ofthurhire There 
3 seldom any need to cntorce these regula- 
tons Some terrific explosion here, or in 
woiks of a similar hind elsewhere, leaves a 
fixed mark im their memories, and acts as 
a constant wa.umg Here no shadow of a 
practical joke, or caper of animal spirits, ever 
transpires, uo witticisms, no oaths, no 
chafling, or slang A lauzh 15 never heard , 
a smile seldom secn Lven the work 1s 
carried on by the men with as few words as 

ssible, and theye uttered in a low tone 

ot thit anybody fanues that mere sound 
will awaken the spiuit of combustion, o1 
cause an explosion tu take place, but that 
then feclings are always kept subdued If 
one min wishes to communicate anything 
to wother, or to ash for anything from some- 
body at a short distance, he must go there, 
he 18 never permitted to shout or call out 
Thcre 13 a particular reason for this last 
regulation Amidst all this silence, when- 
ever a shout does occui1, everybody knows 
that some imminent dang 18 expected the 
next moment, and all 1ush away headlong 
from the dnection of the shout As to run- 
ning towards it to offer any assistance, as 
common im all other cases, 1t 18 thoroughly 
understood that none can be afforded An 
accident here 18 unmediate and beyond 
remedy If the shouting be continucd for 
some time (for a man might be drowning in 
the river), that might cause one or two of 
the boldest to return, but this would be 
a very rare occuirence Its by no means to 
be inferred that the men are selfish and 
insensible to the perils of each othu, on 
the contrary, they have the greatest con- 
aideration for each other, as well as for their 
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employers, and think of the danger to the 
lives of others, and of the property at stake at. 
all times, and more especially in all the more 
dangerous “houses” ‘Lh« proprietors of the 
various Gunpowder Milla all display the 
fame consideration fut cach other, and when- 
ever any improvement tending to lessen 

er 18 dise ered by onc, it 18 immediately 
communierted to ull the others The wages 
of the mn «re good, and the hours very 
short, no artificial lights arc ever used in 
the works ‘They all wash thems lves— 
blac) = whitc, ydlow and brou7ze—ind leave: 
the Mills at half past threc in the afternoon, 
winter and summer 

But we have not yct visited all the © houses,” 
and one of them, in particular, Mr Ashhec 
ASHUPES 1818 Vvery interesting process ‘Lo he 
satire, it 18 onc of the most diugerous , and 
what makes this worse, 1s the fact that the 
process is of that kuid which requires the 
constant prcscncc of the men = They cannot 
get the michincry to work, and Icave it for a 
given time, as in the cwc of some malls pre 
viously described, they must always romin. 
onthe spot It is the § Commmge House, — 
soinetimes calkd “Grammy, as it is the 
process which reduces cakes and hard nobs: 
of guupowdr: into gtuns—. very mcc, and, 
it would appear, a sufficantly arming 
Opa ation 

The rain stil beftiends us = We have been 
once drenche 1, and have dite 1 ourselves to a 
comf rtable steaming dampness by the fre of 
the ofhee at the entrance of the works— 
luncheon indusive We arc now forth az un, 
and in 2 fin woy of cbt umng anothe sok 
ing, 80 that we have cvery 1¢.80n to fecl x 
safe iscin be = 1t15 quite cleu thet ve shall 
not give offaspurk So now foi the ‘ Corning 
House ” 

Ascending by a rising puhwiy we pass 
over a mound covercd maths a plintati n ot 
firs, and descending to a path by the ver 
mde owe arve at a stiucture of black 
timbar some five und twenty fect Inzh, sct 
up in the shape ofan awute angle ‘Tins is a 
* blast wall” micndel to citer some re 
sistance ty a rush of ur in case of an ex 
plosion near at hand Thue 1 also a 
similar blist-wall on the opposite side of the 
river Passing this structure, we ariive ata 
green embankment thrown up as im fortified 
hve ts and behind and beneath this stands 

e “Comms House ” 

Tt w alow rooted black edifice, hke the rest, : 
although, f posible with a still more dismal 
sd gral We know not what causes’ 

18 Impression, but we could fincy 1t some 
place of torture, devoted to the service of the 
darkest pagan superstitions o: those of the 
= Inquettion A little black vestibule, or 
out house, stands on the side nearest us The. 
whole structure 1s planted on the rver’s edge, 
to Which the platform m font extends e 
enter the little vestibule, and here we go 
through the ceremony of the over-shoes e 
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are then permitted to advance upon the sacred 
eases and we then approach the entrance 
f we have recerved a strange and unaccount- 
able um 1on of a place of torture, from the 
external appearance and surrounding circum- 
stances, this 1s considerably borne out by 
the interior The first thing that seems to 
justify this is a dry, strangulatcd, shrieking 
cry, which continues at intervals We dis 
cover that 1t 1s the cry of a wooden screw 1n 
torment, which in some sort reconciles us 
But the sound lingers, and the :mpression 
too The floormg 1s all covered with leather 
ind hides, all perfectly black with the dust of 


, penpowee r, and on this occasion all perfectly 
( 


ry We do not much hke that the wet 
sliding about was moire amusing, perhaps, 
also, 2 trifle safcr 

The first object that seizes upon our atten- 
tion 13 a blick square frame work apparently 
suspended from the ceiling Its ugly perpen 
dicular beams, and equally uncouth horizontal 
Inmbs would be just the thing to hang the 
dead bodies of tortured victims in We 
cinnot lp followmg up om firat impres 
gion = The men here, who stand im silence 
looking intently at us, all wear black maska 
On the left there 1, reared a structure of black 
wood reaching to within two or three feet of 
the roof It 19 built up im several stages, 
descending like broad steps Each of these 
broa lL steys ecntains a sicve made of closely 
woven wite, which becomes fine: as the stcps 
get Jowu and lowe: In this machine we 
noticcd iron nxlesfor the whecls, but our atten 
tion wis duccted to the rollers which were of 
anc Thus the friction does not induce sp irks, 
the actior being uso yuarded against external 
blows At prescnt the machine 1s not m 
motion , and the men at work here observe 
their usual silence ind depressmg gravity 
We conjecture that the machine when put in 
mc tion, sh kes and sifts the gunpowder ina 
slow and most cautious manne, correspond- 
inz to the seriousness of the human workers, 
ind with wm almost equal sense of the conse 
quences of iron must king for once the nature 
ot oe and brass “Put on the house !” 
8138 M1 Ashbct, m the calm voie always 
used here, and noddiny at the same time to 
the head cormmg man A rumbling sound 1s 
heard—the wheels begin to turn—the black 
su ves best themselves, moving from side to 
side the wheels turn faster—the seves 
We trust there 1s 
no mistake ‘They all get faster still We 
do not wish them to put themselves to any 
inconvenience on our account The fullspeed 
1s laid on! The wheels whirl and buzz—iron 
teeth play nto brass teeth—copper winks at 
non—the black sieves shake the imfernal 
sides into fury —the whole machme seems bent 
upon its own destruction—the destruction of 
us all! Now——one small spark—and im an 
matant the whole of this house, with all im tt, 
would be instantly swept away!’ Nobody 
seems to think of this. And see !—how the 
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ganpowder rushes from side to side of the 
sieves, and pours down from one e to the 
other We feel sure that all this must be much 
faster than usual Wedo not wish it Why 
should pride prevent our requesting that this 
horror should cease? We heat, also, an extra- 
ordinary noise behind us Turmng hastily 
rouud, we see the previously immoveable 
black frame-wo1k for the de id wlurling round 
and round in the an with frizhtful rapidity, 
while two men with wooden shovels are 
shovellng up showers of gunpowde, as if to 
smothcr and suffocate its sty i Nothinz 
but shime—nothing but shime and an an 
ish of self command, prevents om instantly 
arting out of the house—acioss the platform 
—and hcadlong into the river | 

What a house—what 1 workshop! It is 
quiet agan We have not sprung into the 
river But had we been alone here, under 
wuch circuustinecs for the frst time, we 
should have had no subsequent respect tor 
vurt own instincts and promptitude of action 
uf we had done anything else As 1t waa, the 
thing 18 .scnsitron for lic = =-We find thit the 
whuhng frame-wotkh also contuns sicves— 
that the invisil lem ving power is by a water 
wheel under the flooring which acts by 2 
aiank but we are very much obliged alicady 
—we have had cnouzh of cormns” 

We tike our deputure over the plitform 
—have our over shoes taken off— aa fuding 
that there 13 sumcthing mote to see, we rally 
and recover our breith, and are asain on 
the path by the waters edze <A min 18 
coming down the river with v small covered 
barge, carrying powder trom one house to 
another We remark that bowing must be 
one of the safcst positions, not only as uncon 
ducive to explosion, but evcn in case of its 
occurring claewhcre M1 Ashbee comcidces 
m this opinien, although he adds, that sume 
time azo ymin comin lown the river in 2 
boal—yjust as that one 1s now doms—had his 
night arm blown off We see that m truth, 
no position 1s sale One may be “ blown off 
any whe, at any moment ‘Thus ple wartly 
conversing 13 we walk, we arrive at the 
“Glazing House ” 

‘Lhe process of glazing consists 1n ae 
black lewd with gunpowder in Lirge 21a1ns, inc 
glazing or givin. it a fine glossy texture or 
this purpose four b.rrels cont uning the grains 
are ranzcd on an ixle They ae made to 
revolve during four hours, to render them 
smooth , black lead 1s then wdded, and they 
revolve four hours more ‘Lhere 1s 1ron in 
this machinery , but 1 works upon brass or 
copper wheels, so that friction generates heat, 
but not fre The process continucs from 
eight to twenty four hours, according to the 
fineness of polish required , and the :evolution 
of the barrels sometimes causes the heat of 
the gunpowder within to rise to one hundred 
and twenty degrees—even to charmng the 
wood of the interior of the barrels by the heat 
and friction. 


GUNPOWDER. 


We enquire what degree of This 1s upon the old pinciple, an 
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heat apt may be in at the present moment ? 
Tt a er high, we leain, and the head- 


informs us that we may put 

our hand and arm into the barrels and feel 
the heat He opens it at the top for the 
purpose We take his word for it However, 
as he inscrts one hand and arm by way of 
cxample, we feel mm some sort called upon, 
for the honour of “Household Words,’ to 
do the same It 18 extremely hot, and a most 
agicenble sensation The faces of the men 
here, being all black from the powder, and 
shining with the addition of the black lead, 
~ ve the appearance of grim masks of demons 
In a pantomime, or iothcr of real demons mm 
amine ‘Their eyes look out upon us with a 
stianse intelligence ‘Ihcy know the hguie 
they present So do we ‘Lh, added to 
ther subducd voicc, md whisperng, and 
mute ,esticul ition, and noiscless moving and 
creping about, rendtrs the scene quite 
umque , and 1 little of 1t goes a great way 

Our time being now short—our hours, 1n fact, 
beng “numbcred, —we move quickly on to 
the next heusc, some hundred yards distant 
It 1s the ‘ Stovins house ’ We approach the 
doo. M1 Ashbce 1s so good ws to say there 
isno nced for us to cntcr, as the process may 
be seen fiom the doo. wiy We ue per- 
mitted to st ind upon the little platform out- 
side, in our boots dispensing with the over- 
shoes his hous 1s heated by pipes The 
powder 18 spread upon numelous wooden 
ti2zys and slid into shelves on stands, 01 racks 
The he 1 1s raisc(l to one hundaed and twenty- 
five deyrecs We salute the head stove-man, 
and dcpart But turning i1ound to give a 
‘longinz, lngeting look behind,” we see a 
larze mep yz rotiuded from the door way — Its 
round hi id seems to inspect the place where 
we stood in our boots onthe platform It evi- 
dently disc overs a few gt uns of gravel or grit, 
and des¢cn Js upon the m immediately, to expur- 
gate the ¢ vil communication which may corrupt 
the good manucig of the house <A great 
watcring pot is neat advanced, and then a 
stern head—not unhke in old me lallion we 
hive seen of Dio,sencs—looks round the door- 
post after us 

The furnace, with its tall ys by 
me ing of which the stove pipes of the house 
we hive just visited are he ated, 18 at & con- 
siderable distance, the pipes bemg carried 
under ground to the house 

We ncxt go to look at the “ Packing-house,” 
where the powdcr 1s placed 1n barrels, bags, 
tin cases, paper cases, camsters, &c n 
entenng this place, a m:n runs awiftly before 
each of us, laying down a mat foi each foot to 
step upon as we advance, thus leaving rows 
of mits in our wake, over which we are 
required to pass on returnng We con- 
sidered it a mark of great attention—a kind 
of Onental compliment 

There 1s another “ Corning House” besides 
the hornble one we have previously described 
consists of 
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anachine very much like a roundabout at a 
far, only, that in place of the wooden horses 
amd cars, there are sieves, niringcd Bo as to 
cover the whole cucle In each of these 
sievea, gunpowder in the rough 14 placed, and 
upon this is laid loosely a round piece of 
stone—lapis lazuli—alout one fourth part of 
the mze of the sive Lhe machine is put in 
motion , sping 2vund , indin doing so, each 
of the round louse pieccs of laps lazuli 
describe o whaling carcle m the sieve, and 
thus icduce the rvugh powder to yrains, by 
rubling it through the sieves The ma 

chinery iu action does not inspire us with any 
such disinay and apprehcnyion as the first 
commug demon Pcrhaps ou nerves have by 
this time pot more seasoned , but it 18 quite 
bad Sonat in the present cise fur a mere 
stranger , and we are heartily, thoroughly, 
undisyuisedly, and yovially glid to get out of 
the place 

The last of our visits is toa “ Charge House ’ 

There are x veral of these, where the powda 
1s kept anstore We approich it by + path 
thougha plantation It hes diep anong the 
trees most Juncly dismal sarcophisus It 
w roofed with water—thit 14, the roof is 
composed of witca tanks, which are filled by 
the ram, and mdry weatha they ue tilled 
by means of a pump atranged for that pu 
wse ‘Lhe platform at the cntrance 1s of 
watur—that is to say, it isn acid wooden 
trough two inches decy, full of w iter, thiough 
whith we are requucd to walk We do so, 
and with far more satisfaction thi seme 
things we have dune here today We enter 
the house nlone the otheis w uting outside 
AM silent and dashy wom Fgvptian tomb 
The tubs of powder, dimly secn am the un 
certain light, are ranged dong the walls, lhe 
mummis—all giving the umpression of a 
secret life withim dut ov scart hf, how 
different! 6 Ah' there s the rb We 
retue with 4 mental obesance and a respect 
ful an—the iilu nce remamng with us, so 
that we how shghtly on reyoming our fiends 
outside, who bow in retuin looking fiom 1s 
to the open door way of the house '” 

With thoughttul brows and not ino my 
very hivh state of hilanity, utter the di ties of 
the day—not to speak of bem wet through 
to the skin, for the second time—we move 
through the fir gioves on our way bach We 
notice a stiwmze appewrnce in many trees, 
some of Which ue curiously distoited, others 
with their heads cut off , and, in some places, 
there are larze and upright saps im 4 planta. 
tion Mr Ashbec, utter dehbcrating mwardly 
a ttle while, informs us that a very dreadful 
accident happencd here lust year “Was 
there an explosion?” we inquire He says 
there was “And a serous one? ’>—* Yes” 
~—“ Any hives lost ?"—“ Yes"—“Two or 


three ?"—“ More than that "—" Five or sx 7” 
He says more than that. He gradually divps 


into the narrative, with a subdued tone of 
voice, There was au explosion last year 
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Six different houses blew up It began with 
a “Separating House,”—a place for sizing, 
or sorting, the different grains through sieves 
Then the explomon went to a “Granulating 
House,” one hundred yards off How it’was 
carried such distances, except by a general 
combustion of the air, he cannot unagme. 
Thence, 1t went to a “Press House,” where 
the powder les in hard cakes Thence, 1t 
went, in two ways,—on one side to a “Com- 
position Mixing House,” and, on the other, to 
a “Glazing House ,” and thcnce to another 
“ Granulating House’ Each of these 
buildings was fully one hundred yards from 
another each was intercc pted by pl untations 
of firs and forcst trecs as a protection , and 
the whole took place witlin forty seconds 
‘Lhere was no tracing how it had occurred 
‘This, then, accounts tor the different gaps— 
some of them ¢xtendins hftv or sixty yarda— 
in the plantations and giovcs 1 Mr Ashbee 
nods a zrive assent H¢ adds, that one lurge 
t1c¢ was torn up by the 1oots and its trunk was 
found deposited at such a dist ince, that they 
never could really ascertain where it came 
fiom It was just found lying there An iron 
w iter-wheel, of thity fect in circumference, 
belonging to one of the mills, was blown to a 
distance of fifty yards through the air, cutting 
thion,zh the heads of all the trees in its way, 
and finally lodging between the uppcr boughs 
of a lage tice, whore is stuck fist, hke a 
boys kit. The poo fellows who were killed 
—(ouwr informant here diops his voice to a 
whisper, and speaks m short detached frag- 
ments, there 1s nobody near us, but he feels 
as & man should in spcaking of such things) 
—the poo fellows who were killed were 
hornbly mutiated—more than mutilated, 
some of them—their different members, dis 
tributed hither and thither, could not be 
buned with their proper owners, to any 
ceitunty Onc inau escaped out of a house, 
before it blew up in time to 2un at least forty 
yuds He was seen running, when suddenly 
he fell But when he was picked up, he was 
found to be quite dad The concussion of 
the an had hilled hin One man comm 
down the river m 2 bot wis mutilate 
Some mcn who weie nussing, were never 
fuund—blown all to nothing The place 
where some uf the ‘houses’ had stood, did 
not retain so inuch as a piece of timber, or a 
bnch All had been swept avy leaving 
nothing but the turn up ground, a hittle 
rubbish, and a black hash of bits of stick, to 
show the place where they hid been erected 
We turn our eyes once more towards the 
immense gaps in the fx groves, gaps which 
hore and there amount to wide intervals, mn 
which all the trees are reduced to about half 
their height, having been cut away near the 
middle Some trees, near at hand, we observe 
to have been flayed of ther bark all down 
one side , others have strips of bark hanging 
dry and black Several trees are strangely 
distorted, and the entire trunk of one large 
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fir has been hterally twisted hke a corkscrew, 


from top to bottom, requiring an amount of bamec pride and oatentation 


force scarcely to be estimated by any known 
means of mechanical power Auxnoidst all this 
quietness, how dreadful a visitation! It as 
visible on all sides, and fills the scene with a 
solemn melancholy weight 

But we will linge: here no longer We 
take a parting glance around, ut the plinta 
tions of firs, some of them picmaturely ol i 
and shaking their heads, while the ar wfts 
by, a8 though conscious of thar defe ited 
youth, and all its onc bight hopes The 
dead Ivavcs he thick bencith, m varicus 
sombre colours of decay, and through the 
thin bare woods we se the zicy h ht fading 
into the advinaing evening = JTc1e where the 


voice of min is never heul, we paus, to. 


hsten to the sound of rusthnz bou,hs and 
the sullen rush and murmu: of w iter whecls 
and null strcams , an], ove all, the yong of 1 
thrush, «ven while uttering blithe notes 1ves 
u touching sadmss to this isolated scene of 
human labours—labours, the end of which, 1s 
a destruction of numbers of our specics, which 
may, or may not, be necessary to the progress 
of civilisation, ind the lbexty of mankind 


LORD PLTLR LHL WILD WOODSMAN, 
OR, THE PRIGKESS OF TALI 


“ PrTuR, commonly known 15 Peter te 
Wild Boy, les buried m this churchyard, 
opposite to the porch, —so uth the oll 
parish clark of Nozth Church, in the county 
of Hurtfoid, who imscribed the sime in the 
eae register of this church with a trem 

ling hand, and afte: many tuncs wiping his 
spect .cley, in the yeu of our Loid 1767) Lhis 
extraordinary wild youth wis fist foun! im 
the wools near Hamelen by his most fuitu 
nate M yesty, George the Bust, while he wis 
hunting in the adjaccnt forest 1t 18 not with 
a vicw of writing hus strange bi ,19] ny, th at 
we now take up the pcn so reverently Lud 
down by the old } arish clark afc resaid, but 
simply to notice sever ld eatiooadimuy com 

cidcnces which exist between this den cen ct 
the woo ls and forests, and another ‘ Pctcr, 

who has becn discovered at a date much 
nearer to our own times 

Jiis new Peter, afius Peter the Second, 
and subscquently “Lord Petex, as he was 
more commonly cilled, was also tound m the 
woods, and under circumstances vcry similar 
to those of his protutvpe “ Ifow long Peter 
the Wild Boy has continued im this state 1s 


altogether uncertain,” saith the parish register | 


br quoted, “but that he had formerly 
een under the care of some person, was eV1 

dent from the remains of a shirt collar about 
his neck at the tame he was found ’ Some 
accounts also state that he had a wild sort of 
garment of skins besides his own natural wild 
one so, with the more recent Peter, who 
was attied in the bristly hide of a forest boar, 


girded with osters, and a very extensive shirt- 
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collar, which he exhibited with a certain bar- 
Having been 
discovered by a noble personage of great ex- 
perence and statesman hke inmght mto mdi- 
vidual character and futwe exigencies, he 
was regarded as likely to be of future value 
to the world, and was ees to bourd at the 
faim house of Mr Bull, ‘her, every effort 
Wis made to instruct him, but to no pur p se 
I xactly so with the orizimal Peter, who was 
placed under the care of Dr Aibuthnot, 1726, 
by the Princess of Wiles, “but notwith- 
stinding ull the pains that were taken with 
him ’ stys the doctors report, “he proved 
totally incap wble of receiving iny mstruction ’ 
kor the b wl of the first Pcicr, at the farm- 
hcuse of Mr Juncs Fenn, the yeoman, the 
sum of thirty five pounds per annum was 
} ul the sum paid for the second Peter was 
consi lei ubly more than that, but with this 
curious liffkrence, that whereas the sum in 
the tust mstance was pud to Mr Venn, the 
largex sum im the liticr case came out of Mr 
Bulls own Icathern puis, as he hid to board 
and lodge the sccond Peter at his own etx- 
pense ind to find him in pocket money , and 
al this for the honour of oblizing the great 
posonije who hid pland him there— 
es the nune cf lus countiy, as he gravcly 
$4 

At this fiz hcuse our picscnt Peter led 
vvay strin,¢ life, for thon h all attempts 
we oriti nil istiuction proved cf no avul, 
the office of hcal ringer of the woods which 
had been ,siven hum, by way of “getting Ins 
hand in, wis found to afford great sec pe for 
the display of his pecuhar charter It ws 
in this capacity thit his vurious pranks 
acquircd for Jin the ¢ gnomcn of Lord Peter 
—v title he tore t> the day of his devth 
He cert unly did many que er thins in this post 
cf head ringer, ind inspued no small alarm 
inv the country rounl wbeut He would let 
nobcdy pisy in ceitun directions cxcept by 
cru ping very slowly im other du ections he 
would not kt anybody pass it all, and in 
some y Clal cuwcs, he insisted upon making 
the people wilh ba kwu is,—which he sui 
was the wisest wry for those who wished to 
mal e any } Fo.) 638 

Certainly, nothing could well exceed the an 
noy ue his rustic lordship aeatet Attuel 
m 21 dices of skins—to wit, a bullock» hide, 
t mole skin waistcoat, cut s skin smalls, with 
igh boots, and a foriging cap, and armed 
with a long staff tipped with brass, on which 
poor farmer Bulls arms were engraved, and 
followed by fierce mastiflg in brass spike 
collars,—it will be readily understood that he 
presented a very formidable appearance 

If the obstructions which Lord Peter offered 
had been as terrible and potent as the anta 
Seapets front he presented, there would have 
een little chance of auybody making their 
way through the woods and forests at ay 
time, But this was not the case Bcneat 
this bullock’s hide and mole skin watcost, 
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and underneath that imposing foraging cap,. 
‘but no e 


there were no fixed resolves Thongh fierce, he 


wasa flincher, though obstinat: hc was weak, 
though loud, he was never in earnest , though: 
great in his advaneing steps, he took care to. 
slep back continually as if to rcflect and. 
collec 


t hus etrength but m reality to avoid 
making any progress whitcver Ids mastiffs, 
of ecourne, watehe 1 ¢very movemcat of his eve, 
and did nothing but make throatenmg trisks 
and gambols 1 un] hw boots 

Most unfortunately, the people were not 
aware of tis inward condition of Lord Peter 
They did not hnow that if they went forward 
with determination and ina bods, be and his 
mastifis would have retreated through the 
woola step hy atep, or deap by leap just as 
the people advanced  Litth suspecting thir, 
they wore accustom sd fo a Jon, time to send 
humble petitions and all that sort of thin, 
at whiah he seljum deiemnel to look, and 
which he gave to hind gs to play with 

One day, there bung anore thm usud need 
for a free paseqyre for everybody wross the 
country, a luge crowd of prople act off to 
gethes After the usual dificulties and ob 
structions they urrived at Lord Pcter 8 woods 
and forests ‘They met the head range 
at his accustomed post with Jus back set 
ayunal oa tree 
them, bos oppositacn was much less than or 
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this reception It wag an official ceremony— 

on They then presented 
the diplomatic and somewhat tego head 
pry with sundry models of farms, emblems 
of fumnme, aud picturce (after the manner of 
Bavage nations), to hejp Ins understanding of 
the uctual state of affaws He received them 


all in his hands, 1 before , and, agun k ttn 


them instantly fall to the ground, disioed 
round them 1p the same inwuner as previously 
described, though with the addition of a few 
fresh antics and gerticulations One of his 
dogs, alsv, stood upon bis head, but, rolling 
over, by accident, the caninc enthusiast gave 
a smothered how] and disappeared. 

The people, as a last resource, beng now 
pretty well tuned, presented diplomatic gew- 
L,iws, popular types and symbols, together 
with pumcous ofhual kmch knacks, such as 
ruled paper, patent imbkstands, se ils, waa, 
chaff waa, dcputv chiff waa, &e¢, but all in 
vain Lach collection of these was instantly 
dropped and danced rowid,—until suddculy 
the hicad riumper stopped stirins intently at 
acertun thing! Somebe ly Lad given hum 
piece of red tape ! 

Fntunatc mdeed did it seem thit any one 
shoul] have mcluded among Lis offerm,ss an 
uti de cf such magical powers Lerd Peters 


As there wot 6) miny of attention wis instantly caught—rivited— r 


bright thought had broken upon his mht of 


dinary Nevertheless as he showed sins of mnd—his cycs rolled correspondingly with 


intending to be as troublesome ax possible, 
various individuals st pped faward with 
written agunents plans, and statietical cu 
culations 
What did he do?) Here we must refer 
onceimore toth anacnt d cument = Peter’ 
aays the Parish Reomter, wis well made 
and of the muddle sive Lhe countenance 
had not the appearance of an idiot He had 
aw natural ear for music and wars) delishted 
with 1 thataf he heard wy municd istiu 
nent played upon, he would mmedialdy 
dance and caper about, till he was almost 
quite exhausted with fatigue ind th uh he 
could never be taught the distinct ulterance 
of any word yet he could ¢ wily Aum a tune” 
So it was with Land Peter Seldom coud 
any distinct word be cxtorted from hun but 
he had a prodynous faulty of humming In 
addition {o this, so cuniously did he assocate 
the wishes and petitions cf the people with 
a certain invariable tune of dermion or m 
difference in lis own mind, that the very 
sight of a crowd often produced such an 
et upon him that he could not blep suiting 
the action to the tunc 
The a rap therefore, of which we have 
just spoken, he c oudescended to receive , but, 
instead of examining them, looking over them, 
or even tacking them into lus mole on calf 
akin pockets, he istantly t them drop, and, 
by way of domg something ofhcial m recog- 
nition, he danced round them! Forthwith 
bis dogs, standing on then hind legs, all did 
the same The people were not satished with 


the carcle of newadcas that hid niscn upon 
is mental horizon What we his intcntious ? 
what will he do? All the crowd aie in 
Dreathless suspense for the first words the 
head pinger will utter Bunt an action mer 
expressive thin wor Js fills the spectators with 
a fiesh surpiise = His forest lordship ruses 
the ynecu of red tape to lns mouth, and, 
looking up with a grateful and devout air, 
sw illows it! 

A pausc of genera excitement ensucs Is 
it digestible that 1s the gquestiun iw idly 
wked by the mayonty Before any one how- 
evar, has raccovered fiom his astonmhment, 
the cyes of Lord Peter gleam with greedy 
anxiety on the Q.cowd from one to another, tilla 
peculiarly intelligent person, ma rusty black 
coat, threadbare black trousers, and high lows, 
with mk spots on ul bis finges, and an office 
xn behind his right car, advauces towards 

id Peter wd presents him with 1 basket 
full of folded yreccs of red tape One by one 
the pieces uc seized, and swallowcd, and, 
uf the crowd might judge by the obvious 
rympathy and rolling delight of the head 
ranger 8 ee was cvely prospect that 
they would sdon be thoroughly disested and 
assunilated with his system in the happy 
future 

From this day, Lord Peter became a changed 
man. He saw his nght course in life He 
opener yy it publicly, and went to dwell in 

cit : 
ow, when this new expression of his offical 
sentiments got wind, and was coupled with the 
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feat he had recently performed in swallowing 
#0 touch red tape, he rapidly became a man 
of mark and Irkehhood in the great aty 
Everybody paid court to him as one sure 
to mee to honow He began his new hfe 
by setting up as a master cai pentcr, without 
gomg through any intermediate appicnticeship 
a1 study, and in the course of afew yews as 
he was found to have a genius fur watching a 
glue pot, while on the fixe the first cabinet 
maker of the day took him into paitucrship 

The cabinet-work of Lord Peter give the 
atmost satisfaction to lus employers, and the 
greatest possible dissatist ution to cveryb ly 
else—ai lewt to all the prople, uf they, poor 
souls, are anybody 

Numbealess petitions now came to him as 
urzently as of old, though with mcic ceremony 
than when hezan wid in the woods) He had 
abandoned hi dress of skins with the cacep 
tion of the foraging cip which he hal con- 
verted into a more domesiie util equally 
applicable 18 a day cap or a mohtcp, and, 
in place of Ins former costume he now 
appeared m fine cloth, wore a shnt collar 
wondertully ‘got up, and wis followed by 
an attendant in livery withthe jlue pot = The 
gaid attendant alsoc wiicd i telescope un ter his 
arm, as Lord Pcita often wished to ace how 
objects close at hand locked when he applicd 
the eye-glass end tothem und the one ct gl rss, 
or “held,’ tohiscye Lhe telescope was also 
fitted, under his duections, with t distorting 
glass, which rendered objects of all ports of 
shapes, and like wise, with a duhenmg glass, 
by means of which he could scc notlung at 
all, though he often hept staring through it 
with all his might 

The petitions and requisitions he now re 
cerved did not iclaite it all to the woods 
und forests, but to the supervisorslip of 
the bodily health of the mbilitants of 
the great ety, with their water pipes, and 
diain pipes, and Inlis of mortality As to 
the doctors, and statistical folks and Jearned 
elerka, unde: his control, he ticated them 
all in bis old way , whitaoever yp? >posils 
for domg anything they placed in lus hands, 
he mstantly Jet them diop, and danced round 
them In hke manner, thouzh with a diffu 
ence, when large deputatious of the people 
came to him with petitions, and Wy aga 
and prayers, agaist Old ['yphus, Old Cholera 
Old Rawhead, and the Kcverend Mi Skull 
yard—all dreadful old nuisances—he rc 
ce'ved them with a bow, but, as soon as the 
deputations were out of sight, he let fall their 
documents and papera, and performed huis 
usual dance round them Subsequently, how 
ever, as the people happened {for a wonder) to 
become impatient and clamorous because 
nothing was really done, or seemed at all 
hkely ever to be done, he advanced upon a 
temporary platform outsule the wimdow of 
the cabinet-maker’s workshop, and placing 
himeelf in a dignified and truly unposn 
atixtude, began to draw from his mouth yard. 
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after yard of red tape to the uttet contusion 
of all the petitiones, the discomfiture of his 
enemies, and the bewildcrment of the county 
at large ' 

At last, after a life of giext public service, 
Lord Peter saw Ins end appoxhing Bemg 
of a disinterested and generous disposition, he 
determined not to leave his hilt ander a 
bushel of saw dust, but that oth: men in 
offic should derive all the benefht they could 
from his wisdom and expenence Bcfore 
he died, therefore, he cf this great poltical 
maxim (Which hal been his rule thiouch hf, 
ani the foundation of all hi pre ae 
asa guide for ull future cabinct-makers anc 
public carpenters ‘ Nevers do anything till 
you are obliged, and then do ay little as 
possible ’ 

A brass plate is fixed up in the pamsh 
chutch of North Church Jleitford, on the 
tap of which there in (0: thae used to be, 
pome yeus ay ) oa shetch of the head of 

Petar, dviwn from a very goo! cng) wing 
by batologz71 A similar cfhoy how becn 
ured to be carved in atem, by Lord 
Petar s political admnezs and diaciplos—the 
statuarics havin strict anjunctions never to 
ruse vehisel until ordered by the 1 dice to 
‘move on, anl then only to clip off the 
sunalicst particle of stonc dust at +. tune 
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Naples Jun 8 

Whar sort of reading for the nulhon 1 
provided undur the enlightencd rule of Ter- 
dinwd Bumba, King of Naples i» a question 
wiuch at will not occupy a great number of 
your columns tu answer lake a wok with 
me in Naples, if you plewe Ibere ws a 
auwd at the staicet corna, whae there 
if 4 Peoples Library, that 15 to say, mm old 
wall, as the professional «uc of the 
nll poster, and Thisterc l ova with placards 
The gentleman with the paste-pot is spacad- 
ing a blister , he raises it, and the anxious 
crow! fastens cariously upon 18 cap wding 
features, as he smooths it out befom them 
eyes It contains political awformation, being, 
m fret, a pohce notice very bitch of pla- 
cards has a small crowd about it the propor- 
tion of the milbon who can 1¢ ad as nw Naples 
(as in England) small, but those wao are 
learned, read aloud the writing ou the wall to 
the poor ragged Belshizzars standing about 
them Here is a good deal about police, and 
so on, something about a railway, and all the 
praiwe of the new singer at San Carlo, in a 
mighty poster Few remarks are made, for 
no game 1 too small in the eyes of a police 

y , but the people will go hon, and discuss 
the information they have ed from the 
wall So, for example, numbers of them come 
to talk, hke connoissems, of the new bass, or 
the new tenor, whom they have nover seen or 
heard,—never will see or hear,—but they have 
read about him, or heaid read about him, on 
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the walls, and have heads lively enough to 
fancy all the rest | 
Let us continue our walk, now, and we 
shall observe, in most of the open spaces, 
strings of literature, parall! strings, slack 
ropes on which stories, ballads, and romances, 
dance im the wind You hase such literature 
mn your own streets Herc the woodcut on 
the first page of cach work 18 continued, so 
that it will rcprisent whatever you please, 
king, cowslip church, or crocodile The 
mys ig Jleasunt to tho lazzarom, and 
they have fanucs abl to complete the 
icturcs, «uch man to his cwn respective 
te Here we are, in the Largo di Castello, 
mobs clysium = =There 18 1 little ragamuthn 
sles ping in his basket, there 18 another wide 
awuke, and peepmg into Signors pocket 
Hereis Pulcine lla, centre of a lauglung c10wd, 
and we have passcd a host of petty theatres 
Look at this army of cyes intent upon the 
hterary wonders of a slack rope, which a 
learned frend 1s slowly spelling over for the 
multitude of cars Lhese publications for 
the many have not bien prohibited, at an 
rate —“ The ridiculous contest which ack 
place between the € it ind the Mouse ° 
‘Ihe story of Llormdo and (Chiaastella, 
“History of the death of Marzia Basile who 
was decapitated for the cruel death inflicted 
upon her Husban | for the sake of her Tover , 
with such profitable matter, of which I hive 
taken the trouble to reala great doit be tore 
1 take upon myself to mf rm you that it is 
puch garbage a8 one might capt No 
priest however, 1s requuaed to excrase a 
moral ecusorsiip over the people s literature 
so long as it touches upon no question poli 
tical or cock auwtiuul Whether it be detiled 
or undehiled docs not concen the church 
That 18 the great bulk of the peoples 
reading but we muy as well stcp ito this 
booksellers shop Lhae 1s a jood deal of 
orthodox theology, and law, anil a little 
nbetract scicnce—the agylomeration of diy 
titles 18 as the agglomeration of sand giains 
ina small Sahara The booksclie, sceing 
us to be strangers, kuits lis brows he fears 
leat we be come to denounce some of tus 
books We set hin at case by putting avy 
of sun mto our faces , hght of any hand, actual 


o: metaphorical, beng antagomsm to the, 
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any book they please. They suppress every- 
thing,” says the bookseller, spitefully , “my 
trade 1s gone Heavcn knows what will 
become of me '” 

Here 1s another bookseller, determined to 
do business, who dangles ostentatiously a 
catalogue before his door Now let us see 
what kind of books the guverument of Naples 
has left for the delectation of the people I 
Will read you at random a few titlhs ‘Exa- 
mination and Condenmation of the Sovereignty 
of the Peo, le before the Titbunal of Reason 
and Futh’ “Rhymes im Honour of the 
most Holy Virgin fiom the Thirteenth ( en- 
tury ‘lhelallofthe Re publicin England ’ 

Devotions at (Calvuy ’ “She Month of 
June consecrated to the most Lfoly Blood of 
our Lord Jesus Chiist ’ Lhstory of the 
Ongin ind Effect of the New Mau vculous 
Med ul of the most Tloly Virgnm Mary ’” 
And 50 on Lhesc ue the sort of books 
heenscd to the picss at Naples There 1 
ulso § A collection of good books in favour of 
Truth and Virtuc, not only sanctioned, but 
industiicusly cuculated, by the government 
It is addressed ‘ to privces, bishops, ma 
gistratcs, teachers of youth, and all men of 
zood intentions,” who are invited “to diffuse 
these eluments, and present copies of them 
to all lhcy condemn the doctrines of 
liberal y hilosopheis ws pro lucing the down- 
full of acho n the ho .1s of war the lament 
uiun ct m thers, and the gencral misery of 
v people! Lhe m.ns ue then given by 
which these ficbrands may be known The 
scholu asha whetha “ ul wh» weir mous 
tuches wil whiskers are hberal philosophers?” 
Andis t llin weswer that the clnef outward 
sign of . mins being dangerous and liberal 
is a dein peruque 2 Gladstone has told 
you how one of these little bouks teaches 
solimniy that a prince who has sworn an 
oath tu his people is net bound to keep it 
unless he plewe I will pass on to another, 
“Picose and Verse, uscful pastime for the 
Autumn Holidays Thisisa bovk forchildren, 
iltern ting fiom the comic to the acntimental 
There 15 2 se11e8 of receipts in 1t for the treat- 
ment of democrats ere ale some comic 
bits kor an impious democrat “ 4 gallows” 
1s 1ecommended “apply it unmediately to 
the sich man, and the cure 1s effected in a 


principle which upholds an Expurgatory Index \tew minutes’ —“ For an ambitious democrat, 


“Have you such a book?’ I ask “No, 


use the pillury, andsoon The book ends 


sir, it 18 prohibited os ummotal, because it with a‘ story” The write: recounts in this 
contaiued some anatomical plates I have an umaginay visit to a lunatic asylum at 
many copies at the Custom house, but they Aversa, whcie most of the paticuts are pol- 
were all seized hey made me pay duty for tically mad Some shouted, Viva la Libertad / 
them, though "—‘ Have you the translation of A bankrupt merchant was mad for equality, 
Goldsnuth’s History of England ?”—‘ Bless some had a reformed creed mm view, some 
jou, sir, mo; if contains an account of were planning constitutions, and some were 
the Reformation.”—“ Well, but I dou t see bellowing the Marseillaise and the Carma- 
either of these books prohibited in the Ex- gnola, mingling with them blasphemues of the 
purgatory Index "—— “Dio mio, ne that ' onna. 

A e{ We have the Papal Index, and: This 13 the only hterature which 1s acces- 
the Hoyal Index, and we have the priests, sible to the Lazzaroni—the lower ordere—of 
who stop and suppress at the Custom house Naples. With the hot iron of ao Expurgatory 
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Index, and with other simular tools, our govern- 
ment endeavours to consign the flock under 
its charge to moral blindness, Whether the 
literary eyes of the people really are put out, 
I greatly doubt The whirlimg of time will 
bring rvund its revenges 


ae 
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ROLL ON! 


TH ancient sage in philosoplie dreams 
Behceld our planet trom its orbit started 

The tvpe of powers with which mans nataie teems, 
For morul maiwls nu shucr far unpuud 


To move the world with levers of the mand, 
To wield the { 1¢¢5 of 1¢91 (1 58 1¢u90n— 
This 19 to raise and regulat mankind, 
To shape then yeur, and frame tha cvary 6 ason 


The fruits of industry which once were re upd 
Wath awkward toil, sinc thoughtfully au nded, 

At first were scunty yct, in garners heap d, 
Growing m woth, new stocs to old app uded 


There they he treaswicd fiom the Luth of Time, 
Bequeath d by naticus that have hy dand pemshd 

Unharm d and seathless thr ugh the hand of c1me, 
By heen custodians sharply watched and cheish d 


Meauwlal, the soul more si iulfully pre pared, 
Ts lever ancved to cit hh the suns full glory 
Which, with due naxture of scft humours shia 1, 
Will re fresh crops, when Time as ld and how 


And none can estim ute 0 cir futine worth, 
Piercing the veil that coveas distant gt 

When we and ours shall shumber an the cuth, 
Wipcd and ¢1ased trom Wemory 6 faithless pag s 


STRINGS OF PROVERRS 


Wun a saying has passed into a nation 
roverb, it 18 regarded 13 hiwing received the 
‘hall-mark ” of the people, with respect to 
its prudence or practical wisdom = Proverbs 
deal only with 1¢ alities, genus uly of the most 
homely and every day hind, and aic always 
supposcd to comprise the most sage advice, «2 
the most broad worldly truth, within the Icast 
possible compass 
Now, while we admit that proverbs are for 
the most part truc, and useful in then teach- 
ing, and thit they very often mculcate ex- 
cellent maxuns, we must it the same time 
enter our protest against the infalliluhty of 
most of them Numbers will be found, on 
the least examination (which 1s seldom piven 
to them) to be one sided truths, othe1a, in- 
culcate un utterly selfish conduct, under the 
guise of prudence or woildly wisdom, and 
some of them aie absolutely fuse, or only of 
the narrowest application The majority of 
the provérbs, of all modern nations, originate 
with the people, and with the humble: claases, 
(we must pe the Chinese and Arabic, 
which are evidently the product of their 
Bages,) as witnessed by the homeliness of the 
usions, and the frequent vulgarity, but, in 
all cases, the actual experience of life and its 
ordinary occurrences with regard to men and 
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They are full of corn, with a pro- 
portionate quantity of chaffand straw. Let us 
no longer, therefore, take all these “saymga ” 
for granted, let us rather take them to 
task a little, for their revision and om own 

ood 

Proverbs being the common property of all 
mankind, and often to be traced to very 1¢- 
mote geographical sources, we shall observe 
no national classification, but sting a few 
together now and then trom Arabia aud China, 
from Spain, Ituy, Fiance, or England, just 
a they may occur 

So, now to our fist string 

“ Honesty vs the best policy ' This 1s true in 
the Jngher sense, but doubtful im the sense 
usually wntendud = It 18 tauc ws to the gencral 
good, but not usuuly for the mdividual, ex- 
cept in the long run (We pass over the 
obvious tiuth, tht it is bettur policy to earn 
aguined than to ste onc, bee wesc the prover b 
has aiw wider range of meaning than that) 
lo be a “politic,” clever Icllow, a vast 
deul more humourmne of prejudices, errors, 
ind follies, 1s 1cquisite, thin at all assorts 
with truc honcaly of chuacter If, however, 
we regud this proverb only on its highc 
moral »zround, then, of course, we must at 
once vdmut its truth The icader will pro 
bably be surprised, as we were to find th vt it 
comes fiom the Chinese, and will be found in 
the t2 wmslition of the novel of = Lu-Arao Le ’ 

‘a1 leap from a hedye as better than «a goo? 
mins preyer’? (Spunsh) Lhe leap (otf a 
robber) from his lurking place, being pre 
ferable to ashing charity, wud receiving v 
blessing, 18 one of those proverbs, the im 
pudcnt yume ity of which is of 2 kind that 
mikes it impossible tv help lauzhing Its 
frank atrocity amounts to the ludigaous It 
3 an old Spanish proverb, and occurs im 
“Don Quixote —of course in the mouth of 
Sancho 

“1 bud in the huad ws worth tuo in the 
bush ? The estacme caution ridiculed by this 
oe is (fa kind which one would hardly 
iave erpected to be popular m a commercial 
country If this were acted upon, there 
would be an end of ti ule aud commerce, and 
ull capital would lie dead at the banker s— 
as a bud who was held safe ‘The truth is, 
our while practice 15 of a duectly opposite 
kind. Weiegaid a bid in the hand as worth 
only a bird , and we know there 1s no chance 
of making it wo1th two birds—not to speak 
of the hope of a dozen—without letting it 
out of the hand Inasmuch, however, as the 
proverb also means tv exhort us not to give 
up a good certainty for a temptig uncer- 
tainty, we do most fully comeide in its pru- 
dence and sound sense, 1t1s identical with the 
French, “ Mieux vaut un ‘tiens’ gue deux ‘tu 
auras,’ ”—one “take this” 18 better than two 
“thou shalt have 1t , identical also with the 
Itahan “ZH meglro un Uovo oggr, che und 

ous to-day 1s better 


than a hen to-morrow. Jt owes its origin to 
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the Arabic “A thousand cranes in the aur, 
are not worth one sparrow in the fist” 

“ Knough 1s a6 good as a feast’ The best 
comment on thw proverb that occurs to us 
was the repl e by Rooke, the composer, 
(a man who had a fund of racy Lrish wit in 
him,) at a time when he was struggling with 
considerable worl lly diff ulties ‘ How few 
aie our real wanis 9 suid a consoling fiend , 
“of what cons quence is a splendid dinner 7 
Enough as as pod ns 1 fe ast Yes,” replicd 
Rovks, Sand therefore co feast 13 as good as 
enough— in l TD think J prefer the formes? 

“for «love ma dog” At first sight this 
has «a kindly appearance, as of one whose 
mitaist aod bumble frend was as gre u as 
any he took ino binwself, but, on lookmg 
closer into it we feu it invelves a enrious 
amount of aclfth cnerowhment wpon the 
kindness of othe ts—--a soit of doul lin of the 
wndiyviduality, with all is ¢xacuions My dog 
(ama whatever shape) uray be av odious beast, 
or, aL best, one who ithe makes himsclf, on, 
whoac misfortune os to be, very disagreeable 
to certain people, but, never mind—wh it of 
that, if hc is my dog? Socucty could not go 
on af this were porsisted in 

Set a beagar on horseback, and hell ride to 
the devil” Uhe direction mm which he wall 
ride depends cnticly on the character of the 
beygar—or poor man suddenly risen to power 
home sink over the other side of the horse, 
and diop into utter sloth and pampered scn- 
sualinin , but others do then best to ride 
well, and sometums sucued = Miasunello 
and Ruenzi did uot ride long m the best way, 
but pevcral patitots, who have rapidly risen 
from obscuity to power, have set noble 
examples 

“Throw him into a reer, and he uall rise 
width wt fish en his month? (Aribu) Some 
mcn are so fortunate that nothing can smh 
them Whae another min would drown 
they find fish or pe uls 

“The monkey feurcd tranamiqration, lest he 
showd become ua guselle.” (Arabic) ‘he match 
less conceit of some poople, and utter izno- 
rance of themselves, cither as to appearanes 
or abilities, ave finely expressed in the above 

“The bakers urfe went to bed hungry” 
(Aralic) How often 15 it seen, that those 
who follow a profession or trade are among 
the last to display a special beneht from then 
eallng' Our proverb, that “Shoe makers’ 
Wives are the worst shod,” seems to be 
derived from the same source. 

“Chat echaudé crant Ceau froue;:" the 
scalded cat fuars (even) cold water Thisisa 
better version of the Lnglish proverb of “A 
burnt child dreads the fire.” That the proverb 
as by no means of gencral application, the 
experience of evary one can avouch It would 
be the saving of many a child, of whatever 
age, who having been burnt should entertain 
a salutary dread of the hre cver after But 
xt is not so; witness how many are burnt— 
$.¢ rumed wounded, shot, drowned, made 
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nidiculous, who had all been previously well 
warned by “burmng ther fingers” with 
losses, injuries by land and sea, and failures 
in attempts involving dangerous chances. 

“Crom a boo;” Iwill burn. This Irish 
proverb, or saying, may serve in Many re- 
spects as an adveise commentary on the pre- 
ceding ‘here are people who are never at 
reat when they are out of hot water—nor 
contented when they aruin “TI will burn” 
ig the motto of the Duke of Lemster It 
would do capitally for M: Smith O'Bnen 
Pch ips, however, st should not be read as a 
resolution to suffcr1, but as a threat to inflict 
aburning Still, the vagueness of this threat 
—a dicadful announcement with no dcfinite 
object—~w ould render it equally applicable 

“ Bis dit gui cto dats” he gives double 
who gives promptly The truth of this is 
well tlustrated by the converse it suggests ; 
that he who long delays and tantalises before 
giving, earns less gratitude than scorn It 
equines more generosity and a finer nuand 
to confi: a favour in the best wav, than to 
confer double the amount of the favour m 
itne Hf 

© What gain afore, I lose ahint” (Scotch) 
To be cngrossed with a fixed object, 15 
to forget what 3s going on all around us 
f am closely engaged with what 18 passing 
before my eyes, while T am deccived ad 
wyiwed behind my back ‘This quaint old 
proverb has been ludicrously illustrated by a 
characterintic story A Highlander, in a some- 
what scanty hilt, was crossing a desolate moor 
one winter’s night, and beimg very cold, he 
hastened to a ght he saw at no great 
distince It turned ont to be a decomposed 
cod’s head, which sent forth phosphoric 
a Jie stooped down to try and warm 
us hands at it, but finding the bleak winds 
Whistling all round his Iegs, he made the sage 
obeciv ition above, which has passed into a 
proverb 

“Lintfloh’nes Wort, geuorfner Sten, dre 
kommen niummermehr herein,” the hast 
word, and hasty stone, can never be recalle 
Eluw truthful, how home to the mark, does 
this proverb fly, how excellent 1s the warn- 
ing and the seli-command 1t mceulcates t 

To-day a fire, to-morrow ashes” (Arabic ) 
Violent passious ale the soonest exhausted , 
to-day all-powerful, to-morrow nothing, or the 
consequences 

“ Reading the psaline to the dead” (Arabic.) 
This is the original of ou “Preaching to the 
dead,” to express the fruitlessness of exhorta- 
tions, applications, or petitions, to certain m- 
sensible people 


“ Follow the owl, she will lead thee to ruin” 
(Arabic) <A niost picturesque proverb, giving 
ita own scenery with it But it es one 


as curious that this should come from the 
Esst, which seems so familiar to our appre- 
— rey ee a the ee paler 
the aame, but owl is y a8 
the symbol of a pur i Sool. Yet, on the 
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other hand, the owl of classic times was a 
type of wiadom. 


*Fwo of a trade can never agree.” It is 
curious, and, in most instances, highly grati- 
fying, to see how many of these sayings of our 
ancestors are becoming falsified by the great 
advances made, of late years, in social feel- 
ings and arrangements. Trades unions, co- 
operative societies—in fact, all our great 
Companies prove how well two of a trade can 
agree ; and so do all combinations of masters 
or of workmen. Yes, it will be sad, but 
they “agree,” and co-operate for their mutual 
interesis, and they do not agree with those 
opposed to them, Of course not; the sen- 
sible thing, therefore, is obvious, to enlarge 
the spree of good understandmg and reci- 
procal fair-dealing in matters of business, and 
thus to supersede the had feelmg and injury 
of greedy rivalries and selfish autagonisms. 

There was a wife who always took whit she 
had, and never wanted.” (Scotch). A. good 
practical advice, showing the importance of 
using what you possess, instead of Calin it, 
or reserving it, even when most needed, for 
some possible contingency, which may never 
occur. It seems to refer chiefly to articles of 
dress, clothing, domestic utensils, or other 
houschold matters, 

“ Dat Deus immiti cornua curte bovi 3"? God 
eurtails the power to do evil in those who 
desire to do at. 

“ There is honour among thicves.’ This is, 
no doubt, quite true, though you must be a 
thief yourself to derive any benefit fiom it. 
They stand by their order. The suggestion, 
is—sincee there is honour towaids each other 
among the most unprincipled classes, surcly 
Mr. Sweepstakes, and Mr. Moses Dattledore, 
who are both respectable members of society, 
and belong to clubs, would not cheat me. 
But this does not logically follow ; for we by 
no means know how far the respectable indi 
vidual makes his view of his own interest an 
excuse to himself for an occasional exception 
to the code of morality he professes. There ’s 
honour among thieves ; and there are thieves 
(bere and there) among hovourably-connected 
men, “all honourable men.” Life is a 
“mingled yarn” of good and evil; and so- 
ciety is a motley aggregate of all surts of 

rarDs. 

“A rose-bud fell to the lot of a monkey.” 
(Arabic). The monkey appreciated the ruse- 
bud quite as much as swine appreciate the 
pearls which are said to be cast before them. 

“Of what use toa fool is all she trouble he 
gives himself” (Chinese). None whatever ; 
but his folly may cause a vast deal of trouble 
to people of sense. One false move of an 
utterly incompetent man in office, and the 
force of the saying becomes very expansive. 

“There are no lies so wicked as those which 
have sone foundation.” (Chinese). A saying 
which is but too true, and which ought to be 
universally understood in society, as some 
protection against slander. 
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“Many preparations before the sour plan 
evwortena® (Chinese) oo results ac not 
hastily ripen; great and important changes 
must undergo a gradual process, 

“ Snare the rod and spoil the child.” This 
seems to be derived from the old Spanish 
proverb, which we find in Don Quixote, 
“ He loves thee well who makes thee weep.” 
They are unkindly and dangerous maxims, 
which tend to inculcate severity, and to justify 
harsh treatment upon the plea of future 
advantage. We readily admit that nothing 
can well be worse than a “spoilt child,” nor 
can a more injurious system exist than that 
of pampering or spoiling,—except the direct 
opposite, that of frequently causing tears. 

“A tea-spoonful of honey 1s worth a pound of 
gd.” An indiscriminate use of the sweets 
of life is a stupidity and an injury ; but the 
judicious use of them is of far more service 
in the production of good results, than the 
bitter lessons which are often considered to 
be of most advantage. It is better to soften 
the heart than to harden it. “ A soft word 
turneth away wrath.” 

“ What the ant collects in a year, the priest eats 
up ina night.” (Arabic) The tithe-taxes, 
and other revenues of the state-clergy, de- 
rived frum the industry of the working 
classes, are not very tenderly dealt with in 
this proverh. 

“The walls have ears.” {Arabic.) This is 
one of the many instances of our homeliest 
proverbs in every-day use, being derived from 
the East. No doubt the saying, that “ Little 
pitchers have great ears” (in allusiog to the 
sharpness of hearing in children), is also 
derived from the domestic utensils of foreign 
countries in ancient times. The British 
Museum contains many such little pitchers, 
as well as the Foundling Hospital. 

“The ox that ploughs must not be muzded.” 
(Arabic.) The labourer ought to be allowed 
freedom of speech, or at least free breathing. 
We have a nautical saying akin to this,— 
“A sailor uever works well if he does not 
grumble.” 

“Three united men will ruin a town.” 
(Arabic.) The power of combination was 
never more excellently expressed. 

“ He begins the quarrel who gives the second 
blow.” (Spanish,) There arc but few who 

ossess the requisite degree of wise and kindly 
forieatatiae aud magnanimous self-command 
implied in this saying. To strike again, or 
rather (as the dow is figurative) to retort an 
angry word, is natural tv most men ; to pre- 
serve a reproving silence, or administer a 
dignified rebuke, is in the power only of 
great characters—and not with them at all 
times. But it is quite possible, as we live 
in a very pugnacious world, that such for- 
bearance should not be thrown away upon 
every one, or the small minority of the 
magnanimous would soon be beaten out of 
existence. The above proverb, we believe, is 


originally Spanish, and, coming from a people 
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so proverbially cevengetal, seems very extra- 


ordinary, and only to be accounted fur as the 
result of an abstract thought of some lofty- 
minded hidalgo, specula on friendship 


tin 
Don Quixote might have s sd it 

“ A astutch wn time saves nine’ One of the 
most sensible and practicil of all proverbs, as 
everybody's experience can avouch = Yct, in 
defiance of all thur own cxpomenc, how 
many peopl we oflcen see who coustantly 
neglect the stitch in time! They do not for 
get it, or overlook it, and when they do, if 
you punt it out t» them, they stall neglect it 

“Ohe non ss niente, non dubrta di niente 
he who khuows nothing, doubts of nothing 
The converse is equally tiuc Ie who knows 
much, 1s careful how he doubts of anything 
Thus is peculaly imculcated, at the preseut 
time, by the extraordinary discoveries and 
pUCCLHS Of BLILNLL 


’ 


~ 


A NEW WAY OF MANTIACIURING 
GLORY 


Artrn a weck’s residence in Bruascls, that 
most compact of capital citicy under the sup 

ition that 1 had encountered, and, Ihe 
Rarchaa d, conquered and plucked the he ut out 
of, every ‘ lon’ of celebrity, I wis vbeut de- 
parting by railway for Namur, to tike 


“ The morn up nth silent Mais 


when my fimuud, Dr Philaster, who miy be 
said to be in the Lurof every lion in Tlinders, 
was announcd to mc Lrom hin, | tit 
leurncd that amin may buy guide buvks an] 
read them, seck vut all the ‘aiphts ’ they 
wmidicate, and sec them, and yot know vary 
little of anything novel, and tind, pusitively, 
nothing new, without a trusty and well 
wutiated comp inion to aceompuny him in his 
piigrimagcs, and hao endeavours to mect 
with the marvellous Almost the first question 
l head fiom my friend, after the fust shike 
of the hand, wis, whcther Io had seen 
M Robyns private Museum The scond, 
on racelving a newative, whether [ would 
delay my jourucy to visit it with him = His 
account satisi~d me there was somcthing 
worth seeing, and that I had butter not mi s 
the opportumity of going with a mutual fricud , 
80, letting loose once moze our gasping port 
manteaus, and releasing thar many winklcd 
contenta from press, we sallied forth um- 
medi ite ly 

On the way, I made some acquaintance 
with the characte: of the gentleman I was 
about to vit M Robyns is a mch man, a 
mullionnane, whose passion and pursuits 1t has 
been, from youth upwards, to collect the most 
meongruous articls and curiosities of every 
possible description and hind Some, of more 
virtz than value , some, of more value in coin 
than mm art or antiquity , some have nothin 
to boast of but their own eccentricity, sad 
that of the proprietor who put them om the 
pomtion they occupy. With money at his 
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d possessed of an indefatigable indu 
and being a fine naturalist, 1t may be acai 
umagined that he has succeeded in bringing 
together many valuable and cunous objecta. 
But “vaulting ambition ” 1s not the only thing 
that overleaps itself, and the restless excess 
of this passion for collecting, 1s strangely de- 
veloped in the indiscriminate agglomeration of 
every possible thing possessed of a body, and 
within rcach of powder and shot or corporal 
touch, or the gold that meltsiron g ites, or the 
cunming of man, which he has assembled and 
umted in his Museum I shall but allude, 
slightly, to what I beheld in a hasty survey, 
my object being solely to diaw the attention 
of travclleis to a place very well worth the 
trouble of visiting 

‘ He 1s jealous of English visitors, ’ sand the 
Doctor, “and has 1eason to be so, of which 
more anon but I have known him fur many 
yeais, und doubt not I can get you im, if he is 
ut home if not, it 19 problematical, for Mrvie 
moiselle his then to be consulte |” 

“And who 1s Madcmoiselle ? ’ 

“Why, you must hnow, he wy unmatnic I, 
and Mademoiselle 13 4 young person who 
dnocts lis houschold, but whose chicf buaincss 
it 18 to provide specimens and olyects for his 
Muscum ’ 

“A young lady of peculiar talent 7” 

Gcnius, sir, szenius Observe lur head 
when you se it’ Lhe doctor 19 a great 
phicnolc gist —Lut we are ut our destination 

M Robyns is not rt home, when we inyure, 
he will return shortly, but, in the me utine, 
Mademoiselle, 1ccerving the Doctors name, 
be hee to walk m 

e pws though the gitewry of a bland 
white hous: and find ourselves in a large 
squue cout yud, having a small picce of 
w iter in it for ducks to swim at cwe Other 
auunals, dogs, cals, goats, are loitering about 
in the autumn sunshme There 13 nothiug 
peculiar in ill this, and yet we fecl oursel,es 
tr spl nted at once into an atmosphere where 
animals, lhving o: dew, are suddenly of supe- 
norimportance From the court yard we pass, 
uncscorted, into a closely-crowded miniature 
botanical garden, the first aspect of which m 
ancitnt Greck would have taken for a planta- 
tion of lotus , every flower being covered and 
capped by a white card, mdicating its genera 
and birth place, a system which, among all 
things, lifeless or human, however much 1t 
my serve to blazon their ancestral 1enown, 
will essentially diminish and defxe ther 
mdividual beauty ‘This Garden, or Purgatory 
of Plants, 1s flanked on either side by two 
long sheds or out houses, running pirallel the 
whole length down A high square wall shuts 
in yard and garden fiom the rest of the world. 

“And, observe,” interposes the Doctor, 
while we follow his admonition to mark what 
we see, “that, from within the enclosure of 

wall, wat 1s waged upon the rest of the 
world t” 

We are tempted to ask how long the 
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enclosed have kept on the offensive ; but are 
haunted by the account of Mademoiselle, 
whom we expect, every instant, to behold. 
What can, posaibl , be the skill in furnishing 
materials for the Museum, that so fascinates 
this extraordinary gentleman? How does 
she develope her genius ? 

“Mademoiselle owes her position entirely 
to her wonderful aptitude in decoying and 


entrapping rats and mice,” continuos our 


trien 
“Rats and mice ? And for the Museum ?” 


“You will see the use to which those small | 
with a zeal that would have done an old 
ile we are ruminating, more and more, 


deer are put, presently.” 


perplexed, Mademoiselle joins us, Our salute 
is profound. The Doctor, as we have said, a 
great phrenologist, and the discoverer of a 
particular organ—but whether this of rat- 
catching I cannot say—observes her with 
interest. Mademoiselle is buxom, blithe, 
and appears to possess constant animal spirits 
(a thing imperative to her profession, of 
course). She informs us that M. Robyns has 
returned, and will be with us immediately. 
After which, Mademoiselle, with the air of 
one who has perpetual business on hand, ae 
away. She does really trip; a thing only 
possible to a neatly-turned ankle and an 
elastic heel. 

“ And now,” says the Doctor, observing us 
to be, like the Homeric hero, vulnerable in 
the heel, “TI will explain to you Mademoi- 
sélle’s system before Robyns joins us. 

“Tn the first place, you must understand, 
M. Robyns receives no rat or mouse into his 
collection that has not been caught or killed 
within the precincts you have just inspected ; 
—on the premises, in short. Why, you will 
understand when you see the purpose to 
which he devotes the tails of those worthies. 
Conrequently, the necessity of an expert hand 
is obvious. Mademoiselle, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with that deep genius for expedients 
which her organs indicate, immediately on 
coming into oftice bethought herself of the 
following plan———But, here is Robyns!” 

We are introduced to a tall dark gentle- 
man, with a hat very much over his brows, 
who, after saluting, without more ado leads 
into the house, silently wondering at the 
genius that can, within so narrow a compass 
aud absolute a limit, furnish rats’ tails and 
inice tails in any quantity; and regretting 
that the interesting details of her “plan” 
are thus suddenly cut short. 

We enter the first room bare-headed. 

“Hats on, messieurs; hats on! We do 
not uncover ourselves here,” says M. Robyns. 

“And thereby hangs a tale, which, [ dare 
say, he will, presently, revert to,” whispers 
the Doctor. 

In the first room, besides an old tattered 
tapestry, so hidden by book-cases, and dis- 
figured by neglect, that the subject of it is 
imperceptible—clearly showing that the pro- 
priétor’s taste and passion do not lie in that 
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direction—there is a group of eleven squirrels 
under a glass cupola, all earnestly engaged in 
performing a particular thema of one of the 
great composers. The leader of the band 

olds the baton erect, with an authoritative 
air, and an imperious lift of the head worthy 
of Costa, when, with his wizard flourish, he is 
about to dictate one of the most impressive 
passages in the Stabat Mater. Nothing can 
exceed the intentness of the orchestra on their 


several part pieces, piping 


“To the spint ditties of xo tone,” 


band-master’s heart good {o see. Here, a 
little fellow with a flageolet, holding it down 
low, with that quaint pomposity the mellow 
blowing in the instrument requires; here, a 
horn and cornet, martial and important; 
here, a trombone, insisting on the sound; 
here, a fife, lively and uleit. All, as in their 
natural state, with their tails cocked up 
behind them, like a very critical audience 
indeed, This animal grouping is of the same 
kind as that which has met with so much 
attention in the Great Exhibition, only it 
does not represent any Reinecke Fuchs, or 
story whatever. Leaving these—to a lover 
of the woodlands—melancholy little mutes, 
we proceed into the next room. M. Robyns 
has, there is little doubt, the rarest private 
beetle and butterfly collection in the world. 
The butterflies are a wonder to behold. All 
ae gy — America, Australia, the Brazils, 
outh Europe, the Tyrol, Germany — are 
here levied under contribution. Moths, rich 
as when from their “dark cocoons;” the 
swallow-tail species of butterfly in great per- 
fection ; the great dark-winge , sombre, lurid, 
mysterious-looking Death’s-head (Todten- 
kopf), with the lines and traceries that give 
him his name, hideously distinct; the little 
swift-winged pigeon ; the butterfly, with the 
shimmering blue on either of the wings, 
looking sideways, called by the Germans, 
Schiller-vogel; and many others, known 
either to England, or the European Conti- 
nent, and of the rarest description, far too 
multitudinous to enumerate. Nay, the num- 
ber of their cases, even, would challenge com- 
putation,-as they stand about in rows from 
floor to ceiling of the little cabined and con- 
fined room. Nor would it be too confident to 
assert that the contents of this room would 
furnish ample materials for a tolerably large 
house. I must not omit to mention some 
extraordinary specimens of cockchafers, from 
the Brazils, which M. Robyns informed us 
were not to be found either in the national 
Museums of Brussels or Paris. For a pair of 
these lustrous insects, with their smoot! 
bright-burnished backs, he assured us he 
four hundred franca—a sum worthy of the 
passion that impels him to make the collec- 
tion, The beetle-cases may fairly challenge 
the butterfly-cases for beauty. Moreover, they 
stand time better. They glow like creatures 
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of the mine, with 4 rich gnome-like splendour, 
more mysterious than, if uot so exquisitely 
lovely aa, the “ff flower ” 

While we are inspecting the several classes, 
ascertaining, and forgetting as rapidly, the 
names of the various birds and species, and, 
as the conversation wird, the magic capa 
cities of the rooms begin to develope them 
selves Nothin 18 mentioned casually, of any 
raid but imstintly from some uneapected 
height, hele, cr: corner, it 1 cxhibited to us 
Where it 15 posstble to stow the things iway, 
neither of us perceives, but they come us 
prompt # genni, when nannd As for in 
stance, the Doctor, in the mnocence of his 
heart, 18 boasting of a splendil “Cremona ’ 
he has latcly purchased At the word, rbout 
half a dosen violin cases pre cut themscives, 
which reveil precious instruments of the 
colo of the stuffed squids antl likely to 
remain a3 mute Nevertheless thiy are the 
work of firet rate makers, and ow friend 
regards them with a look m which love and 
reverince are strongly blended Theic, do 
these 

Unravish d biides of cuie tne sy 


repose at concert pitch And there wall they 
repose, like enchanted princesses, until 


“A touch, a kiss, shall snap the chin 


Again, speaking of a iecent murdci—at 
that time a general topic—the Doctors phic 
sad ek qualitcations are remembercd and, 
quicker than thought, » dle of murdcrous 
looking murdcrers heads are ranged hif re 
hom (o manipulite upon All gin, bloody, 
and looking ak if they had then victims 
before thea trces 

“Ah! sighs the Doct, leaving the mm 
preasion of five philosophical fingers on the 
dust ‘Time has scattered on their heads hke 
infant han , “ab! Robyns, 1 see that, with 
all your faith in phrenology, you are just as 
much opposed as ever to be operated upon ” 

Thercupon M Robyns summons 2 httle 
book fiom its secrecy, and we, casting 1 
plance at it, rendita title ‘The Nethcrlands,” 
wherein, opening of its own vccord at a par- 
ticular and well thumbed pait, the gossimnz 
author, with no very great regard to gocd 
faith and the courtesies of civilised society 
informa us that, “having visited M Robyns 
pee Museum, the author 1s astonished 

»&c, “and there 18 no doubt whatever that, 
so great is M Robyns’ passion for collecting 
all articles within or without hnis reach, had he: 
not been a millhonnaire, and a man of property, 
he would undoubtedly have been a robber 
and a bandit. So strongly in him 1s developed” 
Phrenology, at the date of the pubhcation of 

The Netherlands,” ‘was 1 11s youth, and the 

e) “the organ of appropiiation.” I give: 
coutext, if not the exact words 

Se, tos w the explanation of the undoffing | 
of hata, and the suspreron of English visitors t 
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natural urbanity 13 such that, I am ¢én- 
vineed, he would, on proper application from 
those of our countrymen who may feel an 
interest in his Museum, give a cordial per- 
mission to ins it say this, firmly 
believing that he will not receive meult 
in return, but gratitude English people 
travelling, should be conscious of the debt 
they owe to their foreign hosts, and then 
duty to their own country Money 1 not 
everything, they will learn, when all but the 
hotel doors are shut »gainst them 

It would take days thoroughly to imvesti- 
sate M Robyns’ collection , so, having but 
a few hours more to spare before quitting 
brussels we proceedcd at once to the most 
cccentiic division, contimed m the two out- 
houss, for to the latter of these Made- 
maixelles lilours have contiibuted largely 
In the first we ue zieeted by an odor, by 
no means yeni) an] start aghast on behold- 
ing severtl hunited rooks and daws and 
aows Ul naiid up with spread wings 
and f et ayatust + whitewashed wall, in all 
miunner cf fi tuics, rounds, crosses, and de- 
vices Phe Dectcr mforms us, no bird is 
admitted hare that has not been shot from the 
garden So that, to anything on wings, to 
pws over this particulut spot must be as ter- 
nible undd adly uw to piss over the pestifcrous 
volcanic lakes that never take the shadow of 
a flying caicature withcut presently receiving 
its body = Our obser vitions here are quickly 
wcomplishcd On our way to the second 
out hous, the Doctor, at our earnest solicit: 
tion lingers behind, and continues his recital 
f Mademoinelle s ‘ plan,” previous to our 
bcholding the results 

“Well as T suid Mademoiselle, on coming 
int» offie, Lethought herself of the followins 
plan She pail a visit to every corner ot 
the house and the adjomimg out houses, and 
like a fisherman the day before thhowm, the 
line, baited them with common cheex You 
mj be suze the hereditary tribes of rats, of 
mic, soon got notice of this extraordinary 
grituitous feist Rats and mice do not 
hnow that 1 1atmtous teat 1s the most ex 
pensive onc can be invited to Well these 
poor devils, who, no doubt, have a tradition 
among them of some day when the heavens 
will 2 un chceses ind the moon herself fulfil 
the populu notion as to her nature and 
ongin and come down for their benefit,— 
began to think their enn prophecy at 
hand, and thronged the house from il 
quarters Meantime, Midemoiselle disturbed 
not their feeling of security But, at length, 
the day arrived when she thought she nught 
begin to do execution upon them , armed, I 
may correctly say, cap @ pié, that 1s to say, 
with her usual cap or hat heal and a long pro- 
yecting, mp heel-shaped instrument affixed 
“ Her heel 7” 
“To which,” contmues our philosopher, 


With reamon. Let me here state, M. Robyna’ gravely, “wag attached a proce of toasted 
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cheese, of an intoxicating fragrance She took 
her position ma room, alone Nothing could 
resist this, besides, they have held revel so 
long, they fear nothing One fellow peeps 
cautiously out, steals slowly along, opeus his 
white teeth for a mbble, when,—‘ clack '’ and 
the adventurer 1s beheaded '” 

“ Beheaded }” 

“ The process 1s plam enough , 1 back step, 
distance calculated—and there isan end of him ” 

And that 1s the elastic heel that cw really 
trip! Seemg our astonishment and dismay, 
the Doctor takes care to add, “‘ But, remember, 
they are killed for a sacied purpose ” 

“ And what ? in the name of the lady, who 
illustrates the force of habit im the firble ’ 

“To offer up their tails to the Virzin” 

“They will be petitioning Jove, soon to be 
born without tails, if those treasures cndanger 
decapitation ” 

“Observe,” he adds, as we entcr the sccond 
out house “here 15 the tal of one of them ’ 

M Robyns, seeing us absorbed in the con 
templation of this t1 msl ited tail, produces + 
quantity, all undergome the necessary stares 
of drying, straizhtenins, polishing, and gild 
ing, before being oftc red up 

“But how—how do thes: tails 9” We 
break down, utterly unible to express what 
we want to know , amazed, stupcfied, topsy 
turvy with astonishment 

“The truls,’ says M Robyns, “when in 
this state,” holding up a radiant onc, full of 
flickhermg golden curves, like unitural flame, 
“are intended to form vu Glory—. hilo round 
the Virgin’s head = The 1119” tails, beng th 
largest, are to be hung ncurrest,, the mice tals 
taper off at the extircme end of the circle 

Looking round us, we perceive the bodies 
belonging to the tails, once then bippy 
ownets, aud wielding them at will, inthe dys 
when, 

Alas! uneonscious of th 1 fat , 
The little victums plryed 





These bodies are all stretched out, Lhe thiye| 
of rooks and daws, forming the most grotesque ! 
and extraordinary sight mmagmabl 

Passing from then, we observe an oll owl, 
staring with his usual wtonishel wi, which 
1s considerably heightened im mtcnsity, by thie 
strange position in which he i plied, his 
wings and feet compulorily spicvl out in 
such strange company Then, «veral rows of 
sparrows, under one of which the head of a 
cat, ticketed with the following msc2iption— 


** Condamne a mort pour avow mange * 
la ute dun moineau 


M Robhyns inculcates the virtues among his 
domestic animals Those who attend to the 
laws, have a happy life of it , those who dis 
obey, never escape justice, and are thus exe- 
cuted and exposed, as a terrible war to 
the rest On our way, ye found there had 


= amned to death for having eaten the head of a 
sparrow 
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been several offenders, all bearing the dreaded 
words of condemnation— 


“Condamnc & mort pour avoir mange 
la téte dun moineau 


Sparrows seem to have been the chef attrac- 
tions thit lured these miserable Giim wJkins 
to their fate M Robyns 18 of opimon that 
by this time, his houschold animals are well 
aware of the penally any transgressiona of the 
kind, within thc svcred\hmuits, would bring 
upon thei, and asserts thet 1t 1s a long 
while since an eaccution has taken place It 
1s, without doubt, a rigorous school for a cat 

Having mm my mind some distant allusion 
to Mademoiselle I asked M Robyns whether 
eats could not be trained to catch rats and 
mice, and deliver them up whole? But he 
dil not at all entertain the idea “ Made- 
moisclle was too exccllent a ‘mouser’ to 
onder thit ntcessury’? On the Doctor's 
hintin one of thonc meagre suspicions, society 
declires ity night to nourish, with reference 
to Mademorelle 4 personal attractions, he 
reiter we Ther qualfc ition of beiny an excel- 
lent ‘ mouse: ’ with such profound siznifi- 
cane, thi the vernst prude would have 
taken heart without hesitition — [t was quite 
enough for us = S> bowang our thinks to M 
Robyns tr his catrcme coatthincs and kind- 
ness nddctermmin, vt the same time, never 
{> make him the vietim of any moral reflce- 
tions as to the usefulness cf much that his 
prssion for collectin s has added to his natural 
musctum, wi—with 2 flyimz glimpac at the for- 
ever istounded owls, dcerpit wel cats, count- 
loss spurows the ciuse ot their disaster, 
rooks, daws cows molcs, bats bodics of rate 
und mie, burnished tails by this timc, doubt- 
less, resplendent in a glory their possessors 
never dicamcd they could be born to, (such 
uc the uses and terrible lessons of this world, 
when the tal to om ccnfusion und disgrace 
will frequently be found of more value than 
the top, uthculh ignominy is written upon 
on, md sublunity on the other,) catehing a 
recling -lince at the whole of the quamt 
Arabesques on the walls, an immortal picture 
and ilustrition of the compulsorily appy 
Family '!—-departed What were the Doctor's 
thou, bts on our journey back to my hotel I 
cannot 515 My own were too much haunted 
by commiscration for the houxt hold T had just 
visilcd , quite convinead that Mademoiselle 
will, on some unexpected d13, be carried away 
in the heat of the chase, and return to her origi- 
nal state of fcline sleekness Should this ever 
be the casc, the cLown of retributive disaster 18 
imased im the presumption that, not being 
educated, hke evury present pussy in the laws 
of the ménage, she will sim izunst them, and 
be condemned to the inevitable placard If 
so, there 1s, at once, an end to all farther 
progress in the collection The rats and mice 
will | keep their lives, and their tails will lose 
their glory 

i beg to add, in all posmble serousneas; 
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that this collection actually exists, and that 1 
have described it with strict fidelity, as I 
actually sawit. The whole story is truly told. 


A OHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir any of the English Barons remembered 
the murdered Arthur's sister, Eleanor the fair 
maid of Brittany, shut up in her convent at 
Bristol, none among them spoke of her now, or 
maintained her right to the Crown, The dead 
Usurper’s eldest boy, Henry, by name, (and 
called of Winchester, because he was born in 
that city,) was taken by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, the Marshal of England, to Gloucester, 
and there crowned in great haste when he 
was only ten years old. As the Crown itself 
had been lost with the King’s treasure, in the 
raging water, and, as there was no time to 
make another, they put a circle of plain gold 
upon his head instead. “We have been the 
enemies of this child's father,” said Lord 
Pembroke, a good and true gentleman, to the 
few Lords who were present, “and he merited 
our ill-will ; but the child himself 1s innocent, 
and his youth demands our friendship and 
protection.” Those Lords felt tenderly to- 
wards the little boy, remembering their own 
young children ; and they bowed their heads, 
and said “ Long live King Henry the Third !” 

Next, a great connec) met at Bristol, revised 
Magna Charta, and made Lord Pembroke 
Regent or Protector of England, as the King 
was too young tv reign alone. The next 
thing to be done, was, to get rid of Prince 
Louis of France, and to win over those 
English Barons who were still ranged under 
his banner. He was strong in many parts of 
England, and in London itself; and he held, 
among other places, a certain Castle called the 
Castle of Mount Sorel, in Leicestershire. To 
this fortress, after some skirmishing and 


truce-making, Lord Pembioke laid siege. , 


Louis despatched an army of six hundred 
knights and twenty thousand soldiers to 
relieve it. Lord 


all his men. The army of the French Prince, 
which had marched there with fire and 
plunder, marched away with fire and plunder, 
and came, in a boastful swaggering manner, 
to Lincoln, The town submitted; but the 
Castle in the town, held by a brave widow 
lady, named Nicnota DE CaMVILLE, (whose 
property it was), made such a sturdy resist- 
ance, that the French Count in command of the 
army of the French Prince, found it necessary 
to besiege thie Custle. While he was thus 
engaged word was brought to him that Lord 
Pembroke, with four hundred knights, two 
hundred and fifty men with cross-bowa, and a 
stont force both of hurse and foot, was 

ing towards him. “What care 1?” 
said the ch Count, “The Englishman is 
not 80 mad as to a 


{tack me and my great 
army ina walled town!” But the vlish. 
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embroke, who was not. 
strong enough for such a force, retired with. 
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man did it for all that, and did it—not so 
madly, but so wisely, that he decoyed the 
great army into the narrow ill-paved lanes 
and bye-ways of Lincoln, where its horse- 
soldiers could not ride in any meter body ; 
and there he made such havoc with them, 
that the whole force surrendered themselves 
kgs except the Count: who said that 

e would never yield to any English traitor 
alive, and accordingly got killed. The end of 
this victory, which the English called, for a 
joke, the Fair of Lincoln, was the usual one in 
those times—the common men were slain 
without any mercy, and the knights and 
gentlemen paid ransom and went home. 

The wife of Lous, the fair Buancue or 
Casti.e, dutifully equipped a fleet of eighty 
xood ships, and sent it over from France to 

er husband’s aid. An English fleet of 
forty ships, some good and some bad, under 
Husert bE Burcu (who had before then, 
been very brave against the French at Dover 
Castle), gallantly met them near the mouth 
of the Thames, and took or sunk sixty-five in 
one fight. This great loss put an end to the 
French Prince’s hopes. <A treaty was made 
at Lambeth, in virtue of which the English 
Barons who had remained attached to his 
cause returned to their allegiance, and it was 
engaged on both sides that the Prince and all 
his troops should retire peacefully to France. 
It was time to go; for war had made him so 
poor that he was obliged to borrow money from 
the citizens of London to pay his eapenses 
home. 

Lord Pembroke afte: wards applied himself 
to governing the country justly, and to 
healing the quarrels and disturbances that 
had arisen among men in the days of the 
bad King John. He caused Magna Charta 
to be still more improved, and so amended 
the Forest Laws that a Peasant was no longer 
he to death for killing a stag iv a Royal 
‘orest, but was only imprisoned. It would 
have been well for England if it could have 
had so good a Protector many years longer, 
but that was not to be. Within three years 
atter the young King’s Coronation, Lord 
Pembroke died ; and you may see his tomb, 
at this day, in the old Temple Church in 
London. 

The Protectorship was now divided. Prrer 
pE Rocnres, whom King Jvhn had made 
Bishop of Winchester, was entrusted with the 
care of the person of the young sovereign ; and 
the exercise of the Royal authority was con- 
fided to Earn Husert pe Burau. These two 
personages had from the first no liking for 
each other, and svon became enemies. en 
the young King was declared of age, Peter 
de Roches, finding that Hubert increased in 
power and favor, retired discontentedly, and 
went ab For nearly ten years after- 


wards, Huszrr had full sway alone. 
But ten is a long time to hold the 
favor of a King. This King, too, as he grew 


up, showed a strong resemblance to his 
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father, in feebleness, inconsistency, and irreso- 
lution. The best that can be said of him is | 
that he was not cruel. Dre Rocues coming | 
home again, after ten years, and being a 
novelty, the King began to favor him and 
to look coldly on Hubert. Wanting money 
besides, and having made Hubert rich, he 
began to dislike Hubert. At last he was 
made to believe, or pretended to believe, 
that Hubert had misappropriated some of 
the Royal treasure; and ordered him to 
furnish an account of all he had done in his 
administration. Besides which, the fvolish 
charge was brought against Hubert that he 
had made himself the King's favorite by 
magic! Hubert very well knowing that he 
could never defend himeclf against such non- 
sense, and that his old enemy must be de- 
termined on his ruin, instead of answering 
the charges fled to Merton Abbey. Then 
the King, in a violent passion, sent for 
the Mayor of London, of all men in the 
world, and said to the Mayor, “Take twenty 
thousand citizens, and drag me JIubert 
de Burgh out of that abbey, and bring 
him here.” The Mayor posted off to do it, 
but the Archbishop of Dublin (who was a 
friend of Ifubert’s) warning the King that an 
abbey was a sacred place. and that if he com- 
mitted any violence there, he must answer 
for it to the Church, the King changed his 
mind and called the Mayor back, and declared 
that Hubert should have four months to 
prepare for his defence, and should be safe 
and free during that time. 

Hubert, who relied upen the King’s word, 
though I think he was old enough to have 
known better, came out of Merton Abbey upon 
these conditions, and journeyed away to see 
his wife, a Scottish Princess who was then at 
St. Edmund’s Bury, Almost as soon as he 
had departed from the Sanctuary, lis enemies 
persuaded the weak King to send out one 
Sin Guoprrny ve Crancums, who commanded 
three hundred vagabonds called the Black 
Band, with orders to seize him. They came 
up with him ata little town in Essex called 
Brentwood, when he was in bed. He leaped 
out of bed, got out of the house, fled to the 
church. ran up to the altar, and laid his hand 
upon the cross. Sir Godfrey and the Black 
Band, caring neither for church, altar, nor 
cross, dragged him forth to the church door, 
with their drawn swords flashing round his 
head, and sent for a Smith to nvet a set of 
chains upon him. When the Smith (I wish I 
knew his naine!) was brought, all dark and 
swarthy with the smoke of his forge, and 
snares with the speed he had made; and the 

lack Band falling aside to show him the 
Prisoner, cried with a loud uproar, “ Make 
the fetters heavy! make them strong!” 
the Smith dropped upon his knee—but not 
to them—and said, “This is the brave Earl 
Hubert de Burgh, who fought at Dover Castle, 
and destroyed the French fleet, and has done 
his country much’ good service, You may 
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kill me, if you like, but I will never make a 
chain for Earl Hubert de Burgh!” 

The Black Band never blushed, or they 
might have blushed at this. They knocked 
the Smith about from one to another, and 
swore at him, and tied the Earl on horseback, 
undreased as he was, and carried him off to 
the Tower of London. The Bishops, however, 
were 80 indignant at the violation of the Sanc- 
tuary of the Church, that the frightened King 
soon ordered the Black Band to take him 
back again; at the same time commanding 
the Sheriff of Essex to prevent his escapin 
out of Brentwood church. Well! the Sheri 
dug a deep trench all round the church, 
and erected a high fence, and watched the 
church night and day; the Black Band and 
their Captain watched it too, like three 
hundred and one black wolves. For thirty- 
nine days, Hubert de Burgh remained within. 
At length, upon the fortieth day, cold and 
hunger were too much for him, and he 
gave himself up to the Black Band, who 
carried him off, for the second time, to the 
Tower. When his trial came on, he refused 
to plead ; but at last it was arranged that he 
should give up all the royal lands that had 
heen bestowed upon him, and should be kept at 
the Castle of Devizes, in what was called “free 
oral nm sa of four knights appointed 

y four lords. There, he remained almost a 
year, wutil, learning that a follower of his old 
enemy the Bishop was made Keeper of the 
Castle, and fearing that he might be killed b 
treachery, he climbed the ramparts one dar 
night, dropped from the top of the high Castle 
wall into the moat, and coming safely to the 
ground took refuge in another church, From 
this place he was delivered by a party of horse 
despatched to his help by sume nobles, who 
were by this time in revolt against the King, 
and assembled in Wales. He was finally par- 
doned and restored to his estates, but he 
lived privately, and never more aspired to 
a high post in the realm, or to a high place in 
the King’s favor, And thus end—more hap- 
pily than the stories of many favorites of Kings 
—the adventures of Earl Hubert de Bargh. 

The nobles, who had risen in revolt, were 
stirred up to rebellion by the overbearing 
conduct’ of the Bishop of Winchester, who, 
finding that the King secretly hated the Great 
Charter which had been forced from his 
father, did his utmost to confirm him in that 
dislike, and in the preference he shewed to 
foreigners over the English. Of this, and of 
his even publicly declaring that the Barons of 
England were inferior to those of France, the 
English Lords complained with such bitterness, 
that the King, finding them well supported by 
the clergy, became frightened for his throne, 
and sent away the Bishop and all hie foreign 
associates. On his marriage, however, with 
ELeanor, a French lady, the daughter of the 
Count of Provence, he openly favored the 
foreigners again; and so many of his wife's 
relations came over, and made such an im- 
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menee famuly-party at court, and got so many 
good things, god “qoskeesn so much money, 
and were #0 high with the Lnglish whose 
money they pocketed, that the bolder English 
Barons murmured openly abut a clause there 
waa in the Great Charter wluch provided for 
the banishment of unrcasonable favorites 
But, the foreigners only laughed disdamtully 
and said, “What are your Hoglish liws 
to us?” 

Kang Phil p of France had died, ind had 
been succeded by Prince Lous who had 
also die] after a short reign of three yeurs, 
and liad been succcedcd by his son of the 
Bane name—soO moderate and just a man, 
that he was not the least mm the world lke a 
King, as Kangs went = [sanrrnua, King 
Ilcnry’s mothcr, wished very much (for a 
certain spite she had) that Koglind should 
inahe war agamst this King, and as hing 
Hemy waa a mec puppet m imnylolys 
hands who know how to manage his fecble 
ness, she easily criricd her pot with him 
But, the Parliament were dctcrmuned to ,1v¢ 
him nomoncyfn suchaiwui So to defy the 
Parhame nt, be packed up thity large casks f 
miver—I dont know ]ow he wz tso much | 
dare say he screwed it out of the mmscaable To ws 
—and put them iboart slip and went way 
humaelf to curry war into Tiwnce ou cm 
~amed by his mother wu lhis br ther Richard, 
arl of Cornwall who wus at hound clevea 
But he only got well) aten ud came home 

The good humour cf the Parliament was 
not restored by this ‘They acpi a hed the 
Kang with wasting the pul lic im ney to make 
aay toreignous nich aud were so stern with 
un, and so detcrmincd oct to et im have 
more of it to waste if they could help it that 
he was at bis wits nd fn sane and tried so 
shamelessly to pet a’ he could from his sub- 
yacta, by excuses or by force that the people 
used to gay the King was the aturdicst be gu 
im EBngland He took the Cross, thinku g to 
get some monty by that means but asit was 
very woll known that he never me int 10 go 
ona crusude, be got none In all this «on 
tention, the Londoners were particularly heen 
against the hing aud the King hated them 
warmly in icturn  Hatme o: loving how 
ever, male vo difference , he continue | in the 
same condition for nme or ten years, when at 
last the Baiona said that if he would solcmuly 
conhrm their liberties afresh, the Parlianic nt 
would vote him a laige sum As he seadily 
consented, there was a great meeting held in 
Westminster Hall, one pleasant day in May 
when all the clergy, diessed mm they robes and 
holdimg every one of them a burmng candle 
m hus Band stood up (the Barons beng also 
there) while the Aichbishop of Canterbury 
read the sentence of excommunication against 


any wan, and all men, who should henceforth, 
in aby Way, infringe the Great Chute: of the 
K When he had done, they all put 


out 
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r burning candles with a curee upon: Parliament, the Baro 
the soul of any one, and every one, who: came before hum, arm 


{Condacted hy 


should ment that sentence The King con- 
cluded with an oath to keep the Charter, 
“as Tam a man, as I 1m a Christian, as I am 
a Kmght, as 1 am a King!” 

It was to make oaths, and easy to 
break them , and the King did both, as his 
father had done before him. He took to his 
old courses again when he was supplied with 
money, and soon cured of ther weakness the 
few who had ever spire trusted him When 
lus money wis gone, and he was once more bor 
rowing and begging everywhere with 2 mean 
ness wcrthy oF his nature, he got into 1 
difficulty with the Pope respecting the Crown 
of &ialy, which the Pope said he had a might 
to give away, and which he offered to King 
{fFenry for lis second son, Prince Lomunp 
But, if you on IT give awiy what we have not 
got, and what belongs to somebody else, it 18 
hkely that the person to whom we give it 
will have ome ticuble in taking it It was 
exactly 60 im this cic =6It was necessary to 
conquur the Sicilian Crown before 1t could be 
put upon ycuns bimunds head It could 
not be conqueicd without moncy The Pope 
(rducd the clerpy to raise money The 
cleryvy however, werc uot 30 obedient to him 
wwousutl they had been disputing with him 
for scme time about his unjust piefexence of 
Htahan Priests im knglind, ind they bad 
lezun to doubt whether: the King a chaplain 
whom le allowed to be pud for preaching m 
seven hundicl churches, could possitly be 
even by the Popes fivor in seven hundied 
pieces at cn The Pope wd the King 
t .cthar sud th Lishep of London, “ miy 

ake the amitte cft my head — but, if they do, 
they wall nl that I shall put on 2 suldie s 
hedmet oJ pry nothing The Bishop of 
Worcester wis as bold as the Lishop of 
Lundon, and would pay nething either Such 
sums as the more timic1 more helpless of 
the «luzy dil rave wore squindercd away, 
without done any yood to the King or 
binging the Sicilian Ciown an inch ne ier to 
Prince Edmunds head ‘The end of the 
busimcss was that the Pope gave the Crown 
to the brother of the Kinz of France (who 
conquered it for himsclf) and sent the Kin 
of Lngland in a bill of one hundred thousan 
pounds tor the expenscs of not having won It 

Ihe Kinz was now so much disticased 
that we mizht almost pity lim, if it were 
possible to pity a King so shabby and 
11 lie ulous is clever brother Richard, 
had bought the title of King of the Romana 
from the Gerinan people ind was no longer 
aries him, to sees eae with advice e 
cler resisting the very Pope, were im 
ilies with the Barons "The Marans were 
headed by Simon DE Monrrort, Earl of 
Letoester, married to King Henry's sister, 
and, though a foreigner himself, the most 
adware man 1n England agaist the foreign 
avorites When the next met his 
led by this Earl, 
from head to foot, 
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and cased m armour When ithe Parls- 
ment again assembled, in a month’s time, at 
Oxford, this Earl was at ther head, and the 
Kmg was obhged to consent, on oath, to what 
was called a Committee of Government 
consisting of twenty-four membeis twelve 
chosen by the Barons, and twelve chosen by 
himself 

But, at a good tume for him, his brother 
Rachard came back Richards first act (the 
Barons would not adnut him into England 
on other terms) was to sweu to be fuithful 
to the Committee of Government—which he 
immediately began to oppose with all his 
might Then, the Baons begin to quarrel 
among themselves , especially the proud J al 
of Gloucester with the I ail of Tcicester, who 
went abroad in disyust Then the prople 
began to be dissatisfied with the Baron», ie 
cause they did not do enough tor them = ‘The 
Kings chances seemed 8) good agun at 
length, that he took heart enoush—o1 causht 


it from his brothc1—to tall the C ommiuttce of | 


Government that he abolished theasa—as to 
lus oath, never mund that, the Pope said !— 
and to seve all the money m the Mint, and 
to shut himsclt up im the Towa of J ondon 


Here he was jomed by his cl lest son Prince. 
kdward , and, from the Tower, he made public. 


v letter of the Popes to the world in general, 
informing all men that he had been an cxccl 
Jent und just Kang for five and forty y curs 

As evorvbody knew he hid been n thing 
of the sort, nobody cue lmuch faa this decu 
ment It so chanu | thit the proud Latl of 
Cloucestcr dying, wis succeeded by his son, 
uid that his son, msierd of bemy the enemy 
cf the Kail of Leiccstez, was (for the tunc) 
his finnd Jt fell cut, therefore, that these 
two Earls joined the fomcs t ok st veral 
ot the Royal Castles in the country, and ad 
vanced as hard as they could on Lendon 
Lhe London people, Uwrys cpp sd to the 
hung, declarcd for them with gicat joy The 
Kung himself r mumed shut up, act ut all 
gloriously, in the lowu Prince Ldward 
made the beat of his way to Windsoi ( astle 
His mother, the Queen, attempted to follow 
him by water, but,the people seeing her barze 
rowing up the iver, and hating her with il 
their here ran to [ondon I 1idge, got to 
gether a quantity of stones and mud, and 
pelted the barge as it came through, c1ym s 
furiously, “ Drown the Witch! Drown het!’ 
They were so near duing it, that the Mayor 
took the old lady under his protection, and 
shut he: up in Saint Pauls until the danger 
was past 

It would require a great deal of writing on 
my part, and a great deal of reading on yours, 
to follow the King through his disputes with 
the Barons, and to follow the Barons through 
their disputes with one anothe:——so I will 
roake short work of 1t for both of us, and only 
relate the chief events that aruse out of these 
quarrelg The good King of France was 
asked to decide between them. He gave it 
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aa his opinion that the King must maiteam 
the Gieat Charter, and that the Barons must 

ve up the Committee of Government, and adl 

1e rest that bad been done by the Parhament 
at Oxford which the Royahsts, or King's 
party, scornfully called the Mad Parlhament. 
lhe Barons declared that these were not far 
terms, and they would not ee them Then, 
they caused the great bell of Saint Pauls to 
be tolled, tor the purpose of rousing up the 
London people, who armed themselves at the 
dismal sound and formed quite an army in 
the streets Iam su1y to say, howeve1, that 
instead of falling upon the King’s party with 
whom then quarrel was, they fell upon the 
mustrable Jews, and lalicd at least five hun- 
dred of them ‘They pretended that some of 
these Jews were on the Kings side, and that 
they kept Indden in then houses, for the de- 
struction of the peopk, a ccrtam teirble 
composition called Greek Lue, which could 
not be put out with water, but only burnt the 
fiercor for 16 What they really did kcep in 
their houses was woney , ind thus then eruel 
encnies wiantcd, and this thar ciuel enemics 
tooh, like robbers and murdcreis as they 
wert 

The Farl of Leicester put himself at the 
head of these T ondoncrs and othe: forces, and 
fc lowed the King to Lewes im Sussex, where 
he lay cncampcl with his umy — Before 
wtving the Kin, $ fF recs battle herc, the Earl 
iddzessed) dais Cidicas, and told them that 
King Hemv the JDhud hid broken so man 
ovwhs that he had become the enemy c: God, 
wid tharcfore they would wou white crosses 
on then breasts, ay if they wore arriyed-—not 
aginst + flow € hrintiin, but against a Turk 
White crossed accor lingly, they sushed imto 
the fight Lhes would have lost the day— 
the king having on hus side all the forergners 
in Fnglind and from Scotland, Jouy Comyn, 
JoHN LauioL and Rosrri Lruct, with all 
thea men—but for the unpaticnee of Prince 
lpwarp, who, in his hot desire to have ven- 
geance on the pe ple of Landon, threw the 
whok of his fathers army ito confusion 
He wastikeu Prisoner, so was the king, so 
was the Rings brother the King of the Ro- 
mans, ind five thousand Tnglishmen were 
left dead upon the Llo dy grass 

for this success, the Pope cacommumented 
the Lar] of Leicester, which neither the Karl 
nor the people cued at all about The 
people loved him and supported him, and he 
became the real King , having all the power 
of the goveinnuut in his own hands, though 
he wis outwardly respectful to King Henry 
the Lhird, whom he took with him wherever 
he went, like a poor old limp court-card 
He summoned a@ Parliament (in the year one 
thousand two hundred and sixty five) which 
was the frat Paliament i England that the 
people had any real share im electing , aud he 
grew more and more in favor with the 
people every day, aud they stood by him iu 
whatever he did. 
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Many of the other Barons, and parti- 
cularly the Earl of Glouceste: who had 
become by this time as proud as his father, 
Sa jealous of this powerful and popular 

1, who was proud tro, and aia to con- 
spire him) Since the battle of Lewes, 
Ermee ward had been kept as a hostaze, 
and, though he was otherwise treated hke a 
Prince, had never been allowed to go out 
without attendants appointed by the Earl of 
Leicester, who watched him = The conspiring 
Lords found means to propose to him, in 
secret, that they should asdsist lim to escape, 
and should make lnm than Jewdc: to whieh 
he very heartily conscntc 1 So on a day that 
was agreed upon, he sud to lis attendants 
after dinncr (being then at Hercford), ‘ I 
should hke to 1de on horsebiueck, this fine 
afternoon, a little way into the country = As 
they, too thought 1t wonll b vcry plearant 
to have n cauter in the suneliunc, they all 
rode out of the town togethar m a gay little 
troop When they came to a fine Jevel piece 
of turf, the Piinee fell to compiaring their 
horscs one with aother wml offering bets 
that onc was faster than an ther, and the 
attendants suspecting 1) harm, rede gudlop 
ing matches until thi horses were quite 
tired ‘Ihe Prince rode no matches himself 
but looked on from his sad tlc and staked his 
mony Thus they puecd the whole merry 
aft rnoon Now, the san was settmys and 
they were all zomg slowly up a Inil, the 
Prince's hors very fresh und dl the othe: 
horses very Woy when ao strange aider 
mountcd on a ga y st ed appcarcd at the 
top of the hill and waved his hat Whit 
dos that fellow mein? sul the attendants 
one to another ‘The Princ answered on the 
instant by netting spurs to his hors, dashing 
away vw his utmost speed, jommg thc man, 
riding mto the midst cf a htth crowd of 
horscmen who were then seen wating under 
some tre os, and who elosd around hin, and 
80 he de parte 1 in a cloud of dust Icavins the 
road empty of ull but the baffled attendants 
who sat lookin, at one another, while their 
horses diooped then ¢ 1s in] pante! 
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towards Kenilworth, he saw his own banners 
advancing , and his face brightened with joy 
But, 1t clouded darkly when he presently per- 
ceived that the banners were captured, and 
in the enemy’s hands, and he said, “It 1s 
over The Lord have mercy on our souls, for 
our bodics are Prruce Edward’s !” 

He fought like a true Knight, nevertheleas 
When his horse was killcd under him, he 
fought on foot It was a ferce battle, and 
the dead lay in heaps everywhere The old 
King, stuck up in a swit of armour on a big war 
horace, which didn’t mind him at all, and which 
eariied him into all soits of places where he 
didnt want to go ,xot mto everybodys way, 
ind very neatly got knocked on the head by 
one of his suns men But he managed to 
pipe out, “Iam Harry of Winchester '” and 
the Prince who heard hnn, seized his bridle, 
ind took hun out of peul The Earl of 
Lescester still fought biavely, until his best 
son Ilenry was killed, and the bodies of 
lus best friends chol cl Ins path, and then 
he fell, stall fighting swoid m hand = They 
mingled lis body, and sent 1t as a present 
t» rnoble laly—but avery unpleasant lady, 
1 should think —who wis the wife of his 
worst cnemy They could not mangle his 
memory mn the mmis of the faithful peoplc, 
thoush Many yc us aftcrwards, they loved 
him more thin ever ud r¢gaded him as a 
Sunt and uw ys s8y ohe of him as “Si Sumou 
the Righteous 

And even though he was dead the cause 
for which he had fought still lived and wis 
stron, inl forced atseli upon the King even 
in the hour cf victory  Tenry found himself 
oblized ty 1 spect the Gre at Churta, however 
much he hte lit, ini to make laws sumiar to 
the laws of the Gic ut F ul of Leicester, and to 
be mo Icrite and for zivins towards the peo- 
ple at last—iven towards the people of Lon- 
don who had so long opposed him = There 
were more iisings bctore wl this was done, 
but thev were set it rest by these means, and 
Piuince Edward did his best in all things to 
restore peace One Sn Adam de Gonidon 
Wis the Yast dissatisfic 1 hnght in arms, but, 


The Prince yomed the Tul of Gloucester !the Prince v wquished him im single combat 


at Ludlow The Lul of Leicestar with a 
part of the army and the stupid old king 
wis at Hereford One of the Lal of Laces 
ters gona, Simon de Mcntfort, with another 
part of the armv was in Sisx. = To prevent 
these two parts trom uniting was the Princes 
first object He attacked Simon de Mont 
fort by might, defeated him, seized his banneis 
and treasure, and forced him mto Ken 
worth Castle in Wa wi hshuire, w hich belonged 
to his family 

“His father, the Earl of Leicester, in the 
meanwhile, not knowing what had happened, 


marched out of Hereford, with bis part of the! 
THe came, ' 
on a bright morning in Angust, to Evesham, | 
which 18 watered by the pleasant iver Avon | 


army and the King, to meet: him 


Looking rather anxiously across the prospect 


mn u wood, and nobly suc hun his hte, and 
becaine his fricnd, mste vlof slaying iam = Su 
aAdam was not unurateful He ever after- 
wards remained devoted to his zenerous con- 
quer an 

When the troubles of the kingdom were 
thus calmed, Pr nce Edw ud and his cousm 
Henry touk the Cross, and went away to the 
Holy Land with miny knghsh Lords and 
Kinghts Four years vftcrw ads the King of 
the Romans dicd, and, next year, (one thou- 
sand two hundied ind seventy two,) hi 
brother the werk King of England died 
He wis sixty cight years old then, and hid 
reigned fifty six years He was as much of 
a King in death, as he had ever been in 
hfe e was the mere pale shadow of a 
King at all tames 
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CITY SPECTRES. the morocco leather-laden atmosphere, and 


silently hugging the comfortable chairs aud 


In the Royal Exchange there always were, 
and are, and will he, rows of gaunt men, with 
haggard countenances, and in scedy habili- 
ments, who sit on the benches ranged against 
the walls of the arcades; sit, silently, im- 
moveably, with a stern and ghostly patience, 
from morn till dusk. These shabby scden- 
taries have long haunted me. I call them 
City Spectres. I have passed through ’Change 
as early as nine o'clock in the morning, and 
found the Ghosts there; I have passed 


! 
| them | 


tubles, luxutiating in the literary hospitality 
of Britain—the feast of paper knives and 
eleemosynary quill-pens, the flow of well-filled 
and gratuitous leaden inkstands ? 

And yet these City Spectres must live in 
their spectral fashion. They musteat. They 
inust drink, even; for I have observed that 
not a few of them have noses of a comfortable 
degree of redness. Who supplies them with 
food and raiment? Who boards and lodges 
Who washes them ?7—no; that last 


through it just as it was about to close, and interrogation is certainly irrelevant ; for the 
found them there still—silent, unalterable City Ghosts, both as regards their persons 
in their immobility ; speechless in the midst and their linen, appear to be able to do 
of the gabble and turinoil, the commercial without washing altogether. 

howls, and speculative shrieks of high’Change. I used to ask myself, and I still do ask 
T have gone away from England, and, coming | myself, these questions about the City Spectres 
back again, have found the same Ghosts) with distressing pertinacity ; I form all sorta 
on the same benches. They wire on the} of worrying theories concerning them. By dint, 
Old Exchange ; they were on the “ Burse” however, of considerable observation, of un- 


in Sir Thomas Giesham’s tune, I have no 
doubt ; and when the “coming man”—the 
Anglo-New Zealander of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay—arrives to take his promised view 
of the ruins of St. Paul’s, he will have to 
place in the foreground of his picture, sitting 


flagging industry in putting “this and that 
together,” and, perhaps, of a little stretching 
of possibilitics into probabilities, and proba- 
bilities into certainties, I have managed to 
cover the dry bones of the Spectres of the 
Royal Eachange with a little commercial 


on crumbling benches, in a ruined Exchange, flesh and blood. I have found local habita- 
over-agninst a ruined Bank, the City Spectres, | tions and names for them, J assume avoca- 
unchangeable and unchanged. tions which occupy them even as they sit in 
What do they do on Sundays and holidays, idle ghostlincss on the benches, I discover 
and after Change hours! What did they do incomes which cover their meagre limbs with 
when the Exchange was burnt down, and! milldewed raiment; which find some work 
the merchants congregated first at the Old) for their lantern jaws in the way of masti- 
South Sea House, and then in the courtyard cation; and which give a transient rubi- 
of the Excise Office, in Broad street? Are cundity to their sometimes livid noses. I 
they the same men, or their brothers, or their; have found out—or at least think I have 
cousins, who sit for hours on the benches in found out—who the City Ghosts are; how 
St. James’s Park, staring with glazed un- and where they live; what they were before 
meaning hey at the big Life-Guardsmen and they were ghosts; and how they came to 
the little children? Are they the same men bench-occupying and to ghosthood. 
who purchase half-a-pint of porter, usurp the Take that tall Ghost who sits in the por- 
best seat (upon the tub, and out of the way of tion of the arcade culled the Wallavhio- 
the swing-door) before the bar, to the secret. Muldavian walk, on the bench between the 
rage of the publican? Are they connected. advertisements setting forth the aad 
with the British Museum spectres—the lite-: ing departure of the “Grand Turk, A. 4 
ghosts—who pass the major part of the and copper-bottomed for Odessa,” and t 
day in the Reading-room, not reading— pictorial chromo-lithographic placard, eulo- 
for their eyes always seem to me to be fixed gising, in so disinterested a manner, the 
on the same spot, in the same page of the virtues of Mr. Alesheeh’s mayic strop, See 
ame volume, of the Pandecta of Justinian— him once, and forget him if you can. His 
but snuffing, with a grimly affectionate relish, countenance is woebegone : his bat is battered 


aaa 


in the crown, tern in the brim, worn away in 
the forepart, by constant pulling off, uapless 
lung moe, but rendered {1 titrously lustrous 
by the matatwaal appliention of a wet db) ash 

his satin atock—bliak once, brown now— 
fustened at the buck with a vicious wiench 
apd a rusty buchic has serry body cout 
(Spectres never wear fiork courts), tessel ited 
on the collar ind elbows wilh crackea nicase 
apota, turn at the pockets with contmucus 
heeauy mcf pipers dotted winte with the 
twsubatones of dead buttons lis shunmhing 


withered shate ficed trousers his boots - 


(ut bluchers, but nearly alw ives We dling tons) 
ait hed at the sides and gone at the heal, the 
© nnection still pres aid y the ulof rire] 
lot poke: and gutta porcha 1 know al 
about that Ghest He passel to the world 
uf spectres 11 1625 9 Tc must have been that 
head clerk in the great busking fain cf Sur 
Joln Jebhu, Jcflerson and Co, which spe 
culated somewhat too grecdily in the Patent 
Washing, Stachmy, Manghng md hhoung 
Company, mn the Amalgamated Dusthele, 
Liceves Taportation and Cinder Ccnsump 
t1on Company, in the Ieyal Ret Cat ant 
Rabbit kur Company (Incorperited by Rey al 
(haater), in the Impernal Fqutabl Spon 
twaicous Combustion Association for Tnstan 
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unaccountably missing, than he chose to aver 
He did not give satisfactory mformation, 
either, aboat the shares m several of the 
companies we lave sapere and no 
one would employ him, sv he heeame an 
accountant, with no accounts to keep, and 
an agent, with no igenucs ‘Then he was 
secretary to that short lived assuciation, 
‘ The Jomt Stock Pin-Collecting Company ” 
Then he got mto tiouble about the sub- 
scliption for the survivora of the “ Jabitha 
Jani,’ Mauley, mister, his old detractots, 
with unisbated malic, declaring that there 
never Was i ‘Labiths Jane,” ner a Manley, 
mast 1 le gells corn and cou on com- 
mission now—not at tust hand , but for these 
who ar themselves comm 4 ion agents Fe 
1st brokers “man im possession,” when he 
can sob a job He docs 1 bit of law writing, 
a litof penny ihoms 1 bit of process se1v- 
Ing — ananimity of those sin all ofices known 
am ld yobs He pocks up 1 sorry crust 
ly these means, ind is to he tier of at the 
bir of the Black Ton Hea» sober , but, upon 
cK ee Pam oafpud = lf you gre him 
much beer hie wecps, and tells you of lus by- 
one hors and .1,,, of Ins box at Shooter s 
Tl cf Ins duyliter Fok, who had the 
best cf bow ling s heol cducations, (and mar- 
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tancous Tumim ition (in connection with the aed Cle. of the Great Detector Insur wee 
Noithemn Tights Ofhea), mi the Snicc Office), and who won t speck to her poor old 
Manvo Mexxo Mining Compiny fai the father, now si of lus other daughter, Jenny, 
Rapid Diffusion cf Quicksilver all over the | who is hind t> him althou,h she 1 mated 
World, an Toaratanin (deferred) Bonds with a dissclut) printer, whose relations are 
When the pum of twenty five Cume and there continually buym, him new fonts of type, 
was aush on Jebbers bank and ov dine of which he as as contimually moity wing for 
carringes eatended fiom Lombud Street spuits ind tobacco Poor old Ghost! Poor 
to Ludgate Hall (for most of the amsto cld broken down spuat worn hack! When 
cracy banked at Jebbars) it was the Specae great houses come toppling down, how 
who cuacted the bold stroke of policy of many slender eee ind = tottering 
having heavy coal waggons driven artfully into pos s are crushe lL alunz with the massive 
the line of velucles between Burchin Linc wd pilus! 

Nicholas Lane, and of rusing an dann of} Tere is another Specti cf my acquaiut 
“mad dog” at the corner of Popes Head Alles, ance who hous been a tumed man any tume 
whueby the stieam of customers, 1ubid tu these tvcenty yeus, but is a very joyous and 


diaw out thar deposits wis anested {2 
hours ‘Twas he who suggesicd to the fin 


the artful contyis mec (inst practised by a} 


larger establishment) of pay inz heavy cheques 
in aapcnces , but all, vias inva! Lhe tim 
had to be removed from Tombaid Sticct to 
the Bankiuptes Court, mm Basinghall Street 
dJibbur went mto 1 lunatic asylum , the Mass 
Jcbbirs went out (poor things ) as gov 

nesscs , and Jefferson, with the Co enng? ite] 
—some popl sud with the cash box —to 
the land of treedom , where he became prin- 
cipal director of that fimous bankm, com 

pany, the five-dollar notes of which wee 
au ently in such astoushing demand as 
®elin plasters and ppe-lyhts Ther heid 
elak went, htwa; ito the Ghost lme 
of Lusiness, and never given it up 
wher clerks found eastly and speedily berths 
im uther establishments , but, malicious people 
skid that the Ghost-clesk knew more about. 
that bundle of ‘bank notes, which was so 


hilnnious Ghost, notwithstandmg Though 
uttaly undone, he sits cheerfully down all 
day on his accustomed bench in the Bengalee 
walk beatims the devils tattoo with mirthfal 
despair on the Lichingc flags Bless you, 
he has thivenonrum He lives on it now 
Burnt out four tames—brohk no both legs— 
bed-ndden wife—child scalded to death— 
execution on his poo. “sticks, at this very 
moment Te 15, you will please observe, no 
begging letter wiiter, he would scorn the 
act Fou can come round to his “place” 
now, 1f you like, and judge of has total wrick 
for yoursclf, here 1s the lette: of Alderman 
Fubsen, condoling with lam , and, coud you 
Jus hum half a ciown ? 

Turn round anvther arcade into the Austro- 


The Solavenian walk, and sympathise with this 


melancholy Spectre .n the hat pulled over his 
brows, and the shabby cleak with the mangy 
fur-collar No clerk, cashier, ar stock-broker’s 
assistant haa he been , ‘but, in tumes pone by, a 
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prosperous merchant, one who walked on! 
Change, ratthng his watch-cham , who quoted | 
prices with a commanding, strident voice , | 
who awed the waiters at Garraway’s, at the | 
“Coth,” in Thieadneedle Street at the 
“New Lngland,” and at the “Anti Gallican,’ 
whose name was down in cvery chamty and | 
on cvery committee, who carieda _old snufl | 
box im his hand, and his gloves and silk hand ! 
herchief torcther with hw bank book m= has: 
hat Hefailed and his brother allows hem 1. 
small stipend Lis bit is now crominc 1 with: 
the records of defunct tiansictions memo 
tandy of mythic bargams bills of la ling: 
Qefuirme to phintom ships that never were 
loaded , old blank bills of cxchan ie with the 
nani of his fim (when it hidan une) cunously 
flounshed thercon in copper plat), his former 
geal of offic , a greasy cheque t ol with 
nothine but tiles telling of sums fong since 
diiwu from his bunkers, bits cf sealin, 
wax, Ins bankrupt certificite his testimo 
mals of inte rity from his brotha merchants 
Vhese have an abilins plice m his pockets 
He hasa deceased pock t book, too bul uns out 
with prospectuses of dead comy uies full of 
s.und and floursh mznifying nothm — Ie 
sits alone and voot trom his brother Ghosts , 
not indulgmyz even in the silent frecmasonry 
of these commerciu phintoms The re atest 
favour you could do him. would be to send 
him to yet a cheque cuwhed for you (lie 1s 
perfectly honest), or to leave vu bill foro 
ceptamnce ‘The tiombling caerne 3 with 
which he would present the magic document, 
and answer the bland inquiry of the cashicr 
as to “how he wonld hive it, — the delirious 
sembliunce of busmacss he would put into the 
mere “+t of dropping ‘this first of ¢xchan,« 
mito the box appoint dt» receive it, would 
be quite affectin, —When he is not stim, 
on "Chang, Iocan prture him wandenng 
turtively about Lombal Strect, poering 
anxiously through the half opened doors 
when customers g> in wud out, of sw 
tering along (Cliapsidc, ,lancuing with me 
lanchuoly looks at the forms of bills of 
lading, charter-paitis, ad policies of m 
surance, displayed m the windows of the 
Stationers’ shops scrutmusme the strong 
bached ledgers, day books and jownals m 
then brave bindinz of vellum and red, thik 
mg meanwmle—muistrable inan—that then 
giories are no longer fo. him that hehath done 
with mk, black, 1ed, and bluc , that “cash— 
debtor —contra— creditor,” have no longer 
music for lus ears In the evenmg, at the 
shabby coffee-house where hc takes his meal 
nought strikes him in yesterda®’s “ Advertiser,” 
save the list of bankrupts {n bed he1s haunted 
—-ghost as he 1s-—by the ghosts of buried 


tipetaffs, by irate Commissioners, 
mcg ee ts which he has neglected to 
garrender 


As the late Mr Rothscinid was called the 
“Pillar ef the Exchange,” so seemeth this 
ether old phastom He hasbeen an Exchange 
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Spectre since ever there were Exchanges 
or Ghosts at all He pnazks me I can 
weave bistories, find genalomes, dovetal 
ciroumstances for all the otha: mystenous 
bourse-haunters , but this silva huncd appa- 
Tritton 1s a mystery inscrutabl, Ccntumes 
of commercial shostiimess soem hovennz m 
the aunumerabk farrows of ns parchment 
face in the mulutudmons stiagglime locks of 
his dull lustrcless white hair Some garment 
he his on—whether a cout, a clork, o: a Caber- 
dine Tavaill not be bold enough to say—which, 


-re«ching from his nech to Ins heels, allows 


you to see nothin, but Ins furrowed face, and 
oun Jons bands clisped betore him How 
long has he haunted the ety of London ? 
Tnd he Imger in Pauls W alk, orn the Round- 
house cf the Lemple Church m Charles's 
days when business, mtrsa, und devotion 
were so) curiously mingle} om Chistian 
temples, when mountcbinks vended then 
was by chustared pillars and dirty su pheed 
choristers putsucd pn ing cas abers for “spur 
money? Was he ov City Ghost when ladies 
insuls and gillants m cut velvet and em 
lroday cume to camble South Sea shatcs 
m Chiunge Alley ? Did he haunt ’Change 
when merchants appe ved thercon, who had 
had then cars cut off by the Spumards m 
Hendwas when barcuns were mide tor 
cish im necro flesh?) Docs hc 2emember Lord 
Mayor Jecktord Fauntleroy, and Rowland 
Stevenson?) Cun he hove been the broker for 
the Peyus Low! Ll should not be surprised 
to hew thot hm recollection extended to 
Aldarman Richard Whittim,ton thiuce Lord 
Mayor ot London, or to that toppmz wine- 
merchant who “m London did dwell,” and 
‘vho bidbutonc du hta, he loved very well ” 
City Speetaes, ike the rest of thew order, 
arc, for the most put, silcut men Their 
mun object seems to be to unpress the gpec- 
titor, by the mert force of taciturnity, wrth 
au idea of the weighty busmess they have 
on hind <A few, howcvet, are talkative, 
sum, as J know to my surtow, are gar- 
Tulous Woe be unto you if you have ever 
been in the company of, o1 have the slizhtest 
acquuntanee with, the talkative Ghost! 
Although, to say the truth, when he wants to 
talk, he wal? talh, umd as not even solicrtons 
of an wutioduction he thinks he knows you , 
o1 he knew your fither,01 he knows you wife’s 
second cousin, or he knows somebody very hike 
you, and, upon the strength of that knowledge, 
he takes you quictly, but firmly, by the button 
—he holds you in his “ skinny hand” as tightly 
as if you were the wedding t and he the 
Ancient Marine: , and, for ft that you beat 
your breast, you cannot choose but hear ‘You 
hsten hhe a three-years’ child, while this 
anaen bore speaks on, discoursing of hus 
Filey , of hig losses , of the “ parties” 
e knows, or has known, of his cousin, who 
—would you believe it, mry dear sir 1—drives 
mto ‘the City every morning Mm a elie 8 
and pair, wh a powdered Spoke m 
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rumble, All this, he 
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and is su to have been embodied in 


earnest, though distressingly rambling, tone ;! some sort of legion in Spain, at some time or 
und his brother Ghosts in the distance—as if another. , 


believing he had really business to transact 
with you--clutch their umbrellas, and bend 
their dull eyes on both of you with looks of 
jealous curiosity. 

That substantial Spectre, who holds me in 
spirit-wearying conversation ; who speaks in 
a low, hoarse, secret kind of voice, with long 
and bitter words, was an attorney—a City 
attorney—in large practice; and, for some 
alleged mal-practices, was struck off the 
Rolls. He has been a Spectre and a bore 
ever since, You must hear his case; you 
must hear the scandalous, the unheard-of, 
manner in which he has been treated. Read 
his statement to the public, which the news- 

apers would not insert; read his letter to 
Mir Justice Dullwiggle, which that learned 
fuuctionary never answered ; read his me- 
morial to Lord Viscount Fortyshms, which 
was answered, and that was all, Only wait 
till he has the means to publish a pamphlet 
on his case. Meauwhuile, read his notes 
thereupon. Never mud your appointment 
at three: what’s that to justice { 

Even as he speaks, a slowly gibbering army 
of Ghosts who have grievances start before 
you; Ghosts with inventions which they 
can't afford to patent, and which unserupulous 
eapitalista have pirated ; Ghosts who can’t 
get the Prime Minister to listen to their pro 
positions tor draining Ireland in three weehs, 
or for swamping the National Debt in a day ; 
Ghosts against whose plans of national de- 
fence the War Office door has been more 
than once rudely shut ; Spectres who, hhe 
Dogberry, have had losses; Ghosts who 
when in the flesh (but they never had much 
of that) were shrunk and attenuated, with in- 


particulm, that never-to be-forgotten and 
always-to-be-avoided Ghost, who has had a 
Chancery suit on and off for an incalculable 
number of vears ; who has just been with his 
lawyers, and is going to file a bill to-morrow. 
Alas, poor Ghost! “ Be still, old mole ; there 
is no hope for thee !” 

There is a genealogical Ghost, eyeing me 
with devouring looks, that bode no conver- 
sational good. He only wants one baptismal 
vertificate to prove that he is somebody's 
great-great-grandson, and to come into 
twonty thousand a-year. Let him but earn, 
beg, or borrow a crown, and forthwith in 
the “ Times” comes out an advertisement, 
“to parish clerks and others.”"——There is 
x sporting Ghost, with a phantom betting- 
book, who tells you, in a sepulchral voice, 
of “ information” about “ Job Pastern’s lot ;° 
and that he can give you a “tip” fur safe 
odda on such and such an “event.”—A Ghost 
there is, too, in moustaches, who is called, on 
the strength of those appendagea, “ Captain,” 


Talkative or taciturn, however, here these 
poor spectres sit or loiter during the day, 
retiring into dark corners when genuine 
business begins, and the merchants and 
brokers come on "Change ; always, and with- 
out intermission, seeming to here, yet 
prowling by some curious quality of body or 
spirit in other City haunts ;—in Garraway’s, 
and in the Auction Mart; in small civic 
coffee-houses and taverns; in the police-courts 
of the Mansion House; in Guildhall and the 
Custom House. 

In Bartholomew Lane wander another race 
of perturbed spirits, akin in appearance and 
mysterious demeanour to the Exchange 
Spectres ; yet of a somewhat more practical 
and corporeal order. These are the “lame 
ducks ;”” men who have once been stock- 
brokers — wealthy “bulls,” purse-proud 
“bears ;” but who, unable to meet certain 
financial liabilities on a certain settling day, 
have been compelled to retire—who have 
“ waddled,” as is the slang of Canbists—from 
the parhament of money-brokers. Yet do 
they linger in the purlieus of the beloved 
Capel Court, even as the Peri waited at the 
gates of Paradise: yet do they drive small 
time bargains with very small jobbers, or 
traflic in equivocal securities and shares in 
suspicious companies. They affect the trans- 
action of business when they have none to 
transact; and, under cover of consulting the 
share-list of the day, or the City intelligence 
in a newspaper, they furtively consume Aber- 
nethy biseurts and “ Polony” sausages. 

Once, however, im about five-and-twenty 
years, do they cast off their slough of semi- 
Inactivity : once even in that period do the 


frequently—do the men, women, and children 
run stark, staring, raving, ranting mad. They 
have a MANIA. Now for gold-digging in 
American Dorados; now for South Sea 
fisheries ; now for joint-stock companies, for 
doing everything for everybody ; now for rail- 
ways ; now for life-assurance. Everybody goes 
crazed for shares. Lords, ladies, divines, phy-. 
sicians, chimneysweeps ; all howl for shares, 
They buy, sell, barter, borrow, beg, per 
invent, dream of shares. Bank notes an 
rospectuses fly about thick as the leaves in 
‘alombrosa ; men are no longer mere human 
beings ; but directors, provisional committee- 
mon, auditors and trustees. The MANIA con- 
tinues, and the sPecrrEs arise. They become 
sracs. Capel Court resounds with their shrill 
ains ; aud, the spectre of a moment before 
stands erect, blatant, detiant, a stag of ten tynes. 
Away with the appointment with the man 
who never comes; away with the delusive com- 
mixusion on corn and coals; away with the phan- 
tom bill in the mythical Chancery ; away with 
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the air-drawn entail, and the twenty thousand 
a-year! Shares, real shares, are what they 
hunger and thirst for. While othodox specu- 
lators sell their shares through their brokers, 
and at the market price, the buld dealers— 
no longer Spectres, but Stags, will sell their 
letters of allotment for fourpence, or any- 
thing, premium (so that it be current coin) per 
share. They personate directors; they get 
up impromptu provisional committees in the 
tap-room of the Black Lion ; their references 
are bishops, Queen’s counsel, tellows of the 
Royal Society ; their substance sham shares 
in sham companies. For awhile they are 
attired in pore and fine linen ; they consume 
rich viands and choice wines in expensive 
taverns ; they drive high chariots, and prance 
on blood horses. For six weeks they live at 
the rate of ten thousand a-year: they ride 
the whirlwind of Fortune! But after a storm 
comes rain ; and after a mania, a panic! Then 
comes a run on the banking-houses; conster- 
nation darkens Capel Court; ruin is rampant 
on Change. And, as | speak, the old Ghosts 
come creeping back to the old benches, and 
begin listlessly tu wait fur the nan so punctual 
in his unpunetuality. The hats are more 
crammed with papers, the rusty pocket-books 
more plethoric, the pockets more loaded, the 
button-holding talks are resumed as earnestly 
and as lengthily as ever, yet the flesh and 
bluod of Staghood has departed, and the 
figures crouching on "Change, and growling 
about Capel Court, are no longer men, but 
City Spectres. 
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Ir is a great idea—too large to be arrived 
at but by degrees—that the fleeces of sheep van 
clothe nations of men. The fleece of a sheep, 
when pulled and spread out, looks much 
Jarger than while covering the mutton ; but 
still it is with a surt of despair that we think 
of the quantity required, and of the dressing 
and preparation necessary, for clothing fifteen 
milhon of men in one countiy, and double the 
number in another (to say nothing of the 
women), and of the number of countries, each 
containing its millions, which are incessantly 
demanding the fleeces of sheep to clothe their 
inhabitants. We remember the hill-sides of 
vur own mouttainous districts ; and the wide 
grassy plains of Saxony ; and the houndlcss 
table lands of Thibet, und the valleys of 
Cashmere, all speckled over with flucks: we 
think of the Australian sheep-walks, where 
there are flocks of such unmanageable size, 
that the whole sheep is boiled down for 
tallow : we think of Prince Esterhazy’s 
reply to the question of an English noble- 
man, when shown vast flocks, and asked how 
his sheep in Hungary would compare in 
number with these,—-that his shepherds out- 
numbered the Englishman’s sheep ; we think 
of thease things, and by degrees begin to 
understand how wool enough may be produced 
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to furnish the broadcloths and flannela of the 
world. But the most strong and agile imagi- 
nation is confounded when the material of silk 
is considered in the same way. Compare a 
caterpillar with a sheep ; compare the cocoon 
of a silkworm (the achievement of its life) 
with the annual fleece of a sheep; and the 
supply of silk for the looms of Europe, Asia, 
and America, seems a mere miracle. The 
marvel is the greater, not the Jess, when one 
is in a silk-growing region, attending to the 
facts and appearances, than when trying to 
conceive of them at home. In Lombardy, we 
travel, from day to day, during the whole 
mouth of May, between rows of nrulberry 
trees, where the peasants are busy providing 
food for the worms ; a man in the tree strip- 
ping off the leaves, and two women below 
with sucks, to carry home the follage. We 
see what tous of leaves per mile must be thus 
gathered daily for weeks together ; we go 
into houses in every village to inspect the 
worms ; we mount to the flat rooty of the 
dwellings, and find in each countless mullti- 
tudes of the worms ; we pass on, from country 
to country, till we mount to the hamlets, 
perched on the rocky shelves of the Lebanon ; 
und we find everywhere the insect secreting 
its yum, or spinning it forth as silk; we re- 
member that the saine process is going for- 
ward in the heart of our Indian Peninsula, 
and throughout China: we look at the broad 
belt round the globe where the little worm is 
forming its cocoons ; and still we find it impos- 
sible to imagine how enough silk is produced 
to supply the wants of the world, from the 
brocade of the Asiatic potentate to the wed- 
ding ribbon of the English dairy-maid. No- 
where is the speculation more difficult than in 
a dye-house at Coventry. 

Probably there was as much wonder ex- 
cited by the same thought, when King Henry 
VIII. wore the first pair of silk stockings 
brought to England from Spain ; aud when 
Francis I, looked after the mulberry trees in 
France, and fixed some silk weavers at 
Lyons ; and when our Queen Mary passed a 
law forbidding servant-maids to wear ribbon 
on bonnets; and when monarch after mon- 
arch passed acts tv teach how silk should be 
boiled, and whence it should be brought, and 
who should, and who should not, wear it 
when wrought; but the perplexity and 
amazement ot kiug, lords, and commons 
could hardly, at any time, have exceeded that 
of the humblest visitor of to-day in any dye- 
house at Coventry. We know something of 
the fact of this astonishment ; for we have 
been noting the wonders that are to he found 
on the premises of Messrs. Leavesley and 
Hands at Coventry. 

On entering, we see, ranged along the 
counters, half round the room, bundles of 

lossy silk, of the most brilliant colouis. 

lues, rogse-colours, greens, lilacs, make a 
rainbow of the place. It is only two days 
since this silk was brought in in a very dif- 
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ferent condition. The throwster (to throw, 
means to twist or twine), after dee the 
raw silk, imported from Italy, Turkey, Bengal, 
and China, into thread fit for the loom, sent it 
here in bundles, gummy. harsh, dingy ; except, 
indeed, the Italian, which looks, tul washed, 
like fragmenta of Jason's flecce, Jf bundles, 
and regiments of bundles, like these, come 
inte one (lye-house every few days, to be pre- 
pared for the weaving of ribbons alone, and 
for the 1ibbon-weaving of a single town, 1t is 
overwhelming to think of the amount of pro- 
duction required for the broad silk-weaving of 
England, ot Europe, of the world, Of the silk 
dyed at Coventry, about eighty per cent. is 
ured for the ribbon-weaving of the city and 
veighbourbood ; aml the quantity averages 
six tons and a halt weekly. Of the remaining 
twenty per cent. half is used for the manu- 
facture of fringes ; and the other half goes to 
Macclesfield, Cougleton, and Derby. 

The harsh gummy silk that comes in from 
the throwmg mills is boiled, wrung out, 
and boiled again. 
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the dozen or more at once. These staves are 
procured from Derhy. They cost from six 
shillings to ewanty feat slullings per dozen, 
and constitute an independent subsidiary 
manufseture. The silk hanks being suspended 
from these poles, two men, standing on either 
side the trough, take up two poles, souse, and 
shake, and plunge the silk, and turn that 
which had heen uppermost under the surface 
of the liquor, and pass on to the next two. 
When done enough, the silk is wrung out 
and pressed, and taken to the drying-house. 
The heat m that large chamber is about one 
hundred degrees, On entering it, everybody 
begins to cough. The place is lofty and 
large. The stuves, which are laid across 
beams, to contain the suspended silk, make 
little moveable ceilings here and there. This 
chamber contains five or six hundred-weights 
of silk at once. Our minds glance once more 
towards the spinuinyg mvsects on hearing this ; 
and we ask again, how much of their produce 
may be woven into fabrics in Coventry alone ? 


If it wants bleaching,; We think we must have made a mistake in 


there 15 a sort of open oven of a house ; a} setting down the weekly average at six tons 


vault in the yard, where it 14 “sulphured ”’ 


The hoat, and the sensation in the throat, in- 
form us um # moment where we have got to. 
When the hanks come forth from this pro- 
cesa, every thread is separated from its neigh- 
bour, and the whole bundle is soft, dry, and 
glossy = ‘Then follows the dyeing 
the silk receive the colours, it is dipped ina 
mordant, m some difuted acid, or solntuon of 


metal, which enables the colour to bite into; before the silk ean be dyed. 


the fibre, To wake pinks of all shades, the 
ailk is dipped in diluted tartame acu for the 


mordant, aad then in a decuction of satflower | would leave it 
lwater, which adds about eight per cent. to its 


for the hue. To make plum-colour or puce, 
Indigo is the dye, with a cochineal, To muke 
black, nitrate of iron first; then a washing 
follows ; and then a dipping in logwood dye, | 
mixed with soapand water. For a white, pure! 
enough for ribbons, the silk has to pass | 
through the three primary colours, sallow, 
red, and blue. The dipping, wrmeing, splash- 
ing, stirring, boiling, diymy, go on vigorously, 
from end to end ot the large premises, as may 
be supposed, when the tact is mentioned that | 
the daily consumption of water amounts to| 
one hundred thousand gallons. A reservoir, | 
in the middle of the yard, tormerly supplied 
the water ; but it proved insufficient, or un- 
certuin ; and now it is about to )w filled up, 
and au Artesian well 1s opened to the depth 
of one hundred and ninety-five feet. The 
dyeing shels are paved with pebbles or 
bricks, croased with gutters, and variegated 
with gay puddles. Stout brick-built coppers 
are stationed round the place. Above each 
copper are cocka, which let in hot and cold 
water from the pipes that travel round the 
watis of the sheds, There are wooden troughs 
for the dye; and to these troughs the water 
ig oanveyed by spouts. The silk hangs down 
into the dye trom poles, emoothly turned and 
uniform, which are laid across the troughs by 





and a half. But there was no mistake, Jt ix 
really so. 

While speaking of weight, we heard some- 
thing which renunded us of King Charles 1°s 
opinions about some practices which were 
going forward before our eyes. Lt appears, 


To inake | that the silk which comes to the dye-houre is 
heavy with gui, to the amount of one-fourth 


of its weht This gum must be boiled ont 
But the manu- 
facturers of cheap goods require that the 
material shall not be so light as this process 


It 1s dipped in well-sugared 


weight. Many tons of sugar per year are 
uged aa (what the proprietor called) “the silke 
dyer’s devil’s dust.” It was this very prac- 
tice which eacited the wrath of our pious 
King Charles, in all his horror of double- 
dealing. A proclamation of his, of the date 
of 1630, declares his fears of the consequences 
of “a deceitful handling” of the material, by 
adding to 13 weight in dyeing, and orduins 
that the whole shall be done as soft as pos- 
sible; that no black shall be used but Spanish 
black, “and that the gum shall be fair boiled 
off before dyeing.” Tie found, in time, that 
he had meddled with a matter that he did 
not understand, and hal gone too far. Some 
ot the fubries of his day required to be made 
of “hard silk ;” and he took back hie orders 
in 1638, having become, as he said, “ better- 
informed.” 

From trough to trough we go, breathing 
steam, and stepping into puddles, or reeking 
rivulets ripphug over the atones of the pave- 
ment; but we are tempted on, like children, 
by the charm of the brilliant colours that flash 
sae the sight whichever way we turn. What 
a lilac this is! Is it ible that such a hue 
ean stand? It could uet eatand even the 
drying, but for the alkali into which it is 
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d It 1s dyed in orchyl first, and then 
made bluer, and somewhat more secure, by 
being soused in a well soaped alkaline mixture 
—~That 1s a good red brown. It 1s from Brazal 
wood, with alum for its mordant-—Lhis 1s 
a bnilhant blue ,—indiyo, of course? Yes, 
sulphate of indigo, with tartamc acid —Here 
are two yellows hows that? One is much 
better than the other, moreover, it makes 3 
better green , moreover, 1t wears immea- 
surably better —But what 131t?) The inferior 
one 18 the old fashioned turmeric, with tartaric 
acid And the improved ycllow?—O! we 
perceive It is asecret of the establishment, 
and we are not tu ask questions «bout it 
But among all these men emploved here, are 
there none accessible to a ili from 4 11val 
inthe at? Theres no sayins, for the men 
emnot be tempted They do not know, any 
more thin ourselves what this mysterious 
yellow is = but why does 1t not supersede the 
old fashioned turmeiic (—It will, no loubt , 
aud it 14 guning rapidly upon it, but it tikes 
time to establish improvements ‘The mm 
provement in sreens, however, 1s fist recow- 
mendius the new yellow —Tlis deep amber 
isa fine colour We find itis called € aluf ornia, 
which has 1 modern sound i it —Ihis Napo 
leon blue (not Louw Napoleons) is a rich 
colour It ,ives a good deal of trouble Lhere 
13 wtually 2. precapitvtion of metul of tin, 
upon every fibic, to make u receive the dye , 
aud then it has to be washed , wd then dipped 
again before it cam take vu dither shade, and 
atturwaids washed azain, over and over, ull 
#19 duk enough , when it 14 finally »soused 
in water which hw fuller s euth m it to 
make it soft cnoush fo. working ind wear — 
What 18 domg with that duty white bundle ! 
It is silk of athoroughly bad colow Whether 
1t 18 the fault of the worm, or of the worms 
food, or what, there 15 no saymmg—th it 18 the 
manutactuic: 8 far Ue sent it bere lt 
is now to be sulphiued, and dippcd inv very 
funt shade of undigo, curdle 1 over with soap 
‘Lhis will unprove it, but not mike it equil to 
a purer white sulk Next, the wet lLuks 
have to he squeezed in the Archimed an 
press, and then hung up in thit lirge, hot 
drying roam 

Une serious matter 1emains umutellinble 
to us Plaid mbbc us—that 15, al] sorts of 
checked 11bbons—uave been mm fishion so 
long now, that we have had time to speculate 
(which we have often done) on how they can 
possibly be made About the colours of the 
warp (the long way of the ribbon) we are cleat 
enough But how, in the wi: tt, do the colours 
duly return, 80 as to make the stripes, and 
therefore the checks, recur at «qual distances } 
We are now shown how this was done for- 
meily, and how it 1s done now Formerly, 
the hanks were ted very tightly, at equal 
distances, and the alternate spaces closcly 
wrapped round with paper, or wound round 
with packthread This took up a great deal 
of time. We wore shown a much better plan. 
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A, shallow box 1s made, so as to held within 
it the halves of several rkeins of silk; theae 
halves bemg curiously twistid, so as to alter 

nate with the other halves when the hanks 
are shaken back into their mzht position for 
winding One half being within the box, and 
the other hanging out, the lid 1s bolted down 
so tight that the dye cannot creep into the 
box , and the out hanging silk 1s dipped So 
much cin be done at ouce, that the saving of 
tine 18 vel) great and, judging by the pro- 
digious uriy of plud mbbons that we saw in 
the looms vfter wards, the value of the inven- 
tion » no trifle ‘The name of this novelty 13 
the Clouding Box 

We sec a bundle of cotton What has 
cotton to do here? It 15 from Nottingham 
very fine and well twisted Tt 18 a pretty 
pink and it costs cnc shilling and sixpence per 
poind to dyc But what as it for — Mt 
that is the question! 16 13 to mx im with 
sulk, to mike vcheap ribbon Another pineh 
of devil s dust ! 

Ihre ws a calendering process employed in 
the imal prepuwation of the died silk, by 
which we bcleve, ls glow 18 improved , but 
If ww not i operation at the tame of our 
visit We saw wid watched with great 
curiosity, w still later ptocc ss—more pretty to 
witness than c wy to whievi—the making up 
of the hinks ‘This 15 actually the most 
dificult thing the men have to learn im the 
whol business Of course, therefore, 11 18 no 
matter for description Lhe twist, tle meer- 
tion of the arm, the jerk, the drawing of the 
mystcrous kuct, may be looked it tor hours 
aad days, without the spectator having the 
Jewst ilea how the thing 1s done We went 
from woikmin to workimin—trom him who 
wis mthin, up the blue, to him who wis 
making up the 1ed—we saw one of the pror 
phietors make up several hanks at the speed 
of twenty in four munutcs and a half, and we 
ue no more likely to be able to do it, than if 
we had never entercd uv dye house Peeping 
Tom nught spy for very long before he would 
be much the wisex when done, the effect 18 


beautiful The snaky cous of the polished 
suk throw off the lzht lhe fragments of 
EQUZT ORS 


Another mysterious proccss is the marking 
of the suk which belongs to eich manu 
fachuucr The hanks and bundles are tied 
with cotton string , and this string is knotted 
with huots it this end, at that end, im the 
muddle, in tis xt the sides, with knots 
numberms from one to filteen, twenty, or 
whatever number may be necessary , and the 
mauufacturer’s particalar system of knots 1 
posted in the books with his name, the 
quantity of silk sent in, the dye required, and 
all other parti ulars 

We were amused to find that there 1s a par- 
ticular twist and a particular dye for the 
frmge of brown purasuls It 1s desured that 
there should be a claret tint on thus fringe, 
when seen against the hight, and here, a 
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cordingly, we find the claret tint. The silk 
ia somewhat dull, from being hard twisted ; it 
is to be made more lustrous by stretching, 
and we accompany it to the stretching machine, 
Therv it is suspended on a barrel and move- 
able pin; by a man’s weight applied to a 


wheel, the pin is drawn down, the hank 
stretches, and comes out two or more inches 
longer than it went im, and looking per- 


ceptibly brighter. A hank of bad silk snaps 
under this straw ; « twist that will stand it is 
improved by it. 
oking mtoa little apartment, as we return 
through the yard, we find a man engaged in 
work which the daintiest lady might long to 
take out of his hands. Ile is making pattern- 
cards and books. He arranges the shades of 
all sorts of charming colouis, named after a 
hundred pretty flowers, fruits, and other 
natural productions,—his lemons, lavenders, 
corn flowers, jonquils, cherries, fawns, pearls, 
and so forth; takes a pinch of each floss, 
knota it in the middle, spreads it at the ends, 
pastes down these ends, and, when he has a 
row complete, covers the pasted part with 
slips of paper, so numbered as that each 
number stands oppusite its own shade of 
colour. A pattern-book is as good as a rain- 
bow for the pocket. This looks like womsan’s 
work ; but there are no women here. The 
men will not allow it. Women cannot be 
kept out of the ribbou-weaving ; but in the 
dye-house they must not set foot, though the 
work, or the chief part of it, is far from 
laborious, and requires a good eye and tact, 
more than qualities less feminme. We found 
many apprentices in the works, receiving 
nearly half the amount of wages of their 
ualified elders. 
shillings to thirty shillings a-week, according 
to their qualifications. Nearly half of the 
whole number earn about fifteen shillings a- 
week at the present time. 

And, now, we are impatient to follow these 
pretty silk bundles to the factory, and sec the 
weaving. It is strange to see, on our way 
to so thoroughly shodee an establishment, 
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to about the height of a hundred and thirty ' 
feet. No place roved itself more un- 
willing than Coventry to admit such innova_- 
tions. No place has made a more desperate 
resistance to the introduction of steam power. 
No place has more perseveringly struggled 
for protection, with groans, menaces, and sup- 
plications, Up to a late period, the Coventry 
weavers believed themselves safe from the 
inroads of steam power. A Macclesfield ma- 
nufacturer said, only twenty years ago, before 
a Committee of the House fi Commons, that 
he despaired of ever applying power-looms to 
silk. ‘This was because so much time was 
employed in handling and trimming the silk, 
that the steam power must be largely wasted. 
So thought the weavers, in the days when 
the silk was given out in hanks or bobbins, and 
woven at home, or, when the work was done 
by handloom weavers in the factory—called 
the loom-shop. The day was at hand, how- 
ever, when that should be done of which the 
Macclesfield gentleman despaired. A small 
factory was set up in Coventry by way of ea- 
periment, in the use of steam power, mm 1831. 
It was burned down during a quarrel about 
wages,—nobody knows how or by whom. 
The weavers declared it was not their doing ; 
but their enmity to steam power was strong 
enough to restrain the employers from the 
use of it, It was not till everybody saw that 
Coventry was losing its manufacture,——parting 
with it to places which made ribbons by 
steam,—that the manufactmers felt them- 
selves able to do what must be done, if they 
were to save their trade, The state of things 
uow is very significant. About seventy houses 
in Coventry make ribbons and trimmings, 
(fringes and the hke). Of these, four make 
fringes and trimmings, and no ribbons; and 
sia or eight make both. Say that fifty-eight 
houses make ribbons alone, It is believed 
that three-fourths of the ribbons are made by 
no more than twenty houses out of these fifty- 
eight. There are now thirty steam power- 
loom factories in Coventry, producing about 
seven thousand pieces of ribbons in the week, 


such tokens of antiquity, or reminders of and employing about three thousand persons, 


antiquity, as we have to pass. We pass under 
St. Michael’s Church, and look up, amazed, to 
the beauty and loftiness of its tower and 


It seems not to be ascertained how large a 
proportion of the population are employed in 
the ribbon manufacture: but the increase is 


spire ;—the spire tapering off at a height of great since the year 1838, when the number 


three hundred and twenty feet. The crumb- 
ling nature uf the stone gives a richness and 
beauty to the edifice, which we would hardly 


was about eight thousand, without reckoning 
the outlying places, which would add about 
three thousand to the number. The total 


part with for such clear outlines as those of population of the city was found, last March, 


the restored Trinity Church, close at hand. 
And then, at an angle of the market-place, 
there is Tom, peeping past the corner,—look- 
ing out of his window, through his spectacles, 
with a stealthy air, which, however ridiculous, 
makes one thrill, aa with a whiff of the breeze 
which stirred the Lady Godiva's hair, on that 
memorable day, so long ago. It is strange, 
after this, to see the factory chimacy, straight, 
tall, and handsome, in its way, with its in- 
laying of ooloured bricka, towering before us, 


to amount to nearly thirty-seven thousand. 
So, if we reckon the numbers employed in 
connexion with the throwing-mills and dye- 
houses, we shall see what an ascendancy the 
ribbon manufacture has in Coventry. 

At the factory we are entering, the prepa- 
deat processes are going forward at the to 
and the bottum of the building. In the y 
is the boiler fire, which sets the engine to 
work ; and, from the same yard, we enter 
workshops, where the machinery ia made and 
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repaired, The ponderous work of the men at 
the forge and anvils contrasts curiously with 
the delicacy of the fabric which is to be pro- 
duced by the agency of these masses of iron 
and steel. Passing up a step-ladder, we find 
ourselves in a long room, where turners are 
at work, making the wooden apparatus re- 
uired, piercing the “compass Arosa," for 
the threads to pass through, and displaying to 
us many ingenious forms of polished wood. 
While the apparatus is thus preparing below, 
the siatenal of the manufacture is getting 
arranged, four stories over-head. There, under 
a skylight, women and girls are winding the 
silk from the hanks, upon the spools, for the 
shuttles. Here we see, again, the clouded silk, 
which is to make plaid mbbons, and the bright 
hues which delighted our eyes at the dyeing- 
house. This is easy work,—imany of the wo- 
men sitting at their reels; and the air is pure 
and cool. The great shaft from the engine, 
passing through the midst of the building, 
carries off the dust, and affords excellent ven 
tilation. Besides this, the whole edifice is 
crowned by an observatory, with windows all 
round ; and no complete ceilings shut off the 
air between this chamber and the rooms of 
two stories below. In clear weather, there is 
a fine view fiom this pinnacle, extending from 
the house, gardens, and orchard of the Messrs. 
Hamerton below, over the spires of Coventry, 
to a wide range of country beyond. 
Descending from the long room, where the 
winding is going on, we find ourselves in an 
apartment which it does one good to be in. 
It is furnished with long narrow tables, and 
benches, put there for the sake of the work- 
i who may like to have their tea at the 
ctory, in peace and quiet. They can have 
hot water, and make themselves camfortable 
here. Against the door hangs a list of books, 
read, or to be read, by the people : and a very 
good list it is, Prints, from Raffaelle’s Bible, 
plainly framed, are on the walls. In the 
middle of the room, on, and beside, a table, are 
four men and boys, preparing the “ strapping” 
of a Jacquard loom for work. The cords, so 
called, are woven at Shrewsbury. We next 
enter a room where a young man is engaged 
in the magical work of “reading in from the 
draught.” The draught is the pattern of the 
intended ribbon, drawn and painted upon 
diced paper,—like the patterns for carpets that 
we saw at Kendal, but a good deal larger, 
though the article to be produced here is so 
much smaller. The young man sits, as at a 
loom. Before him hangs the mass of cords 
he is to tie into pattern, close before his face, 
hke the curtain of a cabinet piano. Upreared 
before his eyes is his pattern, supported by a 
slip of wood. He brings the line he has to 
“read in” to the edge of this wood, and then, 
with nimble fingers, separates the cords, by 
threes, by sevens, by fives, by twelves, accord- 
to the pattern, and threads through them the 
atring which is to tie them apart. The skill 
and speed with which he feels out his cords, 
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| while his eyes are fixed on his pattern, appear 


very remarkable: but when we come to con- 
sider, it is not so complicated a Ceas as 
ying at sight on the piano. The reader 
to deal thus with one chapter, or series, 
or movement, of his pattern. A capo en- 
sues : in other words, the Jacquard cards are 
tied together, to begin again; and there is a 
revolution of the cards, and a repetition of the 
pe till the piece of ribbon is finished. 
n the same apartment is the press in which 
the Jacquard cards are prepared ;—just in the 
way which may be seen wherever silk or 
carpet weaving, with Jacquard looms, goes 
forward, 

All the preparations having been seen,-—the 
making of the machinery, the filling of the 
spools, the drawing and “reading in” of the 
pattern, and the tying of the cords or strap- 
ping, we have to see the great process of all,— 
the actual weaving. We certainly had no 
idea how fine a spectacle it might be. Floor 
above floor is occupied with a long room in 
each, where the looms are set as close as they 
can work, on either hand, leaving only a nar- 
row passage between. It may seem an odd 
thing to say ; but there is a kind of architec- 
tural grandeur in these long lofty rooms 
where the transverse cords of the looms an 
their shafts and beams are so uniform, as to 
sale the impression that symmetry, on a 
arge scale, always gives. Looking down upon 
the details, there is plenty of beauty. The 
light glances upon the glossy coloured silks, 
depending, like a veil, from the backs of the 
looms, where women and girls are busy 
piercing the imperfect threads with nimble 
fingers. There seems to be plenty for one 
person to do; for there are thirteen broad 
ribbons, or a greater number of narrow ones, 
woven at once, in a single loom; yet it may 
sometimes be seen that one person can attend 
the fronts, and another the backs of two looms. 
In the front we see the thirteeen ribbons get- 
ting made. Usually, they are of the same 
pattern, in different colours. The shuttles, 
with their gay little spools, fly to and fro, and 
the pattern grows, as of its own will. Below 
is a barrel, on which the woven ribbon is 
wound. Slowly revolving, it winds off the 
fabric as it is finished, leaving the shuttles 
above room to ply their work. 

The variety of ribbons is very great, though 
in this factory we saw no gauzes, nor, at the 
time of our visit, any of the extremely rich 
ribhons which made such a show at the Ex- 
hibition. Some had an elegant and compli- 
eated pattern, and were woven with two 
shuttles (called the double-batten weaving) 
which came forward alternately, as the details 
of the rich flower or leaf required the one or 
the other. There were satin ribbons, in weav- 
ing which only one thread in eight is taken 
pa gloss being given by the silk loop 
which covers the other seven, On entering, 
we saw some narrow scarlet satin ribbons, 
woven for the Queen. Wondering what Her 
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Majesty could want with ribbon of such 2 
colour and quality, we were set at ense by 
fmding that it was not for ladies, but horses 
It was to dress the heads of the royal horses 
‘There were bride-hke, white fgured rrbbons, 
and narrow flimsey black ones, fit for the wear 
of the poor widow who strives to get together 
some mourning for Sundays ‘<here were 
checked mbbona, of ul colours and all sizes in 
the check Th re were stripes of all varieties 
of width and hue ‘There were diced mbbons, 
and wpeckled, aud frosted There were edges 
which may introdue a beautiful harmony of 
colouring —18 primrose with a lac edge -— 
nowith a purpk ed.e, rose coluur and 
oat, puce and amber, and sv on The 
loops of peatl or shell edyes are given by the 
suk being paseed round horse-hais, which are 
drawn out when the thing nsdone ‘There are 
belts,——deuble mbhona,—which have other 
material than silk in then, and there are a 
youd many which are plain at one edge, and 
uvrnamented at the other These are for 
trimmung dresses One reason why there are 
so few gauzes, is that the Lrench beat us 
there They grow the kind of silk that 1s 
best tor that fabric and labour is cheap with 
them, so that amy work mo which labour 
bears a large proportion to the material, is 
particularly auitwble dor them 
We have spent so much time among the 
Joorns, that at as prowing disk am their 
shadows, thoush still Iwht enough m= the 
counting house for ua to look over the pattern 
book, and admug a ytet inany patterns, 
most, tall we sco more Youngs women are 
weighing ribbons m lirpe scales, und a man 
ie measuring off some pieces, by reeling = Ee 
cute off renmants whi f he casts mtu a basket 
where they Jook so pretty that, lest we should 
be conscious of any shop lifting prc pensities, 
wetumawty There isa glire now through 
the window which separates ts from the noisy 
weaving room The pas 1 lighted, and we 
atep in again, just to see the cfheet lt is 
‘really very fue ‘The flare of the separite 
yeta is lost behind the screens of sulken threads, 
which veil the bachs of the looms, while the 
yellow hight touches the benins, and gushes 
up to the high calling iw a thousand ¢aprices 
Surely the ribbon manufacture is one of the 
piettiest that we have to show 
Jt the Coventry people were asked whether 
ther chief manutacture was im a flourishing 
state, the most opposite answers would piu 
bably be given by different parties equally 
ovsicerned Some exult, and some complain, 
at this present time = As far as we can make 


out, the atate of things is this = From the low. 
prise of provisons, multitudes have something’ 
from their weekly wages than 
fermerly, tor the purchase of fimry and the 


more to 


demand to: cheap ribbons has increased wou 
derfully. As always ae when any ma 
nudactare 1s prosperous, t 

thew whole families in it. 
imther weavmmg ; his wife, on the verge of her 
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confinement, bog 7 gy root, i 
perhaps, st nd a loom, precing the 
whole day long. The little mrbs fill the spools ; 
the boys are weaving somewhere else The 
cousequences of this devotion of whole house- 
holds to one business, are as bad here as 
among the Nottmgham lace-makers, or the 
Leicester hosiers§ Not only 1s there the 
misery before them of the whole family bemg 
adrift at once, when bad times come, but they 
are domg therr utmost to bring on those bad 
times (treat as is the demand, the produc- 
lian has, thus far, much exceeded 1b The 
soundest capitalists may he heard complamm 
that theira 14 a losing trade ‘Less substantia 
capitalists have been obliged to get rid ot 
some of their steck +t any price they could 
obtun and those ribbuus, sold at a loss, in- 
terce pt the sales of the tur-dealing manufac- 
turer Vins cannot goon Prosperous as the 
working-classyes of Coventry have heen, for a 
considerable tine, a seton of adversity must 
be within ken, 2f the Capit wists find the trade 
wbud one forthem We find the case strongly 
stated, and supported by ficts, in a tract on 
the Census of Coventry which has lately been 
published there Jt might save a repetition 
of the muery which the Coventry people 
biought upon themselves formerly—by their 
tenaaty about protective duties, and ther 
opposition to steam power—it they would, 
before it 14 too late ponder the facts of their 
case, wud sitive, every man in his way, to yield 
respect to the natural demand for the great 
commodity of his city, and to take care that 
the men of Coventry shall be fit tor something 
tlse th un weaving ribbons 
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CONTINENPAL WAYS AND MEANS 


AT THOUGH tt 15 neithe: our wish nor objcet to 
eleciuage absenteeism, yet there are so many 
vali reasons for at lewt an occasional resi«- 
dence throad that a tew words on the subject 
of continental economics mav not be without 
iIntercst to some readers The great cities 
and towns of Lurope have become almost 
house hold words to English ears , and we are 
all of us now as faimliar with Paris, Brussels, 
and the Rhine, as our fathers were with 
Holborn and Hackney Still, there 1s + wide 
difference between travel and residence The 
umpreastuns of a land seen from the hotel 
window, and with the commentaries of the 
“comnmussionnaire,’ are so very unlike those 
gathcred from actual domestication, that some 
hints as to “where to dine” and “what trom” 
may not be altogether valueless 

First of all, as to chmate It is a grand 
mistake to beheve that any of our neighbours 
are much better off than ourselves m that 
If they be, it is more in the fact 





Lespect 


. that the order of the seasons 13 more regular, 


and that the particular character of the time 
has fewer variations than m England. So 
much 19 this the case, that we appreciate per- 
fectly the distimction a foremger once made 
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to uwa—that England has wearnEs, but nu 
CLIMATE, ~—ineaummg that every imagmuable 
change 1s at all times poserble, and that for 
four weeks of June sun and wind, we often 
are requited with a December that even 
Naples night envy It may be set down as 
certain, that, except in a few favoured spots 
along the shores of the Mediterrane m ind in 
Sicily, our winters are mildir than those ot 
the Continent A Pus winte2 isa vile com 
pound of celd slush damp feg, and foul 
smells A Brussels one 1s all the preceding 
plus sleet and storm A ¢rerman winter 1s ww 
affair of stoves double windows, tur mantles, 
and foot-warmers, frozen fountains, an | no 
maul cvery second or thud diy Italy has a 
dozen climates Mulan, all rain and wind 
‘Lurin, both, in dinunmished desee Florence 
ilternates between um Insh Januuy anil a 
West Indian tornado With the Sirocco, 
come fog, mud, ind neuralma, with the Lra 
montano wind you have filing pottery and 
peurisis Rome is Jreland, with a Pontine 
fever, ud Naples is all that sun and wind 
can 10 the 1t 

‘The autumns are unmfoimly tme abroad, 
finer and less changeable than m2 Fagland 
As for spring, it only exists in ‘ Lhomsons 
Sc isons Lhe continental summers are ul 
most unexceptional ly good In mountain dis 
tiicts there are certam periodical rams but 
they rarely last lonz or cause much incon 
vemence An En ish mvalid has few vilid 
reasons for leiving his own shotes, save auch 
as the change of scene and the novelty cf 
trivel sugsest Pist, it 18 true, offers rome 
alvantazcs to the weak chested, Lut then 
the whole available catent of Pisa 14 the quiy 
aluns the Arno) Awiy trim this yeu en 
counter cutting winds and «old blasta, and il 
the 11,ours of anorthern winter Jhere ues 
few occluded nools slong the Mediter:ranc im 
such as Nestie and Spezsit, which combine the 
rivantages of sea an with all the luxuri uce 
of a tropical vecetition Of these we mean to 
sperk here vfter 

After all, however, 1f climate be any object 
we must sek it south of the Alps = [he 
winters of Krance and Germany, severe vid 
tedious as they are, are nothing to the transi 
tion stages that precede and follow them = It 
ig those tiresome months of late autumn and 
early spiing,—those tadpole seasons of unde 
veloped proportions, slush, 1a1n, and cold and 
mud and sleet, banging doors and blowing 
noses,—these are the worst of all Notwith 
standing all these thmgs—in spite of the in 
convenience of the passport system, the police 
and the Custom-house—you will come abroad 
There may be fifty reasons for 1t Your 
neighbours—the Tedaingtone—have done 1t, 
aad their daughters have all marned counts 
and marquises, you are hard-woiked and 
wearied, and you long ter the repose of a 
vacation, you have gone too fast, you have 
buined your fingers with shares m the Beh 
ring Straits Junction , and you have laid out 
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your spare captal in an Lush mertgage 
Economy for a while 1s indispensable, and it 
must be practised abroad 
The unquahhed sah of every English- 
man is, that the whole Continent 1s musernbly 
poot , that to make a decent appearance i 
the streets or at the cafes, all foreiyners from 
Norway to Niples, starve at hotne, and play 
hot hands, o: go to bed, to mahe up for want 
of afire Mblord theretore thinks that even 
his reauced incom of one thousand per annum 
will mike him a ‘pcrsonage ” abroad, and in 
this ple isant delusion he starts on his travels 
As the French say, “¢ est wre sllusson comme 
une autre’ Whitis the tect? He hnds that 
Brussels 1s a8 dent as Leaminyton The Rhine 
towns are nests of che uting and imposition , 
the smaller cential citics of Germany are un- 
provided with every requisite he is used to, 
ud msupportably dull besulis ind he takes 
refuge at lust ux Munich or Vienna, or he 
crosses the Alps mto Italy 
All the iwtual material of life abroad is very 
httle cheapex than im Lngland and consvder- 
ably dearer than in most parts of Scotland 
and Trelaud Neither your house nor your 
man servint not mald-servant cost you less 
Your wine indecd, does, and so do all the de- 
tail, of education But it these be cheaper, 
they are infemo: also Lhe light St Estephe, 
that you dignity by the name of ( Jaret, sete 
aed tecth on edge, and the thin Kimyen- 
xager is only vinegar in a decanter And as 
to education, with all the vices of our school 
system at home, some men of information are 
ocerstonally to be fouml in public hte and 
pear and we ale not chsgraced by 
eariny i gieat minster tuk of Ancona a3 ig 
the Mediterranean! Continental languages 
ind music are the staples of foreign education 
As to the former thcy are learned badly, be- 
cause ertcyori ally, and sll the alvantages 
of correct accent we counterb anced by want 
of grammuitical study Music mdecd, 1s ac- 
quired in a betta and more 1 vtional method, 
leserareatl in Germiuny As to classical 
nowlkdge and the miss of general intorma- 
tion which our schools aud oolkges teach, 
foreign cducational establishments are lament- 
ably dehuent Lhe blunders in history, geo- 
graphy, and natural science which cvery one 
has witnessed mm forcign s x1ety—and rarely 
heard in kn land—the very shamelessuess of 
the avowals of ignorance on cummon topes, 
—attest of how little consequcuce such con- 
fcasions aie We remember well ourselves 
hearing a very distmguished foreigner eon- 
found * Berlm’ with “Dublin” for hif an 
hour together , and, when nuldly adimonished 
ot his nustake, merely replied “C cst égat, c eat 
tovjowrs la méme chose,’ (it as all one, It 18 
just the same thm;), while not many days 
ago we hatened with consulerable interest to 
un animated description of the late Sicilian 
revolt, and its serret history, tron. the lips of 
a Lombard gentiem ui—his narrative, as he 
went along, being corroborated, and, unieed, 
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illustrated, by the remarks of another at his 
side. What, however, was our disappoint- 
ment as the latter turned coolly round, on 
the conclusion, and snid to a bystander, 
“ Scust, Signore; ma, dove ¢ la Sicilia ?” 

The Continent is not cheaper than bome— 
it has few advantages on the score of climate. 
What, then, it may be asked, are the induce- 
ments which yearly draw away from our 
country such hordes of foreign travellers ? 
Some will ascribe this to the greater social 
freedom enjoyed abroad, the less restricted 
code of morals and manners, the wider oppor- 


tunities of entering society, and the ease of 


admission into courts or courtly circles. 
These, of course, have all their separate in- 
fluences ; but if we were asked wherein lies 
the great charm of the Continent, we should 
say, it consists in the easy, unembarrassed tone 
of intimacy enjoyed by all of the persons who 
meet together in society. There is neither 
Jord worship nor gold worship. There is no 
een nor shoving, nor atrngal ing for pee 

side his grace nor her ladyship hat- 
ever may be the differences of rank and sta- 
tion, there is a perfect equality amongst the 
individuals who compose society. The claim 
of being a gentleman suffices for admission 
and acceptance everywhere. Now we hy no 
means wish to disparage lords, nor affect to 
class them with the worn-out representatives 
of a French or a Spanish nobility; on the 
coutrary, we are fully alive to the vast ale 
vantages ley by edueated gentlemen, 
without any of the narrowing influences of a 
professional career, or the small pedantries 
that attach to special study ; but we would 
protest against the vulgar adulation of rank 
ao common in England; that indiscriminate ve 
neration for every member of the peerage, and 
every name chronicled by Burke or Debrett. 

One of the most remarkable results of the 
opporite tone abroad is, the very great supe- 
riority in all the pretensions to agreeability 
and information possessed by that very class 
which at home we are satisfied to admire on 
the mero plea of a title. An English nobleman, 
on the Continent, is satisfied to enter society 
without the great prestige that accompanies 
him at home, and consequently exercises all 
those arts of agreeability which make the suc- 
cess ofa salon. But the whole tone of society 
abroad is more natural and more free. There 
is more ease, and less lounging—more agree- 
ability and less display—greater deference to 
raodesty, and less adulation of high capacity. 
In a word, ght is like one of those asso- 
ciations where the members can be only 
holders of one ticket each, and the great 
capitalist can never swamp nor overwhelm 
his humble brother shareholder. Of course, 
in all that we say here, we are rather pleading 
the cause of little people—of whom we are 
ourselves one of the smallest ; but we repeat, 
that we know of nothing abroad to compare 
with ite social equality. 

It will perhaps be said, that in this kind of 
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intercourse we lose much of our nationality. 
and that our distinctly English features o 
character usually wear away. If by such are 
meant, our native coldness and distance—our 
distrust of everybody we do not know inti- 
mately—our overweening belief in the supe- 
riority of England in ‘al things,—then, so 
much the better. 


FRIENDSHIP’S VALENTINE. 


“Tn the month of February, 
When the little birds begin to sing.” Old Song. 


Tine pale Primroses forlorn 

Oped to Spring's uncertain handling, 
Or the creamy buds on thorn 

Even dreamt about expanding, 
In a bower in sunny weather, 

While the birds sang free above, 
Loud and sweet and all together, 

Met Saint VALENTINE and Love; 
Short grass sprung beneath their feet, 

Flecked with snow flakes here and there, 
That the Snow-drops dared to meet, 

Knowing they were quite ay fair ; 
Rive He paticas up rushed, 

( Wide as bird its eye uncloses, ) 
Cold Christinas roses blushed 

As they were the Summer's roses ; 
But the Crocus dmed not show, 

For the story went of old 
That Love had quarrelled Jong ago 

Both with purple and with gold ! 


Then said sweet Valentine, 
“ Fast the world rocks on, and strange, 
Leaving many a ht up shrine 
Dark Dbelind it on its range; 
Yet the wreaths that le on mine, 
Freshly gathered, do not change.” 


But before Love spoke he smiled, 
“Let not fear of change perplex thee, 
Never let such fancies wild 
Come across thy soul to vex thee; 
For it was the Heart that mude thee 
For itself! with halo'd brow, 
Out of 11s own wealth arrayed thee ; 
Fear not, it will leave thee now! 
Wayside chapel, like a bower, 
Built thee on life's dusty bent, 
There to while a dreaming hour, 
Oft-times true, and ever sweet. 
Hang at round with garlands green, 
Pictures quaint and uncouth rhyme, 
And on them my smile hath been ; 
“ear not they will last with time.” 


liere Love paused in glad surprise. 
To the Saint a maiden knelt, 

And the sweet light in her eyes 
Was a light that might be felt. 

Word she spoke not, only holding 
Up a seroll that she had set 

In a inyrtle wreath, enfolding 
Many 8 winter Violet. 


But the Saint looked coldly on it, 
Finding never fiery dart, 

Never Love og Dove upon it, 
Blushing rose, or bleeding heart ; 
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Missing all hrs emblems gay, 

Scarce he marked those Violets dim, 
Saying, as he turned away, 

That the scroll was not for him 


But Love spoke, “ Nay, Valentine, 
Never let her leave dejected , 
She has been a fiend of mine 
kar too long to be rejected ' 
Look at us, and we will shoW, 
I ike os sister does to brother , 
Some have never shill to know 
One of us two from the other 
Looking on us both with hindness, 
And, as it has seemed to me, 
Not without a touch of blindness 
Of the hind that w 'l not see 
Or this may have chanced, because 
T have oft assumed her ranment, 
Never (light to me are laws) 
Asking Icave 01 making prvinent 
Yes 1 oft have worn her lc oks, 
Mimi hed, too, her voice and speech, 
Stolen her very lesson books, 
All my alphabet to teach 
Len hei very house las never 
Been her own, for close it lay 
On the road | went, and ever 
Lheie I stopped to rest half way 
In the sheltered gardens round it 
T have practised many a song 
(Somehow, pleasant as I found it, 
I have never stayed there long ') 
And because that many hold her 
Dear, that almost shun My name, 
It has often made me bolder 
Such a cousinship to claim ' 
Oft her simple heart decerving, 
Seldom giving her her due, 
Now I fain would make 1¢ tre ving, 
Making I aii wpoutTP, iriends with you/ 


THE LITTLE SISTERS 


ALMsarvine takes the plice of om work- 
house system, m the economy of a lige 

1t of Lurope ‘Lhe giving ot alms to the 
Felpless 18, moreover, in Catholic countz1c3, 
a i1eligious othce ‘Lhe voluntary surrender 
of gifts, each according to his ability, as a 
means of grace, 1s more prominently insisted. 
on than among Piotestants, conscquntly 
systematic taxation for the poor is not re 
sorted to Nor 1s there so great a necessity 
for 1t ag im this countiy, for few nations have 
80 many paupers to provide for as we 
English are accustomed to regard as 1 
natuial element in our sovtty, and thus 
it happens, that when, about ten yeirs 
ago, there was in France no asylum but 
the hospital, tor aged and ailmg poor, the 
want of institutions for the inhrm but 
healthy, was not so severe as to attract the 
public eye 

But there was at that time a poor servant 
woman, a native of the village of La Croix, 
in Bnttany—Jeanne Sugon was her name— 
who was moved by the gentleness of her 
heart, and the fervour of her religion, to 
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pity a certain infirm and destitute neighbour 
to take her to her aide as a companion, an 
to devote herself to her support Other in- 
firm people earned, by then helplesaness, a 
clam on her attention She went about 
mg, when she could rot work, that she 

might preserve life as long as Nature would 
grant 1t to her infirm charges Her example 
spread a desire for the performance of similar 
good ofiies Two pious women, her neigh- 
ours, united with Jeanne in her pious office 
These women cherished, as they were abl, 
wed and mfam paupers, nursed them mm a 
little house and begged for them im the 
vicinity ‘Thc three women, who had so de- 
voted themscely es, att: icted notice, and were 
picsently received into the order of Sisters of 
Chuuity, nm which they took for themselves 
the nime of “Jattle Sisters of the Poor ”— 
Pirnis Sacurs pis Pavvrrs 

The first housc of the Little Sisters of the 
Poo. wis opcned at St Servan, in Bnittany 
A healthy flower scatters secd around We 
5uw that forcibly illustrated, in the progress, 
from an origin equilly humble, of the Rauhe 
Ilius, neir Hamburg we see it now again, 
m the cffoits of the Tattle Sisters which 
flourished and fructitied with prompt useful- 
ness On the tenth anniversary of the esta- 
Dbishmcent at St Servan, ten sumilar houses 
hul been foundcd in ten different French 
t wns 

The Petites Svurs live with their charges 
in the most frusal way, upon the scraps and 
waste meit which they can collect from the 
surrounding houses The volunt wy contribu- 
tions by which they support thei institution, 
are truly the crumbs falling from the 11ch 
man’s table The nurse fares no better than 
the objects of her care She lives upon equal 
terms with Lazarus, and acts towards him in 
the spirit of a young: sister 

The estiblishment at Dinan, ovcr which 
Jeanne Sugon herself presides, being under 
cpair, and not quite fit for the reception of 
visitors, we will go ove: the Sisters’ house 
at Paris, which is conducted on cxactly the 
simc plin 

We are ushered into a small parlour, 
scantily furnished, with some Scripture 
pints upon the walls A Sista. enters to 
us With such a brisht look of cheerfulness as 
faces wou whcn hearts bene ith them feel 
that they arc beating to some purpose in the 
worll She accedes gladly to oux desire, and 
at once Icuds us into another 100m of large 
size, In Which twenty or thirty old womon 
ue at this moment finishmg their dinuer , it 
being Friday, 11ce stands on the lable in the 
place of meat The Sister moves and speaks 
with the gentleness of a mother among crea- 
tures who are in, or ar nea to, the state of 
second childhood You see an old dame 
fumbling eagerly over he snuff box id The 
poor creatures are not denied luxarics , for, 
whatever they can carn by their spimning 
is their own money, and they buy with it 
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any indulgences they please, amony which' ‘You do not like this begging t What are 


nothing 18 so highly prized or cagerly coveted | the advertisements on 


as a pinch of snuff 

In the durmitories on the first-floor, soine 
he bed ridden Oentler «tll if possible, 1s 
vow the Sister s voire = ‘Lhe 100ms through- 
out the house are airy with large windows, 
and those inhebited |y the Sisters az 


behalf of our own 
hospitals 7 what are the collectors ? what are 
the dimners, the speeches, the charity ser- 
mons / <A few weak women, strong in heart, 
without advertisement, or dinners, or charity 
sermons , without urgent appeals to a sym- 


tha ‘pathiing public, who have no occasion to 


tinguished fiom the reat hy n> mark of exerctite charit®, by enticing it to balls and 


indulgence crxuy rority 

We descend now into the old mens depirt 
ment, anicnt r\ warm room, with a stove im 
the centre Onc old fellow has hus f ct upon a 
Httlh fe t waimncr and thinly pipes out that 
he is very comfortable now for he 1 always 
wun ‘fhe chills of ige and the chills cf 
the «ld pivement, remun to.cther im hig 
memory, but he a very comfort ible now, 
—very comfntalle Another decrepit man, 
with white hur and bowed back—who miy 
have becn proud am hw» ycuth of ron h 
voice for love sons -tilks of mui to the 
Seter omd,on being whked to sing blazes 
out with joyous gestures ind str kes up a 
song of Buranger sin cricked, shag yy vor ¢ 
which somctincs—hke a river given to flow 
under groan) — 16 lost entirely and then 
bubbkes up again, quite thi h with mud 

We go inton htth oritory wh re ul pra 
together mightl) befor they 1 tue to rest 
Thenee we des ni imto a ula tor the 
men ound pus thence Ly a do into the 
womens comt Pho chapal ball mites us 
to witness the assembly cf the Sisters £1 the 
repetition of than ysyalma ind htimes  kacm 
the chapel we return into the court and 
enter a laryc room, where the women ue ul 
buay with thea spmimm., wheels | One oll 
soul immediitely tettcrs to the S ster (not 
the same Sister with whom we sct out) anl 
insists on Welcoming her daushter with i kiss 
We aie informed that itis y dau n ct ha 
age to recognise im this Sister really her own 
ehiid who is certamly far awry und may 
possibly be deal = Phe Sister cmbri es her 
aticctionately, and docs nothing to disturb 
the plo want thought 

And now we so into the kitchen  Prepa 
ration foi coffee is in progicss The dics 
of coffee thit have been collecte 1 from the 
houses of the affluent in the nerghbe urhoeod, 
are stowed for a long time with grevt care 
The Swters say that they produc a very 
tolerable result and vt any rate, every in 
mate 1s thus eniblk | to hive a cup of coffe 
every roorning to which love 1s abl to ad 
minister the hnest Mocha flavour A duster 
enters fiom her rounds out of dooms with two 
cans fall of broken victuals She is vhealthy, 
and, [ think, a handsome womin Her daily 
work 1 to go out with the cans duectly 
after she has had her moiming coffer, and 
to collect food for the nmety old people that 
are in the house As fast as she hils her 
cans, she brings them to a ey Fae 

put again , continuing ja this work dail 

fll f four e'elock. oe 


to the strical benefits , patiently collect waste 
food from house to house, and feed the poor 
with it, humbly and tenderly 

Lhe cans ae now to be emptied, the 
contents being divided ito four compart- 
ments, according to their nature—bruken 
meat, veretibles, slices of pudding, fish, &c 
Lach 1s af.verwards submitted to the best 
coukery that can be contrived The choicest 
thin, s arc set aside ,—these, said a Sister, 
with « jo k of satistaction, will be for out 
poor dear sick 

The number of Sisters altogether in this 
h usc enlijed im attendance on the ninety 
infirm piupers, 3s fourteen They divide 
the dutiu» of the house among themselves 
Iwo s rve inthe kitchen, two in the laundry , 
n kegs, one devotes herself to constant 
pour son i ittendance on the wints of the old 
men, wd Ss») on with the others, each having 
her special department The whole senti- 
int of th houschold is that of a very 
large uid very amuable family To feel that 
they console the last diys of the infrm and 
ijcd p o1,18 ull the Little Sisters get tor their 
tudl work 


PICLURE ADVLRTISING IN SOULH 
AMERICA 


Int concentrated wisdom of nations used 
formetly to be sought for in them proverbs, 
we lok for it now a days in then newspapeis 
Whether we always find what we seck, in this 
respect, may be a question, but somcthing 18 
swe t) turn up m them that will repay the 
ycirch though the leading article, the records 
of Pirhament and of luw, or even the letters 
of ‘ our own cotrespondcnt,” may fail to dis- 
close it 

The “intellizent’ reider will at once see 
that we pomt t& the advertising columns, but 
We are not going to inflict an epit me of the 
hrst and second pages ot the Jemes or present 
an vbstract of its Supplement, characteristic 
of out country as the result might prove 
We purpose to go somewhat further afield, 


and tread upon ground hitherto unbrokea 
_A file of South Americin newspapers has 


suggested to us that it night prove amusing 
1” not mstructive, to describe the wants and 
wisheq, the habits of life, and something of the 
pervading tone of society, in certain of 
that hemisphere, as shown in the 
ments of the periodical journals. 
We have selected the city of Buenos Ayres 
~ this illustration, and turn at once to our 
e. 


vertise- 
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The political feature 1s absent here for 
where nen bave always arme in their hands 
to establish a new “ Constitution ” or destroy 
an old one, they look elsewhere than to a news- 
paper advertisement for the arena wherein 
to exhibit their valour or patiiotism Their 
“ London Tavern,” then “Town Hall,” ther 
“ Copenhagen Fields,” or ‘ Bull-ring,’ are to 
be found on their wide-spreading Pampas, or 
in the fustnesses of their Sierras, with the 
asso ut the saddle-bow, the sharp spur on the 
heel, the t:aérego (ca: bme) im the holster, and 
the lance or sabre m the grasp These 
politicians have no time for re wimg or writing 
advertisements, nor would it wswer any 
very useful purpose if they chd The only 
attempt that is ever male to cuch the 
patriotic eye, 1s Where a ftonmil notin 
issued by the vuthoritics, touching taarey, or a 
muste. of militia for some pe wetul cnd, on 
these occasions, “ Viva la Pederacion /’ 
(Long live the Conteder ation!) appears at the 
head of the advertiyvement announcing the 
fact , and when 1t h isa quasi-miulitar y character 
attached to it, the portiait of an mfantry 
soldier under arms in white tights, Hessian 
boots, crose-belts, atatt stock, and pundcrons 
chako (none ot them very ple want things to 
think of in lititude thirty fou: degrces south, 
with the thermometer ninely-s1t in the shade), 
is invanlably added But the confedc viion 1s 
not appealed to merely breause the nature of 
the advertisement may scem tu requue it, 
we find the same heart stirring retiesher 
associated with asa’s-milk, live turtle, run- 
awiy slaves—with everything, mdeed, that 
has an mtcrest for the community, partable 
or edible, necessary tu 1t comfort, o2 survice- 
able to its desires 

But it liberty has very little claun on the 
advertising columns of 4 newspaper in Buenos 
Ayres, there 13 a Jarge set off in favour of 
slavery. The papery teem with notices con- 
cerning that puition of the people who have 
the misfortune not tu he'ong to themselves 
And here it may be dewrable to advert to a 
feature which is casential to the success ot 
an advertisement in South America, 1 must 
be pictorial Our own country newspapers, 
and most of the continental ones,—thasx of 
our Pansian friends in particular,—show us 
what can be done in this way, but they do 
not elaborate their subject after the manner 
of the Buenos-Ayreaus With them the 
advertisement must have a double chance 
they who can read may enjoy the advantuges 
of a liberal education in plain type ,—they 
who have not been introduced to the schuol- 
master may gather the meamng of the 
“noticia” from the greater o1 less striking 
resemblance ét the object advertised to tne 
woodcut which ulustrates it It is true, a 
dithculty may sometimes arise in the latter 
case, owing to an economical employment ot 
the same block to represent a great variety 
of actions the same slave is always m the 
attitude of a fugitive, whether he be described 
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ag running away with all Ins might, or quietl 
standing still to be sold, the cane een 
always in a high trotting condition, whether 
he be supposed to career across the plaim, or 
hold up a foot to he shod, the same bull has 
always his head bent down, with the same 
mischievous poke of the horns, whether he be 
advertised for slaughter or recommended for 
spat 

‘Lhe first of the slave advertisements that 
_reets us ha» the appropriate heading wbout 
the Confederation, tollowed by the words “Se 
Vende,” (To be sold’) A small and very 
considerably used up woodcut then figures 
as a side head, representing a bare footed 
negio, in jacket and trousers, with 1. broad- 
le ufed straw-h vt on his head, ind a stick, with 
tu bundle hangin, trom it, over his shoulder, 
and apparently making off for e¢ cumpo (the 
country), as fast as hecan  Lhis is not very 
choourazing to the invited purchase: , but 
smu who has a sufficient numb of dollars 
to be able to turn them to the laudable 
purpose of buyins another mean, ought—im 
civilised life, at least, to know how to 1ead,— 
and thus i.un the terms of sue — 

“An cxellnt young uegro of all work 
(de tulo servicio), ft for the country, under- 
stands hme and brick makins, and knows 
how to cook, Hy price 14 nme hundred 
dollars ” 

A cook who might mike a puddwmg with 
quick lime instcad of flour, and imstead of a 
bath-biick send mn a ieal one, would not 
accord with the notions of an English house- 
wife 

Female slaivcs who are to be sok, are re- 
presented as like to (talanta, as the males are 
to Hippomenes hey, tvo, attired m a long 
night-zown, which has very much the look of 
impeding their flight, are always boltaug with 
& bundle, which probably contains the bonnet 
they never appetr in, or the shoes they are 
not supposed to wear In lke manner, if you 
wish to buy (se desea comprar) » slave, of 
either sex, you do so with your eytsa open, for 
the great probabihty that the new purchase 
will vanish on the first favourable opportunity, 
18 vividly set forth m the woodcut that speaks 
for all ‘The priccs uc tolersbly high—a 
boy, a3 we have seen, fetches nme hundred 
dollus, a woman-servint, (wa criada,) ttteen 
hundred, and a man in the prime of hw age, 
—tor manual lxbeui,—eighteen hundred, or 
two thousand What a fortune Louis Napo- 
leon might make, if he could establish a 
market-value for those whom he prosertbes ! 
M Thiers would then be worth four hundred 
pounds ! 

But the pictures of runaways have some- 
tumes,—indeed, we may say, very often,—a 
real significance The Confederation 18 not 
exalted in this instance, but advice 1s given to 
the watchful (@ los vigeantes,) to be on the 
look-out, as follows —“ An Indian and a 
negro, each about fourteen years of age, (both 
slaves,) have run away from a farm The 
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negro had on a cloak, (poncho pee) with ful description, engraved as well as litho- 
violet stripes; the Indian, one of the same graphic, and at a very moderate price, are 
kind, striped with yellow; both of them have to be obtained at the printing-office of the 
sores,—one healed, the other not. Whoever Mercantile Gazette, in the street of Cangallo, 
will deliver them up, at No. 235, in the Street No. 75, where designs of all kinds may be 
of Piety, (en la Calle de la Piedad,) will be seen.” The second is more sombre in outward 
rewarded "—in the street of Piety. show, but less applicable to the general 
From the Street of Piety, the next step business of the givertines It is headed, 
naturally ia to Religion,—or, at least, to its |“ Interesting to all whom it may concern” 
forms and ceremonies. We sec the vignette | (/nteresante a quienes conguenga). We have 
of an altar-table, eovered with a fair cloth,|here a very black tree, a very black tomb- 
whereon stand a crucifix, and a pair of long stone, and a very black sky; the outline of 
waxen tapers, in full blaze, a holy-water pot, | the two former relieved by gleams of light 
and a spunkling-brush, are placed beside the from a very full moon; and having gazed our 
table, beneath which is spread a handsome fill on these melancholy objects, are told that 
carpet So much for the emblem ; now for —“In the street of Victory, at No 63}, at 
the text; all hours of the day, an individual is to be 
“ Dofia Agustina Lopez de TRoaas, the citi- met with who undertakes to supply every 
zens Don Prudencio and Don Gervacio Ortiz description of cards or notes of invitation, 
de Rosas, aud others, brothers, wife, and sons whether for funerals or any other kind of 
of the deccased Don Leon Ortiz de Rosas, entertainment ; he undertakes at the same 
(Q.E.P.D.) invite those gentlemen who, by time to serve those gentlemen who may 
accident, have not received notes of invitation, honour him with their orders, with the verv 
to accompany them to pray to God for mercy best goods, &c,” after the approved fashion 
on the soul of the aforesaid deceased, in the of advertisers all over the lobe. 
Cathedral Church, at ten o'clock of the 20th Natural history affords the Buenos-Ayreans 
of March current, by which they will feel great scope for their artistical genius. Don 
under infinite obligation.” Federico Costa announces a grand spectacle 
The next is a more than half-obliterated of wild beasts; and that there may be no 
impression of an image of the sun, partly ob- mistake about what he has to show, he 
seured by clouds, with the obligato crucifix in heralds his collection with the full-length 
the midst, headed “Ave Maria” :—it is the portrait of an Uran-utan (Orangutan), which 
third advertisement, (¢ercer aviso,) and is ad- fe describes as a native of Africa. This 
dressed by the Superiors (Mayurdomos) of the interesting animal is seated on a bank, with 
most Holy Rosary to all faithful and devout a large stick in one hand, looking over his 
sona of the most holy Mary. shoulder, and displays an endless amount of 
The text of this address we need not give; fingers and toes; the greater the number, 
the substance will be sufficieht. It tells the the nearer, in Dom Federico’s opinion, the 
history of the completion of bg two naves creature’s approach to humanity. There is 
and other parts of the church of the Patriarch a wonderful bit of shadow, thrown from one 
San Domingo, which have been painted, white- of the Uran-utan’s legs, which puts one in 
washed, and otherwise decorated, in the sight mind of the footprint that so startled Robin- 
of all the faithful, (@ la vista de todog los son Crusoe; and, indeed, the general appear- 
Heles,) and—to make a jong story short—_; ance of the animal is not unlike some of the 
money is wanted to make it what the priests earlier portraits of that renowned mariner, 
wish it, and therefore the superiors intend | only nature has done for the Uran-utan what 
{o ataud tiaily in the chief porch to receive! art and goat-skins accomplished for the soli- 
subscriptions, the smallest sums being—as in! tary of Juan Fernandez. 
England, aud everywhere else—most grate-| he moral attributes of Don Federico’s 
fall received. pet are strongly insisted upon in the adver- 
the ‘mortuary advertisements are not ab- tisement,—his excellent disposition, the in- 
solutely a transition “from praying to purse- genuity of his mind, and (included in “la 
taking ;” only a variety of the same general moral”) the surprising dexterity with which 
mode of dealing. We select two of these :— he scoops out the contents of a cocoa-nut “in 
In the first, we behold a lady in the full-dress a manner moat pleasing (muy agraddble) to 
evening costume of the Empire, with a very the beholders.” His companions in captivity 
short waist, aud very little drapery above it, are porcupines, tiger-cats, ounces, armadillos, 
leaning pensively against a funereal monu- and a number of animals bearing local names, 
ment ; an embroidered pocket-handkerchief besides divers snakes of different colours, two 
being placed beneath one elbow, to protect it thousand well-preserved insects, and, finally, 
from the cold marble ; in her left hand she (por étimo,) a collection of antiquities from 
carries a substantial wooden cross, which is Mexico. The price of admission is two 
held so as to fall over the shoulder ; a weep- reales—the universal shilling ; and children, 
ing willow on the opposite side to the mourn- in Buenos Ayres, as in London, are admitted 
ing lady balances the composition. Below the for half-price. 
ous is the announcement that “Funereal A livelier turtle than that which is figured 
etters (Hsquelas de Funerales) of every taste- for the edification of the gourmands who 
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frequent the Hotel of Liberty in the street 
of the 25th of May, it would be difficult to 
find even in the celebrated cellars of Leaden- 
hall-street. If we were wholly unacquainted 
with the domestic habits of these scaly deli- 
caciea, we might easily imagine, from the 
picture here given, that the way a turtle gets 
over the ground is by flying, his oatateutched 
feet and flippers serving him for wings. This 
advertisement is brief,—on the principle that 
good wine needs no bush. We are merely 
informed that turtle-soup, cutlets, and broiled 
fins, are to be had from mid-day till sun- 
set. There is no occasion for the hotel 
proprietor to waste his eu | in commend- 
Ing wares such as these. The picture and 
the hour of consummation would have been 
enough. 

tia well that invalids should be told, that 
at No. 76, in the Street of Maipi, the milk 
of an ass “recently confined” (receen parida) 
is always on sale; but the woodcut attached 
to the advertisement makes the fact appear 
doubtful ; for a sturdier male animal than 
the “burro” there depicted, was never painted 
by Morland or Gainsborough. This, however, 
may arise from the necessity which exists for 
one of a surt doing duty for all. But there is 
another singularity in this advertisement. 
With no line to indicate a fresh subject, as 
is the case in every other instance, the por- 
trait of the ass 1s always followed by the 
words “Long live the Confederation! Death 
to the Unitarians !” (Mueran los Unitarios /) 
These lines have puzzled us; and we hesitate 
to give the only explanation that strikes us. 
-——something disrespectful, in short, to the 
Confederation of Buenos Ayres. 

Jt is not only the slaves that run away in 
that part of South America: the infection 
extends to dogs, horses, and oaen, all of 
which, like Calihan, seem for ever on the 
look out to “have a new master, get a new 
man,” to hunt, ride, or drive them. There is 
a daily column, headed “ Perdida,” in which 
long-tailed horses, with flowing maneg, pointers 
in iinmoveable attitudes, for ever pointing, 
and sinister-louking bulls — thorough-paced 
gamblers, always ready for pitch-and-toss— 
are advertised as-having left their owners, 
who strive to win them back by rewards 
varying from twenty to fifty dollars. In all 


custom to refrain from “wounding ears po- 
lite”—except when the blood is up; then, 
indeed, they may take the field against Uncle 
Toby’s army, that swore so terribly in 
Flanders. 

This delicate mode of appealing to the 
consciences of bilevesssiehich, carried fairly 
out, would probably bear a strong resem- 
blance in the end to the politeness of Mr. 
Chucks, — is extended to property of all 
kinds, A large watch, of the genus turnip, 
the hands pointing to half-past eleven, the 
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time, perhaps, when the rob is eee 
to have taken place, and pat Arter by 
the expressive word “ Ojo” (look sharp) thrice 
repeated, indicates, what the "aieartiok: 
ment soon plainly tells, that from No. 69, in 
Emerald-street, there have “disappeared” a 
valuable lot of articles, which give a very 
ood idea of the turn-out of a well-mounted 
honeiin in South America. There are, first, 
several pairs of large silver spurs—and a pair 
of Spanish spurs, when melted down, would 
make a decent service of plate,—quite enough 
for a “testimonial” to ourselves; and then 
come braided headstalls and bridles, with 
twisted chains and cavessous of silver; the 
reins hung with silver-bells, and decorated 
with silver bosses, and the bits and curbs 
heavily mounted with the same costly metal. 
This robbery has been evidently “a put-up 
thing,” for there is no word of housebreaking, 
—merely » disappearance; and all silver- 
smiths, pawubrokers, and the public in general, 
are entreated (se suplica d los, éc.) to detain 
the articles, if offered, and a reward of two 
hundred dollars will be given. Perhaps the 
gentlemen who caused the horses to dis- 
appear have taken this mode of procuring 
caparisuns ! 

Quack-medicine vendors are not wanting in 
Buenos Ayres to render important services to 
humanity (¢mportantisimo a la humanidad). 
Two magnificent cut-glass decanters, gigantic 
in proportion to a tree of wondrous virtues 
which stands between them, are stated to be 
fall of a healing medicine, which will do the 
business of all whom the faculty have given 
up or are otherwise incurable, as effectually 
as Parr’s Life Pills or Holloway’s Ointment, 
The chief establishment for the sale of this 
elixir is very carefully pointed out; and for 
the benetit of future travellers we may 
mention, that it is to be found at No. 496 in 
the street of Cangallo, and in the very last 
door on the left-hand side, behind the wind- 
mill ; and that in the court-yard of the house 
there is a garden filled with statues, of which 
the originals are probably defunct ; but 
whether the elixir out of the twu large 
decanters had anything to do with this 
apotheosis, we refrain trom conjecturing. 

The preceding advertisements are the most 
noticeable for embellishment and style. The 
ordinary kind of wants are set forth with 
woodcuts and text of a less striking kind, but 
almost all are illustrated. "Wine, has a barrel 
for its sign; music, a violin; travelling, a 
carriage ; gardening, a flower-pot; upholstery, 
a chair; the cobbler’s mystery, a top-boot ; 
the hatter’s, a beaver; and the letter of 
lodgings, a house full of windows. Not all of 
them are confined to the Spanish language; 
for there are many English merchants and 
traders, and to accommodate the last, a notice 
like the following recommends the aforemen- 
tioned Street of Piety — 

“To Det. Toroms in altos one Squaz from 
the Place of Victory.” 
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The auther of thus announcement ay. order; aud, 1n the midst of the verdant solst 
had not achieved. a victory over the Enyhsh stood the farm-house, with its outbuildings, al 
language erected of sold grey stone, and roofed with 
grey flugstones A few large ash-trees give 
THE DUKF'’S AGENT their shade to the immediate nerghbourhood 
ne of the Louse, and prescnted a striking contrast 
Amonaut the green hills of Dolhyshire, to the utter absence of woods cvery where 
atands the village of Arbiidge , and, not far else A good gasden—also enclosed with o 
from it, a goully wd substantial farm-house solid stone wall —adjomed the dwelling, 
called Ash-Lun. Ashridge 16 vamed, ob- with a numerous collection of beehives, and 
vioualy enonsh from standing on a ridge, and a good stuck of all sorts of culinary vege- 
fiom bem spuakled with a number of ash- tables 
trees——almost the only treca wluch, till the In summer, when the sun was shining 
modern spit of planting bad found ils way warmly on the placc, it was not destitute of a 
into the county, were to be mit with over certain homely beauty The fruit trees on 
mules of the higher regions of that beautiful the walls, and those in the garden (ncw 
and unique district Ju this farm-house has in full leaf) give a clothed aspect to the 
lived for generations a fumily of Quakera,of the bode , und the becs throw a cheerful note 
name of Atrrowman lxom father to son, the into the d ep solitude, by ther wtive hum- 
lands have descended as uuiuterruptedly aif ming ‘The ficlds around, at this se ison, 
they were ther own, although, m fact, they | tlso, had assum Loy peculiar beauty Lhey 
wero only rented of the great nobleman, the; were wctually gol lon with Bowers with which 
Duke of Anyshue Lymg uf some dist neo | the short but tender 2185 was thickly strewn 
from the Dukes splendid abode ind hi wits | Liven vstr anger, at such a tume, nught find « 
no partivnlar attractions to draw the uten ‘charm in this secluded place ]he flowers 
tion of prople wy genual thither, the place, waving im myriads and m mchest colous im 
seanied tu hive altogether escaped the notice Ithe breeze, the au and sky clear anl bluc, 
of the proprietor = Possibly, this might be md the dubs m hnundrcds, high overhead, 
owing iv a great measure to the punctuality | making the whole region glad with then joy- 
wath whuh the Ariowmans had alwiys 16 oub wuintrclny 
wuburael the Duke, tor the rent hid been as| bor those who delight m more bold wd 
regularly paid to the duy, us if tho retention of | picturesque fe aburcs of naliue, there ran with- 
the tat depended capressly cn punctuahty 'm hall vmile of the Lous, a wild dell, with 
Be thus agit may, peithor proparctu: uca oven hash enclosing rocks, aud rapid clear trout 
steward had cver been secu on the plue stieam, bcautitul cn vu ty charm the wu mest 
during the last antury ‘Lhe fim, whi h, in’ love: of th romantic 
the tume of the grandiathe: of the pr rent = The Arrowm us bowever,were not amongst 
Mr Arrowmany, had been a wild tract of lu, h, | the pocticd wd picturcsque-loving class 
cold, and naked land, scattered with fue They were simpi id pious disciples ot 
bushes, and um many places overzrown with George Koa, who hud acquired v strong at- 
heath, was now vones to an eye tecus tachment to theu dwellan, plac by None 
tomed to the rch lowlands of Lugland stall hibit, wd the memory of many happy quict 
naked) green and mostly cultwated Rounded | days thu The old faxme: was now become 
hilla stretched on all sides, bare of trees,’ somewhat infim  Rheumilism, m_ conse- 
divided unto large fields by wally of the liue-| quence of exposure to the dhiving cold tains 
atone of the district Here and thare \ viular lof this elevited region, had te a degree crip- 
vool, calleda mere, why!» (ved tor the cattle, y1 hua Ite could get about—with the ud 
Way Vielly 14 was fod with 1 un » for on ct his two stout siichs—in his farm, but he 
these hills, eavept where some bowterous little could no lk nger mount his horse , snd his two 
rivulet burrics along, there 15 ny other water | sons, now m the pine of youth, reli ved him 
the whole district cansiting of sulid black fiom the necessity of going to market His 
limestone, o: stu] harder trap 'lonzest travels now were to the meetings 
Green as the bills were, they had yet a chil ot has 1elinous society, wluch he could by 
and northern aspect, and, tall quite late in the no means eunsent to foregu, and which he ac- 
spring, the cold was sharp and searching to a | complished in lus ample furest-cart, driven 
visitor from 2 more southern o1 more sheltered ' by his wite 
part of the country The farmers and then “Mra Arrowman, a genume specimen of 
men, a6 you anw thm luoking over theirstone the country Quakeres of the last gene- 
walla, had a complesion almost purple, fiom ration, viatted markets, meetings, and other 
the keen quality of the atmosphure But places, gus) as ever Time had covered 
amd this nakedness and chillucss of steve, he: once fair face with a fine network of 
there wee now evidences of nu insignikcamt wmonkles, such as may be seen in a portrait of 
wealth on the spot. Fine herds of cattle aud one of Deunei’s old men or women, but had 
flocks of sheep were seattared over these high not abated one iota of her apirit or physwal 
land pastures Every wall was maimtained in energy Quiet she was, but active and 
the complotest condition, though built ovly of pereeverng Mounted on a paillion, on a 
loose atones The cates wene all m the nwest stout cheatnut-coloured horse, d an old 
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rosy sons, holding firmly by the broad belt’ 
which girt his waist, she would proceed for, 
the despatch ot needful business to any place, | 
however distant It was a sight to see her, | 
such as 1s not to be met with now a days, 
except it be in a wood-cut of Thom is Bewich 8 
The old lady—not corpulent, though stontly 
bult—clad in her grey cloak, often with + 
large basket on het knce, went jozginz, with 
a stitely attitude thus attend 1, donz the 
valleys of the rocky district Over he 
Quaker bonnet wis neatly driwn a lons black 
hood, tied under the chim iad with a sort of 
cape, which served effectually to keep wind 
and weather out of hur neck 

In this style Mra Arrowman twice 2 year 
jogzed along to pay the rent «f the farm It 
had becn the custum of the fuutly—we ne 
speaking of the last gents dion—tr un time 
mnmemarl to pay i im person to the 
Duke himself ith stcwud or with bulifi 
it had been the maxim of the zrandtither 
never to dei, when he could transact his 
busme s with the Jandlorl lumself Not 
that he wis by any m ws shy with or un 
comteous te, the stewiael, on the comtiuy 
he was very chitty wid friendly whenever 
they met, but he hkc LT te have to do as much 
as posible with prumeipils ard he quot I 
the ancedote of the farmer who went to the 
Duke of Norfolk miny + timc im the course 
of y year 6 Alwiys g> sud the old man 
“whencver thcu eunst tthe head ’ 

In the crse of the Arrowmans this practice 
had succeeded very well Lhe Dukes ot 
Anyshire hid made wm caception im then 
fivour, ind aways recencd them acnt in 

erson = They scemmd thioush the hnow-: 
cdge of them thus iquired, to have tiken a: 
puticula hhing tothe plan cd fmends ind | 
to have looked with plewsm cn the halt | 
yearly interview Orders wore siven that they | 
shoull always be unmediitely ulmiut d, md 
a firendly chat alwiys took plicc, in which 
the lindlor 1, probably, le arne l a good deal 
more about bis estite and ten wtry around. 
Ashridge, than he obtamed from any other 

uarte: , thous’ no on ever hid to chirge 
the Arrowmans with having sid one unkind 
or ungenerous thins of them, but on many 
an occas.on, had fuund thew mediation cssen 
tially goou 

Duly, therefore, on the half yearly dys, 
might Mrs Arrowmin be seen 11ding on 
wards towards the gre ut house with something 
lage and round, ted up im an ample ni eee 
on her knce This was no other than a huge 
green cheese, made of the richcat milk of 
Ash Lum farm, and coloured, m ornunental 
figures, with sage and other aromatic herbs 
It was the old-established present of the 
Arrowmans to their ducal landlord, and it 
was always graciously received, and its prede 
cesgor's merits duly praised 

In one of these sugular vints, Mrs Arrow- 
man encountered, on the lordly steps of the 
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ducal residence, the most extraerdimary- 
looking personage that she had ever set eyes 
upon It was a mar of tall and gaunt figure, 
with a face as lean and as shirp 48 that of + 
greyhound, and almost hid im v strange wild 
mrs of har and beud, which had certainly 
His emall and 
terret eves gleamed keenly out of this strange 
hany wilduness und with low bows and a 
thik wl spluttering jargon, that she could 
mike nothing of he addressed her unplot 
ingly a8 she ascended the flight of steps His 
nition was, evidently, Trish, his professron, 
ucordins to every appear ince, was to beg 
Has old sun Lurnt hit was in the most perfect 
heepmng with a suit of patchwork, which 
might situly be sul to have no fellow in all 
the neizht ourmg rezions He had huge stick 
in his lind of the timuly of the shilclaghs, 
wid 1c ypacious willet vt his side 

The ,reve Quiker dime half alarmed at 
this strane object ave a hasty pluck at the 
ball and then plunging ber hand into an 
unple pocket gave the main some copper, 
with the idvu+ to go to his own country 
As the Jaishman ww be, maing to reply, the 
kfty d 2 op ned ind a powdered porter, 
with »& Smile of 1 co nition and a solemn 
bow, wlmutt 1 Mis Airowman ond the old 
min scrvunt wh» bore the great green cheese 
viler her Lh door was hastily clused, amid 
the s unl f{ 6 me stcin worlds from the 
porter wii windy torrcnt of uncouth lan- 
piteze from the Li sh applieant Mrs Arrow- 
man lid to escape Jrom the viemiy of such 
in chy et, was socn ushered into the ducal 
presene , whet this unual delivery of rent 
md cheese und the rece ptron of refreshments 
vid friendly avility fiom the great landlord, 
took plaice 

On returnin, from the 2 16 house, mn a 
meol of very oo thing compliccncy, Mrs 
Ariowmur was wtomel | to find the wid 
diashinan seated cn av ston , nea the budge 
evar a rividet where trees ind bushes hid 


him trem the vicw of the house, and evidently 


m great distress Ter cxpauienced cye saw 
at cnce that this wi3 no mere mendicant 
trick it wis genuine ind decp trouble For- 
geltin,, therctore, her previ us varm, she 
turned to the man—who wiping his f.ce with 
hwictched rag xppeared not tu observe her, 
tut talked ts himself m a wild thapsody— 
and sud im «clear fim voice, to him—“ What 
auleth thee tr nd? 

At these words the tall, gaunt Imshman 
started to lus feet, and, pulling his hat from 
his head, Ixgan with vehemence — ‘May 
the Almighty bless your ladyship' Oh! 2f 
your ladyslup would take pity on a poor 
strange: trom Ireland, and spike a word of 
fivoui to the Duke s highness, the Lord above 
would surely bless your ladynhup, and set 
you high in heaven amongst his santa. It's 
all the long way that I’ve come from my own 
poor country, to spake to the Duke's highness, 
your ladyship. and now the fine gintlemen 
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there have druv me away, bad luck to them, 
like a thief or a beggar s aud now I'l) be clane 
ruined, your pon 1 will, and all along of 
the hard-hearted baili 

here, that won't let me spake to the Duke's 
highness, your ladyship. Och hune! Och 
hone !” 

“Who art thou, friend, if thou art not a 
beggar?” asked Mrs. Arrowman, in great 
armnazement. 

“A beggar is it re tuke me for, your lady- 
ship? Och! by all the blessed powers, an’ 
“tia nobody clue but Dennis Macarthy, an ould 
tenant of the Duke's a re come all the 
way from Ireland, to tell him his wrongs.” 

“Tenant!” said Mrs. Arrowman, “ what 
sort of a tenant mayst thou be, friend 7” 

“A farmer, an’ it plase yer ladyship—a 
farmer, from the county o’ Waterford, where 
my father, and father’s father, before me, were 
tenants on the Duke’s lands.” 

Mrs. Arrowiman’s astonishment was greater 
than ever. At this declaration and spectacle, 
all her ideas of farmers received a strange 
shock, Mrs. Arrowman, however, with the 
gelf-poasession and prudence of her sect, aup- 
pressed her own emotions, and carefully lis- 
tened to the man’s story, which was of a kind 
which, when concluded, induced her to tell 
the man to resume his scat on the stone, «nd | 
await her return, without approaching nearer 
to the house. 

The Irishman, overwhelming her with bows 
ond blessings, promised to obey; but still kept 
on his feet, and continued his benedictions , 
and his bows, sv long as she was in silt. Ly, 
the time that she lost sight of him, she was 

win on the open space before the palace, aud 
advancing at an active pace towards it, having 
ordered her man to remain with the Irishman 
till her return, On ringing at the gate, she 
was once more admitted, and soon after, a 
gay, powdered valet, was seen hastily crossing 
the lawn, who in a few minutes returned, | 
followed by the wild Irishman, who was ut- | 
tering blessings and praises on the head of the 
servant, who stalked forward, little attending 
to them. However, the lrishman was soon | 
within the desired precincts of the ducal 
dwelling ; and in the presence of the Duke 
himself, with Mrs, Arrowman. 

It appeared, from Dennis's story, that 
the Duke’s steward in that part of Ircland 
had given Dennis notice to quit at the en- 
suing Michaclmas. Dennis had, in vain, 
exerted all his eloquence to prevail upon the 
steward to allow him to remain. He had 
reminded him that the family had, for gene- 
rations, lived on the land; which was but 
some thirty acres Irish, and that he was 
only a year and a half in arrears, which his 
sanguine temperamen@® made him believe he 
could soon muster, if Gud Almighty sent 
good harvests, ‘The steward was inexorable ; 
aud Dennis soon found that he had 
pro his farm to a friend of his own. 

© represented the steward as having done 
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and the fine gintlemen | 
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‘Dumerous acts of the like arbitrary nature, 
.and implored the Duke to send over some one 
. to see how matters really stvod. 

The Duke smiled as he represented to 
Dennis Macarthy that, by his own account, 
he was a year and a half behind in his rent ; 
and, turning to Mre. Arrowman, observed 
that a year and a half was a long arrear. 

“Yes, Duke of Anyshire,” said Mrs. 
Arrowman, “it would be thought so in this 
evuntry.” 

“ And, by God’s mercy, your ladyship says 
thruth,” interposed Dennis eagerly ; “in this 
country it would be thought, may be a length 
o’ time—in this country, where all are so rich, 
and farmers are like dukes and squires them- 
selves ; but, in poor ould Ireland, his Grace’s 
highness knows well enough it is different. 
And, what is a yenr and a half; and my 
father, and his father, and all our fathers 
before us, been on the farm? And, if the 
tuties only are good, and the parson is not 
tov severe with the tithes, aud the Lord keeps 
the sickness away from the cabin—och ! why 
it’s nothing at all, at all, and I°ll pay it all off 
in two years, and know nothing abont it, 
entirely.” 

“Tt is much easier for an Irish tenant to 
promise than to pay,” said the Duke. 

“Ly the powers, and your Grace’s high- 
ness spakes the thruth, too,” exclaimed 
Dennis; “but if all is not paid clane off in the 
two years, why, then J ll make no complaints 
if your highness turns me ot.” 

“What do you think, Mrs. Arrowman 1?” 
asked the Duke, “ would you try him?” 

“O! and if it be her ladyship,” said 
Dennis, “ that’s to decide, then I’m sure she 
will say, ‘Try him, by all manes ;’ God bless 
her aes goodness. Hoo!” and here 
the Irishman, giving a wild sort of whoop, 
and leaping and twirling his stick, forgetful 
of the presence in which he was, began to 
bless and praise both the Duke and Mrs. 
Arrowman, in a torrent of spluttering exulta- 
tion. ; 

“Stop, friend!” said Mrs. Arrowman, 
quietly. “I have not yet said anything in thy 
favour. To look at thee, 1 fear thy poverty 
is much greater than thy prudence ; and I 
would not have the Duke decide on my re- 
commendation, in what concerns his own 
interests,” 

The Irishman’s countenance fell; and the 
Duke said,** Then, Mrs. Arrowian, you would 
not have me try him ?” 

“Nay, I don’t say that,” replied Mrs. 
Arrowman ; “but, Duke, I would not have 
thee trust too much to the man’s promises, 
because he seems so very vehement in his 
feelings, aud his poverty may cloud his judg- 
ment; but, if thon art inclined to try him, 
out of kindness, I should be glad; for I think 
he must be very much in earnest, or he would 
not have come all this way for the purpose 
of asking it. And, besides, it may he desirable 
to know what sort of a man the steward, ot 
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and au oporessor, it would be well to check 
h oY) 
“Och! and that’s what he —” 


“Stop!” sad the Duke, “I have heard. 
Mr | 


something of this stewud before 
hy, I will send over a trusty person 


and mind you say nothing of your journey 
hithe: You shall hear from me, and, if I 


find all that you say correct 1 will forgive. 


you the arrears of rent for the service you 
will have done your neizhbours, and myself 
also , for a steward that mjnres tenants, m 


capable of mnjming him otherwise Go—be 
discreet, if you can—and silent, which I fear 
will be no easy matter for you’ 

It would be no easy matter, cither, to 
desciibe the wildness of the poot mans joy, 
or the extravayance of his thanks to the 
Duke, and to his kind intercessor, Mre Arrow- 
man ‘lhe good Quakeress was glad to be 
relieved from the Tnishman s vociferous grati- 
tude, and the shock of seeing him on his 
knees in the ecstacies «f his th wkfulness 
Luckily for her, the Duke 1 ing and ordered 
Dennis to be conducted to the servants’ hall, 
toreccive + substantial refreshment, and then 
to be driven in a gig to the next town to the 
coach the Duke at the same timc putting 
into the wtomshed min’s hand + bank note, 
more ttiim sufficient to pay the whole of his 
fare home 

It may be imagined thit Mrs Ariowman 
had that day, something to talk of when she 
reuhel home On the followmy icnt day, 
she did not forget to mmqune of her ducal 
host what wis the result of the busmess 
‘Lhe Duke smiled, and informed her that he 
sent over immediately a confidential person, 
who, proceeding t> the estate on which Dennis 
Macarthy lived, soon ascertained, without 
even letting Denms know of his presence 
in the neighbourhood, that all which he had 
said was true 

The friuds and exactions of the steward 
wer only exceeded by his cruel and arbitrary 
conduct to the poor tenants He had grown 
rich himself, and a number of the best farms 
were in the hands of his own rclatives, or of 
people who had bribed him to cject others in 
their favour Time went on, ind the day of 
Dennis 8 ejection approached, but Macarthy 
had ceased to speak of his quitting the farm, 
and in reply to the cunous inquittes of his 
neighbours, said plamly that he did not mean 
to quit 

“ What!” exclaimed his astomshed nagh 
bours, “not quit! What do you mean todo | 
Will you wait to be tarned out without house 
to go to?” 

enn said he would Jt was in vain that 
his neighbours begged him to think of lus 
family, and look out for some other farm, for 


go, he might depend upon it, he must and 
would. enever did the steward relent ? 
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whom he speaks, 1s If he be a hard man| 


~with more diligence than evel 
Jures the reputation of Jus lindlond, and 18. 
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And who was able to reast him? He would 
come and, with a whole regiment of people at 
his heels, throw him and Is family into the 


nth 
All that Denms said was, “Let him come.” 


The whole of the neighbours regarded 


~Dennms as a man who had taken a secret 
to make inquiry on the spot eturn home, | 


resolve of dogged vengeance , his silence, so 
different to his former noisy talk , his kee pr 
away from the whiskey-shop, where he vied 
to be amongst the most voluble disputants, 
wele regarded as ceitain signs of 1t Denms 
was seen ploughing and digemg and fencin 

What aula 
the man mean? Had he gone mad? What 
sine person would be toiling, and even im- 
proving the farm when he must so soon 
vacate 1t for another's benefit? No matter ! 
Dennis was as silent and as busy as ever, and 
left everyone to wonder as he mght At 
length, the steward himself appeared at his 
door 

“Well, Macarthy, the time diaws on, have 
you looked out for yourself #” 

“ And why need I look out,” askcd Dennis, 
grufily, “when I am quite well off here 7” 

‘ But you cannot stay hee” 

“Why not?” whed Denms, “what ails 
me, that 1 cannot stay here, and my father, 
and his father and all our fathers, staid here 
before me? Och bother! wd J tell ye, Mr, 
Gnpps Im quite contented, aud can stay 
here with all my heat” 

* Lhat,” sad Mr Gripps, “1s, if Tlet you , 
aid I have told you that you must prepare to 
quit on Michaelmas diy, or you Il tnd you- 
self gomy head foremost, and rather more 
roughly than you Illuke Do you he w that?’ 

‘Och! by the blessed Saints! and I do 
hen it Mi Gripps, and muchT Il be mmding 
it, for | know you re only a joking ” 

‘ Johmg'! Curse the fellow ! does he think 
T joke on such a matter 2? Look ye, Macarthy ! 
I shul be here for the rent, and, if you are 
not rey to pay, stuff shall be detained for 
the unount, and 1 shall proeced to forcible 
ejection ” 

‘‘Lroth and I'll be ready for ye ” 

The steward looked scowlingly at Macarthy, 
as if this reply had some more meaning than 
ordinary, and then rode ofl 

On the rent day, many of Macarthy’s neigh- 
bours got tozether, and were seen hanging 
about the neighbourhood of the farm, an 
conversing 1n groups ‘They were full of ex- 
pectation of what would happen Dennis wis 
seen going about his yard, as coolly as on any 
other day , feeding his cattle, his pigs, and his 
poultry, and calling, every now and then, on 
one of his sons to help him, or his wife to 
bring the wash for the swme o1 a bit of grease 
for his cart Towards cleven o'clock, there 
was a, cry,—“ Here comes the steward '” and 
Gripps was seen nding towards the farm, 
with a troop of stout fellows at hig heels The 
number of people lounging about, seemed to 
make him suspicious of an intended resistance ; 
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and 1t was evident that he was prepared for it 
He rede hastily mto Derm s vard, shouting 
to lus followers to turn out cows, horses, pags, 
and poultry There waa a histy ruunmg to 
the stable and the eowsh«« , the swine ‘wire 
driven squealing from the ananure-heap into 
m oorner of the sud whire half-vdoven 
fellows, armed with stout poles, stood guard 
over them lin steward rode round, and, 
glananyg ova ihe nughbounng fields, de 
Glared tht 
whole pluc to psy the rent and arrears 
All should, therefore, bo served = Dennis was 
nowher. to be sean, ind the steward sent 
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there was not enongh on the, 
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real the whole,—but he had read enough He 
ciushed it convulsrvely togethe , and said, in a 
huaky voice —“ It 1s the Duke’ pleasure,—-we 
may leave things as they are, for a aii e 

“Was I readv fo ye, Michael pps 7” 
ashed Macarthy But the steward had turned, 
and was riding slowly away, with his wonder- 
iwwg Javea at his heels Nor was wonder 
confined to them alone , 1t sas 1n full force m 
the hearts of the assembled neghboura, who 
haul expectcd to see Dennis drrven from Ins 
faim, but now siw the steward struck, as 
by an invisible hind and scent defeated from 
the held A thousand questions were asked 


three or four feHowa into the hous: to order{‘ Whit 1s the meanin,: of 1t all, Dennis {” 


Jum and his fanuly out Dennis was silting 
uneccramomously before the tre and his wit 


and childien were atanding about by no; 


means much distressed or apprehensive 
When the men iudvised Denms to evacuate 
he very quictly ronu, md gomez out, went 
up to whare the steward sate cn his horse — 
* Well, mr,” he said, * an} whet» your will / 
“My will 1s thet you march off with all 
your brood Yon have ne business hicac 
‘More thin you hase Ma Gaipps E fancy 


‘Pack! Luay yor Til seon show you what! 


business Jhave ere, he shouted to Ins f ] 
lowers, “pitch the acamp out of the premises * 

“Stand off anid Dennis seizing a yitch 
fork, “stand off! or ve Wherainrityye will 1 
told you Mi Garipps | would be ready forvon 

“Knock him dwnot flaul hun off! 
shouted Gaipps, ind a crowd of wallarme | 
wmen rushed upon him 
Whiul of bis fork uiade them stand 
at bay , and m that moment be drew a lar ec 
letter from bis bosom and, holding it up to 
the xteward, and —“ dion t bein ahuiisy, Mi 
Ciripp» read that first, and then do as the 
dovil bids ye’ 

Ark Dann approached to hand the letter, 
Geripps dire w out a pistol and sh uted, — Back, 
rocue ! or] Uo blew out your brains £” 

‘Then gue him the Dukes hichness’s 
letter—you ther '? said Dennis, atichmg his 
fork into the Jiounl ind som up to one of 
the steward s attendants The man hesrt ited 
—It as the Dukes highness own letter, 1 
tell yon,” ened Denn» ‘ and 16 not the 
hikes of you that necd tear rn but the man 
on the horse there He will shike im lhas 
shoes when he sees who it comes from’ 

On heating tias wonder and curonrty 
beanid thom the frees of all, and a man 
started forward took the letter, and hamded 
1% to the steward As Giipps recerved it, 
and tarned it to look at the seal an expres 
sion of id distorted his features There 
was @ profeund wlence as he proceeded to 
open 3t Adil the assembled mon and nei 
boars stood wrth then eves fixed on her, 
and Dennis's famaby also had come out, and 
hh Lape ten = intently cece arith 

& VY paisness Overs ik inte 
his Sand jek as wrach, ‘before he had 


reached ‘the end, that he evuld mot manage to. 





l the village 


Bat Dennis with ov, Mais 
a TH ment | which 


‘It manes just this said Denne “Gripps 
has got an order: not for my discharge, but 
for lus own” He then related his journey 
to England Jns mtersvicw with the Duke, at 
his splendid palace amd the good services of 
the Qunakar lady J1e also declnred that the 
Duke had seut Jam the letter with instruc 
tions not to deliver it to Giipps until he came 
to ask for the recut 

Wonder and joy flow hhe wildfire through 
and over the estate far and wide 
lin mteward lost nm time in disappearms 
trom the scene, ind anew one was sent by 
the Duke trom Freland 

The fame of Dennis tor his bold enter prise, 
beewme great, but 1 did not lift him off his 
fect) On the contrary he seemed to feel it 
mm oumbent on him to deserve the ood opinion 
cf the Duke and of Jus benevolent mtcreessor, 
Anowman In os few vears, the farm 

Dennis icnted was doubled tm the 

mbe) of its ages and cventuilly, trebled 

faim was found to be betta cultivated, 

was ary farmet in Waterford more pros 
perous m ins degrec, nor more punctual in 
the payment of rent Often a Mr Anow- 
man aziived at the palace, with her green 
cheese ind her rent, was the wild Lush farmer 
and his story referred to Noi 1s 1t yet for- 
gotten at the “Great House,’ thoagh both 
the Duke of that diy and Mrs Arrowman 
have long psaacd away 
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Tus. Pedigree of Puppets * will scarcely be 
complete without 1 sketch of those mechumical 
figures, which have cxated the wonder and 
admiration of all ages and nations Even 
in the days of Horact, Archytas, the astro- 
nome2, made a pigeon of wood, which, by the 
aid of machinery, flew fiom one place to 
another , not, howeve:, in quite so wonder- 
ful a way as the fly made by John Muller 
(who, after the affected custom of the day, 


Sb- Chose to call lumsclt Regiomontanus), which 


could akim the arround a dinner-table , and, 
to the astonishment of the gueata, finally settle 
upon the hand of ats master and maker 

But these are trifies compared with the 


* Bee page 498 of the present volume, 
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wondertul thmgs told by later writers of ‘the were in the habit of pluing thew fingers on 
power of mventive genius in etpending ftaclf the holes of the flutes im order to comvancs 
upon trifles Phihp Camuz desciibes an ex themselves that the puppets really supplied 
traordinary votomaton group that ww got the wind, whieh caused thc flutes to discourse 
up, reaardless, of cours, of expense, for the such eacellent music 
entertanment of Lous the Fourteenth It 4 full orchestra of clockh-work musicians 
consisted of a coach and horses—what a iw quite posmble Maelzel, the mventor of 
mo kim corchman would desipnite ‘a first the Metxenome opened an extulntion im 
rate turn-out” Its ioal was atable, and, Vienna, m 1609, mm which an automaton 
at starting the coachman smacked his wlup, Trumpetcr as lirge as hfe, performed with 
the horses besin to prance then subsiling suprising accuracy and power ‘The audience 
mt) » long trot, they continued until the first suw on cnotermg the room, a tent Pr- 
whole eqripise atrived cppesrte to where sently the curtams opened, and Maelzel ap 
the King sat) Lhey then stoppe! +t footman peared lea ling forward the trumpett attired 
dismounted trom the foot boud opened tho in fall rm oimentals of an Austuan dragoon 
door, and handed out a lady, jwho courtesy He then pressed tne left ep vwulet of the figure 
ing gracetully offered a petiii mito his Maye ty and ut hegan to sound, not only all the cavalry 
and re-entaed the carrige } Lhe fteotmin oalls then m use for directing the evolutions 
umped up behind—ii méht—the whup of the Austrian cavalry, bat to play 1 mareh, 
pmached on « more the horses pranced, and ani an allegio by Wagl, which was accom 
the long trot was resumed panicd by a tall band of living musicians 
Some cf the stories extant respeetine Lhe figure then actrred, and, in 1 fow 
musical wtomata, are no less catraordinary minutes reappeared in the dress of a trum- 
1) Alcinbert gives an icount, im the f Lacy peter of thy French guird = Lhe imventor 
clop dee Methodijue of a givartic muccham = =wound it up on the lefi Inp, another touch 
cal Elute player Tt stood ona pedestal, in on the Icft shoulder wd forth came from 
which som cfthe works were contained, the trumpet, m sueecssion, all the Fronch 
and not only blew ant> the fg Lut with | ewalry qills the Jicnch cavalry much, a 
1ts dips, wcicased or dimmuish 1eyhe tones at prach by Dagseh, and one of Ph yels alk- 
forccd out of the mstrument 1 fleming the | yros aun accompamicd by the orchestra 
lesito and staccato yp ssaces FOF) crf ction In the /ozrnal de dfodes whence this account 
ditc hog rmg was dso quite HOCUY tc Jing is daaved its Icclared that the tones pro 
morvclleus Fhiwtist was ah ited ay Pansin duced Ly Muclzels automaton wae even 
17°& and wis made by J uquesds Vivace uson, |fulluer and aicher than those got out of a 
the price of autum tton cor trivcrs beer by himan Jungs and lips , because + 
V wuncanson labowncd under many dsidvan nas Lreith imparts to the mmde of the 
ta.cs in constructing this marvellous fisure omstrument i moisture wlach détcrtorates the 
among others, that of us ¢ptic unc! | who for quality of the tom 
sume yours Liughed him out of bis proyect | Vieucanson has howevei, never been out- 
At length fortune favomed the mechunst done , after his Flintist, he produced. figure 
with usevere illness ind he took udvanti.je which weeompann tv flajcolet pl uve d with one 
of it to contrive the automaton he had yo lou, hand, with a1 tambourme struck with the 
dicamt of Llis was it Greroble , and, a othe: but his most wondatul achieve ments 
Vanemson designed each prion of the were .% 4itatiny animals His deck became 
figure, he sent it to be made by a acparate oo wonder of the world He simulated nature 
wotkman, thit no one should tind out the in the mmutest pot Lycry bone, every 
principle of his imvention A» the pucesitibre every organ, weice s0 acemately con 
came home, he put them togcther, ind, stincted and fitted, that the mech anrm 
when the whok was com) leted, hc crawled waldled about in search of grain, and, when 
out of bed, by the help of a servant who it tound sonc, mcked it up with its bill and 
had been his go-between with the various swilowcd it “ Ihis grain’ (we quote from 
operatis, mechanics, and locked his chamber the Luogruphie Univer alte) ‘ produccd i the 
door Trembling with auxiuty, he wound up stomach a species of trituation, which caueed. 
the works At the first sound eiitted fiom it tu pass into the mtestines, and to perform 
the flute, the servint fell on his knees, wd all the functions of digestion” The wonder 
bezan to worship his master as som: body ful duck was not to be distinguished from 
more than mertal ‘They beth: mbracdeach any live duck It muddled the wate: with 
other, and wept with joy to the tane which | ats beak, drank, and quacked to the bte— 
the hyure wis merrily playing From men and ducks Vaucanson descended 
None of Vaucanson’s mutators have becn to mesects ‘When Marmontel brought out 
able to accomplith the orgamsation by which his tragedy of “ Oleopatia,’ Vaucanaon 
dus figrrre modified the tones, by th. action of obhged the author with a mechanical Aspic, 
the lips » although several Bute playing pup- im order that the heroine might be stung with 
pets hav 





« ance been made About forty the closest mutation of nature At the 
years ago there was an exhibition in London, proper moment the msvct darted forth from 
of two mechanical figures, of the ae of hie, the mde-soenes, and settled upon the actress, 
which performed duets Incredulons vistors hissing all the while A wit, on bemg asked 


| 
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his opinion of the play, answered pithily, “7 disappear again, and are perpetually divided 
vith the Aspie”’ ” "and reunited, 


One never contemplates these wonders with- At every exclamation of the spectators, the 
out re io Sranegala much mechanical genius little conjuror turns his eyes from side to 
should hav: n mis-expended upon objects side, as if looking round the house; smiles, 
by which mankind are nu gainera beyond a casts his eyes modestly down, bows, and 
little fleeting gratification, Vaucanson diel resumes his sleight-of-hand. He not only 
not, however, wholly waste himself upon inge takes up the goblets from a stand, and 
nious trifling, Jie was appointed by Cardinal | places them over the balls, but leaves them 
Fleury, Inspector of Silk Manufactories, into' there for a minute, and holds his hands up, 
which he introduced, during a visit to Lyuns, to show the audience that he coiceals nothing 
some labour saving improvenicuts. In re-jin his palin or sleeve. He then seizes the 
turn for this, the workmen stoned him out of| goblets aguin and goes on, This trick over, 


the town; but he conveyed lus opinion of! 
their folly by constructing and setting to 
work a machine which produced a very re- 
spectable flower pattern in silk damask by the 
aid of an Ass. Had his genius confined it- 
self wholly to the useful arts, it is not to be 
doubted that Vaucanson would have advanced 
the productive powers of machinery, and, 
consequently, the prosperity of mankind, at 
least half a century. In point uf abstract 


1¢ puts his cups away, aud shuts his cabinet. 
He then knocks on his table, and up starts 
an egy, to which he points, to secure attcn- 
tion ; le touches the egg (which opens length- 
wise) and a little bird starts into life; sings 
a roundelay, claps its enamelled wings— 
which are of real humming-birds’ feathers, 
beyond any metallic art in lustre,—and 
then falls baek mto its egg. The little con- 
juror nods, smiles, rolls his eyes right and 


ingenuity, his useless contrivances equal, if left, bows as }efore, and the egg disap- 


they do not exceed in inventive power and 
mechanical skill, the important achievements 
of Arkwright and Watt. Vaucanson's inven- 
tions died with him; those of our great 
English engineers will live to increase the 
happiness and comfort of mankind for ever. 

Single mechanical figures, including the 
automaton Chess-player (which was scarcely a 
fair deception, ana 18 too well known to need 
more than a passing allusion,) although surpris- 
ing for their special performances, were hardly 
more attractive than the groups of automata 
which have been from time to time ealubited. 
One of the Memoirs of the French Academy 
of Sciences describes, in 1729, a set of me- 
chanical puppets, which were at that time 
sealers a pantomime in five acts. In 1746, 

ienfait, the show-man, brought out “ The 
Bombardment of the City of Antwerp,” which 
was performed in the most soldier-like manner, 
by automata; all the artillery being served 
and discharged with that regularity which is 
always attributed to clock-work. A year or 
two later, the same artist produced “ The 
Grand Assault of Bergem-op-Zoom,” with 
unequivocal success. He called his company 
Oomédiens praticiens. 

The latest notable effort of mechanical 
puppet manufacture is exhibited at Boulogne 
at the present time. 1t is that of a jeweller, 
who has devoted eight years of his life to the 

rfection of a clock-work conjuror; which 

¢ has made a thorough master of the thimble- 
rig. Dressed in an Eastern costume, this 
necromancer stands behind a table, covered, as 
the tables of professors of legerdemain usually 
are, with little boxes ai) cabinets, from 
which he takes the objects he employs durin 
the exhibition. He produces his acblets an 
shows the balls under them; which vanish 
aod reappear in the most ap 


ved style: 
vow two or three are conjured into a spot, 
& mdéshent before vacant; presently, these: 


pears into the table; he bows again, and 
then sits down to intimate that the per- 
formance is over. The height of this little 
gentleman jo about three inches; his table 
and everyym g else being in due proportion. 
He stane of J) 2 high square pedestal, appa- 
rently of 14, yle. It 1s, however, of tin, painted 
white, ajo agdhiu it are all the wheels and 
works ¢opn jimy the heart of the mystery. 

This p onver suld tu a dealer, who re-sold 
to a Persian Prince, not long since, a Marion- 
nette dute-player ; but whose fingering in 
the must elaborate pieces, although as accu- 
rate as if Drouet or Nicholson had been the 
performers, hal no influence over the tune ; 
which was plaved by» concealed musical box. 
It was, thereture, much inferior to those 
mechanical flautists we have already described. 
The jeweller has never ceased to regret having 
aold this toy. He could have boine to have 
parted with it if it had remained in Europe, 
but that it should have been conveyed, as he 
says, “ to the other world,” has been too cruel 
a blow. ‘ Tout le monde,” he exclaims, “ seru 
enchanté de mon ouvrage ; mais, on ne parlera 
pas de mot, ld-bas"—~all the world will be eu- 
chanted with my work, but no one will speak 
of me yonder,—by which distant region, he 
probably means Ispahan. 

He is now perfecting a beautiful bird, 
which flies from spray to spray, and sings 
when it alights, somewhat similarly to the 
little Swiss bird which warbled so sweetly 
at the Great Exhibition, 
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In some parts of the East, and especially 
in the Toland of Ceylon, there are many old 
customs which the progress of civilisation has 
not as yet cast away, and happily so, for 
they serve to heep up a kind and ftiendly 
feeling between the diff rent clisses and 
races of those countzies One of these timc- 
honoured customs 1s the presence of L uropean 
or burgher employers at the weddines o2 
tamuly festivals of thur Cingvlese servants , 
who never omit inviting their masters and 
families on such occ wins = Beme a guest of 
an old resident of Colombo, 1 reecived an 





invitaticn t» be present it the ny , us of Ins 
he ad covk, 2 Cingalese of good 1, | t1y, who 
it appe ucd was to be umted to 4, ‘wyah or 
watting mud of a neighbour Lhe) ‘vie both 
Catholics , and, is such, were *) be m iurricd 


at (ne of the churches withi® hth the native 
section of the town abo. * From some 
cause, my host could not ite, cn the event 
jul day 1 -was, therefore, 1 to mike my 
way alone fo the hupy scene, 4 hich I learnt 
lay at some distance from our bung dow, at 
the further end of the long sti izgling out- 
skirts 

Noon wis the appointed time , the Church 
of Sunt Nicholas the plice, ani in order 
thait Imight exannne the locality 1 wis about 
to visit, und which wis entirely new to me, 
1 icft my quatters soon after our breakfast 
of rice and curry It was a truly tropical 
day the sea breeze had not commenccd to 
blow, and the cool land wind hid been fairly 
done up an hour since In mercy to the 
horse aud the 1unncr by his side, 1 ordered 
the man todrive slowly ‘Lhe sky seemed hot 
and coppery—tvo w irm to lo k bluc , and the 
gieat orb of light and heat had a 8 rt of 
licquered hue that was oppressive in the 
eatreme Round the Great Lake, past the 
dry, stagnant putrid fort ditch, inte that part 
of the Black Town known as Sex Street How 


diffrent from the qmet, broad Dutch streets, ' 


or the cool shady lanes and theu fine old 
burgher mansions! Here all was dust, and 
dut, and heat A dense crowd ot people, of 
almost all the nations of the East, was passing 


to and fro, not, as with us, along the pave . 
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beings all hurned along pell-mell Arabs, 
Moormen Chinese, Parawas, Cingalese, Kan- 
dyans, Malays Chitties, Parsees, and many 
others, were jostling each othcr in strange 
contusion Tshuddered as I beheld a brace 
of overheated bullocks, in an empty cart, rush 
mally past me into the nnidst of a whole host 
of men, women, wd childien, but, strange 
to tell no one secmcd any the worse there 
was, to be sure a little rubbing of shins, and 
a zood deal of Onicntal swearing on the 
occasion, but no moe A vicious horse 
broke away from his Arb Jeader, and dashed 
across the strect, and down a niriow turning, 
where women and children seemed to be 
literally paving the wiy, thc fumous animal 
bounded over and amongst the living pave- 
ment, knocking down childron of tender 
years, wml scvttermg elduly females mght 
and left, but still harmlessly 1 felt puzzled 
it ths, but concluded that they were “used 
to it 

Lhe thronged sticet, dong which I was 
slowly travelling, apprared to be the only 
tho ouzhfue of uny Icn.th, shipe, or breadth. 
Fiom it diverged, on all sides, hundreds of 
dwiutt carriage ways—turnings that had been 
lines m then younger diys Lhcy were like 
the Maze at Hampton Court, done im niud and 
masonry I have often heud of crack skaters 
cuttins out their names upon the frozen Ser- 
pentine , and, as I peeped up some of these 
cuLious zizas places, 1b seemed as though the 
builders had been actuated by a similar desire, 
and had managid to work their names and 
pedigiees in huts, and verandahs, wd dwarf- 
walls Into these strange qu utes h w, if any, 
Buropeans cver carc to ventuic, the sights 
and the cfluvia we such as they prefcr 
avoiding with the thermomcte: standing at 
boiling pot in the sun Curiosity, however, 
got the better of my caution, and, descending 
from my vehicle, I leisurely strolled up one of 
those denscly picked neighbourhoods, much 
to the annoyance of my horsekeeper, who tried 
hard, mm broken English, to dissuade mc from 
the excursion Whether it be thit the native 
families multiply here more rapidly, im dark 
and foul places, I know not, but never had I 
seen 80 many thrown together in so small a 
space Boys and gules abounded im every 


ment—for there was no footway—but horses,|corner As I passed up this hot, dusty, crooked 
builucks, carmagesa, donkeys, and humanilane of huta, the fist burst of the cool | 
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breeze came up from the beach, glowmg with 
health and life I leoked to see how many 
doors and windows would be gladly flung 
open to catch the firet of the mornmy wind, 
and chase away the hot, damp, sickly air 
within, but I looked in vain Not a door 
creaked on its rusty hinges, not a window 
relaxed ite clos oh licf the frame the glo- 
nous light of dy was not to be thrown in 
upon the ful walls and floors of those 
wretched h vals 

Tha was business however, going on here 
and ther dhe fisher and his boy were 
matching up an cld worm eaten canoe, realy 
He the mnomow s toil, another pon wis hard 
at work upon the net that lay poled up im 
the hited ite veranlih Next door wis 2 
very small shoemaker, shoring the little tront 
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The master mind of this coath-factory was a 
genuine Cingalese , who, in company with a 
slender youth, was seated on his haunches 
upen the ground, chisel in hand, contemplating, 
but not working at, a felly for some embryo 
vehicle After one or two chips at the round 
block of wood between his fect, Jusey Appoo 
paused, arranged the circular comb in his 
han, and tovk another mouthful of betel, 
then another chip at the wood , and then he 
roxe saunutered to the door, aud looked ver 
hard up the httle lane and down it, as icugls 
he momentanly expected sume dicadful acc- 
dent to happen to somebody’s cairiage in the 
next aticet 

Once morc in my carriige, IT threaded the 
entire Icength of Sca Street, with its little dirty 
shops, the sickly smelling airack tiwerns, 


county ud with a coopar, who did not yy au, the quaint old [in id temple bedeched with 
to be working wt anything in particular | f wois and fligs inside, and with dut out 
but was rather disposed to soliloyuize upou, site und the whitewashed Catholic churches 
bu kets and tubs in gencril and to cuvy| Tittle bells were tinklimy at these churches, 
the hearty meal hit » couple of Crows | hte gongs wore boomy forth ther brazen 
were making of a dead rat m the sti ct 'thunder from the heathen temples, there was 
Faather on was a larger building Put cl aly; vd vil dance in one houne to charm away 3 me 
on ite lust legs, for at was hell up by num sickness, ind a Jesuit mm the next hovel confess 
berlesscrutches Tt waanete mid redsie to ing cdyingmin = Lhere was a chorus of many 
hold merchandise of any desauption, and as tiny lungs at 1 Tamil school, chanting out thur 
the owner did not desuc the trouble and duly less nsin die uy verse, and a wilder, older 
expense of pulling it down the bad Tet at out ch rus at the airach shop just over the way, 
to a Malay, who allowed stianpars to slop without anv pretence to time or tune The 
ta aton payment of a small uihtly te As s 1 ams of Lullock drivers, the shouts of 
L pasa l by, a crowdct poor Muabars yu bh im hecpers, the vociterstions of loaded 
wiived from the opposite ccastct India were} co his, the scaceching cf rusty cart Wheels, 
hagyling fn terms ft amahts) lgmg for ben pin, to be grease], the din of the dis 
the party,an Unet without sundry mis.ivings co sdantcheekoe o1 oil mill —all blen ded mone 
for some lo ked wistfully at the te term, vail nt storm cf scunt made me glilts hasten 
wally and pointed, with violunt gestures, to on my wry and leave the mil icning ch rus 
tho many pr ps far kchind fhe cpen beach with its tall fringe 
Wending my slow way buh towarls the ct gracetul ¢.co1 pulms, and ifs cx] bircerc, 
munsteet Jcame up na lui carpoutars: was doubly weltome IL was sorry when we 
shop—a porfect iwi of the hind Tu that Icttat an] drove slewly up v steep hill on 
country carpenters are likewise cuniaje the summit cf which stood the Chuich of 
builders, and the place I then st pped to St Nicholw my destin vion 
cxamine was one of that descuption It A busy scene was thue Long stings of 
was « long, low, rambhug shed such as curious locking vebicls were ranged outside 
We might consider oud enough to hold the tall white church—so winte and shiny in 
anders o1 firewood the tif thatched r0uf: the sun, that the bullocks in the hackers 
had becn patched im many zlaces with tittacd dard not tk up at it I felt quite strange 
matting, the crazy posts were undermined amcn st all the motley throng and when I 
by the pigs in the next yud where they ataic] about and beheld those miny carts, 
shared the mud and the sun with a heap of and palanquins, and hackeins, I fancied 
wretched unldacn, and ascore of starving dogs myasclf bich ajain in Juscy Appoo’s coach- 
Every hind of conveyance that had been in fiuctory But then these were all gaily aaa 
vented since the fluod, appeaicd to have a and some were actually virmshed, and ha 
damaged 1¢prescntative im that strange place red staring curtains, and clean white cushions 
Chidreus shattered donkey carmages, spa Nearer the church, were some half-a-dozen 
vaned old breaks, a rickety trincle of the Por- cariages with horses, poo enough of their 
tuguese period, hack«ies of the early Mala hid, but still horses i glided in amongst 
bar dynasty, palanquins of Cingalese descent, the crowd, unnoticed, as I too fondly be- 
Dutch governors cunicles, Lnglish gigs, were leved, and was about to take up a very 
all pent up, with miccoverable cart wheels, humbk position just inmde one of the great 
distorted alge ue ib and consumptue folding Noois. when I was accosted by a Cin 
aprings. Had Scud any antiqualian: galese, in a flowing white robe, and a gigantic 
experience, I doubt not I should have dis combin his har, and politely led away captive, 
covered amongst the mass an Assyiian chariut I knew not whithe: Down oue side aisle, 
or two, with a few Carthagiman howdahs and across a number of seats, and then up 
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another long aisle, and to my utter discom 
fiture, 1 found myself installed on the spot, 
in the unenviable post of Lion” of the 
day's proceedings To a person of modest 
temperarment, this was a most ti ymrz mo- 
ment There was not another white face 
there covkey had been disappomted, ut 
seemed, in his other patrons, and knowing of 
my intended visit, they had waited for my 
appearance to capture me and thus make me 
add to the brilliancy of the sccne 

I bowed to the bride, with 13 little appear 
ance of uneasiness i¢ I could minazge, but 
when I turncd to the bride,room [ had 
nearly forgotten my mortification am a burst 
of Jauchter = The tall uncouth fellow hoi 
exch inzed his wonted not ungiacetul drapery 
for a sort of lone frock-cuoat of blue cloth, 
thickly bedeched with gav gill buttons and 
sham cold lace some kind of 12 kroad belt 
of many erxlous Lung acroas Ing shoul lers 
he wore boots, cvidently far too shat fo 
hum, which made him walk in pain, ind 
to complete the absurdity of his attuc huge 
glittering 1ings coverel half ot lus hands 
‘Lhe lidy ww oppressed with ycowellery, 
which, on these occasions 1s let out cu hue 
she seemed unable to bend o1 turn for the 
mas of ornaments about her White sitin 
shoes and silk stockings gave a fitush to 
hier bridal vttire 

As the purty marched up to the priest I 
folt aoa captive in chams gaacing 1 Komi 
trummph No one of all that crowd looked at 
the bride, they had evi ently agrecl wnong 
themselvesto stare only at me felt that 1 was 
the bride and the father and the best man I 
lookcd round once, and what 1 strangt sucne 
1) was in the long white church | Phesg were 
hundicds of blickh fucs all looking, Cne way 
—at me—bnt ] did not sec then “taecs, I 
paw only their white eyes glistening in the 
bright moon day sun, that came streaming 
thiouch the great open windows as though 
pu pusely to show me off 1 wished it had 
sen nudnight 1 hoped fervently thit some 
of the hackery bullocks would break lvose, 
and rash mto the church, ind clear me a 
way out I know nothing of how the mai- 
riage was performed, or whether 1f was per 
formed at all, 1 was thinking tuo much of 
making my escape but in a very short time 
by the clock, though terifically long to me, 
T found myselt gracing the Roman triumph 
on iny way out The fresh air rither re 
covered me, and what with the dic llery of 
handing the couk’s wife into the cooks car- 
riage, and the excitement of the busy scene, 
and the scrambling for hackerics, and the gal 
loping about of unruly bullocks, I felt deter 
mined to finish the day 8 proceedings 1 huew 
the worst 

I followed the happy couple in my vehicle, 
succeeded by a long line of muscellaneous 
conveyances, drawn by all sorta of animals 
Away we went, at a splitting pace, kuock 
ing up the hot dust, and kuocking down 
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whole regiments of pigs and children Up 
one hil, and down anvthcr, and round two or 
three rathe: sharp corniis, ag best our ani- 
mals could carry us At last there was a 
halt 1 peeped out of my cartiize, and found 
that we were before a gaily decorated and 
fluw e1-festooned bungalow, of humble build 
the house of the conjugal cook Up diove all 
the bullock haeckeies, and the gigs and the 
carts, but no one off_red to alizhi Sud 
denly a host of people rushed out of the 
hittle house m the pretest possible haste 
They biought out a long strip of white 
cloth and at once placed it between the 
bride 8 Curniaze and the house, for her to 
walk upon Still there was no move made 
fiom any of the carriajes and 1 began to feel 
rather: warm At len th a pative came fore 
ward fiom the ver indah, gun m hud, 1 sup 
posel to sive the sizmal to alight Ihe man 
held it atoumsl ngth turned away his head, 
is though vlan ing some of our ¢ ariages, 
wd snap weut the flint, butim vam  Ficsh 
plums was placed ain the pin the wanior 
once more admired our curiages and im 
the “snap ‘was napoetent Somebody ve lun- 
tecied a pin fr the touch-hc le, another sug- 
gestod more powder to the charge, whilst a 
thnd bought out a nohicd stick The pm 
ind the extra charge were duly wted upon 
The weapon was grasped = the c witages were 
ulauized more ardently than before the fire- 
stick was applied to the pruning, and an 
caplosion of undoubted rc uity followed — The 
wurio was slictched on his back Half the 
hachery bullocl s stated and plunged out of 
then horness, while the other half bolted 
lo add to the dire confusion, my villanous stced 
began to bach very rapidly towards a steep 
bink, on the edge of which stood a quiet, old. 
fashioned pony, m1 a git with two spruce 
natives scated init Before they could move 
ows}, my horse hid backed into the pony- 
change , end the list saw of them, at that tame, 
was an distinct and rather mixed view of the 
two white robed youths and the old fashioned 
pony and chaise, perforimmg vallous somei- 
ets into the r1ce-fiel] at the base of the bank. 
Glal to cseye fiom the contemplation of 
my misdeeds, T tollowed the bridal party unto 
the little house Slowly ah htiug from her 
vehicle, the lady wis 1¢cerved by a host of 
busy rlations, some of whom commenced 
saluaming to her, somc scattcred showers of 
curiously cut fragments of coloured and gilt 
paper over her an | ha bettcr halt—probably 
mtended to reprrsent the seeds of ther 
future chequered happiness aud troubles , and 
then, by way of inducing the saul seeds to 
germinate, somebody sprinkled ovcr the 
couple a copious dewn-pourm,y of 108e-water. 
The little front verandah of the dwelling was 
completely hidden beneath the muss of deco- 
rations of flowers, fruits, and leaves, giving 
a at firat sight the appearance of some 
place between a fairy bower and a Covent 
Garden fruit-stall, Lhe living dark stream 
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poured into the fairy bower, and rather 
threatened the floral arrangements outside : 
the door-way was quickly jammed up with the 
cook’s nearest ee dearest relations of both 
sexen; while the second cousins and half- 
uncles and aunts blocked up the little trap- 
door of a window with their grizzly grinning 
viaages, The room we were in was not many 
feet square: calculated to hold, perhaps, a 
dozen persons in ordinary comfort ; but, on 
this occasion, mpele to welcome within 
its festive mud-walle at least forty. A small 
oval table was in the centre; a dozen or 50 
of curiously-shaped chairs were ranged about 
the sides, in the largest of which the bride 
was seated. The poor creature was evidentl 
but ill at ease: so atiff and heavily-laden with 
ornaments. The bridegroom was_ invisible, 
and J felt bound to wait upon the lady in 
his absence. The little darkened cell was 
becoming fearfully hot : indistinct ideas of the 
Black Lfole at Calcutta rose to my heated 
imagination, A feverish feeling crept over 
me, not a little enhanced by the Oriental 
odours from things and persons about me. 
The breeze, when it did manage to squeeze 
itself in, nought with it the sickly perfume 
of the myriads of flowers and herbs outside. 
Upon the whole, the half hour or so which 
elapsed between our arrival and the repast 
was a period of intense misery to me, and 
vast enjoyment to the cook’s family circle. 
There was nothing to while away the hot 
minutes; I had to look alternately at the 
bride, the company, and the ceiling; while 
the company stured at myself and the lady ; 
and while she, in her turn, looked hard 
enough at the floor, to penetrate through the 
bricks to the foundation below. In the first 
instance, I had foolishly pictured the break- 
fast, or whatever the meal was to be, set 
forth upon some grassy spot in the rear of 
the premises, under the pleasant shade of 
palms and mangoe trees. 

But the vulgar crowd must be kept off 

by walls; and the little oval table in the 
centre of the cabin was to receive the privi- 
leged few, and to shut out the unprivileged 
many. 
Dishes reeking hot, and soup-tureens in a 
state of vapour, were passed into the room, 
over the heads of the mob; for, there 
was no forcing a way through them. <A 
long pause, and then some more steaming 
dishes, and then another pause, and sume 
rice-plates ; and at last, struggling and 
battling amidat the army of relations, the 
bridegroom made his appearance—very hot 
and vety shiny, evidently reeking from the 
kitchén, He had slipped on his blue cloth, 
many-buttoned coat, and smiled at his wife 
and the assembled company, as though he 
would have us believe he was quite cool and 
comfortable. 
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as Shera and important, as though his 
monthly income had been ten guineas instead 
of ten rix-dollars. I seated myself next to 
the lady of the hut, and resigned myself to 
my fate ;. eacape was out of the question. 
Nothing short of fire, or the falling-in of the 
roof, could have saved me. Our rickety 
chairs were rendered firm and secure as the 
best London-made mahogany-seats, by the 
continuous unrelenting pressure of the dense 
mob behind and around us. The little room 
seemed built of faces ; you might have danced 
a polka or a waltz on the heads of the 
company with perfect security. As for the 
window-trap, I could see nothing but bright 
shining eyes in that place. 

The covers were removed, a8 covers are 
intended to be; but, instead of curiously~ 
arranged and many-coloured dishes of pure 
and unadulterated Cingalese cookery, as I 
had, in the early part of the day, fondly hoped 
for, there appeared upon them a few over- 
done, dried-up joints, d (CAnglaise; a skinny, 
consumptive baked shoulder of mutton; a 
hard-looking boiled leg of « goat ; a shrivelled 
spare-1ib of beef; a turkey, that might have 
died of jungle-fever ; a wooden kind of dry 
lean ham, with sundry vegetables; made up 
this sad and melancholy show. All my gas- 
tronomic hopes, so long cherished amidst that 
heated assemblage, vanished with the dish- 
covers, and left me a miserable and dejected 
visitor, Ten minutes previously, I had felt 
the pangs of wholesome hunger, and was pre- 
pared to do my utmost; at that moment, I 
only felt empty and sick. Could I have 
reached the many-buttoned cook, I might 
have been tempted to have done him some 
bodily harm; but I could not move. The 
host had the wretch of a turkey before him. 
Well up to the knife-and-fork exercise, he 
qhipped me, from the breast of the skinny 
bird, two slices of the finest meat—the only 
really decent cuts about it—and then, pushin 
the dish on to his next neighbour, begge 
him to help himself. Of course, I had to 
attend to the hostess. I gave her a slice of 
the sinewy lean ham before me, with two 
legs of a native fowl, and began to think of 
an attempt upon the boiled mutton for myself ; 
but there was no peace for me yet. The 
bride had never before used a knife and fork, 
und, in her desperate attempts to insert the 
latter into one of the fowl’s legs, sent it with 
a bound into my waistcoat, accompanied by 
a shower of gravy, and a drizzling rain of 
melted butter and garlic. Feeling more re- 
signed to my martyrdom, I proceeded to cut 
up her ham and chicken, and then fancied 
the task was done; but not so. Her dress 
was so tight, the ornaments so encompassed 
her as with a suit of armour, that all her at- 
tempts to reach her mouth with her fork were 
abortive. To bend her hand was evidently 


It devolved upon me to hand, or rather} impossible. Once, she managed to get a piece 


drag, the bride to one end of the table; oppo- of 


site to whom sat her culinary lord and master, 


mas high as her chin; but it cost her 
violent fractures in several parts of her drese ; 
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s0 that I became alarmed for what might 
possibly follow, and begged her not to think 
of doing it again offering to feed her myself 
Fevensh, thirsty, and weary as I felt at that 
table, I could scarcely suppress a sumle when 
I found myself, spoon in hand, admunstering 

rtions of food to the newly made wife | 

ever having had, it that period of my exist | 
ence, any eXperience in feeding babies, or'! 
other livmg creatures, I fclt at first much: 
embarrassed, somewhat as a man might feel: 
who, only accustomed to shive himself tries 
for the first time in his hfe, to remove the 
beard of some friend in a public ass mbly 
fortunately tor me, the lady was blessed with 
a rather capacious mouth, and, is 1 raised 
tremblingly and in doubt a pyramil of fowl 
ham and onions, upon the bowl of the Bn 
tannia metal spoon, my prtient distended her 
Jaws in a friendly and hopeful mwmnen 

During my spvon perfo1mances | was much 
startled at hearing, close to our door, the 
loud report of several zuns, fired m quick 
succession I imagined at first that the mil 
tary had been called out to disperse the mob, 
but as nobody gave signscf anyal 11m o1 uneasi 
ness, that could not have been the cise #0 
I setthkd im my mind that the fiends of the 
family were shooting s»me game for the 
evenings suppcr All that I partook of at 
that bridal party was a sinall portion of very 
lean, dry beet, and some badly boiled potatoes, 
washed down by a draught of hard, sou 
ber I essayed some of the pastiy, for it 
had a bnght and cheerful look, and was 
evidently very light, I took a mouthful of 
some description of sugarcd puff, light to the 
feel, and pleasant to fook at, but in reality 
a most heartless deception—a sichly piece of 
deceit it was evidently a composition of 
be wn flour, brown sugar, stale ezgs, and cocer 
nut ou, the litter, although buininzg very 
brilwntly un lamps, and serviceable as 1 
dressing to hair, not being quite equal to good 
Lucca oil, when tried or baked To swillow 
such an abumunation was impossible and, 
watching my opportunity, I contrived at 
length to convey my sivoury mouthful beneath 
the table This vile pastry was succeeded by 
a plentiful crop of truit of all kinds, fiom 
pine apples to dates Hecatombs of o1anges, 
pyramids of plantains, shoals of sour sops, 
mounds of mangoes, to say nothing of alliga 
tor-pears, rhambatams, custard apples, guavas, 
jumboes, and other fruits, as varied in name 
and taste, as in hue and torm, graced that 
hitherto graceless board I hid marl ed for 
immediate destruction a brace of custard- 
apples, and a glowmg, corpulent alhgator 
pear, and was even on the point of securing 
them before attending to my dark neighbour, 
when a loud shout, followed by a confused 
hubbub, was heard outside in front There 
was a cracking of whips and a rattling of 


carriage-wheels, and altogether a huge com- 
motion in the street, which at once ot a stop 


to our dessert, and attracted attention from 
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the inside to the extemor of the house 
My spirits revived from zero to summer- 
heat, and thence up to blood heat, when I 
learnt that the arrivals were a batch of 
‘Europe gentlemen,’ friends of the cook’s 
master, who had come just to have a passt 
peep at the brideand the fun Their approac 
was made known by sundry exclamations in the 
English language, and a nowe as of scuffing 
at the door ow om new friends were to 
get in, was a mystery to me, nor did the host 
appear to have any very distinct ideas upon 
the subject He rose from his seat, and, with 
his mouth full of juicy pine-apple, ordered a 
wy to be cleared ton the “great masters ,’ 
but he might as well have requested his 
auditor} to become suddenly invisible, or to 
pss out through the key hole There was 
no such thing as givins way a few of the 
hrst cousins grinned, and one or two maternal 
uncles coushe! audibly, while the eyes of 
the distant relitions at the window plistened 
more intensely, and in greater numbers than 
ever ‘Lhe stuck of British patience, as I 
rather: expected, was quickly exhausted near 
the door, ind in a minute or two I perceived 
some whute faces, thit were rathcr fumiliar 
to mc at a celta regimental mess table 
Uncles and brothers im law were rapidly at 
a discount, and there appeared every prospect 
of mere ccnnexions by marriige becoming 
relations by blood Some giant of a native 
ventured upon the hazardous specuration of 
collaring an officer, who was squeczing past 
him, and received a fmendly and admontory 
tap in return, which at once put him 4os8 
de combat The cook, enriged at the rude- 
ness ot his countryman, dealt a shower of 
knocks amongst his fgmily cncle, the visitors 
stormed the approngis, and at last carricd 
the covered way , Oingalese gentry struggled 
and pushed, and tried in vain to rcpel the in- 
vuders,, the farr sei screamed, and tried to 
escape , the medee becaine general and furious 
T gave my whole attention fo the bride, who 
kept her stat in the utryost alarm, her 
husband was the centre of attraction, o the 
combatants, and in the midst of a sort of 
“forlorn hope’ of the native forces the 
heavily loaded table was forced frum its 
ccntie of gravity Staggering and groanm 
beneath the united pressure from fruit an 
fighting, the wooden fabric reeled and tottered, 
and at last went toppling over, amidst a 
thunder-storm of Whi ora productions It 
was in vain I pulled at the unhappy bride, 
to save her, she was a doomed wom, 
and was swept away with the fruity flood 
When I sought her amidst the wreck and 
confusion, I could only discover heaps of 
damaged oranges, sour sops, and custard- 
apples, her white satin shoes, the Chinese 
fan, and the four silve: meat-skewers By 
dint of sundry excavations, the lady was 
fairly dug out of the ruins, and carried off by 
her female friends, the room was cleared 
of the rebellious Cingalese, and a resolution 
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earned unanimonaly, that the meeting be ad- 
ourned to the compound, or girden at the 

k Under the pleisunt shade of a tope 
of beautiful palma, we sat ind pattook of the 
remains of the feast ‘The relations, once 
more restored to good humour, amused them 
selves in thyir own fishion, prepanng for 
the dancing, and festivity, and illumimations 
that were to tiki plice in the evenmg Our 
own hittle party sat there until some tine after 
sunset and when we had secn the great cocoa 
nut akelly, with then flaring wicks, hghted 
up, and the tomtoms begin to usembl, we 
det med 1 prudent to retire and seck a whole 
some meal amongst our friends 
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Ir 19 not of the “Quecn’s Head” under 
whore sign accommodation fur man and horse 
1s conspicuously vaunted 1 18 not of that very 
red portrait of a lady, im a shy-bluc pelisse 
edged with spotted putty, whose pink brow 
is wedged ito an ochic crown, whos fishy 
arm 38 indented with a produgmens sceptie 
and whose whcle tgure is gibbetcd mom ost 
English thoroughfares that we now intend 
to speak, but it is of the blushing Queens 
head, whore gem hike pretliness, compuct 
shape, beauty of linea execution and truth 
fulness cf likeness are displayed upon ne uly 
three hundred mill on» of the paper migsiyes 
which fly wbout this country every yeu, 
amongst every ranh and grade of the val 
Original s subjects 

This mmuature Queens head—wlich Mh 
Rowland Hills penny postaze has called into 
existeuce—is tue product of the system miro 
duced into this country by Ma Jacob Perkins 
It 18 to the means by which the prodisuus 
numnbcrs of these pretty little numiatures ate 
produced by his successors Missis Perkins, 
Bwon, and Petch, of Hlect Street, London 
that woe are now desirous of drawing aticn 
tion 

Some jyernis ago, Mr Purhins sought and 
gained great, aud by no means bubble, 
reputation at the (stcant) cannon’s mouth 
As an inventor, ke has mdeed plied in Ins 
time many parts, his latest mvention being 
a. process for baking bread by steam and, in 
& more wholsome manner than the old 
plan Mr Lorkins'’s special profession was 
that of an intaglo engraver He was a 
native of Massachusetts, in Ameriea, and de 
voted, from his youth, a great deal of atten 
tion to the subjeut of engaving on steel As 
a proof of his success in hus own countiy, we 
may mention that the state of M asaachusetts 
passed a law compelling all banks to use the 
pecuha: form of bank-note which he had in 
vented for the prevention ot forgery In 
1818, acting on the advice of our minister, 
Sr Charles Lagot, he determined on re 
moving to this country, to get the bank-note 
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ing with him four discoveries, the four ele- 
ments of the work of his art. These were 


First A mastery in hardening and soften- 
mg steel, which enabled him, 

Sccondly Jo engrave on steel 

Thirdly A process for transferring figures 
from steel to steel, and thus multiplying 
the number of plates to be printed from 

Fourthly A new and elaborate atyle of 
ornament ation, by meins of geometrical 
lathe work 


The last of these inventions 1s thit which 
produces the network Jooking ground on 
whith Her Majesty s image lies m the postage 
stamp and was the invention of «Mr Spencer 
It 18 the same, in its first principle, as that 
with which the backs of watches ue Sengine- 
turned, by the agency of that dcseription ot 
lithe culed a ‘Rose Lngme Mit Perkins 
merely elaborated the machine, and applied 1 
to cnaruving ft printing from 

When the mventcr reached Encglu dhe 
fule Jin convincing the Dnectors (ft the Bank 
of Juslinl of the efficacy of his plans for 
preventing forgery, ind taking the ulvi ¢ 
of Su Joseph Binks set up im busines on 
his own acccnnt Lhe frm of “ Perkins, 
Taniman, and [Teath, ’ accordin ly comme need 
1s bank note engravers and, as the phias 
eas, ‘threw themsaclves on the country ’ 
They get the printing te do for vamons b inks 
—the Provinaal Lank of Treland the bink 
of Min hester and the Scotch banks Pvay 
boly kn ws the dack ind compheited 1) 4h 
which a provmad bink n te his compucd 
with the Tonk of Lnzlind votes Thit is 
the result of the Perkins designy whih ae 
Chiefly caecuted } y machine engraving 

In making the postage libel, the hudenmmng 
and softening process comes first into play 
Lhe Samyght of tire’ 1s employed A flat 
steel die—sottencd by having been put into a 
box stirounded with articles that have, when 
heated 1 strong attzaction for carbon, antl 
which thus driw the carbon out of it—was 
the first requisite On it, thus prep ued, the 
square of fine net-work from which the pr of 
is i¢heved, was engraved by the aid of the 
improved Rose engine A portion was then 
scraped out in the inde shape of a head, 
and over this, Mi Heath executed lis evqui- 
mite vignette ‘The die once more went to 
the furnace, and being surrounded, this time, 
with articles having 2 affimtv to cubon, was 
hardened again,—hardct thin it had origin aly 
boon This became the matrix the mother 
of that prodigious fimily of Queen’s heade— 
amounting to two bnlhons duiing the last 
dozen years—which have passed through the 

ces of the United Kingdom This 

steel dre 18 almost impertshable, and ita poweis 
of reproduction upon the plates from which 
the adhesive labels are actually pmated, 1s all 
but inexhanstible As every subsequent ym- 


engraving to do for that great fountain of pression 1s pmmarily derived from this gue 


notes, the Bank of England He came, bring- 


emginal, not merely unformty is produced, 
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but actual identity. The manner of the pro- 
cess of transferring the “Queen s Head ” from 
the mother to her progeny is this A circular 
steel die, or “roller,” 18 softened The dies 
go into a powerful pressing machine toy: ther 
—the hard and soft, the flat and ecncular 
The mtense pressure tiansfers the figure to 
the “roller” 1n 1elicf,—which 18 also hu- 
dened im its turn, and 15 then in a ccndition 
to transfer, by indcntation, the subject to the 
printing plates, by another passaze through 
the press After this, the flat dic 1s seldom 
wanted The roller assumes its office, and 1s 
used for the “plites ’ 

‘Lhe plates employed tor printing the post 
age stamps aze tine oblong pieces of stecl— 
gleaming hke the stcel mirrors which the 
Roman girls used to see themsclves in —(nu 
rors well adapte 1 to such a stern people ) 
Each plate 1s Luge enough to have 1 ined 
upon it two hundred and forty penny 
“Queens Ticads, —-one pounds worth 
‘lhe effect, therefore, is that of 1 beautiful 
mit101 in which you see Her M westy » coun 
tenance repeated two hun dre] und forty times 
in close lines dhe security against forzery hes 
inthe cn ime turmngonthe basis on ztound 
on which the bead is done in the gre et 
excellenac of Mr Charks Heaths desicn 
in the cxquisite beauty of ats execution anl 
in the pertct identity — barring of course, 
the wcuidents of prunting—ot every Queens 
Hew one with another Lut the chiet 
advintige of the invention w the power it 
confers of ropid production Lhe numb 1 cf 
postasc libels required for the publi service 
is —casting oul Sundiys—upwards of one 
million aday , it wis nearly three hundred 
millions for the three hun dre band siaty five 
days of 1691 fifty two of them beins Sun liys 
Let us see, then, what libout woull have 
been requicd to keep pice with this pro 
digious dem und, hal Mr Pethinss imvention 
not been im ¢xintence —It te k Ma Heath 
a fortuights hard woth to cugrive on the 
onisinal steel di the profile which i the 
progenitor of all the rest Tad th re been no 
Sabah to transfer that wotk to other plates 
or printinz, of course every head must hive 
been separately engraved by hand on th 
piinting plates, each at an equil expenditure 
of tune What, therefore, occupred origin ally 
a couple of weeks and which new occupies 
no more than a few minutes to manufacture 
ee for printing from, would have taken— 
ow many years? We shall see — 

Since the introduction of cheap postage, 
Mcssra Perkins, Bacon, wd Petch. have 
transferred the matzx upon one hundred 
and forty two plates, each having two hun 
dred and forty heads upon it, 1n other words, 
the number of single impressions given off 
fram steel to steel has been thirty four 
thousand and eighty Every one of these 
but for the transferrmg proceas, must have 
been engraved laboriously by hand, at the 
expenss of a fortmght’s time. It the 
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Wanderg Jew were an engraver and had 
that little order to execute, he could not have 
completed it under thirteen hundred and ten 
oa Had a Rowland Hill of the tame of 
{cnry the Exghth set him at work in 1549, 
he must have been “cutting sway’ cver since, 
and could not have lad down his giaver yet 
The thity-tou: thousand and cighty heads 
which Mt Perkins’s plan has produced on 
atcel, since 1810, would hive occumed the 
miniature bayonets of an army ot hand en- 
gravers one bunded and ten strong! Hid 
it not been, therefore, for the transferring 
process, the Government must have smplovel 
the less clezant md couse: apphances of 
stereotype plites and lettcr: press printing, to 
produce postage labels at the mordinate rate 
per diem ut which they ar deminded by az 
cunncntly epistolary public 

Lhen comcs the question of cost, to be 
com; uted from the dati of upwards of a 
hundred engi ivers at work for a dozcn years 
I ven, they mu t have had different cegrees of 
shill , aud the likeness of Her Mayesty could 
not have becn cquiully preserved, as uw now 
is, in the bilhons of muiatures which the 
best hundied im the profession could hive 
enziave | 

We will now “walk up to another section 
of this cunous show —t) the printing-r0om 
behind Elect Strect, and see the printing 
going forwud  Lwelve pitsses are gene~ 
rally at work, it cach of which presides its 
own proper mech uc, who turns out, on an 
averig four hundred sheets of two hundied 
und forty stumps each —eqnal to eleven 
hundied and fifty thousand st unps—per day 
His work 1 not different from urdin wy coppel 
o1 stecl phate pose fhe workinan s plate 
ishept wim ly a gw light, and he Iiys it on 
the “bed of the press before him Lie then 
gasps a bunch of hard blanketing dul 
chatjcd with red ink wl] transfers the im 
tothe platc witha‘ wriggling motion, which 
fills up the enave 1 lines with the pigment 
Next he carefully and dchcately smvoths the 
polshed surface, leaving the ink only in the 
lines into which 1t has been forced Now: he 
seizes & sheet of paper, supplied by Govern 
incut—which bears a Chown and a border, 
composed of the words ‘Pcunny Postage,’ as 
wate: mirk—aud lays it on the plate Now, 
he turns the wheel, which pulls it in between 
two cylinders, wd they squeeze ont the ink 
from the limes udented on the steel upon the 
piper, and it comes back to ita master, radiant 
with cimeson heads This back movemeut 
is the pride of the press , 1t 8 caused by the 
form of the cylinder (a form which its name 
of D suggests), and saves the trouble of the 
mechanics drawing the plate back himself 
Mr Perkins claims this invention also 

The printed sheets are now tuken up-atairs, 
where, by a prucess like whitewashing, thuir 
backs are made adhesive with a peculiar 
gum When gummed, they are placed in 
trays, where they become duly ventilated and 
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druxd <A great alarm was got up a few years 
ago, In consequence of a rept that the 

hesive glaze used for the backs of postage 
labels was manufactured of a pomwonous 
matenal, A prognosis was cxtensivcly cir 
cnlated of a variety of diseases said to be 
cugendered in the s,yatcms of rash ktter- 
writers who uscd their tongues to moisten 
the labels Iven the cholera was traced to 
that permis practice The dieadful in 
gredients of the dirbolical manufacture wee 
amid to be a mystery hat dark secret we 
base succeeded in penetrating, and now reveal 
1 for the benefit of our 1¢ wders, in two words, 
—Potio Starch ! 

Heie let us anticipvte cv very natural ques 
tion—per haps suggested to the reader’s fancy 
aie thus hy are the stamps coloured 
rel?) Lor this 1ewon—red 15 a “fugitive” 
colour, and woult shiink and chu ,e under 
the anfluence of an aud, where w black 18 not 
fugitive, and were the stamps printcd black, 
migemous swindiers would apply acile to 
the obliterating mk used by the Post Othce 
muthotitics to cancel the stamps, and so 
obliterate if 

Were we to take our rcalers to other parts 
of Messia Perkins, Bacon, wn) Pctch’s cstab- 
lishments, where their ordiniry bank note 
engraving goes on, we night be present at the 
spectacle of the creation of Spinish Bonds , 
but we “close our eyes im holy dread,” as 
Coladge gays and proceed fiom the Pleet 
treet tactory to Somerset House to netice 
the manufactuie of the Pmboswsed Stamps, 
—thosx ‘Quan THeiuds ? embossed on a 
pink g. und which appem on the postage 
envelopes This process belengs to the de 
partment of M1 kdwin Hill, brother of 
the great originator of penny postave Ma 
Edwin Jlls ingematy has imvented the 
very elegant ‘ embossing press” used tor the 
purpose 


Tour of these embossing presses, each se1\ ed | 


by two boyy, work away unde: a supirimten- 
dent m one of the lowe: 100ms fuimy the 
mver Lhimes Each belongs to the class 
hnown as “tly and screw” presses The 
scuw descends, with its regular per pe ndicular 
motion, to stamp with the dhe, the envelope be 
low, aud to print the head on it, by the agency 
ot the head in ichef, m Icather, on which the 
cuvclope rests At every blow, a “ punch’ 
strikes in, with a horizontal motion, to meet 
the envelope, and thus trebles the number of 
blows, by shortening the distance of the ful 
Another horizontal motion ot the “inking 
apparatus" bigs a row of elastic rollers, 
charged with red mk, fiom the “ductor” to 
the inking plate, to find the die, and cover it 
with a blushing pink 

Two boys, as we said, attend each press, 
and supply the falling die with the aavélo : 
~—one tv place them under the fall,—the other 
to remove them The envelopes are sent, mm 
batehea, fiom the contractor, and each parcel 
w first “fanned out,” and then given to the 
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first boy He places them one by one, (the 
“fauning out’ being an arrangement to enable 
him to diaw them nimbly, sengudatem,) in the 
“guiding apparatus,” under the fall of the 
die ‘This “guiding apparatus” 13 a neat 
form, suited to the shape of the envelope , so 
that no mterruption—nothing approaching to 
a iuffi—cver trikes place Phe envelope 
glid 5 in f10m the left—receives the stamp, 
which makes 1¢ worth a penny—and passes 
on with dazzling .apidity and neatness to the 
ght ‘The beauty of the machine 1s in the 
humony with which the various and ( ontrary 
motions work together 

The «daily issue of these envelopes avcrages 
sixty thousand,—a numbcr, which, if laid to 
gethar row by 10ow would extend from fou 
to five nules ‘They first came into use in 
1641 ‘Lhe profile 1s the work of the late 
Mr Wilhun Wyon, the kngiwer to the 
Mint ‘The “Compound printing,” o1 art of 
tinting the ground fiom which the Quecn 3 
Hiad is reheved by machinery, was the im 
vention of Sir William Con reve 


Tveryb dy must have found it more or 
less troublesome to cut the postage libcls one 
from another for useful purposes It causes 
dulay Reflectins on this, a Mr Archer in 
vented a machine to “notch or “punetme 
them m their nit al hour, which would cnable 
poople to tear them away at once, without 
the apphic ition of kmnfe o1 seisso1¢ A con 
respondence with the ‘ Stamps and Taxes ’ 
was then opened on this matte, and Mi 
Archer s prop siul—particul uly whe wanted 
no pay till the plin was successful — was 
fuvouribly listened to 

A ‘Return’ contammg the Correspond- 
ence on this matte: and occupymg thirty two 
pager, measuring some siatecn inches long 
by twelve broad of type, lics on our table 
The most ardent admner of blue book hite- 
1utuie will hardly wade thiongh the mass 
of duluces it contains Such, howevei, 18 
the astomshing power of human industry, 
that the actual essence even of a Puhia- 
mentary paper is come at able by ita agency , 
and we havc been able to boil down the crude 
mnass to the following sentences —Mr Archer 
was offered by the Treasury four hundred 
pounds for the purchase of Ins pertorating 
machine, and two hundred pounds as a re- 
munerrtion for the invention Dissatisfied 
with the sum proposed, Mr Aicher offered to 
fuinish the stamps en masse, at a cost which 
would save the country one thousand five 
hundred pounds pe: annum Of course, this 
proposal made the authorities prick up then 
erls—a piece of economy that would cut 
down no ofhcial, bemg just the thing—but, 
instead of giving the inventor the beneht ot 
his device, they wrote off to Messrs. Perkins, 
Bacon, and Petch, and made Mr Archer's 
proposal a lever to screw down those | Nai 
men in then chargea,—~in which the “Stamps 
and Taxes” su ed, and, gatisfied with 
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this noble achievement, “Their Honours” 
kft Mr Archer to his fate 

Lp to the present moment, Mi Archer's 
wa uchunerv—ygood, bad, or indiffurent—re 
mains un tsed, somewhere m limbo Enther 
‘ the authorities” desire to thiow way sv 
hun lred pounds of the public monty upon 
Mi Archer uselessly , or the public 1s de 
prived of the great advantises which that 
gentl min has offered to them in 1espect of 
the Queen 8 Head 
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Tr will be remem ered, that amongst the 
niriitives detailed under the he ad of “ Dis 
ip ut ces, it pages 249 inl 305 of the 
thiid volume of § Household Wu ly was one 
cf ov physuiius by uw North Shields who, 
eft 2d livexin, some medicine to a particnt, 
dis yp cared, and wis not heud of for seven 
yous uterwuds We are now put in pos 
so sin im the following letter, of some 
singular and) painful circumstances which 
vine | to the fumly of the patient and 
Which we lay before our readers, ina letter 
fron he scn, im justice to hnuu and to his 
relatives — 

Sin—On tiking out you ‘Houschold 
Words fiom 1. Fibs uy] am v subscaiber to 
1 wis much surprised on readings im the pub 
lh, ation of 7th June 1651 under the head of 
‘Disappear an es, w account of the dis. 
aes uit of a younz man from North Shiclds 

cnclose you an account of a meeting held at 
Noith Sinclds on the 9th of May 1834, jnst 
seven ycirs aftcr the youns mans disappen 
ance, which the wh sle mystery is exp] uncd, 
by which you will qcrceive thit the young 
mim enlisted mto the Dist India Compwy » 
service wd wae sent cutto India I have a 
painful recollcction of the cucumstances , for 
in cons¢gucnee of it bem s to my mother that 
he brousht the medicine (which he del vered 
at the door, aud wis no more head of till the 
seven jeirs ufterwards,) v most scandalous 
rcport was iaised, that our family hid mm 
dered him, uid sold his body for dissection 
such wis the lelef in this story, that from 
doms a very icspectable business as con 
fectioners, with every prospect of making a 
coufortalle living, our trade fell off to such 
a. degree, that the stuff spoilud upon om 
handy, and as much money was not taken as 
would pay the shop rent, ani if it had not 
becn that, foitunatcly, about two ye irs pre 
vious, my brothe: and myself had got em 
ployment in a glass manufactory, by which 
we were envbled to support the family they 
would have been reduced to parish relict , and 
our maste1s were many times (as they 
ave since told us, on the mystery beng 
cleared up) solicited by very respectable 
people to dismiss us, 1n consequence of these 
reports , but nobly refused to do so 
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* The parents of thc young man, but espe- 
cially the mothcr, when she met any of 
our family m the street, always accused us of 
murdering her son, and such was the s)m 
pithy of the public aroused in their favour, 
that, had we stopped to 1¢sent it, I have no 
doubt but we should have been destioyed by 
the mob that would have soon ansen And 
for seven lonz yc ws did we bear this stigma, 
ani when the allur of Burke and Hae ¢ unc 
out it revivedit, so that our hous wis 
nightly surt un led by amob, and had it not 
becn that one o1 two of the magistratcs took 
mu put, Dhave no doubt but 16 would have 
becn pulled down bout our ears, and the 
whole family mutdcred 

“At longth we wee obliszed to prosecute 
two men sepuatcly who iccused my fathcr of 
the muider cf the young man im the White 
H ut Inn, at New istle , and 16 seemcd to me 
that the jury wd the comt wae picjudiecd 
ywanst us as thouth we got verduts, yot 
one wis for only twenty shillings, which dil 
not cury costs and the other for five pounds, 
and the pudze would not cortity 

© We have always becn regulu in our at- 
tend mce on divine worship, and ow m iil 
Charicter stood which is any fumily m the 
kinzdom It 1 true, several of the most x tive 
prep rzators of the scindil sccm to hive met 
with 1 taibutive juste The parents diel, 
both of them compa atively young , ind of 
three of the must itive propagators, onc was 
drowned in 1 vc1y curious manner , another 
committed suicide , and wothcr, from being 
one of the most affluent mcn in North Shields, 
4 now recaving push relict But whit 
bencfit are these things to us? We ire still 
strugzling with diflicultics brought on by this 
sewndil My mother is still livmz, aged 
eighty one My father dicl, aged seventy 
fou, weisily w ever min died im the world 
My bicther and T are old bichclois for al- 
thouzh we could kecp our puents and faintly, 
we could not do 1tif we had murried and got 
fanulics 

“Tn conclusion, J bez to svy, that you aie 
ke ft entirely vt hbety to makcany use of tlus 
communic ition or not, as you think proper , 
but 1 could not resist the temptition of in 
forming you of the true circumstances of the 
Case 

“Tam Sn, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ Joun Gaunr 
® Coath 1, new Redcar, 
“ Jan 26, 1892” 


To this Mi: Gaunt’s brother adds ~ 


“Sir—I have just come home, and see 
what wy brothcr his written, and wish to add, 
that we had at that time a brother, Elhs 
Gaunt, Surgeon, Idle, near Bradford (since 
dead), and the North Shields pubhe scant 

vlice and constubles there, and searched his 

ouse, and two or three houses on either side 
to see if he had the missing youth there for 
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dissection , and should they have found any 
limbs under course of disaectiun J have no 
doubt my father would have been tried for 
niurdet 
“ Your most «hedient servant, 
‘Wirtiam Gaunt” 


Trom the documcnts 1¢ad at the meeting, 
convened by the mast: cs and one hundred 
aud thirty of the cl agy, gentry, and trades 
men of North Shields, on the 9th of Mu, 
1634, 1( opp ws that the miussmng vouth, 


having cul ted om the East India Company 4| 


servis del of cholera, cn the I2th of 
Nove bor 1832 Th oresolutions passed 
wer strongly capreasive of symy why for 
1) ummcutcd suffainis of the Gant Punily 
frsomany yous, umd cf udinu ation for the 
crxcmuplary patience with which they bid 
Lore them 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN 
CONCLRMING A TALL OF DIMONS 


Derr vvalley ut the foct of the muchty 
Schncebory stunds oe fitth vallicge of a few 
scattered houses Phe inhabitiunts are au le 
prumiive set of people, full of will legen ds 
md sttange uncouth poctry Even the tile 
of smug Vienna citizens tht ects im every 


suming. towards the enti ings spot his not] {sam the poculiu fashion of w 
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struck lus Majesty The Empcror 1eproached 
him in a short but expiessive address, and the 
words were engraven for ever on his mind 

Tt is Sylveste: Eve, a festival in Germany 
among ugh and low, and our old friend 18 
seated in the midst of a large cucle of 1¢la- 
tions—young and old = ‘Lhe rvom 13 very dif- 
ferent to that of a cottage in Engl and, and 18 of 
conmdcrable size, although rudely furnished 
Thcy have dl gathered round the ample 
earthen stove, and are roasting chestnuts The 
heat wsintense In the city it would Ic » ifling, 
but bere, Ghinks enough ict in the mm, wd the 


|snow has fallen round the house in such heavy 


misses, that you cannot sce the glow of the 
lalimg cven at the other cnd of the court- 
yul, where supper 18 preparing The old 
mide’s muricd daughter, his son in law, and 


‘then children ringing in size lke the pipes 


of an orgiun form the menibers of the pleas vot 

onde round him 
The lest of Ins prindchildyen—n amie d, m 
the sweet provincial dimunutivc, Jveis] —as 
one of those peasant beautics of the furer 
ordaa with ight hair, and brown he dthy 
compl xton—childiike mm her suaphaty and 
‘Lhe type 15 fast wearing 
out, and at 1s only im such out of the way 
places that one cver meets with xt = Lil e her 
mother she wears the Buchbury peisant cap, 
fuich le urned 


yet quite spoilt at, and glimpses of old world | pens have trcd to explain the origin of the 
manners mad vld world people im y be gol hare, | frst settlers in the vuley How molest the 
now ud then by a quiet traveller, which wall ent looks, m her graceful costume! One 
amply pay him jor burmng out of his way lo hadly knows which plcases most, the dress 


gu these 
The nance ot the village is buchbag Low 
phasantly the memory of it reses mm omy 


‘or the wowcr Perhaps, for a city beauty, 


pele would be theuszht t> have too littl cx 


pression mn wreat bluc earnest eves, ind 


Swarr 


mind, as J pause, pen in hand! Lust comes the Ines of the mouth we alittle too stiongly 


the veteran of the nahbourhood the untor | im urked 


But she lis the pleasuntest Laugh 


protten Schultcs » hot unbhe one of tlic fiyur €$ yn the world ; nd 18 altozether a charming 


of a Dutch 
old man 
—Schmidl, who blows the horn, and one 
Weidman, the laziest and must amusing of 
guides It was a strange sumple, une uth, 
piping, dancing, loveable compiny, mm which 
I paused a tew days far fiom the strite, 
ihe turmoil and sorows of lit 

Vary new to Buchbery, ata place called 
the § Schneebeayerdortel, theac lived not 
long ayo an’ old min, the pleasure of whose 
lite wis to accompany travellers up the 
famous mountain, as then muude, philoxopher, 
and trend He had gom with Fomel as tu 
as thi tunous Kaigerstein In 1511 he hal 
porated cut the loveliest points uf view to 
Mosmer and Molitor, the two ulustiators of 
the Austnan Mont blanc, some of whose 
paintings were reccotly sent by the Fimperor 
of Austma to Queen Victoria, and which are 
beautital as ballads But hos zreat glory was 
that of having been present at the visit of the 
Empero. Franas, and having cujoyed the 
honour of social intercourse with that mon- 
arch In preccding the Imperial party, lis toot 
had slipped, und a looge stone rolled back and 


 eieea , @ short, brown, healthy | ttl sweethe wt for the Counts forest 1, not 
hen jollow two of hus collagues/to spcak of the young woodman, who always 


contrives tu be going to mass at thes une time 
as “ Lois!” on Sun oe 

Supper is over ound the thiifty wom whind 
have cleared away the fiigments, when the 
mothe: raiscs her voice cheerily to the old 
‘ Filner Franz,” and says, 6 ( ome, heber 
Ahn 1,” (dear grandf her) ‘we shil sit up 
a littl longa tunight I have thrown a 
new log on the fue and here 1s your cap of 
hot wine Tf you ash grandfather picttiy, 
children, perhaps he wall tell us a story ” 

“What can I tell you, claldren,” answers 
the old man, brightening up with a loquacious 
look of great promise, ‘ that I have not 
vaeady tald you a hundred times? Of the 
Turkish war in ’8@ where I was wounded , of 
Kaiser Joseph, and how I saw him with my 
own eyes, at Newstadt , of the French who 
twice paid us a visit, of Kaiser Franz, or of 
Prince Johann *, of Don Miguel, whose guide 
I was one day, when the old fellow tT was Bo 


* The Archduke John, the darling of the peasantry, 
from his dom sue propensities, and country tastes : 
1 The Mountain 


Charies INokens.) 


hazy that we lost ourselves. All this I have | 
told you already ” | 

“No, no!” cnes the owner of a flaxen head | 
of hair among the little ones, ‘ tell us some-. 
thing to make us afraid, something where 1t | 
Is quite dark, and thcre’s a noise, and—” 

“T know, Toul, what you like,” the gr and- 
father exclaims, and then, mmpclccptibly! 
sipking his voice, ‘ I hnow what you )ike to! 
hear more than I lhe to tull” ~The old man’s | 
face grows more and more mysterious as he, 
adds in a hushed voice, “ The Ber gmand 1! —1s° 
not that it?’ | 

As he pronounced this awful name, the 
children gathered closua together, and pie 
pucd with a fie ful pleasure for whit was to. 
follow , wdeventheu fatherand mother hi ohed 
towaids Fellner Pranz with fices not wholly 
undisturbed, as he thus b gan — 

“There wis a time, my dew cluldien, when 
things were not quite sv lively in our vuley 
a they wc now Once on twice, perhaps, in 
the your, a couple of young men would come 
here to mount the Schneebers, but seldom 
oftener , for the aty gentletolks are mort ily 
afraid of walking Evcn the few trivetlers 
who did come had generally cimpty pochets 
and were mostly stulents—qute young, 
Jids Lhe lindlady yonder, in buchhag | 
hept neither: horse nor ws and I—1 was the 
quly guide At thas time the wy over the 
‘Henysst ww not so gool asitis now and 
the wool] was tliche:, so that you mizht 
sumetincs fincy, When you leckhed up that 
God had mide a sky of green leaves = Lhere 
was no usc for the wood then railways bad 
not ben, and the Viennyz loads ware not 
obliged to send so far tor fire wood — Well, 
once upon a timc, just a It wis flowin, 
duh, the landlady sent her hitle bey 
over here to say thit two travellers, with 
Juyre, large bewds had aziived, and that 
they wishcd to go up the Schneebery that 
cvening to be able to see the sun ric in the 
mornms Young and fiesh as I wis then 
L thew my jichet over. my arm scized the 
crooked stick y ou all remember, and prep acd, 
without thinking wy mere sbout it, to go 
along with them ‘There was something 
hhowcveir, mn the appearance of the travellers 
which did not ple we me from the fist They 
spoke m a languize which Twas sure no good 
man could me rstand , and they had eyes for 
all the world, luke the cagle that Count Hovoss 
game-~heeper shot Jt Christmas, md then 
they laughed in a very strange Wty whenever 
T looked at them or they at me ill I 
would not let myself be frightened, and went 
on boldly with them, with the bishet full of 
provisions slung over my shoulder, trymg 
to whistle as we wound slowly up the valley 
It was quite dark when we reached the wood 
and began to climb the mountam-side Now 
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silting im a chin 
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though the two tiavcllers were following me, 
I could not hea then footatcps, I began to 
ray to the good saint with all my might , for 
leave you to guess who I thought they 
were” 

At this appeal to thei discernment there 
was a slight stu among the listeners, and the 
grandfather continued — 

“A little fiuthe: on there w an opening in 
the wood, formmg 2 sort of meadow, m the 
nuidst of which 1s the stump of a great tice, 
which was hewn down long ago One side 


»bemg much bnghea thin the other, you can mt 


down and lew asaimst it, just as if you were 
indeed, 1b looks very 
ihe a char I knew long before from my 
grandfithe that it was here the Bergmand | 
loved best to scat himself, and 7 always 
c1¢ ss myself piously whenever 1 passed the 
spot, even in the day time Ll wis now, how- 
ever, too hot undcsutcdto thmk cfit Thad 
aliculy taken a drop o1 two of schuips at 
Buchberg while waiting for the travelers, 
who hid kcpt me a long time before they 
were reidy , und sinc, upon the rerd, T bad 
di ink some severu times mon, to hecp u 

my splits, which wore getting ver agh 
disturbed As we came to this mc low. the 
moon wis shaming solemnly throush the tices 
and T siw—meicy on me '~Ihe Bersm ind | 


ssittmg on the stump cf the tree, and looking 


ud winking at me, and pomting siznific intly 
at my Companions, a3 it to wan me from 
going any farthar with them 

‘*Whatisthe matter ? they called ont fiom 
behind 

‘*My good hind gentleman,” ernicd I, “in 
the nune of the Vuguy, kt us go bickh! I 
tell you that we shall never get on wny further 
without somc dieadful accident hippening 
to us’ 

‘ Ay? why shall not we go on?’ asked the 
eldest 

“Dont you see the Lergmand | sitting on 
the stump yond r, threatcnimg, and makin, 
sigug tous? IT sud 

“<“Blochhe ad !? cried the other, ‘there is 
nothing sitting there, and, to show you 
thit there 18 not, J will go and tit there 
mvsclt So suying, the demon, as I cannot 
help thinking him, aculy went up to the 
tiec stuinp, and the Bergmand’l, motioning 
to me with Ins finger m a_ thicatemny 
manner, then vanishcd J grew more sad 
more afraid to go on with men whom, it was 
now plain had made a contract with the 
wil One, and did not mind openly showing 
that they had done so I cannot renu mbes 
very cleuly what followed, exccpt thit they 
forced me on with them, by the h iltcuwasser 
and the Waxriegel, to thc Ochsenboden, 
How beautifully the sun ruse! The Kaiser- 
sluin glowed hike a man im wmnour I had 


you must know that it was St Algidy s day just sat down to 1¢e3t myacif a little, when, all 


(let of September), which 16 the greatest of all 
holydays to us country-people So, when we 
got deeper into the wood, and I noticed that, 


at once, I missed my two companions They 
had vanished as mysteriously as they came, 
and I never aaw them more” 
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“But what did you do for 
grandfather 1” asked a practical little maiden 

“You shall hear, directly As I went 
slowly down the mountain, taking another 
rou, that I might not azam sce the Berg- 
mand], I ee an uncatthly voice, which 
seemed to come from the ground, say, In 
fourteen days I might tind my money laid on 
a stone, either ut the Granschwher, (ahas, 
Alnigrpsel, or the Raxum* However, 1 
tovk good «ure not to answer, as 1 suppose 
you will thank 


po money, 
1 


There ws arun a ee moscment of. 
assent, which was stopped by the narrator 
continuing 


‘fut the story 19 not yet ended Ten 
yous afterwuds our honoured pastor seut 
{1 me, ind gave me ten ducats as the gift 
(f two gentlemen whoin T hil guided up 
t> tne Kumerstein, and who hel then disap 
peated I would not touch them moncy, ml 
t id the pastor how it ull hippencd, and I 
insisted on lus giving the money to the 
poor, as J knew there would tc uo luck mat 
—Ilhis was the fist time that I siw the 
Bergmand 1” 

Aud did you cver sec ib asain? ’ asked 
the childicn, with onc tonguc 

“Yes Nothalfa yeu aso, returmed the 
grandtather 

Yut, giwndfather, we have never heud 
you tell us unything about that ’ 

“Weil, then, LT tell st you now Yeu 
hnow that last summer two gentlomen tock 
it into ther hews to have no ether  urle 
thin old Tullngr Liu to tuke them up the 
Behn bu They had every dung very com 
tortable , they had searvints to carry cveLry 
thing, and a pach horse for the provisions, 80 
that Io could walk up quite fiee We set 
off, towuds evening, from buchbay, ond I 
dont know hew it was, but there scumed 
something about the two gcntlmen tht 
reminded me of my old adycnture with the 
Bergmand’l , perhaps, it being the same fine 
rort cf moonlight mht might have hid some 
thing to do with it But, however, it happened, 
Whin we got to the stump of the trec, there 
wis the moon shinmg through just as before, 
and there pat the Buarzmind! But how was 
he dressed / a cont of Sty21an cloth a Styrian 
hat, with a feather and a goats beard, and 
there, as 1’m alive, beside him sat a guia 
Pour winsome thing, that ] suppose he must 

ave just manied, tor they seemed to be so 
takin up with one another that they did not 
even noticeme Sv, I got on with my party 
as quickly ay I could, and thought it was 
better not to look at them, for fear the 
Bergmand'l should grow angry ” 

To this view of the question the children 
readily agsented 

“But what is the matte: with ‘ Lol’, 
grandfathw 7?” asked the careful motha 

© Loisl,” who, during the latter pat of hu 


® Well-known heighta of the Sohnecberg 
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rang reel story, had appeared particu- 
rly thoughtful, now turned so pale, that her 
mother led her off to her bedroom at once, 
and on her return, bitterly reproached the 
“ Fellncr” for the harrowing eftect of his tale 

“Let well alone,” said the old man, laugh- 
mg “I hear a hound and his master that 
will soun put all to mghts,’ and as he 
spoke, the Cuunts forester, accompanied by 
a fine dog, centered the room, and, shaking 
the snow trum his cot, greeted them heartily 
Hei wis a hine, frink looking fellow, of some 
two and twenty An hour more pught have 
passed when Ecllne: Franz went gently to 
a chambo~loor,—* Lois, are you still awake 1” 
he culled, softly 

‘ [ shall not close an eye ill mght, grand- 
fither ’ 

“Lut! come out you little puss ‘The 
Counts forester is here, uid nobody knows 
anything Ife is 1 brave lad, and his betters 
ul hike lim (Come, come, you are not 
wry with me, ‘Lost | Thive not really 
vethiyed yous And, now that jou are guing 
to be munied, itis ul the same ’ 

Insteid of an answer, § Losl came out, 
unl threw her arms round the neck of the 
hind old min He ws not altogether such a 
bid person for a grand daughter to coax, 
for 1t 15 more than whispered Kellner Tranz 
has got no small sum in silver laidden in the 
ound, ucording to the custom of his cliss, 
who consider thit the smiest way of laying 
by that suings 1st. bury them 

The bergmand)] is stall a mystery und a 
ter 1 to the fumily I, however, got it 
putly clhuclup by the pastor of the village, 
Who pernutted me to copy the letter which 
enclosed th long withheld guides tee The 
‘two demons,” who wiocte it, were, at the 
time if was dated, drcidy struggling ther 
numces as gicat men, inte listory , where they 
have since becn indelibly recorded ‘This 1s 
the letter — 


“Worthy Su, 


‘ ‘Lhe wiiters of these lines are obliged 
to take these means of iclieving them con 
suences of 1 debt which they mcurred, when 
students, ten years ago Will jou pb kind 
enuuh to give the enclosed gold pieces to 
the man who then actcd 13 guide up the 
Schneeberg to two joungsters, and, after 
fancyjing he saw the Berzmand 1], was still 
farthe. alarmed by our sudden disappeai- 
ance at the Kaiserstern? I dare say you 
will easily find him out We had then 
hght purses and silly heads Findmg, when 
we got to Buchbeig, that we had spent all* 
om money, instead of openly confessmg it, 
and leaving something belund us as a pledge, 
we took the fir less proper means of running 
away to get out of ou difficulties Trusting 
to your courtesy to excuse our boldneas, we 


Here follow two names famous all over 
Europe A history of the honeymoon of 


Charlies Dickens } 


one of these two celebrities might explain 
the mystery of the second appearance of the 


Bergmund | 
WAR 


Two Mothers lftmg prayers unto one God, 
In alien Janguage, and on hostile sod 


Two Mailens wailing in a diff 1¢nt tongue, 
Fhe gory mass of silent men among 


I'wo Monarchs «ou hd m indolent rep se, 
Reaping Ambition by their sulyects thiots 


Ics that have never done evch other 11! 
Liiends, whose sole union 1s the aum to hall 


Binn isclut hdf 1ee—tne death grasp of the bi we— 
A tatterd ra, that glorifics the giave 


Far 1ollmg smoke at ove a vulture plan 
Artillery piled on ramparts of the slain 


Nature swath ediound incne = lose ermmson sl ond 
Bla k speccl 1 ssness of the low thunder cloud 


The ficids until d themch Heavens ramime dearth 
Weeds im the garden weeping by the he uth 


Now, 1n the ITand of Shades tw» Mothers me ¢, 
M ournin,, embracing,—with «nsanguine | fect 


Two Maidens clasp one urn ti it doth enclose 
The ashes cf their lovers, who were foes 


Two Kings in silenec meet—in silence part— 
Lhey find, too late, they have a human heart 


Naticns of sla whcse termics w n and lost, 
Mingle theu shades Death holds no hostile ¢! ost 


Then rec ids shall mstruct with heartfelt moan, 
Theu sons tc combat with life s ills alone 


Nations, who strove to waste cach others lands 
Turn sweids to ploughsharcs {cr their comm on hands 


Oh, misery | fore that dav can ccme, 
War fiends miy thrust them fangs in many a home 


TRAVELS IN CAWDOR STRLIT 


To the unobservant peripatetic, Cawdor 
Strect 1s merely a thoiouzhfue, ladmg fiom 
Soho to Oxford Street, just as the “ Venus de 
Medex” would be the stone figure of a lady, 
and nothing more, and the “ Transfiguration” 
of Raphael simply so much canvas, covered 
with so much pamt To the o:dimary street 
lounger, even Cawdor Street can only offer a 
few ee Bhops, filled with anuent furni- 
ture, halfa-dozen dingy book stalls, some 
brokers’ shops, and a sco1e or more rectp- 
tacles for cloudy-lookimg oil pictures mm tar- 
nished frames 

And, perhaps, this 1s the most sensible way 
of looking, not only at Cawdor Street, but at 
things generally Why the plague should 
we always be makmg painful and blue- 
looking anatomical preparations, when we 
should be satished with the mice, wholesome- 
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lookmg, superficial cuticle? Why should we 
msist on rubbing the platmg off our dishes 
and sugar-basins, and on showing the gatish, 
ungenteel - looking coppc: beneath? Why 
should we lit fag corner of the show and 
pry out who pulls Punchs kgs, and causes 
Shallabala to leap? Why cint we take 
Cawdor Sticet, its old cunosity chops, 
brokcrs book stalls, and pictuae-le a? 19 lor 
pranted ? 

We ousht to do so, perhaps , but we cant 
I im sme that 7camnot Cawdor Street 1 
to mc a feuful and wonderful country to be 
explored Lhcre ue mystenes m Cawdor 
Streit to be um) welled, curmsities of custom 
and lJansui_e to be descantéd on, causes to 
he ascertiuincd and cthcts Ko be deduced 
Lhough fiom cizht to ten mimutes’ mode- 
1aicly rapid excruse of the legs with which 
Niture his provided you, would suffice to 
curry you from one ent of Cawdor Strcet to 
the other Locum scyourn fot miny hous in 
us mysterious proamct J] ium vn old tra 
voller in ( uwd 1 Street, aud it may not Le 
uniss to unpart to you some of the dis 
uveris I as made cduimg these my 
trwels 

Twillspiac you the dcfimtion of the geo 
Daphicil tonndaies of Cawdor Street I 
will be content with observing that its 
south westerly eatramuty 15 withm a hundred 
miles, as the newspapers say, of Princes 
Street, Scho The chinite maj, on the whole, 
be descuibed as muggy, to.3 appe iw to have 
a facthty m gettmy m, and a difficulty of 
getting out of 1t The coy and icseryed 
Scotch mist, and the bolder and mote ;70 
none pelting snow, lingo pcitimaaously on 
its pavements, wd when it 19 muddy im 
Cawdor Sticct—it 26 muddy 

Ciwdor Street has public houses, ond 
butcher shops, wd dinm, rooms, as othe 
strects have It his the sume floating popu- 
Intion of ragge¢d childicn, policemen, apple 
women, and domestic intmals The mhabit 
ants, I have reason to beheve, pay rent and 
tarcs , cabilistic metallic plates poimt out the 
distance of the fire plug f1 m the foot pive- 
ment, md the binnas of Burclay ind 
Parkins, conjomtly with those sf Combe and 
De laficld, of ‘Liumin, H wbury, ind Buxton, 
and of Sir Henry Me ux, hang out, as m other 
sticets, upon the outward walls 

The intelligent reader will, I dare say, by 
this time begin to ask, why, rf Cawdor 
Street reyembles, in so many points, hundri ds 
of othe: strects, I should be at the trouble 
of describing it? Patience, and I will 
unfold all that Cawdor Street has of mar- 
vellous, and why it 1s worth travelling im 1 
13 the seat of a great manufacture ,—not of 
cotton, as 1s Manchester the grimy and tall- 
chimneyed , not of papier m&chc, as is Bir- 
mingham the red fr wked and peo 
paved , not of lace, as 1s Nottingham the 
noisy and pee , but of Art ose well- 
meaning but simple minded men who, two 
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or three years since, set about making spoons 
end dishes, bread-baskets and cream-jugs 
after artistic demgna, and which they called 
irt-manufactures, thought m their single 
heartedness, they had orjimated the term 
Why, bless them! ( .wlor Street has had 
«xtensive art-manutfactures for scores of years 
It has been minuf: turm, Art, artistic fur 
niture, and artists to boot almost since the 
time that Art come int) Enz land 

Yor m Cawdor “trect, Le it un lerstood 
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Co <A magnificent assemblage of rare and 
curious articles they have, to be sure Nota 
dinted breastplate 1s there but has its appro- 
ate legend, , not a carved ebony crutifix 
ut has its romance , not a broad sword or 
goblet of Bohemian glass but has its pedi- 
gree That chia monster belonged to the 
Empress Maria Louisa that battered hel- 
mct was picked up on the field of Naseby , 
that rusted iron box was the muniment 
chest of the Abbey of Glastonbury , that ivorv- 


dwell the great trike of wanuficturers of{ hafted dagzer once hung at the side of David 


spurious intiques, of sham moyen-age furm 
tine of fi titious Dresden china of dclusive 
Str vhvarus violins In Cawdor dtr ct abide 
the mighty naj on of rae dealers pic 
tirc forgera ss icture  clobberers picture 
jy iwneis and othcr picture trafhckers, whose 
name is legion In ( awdor Strect arc sellers 
of rare hembrindt ¢tchings ctehed a year 
yzo, of autographs of Henry the Tishth 
writttn a week since om Cawdor Street 
finally are gathercd tcgcther (amon,st m my 
respectable and ccuscicnticus deal rs) sonic 
rapacious gentry who scll is geruine the 
things that ae net and meyer ware who 
minister to the felly and c1aedulity cf the 
t norant rich on whom they fatten who 
hing on the outshirts of Art seckhmg whom 
they may devour whe are the curse of Art 
gud the banc of the at tist 

1 offen wonder what haypbal Sinsio of 
Urbine Geretz van Rhyn commonly called 
Remiuan it Mi hacl Angel buonarott: ud 
other professors Cf the urt cf punting would 
think af coming with a dav ruk from the 
shales (Elysan I trust) they could beheld 
the daubs to which than nuns are appended 
] often wonder how many hundred years it 
wonld have talen them to have punte] with 
thar own hands the wultitudimous pictures 
Which bear their names Ni uf cven the 
most celebrated of oui livins pamters could 
se, gathered tozcther the whok of thir 
‘origindl works which Ciwdor Street 
dealers have to # ll they would Icpine be 
soreastonished Canvasscs they never touched, 
compositions they never dicamed of efi cts of 
colour utterly unkuown to them, would start 
bifore their istomshed gaze lcr evory 
ove white hors of Wouvermins five hun 
died snowy ateeds would paw the earth 
L r cvety diunken boor of Iemersa, Ostade 
ar Adrien Brower, mytiads of inchnate ! 
UWollandcrs would cumber Cawdor sticet 
Wonderful i wis the facdity and exuberance 
of production of Turner, the dead Academivian 
would stare at the aimcalculible number of 
works imputed to him 
thoroughfare of deceptions and shams! 
thou that sulhest bright nutrors with ignoble 


vapours! thou art mot deceitful, but art 


diceit itrelf! 


Here 1s the collection of ancient furniture, 


#) mour, old chins cameos, and other curios 
ties and articles of vertu, forming the stock in 
trada of Messrs. Melchior tabadil and 


Oh Cawdor Street, 
Oh, 


Tuzzio, and that Jong broadsword wis crst 
clispel by one of Cromwells Tronudes 
Come to the back of the shop, ani Messrs 
Mekmor Saltabadil ind Co wall be happy 
to show you acarved ork an] velvet-covcred 
jrie diew belonging to the Oratory of Aun of 
Austria That shirt of mail, yonder h nging 
bitween the real Damascus sabre and the 
superb specumen of point lace, dites from the 
Crusades aud was worn by Robin de bobbinet 
ithe siege of Ascalon Stcp up sturs and 
Melchior Sutabidil und Co have sume ex 
quisite necdlework for vour mapoeticn, of 2 
dite coeval with that cf the Bayeux tay cstry 
An astounding cc jection of curiosities have 
they, from worked altir cloths and nchly 
stained gliss of the fourteenth century, to 
Dicsden shepherds ind shepherdesses and 
dazzling, tea and dessut services of genuine 
Seerves Chima 

Chasuble Cope deala m Beck sstical 
Antiquitics bis his # aga un just oppcaite to 
that of the Leflore mentimed merchants 
Mr ( ope is gre atin altar c ndlestichs py xcs, 
rochetsy faldstools elaborately carve Lon 
Trwen lecterps mitris of the Middk Ayes 
Hlumimated mussils ant Tooks of hours,” 
ind other specimens of the puaphernaha of 
Yomish eeclessolugy Ue has the skeleton 
vf amntred abbot m the cellar an] Bishop 
Blasc s crosicn up staus Neat doc to hun 
the Caw lon Street traveller will fin 1 perh ups 
the copious ani curious collection of Messrs 
Pago lt and Son, who more speciilly iffect 
kgyptim Chinese, and Indian curiositics 
Cunously punted shells and fans, ivcry con 
centiic balls wonderful porcelain idols, ter 
hottl.s, boxcs of mummy whit carved 
Hindoo sce ptres, brocaded drapeiics of asto 
nishing antiquity—these form but a tithe of 
the Onental relics detailed to view anther 
up Cawdor Street are establishments teeming 
with old furniture, and cumbeimg the pave 
ment with their ovcrplus of carved chairs, and 
bulky tables with twisted lcgs, the boards of 
which ghstened, in Hany the Lighths tume, 
with those sturdy flagons and lons spiral- 
columned glasses now resting qmetly on the 
dusty shelves , and thereare Queen Elizabethan 
cabinets, and stools on which Troubadours 
and Tiouvéres rested their harps when they 
sang the ‘Roman da Rou” and the legend 
of King Arthur, m goodness knows how 
many ‘ fyttes’ There are small curiomty 
merchants 1n Cawdor Street, aa well as ex- 
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tensive ones, humble dealers, whose stores 
resemble more the multifarious odds ind ends 
iz brokeis’ shops than collections of untiquity 
and zeite These bing home the sivage 
tomahawk, the New Ze and boomcrang the 
10Bary of carved beads, to the poorest door 
amd reuder old armour, old furmturc, old 
lace, and tapestry, compichensible to the 
meanest understanding 
And why should not all these be genume 

-~ical, undoubted relics of ages gone by! 
‘Lo the man of poetical nization what 
can be more pkaisant thia to winder 
through these dingy bazwrs of the furniture, 
and armour, and knich knackety of other 
days? Lhe sack and malvoisic, wd hypocris 
are goue, but, there are the flizous ud 
berkers that held tham = Jhe muled knights, 
and pious monks, have been dust these five 
hundred ycars but there is the non pino | 
ply, there ue then hauberks and two hinded | 
swotls ther we the beads they counted | 
the rovds before which they prayed, the holy 
vohunes they were wont to read Cromwell s 
name iw but a noise, but those rasged butt 
boots may have cuclosed his Protector ex 
tremitics Lhe mattoch, ind the spade, und: 
the earthworm have done then work with — 
Diana de Poituas and Gobrielle d Lstices , | 
pe wn that qu unt Venetian muror they may 

ave dressed the shining locks, and miiored 
bach then sunnv glances [hat shoul] have 
been the Blach Primees surcoit that pou) 
and ivory box, the jewel cishet of Ninon de 
1 Enclos, thit savaze club, curved, beaded, 
and ornamente with tufts of feithers, who 
shall siy 1t was not wieldud once by Mon 
tezumua, 02 wis an heirloom in some fu Suuth 
Americ in forcst, cre Columbus was born o1 
Cortez and Pizarro head of? Besides, are 
not the dealeis in these curiosities respectable 
men? Are not little labels athacd to soine 
of the rarcr articles, announcung them to hive 
formed part of the Stowe collection of that 
of Strawberry Hill, of Fonthill Abbey, of 
] usdowne Luwex—to have been bou, ht of 
the Earl of Such-v-one 8 executors, 02 acquired 
at the Duke of So and sos sale? My trical: 
when you have travelled as long im Cawdor 
Street as 1 have, your poetical imuagmunys 
will have cooled down wofully, and your 
futh m Oliver Cromwell s bouts, Kdwud the 
Diack Prince’s surcoat, and Ninon de! Knclos s 
yewel box, wil have devreased considerably 
Some of the furniture 1s cumous, and niuch of 
it old, but, oh! you have never heard, you 
have never seen (as 1 have) the art anu 
factures that are carmed on in Cawdor btrect 
garsets, in frowzy httle courts, and mystei lous 
ack slums adjommng thereon You do not 
know that wily arnourers are at this inoment 
pee oy breastplates and hulmets which 

being battered, aud dinted, and rusted, shall 
assume the aspect of age—and ages You do 
not know that, by cunning processes, new 
needlework can be made to look like od 
tapeatry , that the carved leg of an old chair, 
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picked up in a dustv lumber-room, will suffice, 
to the Cawdor Street mt manufacturer, for 
the production of a whole uct of carved, 
weather-atained, and worm caten furnture— 
chairs, tables, stools, sideboaids, couches, and 
cabinets enough to furnish half a dozcn houses 
of familics of the Middle Ages, ‘ about to 
mary” You have not beard that corpulent 
man in the fur cap, and with the pipe m ins 
mouth—and who eycd you aslily just now as 
you weie handling those curious silver 
mounted pistols of the Middle Ages—tell the 
swat artisan by his side that there 1s rathu a 
run for ml ud Spanish cruciixes just now, and 
bid him mike a dozen o: two by the model 
he gives him How many of those Ditsden 
shepherds and shepherdesses are of Saxon 
ohigin think you? How many of those squat, 
rinminzg manv coloured Payods ever s vw the 
halt of an Indian sun?) ‘Lhe vertu shops of 
the Quu Voltaire, in Paris, swarm with spu- 
nous antiquities, the dealers im antiques, 
in Rome, make harvests out of c1edulous 
mulords im the way of cameos pro luccd at 
the rate of about two scudi, and sold at ten 


uineas each, mm fiugments of muble wus, 


stitues and xihevi, purposely imutil ted, 
baried in the environs of the Lternal City, 
ind then dus up to be sold as ancient on 
sinals How thin, should Cawdor dticet be 
exempt from deception !— Cawdor Street, 
standing as it docs in the mm lst of that land, 
and of that city, so bursting so running ove, 
with commercial competition that, puting 
to do business at any price, 1t cannot 2¢ fram 
frum vendins counterfeit limbs, spurious git 
incnts, sham victuals and drink cven Lhe 
worst of itis that, knowing how many of the 
currosities and rarities in these seeming shops 
wre cunning deceits a niin is apt to get seep 
tical as 1ezards them all Lor my part I 
would 1 ather, were ] a collector of curiumtics, 
rummage m old country public houses (1 
would I could remember the whcrcabouts 
of that one where, as [live ] siw im the ta 
room &@ genume and a beautiful Vandyck, 
sinvke-grimed and beer stamed '), or search 1 
obscure biok«rs shops, where, among rusty 
lanterns, beer taps, bird cages, fii 101s, 
fishing rods, powder flasks, and soiled por- 
thats of Mis Billmgton m “ Mandane,’ one 
does occ wionally stumble on an undoubted 
relic of the past, and say, “here is truth” 
but it 15 in the article of pictures that the 
irt manufacturers of Cawdor btrect bave 
astonished the world, and attaimed their pre- 
sent proud pre eminence Pictures are atin 
delight, and form thew greatest svurer of 
profit ‘Lake for example, the lion of ( awdor 
Street, the great Mr Lurps, “ Picture dealer, 
liner, and restorer Pictures bought, seld, or 
exchanged Noblemen and gentlemen waited 
upon at their own residences’ To look at 
M: Turpss shop, you would not augur much 
for the mazmtude or value of his stock 1n 
trade A small picture in pauel of a Dutch 
Boor, boosy, as usual, and beatrding a barrel 
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of his beloved beer , this and a big picture of 
some pink angels spiawhim,: mn or rather on, 
an opaque sky, these are yicity nearly all 
that 1 sisible ahove the wite wove bhinds 
which veil the mner penetralia of Mr luarpss 
domreile But, only walk in—arnve well 

dicssed—come, ab ve ul ina carriage—and 
the complamsant the voluble Lurps will show 
you stacks he atembs of pictures He deals 
only in deal masters — He his nothing to 
guy to the n dana ‘There 18 an ongind 
Sebistiinode! Prombo formerly im the Orleans 
oad  thae the Malonna col Lumbmo 
of Rafulle which my Lord fricabric offered 
te ver with golden sovereizns woull he, 
Jurps only acllitto him = There isthe “Pri 

L nt Reposing’ by Salvator Ros. formerly m 
the Boggotaott: Paliec, and smugzled out of 
Rome m an catraondinuy manna Thc 
Prince Cardinal Boggotiotti, Turps tells you, 
had Wecn prohulnted ly the Papal Govern 

ment from selling any of lus pictures but 
bang deeply in debt) and wanting raly 
moncy aadly, he ceded to the importunities 
of the adventurous Turps, who pureh wed the 
Be but hailanothe picture, “St Bartho 

mew flaye | alive, ? punted over the origin al 
fut in distemper With this he trum shantly 
eluded discovary, and, though Saunt Bartho 

lonews ,rcit toe was neatly rubbed out by 
v carclass porter, passed the Custom House 
and the P lice and brought his trewue to 
Fn imd But here 14. a gem of gems, Lurps 4 
uUniost pric less puctuae—v litth old, shabby 
panel, cn whi h you can discover something 
dimly, rescuobbng a mans hevl blinking 
thacuyh a dal brown fog Ina is ru 
Rembrandt  Dhree quater Portrait of the 
Lurgomasta Six y uotced im 1630) Wondau 

ful picture | wonderful ! 

Thave v grou respect for Mi Turps (who 
has a pitty house it Stamf id Fhll inl 
can give you as good a glass of pale sherry 
when he hkcs, as ever you would wish t> 
tiate), but 1 must tell the honest truth 
Jhe Sebastiano dul Piombo was bought at 
Smith’s sdc, hard by, for thice pounds 
seven, abl ‘Turps hnowa no moire who 
painted at, or whue or when it wis punted, 
than the Cham of Tartary does Ihe Boggo 
tiotli Rafaelle wis ‘swop, bemys bartercd 
with httle Mo Isaacs, of Jewin Strat for a 
Wouvermans, a millboard study by Mortimer 
and two glasses of brandy wd water As for 
the fiamons Rembrandt, Lurps, in good sooth, 
had at punted himself on a panel taken from 
& mahogany chest of drawers he picked up 
cheap ata sale He pad Young M Gilp 
(attached to a portrait club, and not too 
proud to paint a sign occ isionally), juat fi- 
tien shillings for it, and a very ee Rem 
biandt, now it 1s tricked up and smoked down, 
it makes, as times 

At the top of Mz Turps's house he has two 
large attics, where, some halfdozen of his 
meiry-inen manufacture pictures to order 
According to the state of the market, and 
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the demand for the works of particular 
punters, so do they turn out counterfeit 
Claudes, Muaillos, Poussins Fra Bartolo- 
meos, Gauidos, Guercinos, Giulio Romanos, 
Tenierses, Ostades, Gerard Dows, and Jan 
Steens If the pictures they forge (a hard 
word but a true one) are on cauvas, they 
ic on complction, carefully limed so 4s 
to resemble old pictures restored, 1f on panel, 
the woud is stained and corroded so 18 to 
denote antiquity Tattle labels of numbers, 
bearing reference to sale catalo.mes are car >- 
fally pasted on and as carefully Aa/f toin off 
vin =Sometimes, the canvas 19 taken oif 
the stictchcr, and rolled backwards, so as to 
give it vcracked appearance , anon the prncl 
is covered with v varnish, wirranted to diy 
in x very network of anc nt-looking cracks 
Then the punting 1s ticked or clobhered 
with lig wore water, and other artful miu 
tures wid varnishes, which give it a clouded 
appeuance Chemicil substincs we pur 
poscly miac | with the eclowis to make them 
tule whites thit dry yellow, ani reds that 
turn krown And then this pictue pamte l 
for the hic of a mechan, 18 ready to be sold 
at x princely price, to any Biitish nobleman 
or gentleman who will buy it Tere lics 
Mi Luipss piofit The price of one picture 
will jav the expenses of his est wblislinent 
for v twelvemonth and leive him heavy in 
piuse besides His victims—well, never nund 
who they ue—pezhaps mostly recruited fiom 
the runks of the vulyar with mcney, who 
purchase fine pictures as a necessary luxury, 
just as they buy fine clothes an] carriages 
anihorses There are magnates of this cl iss 
who wall ibsolutely buy pictures agunst each 
cther, Brown becoming fiintic if Jones 
p2sscss more litians than he docs , Robins n 
tunmimg nech and neck with L[omkims m 
Cliudcs, and beating him cleverly sometimes 
with a Canaletto These competitions do 
good, yuu may belicve me, to Mr Lurps, and 
bing consider ible quantities of grist to his 
null = F20m his extensive collection also ae 
the “origin ul chef Pen es ot ancient masters 
which trom time to time, ae brought to the 
wi tioncer 8 himmer, both in private houses 
andin publi sale 100ms The ‘property ot r 
gentleman, goms ibioad ’ the “collection of 
a nobleman, deceased * “the gallery of an 
eminent amateur, —all these Ma Jurps will 
supply at per dozen, md many score of ha 
brethren in London are ieady tw do the 
same 

Not, by any means, do I wish to inamuate 
that there are no honest picture-dealers, 
and no bond pde picture auctions, in London 
‘Lhere are many—ind there need be some, I 
am sure, to counteract the swarms of those 
which are mockeres, delusions, and snares 

Of the same hindied as Mr Turpa, and 
having his abode m the same congemal 
Cawdor Street, you will find the celebrated 
Mr Glaze, who turns hus attention almost 
entirely to modern pictures. Hus art-manu 
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factures consist of Turners, Ettys, Mulreadies, 
Landseers—in short, of all the favourite 
masters of the English school He has a 
band of artists, who, for stipends, varying 
from a pound to thirty slullings weekly, 
poe counterfeits of the works of ou: 

yal Academicians by the yard o1 mile 
‘Lhese have their sale principally on the Con- 
tinent, where English pictures (notwithstand- 
ing the doubts sometimes expressed by our 
nelghbouis as to whether we can paint at all) 
aie eagerly sought after, and a genuine Land- 
seel 18 a pearl beyond price Occ wionally, 
though very rarely, Mi Glwe buys original 
pa by unknown attists—Snooks of Cleve 
ind dStrcet, perhaps, or Tibbs of Cnencester 
Plie He gives a few shillings tor one— 
rarely half-a-sovergsign ‘Then, iccording to 
the genre, or to some funt anilogy in style 
o1 colour, the name of sume celeb: ited livin 
master 18, without further cexcmony, cLappe 
on the unresisting canves and, w a Mul 
ready, a Webster, or a Creswick, the daub 
gocs forth to the world 

Travelling yet through Cawdor Street, we 
come upon yet a lower srade of trafhckers in 
pictures These ingemous persons devote 
themselves to the wt of picture dealing, nso 
much as it affects pywnbioking ‘Lhey employ 
artists (somctimes—daubers more frequently ) 
to punt pictures, fo. a low but certain price 
These occasioniully they pawn, selling the 
tickets subsequently to the unwiry for wh it 
ever they will fetch, o1, they buy tickcts 
themselves, and remove them from one pawn 
lnuker to anothti, who, m then knavish 
experience, gives a better price for pictures 
“My Uncle,’ however, 1t must be admitted, 
his got 1utber wary lately with respect to 
pictures and picture-pawnes He has been 
“done’ by apparent noblemen driving up to 
his door m carriages and pur, and by the 
footmin bearing a cirefully-veilud picture 
into his private ofhce, and telling him that 
“my Lord” must hive fifty pounds this 
evening He has been surfeited with pic 
tures, new from the cise], punted by neces 
sitous artists mm their extremity, and known 
in the trade as “pot boilers” So that, now, 
ne “would 11the: not” lend you anything on 
a picture, and would prefer some more con- 
vertible article—say a flat 110n, or a pair of 
boots—to all the ‘Litians 0: Rembrandts you 
could bring him 

You might go on travelling up and down 
Cawdor Street for days, and find out some 
fresh proof of the deception and duphcity of 
this picture-dealing business at evuy step 
It makes me melancholy to do so And I 
think sometimes that not a few painters, who 
have had RA appended (and wortluly) to 
their names, and have dined at the tables of 
live Dukes and Duchesses, may have thought 
of their old Cawdor Street days with a sort 
of tremor More than one of them, I will 
be bound, as he soca aeages through Cawdor 
Street, has recogmsed an ancient master, or a 
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modern original, m the panting of which 
he had a hand, and a congderable one, too 
Our own Wilkin, we know, had no othe 
employment for a long time save that of 
counterfertmg Temerses and Ostades, and 
he 13 not the only great punter who has 
done giinding-work for the picture dealers, 
aud who has travelled wearily and so.row- 
fully through Cawdor Street 
Meanwhile, 
The thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman ' 
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“T,1GHT a room with spermaceti,anomt your 
fice with the same substance, and you wall 
sccm to all belolders to have the head of a 
speilin whale upon your shoulders” “ When 
you would have men in the house seem to be 
without heads take ycllow brimstone with 
oil, and put ib in a lamp and light it, and set 
itin the midst amongst men, and you shall 
see a wonder” ‘Lhese are two out of a large 
miss of facts which form a compact body of 
anccatral wisdom = =$They he beats us mn a 
venerable volume, whose grave frontispiece 
w adorned with the portiatures of Alexis, 
Albatus Magnus, Dr Ri ade, Raymond Lully, 
Di Uarvey, Lord Bacon and Di John 
Wechur John Weckir, Doctor m Physic, 
fist compiled the book, and Di R Read 
augmented and ¢nl uged it“ A hhe work 
never before wos in the English tongue” 
It was printed in the year 1661, for Simon 
Miller, at the Stame in St Paul’s Church 
Yuid, wd it 1s entitled, “Inghteen Books of 
the Secrets of Art and Nature, bem the 
Sumuine and Substance of N :turall Philosophy, 
Methodiculy Digested” The book 1s one of 
considerable size and pretension, written by 
wise doctors in the good old time, two hun- 
dred years ago Let us not be conceited and 
harp only on the strings provided to our 
hngcrs in the ninctecnth eee) Por a fuw 
minutes, at least, it will not do us harm to 
get a little scicntific information from our 
ancestors We shill glum, therefore, some 
random facts out of the harvest-held of 
Doctors Mead and Weckir, selecting, of course, 
as most characteristic, those which our fore- 
fathers may call exclusively their own 

The volume opens with scientific informa- 
tion on the subject of Angels and Devils, m 
cluding, of course, the fact that “ Witches 
hill children, and divers cattle, which we find 
by various experience, and by relation of 
others that are worthy to be behevcd But if 

ou will say they are mere delusions of the 
Devil, whereby he makes foolish women mad 
that are entangled by*him, that they believe 
they do those things which neither they nor 
the Devil can do, if we can 80 avoid it, we 
may as well deny anything else, he 1t never so 
evident "—If you deny that, hs may deny 
anything—is a phrase not yet dead Applied 
two hundred yeais ago to the experience 
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eoncerming witches, it has been industa ay 


enivioyed to the present day, and 1s employ 
still on belalf of a grcat many fresh delusions 


Aa for the gentleman, whom truth 18 said to 


ghame, he claimed his distinct chapter in the’ 


minds of old physicians because, w the book 
before us has it he can cause many dise wes, 
of the reasons whcrcof we areignorant Also 
hecandotlis «that being subtile, he can 
cagily piss hrough all puts of the body, 
whieh | cam bind, pull back, or torment 
othe rwis 

Pasi, cn now, a8 we follow the march of 
lil plil sophv, to scercts of the sun und 
mi onoit moy be worth while to understand, 
wou forcfuthers trught that ‘at is cisie to 
wuts it the fortune of everv yeir by the 
xtus, if . man consider twelve minetecn, 
flit, f ur and thirty” Someboly wints to 
huow whit luck he will have in 1853) ct 
him «coder 1841 (twelve years bach) het 
him ousider 1834 (aineteen yours bick) and 
tor the cizht fom thirty, let him | ok bick 
to the yours 1945, 1849, and 182300 Jet him 
rfl cen the nature of hus fortune inc ich of 
thon yours deck up dus old diaries combine 
theta watts and that will Give hum the cho 
rictar of iis faite 111853) Jupiter is some 
how at the bottom cf this, but we are too 
mofon and irnorant to und rstind the 
authors éxplination 

Among sear ts eoncemming fire, wae those 
two fits connected with sparmaced and 
botnatone already stated Ary one living m 
the country whom the crowding f the fies 
may troul 
t hea «ct acrom ds dabe the 
oto odile and mike it up with wax while m 
the sun and make acandle of it and ht at 
wnithe place where frogs ae inl when they 
sec that they wall presently cease crying ’ 
Where crocodile & fat cannot be had, § the tat 
of adolphin will do | Prescriptions dl ound, 
by th usc of which men may appear t> wear 
the h ads of asnes, lie rses, do on to resemble 
dlephanis Phare i arecempt also for miking 
‘a fire light that the house may scem all 
full of serpents s0 Jong as the wick doth 
burn’ but we pus over these pleasint 
methods of illumination, simy ly rom urking 
that ut our wise ancestors wore richt the 
volume now before us would pro nre a udden 
futune to the kaseea of Vauxhall By the 
use of seme dozen kinds of cannm,|y prepared 
limps the Royal Gaadens night in good futh 
be chiom lcd im ita bills wa “acene of en 
chantment At one turn of a walk, all 
visitors would show then heads and ut an 
other, noue, in wother grove they would be 
eliphants, and in another they world look 
ke weels The Rotunda mht bc lighted 
for a divboheal effect, and the Dark Walk 
ununated brifhantly with dolphins — fat, 
funeral oth and Ammat, whos hglt makes 
everybody invisible = This, agun is no bad 
hint for a country tallow-chandicr who sup 
plies hght to the ladies of # solemn village, 
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where be i# annoyed by the neglect of any 
gaieties that would ciate large ordera for 
composite or sperm “ Jo make women resorce 
mughtidy Make candles of the fat of bares, 
aud light them, and let them stand awhile 
in the niddle where women are they will 
not be 8» merry as to dance, yet sometimes 
that falls out also’ 

“Tt is a wonder that some report how that 
the tooth of a badger, or his left foot bound 
to a mans mght arm, will strengthen the 
memory ’ Boys, who have lessons to jea.n, 
may lke to know that fact amd teachers, 
who have idle pupils, must not flog but feed 
them upon messes “ Cresses caten make a 
man fadeatteue > Young ladies, who beheve 
mn then mcestors will thank us for repeatin 
then opimon that the use of a 2imng wluch 
has lan for a certain {ime in a spar.ow 8 nest, 
will procure luve Nor need any ditead the 
penaltica of matrimony simec the man who 
cari with him a hartshern § shall alwaics 
have p we with his wite and als> — the 
heut ct umule qnul earned by the min, and 
th heat of v icmale quul by the woman, 
will caus that no guirrels can ever wise 
bketwe on them’ Phe min who carnes 4 
quails heart in his pocket may face las wife, 
ind never hive t> feel his own he art quailing 
underne ith bis ribs 

Oli Pam. dined probably upon scrpents, 
nef was commonly acperted wpon pills “It 
isku on thet etirs rencw the aze by eating 
serpents 10 th yhamx is 1estore 1] by the 
nest of spi s Shee mikes to burn im Lhe 


of a miht, will dout thess be glid | pelican hath the same virtue, wh se right 
fit of a foot 


fit) putunta hot dung iuft 1 three 
mouths apeheiun will heb red fi nat) Where- 
tre some physiuans with some confections, 
mid of aviper ani hellebore id of some 
t the flesh of thene creaturcs do» promise to 
restore youth and sometimes they doit’ If 
the Zoclogical Soeicty has proper respect for 
mur anc stors, they will not delay to sow a 
hot bel with pelicans’ feet Young shcots 
of pelican would be mu h more yppropriate 
beside the gravel walks than your mere vtze- 
til le pelargomum 
In the way of practice of medicime, we 
moderns say that wmything hke seentific 
principles, on which one can depend have 
only been attamed m= our own lifetime 
Doctors differed, and bumped arimst each 
other, only because all ahke were feeling 
through the dark In our cwn doy there 
hight enough to hecp doctors from differing 
Very grossly ,— gross diff rence springing gene- 
rally more from the want of knowledge m 
an individual than in the profession generally, 
although there is \et a vast deal to be learned 
In the frat century Asclepiades dubbed the 
medical system of Hippocrates, “a cold inedi- 
tation of deith > Under Nero there arose 
a Dr Thesselus, who taught that Nature 
was the guide to follow and obey in all 
diseases , nd, therefore, under his system 
patients were simply to be liberally and rg- 
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ly supphed with everything they fancied 
cents wo the sixteenth century, looked 
for a patient’s symptoms in the stars , so we 
must not be surprised if the “Secrets m 
Physic and Surgery,” published among the 
other secrets in this volume now before us, 
contain odd information Here isa nie cure 
for a quartan ague, wluch might tickle a 
patients stomach sooner than his fincy 
“Seven wig lie of the bed, wrapt in a giev 

ape husk and swallowed down alive before 
fhe ht ’ Another cure 13 cfiected whcn the 
patient cats the parmngs of his nails ind tocs, 
mingled with waa ‘There are many remedies 
agaist the Plague, put thit one which 1s 
recommended as “ The Best Thing against the 
Plaque, 1s for a man to wash jus mouth with 
vinegar and water before he goes out diinking 
also 1 spoonful of the liquor, then to press 
hi» nose and stop his breath, so that “by the 
vapour and steam held in your mouth, the 
brain be moistened Ta the fc Vow, prescrip 
tion we believe entnely ‘for Melancholy 
It 14 no small remedy to cure melincholy, to 
rub your body all over with nettles 

Book Five cont uns secrets for beautifying 
the human body The following receipt 
whi h comes tirst, for giving people a sub 
stantrul | ok, seems t> be somcwhit too 
efhe vious to be often tried = Zo make men 
fat It you mingle with the fat cf a dizud 
salt} ctre ind cummin ant whe it med hens 
fitted with this meat will tc s0 fut, that ach 
that ext of them will ev until they burst 
A di sree of fatness in hens equal to this will 
never be communi ated by cur de.cne ite 
modern asneultursts Bor the han dycs, 
favoured by our forefathers we cannot, how 
ever say much, foxy we must differ im taste 
very dectlcdly  Roapes ue given for cbt up 
ing not only blickh, Lut white han ycllow 
han yet han und Lo mvke your hur sccm 
Gretn > Nob dy mn these days will us 4 
course of the distilled watu of capers to mth 
Ins hin Ixk lke a inewow, and even, if 
apyboly among us, too fastidious ay we now 
are, wantcd yellow han, we d> vo¢ think that 
he would consent to rub into his heal for 
that purpose honey and the yolk of egus 
There are also m this put of the wok some 
ungallint recommendations of substances 
whith + man miy chew w order that, pre 
sently breathing near a lidy » cheek le may 
discolour it, and so detect he: artifice, ut she 
should happcn to be punte!l Among secrets 
for beautitying the body,’ we cannot but 
think this also mdiecative of an old taste 
“Tt you would change the colour of chikhiens 
eyes, you shall do it thus with the ashes 
of the small nut shells, with ol you must 
anoint the forepart of ther head, wz sll 
make the whites of childien’s eyes blacks Do IT 
OFTEN | ° 

Concerning wine, 1¢ 18 worth kaowing that 
to cure a man of drunkenness, you should put 
éela into his wine Delighttul dreams will 
visit the couch of him who has eaten mode- 
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rately, for aupper, of a horse’s tongue, and 
taken balm for salad Thisis “A means to 
make a man sleep sweetly,” which we recom- 
mend to the attention of all restless people, 
who have proper faith in then forefathers 
As we have passed over a good m wy pages, 
and come to the “secrets of asses,’ we ma 

put down, @ propos to nothing, that “If an 
ass have a stone bound to his tail he cannot 
bray” 

The following may be tried in a few months 
by ladics in the country, who rye early ona 
fine spins morning , they may thus eain the 
dehght of exlubiting to then friends one ot 
the prettiest billoon ascents that anybody 
ean conceive ‘ In May, nil an egg shell with 
Miy dew, ind set it mm the hot sun at noon- 
da and the sun will draw at up” 

Lhe sccrcts of gardening, known to ow 
foretithers annihilite all claim in $n Joggph 
Paxton tothe commonest considcration They 
taunsht how to .ct blue roses by maniiung 
with indizo, on green roses by digging verdi- 
w1is ibout the r00ts)— Lhoy taught the whole 
art of pofuming fruit by steeping the secis 
of the future tree im oil of spike, of 1ose- 
witcranlinusk — If, say our ineestory, you 
would have pe uches plams, or cherzie3 without 
wy stone you have culy, when the tice is 4 
twiz to pick ont ull the pith before you sct 
wo fo get your filbert trees to bear you 
fruit all kernel you have only to crack a nut, 
anid sow the kernel only, covercd with a little 
worl And very much more marvellous, im 
the mnals of gudenmg, ws the receipt for 
2g tiing peach tics that bear fruit covered 
with inscriptions “ When you have caten 
the peach, stc p the stonc two o1 three days 
in witer uml open it gently, and take the 
kernel? out of it(/) and write something within 
the shall with i ion Graver whit you ple ase, 
yit not too decp, then wiap Jt me paper and 
sat it, whitevcr you write in the shell, 
Such 
shrewd thinvs mingled with the more ordi- 
nuy khnowled se of our ancestois upon affans 
of garde ume 

It will be secn that fo. many of these 
“facts’ there wis a ‘icason ’? clos at hand 
Our forefathers wore wise enough to hnow 
that everything requued properly accounting 
for = Lhus, for cxumpk, im ‘ the Secrets of 
Metals —“‘ Some rc port that a candle lighted 
of mans fit, unl brought to the place where 
the trcasures arc hid, will dyeove: them with 
the nowe , and when It 1s near theim it will go 
out Lf this be truc, 16 ariseth from sympathy 
for fat is made of blood, and blood 1s the scat 
of the soul and spirits, and both these are 
held by the desire of silver and gold, so long 
as a man lives, and therefore they trouble 
the blood , so here 1s sympathy ' 

If a man would prevent haul from coming 
down, he 1s to wilk about his garden, with a 
erocodile—stuffed of course—and hang 1t up 
in the middle Pieees of the skin of a hip- 
popotamus, wherever they are buried, keep off 
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storms A thunderstorm also can be put to 
rout by firing cannons at it , “for by the force 
of the soun moving tho air, the cahalations 
are driven upward *—(In the same way, the 
plague was said to yicld befure a cannonade ) 
‘Some who observe hail coming on, bring a 
huge looking glass, and obscrve the largeness 
of the aid and by thet remedy,—whether 
objected against, ot despised by it, or it 1s 
displeased with it or whethcr, bemg doublcd, 
it gives wiy to the other, (in some way or 
other onc must find out 1 1¢a80n,) ‘ they sud 
denly turn it off and remove it An owl 
stuck up in the fiel 1s, with his wings spre ad, 
werved algo iw a scirccrow to the tempests 
As lightuinz ¢ nducto: cn ov 100f, 1t was 
thought wise tu put an cyg shell out of which 
a chicken had boon hatched on Ascension day 
Thunderbolt stones were said to sweat during 
aatorm, which was not thuusht + more won 
derful fact, than the perspiration str ammg 
out of glass windows in winter when the 
stove is hot Our ancestcrs wore far to 
wise to be surprised at anything 

Secrets of alchemy, mag: and astrology 


are, of cours, vay profunl wy us over 
thesc and miny mor, un ng sca ts of 
cookery we pause shuddaim, Whipping 


young pigs to death, tc make them tender 
cating, uscd to be quite} ul cnough , and some 
of our own hiddcw devices in the mac vt tr ude 
are evcn now, cquiully revolting, but here we 
muted with a device cf the wis ancest ns 
which may perhays stand at the head ot al 
culinary harors Rememberny that these 
cooks ware also apt at 2 wting mcn, we will 
wniiet this dlustiation on our rendus — Zo 
roust a Goose alite Let it be a duck o1 ,r00s0, 
or some su h hvely aeature but a gorse 15 
beat of all for this purpose , leaving his neck 
pull off all the fe uther from lis body, then 
make a fie round abcut him, not tco wide, 
for that will not roast him = within the place 
set here and there smull pots full of water, 
with salt and honey mixed therewith, and let 
there be dishes sct full of roasted apples, and 
cut in pieces im the dish, and Ict the zoose be 
basted with butte: all over, and ladel to 
make him better mevt, and he may 10st the 
better, put tne toit, do not make too much 
haste, when he begins tv 1018t, walkin, about, 
and striving to fly away , the tne stop» him an, 
and he will fall to drink wate: to quench his 
thirst , this will coo] his heart, and the other 
ea of lus body, and, b this medicament, he 
ooseneth his belly and grows empty And 
when he ronasteth and consumes inwardly, 
always wet his head and heart with a wet 
sponge but when you sxe him run madding 
and stumble, his hea:t wants moisture, take 
him away, set him before your guests, and he 
will ery as you out off any part trom him, and 
will be almost eaten up before he be dead it 
is very pleasant to behold ” 
enerate moderns would most certainly 
be unable to enjoy such hospitality, and would 


be cured as thoroughly of any appetite as if 
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their host had employed another of the secrets 
of ow ancestors “That guests may not eat 
at table, dothis You must have a needle that 
dead people are often sewed up mm their 
winding sheet, and at beginning of supper 
secrotly stick this undcr the table , this will 
hinder the guests from eating, that they will 
rather be weary to sit than desrous to cat 
take it away when you have laughed at them 
awhile 

Take it away, we must say now to the old 
book As we have sud, our specimens diawn 
from an immense mass of the same kind, do 
not represent the sole chaiacter of the volume 
Tt states, also, a very large number of facts, 
confirmed and caplained im the present day, 
being a fur transcript of the average stand ud 
of opimon among lewned doctors upon a 
treat number of things Have we not made 
a little progress since those good old times, 
und would it be a pleasant thing to get them 
bick again? ‘Lo come home to every mans 
bireikfast table, we miy ask the public to 
dicide between the coffee now made, and the 
ec ffee of the good old times In a somewhat 
capensive book, adirssed only to wealthy 
readuis, Drs Reid and Weckir disclose this 
seciét of god coffee, for the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of 1660 — Ihe the berry, put it ma 
tin pudding pan, and when the bread hith 
becn in the oven about hilf an hour, put in 
your cofice , there Ict it stand tall you draw 
your bread , then beat it and sift it, mix 3 
thus fist boyl your water about half wm hour, 
{> every quart of witer put in a spoonful of 
the poudei of coffee, then let it boyl one third 
away, Clear it off from the sctlings, and the 
next day put fresh witer, and so add evuy 
diy fresh wate1, so long as any setlings remain 
Often tryed 
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“ Don't teach your grandmother to such eggs” 
This proverb seems in 1 fair way to become 
obsolete, considering thc extraordinary num- 
be1 of mstinces in which we grandsons have 
improved upon the prictice of our ancestors, 
even in the most homely things—public baths 
and wash houses to wit, cooking utenails, 
tools of gardenmg and husbandry , farm 
utensils, such as the patent churn, &c The 
proverb seems to be denved from the Arabic 
—“ The lamb came to teach its father how to 
feed” 

“Reckoning your chickens before they are 
hatched’ Not only a very agreeable occupa- 
tion, but one that 18 quite imevitable, so long 
as there are sanguine temperaments, specula- 
tors, and calculators—in fact, as long as there 
i8 Hope in the world The unwise part of the 
performance 1s, simply, when no sufficient 
care has been taken to procure sound eggs, 
and to give attention to the hen who 1s 
patiently labouring at the hatching 

“Das Gluck klopft wenigstens enmal an 
Jedes Thur ,” Fortune knocks once, at least, 
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at every man’s door This seems probable, 


though none of the unfortunate can be ex- 
pected to believe it, especially after waiting 
many years, and never hearing the hnock = It 
may be said that ane were asleep at the very 
moment they should have been awake, or, 

thaps, Fortune knocked, but they did not 


now the stranger 

“The pu'put (pul 0 wad haud my frrends 
but xt wad tak the hic to haud my relations” 
True friends are rare, and so far from beg 
confined to a mans family, that it 18 quite as 
uncommon to find one in his small domestic 
circle, a8 in the whole range of society where 
no tics orginally exist, and all has to begin 
from a first meetinz, mtroductory note, or ex- 
traneous circumst ince 

“A fine verse Ike a stream may run through 
a course of ages” (Chinese) And it often 
does so, sweetening the heart, fertilising the 
imagination and purifym.e the mind 

“ The first glance marks the intention of fate” 
(Chinese) Generally , but men must ‘ allow 
for the wind,” besides free will and human 
ener 
" B ostrate thyself before the uuled monkey 
en his day of pouer” (Aribic) Of a simu 
hind from the same source 15 —“ A tyrannic dl 
sultan 1s better than constint bivils 7 One 
would liive said that such a sentiment could 
only hive found fivour in a despotic country, 
enslaved for azes, had we not 1 living cxample 
of the sime opimons and actions before our 
eyes, in a prostrate country, at the present 
moment 

“Do no good, thow shalt not find el” 
(Arabic) Noi good either If the proverb 
18 & keen cut vt gratitude, another vicw of 1t 
shows thit acts of kindness are seldom Jong 
continucd where there 1s no reciprocity 

“Stolen fruits are sueectest’ ‘The imagimy 
tion «nhances the value of a forbiddcn plea 
sure, or objcct desired, and the will is excite 1 
by opposition, or the challenge of a difheulty 
in its wry But it sometimcs happens that 
the swecincsa of the forbidden fruit 18 more 
than matched by the bitterness of the conse 
quences 

“Penny we and pound foolish > The 
majority of people are mstinces of this We 
are full of reason, caution ind carefulness, if 
not economy, in trifles for which we have no 
great desire , but the moment an object stats 
up which really excitcs us, then ll our thrifty 
notions fly to the winds or, perhups, we mahc 
use of a little apologetas sophistry to ou 
selves, whereby it appears that the present 
indulgence in the pound, 1s m rewaid for our 
many previous self-demals m pennies 

“ Duos Ve sequetur lepores, neutrum caput ,” 
he who follows two hares 1s sure to catch 
neither That 1s, if he follows, or tries to fol- 
low, them both at the same time The prac- 
tical wisdom of this proverb ww sufhciently 
obvious Jt 1s very superior to the English 
one of having “too many irons in the fire,” 
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capacious heads for business, m very 
snccrerelly with a number of “zrong in the 
re’ 

“ The nearer the chuich, the farther from 
God” This proverb admits of two construc- 
tions First, that a church being a maternal 
structure of masonry and conventional forms, 
the more strict the observance given to the 
‘letter ’ the further youare from the “spirit ’ 
Secondly thit the closer a hypocrite may take 
shclter under the walls of the church, tho 
futher he is fibm any pure religious feeling 
hither way, we hand the proverb over to be 
settled by the Bunch of Blach Aprons 

“The shortest uay’s the langest hame” 
(Scotch ) Leware how you jump at conclu- 
sions, lest 1t cost you many a fall, or a long 
journey round to recover it 

“Ce qui vient par la flite, sen va par le 
trmbow, ’ thit which coms by the finte, 
tae with the tambourme What 15 gained in 

issipation, is lost in it, o1 what 18 gained in 
one battle, 15 lost by anothe: “Lightly come, 
lightly gone” 

“The wheel of fortune turns swifter than a 
mill whet (Spanish) Good luck obtains a 
more 1 yid result thm industry So does bad 
luck 

‘ One suallou does not make a summer” We 
are but tco r¢ady to accept the first asolated 
sign of success, as a proof of its aggregate 
presence, or forthvommg, whereas, any one 
actual and cntirc success requires & combina- 
tion of fivourable circumstances (with a shai p 
sprinkling of the unfavoutable too, by way of 
spurs and spices), more numeious and mitri- 
cate than coull ever be present, or even seen 
after they had scurred 

“Lesprit est toujours la dupe du caur” 
(Rochefoucault ) Lhe intellect 18 always the 
dupe of the hueut On the contrary, 1¢ 18 not 
guided by it half enough, fur mau s goodness, 
purity, nd wisdom We ac this “duping,” 
as the cynic culls it, in childhood, and 1 18 
more duply to le regretted than any other 
chinge we know, that, as man advances in 
knowlcdze of the world, he ceascs to be a 
child and act upon )is ieclings—but becomes 
avery knowing fcllow, and acts only upon his 
reason, as he considers it, whilc in most cases 
it is only his prejudices ind self intercst, in 
the narrowest sense Happy the man who 
remains, essenti uly, a child , 1f he has at the 
same time a man’s intcllect and experience, 
his “childhood will have a good chance of 
making him a genius 

“Veritas odium part,” truth produces 
hatred No doubt of it, so few can endure to 
hear 1t The imperfections of man, as well 
as the great artihcialities of society, are too 
numerous and entungling to permit so tranch- 
ant a principle to have its full vent without 
constant opposition ‘There is another reason 
for 1 n another Latim proverb— Vinezt 
omni veritas; ’ truth overcomes all things 
There 18, also, no duabt of this, and how vast 


we often see enterpriang men, of a majority of mankind hate by instinct, if 
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with no direct conaciousnrss the conqueror 
of all their falsehoods and worst prejudices 

“Tt never rains, but et pours’? Good luck, 
and il luck, never corn single The news of 
one success is xearcely cool before you heat 
of another ptpm, hot ind, on the contrary, 
if you meet with a nusfortune, the very day 
after it you are pretty surc to hear of another 
Recerve an te which tells you of the break 
ing down of some profttable arrangement, or 
loss of m ney ind by the next post comes a 
Intl whi h you had cxyressly intended ty pry 
wilh the money you have jpust lost 

What proof of penetration rs rt to tell the 

Jour when the clock strides?’ (Chumenc ) Ina 
dicale of those who prophesy after the cvout 

“Ty the connoisseur the smell of salt frsh is 
never fetid’? = (Chincae) — dastes may be 
educated to anything = Nothing is care ¢ 
to the connoisseur 

“Deprived of Ue larmony of the tut and 
quite, of what unjcrtince ox tle deffere ree of 
terfume betueen the luseras and Verualls? 
(Chinese) die Tasers as the am st be wu 
Gful species of mushicom  FLow exqaisit ly 
Chinese is the suggestion cf refined luxury 
and dahic ude discuumimation | Phe p euliarities 
Cf{dehaous perfuines cin only} orightly ap 
pre ritedd by the ad of r mantic inusie 

“Ay pearances are de ertful (Chinese ) 
Onc ois faly snapriscd at) tinding these old 
fanbar proverbs come fiom ame t remote 
places and times The thove ene ts accom 
panid an China by a ditthe om taphivsical 
comment, which is deh to asly Chinese On 
(pening my eyes Losec very well that he is 
ret me But, on starting fiom sleep the 
qucstion 18 often ashe 1, Whoam Tomyself? ? 

One bgt makes many’ A jyoculu tellow 

once tad a bet that he would wsonble a dare 
crowd im the streets of London im ton minutes 
who should all give at nothing ind inquie 
cirnestly about it Accordingly he stopped 
uliuptly an Holborn and poimted with one 
finger yust over a chamiucy yot, following the 
tip of tins huger with his cyes, most mtenths 
Jn the course of five minutes he had set a 
dozen people looking m the same diection, 
and these dozen acting upon the iinds of} 
passers by, produced a crowd of fifty or nrxty 
people within five mimutes mor, all looking 
up, and Be ai: of cach othe: what it wis 
The same thing applics in politics, in htera 
ture, m the fine arty, mm trade, in fishion 
But does the converse hold? Dots oue wise 
man make many? Certunly not, but his 
influence 18 yrctty sure at some time v2 other, 
to render many kg foolish than they othet- 
wise would be, and to sow the sceds of future 
wisdom in a few 

“ Hab’ auf Dene Canse Acht, wenn der 
Fuchs den Pfarrer macht,” when the fox 
turus preacher, take care of your geese Moat 

eople would do this, but the dithculty 2s to 

now the fox tm hia various disguises He is 
seldom found out till too late 

* Burds of a feather flock together” This ia 
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another version of “Show me yout company, 
and I°ll tell you what you are” <A certan 
man of genius being introduced toa beta 
lady, said to her, “ Shall we dispense with 
ceremony, and understand each other st 
one?” “By all means’ replicd the lady 
“Well, then,’ said he, “who are jour phi- 
losophers ind puets 7° 

‘ dé vs the last feather that breaks the canel’s 
buch” (Arab) How often do we sce an 
oppressive ccnduct continued to the utmost 
extent, only gust short cf the List feather, 
40 that when the poor diudg« dies, no one 
can say he was killed by the last fe ither His 
oppressor simply says he was worn out 
History, both moent and modern, displays 
stuthimg examples of this, the laat feather, 
however im these cises, breaking the bach of 
th poople s cntarance ind sometimes break 
in, the bach of the tyr uny that ovearlorded 
them Phe proverb of £ Do not serload the 
willing hore, as of the sume f nity % the 
’beve, and may be reyarde Las a piclimimary 
cantion 

Acllom mrayrum ingenium ine ria turd 

demeatit (Server) No great genius with 
ont a certam devree cf madnesa J hin 19 yust 
the hind of saying which plcases cominon- 
place pecple, who thus escape the uneasy 
sense Which superiority so often a1v¢9 to self 
love | That an intense devotion to some 
special development, and the predominance of 
certain #pecial ficulties tre upt to produce 
conespond ny chuactemsdcs mt the individu d, 
pitta and, perhepsimevitible, and an this 
hcnNe We suppose that ve certam (oF Tithe, 
in uncertain) destce of what ordn uy people 
mastook for madness was cahabite L by Homer 
and Shakspearc Michael Angelo und Rem- 
brandt Bacon and Goethe, but it does not 
yppeuin ther works We prefer: a better 
te tu—snspir ition 
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I wave an eccentric friend, whom I meet 
occ sionally He cannot be sud to have an 
inquuing turn of mind, or usually to busy 
himeclf with the science of industrial economy. 
Babbage 18 an unknown writer to him, and 
he hw not yet contrived to “get up any 
mtcrest in the recent Re ports on lie: Majesty's 
Customs In fact, [should not be surprised if 
he never opened the mteresting volumes in 
question He 1s a man with an active nund, 
nevertheless , but this activity 1s expended, as 
8 Lule, in eccentric ee He has one cun- 
fumed antipathy—he hates a purpose Since 
he heard that I had written a paper on the 
wrongs of factory children, he has treated me 
with marked coolness Yet he is a man with 
an exeellent heart Let me at once give the 
hey to his character Most people have one 
semous object m hfe, therefore be 1s opposed 
to all serious obyecte Lately, I met lnm 
walking briskly on his way homeward, and I 
consented to accompany him Suddenly, he 
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remembered that he must make a call before 
he entered his chambers. 

This call led us out of a great thoroughfare, 
throngh two or three narrow and dark streets 
to the door of a dingy house As we paused 
on the threshold, my companion ashed me 1f 
I had eve: seen a tobacco- pipe manutactory 
1 expressed my mexpenence, and having 
been cautioned against sermons on what 1 was 
about to see, followed my eccentric friend 
down a dark passage, which termimated im a 
very dirty and a very dark warehous. A 
fuw samples of tobacco pipes lay upon a 
counter, and one side of the warehouse was 
skirted with drawers full of yards of clay” 
—my eccentri. friends ordimary expression 
when alluding to his pipes In a diark couner, 
a strous min was savagely punching huge 
blocks of clay with a heavy woodenlw in 
another corner lay a huge pile of cliy | locks 
in the rough statc—ipparently 1 heip of dirt 
of httle usc to anvboly A mild woman—the 
wife of the minufacturer—showed us about 
with acheerful manner My fricud who took 
an cvidtnt interest in all the processes we 
witnesse ] still contiived to mountain his 
cocentric habit, by continually cxpicssing his 
unconcern As we looked at the shilful action 
of the woikmens fingers my fir nd alle wed 
that th y pliyel th fillle well Lut vliel 
that they coull ¢ // play the fildle How 
ever, Llett him t 4» usue is cocontne way 
and wan lered about with unferzned currosity 

Turning fiom the musculir fel) w who was 
beating the rouzh clay with the wo» len bat, 
und muistening it, that 1t micht yield to the 
pressure of the mould I sud lenly sw a black 
zaping mouth cefore me that seemed t» be 
in the agony of swallowing a densc stack of 
tobaccv pipes this, 1 learned was the piye 
kiln the pipes were arranged in exact b ws 
und in vist quintities Ll ventured t» express 
my astonishment at the number cf pipes in 
the cap xcizus kiln, whereupon the cliy be vter 
paused fiom his labow, and with a smile that 
«expressed pity for my ignor ance, declarcd that 
there was a mere hindtul on the premix s 

“There are a few still up there, he added, 
pointing to the roof of the warchouse 

I followed the dnection of his finger, and 
aiaw above me a roof of tobicco pipes piled 
in regular rows on brachets Lhe number 
wppeared incalculable, but the clay be uter 
contemptuously pionounced it insignificant 
He informed me that I might sec “a f w 
more,’ if I would have the goo [ness to go up 
stairs My eccentric friend vowed that the 
trouble was excessive—that our busincss was 
with the pipes when they had tobscco in 
them, and not with the people who mde 
them, and, as he remarked (having had a 

lary altercation with the manu 

facturer s wife), who took particular care to 
& remunerative price for them But 

he mounted the stairs, in spite of his objec 
toxs, and followed me into the room where 
the battered clay of the beater below was 
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undergoing other processes Here and there 
men seemed to be printing off pipes—the 
action of their arms, ind the movcment of 
their presses neaaly resembling those of hand- 
printing A pale woman sat in the centre of 
the room with a counter before her and two 


or three delicate tools, but we went } ast her 


at once to the man who hid a moun! of soft 
srey clay befne Imm He was working 
wwhly He fist seized two lumps ot clay, 
each of the werage maze of an apple and 
having carclessly kneaded them with his 
finzers seemed t) throw them contemptuously 
upon the boaid befne them Shen, with the 
pums of his hand he rolled them sharply out 
on the board leaving one cnd of eich lump 
very thick and pi ducing iltozether two clay 
tadpoles of a large swe These he took up, 
and placed with othcrs in a row, all pressed 
ani sticking tosether ‘Lhe apparent uncon- 
cern and indiff rence with which the entire 
operiiion was perfumed struck us part 
culurly When we hil sufherently noticed 
the miunufxture of gigantic talpoles we 
crossed the room to an opposite beuch where 
& man was woikins oak Here we f und 
a confused heap of clay tadpoles ready to 
b oiun thiongh wd bunt into seem 
pipes 

We witched the operations of the 5 cond 
skilled Ivbowier with intense intercst — Einst, 
with a weary ut he took up » bundle of 
limp clay tadpoles and threw thom down cl se 
beside him Le then took a fine steel 102 in 
his left hand and seizing a tadpole drew its 
lonz slender tail on to the rod thie yperation 
was so dcxterously pert rmed thit the 101 
never protiudel the least te the 11 1t or to 
the left but was kept by the fe tcu h cf the 
riht hand fing rs, exxtlyin the centre of the 
tube The spittel truly ole was then Jail flat 
m the lower half of the mctal pipe aaould 
the upper part was pulle 1 down cver it, and 
then picssed On hifting the mould from the 
press the workman quickly cut way the 
superfluous cliy that stood up beyond the 
bowl, opencd the mould and disclosed to the 
undiszuised adnuration even of my eccentric 
friend, the gracctul flow of his usual ‘yard 
of clay’ But it was not yet reidy for 
smoking , very far from 14 

It was still a damp leaden grey pipe, with 
two broad scams of cliy projecting from it 
throuzhout its entuc length It was ragged 
too On these deficiencies my frend began 
to offer a tuw pungent remarks, when the 
workman intcirupted him hy pointing towards 
an industrious woman, who seemed to be in a 
desperate hurry, yet she was not at all ex- 
cited My fricnd suggested that »team must 
be circulating in her mmble fingers, ngtead 
of blood She smiled at the plcasantry, and 
suid meekly enough, that it was custom She 
was as clums at should be when she eee 
—but long, fone days of expericnce —there, 
sitting betore that board, aud cutting inces- 
santly those seams that curl ao neatly off the 
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rough pipes, give that dexterity, and it is 
well, perhaps severely, paid for. The work- 
woman Wears & serious, dull face generally. It 
struck me, as I watched the repetition of her 
movements, that in their dreadful monotony 
there must be a deadening influence upon the 
mind and heart. I even thought that she 
must find it a relief now and then to break a 

ipe, or drop one of the glistening steel rods. 
Frost, she took up one of the rough pipes, and 
with a sharp steel instrament, smoothed all 
the rough clay about the bowl. Then she 
smoothed the stem with a flat instrument— 
then she cut the mouth-piece even. Having 
thus rapidly travelled over the moulder’s 
work, she withdrew the fine steel rod from the 
tube, blew down the pipe to assure hervelf that 
the air passed from the bowl to the mouth- 
piewe, and then carefully added it to a row, 
placed upon # frame beside her. The finished 
pipe was hardly deposited in its place before 
another was in her hands, aud in rapid process 
towards completion. 

A roaring fire crackled in the grate, and 
the heat of the atmosphere was oppres- 
sive. Above were more endless rows and 
galleries of pipes, waiting to be baked, and in 
a fair way, 1 thought, of undergoing that 


rocess where they lay. 1 could hear the dull, , 
1eavy sounds of the clay-beater’s weapon be-_ 
low, and in the reom the inceasant click of. 


the closing moulds. The workmen were 
proud to show their dexterity, as they well 
i be. Our friend in the farther corner, 
as he talked pleasantly to us on various sub- 
jects, still carelessly made his clay tadpoles ; 
the woman never paused from her rapid work 
when she exchanged occasional sentences with 
a boy who stood near her; and the wife of 
the manufacturer surveyed the busy scene 
with sparkling eyes. 

[thought once or twice of the damp clay 
atreaming about these workpeople; and of 
the hard, stern work going on to provide re- 
eeptacles for lazy men’s tobacco. Pipe-clay 
seemed to force itself everywhere ; about the 
rafters, on the benches, on the floor, in the 
walls, My friend’s curiosity was soon satisfied ; 
for his anxiety to avoid contact with the raw 
material of his favourite manufactured article, 
drove every other consideration from his mind. 
lie vowed that he did not wish to appear in 
the streets of London in the guise of a miller 
—that, generally, he preferred a black coat to 
a piebald one, and that not being a military 
man, the less pipe-clay he took away in the nap 
of his clothes, the better. But I had one or 
two questions to put to the tadpole-maker ;— 
u0¢ with the view, as my friend stoutly as- 


serted, of writing a sermon, but perhaps 
"gross of “yards of clay ;” “a perfect picture,” 


with an object sufficiently laudable. 1 learned 


that a workman, “keeping to it” twelve 


hours, can make “four gross and a half” of 


fact; and, forthwith, be 


pipes per day. serious, nimble-fingered woman we 
My friend was struck with this astonishing ; 

to prove from: 

this assertion that he ought to have the half-. 
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ross he wanted at a very low price indeed. 
t was only when the workman paused, for 
the first time, from his work to discuss the 
beauties of various pipes, that my friend felt 
himself quite at home in the manufactory. 
Hereupon, the workman placed a variety of 
pipes in juxta-position, and began to talk of 
their relative excellencies and beauties with 
the tact of an artist. This man was not 
without a shrewd sense of art; he had his 
ideal of a tobacco-pipe, us the political 
dreamer has his ideal of a model state, or a 
sculptor of his ideal beauty. He had shrewd 
unanswerable reasons for a certain roundness 
in the bowl; his eye wandered critically 
down the graceful bend of the tube, and his 
hand cated nicely the finish of the surface. 
His skill lay, certainly, only in the manu- 
facture of tobacco-pipes ; but, still, herein 
his mind was active, and his taste was cul- 
tivated, 

“What would become of you if smoking 
were put down by Act of Parliament?” my 
friend asked, with a sarcastic air. But the 
man was a match even for the practised 
eccentricity of my companion. 

“Why, sir,” said the man, “most likely more 
snuff would be consumed instead, and I should 
shut up the kiln, und take to making snuff- 
boxes.” 

My friend was silenced ; and, as we walked 
away froin the manufactory, down the dark 
narrow streets, he allowed, in a whisper, that 
there was wisdom in the pipemaker’s answer. 
And then he began to make calculations as 
to how many people flourish in every country 
on the bad habits and vices of their fellow- 
citizens. He wove a chain of terrible length, 
to show how many men were interested in 
the drunkenness of the country. A man reeled 
past us in the imbecile, singing stage of the 
vice. “That man,” said my eccentric friend, 
“has done the state some service to-night. 
He has been helping to swell the Eacise 
returns ; presently he will create a disturb- 
ance ; a policeman will gallantly walk him off 
to the station-house, and be promoted ; his 
hat will be broken, to the great advantage of 
a hatter; his shirt front will be torn, to the 
benefit of some poor, lone sempstress; and 
there, he has broken his yard of clay, to the 
advantage of the manufactory we have just 
left. Delirium tremens will come at last ; 
and with it a surgeon ; and, with the surgeon, 
herbs which are now growing under the 
burning heat of Indian skies.” Thus my 
eccentric friend ran on, and I did not in- 
terrupt him; for, in his words, I detected 
sparks of light that led us merrily forward to 
our jeurney’s end, where we found half-a- 


according to my friend,—lying, all white as 
snow before us, trimmed, I knew, by the 
Been 
at her work. And she is at it now, still 
atin the seams off, and blowing down the 
tu ! 
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A very old friend of mine, and—according 
to the best sense of the word—one of the most 
respectable men with whom I have the plea- 
sure of on acquaintance, is Mr. Richard 
Delver. Mr. Delver is excelled by no man in 
his parish in the digging of a sewer, or dis- 
secting out the gas-pipes of a district. Maggie, 
his wite, has three little boys, to whom she 
used to pay such motherly attention, that 
their experience in puddles was inferior to 
that of all the other children in their neigh- 
bourhoad. All the money that he earned, 
except the value of a little beer, used to be 
duly brought by Afr. Delver for deposit in 
the household purse ; and Maggie was to him 
a prudent Chancellor of the Eachequer. 
Nevertheless, there were no shillings to spare, 
and in bad weather there was always debt 
contracted at the greengrocer’s, to be paid off 
when the season mended. 

Mr. Delver and his wife had never been 
indebted to their parish for assistance ; but 
they both looned with a misgiving and a sense 
of awe at the relieving ofhcer whenever hie 
went by. Dick might fall sick, or age would 
come, and with age loss of independence. 

One day, about a twelvemonth since, Dick, 
on his way to work, met the two sons of 
Widow Broad, in charge of apohceman. Jack 
Broad had been a coalheaver, a steady man, 
and Dick had very lately been a mourner at 
his funeral. He left no will, nor money to 
dispose of ; and his wife, compelled to labour 
for the children’s bread, had not the necessary 
leisure left to keep them out of evil company. 
Dick’s heart ached for the little Broads, and 
then his head turned to the little Delvers, and 
his fancy painted his own Maggie left without 
him, after he had been suffocated in a foul 
drain—which might occur ; as a similar fate 
had occurred, not long ago, to one of his 
xequaintance. “I wish that I could see my 
way before me,” Dick Legan to ponder to 
himself; and in the like spirit pondered 
sapere with him, when he told her that the 
little Broads were sent to prison. While 
their thoughts were painfully excited in this 
manner, atriend of theirs, who was about to 
emigrate, infused into their minds, by his 
hopeful talk, a wish to follow his example. 

ery soon after this wish was formed, Dick 
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was a truant from his work one day. He was 
off to Park Street, Westminster, to see the 
Enigration Commissioners, 

If red tape were a plant, the Park Street 
office would carry off a medal at a flower 
show. Dick, who is a rough-looking fellow, 
had considerable difficulty—to begin with—in 
passing the porter. He waited a whole morn- 
ing patiently, and then he saw a clerk, who 
asked two or three questions, in a way that 
made him feel very uncomfortable, then gave 
him a paper to fill up, and said “Call again.” 

The vaper—as My, Delver said to me, while 
telling his own story, (he was then sitting on 
the trough of the pump, in my back-yard, where 
he was engaged upon a little pas-pipe business), 
—wis a puzzler. 

‘There was one question in it that he did 
not like putting to his Maggie at all; aud 
then, as to the certificate of baptism, why, he 
did not exactly know where he was born ; it 
was in some village in the north, when his 
parents were tramping for work. A general 
consultation of the whole cout could not hel 
Dick ont of his difheulty ; even the cobbler, 
who was the leading politician, pronounced it 
a Government mystification. 

Diek went up again to Park Street, and 
spent another day there, but his turn did 
not come. This was expensive ; the two days 
cost him six shillings worth of wages. But 
he had courage enough to try his fortune a 
third time, ahd after waiting from ten in the 
morning until ouly half-past two, he was at 
length ushered into the awful presence of the 
Board, 

Was he an agricultural labourer? No. 
Nor a gardener? No; just a town labourer ; 
never saw a plough in his life; was married ; 
had three cual children; youngest three 
year old.— Was he going to work for wages ? 
Of course he was, but not longer than he 
could help ; hoped to get hold of a bit of Jand 
(according as he was told) in a few years. 
After a little consultation, Dick was informed 
that he was not considered suitable. 

This adventure rather damped him; still, 
like most people who have only one idea at a 
time and who hold that stubbornly, he con- 
tinued to spell out or attend to Ph ithoney | 
about emigration, until one Sunday he re 
in the weekly newspaper about a Mrs. 
Chisholm, who was willing to see poor people 
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of an evemng Accordingly, one Monday 
evening, after his wife had made hun tidy to 


her heart’s content, Dick walked off, with: 


Maggie on his *arm, to Charlton Crescent, 
Islington 

There, not a surly porter, but an old 
woman of a homely y+ ance, epee the 
door, and directed lum up a remarkably nar- 
ruw paasage into a small room fitted hke a 
school, with benches and a tier of broad 
shelves yn one corner, which he waa told 
furmed an cract copy of the baths or beds 
on bon] Mis Chisholins slips Dick was 
carly, cnly a few people hid assembled , 


he got into conversation with Ins neihbour, | sure 


a pole thin young man who was cmigrating 
{> le a shepherd beciure he was not able to 


+tund the work of a white-lead fictory He: lsson twice a week ever since 
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There was someth sbout the lady’s 
way—continued Mr Delver, as he told me 
his story—that made my wife nudge m 
and we pniled out a couple of shillmgs, an 
put down ow names. Bless your heart, sir, 
I’ve been a diffrent man ever since Says 
the lady to me, “ You need not waste any 
time while you’re staying until you can 
pay the money You ean learn to wiite and 
tu measure your own work Win you go 
digging wells in Australia, you will find it a 
capital thing to be able to make out your 
own billand measure your own woth Thee’s 
a man upstairs that will teach you, Im 
We all help eich othe: im this Sovety ” 
fo she calls him down (he sg an engimeci) by 
the name of Jiler,—and he has given me a 
Besides 


had read « great deal in books and told; which, my Magee has made shirts for him, 


Dick all about Australia 


in the mean time becn chatting with a stout, | 


comfoltable widow woman, with a rosy 
daughtcr of fitteen These wer going cut to 
jon the widows son who had been five years 
fone, and had sent home twenty 7 ounds to pay 
their passage Prexcntly, the procecdings were 


commmenecd by Mis Chisholm who read a few: 


hitters from Austraha, and thon auswered 


reveral questions put by the company A_ 


tentleman, who seemed to know ull about 
it, then gave a short plun account of the 
colony Dick Dalver found himsdf among 
n roomful of pecple, all cf his own mind, 
nome of his own sort miny about to 
ee relutions , and m the comse cf an heur 
ye lentned more about canigratton und Aus- 
tralia from conversation and real Ictters, than 
he could have Jearned in any other way ma 
twelve month 

After the mecting wis over and when the 
people had s {tled all then private business 
among themsclves (of which they seemed to 
have a gieat deal), Dick went down staus 
with his wite, and ».w the lady hersclf 


He told her he had made up his mind to go, : 


and that he thought of asking the pazsh to 
give lum some assistance ‘ ‘Lhe parish!’ 
sud the lady, “pray, how tall are you?” 
‘ Why, six foot and anmh —“ And what de 
you weigh?” § Why,abcut thiteen stone” 
— “I suppose you could work it a pinch, for a 
day and a mght too, if you were well paid ?” 
“Well, 1 have done 1t afore now ’—“ And you 
could fight a bit, I suppose, if 16 were needed 2’ 
“ Well, I ant one for quarielling, but I can 
stand up for myself 4 anybody gives me 
anythink onpleasant, I grve 1t of him bach’ 

‘ Well,” sani the lady, “a stout, hard- 
workmmy man lke you, who can earn from 
sixteen to twenty-four shillings a-week, ought 
ty be ashamed to count upon the poor rates 
It you really want to emigrate, you must put 
by arphees! every » until sig have 
enough to pay the nroney at the 
last you should be hart by a few pounds, pei~ 
hape the Society will lend them you , but hrst 
gee what you can do.for youraelt ” 


Mrs Jver hadi and secn to his things, for he s a bachelor, 


and his swectheart is m service Ive a 
mattur cf eight pound Jad by, now and can 
pay five shillings a weck most works , and I 
cn te cipher pretty well Bless you, T ma 
diffrent man! The reheving ofncer the othe 
doy, stucd and looked hick when he passed 
mc Oh! said I to mysclt, you muy look It’s 
me No more touching of hits J can look 
straight yn the fice of any main So, thanks, 
Tsay to Mis Chisholm ! 
Vhis name 18 in very iny humble homes 
n household word Lit us hnow new, 2 hittle 
more cf the Souty with whoch it is honorably 
connected 
Youndcd, ox rathcr biousht bcfore the 
Tnglish wild, in May, 1850 it has 50 fu 
acquired the confidence of the cmgratng 
classcs of the working order that tw. thou- 
sand have become members of 1f, 7 «ing from 
one shilling and siapence to ten shillm.s 
aweek ‘Lhe first ship, the Stuns Castle, 
was despatched on the 26th September, 1800 
It contuned two hundied and thirty three 
pissengers, uaong whieh there were ten wives 
going to husbands, and twenty cluldicn tra- 
vellng to parents ‘Lhe two hundied and 
thuty three persons paid by mstalments, to 
ward then own passige one thousand fou 
hundred and three pounds , and some of them 
received loans, viryinzg fiom one t> six 
pounds ‘The Bhundell sailed with two hundied 
and sixty passengers who paid one thousand 
nine hundred and forty two pounds, and re- 
cuved loins of from one to fom pounds per 
head ‘Lhe Atheman sailed with two hundied 
and sixty eight passengers, who paid two 
thousand and ninety-two pounds, and received 
an average loan of two pounds per heid The 
Manmer sailed on the 26th kebruary, with 
about two hondred and eighty pussengers 
These emigrants have been collected by the 
exertions of a lady, hving ima small house, 
rented at some thirty pounds a-year, nm an 
obscure street, at Taunton with one pas 
clerk, and one old woman, at four shillings 
a-week, to open the door, The letters, in 
anewer to the inquimes of emmgrants, have 
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cost about one pound a-weck for minety 
weeks , on the last week of January, eighty 
lutters were recerved ma dav ‘The whole 
cxpenses including four public mectings, 
ani twenty four group meetings—have been 
under three hundred pounds 
This success—founded on such small pecn- 
niary nicans—is due neither to chance noi to 
patronage It has been attaimed, im spite of 
reat opposition, by working the following 
Setails of a plan, the result of lon, experience 
very Monday evemng at tijht oclock,a 
“Group Meeting ’ 18 held, which persons who 
are interested person uly in the question of 
emigration may attend ‘This mectiny is a 
real conversa.tone, there ae almost Iwiys 
some persons present who have rel tions in 
Austrilii, with whoin they are in conespou 
dence the stiansers get into convers wtion 
with the older members , letters from Aus 
thaliy we hiunded 10un], the wives establish 
cont lence , and, in an casy numer, 2 sre at 
dei of useful information 15) exchunzed 
The f rmal part cf the business consists m 
the revdime of any new resulations $m ieports 
of progress concerning a new ship, im the 
intr lucticn of new membeis to the .roups 
and im aftlording in ov conversational tcne 
anv} tactical information necde 1 Sometimes 
Australians attend A miu who went cut 
18 4 ]ibourer and has ietuancd rich enough 
to tuke back with him sume tel rticns, ives 
the result of his cxpetiem , Ot Some coin 
pttent person gives t cudid account of the 
pleasures ud pains of wm cmigriuts hfe 
A stranze1, who afler this mectinz my 
deste to joi, enters his name, and full de 
seription of family, trade «wd yo forth, 
in. sinall ofhce below stating what sum 
he cm attord to pay weekly, he piciluces 
1 certificate of character, and pays vu shullimys 
registration fee 
t> the next meeting as 
jom a group 
than thice fimiles, or more than ei ,ht 
Before « stranger can be admuttcd into a 
roup, he inust satiofy the members of 1¢ that 
he 1% 1n morals and temper, a desuable asso 
ciate The heads of gioups make these in 
quirics for themselves in works’ ops, clubs, 
aud other sources of impartial mformation 
Each group undertikes to act for the pro- 
tection of such number of single guis and 
young children as may be assigned to it, and 
enters mto a solenm pledge to this purport , 
ana also undertakes jointly to pay a fine of 
ten shillings for cach defaulter On an ap- 


u candidate to 


pomted day the husbands in each group 
meet and produce their marriage certificates , 
after which they proceed to settle, by lot or: 
otherwise, the turn in which each man shall 


act as captain of the mess on bard ship each 
arp: = duty on himself for a fixed number 
of wee 


The men of the groups alao elect, each, one to | 
One of 


form three committees on board abip 
these 1» the “Mess Committee,” which under- 
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He then presents hitnsclt’ 


A. gioup cons sts of not less, 
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takes to see that the provisions are o* the 
weight and quality provided by the Souety, 
and to represent ma icsjectful manner any 
cause of complaiut to the ( aptam or Suz geon 
This committee also arbitrate, in case of 2 
dispute among the emigi uty thumeelves, 
‘Lhe other two commuittucs in this tio, are 
une for the department of Instruction, and 
the othe: ot Public Amusement 

Ihe Monday mght Group Mecim.s enable 
all these persons to become acquaimtcd with 
each other , they go on board slip a body of 
putners, an tive and compact assuci ition 

Many important and economical arrange 
ments have been made at these Group Meet 
Ings On one occwion, three funtlies living 
in thice separate loljings wrrecd to take 
. smull house between them for the sx 
months that would el apse until the y emigrated, 
By this arrangement they cf course made a 
considerable saving, afiiarwarls, when im 
them new house they wuiwged that one 
mother should sty woh me ind look after 
ul the clildaen, while the othe: two went 
out t» wish and char 

A tailor, a shouniker, wd a cupenter 
benefited tt once themselves ind a numbcr of 
groups, by making chicsts, buots umd clothes, 
on shore and on bow, at very 1 wonrble 
rites So tar, the business of the Association 
ws chufly donc by the cuugrants themsclves 
When about tw> hundicd mdividuds have 
pad, im wechly metilincnts, two thirds of the 
Ps ige moncy, the Society has to consider to 
Whom ud to what amount it wall adv uice 
loans = Lhe Society has never had, dmiing the 
two ycars of 118 CAistemcc, moe thin two 
thousand pounds at ity disposal lt his never 
buen + fashionable Soucty, ilthoush i has 
recetved the counten mce wud ud of the active 
philanthacyy of such ien as the Lasl of 
Shiftesbury and Mr Sidney Lerbert, und of 
a thorough man of business, Mr didd Pratt 
fhe loans, which ucve: cacced onc thud of 
the passage moncy, we for two years, and 
are charged with a fee of ten shullings, 
paysble in the list istalmcnt, m lieu of 
interest  Lhese loans are only ade to 
ea capable of carmmg then own living 
ythe libour of thar bands She emngrants 
sent out by the first ves] have already 
begun to repay thor lows, those settled in 
or neat Ade P ude hiving eummenced repaying 
by weekly inst ulmcnts 

After the distribution of the loans 1s settled, 
the next business 18 the hiring of a ship to 
inake the voyage to Australia The Society 
requires a ship of the best description or, as 
it is termed techmeally, A 1, on Lloyds 
Fix gister It gives ten per cent more space 
to the passengers than the Government 
Emigration ships Jt supplies provisions of 
a superior quality It permis the emigrant 
to have in store, for use 10 jouer up the 
country, any eel which he may not have 
consumed ‘This, on an average, will amount 
to from fifteen to twenty-one days’ provisions 
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of salt meat, and flour, or bisemt, with other 
comforts To secure to the emizrant his due 
allowance, a system of chucks, or tickets, cor- 
responding to ea@h week's allow ince, has been 
ints oduce 

The whole ship is at the disposal of the 
emigrants, all arc on an equality, there 1s 
no sacred quarter deck All the berths are 
enclosed within d ors with fixed Venctian 
bhnds , each fanily, in fact, having its httle 
closet to slkep im In Government ships, 
husbands wives, and children siccp publicly 
moopen berths — auprovements m ventilation 
and the supply of water are important 
featur 4 of AN urrangements in fact, each 
ship i4 su improvement on the list, becwure 
cxpouienee leads slowly to the production 
of a model system of ship fillimg and vie 
tualling 

Phe career of the orianator of this plan, 
03 a Coloniser, may be bricfly told In 1839 40, 
rhe arrived in Sydnucy trom India with her 
husband, a cuptain m the Moidias Native 
Infantry, on sick Ic we and with her children 

At that time the discontinuance of trans 
portation and the manumussion by lapse of 
tin of assigned prisonais hid rendered it 
meceseary for the pistoril proprietors, or 
“aquittern,” to replice the wopad prisoners 
by paul enng: unta on frecd men Tt wis an 
epoch of rapid transition from slive Jibour 
to fice labour =F mploycis who hid been 
accustomed to cxcrcive almost uncontrolled 
authority over servants tu whom they pud 
no wages, or a mec voluntary taifle, and 
whose cventual hberty depended on then 
misfors acports, were feveuishly inpaticnt 
when obliged to deal with free servants, who 
clumed to make contracts for food and wages, 
and to enforce them, survants who could 
leato a master with whom they were not 
coutcnt, and whom no magistrate could order 
to ln flogged Even before the abolition of 
assignment, the rapid increase of flocks and 
bards had caused a cry for libour This 
change, and the land speculations mentioned in 
“Thiee Epochs of Colonisation, ’ 1aised wages 
to famine price Under the excitement of 
these hugh wiges, the lage sums obtained 
from the sale of land were devoted to the 
importation of emigrants on what wis called 
the Bounty System The Crimping System 
would have bien a better tam Parts m 
England, Theland, and Scotland, by employmg 
agenta, and pubhshing hind bills after the 
model of Mr Recrmtmg Sergeant Kite, col 
lected ship loads of emigrants These on 
Janding m Sydney had to pass the examina 
tion of a board, and for each that passed, the 
shippers were to receive a bounty of some 
twenty pounds The result was organised 


fraud, perjury, cruelty, and bribery Great: 
numbers of unsuitable persons were mtro-. 
duced, and the female emigrants included the 


refuse of our seaport towns The treatment 
of the emigrants on board ship was often 
shameful, and in the hghest degree immoral 
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The whole system, from begmning to the end, 
festered with abuses 
The emigrants began to arrive in fleets 
just at a tume when the wealthy classes were 
sufffring from their imprudent land specu- 
lations The Governor desired to worry the 
squatters into buying land—the squatters 
wished to worry the Governor, and drive 
down wages to an European level The slave- 
owncr feeling was still strong 1n all 
Syduey wis filled with emigrants unhned, 
especially young women, mauy of them atout 
guls unfitted fur town life, though invaluable 
in the country and very suitable to be the 
wives of shephcrds and stockmen There 
were also a number of young women of edu- 
cation, who, without some care and traimng,. 
were ht for neither town service noi country 
work A great number of mechanics were 
cmployed on Government wages m executing 
Government work —of course, a fictitious 
labou test Large familics were lodged im 
tnts drawing Government rations, and ex— 
tremely well contentcd to do nothing 
Mis Chisholm, from the tame of her arrival, 
hid been busy in teaching the most willing 
und ignoant of the uncmployed emign wnts 
how to help themselves Lhus she acquucd 
« large amount of confidence among the 
woiking classes She determined to save the 
young women who were endangered by wut 
of protection and employment So resolved, 
she offered to manage, gratuitously, a 
‘Wome im which single women should be 
lodzed ind provided with situations through 
v * Register,’ if Government would give a 
building for the purpose Aftcr a long and 
obstinate stru rele, in which the jcalousies of 
many putics, md the decided opposition of 
the Red ‘Lapery of the Fimgr ition department, 
had to be overcome, the Governor give up a 
store 100m, infested with rats, for the lady's 
bedroom, and a sort of barrack for the women, 
on receipt of a guarintee that the Govein- 
ment should incur no expense The Home 
was filled, the Re iste: opened, lundreds of 
friendless guls found protection, and went 
from the Home to situations 
But one depdt fo. a colony extending into 
the pastures, or Bush, miny hundred nnics, 
wasinsufiicient A correspondence was opened 
with the interior, the want of servants was 
ascertained , and, when there was a difficult, 
about the means of sending the giils for ward, 
the lady took them herself at her own risk, 
for the cost of the steam-bout Six depbte 
were thus estabhshed on the wterioi, under 
the charge of clergymen, and respectable re- 
sidents 
While a provision was thus attempted for 
the women, the distress of the men conccn- 
trated in the towns continucd great A com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council sat to cou- 
side: this dist: ess, took evidence, and obtamed 
‘a list of many thousands out of employment, 
, This list 18 still in existence 
' A pubhe meeting called upon the Colonial 
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Government to employ these people upon’ Thus, without putting the Government to 
pubhe works The scheme was then enlarged, any expense, distiess was not only removed 
and the rezistration ofhce extended to all from Sydney, and relict extended to some 
servants Disputes between miwte: and man thousand people, but there was opened up 
huing occurred frequently, a simple legal an unknown, and appucntly imc xhaustible, 
form of agieemeut was prepired and printed demand for emigrants—especi ily for females 
At the time of hirmy, thice cops were —unong a class of settlers, whose wives ob- 
executed—one for mister, onc tor man, tancd seivants, and whose sons obtamed 
and one for registration Atte: this pre wives Besides this great bencfit, the abuses 
‘ciution, out of some thousand agreements, of the emigration system were laid buc, and a 
only seven were the sulyect of dispute before swecping reform necessitated by personal and 
amayistrate ‘lo obtain employmcnt, it was written repircsentations to the Governor, the 
necessary to ascert un, by letter, wl at quantaty Council, and tho Press A notable example 
of labour could be absorbed in the country ws sct by the*successiul prosecution of the 
Plus requned cxtensive corrcspondence, so othicersot wemuyzrant ship, guilty of atrocious 
m the next place the privilege of fiinking conduct to emigrants 


icttcrs m iefcrence to the cmprants’ re On commencing the journeys mto the m 
gist: dion ofhec, was obtaincd—imuch to the tai, Mrs Chisholm diew up ind printed a 
mndign ition of red trpists form ona folio sheet, for obtaining ‘ Volun- 


The next problem to be solved wis, how to tary Information fiom the small settlers 
send the people mto the intezio1, wher they Jhcse forms contained a series of thirty six 
were 80 much necded ‘The emigrants espe questions in the muyin with a blAuk space 
cially those who had finulics, tinud throush for the answers, then followed space tor 
ignorance, shrunk from the journey Mis remarks by the clerzyman of the distriut, by 
Chisholm determine! to lead them into the the poli emogistrates, wid by the adventurous 
wilderness hers lf she ay peel for support traveller The latter zener lly pave a deserip- 
through the pipers to the settlers , they c une! tion of the furniture and stores, it any, of bacon, 
forward nobly , diays, bullochs flour, meat, wheat, &e, in the cottase of the settle: After 
tea, were placed wt her disp sul She set out the questions had been answered, each paper 
agaun and again with fi m three to «leven wis endorse 1 with 1 number—the name of 
wagons, the women wd childicn with the j ele sctile: , Ins buth pluc , county, Tnz- 
fined men, and thar stores, im the driys,']wh, lish, or Scotch, and district of New 
the stout men walked She sit on the lead Suuth Wales where hving 
ang wagon, or mounted her sildic horse, — Of these vulunt uy statements of the con- 
‘and galluped out right md left to cull at dition of the humbler thriving classes ot 
ptations, and find out where there were situa Austialia, upwards cf seven hundred were 
tions to bc filled She wrote to the SyIncy collected lhe desks upon which they wer 
newspaper in 1842, ‘ fwish you would use written down were Lidia of traces just felled, 
your interest to try to boriow a h ise and ploughsharns driys ud the tops of hits, 
covercd cart for me, Licquneacirtty sleep ind they were written m cvery description 
mat night, and curry the little children by day, =f dwelling fiom the shepherds hut to the 
T have a saddle hose for my own use ‘Lhe; quitter s vills 
wether 1s very changeabl:, and Tiequic v. these stitements prove 1 the constantly 
covercd cirt to continue my exertions © She; meacasing d mantl for labow, the want ot 
aiterwuds uscd a light cart with + tandem, |colomsation by ftumbes, the fertility of the 
and carried a side suddk, so as t> be able to! soil, und the success of small leaseholders and 
unharness and mount the Icader when the! frecholders, in a manuctr wluch could not 
101d was too rough, or there wis any hard be contr vdicted 
work to be done ' ‘Thus, it will be seen, that betwcen 1839 and 

On the firet journey, with one hundred 1846, one person, with very moderate means, 
female emigrants, by steer, to Maitland, with no colonial 1 ink or offici influence, and 
an the Hunter district, no xentleman on board im spite of the cppositicu which all new re- 
offered even a cup of tea, they thought it an formcurs must encounter, succeeded in pro 
absurd mussion, and fiared to be associited tectang and providing for tricndless fernale em) 
with a failure But thit fecling soon passed grants , in 1,efurming the Bounty Emigration 
awiy in the face of energy and business- system , in removing the distress of thousands 
like arrangements At inns, they soon came of unemployed labourers in Sydney (the lst 
to refuse to accept payment for accommoda- 18 still m existence, with the name and trade 
tion, and insisted on presenting provisions of eal), in establishing el ven thousand souls 
tor the succeeding day Coach proprietors chiefly in the interior, and in collecting an 
carried female emigrants without chai ge, and invaluable body of evidence on the resources 
every small settler was willing to aid her and character of the settlers of New South 
exertions with supplies of necessurics The Wales 
greater part of the journeys were, however, In 1846 this Jady 1eturned with her husband 
through the Bush The party was encamped and family to England, having received on her 
at night, and the supper was cooked, after departure a testimonial of trifling value, to 
antique fashion, in the open air which all parties in the colony contributed. 
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She was charged with two mussions, ont 
from the prisoners, and the other from the 
emigrant population 

Fitteen years previously, the prisoners had 
received an official promise that if well con 
ducted, they should hive thetr wives sent 
out to them In the fir & matanc the pro 
mise was perf rnd, but the objection then 
raged by the squatters azamest wives and 
children living on theit stations, put 1 sto} 
to aincisur of no less policy than justice 

Among the emigrints were numbers who 
had becn compelled, by the management of 
the a,onts of the Emugr itiof ( ommussioncrs 
to kave chidien behind to the extent cf 
some hundicds cucd for by then respectiv 
parishes Armed with precise statements cf 
the facts cf theac cases, the friendly missionu y 
travelle 1, day hy day, backwerls wmd_ for 
wins, ma ied snowy wintir betwen het 
lodgings and the Tlome Ofhec and the Bum 
gration Comnuasioncrs’ Ofhice, until, af longth, 
the orders were given for the sendmy cat cf 
all these wives and chil lien 

The idea of family colomsation naturally 
arose out of succeasful eflortsy for the re 
union of familus Lhe Socicty stutel from 
a singlo subyect—a discontented Chartiat ea 
gator whose mother was om th wot! 
rouse = He was tau ht (and his wife with 
him) hhow to save two shillings und sipence 
a-wick, how to get his mothe: out «f the 
workhouse, h w to pav, with the ul of 4 
loan, their passac to Aurtitha = I> ascer 
tain whether self supp ding cma ati ne mld 
eat inthe tre cf Government free piss rs 
the crowds wh> m E845 the yeu of fam 
besieged the Lnngration Comnussioners Ofte 
were (loscly observed day after day = In 
time a body of emigrants was ¢ liected , 1 
few influential nimcs cf patrons and y1o0 
motas wore gob together anda httle money 
was raise] Thus then it bis ecm) to pass 
that since the acheme of family colomwation 
Wis announccd, in May, 1800, by lows 
varyins from one to si pounds (avelagins 
kess than three pounds)—without iny of the 
usual eapensive machmery of ¢clomsing 
Societies—one thonsind enuzrants, of nu 
low means and independcat spuat, have been 
forwarded to Australia 
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“ Tm and chance,” as King Solomon says 
“happen to all,” and this 1s peculiarly the 
caso in the mattcr of fame and reputation 
Many who have done mueh, and h we enjoyed 
a fine pt ospect of a nam that should survive 
them, have scarcely earned an epitaph whilst 
others, by a mere accident, have rolled luxu- 
nously down to posterity, hke a fly on the 
chariot-wheels of another's reputation “The 
historic myse” as a very careless jade, and 
many names with which she has undertaken 
to march down to latest times, have been lost 
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by the way, like the stones in the legend that 
fell through the Devils apron when he was 
carrying them to build one of his bridges 
The chiffonmers of hterature pick up these 
histories from time to time , sometimes they 
are valuablc, sometimes unly curious Made- 
moiselle de (i ournay $ story 18 8 curiosity 

Marie de Jars, Demoiselle de Gournay, wis 
born at Paris in 1566 She was cf a noble 
and ancicnt finnly her father, at his death, 
keft what m those days was a handsome fo1- 
tnne, bul Mademoiselle deGourn 1; hie widow, 
had an unfortunate mama for building whieh 
devoure Lit = Whenshe took her plice heside 
hir husbinl in hs grave, she left httle but 
niort rises behind het 

Judzmz from the porta uta prefixed to her 
w rks, Marie dc Jars inust in her youth hive 
posecsac 1 seme personal attractions, m spite 
of her detri tors her fgure was of middle 
hught, her fue rither round thin oval, but 
with a pleasine expression, and adorned with 
a purcf Jarse black cycs ind a pretty Iittle 
mouth Jer own ac ount cf herself in 2 
copy of verses addiessed to her friend Made- 
morsclle de Ragny, 1, thet she wis of 4 very 
lively and obliging disposition ‘That she wis 
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vf her life coull prove but for liveliness we 
aeinchna) to thmk that she flittered hea 
mif nothing em tec further removed from 
livelincys than her works—they are pomp- 
ously serious 

Her father du I when she was very youn, 
leaving tive chillren two eller and two 
youn.cr than Maz Lhe el lst danghta 
muricd, the soncnt 101 the imy, wd Marte 
the ellest cf th 1 maiming thice, seems to 
have b en eft pretty much to follow her own 
devices Lrom het carliest yours she had 
passion for reading, wl showed a wonderful 
ga, wity inthe chouwe of books her favouites 
woe Amyot LRonsard, inl Montayne, to 
these authors she afterwards vided Rican 
She wis so futhfally exclusive in her tiste, 
that she neva. cued toread any othirs = It 
was in 1580 that Montaigne publishcad the 
two tust volumes of his Lesiys Mane de 
Jars was scarcely fourteen when they fell 
acuidcntilly in her wu, ani her admiration 
amounted to enthusiiesm she sent africnd t> 
tell Mont ugnc, who was then in Pans, how 
much she admired him, anl the esteem tin 
which she held his booh ‘his proceeding 
from so young a person, who was moreover 
“foit de moiselle, ’ fisttered Montaigne very 
sensibly Iie went the very next day to pay 
a visit to Mademoiselle de Gournay her con- 
versation and enthusiasm won the heart of 
the philosopher In their first smterview 
Montaigne offcred her the affection of a father 
for a daughter, and Mademoiselle de Gournay 
proudly assumed the tatle of the adopted 
daughter of Montuigne , and in a letter ad- 
dressed to hun, which 18 stall to be seen, she 
says, “ that she feels as proud of that title as 
she should be to be called the mother of the 
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Muses themselves” This friendship never 
failed o1 dummished, 16 was the best thing 
Mane ever achieved mm this life, and 13 hex 
chief claim on the sympathy and interest of 
posterity But Mare de Jars became pos- 
sessed by the deamon of wishing to hecome a 
distinguished womun on hei own account 
To accomplish this, she act to work to kam 
Greek and Latin, and though she brought 
more zeal thin method to her studies, she 
worked with so much perseverance as to 
obtain a good insight imto both languages 

Montaigne, im the next edition of his Exyaays, 
added the fc llow ing pissage to the seventeenth 
chaptet of the second book —“T have taken 
a delight to publish in miny places the hopes 
I hive of Mano de Gouwiniy de Jirs, my 
adopted diuzhter, beloved by me with more 
than 1. piternil love, and treasure} up in 
my solitude and rctirement as cne of the best 
parts of my own being = 1 hive no regaid to 
any thin, in this world but to har fa man 
maj picsa,t from her youth, her soul will 
one diy be capable of very great things, and 
anonst others of that perfection of friendship 
of which we do not reid thit any of her sex 
could yet wis at, the sincerity and solidity 
of her mannes uc aewdy eutheicnt for it, 
her afketion towuds me more than super 
abund ut ind such 16 that there 19 nothing 
more b> be wished, af not that the upprehen 
sion she has of my enl from the five inl fifty 
yeus J had rc iched when she knew ine, might 
not so much afilict her 

* The judsment she m we of my first T ss ys, 
beim, . woman so young, and in this age, and 
alone in her order place, unl the notable ve 
hemence with which she loved and desired 
me, upon th sole esteem she had of me 
before ever she saw my face, irc this viry 
worthy ¢f ccnpidcr ation ” 

Any wom m muisht justly have been proud 
of sucha tritut and onc feels to bke Mon 
taigne himself dl the bette: for if In 1588 
Montague went with Madcmorelle de Gour- 
nay mi her mother to then chAtcau rt 
Gourniy sur Aronde and spent some time 
with them 

In the yeu following she published her 
first book, culing it “Piroumenon de M de 
Montaigne ’ She dedicated 1t to him, and 
sent a copy to him at Bourdcaux, where he 
was then residing That r1aust have been a 
very proud day for Mane! This “Proume 
hor” was not, as its tille might suggest, any 
account of Montaigne, 01 relics of his conver- 
sation, but only a rumbling Arabian story, 
which if gracefully told by Maric herself, 
might perhaps have been interesting durmg 
the course of a walk, but which, set down 
upon paper, 18 insipid to a degree, and of an 
interuunable length Montaigne 1s answer- 
able for the sim of having enccuraged her to 
write it, thus adding to the weary array of 
books that nobody 18 able to read 

At her mother’s death, Mademouelle de 
Gourney did something much better ashe 
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took charge of her younger brother and sister, 
and administered the affmrs of the family 
(which, as we have said, Madame de Gournay 
had left m great embarrassment) with so 
much diseretion and judgment, that she 
releemed all the mortgages, part off all the 
debts, and was in possession of about two 
thousand pounds in money 

Montagne died in 1592, at Bourdeaux 
Enthusiastic and devoted, Mademoiselle de 
Gournay set off as soon as she was informed 
of it, and, providing herself with passes, 
crossed almost the whole hLingdom of France 
alone, to visit his widow and daughter, to 
console them as best she might—and to 
weep with them the loss they had sustamed 

Mad me de Montaigne gave he: the Essays, 
enriched with netics m her husbands hand- 
writiny in order that she might prepare a 
new and complete edition of them This was 
v labour of love to Marie she revised all the 
proofs which were executed with so much 
correctness that she is well entithd to call 
it, as she docs, “Je bon et vieux exemplaire” 
It remains to this day the prinupel edition 
a3 regards authenticity of text, and one of 
the hindsomest as rezards typography — It 
appeared in 1595 (Paris, Abcl Langlier) 
Mademoiselle dc Gournay wiote a pretace, 
which is not without eloquence She vigoi- 
ously repcls all the oljections that had becn 
rused azanst the work, and alludes to her 
adoption by Montaigne with ,senuine feeling 
We translate the pissage —“ lkeader, having 
the desne to make the hest of mysclf to thec, 
T adorn myaclf with the noble title of this 
woption Ihave no other ornament, and I 
have 1 good 14 ,ht to eall hum my true father, 
trom whom all thit 18 good o1 noble in my 
soul proceeds ‘The parent to whom I owe 
my beiny, and whom my evil fortune snatched 
from me in my infiney, was an excellent 
father, and 1 most vizduons and clever man— 
ind he would have tclt less yealousy in seeing 
the second to whom I gave this title of father, 
than he would have felt’ pride in secing the 
manner of man he was’ The good lidys 
style i3 of the most intractable to render into 
common lanuage 

With Montaigne’s death, the whole course 
of Madcmuoiselle de Goutuay 8 hfe seemed to 
be wrested Henceforth all her strength and 
enthusiasm were expended im keepmg herself 
exactly where hc had left her She resolutely 
set hcr face against all the improvements and 
mmovitions which were every day being 
brought into the French language, which was 
making rapid progress, but Mademoiselle de 
Gouinay beheved that she had seen the end 
of all perfection when Montaigne died 
Not only in her style of writing, but also in 
her mode of living, she remaine paorbarnnenee 
stereo’ ped after the fashion of the sixteent 
century, during the first half of the eeven- 
teenth Whilst still young, she became a 
whimsical relic of a by-gone mode, a cari¢a- 
ture out of date, She resided in Paris, where 
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there was at that time a mania for play- 
ing practical jokes ; and Mademoiselle de 
Gournay, with her pedantry and peculiarities, 
was considered as lawful game; many un- 
worthy tricks were pecker upon her by 
persons who, nevertheless, dreaded the ex- 
plosions of her wrath on discovery, which 
on such occasions were of an emphatic sim- 
Nicity of speech, startling to modern ears. 
The word “ hoaxing ” was not then invented, 
but the thing itselt was well understood, <A 
forged Ictter was written, purporting to come 
from King James the Virst of England, re- 
questing Madenwviselle de Gournay to send 
him her portrait and her life. She fell into 
the bnare, and sat for her picture, and spent 
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above all, as became the cat of such a mistress 
as Mademoiselle de Gournay. If emoi- 
selle de Gournay had been young and hand- 
some, Piallion would, no doubt, have been 
as celebrated as Lesbia’s sparrow ; as it was, 
however, it only shared im the satires and 
caricatures that were made upon its mistress. 
When Mademoiselle de Gournay renounced 
alchemy, and began again to busy herself in 
literature, she unfortunately mixed herself 
up in some controversy of the day where the 
Jesuits were in question; we forget what 
side she took, but she brought down upon her- 
self much abuse and scandal ; among other 
things, she was accused of having led an 
irregular life, and of being even then “re 


six weehs in writing her memoirs, which she | fenine galanie/” ‘This charge distressed her 
netnally sent to England—where, of course, preatly, and she appealed to a friend to write 
no one new what to make of them. But her vindication. He told her, by way of 
whén Marshal Lavardin, who was the French consolation, that if she would publish her 
ambassador in England, returned to Paris, portrait, it would be more effectual than a 
the parties who forged the letter did not fafl|dozen vindications! Poor Mademoiselle de 
to tell Mademoiselle de Gournay that the{|Gournay had long since lost whatever gi od 
King of England had spoken most highly of [looks she had possessed in early life, and her 
her to the ambassador, and had shown him ulche ~ pursuits had added at least ten 


her autograph, which occupied a distinguished 
place in his cabinet. As M.de Lavardin died 
almost directly after his return, Mademoiselle 
de Gournay ran no risk of being undeceived. 


years to her appearance. 

In the midst of all the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances of her lot, she was not without 
sume compensation, She kept up her rela- 


For a short time she abandoned literature tion with the famiiy of Montaigne, and went 
and the belles lettres to plunge into alchemy, “na visit to them in Guyenne, where she re- 
for which she had a mania. Her friends | mained fifteen months. In all her distresses, 
remonstrated in vain; they told her how | Mademviselle Montaigne, and her daughter 
many other people alchemy had ruined, but ;Mademoiselle de Gamaches, never deserted 
she not the Jess persisted in flinging the her. There is a touching passage in one of 


remains of her fortune into the cible. 
Like all who have been bewitched by this 
science, Marie fancied that her experiments 
were arrested by poverty at the moment of 
success. She retrenched in every way; in 
food, in clothing — reluced herself to barest 
necessaries ; and sat constantly with the 
bellows in her hand, hanging over the smoke 
of her furnace, Of course, no gold rewarded 
her research, and she was at length absolutely 
obliged to abandon her laboratory, and betake 
herself afresh to literature. As generous in 
adversity as she had been in prosperity, Made- 
moiselle de Giournay was not hindered by her 
poverty from adopting an orphan child, the 
daughter of Jamyn, the poet, atid friend of 
Ronsard, In the society of this young gitl, 
and of a cat which she celebrated in verse, 
Marie de Gournay allowed everything in the 
world to change and progress as they might, 
fully persuaded that the glory of French 
literature had dicd with her adopted father, 
aud that she had had the honour of burying it. 
This cat deserves a special mention, as it. 
was a very noticeable animal in its day. lt 
rejoiced in the name of Jiallion, and during 
the twelve years it lived with Mademoiselle de’ 
Gournay, it never once quitted the apartments 
of ite mistress to run with other cats upon 
the roofs and guttera of the neighbouri 


houses ; it was, in all ener, discreet and 
dignified, as became a cat of quality, and/ 


her works, in which the name of the “bonne 
amye” is not mentioned. There is little doubt 
but that it refers to one of these ladics ; it is 
av follows ; 

“If my condition be somewhat better than 
could have been expected, from the miserable 
remnant of fortune that remained to me after 
the quittance of all my debts, liabilities, and 
losses, it is the assistance of a good friend, 
who took pleasure to see me heep up a decent 
appearance, which is the cause of it.” 

Mademoiselle de Gournay also brightened 
the duli realities of her existence with 
brilliant ideas of the fame she was laying 
up for herself with posterity—bopes which 
neither Mademoiselle Jamyn nor Piallion 
were likely to damp. In 1626, she published 
a collection of her works, in prose and verse, 
which she entitled “L’Ombre de Mademoi- 
selle de Gournay,” and sat in her retirement 
expecting the rebound of the sensation she 
had no doubt of producing throughout Europe. 

The book was written in imitation of 
Montgigne’s “Essays”—all manner of sub- 
jects treated of, without any regard to order 
or arrangement ; long dissertations, rambling 
from topic to topic in every chapter, without 
any rule but her own caprice. It may be 
imagined what advantage such a work would 
give to those di, to find matter for 
ridicule ; the spirit of mystification and love 
pf hoaxing were not extinct. There was 
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a pitilees chqne of idle men attached to the 
Court, and cuculatin 
always on the watch for victims, at whose ex- 
pense they might make good stories, or whom 
they nnght make the subjects of a practical 
jest. Mademoiselle de Gournay had fallen into 
thew snares years before, and she seemed a 
still more tempting victim now A regular 
conspiracy of wicked wits was formed agamst 
the poor old woman, who was then not much 
under siaty years of age Her vamty had 
grown to enormous magnitude , her credulity 
was in proportion, whilst he: power of 
swallowing and digesting any flattery, how 
ever gross, was something fabulous No 
taibute that could be offered exceeded her 
notion of her own deserts She certamly 
offged fair game for ridicule, and she was 
not spared 

Lous the Tlurteenth, who laboured under 
the royal malady of ennw, enjoyed the 
accounts of the mystifications that were 
constantly put upon the poor old lidy 

They sold her (ind she believed them) 
that there was nothing talked about at 
Comt but her book, and thit his M ycsty, 
Louis the Thirteenth, was he: warm admuer 
Mademoiselle de Gourniy not unnaturally 
expected that some solid proof of the royal 
admiration would follow , but nothing came 
Lows, well content to be amused by absurd 
psto1ics abuut her never dreamcd of rewarding 
her for them She wis made to believe th et 
her port: ut adorned the galleries of Biusscls 
aud Antwup, that in ‘Hollimd her works 
had been published with complimcnt uy pre 
faces, thit, in Italy, Ca uo ( upicco and 
Charles Pinto had colebrated her gammy im 
their own tongue, ind spread the glory of her 
nune frum one end of the pemnusula to the 
other, and that no well educ wed person in 
Europe was ignor int of he: name wd works 
Marie de Gournay after having been uopted 
by Montaigne, tuund all these marvels quite 
probuble and casy cf behef Lhese splendid 
visions of fume ind sucerss were quite 158 


good ww revity, they gilded her poverty, 
ind invested her privations with a dignity: 


more than rezal Among many other mysti- 
fiertions playcd off upon her there was 
one which has since, yn different forms, 
made the plot of firces und viudevilles with 
out numba , brit it was for the bchoot of 
Mademoiselle de Gourni that it wis 
onginally made and invented The poct 

, whose works were some of the few 
Mademoiselle de Gournay cundescended to 
read, hul received a copy of “ L’Ombre,” 
and prepared to pry her a visit to return 
thanks It must be borne im mind that they 
had never seen each other , the conspirators 
chanced to hear of his intentions Such a fine 
occasion was not to he neglected , having as- 
certained the tume appointed for the inten view, 
they took care to be befurehand ‘The firat 
who presented himself was the Chevaher de 
Bresire ; he caused himself to be announced 
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by Mademoiselle Jamyn (the orphan she 
had adopted now her friend and compamion,) 
as M Racan He was clever and agreeable, 
and flattered Mademoiselle de Gournay with 
so much grace, that she was enchanted with 
him He had scarcely departed, when 
M Yviande arrived “ Announce M Racan,” 
said he to Mademoiselle Jamyn 

“M Racan has only this moment left 
us’ 

“Some vile trick!” said he, with indig- 
nation 

Mademoiselle de Gournay, seeing a young 
man, still handsomer and more agreeable 
than the other, and whose compliments were 
still more poetical, was easily pacihed, and 
received him graciously A few moments 
atter he had left, the poet himself made his 
appearance He was absent, nervous, shabbily 
dressed, awkw wd ind had moteovai, a mdi 
culous pronuncivtion He called bumself 
“ LACAN” 

The old lady was now out of all patience 

“Must I, then, see nothing but Racans all 
the days of my hfe!’ she «\claimed , and, 
tiking off her shpper, she flung it at Ins 
hcad, abusing him vehemently for daring to 
impose upun her , and drove him out of the 
house 

Of comse, this story was much too good 
not to hive a greit success, it circulated, 
not only through the Court, but all over Paris, 
and came at last to the ears of poor M ide- 
mnselle de Gownniy herself, who could not 
be consolcd, as it revealed all the tiichs to 
which she had been a victim ‘Lhe illusions 
thus rudely destroyed were far more precious 
than the philosupher’s stone she had so 
, vainly sought, and involved a peel eliaicnicy 
lanfinitely more painful Who can help sym 

‘pathising with the poor woman, who thus 
saw all her fury treasures 1csolved into thei 
intrinsic worth ssness ! 

Howcver, good cime out of evil Curdinal 
Richelhtu—who had been especially delighted 
with the story of the thiec Racans, and was 
never weary of hear ng it repcated—took the 
fancy of wishing to see ha, that he might 
try to mvke a good story out of her himself 
He sent for her, and indulged in some very 
clumsy pleasantry, of which he had the grace 
to dec! afterwards ashamed Willig to make 
her some amcnds, he settled a pension upon 
her, in order that, for the rest of her days, 
she, and her firend, and her cat, might live 
on somcthing bette: than dry bread 

Under the influence of this gleam of sun- 
shinc, Mademoiselle de Gournay edited an- 
other edition of Montatgne’s works, with an 
abridgment of her former preface She also 
published a fresh work of he: own, entitled, 
“Avis et Présens de Mademowelle de 
Gournay,” which had a moderate success 
Another edition of “L’Ombre” was also 
called for All this, in some measure, con- 
soled her for pst humiliations. 

Her prosperity lasted untal the death of 
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Cardinal Richelieu. Mademoiselle de Gournay, 
then in extreme old age, still survived nm. 
When the het of penstons pianted by the 
Cardinal waa submitted to the King, her 
name caught hiseye Louis the Thirteenth— 
whe might have had some grateful recollection 
of the many hearty laughs his Royalty had 
enjoyed at her expense—declared that the 
Curdinal must have been mad to grant sach 
& woman a pension, and ordei¢d it to be sup- 
pressed! Ma lemoiscll. de Gournay passed 
the few remaining years of her hfe in a state 
of poverty painful to reflect upon She died 
somewhere about 1646, at the age of eighty 

Pour as she was, she mad her will, as 
became a person of her birth She lc queathed 
her clothes to Mademoiselle Jamyn, who, old 
ind onfirm, survived her, a few books she 
left to different friends, and a curious old 
Map of the World, to the poet Gombauld— 
& personage as eccentric as herself, and one 
who lived and died in stall greiter penury, 
but who valued her legacy, and transmitted 
it to lis heirs as the most precious treasure 
in the world 
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“ A mias 14 as good ava nule” The chance 
of good or ill1s just the same, if 1t does not 
touch you, whether it be far off or close at 
hand ‘lo throw the number next to the 
prize 1s bo better than to be at the bottom of 
the hat Yet there are exceptions The enp- 
tain of a vessel of war in a South American 
pee service, was standing on the mole 
wad of Vera Crug one morning, m company 
with several junior ofhcers They were 
espied, across the bay, by sume artillerymen 
vn the batteries of St Juan Ulloa, and a shot 
fiom a forty-eight pounder was sent at them, 
which go nearly struck the spot that the whole 
party were splashed with the water “A 
11188 18 a8 poet as a mile!” shouted the 
captain lauglung. But it was mor than as 
good as amuile, for the artillery officer on 
the batteries correcting Ins aim bv his miss, 
sent a second shot, which knocked the captain 
inte the sea 

“ God helps thove who help themselves” This 
15 from the French—“u4ade ton, et le cel Vaidera” 
la Fontame derived it from Asop It 18 
illustrated by a waggoner whose waggon 
having stuck in a slough, he began to call 
aloud upon Jupitex— Goad your oxen, set 
our shoulder to the wheel, and Heaven will 
elp you'” A vounsel of thorough practical 
wisdom. There 1s anothe: saying founded 
upon this, but 11 takes the form of a pro- 
foundly bitter satire—“ Help youself, and 
your friends will love you” en you need 
no assistance, they will grve you that which 
costa them nothing—their love, m domg 
which they may also serve their own interests, 
by sharing in your successful perseverance 
But there ts another point of view from which 
this latter saying may be louked at. Fiiends 
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who are wealthy, or have great influence, do 
not always feel therr love increased by your 
having succeeded well without them help. 
Their eelf-love has lost the opportunity of 
“ patronising ” 

“ What can ye eampect frae an oolre-ptg” (oil- 
can) “but cole?” A more quaint and graceful 
verston of our “ What can you expect fiom a 
hog but a grunt ?” though the latter 1s turned 
1uto a more angry personal satire. It 1s carious 
aud laughable to trace how, by a blunder in 
the meaning of “ oolie-pig,” our own proverb 
has been derived 

“ Fine verses ure precious as the relics of @ 
Saunt” (Chinese) And the people consider 
them so, in most countries, but only when 
they have become relics. 

“ Intruth, wt v1» not man that creates obstactgs, 
but Heaven and how can ue help wh” 
(Chinese) We think the truth hes directly 
on the contrary The saying 18 ch uacteristic 
of an enslaved people, or people of little 
energy 

“ Virtue vw its own reward” ‘This comes 
origurdly from the Chinese, with whom it 
stands thus “ Virtue 1s, a¢ dast, ils own re- 
ward ” 

“Fine feathers male fine birds” The 
Chinese have a wiser saying,—“ luch clothes 
cannot conceal a clown 

“A child may take a horse to water, but ten 
men cannot make him drink” It 1s often easy 
to make first begiunings, in ces where there 
18 the geatest difheulty mm accomplshing a 
things This is a very forable (though, of 
courst, quite unintentional) comment in oppo- 
sition to the French saying of 6 Ce n'est que le 
premier nas gui codte’—the frst stcp is the 
great difheulty Yet, though one «duirectl 
contradicts the experunee of the other, bot 
are equally derived from sound experience 
“Truth,” says Hazlitt, ‘ 1s not one-sided, but 
many-sided , and an observation may contra- 
dict another, made by the same person, with- 
out any inconsistency, according to the point 
of view trom which it 1s looked at” 

“Laigle dune marson est wir sot dans un 
autre;” the eagle of one house 1s the goose 
vf another Adimuation dwells in diferent 
eircles, which erther scoff at the idols vt each 
other, orignore them Of a simular tendency 
18 the proverb of “ One man’s meat w another 
man’s porson” Since any special thing, if 
desired by everybody, would soon be ex- 
hausted, how fortunate it 18 that “tastes 
differ ,” and how amusing it 1s to sec how 
each one, bemg quite satisfied with his own, 
tieats the rest with contempt, as expressed mn 
the additional epithet of “Chacun @ son 
mauvais gett "—every one to lus dad taste. 

“In for @ penny, in fora pound:” a pro- 
verb which not only expresses the reckless- 
ness, or, at least, the touch of desperation, 
that often follows on taking the firet step m 
an impradence, but 1s also quoted continually 
ag a sort of excuse and encouragement—a 
thing that must be. Of the same class 1s the 
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vicious saying, “ As well be lung for (stealieg) 
a eheep as a lamb” 

‘ Eine Hand wascht die andere ;” one hand 
washes the other An extremcly terse and 
suggestive proverb, not easily rcducible to 
hteral terms One thought assists another , 
one action another, one cvent clears up 
another What onc hand does wrony, the 
othe sets night, one tlung eacusts another, 
self-love balances itsclf with itself 

“ Out of the frying-pan into the pie” Those 
who often get themselves into broily are very 
likely to get burnt ‘Lhe proverb expresses a 
disagrecable and dangerous position to por 
fection, where the only retreat 1s to some thing 
wolse 

‘ VWuch aertue in Sof ” Thati, there as 
much depuis on w qualifyins tuum Som 
tuucs the whole question tuins upon if, or 15 
acduced to nothing 3 capressed in the 
old Swedish saying, § If no of had come 
between, then had the old woman bitten the 
beat’ —1ustcad of bemy eaten by him 

‘ What 28 sown re the snow comes up rm the! 
thau ’ (Swcdish) =[t 38 0 prudent thing to 
bezin man ungemal ind wpparcntly prema 
ture time, when you cin foresce that you will 
ntl be sme of the fulmae Jy these incans 
you will be in advance of all those who do» not 
bee bo fu 

Handsome vs thath md orw doth  \ very 
handsome ind manly proverb We belicve it 
is dered from the Sp uiush 

Happy os the chill uhose fat! — ac rt to the 
devel? From its quunt und graphic Rormiin 
im we should conjecture thi proverb to 
come from Spain Jt smacks of the wuto da 
% The viccs of a fither mi cause aicvul 
sion inthe min loft achbild, but, unfe rtunately, 
we often see that the sun jours the sume way 
as the fitha 

* dts gown vs full of / sles, he can thrust is 
Fand out atany oneof them (Arvbic) Lherc 
ay tull fieedom of acti un alas 

‘dn grief at haci s no hous, she lought a 
6 oomstich (Arvbic) = Lhe phi, ltest fancy 
evnsoles some pcople for the Loss of a great 
ledity We may laugh ut them, but, as 
things go they are h uppily constituted 

‘ When they cume to shoe the P sshe » 101868 
the beetle stretched ot his Wy (Ax ibic ) 
This iw exquist, we commend it to the 
attention of Hans ¢ hiisuan Andersen 

“The clartier the cose: ,’ the dirtier the! 
warmer Thus as u Scotch proverb, and might 
equally well have been wm Insh one It 18 
oue of the many iustances which show that 
proverbs (excepting thovc from the East 
ure seldom derived from the wisdom of 
edacated people, but from the daily experience 
of the vulyar,——not the less paactically wise 
on that account, when they really are wise 

“ Jt’s ll takin’ the breeks of a velandman” 
You cannot rob a mau of “nothing” Du not. 
fu to law with a pauper The same meanmyg 

m the Latin proverb, in Juvenal— Va | 
cwus cantat coram latrone veator,” the man 
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with an empty 
sence of the 10b 
‘ You cannot make a sulk purse out of a sow’s 
ec” This 1s the same os “waslung the 
blachamour white” All the education im 
the woild will not change a strong original 
nature, o2 law of nature , 14 may modify and 
unprove, but the inherent princi le—the 
law materal—will always remain the same. 
* What’s bied m the bone will comnc out im 
the flesh ” 
© Tlow you walk '—as the old crab sard to 
he: daughter’ Ibis, and the “ pot calling the 
kettle black,’ 18 a modern version of the old 
suuiptwal parable of the mote and the beans 
yust is ‘ Look it home,’ 35 a modern para- 
phi ase of the saying of Solen, Trai ceavroy— 
huow thysclt 
© Mach dich zum Schaf im Spass, bist du der 
Wolfe Foass, maike yourself i shecp an jest, 
and the wolf wall cat you am carnest Place 
yoursclf im the power of v greedy man, a 
tyrant oo bully, o2 2. bitter satuiwt im wm un- 
cuudel moment wid he is swe to take ad- 
vanty.¢ of it § Do not play with edged 
tools 
Mieke hay while the sun shines” Mani- 
festly of Laghsh orn, and de1ved from the 
clunite, thoush in substance it is the same 
Sth. Litin, Caspe deen —serse the oppo 
tunity—. inaxim of Lpicurus, veisified by 
Thor we 
Le devil was suck —tle devil a monk vould 
le dle der I got ucll—the devil w@ monk uas 
Jo Lhe wick bed resolutions, or hy pociitic al 
vows Whilo in ciluuity, of those who are 
mberently wicke | are worthless 
Ll stheo iiuda consgo, Ud nescwo, no” 
Jhe wise rian alters his mind—the foul never 
A danccious siymy, MM lterally taken, as 1t 
se uns to excuse vicill tion and compromise 
Lut, 11htly understool, i ig wm cau lent 
miusim dhe wise miu iy ible to alter his 
mind (on conviction), the iznoi1ant man 1s 
not 
Dry reeds still Leep company urth the fire” 
(Aribic) No chances of destruction prevent 
some Compauonships , pethaps there is evcn 
1 fascination init One often wonders why 
people live at the foof of 1 voleino, or im 
towns subj ct to carthquakes 
‘ May her enviers stuinble over her har” 
(Arabic) A richly Ornutal saying May 
the han of the, woman, who 13 puisued by 
cuvy, grow to 2 Inxuriance that shall en- 
tuugle the fect of her cnemies, may de- 
tractors be ruincd by the incre wed succiss of 


parse siogs (whistles) in pre- 
r 


) those whom they sought to myure 


‘ Tle camel has hia projects , and the camel- 
driver hus his projets” (Arabic) ‘The wishes 
and intintions of the people sre diffcrcot from 
those of their rulers—in all counties The 
consequences of this very ancient truth are 
about to be developcd in ou own day, though 


the final solution is not so near at hand 


“ God bless those who pay visits—short ones” 
(Arabic) A capital saymg, though one would 
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have thought that Arabia was the very last 
‘lace it could have come from. The visitor 
iad only to propose to relate a story, and he 
might stay aa long as he liked. 

“Too many cooks spoil the broth.” The 
Arabians say, “If the sailors become too 
numerous, the ship sinks.”. An addimirable 
comment on the mischief that arises from 
conflicting counsels of superiors; but the 
Scotch have a similar saying far more humor- 
ous, graphic, and pungent ; “Ower mony 
masters—as the frog said to the harrow, while 
it passed over him.” 

‘Tt’s difficult to get three heads under one 
hat.” ( anti e To make three peop'e, inde- 
pendent, of each other, meet in one spot, is by 
no means an easy thing to do at all tines, 

“Man proposes, but God disposes,” (‘Seotch) 
So Shakspeare says, in the line, “ There’s a 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them as we my.” 

“ Necessity hath no law.” (Latin). It has 
ita own law. 

“ Respect and contempt spoil the world.” 
(Italian), Only when they are misplaced ; 
but rightly placed, they would reform the 
world, 

“ When the heart ts past hope, the face is past 
shane.” Aud when the face is past shame, 
there is no hope in, or for, the heart. There 
is no test of character greater than this, The 

ower of out-facing anything, shows that all 
inward emotion is lost, or good for nothing. 

“ Familiarity breeds coutempt.” That 1s to 
aay, & prosa, vulyar,nnd impertinent frniliarity 
—a familiarity dealing in uncleanly talk and 
practical jokes ; but familiarity, in the sense of 


Sar Ser pa ought to breed nothing but’ 


mutual regard and estecin, or else it ought to 
cease, Iie who said that “no man was a 
hero to his valet de chambre,” was well 
answered by (Carlyle said it, we think,) the 
remark—“that was the fault of the valet.” 
“En tout temps le sage veille;” the wise 
man is always awake, We should rather say, 
the cunning man, the politician, or the worldly - 
wise, because true wisdom does not trouble 
itself with constant suspicions, nor with con- 
stant alertness of saint Tt has too much 
matter for profound thought to be always 
awake to external things. If a wise states- 
man be meant, then it is all right ; but not if 
applied to a philosopher. Most of the follow- 
ing (not all) are of the same class, and apply 
only to men of the world :—" Le sage s¢ con- 
forme & la vie de ses compagnons,"—a wise 
man conforms to the ways of his companions. 
“ Le plus sage se tait,”—he is wisest. who holds 
his tongue. “A fool wanders, a wise man 
travels.” He knows where he is going, and 
what he would have. “Fools make feasts, 
and wise men cat them.” (We should rather 
say—wise men make feasta, aud many people 
eat them—but fools, never), “The wisest 
man,” says Boileau, “is he who regards 
others with mildness, and himaelf with se- 
verity.” “The wise man,” says Confucius, 
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“inquires of himself the cause of his faults, 
the madman asks others.” “Wiedom,” says 
Socrates, “adorns riches, and shadows po- 
verty,” (protects ? poverty.) “The wise man,” 
says Bossuet, “ought to learn to profit by all 
things—by the good and the ills of life, the 
vices and the virtues of others, by his own 
faults and his good actions.” “The wise 
man,” says Moliére, “is prepared for all 
events.” “The seat of knowledge,” ‘says 
Hazlitt, “is in the head; of wisdom, in the 
heart. We are sure to judge wrong, if we 
do not feel right.” 


A CRY FROM THE DUST! 


Nor jess immortal that, from birth, 
I was a Pariah on the earth. 


Not less a daughter, that my sire 
Cursed me, lus child, in drunken ire. 


Not less a sister, that my brother 
} led from a broken-hearted mother. 


God made me gentle; hunger ename, 
Aud fanned rebellion into flame. 


God made me modest; who could dare 
‘Lo tamt what he had stamped as fur. 


God made me beautiful and true ; 
But, oh, stern Man! what could I do! 


1 sickened, and I Joathed the food 
Bestowed with taunts and gibimgs rude. 


T went in vain from door to door; 
] begged for work—I asked no more. 


Woik—work—methouglhit they might have given, 
And earned another prayer in Heaven. 


Woirh—work-—they heeded not my cry ; 
God, too, seemed silent up on high. 


T would have worked all night, all day, 
To keep the hunger-fiend away. 


] went again from door to door; 
This tune I begged for bread—once more. 


They spurned ine thence; ‘twas then I fell, 
Aud bade Ilope, Virtue, Heaven, turewell. 


NLEDLES., 


WE have heen to Redditch, that remark- 
able little Worcestershire town, to see 
needles made. While on that perch — for 
Redditch crowns a high hill—while lookin 
abrvad, in all directions, over a true English 
country scene of hill and dale, orchard and 
sloping fallow, humble church-tower, and 
comfortable farmstead, we were compelled, 
by our errand, to contrast this with some 
very different places in which we had studied 
needies. People who invent and use such 
articles of con\enience as needles must have 
a good deal in common, however widely differ- 
ent they must appear on the whole. How 
many wants and wishes, designs and plans, 
efforts and achievements, must be common to 
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the minds of all sorts of persons who sew 
things together to make garments, and do it 
by means of the same mvention,—of an in- |; 
strument which shall merce the material, and 
draw a thread after it, to tie two edges to- 
gether! We could not but think, while on the 
table-land of Redditch, of the odd places in 
which, at mtei vals of yeurs, we had observed 
this process, or the regords of 1t 
In the Lebanon, high up among the detles 
and rocky platforms, which succeed each 
other till the celebrated cedars ae reached, 
there 18 a villige, nesthmg wumong mulberry 
prove and orchards, c wlled LKden and believed 
y many people in the East to be the 1eal 
first home of Adam and kve We did not 
when we were there see anybody sewing hg 
leaves together , but we mention that plac, 
not only because it 15 a wide spread belict that 
the first sewing ever done was done there, but 
because we had, 2 httle while before going 
there, seen a piece of sewing, of eatremely old 
date Lhe work that we siw was 1 piece of 
darning, with the thicaded needle still stich 
ins in it, after the lapse of several the usand 
yews The old EKevptians had a custom of 
burying in their handsome, 100m) 10ck tombs 
specimens of the works and posscssions of 
the deceased , and the cotton fabric that we 
saw, with the pritty unfimshed darn (moc 
like heirmg bone stitch than om ordimary 
darning), and the needle sticking in it was 
no doubt, the property ind the hindiwork of 
the lady in whose tomb it was found = It inwy 
be seen in Dr Abbotts collection of curio 
sities at Cairo ‘Lhose old kgyptiins secin t» 
have hnown the use of steel Jhey used it 
for armour , but not we suppose for necilles 
for this needle—the one icmaimuing necdle 
from the world of sbove five thousand years 
ago, 18 of wood The wood is hard, md the 
needle 13 made as small probibly, 1 it can 
be, but 1t 1s sadly clumsy ,—hardcer to use, no 
doubt, than the sul makers needles we suw 
under the file at Redditch It 18 «1 cullous 
thing, however, to glance back, through all 
those thousands of years, to the Ezyptian Luly 
sitting im her elegant chun, mending her 
mushn girment (whatever 1t might bc), while 
surrounded hy her children,—one of whon: was 
playing with her doll (stall in mummified cxist 
encc), with a face and hair uncommonly lke 
the Sphinx—and inother, a baby, handling— 
not a woolly bow-wow dog hke those that yclp 
in our nurseries—but a little snapping c1roco 
dile, of wood, with a loose underjaw And then 
-—what a long step it 1s over space and time! 
—to the place where we have scen another 
sort of needle, with its thread—no more to 
be compared with the Redditch needles than 
the Egyptian one,—the green shores of 
Mackinaw, in Lake Michigan, where, in some 
of the long row of wigwams, tlere are, at 
this day, Indian women, sewmg with a needle 
of stout gotten quill, and thread of the 
smews of the deer Again, among those 
that we have not scan, thane aie ths Gch 
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bones that the Greenlanders and the South 
Sea Islanders use ,—the women of the one 
race sitting im then snow burrow, stitching 
by the hght of ther ollamys, and the 
women of the other race wearmg, while at 
wurk, a great palm-leaf on the heads for 
shade, and cooling themselves occasionally 
by 2 swim in the calm water within thc coral 
reefs Agun,—but we must not stop to tell 
of all the different kinds of needles used in 
the world—though the hst would now be a 
short one It would be a short list, because 
our Enghsh needks of to day are spreading 
all over the known wonld, wherever exchange 
of commoditics 18 gom, on 

Some of us may fccl uncomfortable at this 
thouzht ,—uncomtort vlc at the recollection of 
asd story about that Do we not know of cer- 
tain puich ases, made of ecrt un snmple Afric ms 
—the purch ie moncy on our side bemg needles 
— Whutech wel sharps,’ duly guided at the 
head,—which were found, after the departure 
of the traders, to be without eyes? Itisa 
sad story Ihe Redditch makers, who used 
to prcpue silt “ Whitech ypel sharps ” for the 
Afiicun market, say that they don’t believe 
it, that the needles were of 1 course and ill- 
finshed kind, but that they wae never 
“blind ’ Yet the testsmony 15 so stronz, and 
the cifkcts of the cheat were so sc(rigus m 
dumiging our commercial character among 
the siviges, that we far thure ew have 
pecn n> mustike It was, no doubt, a pa 
rulel cise with that of the An.lo Suo0ns 
who sold t hwudtul of zunpowder for + bale 
ot furs to the Red Indiws, instiucting thes 
customers t) sow the gunpow lez in furrows, 
to get vVuluikle cicps next summer and with 
that of the Dutch traders wh) used ther own 
hands and feet tor weasht—the hand for huf 
2 pound, uid the foct for a pound, and cter 
nilly astonished the Indiins at the quantity 
ct turs they had tu heap up, and squetzc into 
the scile, to weijh down the Dutchmins 
pound If we lau h at such stories, it 16 with 
a weeping heat, f 2 tricks like th sc, done 
in any comer where new raccs we foun |, are 
v giave mistortune {> the whole human 2 ve 

How 18 1t that ‘ Whitechape] shar}s are 
or were, made at Rellitch? It 18 su oad 
to be because Elias Krause Lved in White- 
chapel , giving a go d name to needles, which 
they long preserved And who was Ehas 
Kriuse ? He was 1 German, who came ove 
in 1565, and was the first makcr of necdles im 
this country ,—that 18, of course, of the mo- 
dern kind of needle And who tight the 
Germans? The Spaniards,—if we my judge 
by the importation of “Spanish needles’ into 
England and other countries befure the Ger- 
mans made them And who taught the 
Spamards? Nobody seems to hnow , so it is 
reported that they mvented the true necdle — 
made of steel, with a point at one end, and an 
eye at the other 

What pains Ehas Krause took with lis 
work; we may judge by what some hving 
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persons could tell us of needie-making 1» humane employer could endure; and many 


their young days Oyclopesdias of the present 
ceptury—within the last thiuis years, even— 
give such an account of the formation of a 


needle, as rh age quite piteous to one who 
was at Redditch yeeterday We reod of such 


hammering, aud rolling, such heating and 
covling, auch fikug wd punchmg, of cach 
Bupatate needle, that we wonder how any 
nempstiens «ver dara] to lneak an cy, or 
turn the pomt, of a thing which had cost s0 
much pans And the uecdks of thirty, 
twenty, ton, five Yous age, cost something 
much more serious than paumsand toll ‘Lhcy 
co%t Jinuin lift, tua, it 2 terrible rate It 
never was trac, as it is often said to have 


were the consultations and attempts entered 
upon by the masters to save ot prolong life. 
All such attempts exasperated the viotime 
themselves They insisted upon their right to 
die early, 1f they chose, and they were sure 
thei employers were in realty wanting to 
luwer their wages A pood man invented a 
wirt-zauze mask , whieh, being magnetiscd, 
musi prevent the steel-dust fiom «ntermg the 
mouth ‘Lhe men would not wear 16 This 
mask could be little or no protection agaist 
the dust from the grindstone Another device 
was thercfore jomed with that ot the mash , 
—a canvis cylinder, brought down «louse over 
the stindstune, up which, 1t wis huped, the 


loon, that needle makais rucly hved beyond | duat would mahe its way, and be carmed off 
thity years of tse, but it was for a longi lu one mht, the cimvas cy lmders, thiough- 
time, true that every necdle that was pomtcd out Redditch, were cut mtu strips umd the 


helped tu shorten some mans Iif¢ 

dhe facth were these  Needle-pomtcrs 
lived, whik at then work mm ou atmosphere 
thick with stone dust und tech du t zeuer tte | 


| 


needle-pomters declarcd themselves under in 
timid wion from thei fellow workers, about 
weuinsthe mask It was pretty clear at the 
tunc, that the men igreed amonz themselves 


hy the dry .rinding of the necdics upon the! to cut onc another 5 cy hnders, and to threaten 


wheel just unda then noses 


Instcad of, each other ,—thut it was a matter of « ollusion 


windows thar were many little doors in the fiom cad to cnd 


places where they worked im cider to curry 
of} as much dust as yussible 


md one con time, but were never got ito use 


Ovher inventions we1e devised from time to 
Ihe new 


noyuence of this was that the men sit in al gener ition of spiel HL hn (and an em- 


thorouzh diaurht = Then 
was to go out about one min how 


only preciution ployer of fifty yeas o 
wid “1 wtions of them) was Icss iznor unt, and seme- 


d has seen four gene- 


rinse them mouths, o poor device cnouzh, what less vicious than thei predecessois , but 


while (hei nos s thre ats 


wil win lpipes still the sicrifice of life went 


lt had 


were mifeste l, dike the dress ind thew skin, ! become a point of honour, o1 of selt will, with 
with inyriads of ship points of cru l steel the men, besides thar dread of v lowciimg of 
They died of cousamplion m2 few years [wages Mot to use uy means of self | reser va- 


It boys tited the work, they were gone before 
twenty Ti men, with aconsolidated frame und 
good appetites, (for the Jirgzest caters lived 
Junyest ) set to thas work, they unzht possibly 
hold on to forty,—+ case here and theae oecur 
ng of anccdle-pornter who re whed forty-fve 
Bid morals always attend a permanent state 
of insectaity of life and bad Ire alth , ud 30 
It was in this case Vers lugh wales were 
givin Some men cuncd v gumer oday, 
none less thin two ,umcas uweek It be 
came an eéstablihid fit, that the needle- 
pomters (then about ftv wn oma popula 
tion of one thousind five hun led, in Red- 
dituch , umd m oy sila: proportion, as the 
population inercased) were asel of debvuched 
young men who tomptcd by the lugh wages, 
baved their doom, und entercd up nthe 
business at twenty, or soon after,—counting 
the years they suppose | they rarzht live, said 
declanng then desire for ‘a short life and a 
merry one.’ They married, and always left 
ther widows and children to the parish 


Following their notion of a mcrrs hfe, they. 


would at times drink alc, day ind inght, for 
two or three weeks together 
would go bach to their benches, raise a pro- 


Then, they: 


‘toon, 


digious dust, and cheke over it, almost with-. 


out pause, foi thice weeks or a mouth, to clear 
off scores, then, they would have another 
diinking bout. This was a aight which no 


inl on they went to then euly 
wl tves ow fast as ever, until four yeus ago 
dhen thar was a strike among the Redditch 
necdie makers It listed thie months, at 
the end of which tune the min bec une very 
hhungiy, very sad, wud very humble They 
made no objectivn to the terns offercd by the 
cmployers, wd the employers siw that now 
wns the time to swe the needle-puinters from 
then own folly , and they mide 1¢ a prime 
condition of icnewed conneasion between 
mistci8 wd men, that a ceitain samtary 
appaiatus should be fasthtully used The 
promise wis given, the tiral wis mide, the 
mcn seon found the comfort ind advantage of 
it, they scem, now, likely to live as long as 
othor people , and the tranger observes that 
they seem to show off the srangement 
with a certain complacency and pride, which 
prove that it works m caccllent accordance 
with ther will What tins arrangement 15, 
we shall tell hereafter, when we have carried 
our commodity up to the need of bemg 
vointed The number of needle pointers in 
Redditch, now, 18 ibout one hundred and ten; 
a large rae fr to be saved from an early 
and painfal death ' 

It 1s not so very long since every needle of 
every size was made separately, from begn~ 
ming to end, as sail-makere’ needles and pack~ 


‘mg needles are made sull Itis hard to say 
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which 1s most perplexing to the imagination. 
the old method, by whicls naile, hooks and eyes, 
and needles, were separately fashioned by 
hand: or the present amount of production 
by machmery. We saw, the other day, hooks: 
and eyes made by a muchme, which gave us a. 
strong impression of its being alive (some one. 
sad it could do everything but speak), by 
which one manufactory sends out a ton per 
week of hooks and cyes No comment can 
add to the marvel of the thought—a ton of 
hooks and eyes per week! In needle making 
there 1s no such marvellous machinery the 
marvel consisting chiefly of the dexterity 
attainable by human fingers, but the mon- 
strous numbers made are amply ove: whelm- 
Ing. e saw, on a counter of a warehouse 
yesterday, a set of little parcels, such as 
a@ lady ioight cary home all at once Ina 
hand-basket, and found that they cont uned 
a quarter of a nulhon of needle»! Compar- 
mg that sect of parcely with what clse the 
1oom contained, we gave up the attempt to 
comprehend what we saw The 1vom was 
sunounded by compartments, cach of which 
was filled with simular packets The cffort to 
imagine thew contents, when in ust, was 
like unde1 taking to count the grams of a pu ire 
yard of sea-beach Yet this was only one 
100m of one manufactory of one httle town ! 

Needle-inaking 1s now, however, almost 
gone out cverywhere clse ‘Lhere was, once, 
a famous manutacture at Long Cicndon, in 
Oxfordshire , but it has lavguished »0 long 
that 1t has ueaaly cxpued. ‘The people inter- 
mariied with remarkable ¢aclusiveness, ca 
changed ideas with nobody clse, heard, on 
would hear, of no improvement, chose to 
lemain as they were, thercfore, of coulee, 
they sank The population of Re ditch has, 
meantime, iicreased from fifvecn hundicd to 
nearly frve thousand , of whom almost evcry 
Iman, woman, aud cluld lives by necdles ‘Lhe 
neighbouring villages contam a population of 
fiom four thousand to five thousand more a 
large proportion of whom ae cmployed by 
the Redditch manufacturers The lawycis’ 
and doctors’ fees were once needles , and the 
shopkeepers’ profits, and the mail se: vants’ 
wages, and the houses, and the schouls, and 
the land-nllotments, and the flowei-show 
prizes, and all the youd thing» that may be 
found there now, were vuce needles too 
Finding sueh things come of needles, let us 
sec now how the needles come imto being 

We are allowed to go over the Victoria 
Works, the anufactory of Mi John James , 
and, upoLeover, itu any of the houses of Ins 
work-people who carry on their business at 
home. which is the case with abont three- 
fuurths vf them Those who work on 
Mr James’s premises are well off for aur, 
hight, and cheerfulness Some of the rooms 
overlook his pretty garden, and all have 
plenty of windows When once we have left 
the furnaccs and boalers, all the rest 1s cleau 
‘ and there ie uo sign of 1 health im any o! 
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theintelligent faces, Intelliyent they are, for 
these people have had a ; ood school education. 
Mr. James admits no children under ten years 
of age tolis employment He cannot prevent 
some of lis people from hiring the help of 
childien under that age; but lus rule 1s en- 
forced to the utmost of bis power Of the 
work people, thirty-eight can read and write ; 
fourteen read, but do not write, and only 
three can do neither Those thiee ae—~a 
boy, just alsived from elsewhere; a man, of 
micit natural intelligence, who earns two 
guineas a-week , and a halt-wit, who can turn 
a whccl, but cannot learn his letters. 

In gomg over the premises, we must pass 
aither and thither, and walk into the next 
strect and bach again, and even take a drive 
to a certam county mill and icturn, in order 
to present in ther nutural orde: the processes 
of needle-mahing 

‘Lhe best wire comcs from Yorkshie; the 
inferior from Bumingham  ‘Lhere is a small 
chamber, really pretty im its way, from being 
hung round with coils of brizht wire, sus- 
pended fiom hooks ‘Lhis wne 13 of all 
thicknesses, from the stout hind required for 
fish-hooks for Newfoundland cod, and for 
paching and sail-making needles, to the finest 
for cambric-needles In the dark and dingy 
1voms below, bits of wire, each the Iength of 
two needles, are cut by . pau of vast shears, 
well fiacd tu the wall ‘Lhe “measure” 1s a 
stecl instrument, furnished with a screw, 
which determines the length of the bundle of 
wires cut at once Iwo non ngs, about 
five mchcs in diameter, are pluced on cdge, 
ind neatly filed with the cut wircs, of wluch 
there 15 thus a pictty large faggot before us. 
These wires, having come off coils, are 
curved, and thy must be strayhtened, 
A soit of hooked poker 1s thrust into the 
rings, and transports the faggot to the fur- 
nace, Where it ws presently heated red-hot, 
It 18 taken out, a curved iron bar 1s laid 
between the 1imygs, wd the bundle 18 rolled 
bickwards and forwards on a table until the 
wires ac straight ‘This is called “1ubbing 
straight ” 

We now find oursclves in a mull in the 
countiy—a pretty place, with its pond, ats 
unceasing ~ush of water, ite little ravine, 118 
‘heertul farmetcad, its fields with cows 
grazing, even at this season There is a 
uitller peeping out at us What does he do 
here? One cud of the mull is let for grinding 
flour , the othe, for grinding needles We go 
down some steps to a basement-room, where 
straps are revolving with all possible zeal. 
The water-wheel 1s under oun feet, and 
round us aie placed four giindstones Each 
nindstone 1s furnished with a cap or cover, 
ike a coHapaimg Dutch oven It dees not 
fit closely, but leaves a space, through which 
the deadly dust is blown ce is the secret 
of the salvation of the dry-grinders. A com- 
fortable-looking ncedle-puinter 1s seated on 
lus bench Ie takes up two dozen or so of 
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wires, and apples the enda to the grindstone 
While domg this, he hag to roll every wire 
between his finger and thumb Backwards 
and forwards he makes them rcvolve, in con- 
tact with the wheel , and off flies a shower of 
sparks One end being done, he prane the 
other , for it must be remembcred that these 
wires are of the Icngth of two needles. <As 
he works, we ace the dust rushing under the 
cover, quite away from the workman’s fice , 
and we arc invited to go and see what be 
comes of it ‘There 1s a covered fan wheel in 
the middle of the chamber, turncd by water 
power, and this it 1s which sucks awvy the 
dust from all the four grmdstoncs at once 
We piss outside to the end of the building, 
and go down some more steps, to the brink of 
the stream which is flowmg away down the 
little ravine We obscrve that a patch of the 
opposite bank, some way down, 13 whitencd— 
crusted over with dust, and, lookmg cme 
fully, we see puffs, as of 9 thin smoke comin, 
from behind a grey stone on our side of the 
bank Behind thit stone as the ontlet from 
the fan-whcel and the whitcnme on the £2197 
and brambles ia the dust which woull have 
hung about the men and within the men, if 
they had not conscntcd to this swing me wure 
It is a plan which costs a littl moncy i 
the first instance , Uthough it s1ves 4 vast deal 
mvtheend Ihatfin wheel uscs up a third of 
the watt power upprcpriited to this chamber 
‘The meu have nominally the s unc wages 1s 
of old, but they pry thar share cf this loss 
at the rate of about a shilling awech This 
18 their toll for hfe wd hedth = Lhe masters 
bear amuch luge share, aud with ovtreme 
content Jt may be mentioned her that 
from the nominally high—exticmely high— 
wazes of this cliss of men must be deducted 
the mill rcnta they pay, and the cost of then 
touls—amounting altogether to tun o1 twelve 
shillings a weck 
We now have the wines stiught, and 
oimted at bothends We neat find ourselves 
in a workshop, im the next street to Mr 
Jamess Here, we se o stamping michine 
and die, which flattens and prints +e space 
precisely in the muddle ot exh bit of wire 
Lhe print shows where the cye 38 to be, and 
at the same time the “guttaing ” 1» done— 
the forming the little channcl secu in the 
heads of all needles ‘The workman strikes 
off fis¢ thousand of these man how , thats, 
he flattens and “gutters” the heads of ten 
thousand necdles per how—rither an ad 
vance upon the old method of dog cach one 
by hand! Jhen comcs the punching of the 
bi The punch 1s double, of course , and 
the boy who works it, perforates four thou- 
sand wires, 01 eight thousand ne cdles per hour 


This 18 dexterous work, the wires being laid | 


and removed almost faster than the «ye can 
follow 

The next boy we noticed was seven years 
old, alittle fellow hired by the woman under 
whom he worked “This boy,” we were told, 
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“earns his hving by spittmg He is not an 


American ; yet he passes his days in spitting " 
Before him lay bits of wue almost as fine as 
hans and these wnes he was running 


through the eyes of the twin needles which 
had come from the punch He ran a wire 
thiough each line of eycs, “spitting” two 
dozen or so on his two wires A woman, 
whose wrists and arms were obviously of un- 
usual strength, received these spitted needles, 
Jaid then on a prepared steel plate, and filed 
off all roughness on both sides ‘Lhe twin 
needles had yet to be separated, and the 
tragmcnts of flattened steel surrounding the 
heads to be removed This was done by a 
wom1n close at hand, who sat bcfore her 
httl anvil, filung with precision between the 
rows of heada, so that they separated casily , 
and then, by anothcr movement, cle sing 
away all extraneous bits and shup edges, 
delivcrmg her spitsful of needles complete 
in form 
They are still rough and rusty looking , 
and what 3s worse, they ac soft ,—so soft as 
to bend with 1 touch The hardemmng comes 
next ‘Lhey ac heated, m batches, in the 
furnice, and, when red hot are soused into 4 
pin of cold water —Next, they must be ten- 
xed, aud this is done by he uping them (all 
ying the same wav) on a very hot metal 
platc, where aman with + met slice, called 
“a kmfe,” mm each hind, shifts them mcees- 
sutly bi kwaids und forwards, upon each 
other tihng care that all set, as newly as 
possible an equal quantity of heat It any 
set too little, they bend im the using , if too 
much, they break As they turn blue upon 
this plate they arc rem ved, the shade of 
bluencss showing when they ae tempered 
cnough 
Lhe polishing 1cmuns to be done The 
best needles are polished no Icss than six 
times, and there are threc stiges of polishing 
for all Lhe imu scouring 1s the most em- 
phitic affan ‘To sce it, we must find ou- 
selves at the null aan ‘The w iter power 
there appeus to |e moving half 1 dozen 
mangles and very ihe mangling the process 
is On avery couse cloth, which hes upon 
nother coarse cloth, nccdles are spread, to 
the number of forty 02 fifty thousand Lmery 
dust 15 strewed over them oil 15 sprinkled 
upon them, and soft sovp 1s daubcd by spoon- 
fuls on the cloth The whole precious mess 
18 then rolled up compactly, and tied at both 
cnds, and iound and round, as tight as pack- 
thread can bind 1t, anl we have before us 
a disgusting black “roly poly” dumphng 
Several of these re a into one of the 
mangles, where thev 1oll to and fro for eight 
-hours By that time, the emery 38 worn 
smooth, the packets are taken out, and the 
‘needles are diessed with fiesh emery, oil, and 
,soup, and another eght hours’ manghng 
/succeeds Fiom this, the needles come out 
‘dirty enough, and smelling horribly , but they 
‘axe cipable now of showing their brightr --~ 
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They are washed with hot water and cleansing 
miterials in iron pans, by boys, who scem tu 
enjoy the shaking and boulting ofthe medles 
with real zest hen clean, the needles are 
tossed mto sawdust, and tossed about in it 
until they are dr\, and then the siwdust is 
tossed out from them, they wre tossed into 
bundles, and sent to the manufwtory, to be 
so1ted and put up for sie 

We shill not come back to the unsavoury 
mill any more , so we will ask what that boy 
13 dons, wd how any stone bievking can 
be necessary to the mukins of needks? LHe 
1s breakin, into smallar prces these not large 
white ston s, from which cmery powder comes 
We tullow lis b urowtal of pieces ito a littl 
shed an] find that the water | ower 15 working, 
up md down the jestle of a great mortar, 
where th boss fiaxments ac broken into 
dust A minis sifting whut comcs out of the 
mortu and ictunin, whitever will not zo 
thioush his sieve 

Once m it in the manufactory, we find the 
fiulty needles sepuated from the perfect 
Amon, so miny, some must be bi ken, some 
bent, some with bid cyes cr dull pomts 
We ingune whit becomes of the refuse, 
which is culled 6 scrip, wd the answer 
ippe ars to us so Curious that we are plaid w 
did not muss the informetion Lhe bright 
needles, Which hippen only to hu lost then 
hervls, are crgerly bought by jy ictine frum 
mikes wd cibmet mikers They ue 
inv uuble for delicate fisteuings for veneer 
inz, mil where v nail is wanted of exticme 
fineness and without vhewl = Lhe rest of the 
“serup’ wequuly prized for another ol ject, 
—for making jun barrels  Itas sold Ly cart 
lids ww the finest tempered stecl thit gun 
Darzels cam be made of Whit wil vths 
gives;—o1 woul] sive af we could receive at, 
~ of the catent of the manuficture ! 

Ihe manufacture 15 now complete , but the 
mahing 1eidy for sale exhilits » muracle ot 
dextarity , it least, to unp2 ictised ¢ yes 

A handful of needles, lying ul mauncr of 
Wis, 13 put into a tray, which 1s shaken 
Yackwuds and forwards, until the needles 
lie all one way ‘Those whose points hie 
lft, from those whose puimty he 1 ht, ate 
scpainted A little gul spreads a hrap on 
her counte: into 1 10ugh row, wiaps a bit 
of cloth round the forefinger of her right 
hand, shakes the necdks a litle, and brings 
out a batch, with then points sticking lightly 
mm the cloth, and then heads supported by 
her other forefinger ‘Ihesac she lays side, 
and does the same thing agun, until all are 
separated A heap is thus separated more 
quickly than we can tell how itis done But 
these needles are of diffurxent lengths How 
ehould we xct about so1 ting them? (Certainly 
not in the actual way The operation just 
described 13 ealled “heading” ‘his 1s called 
‘ handing” A narrow piece of wood, like 
thick flat ruler, ws heaped with as many 
needles as will he upon it, almost from end to 
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end A woman feels along both sides with 
the lower edge of her hands and hits from 
the rest, with her httle fingers and the pakms 
of he: hands, the longest necdles which she 
places on one side Then follow the next 
longest which she places on thc other side 
It 1s altoyethe: an affair of tact and fine 
must be the touch, and long the cxpcaence, 
requited to do such sorting with accuracy 

Lhen, we 2.ve at the seat of another won- 
dcerful woman, who 1s pronounced by her 
employer the most 12pid worker he has ever 
seen Ilex business 1s to count the needles 
mto quiurtur hundreds, and paper them up 
The squucs of prper le reidy, the needles 
alc before hcr She separatcs twenty five of 
them whips them into a piper, and counts 
ygun with incre ible rai lity, folding the 
filed pipers when wbout hilfa dozen are 
1reidy We wre so persurded thit our readers 
could never belicve how many pukets this 
woman folds in v day, that we will not say 
how many thousands they number — Lhat so 
miany should go torth into the world fiom one 
house, a5 won lufal cnoush , thit one woman 
shoul 1 put them up for then journey, 19 mote 
thin any 1erie15 not nec Ue makers could be 
expected to beheve on the declwation of an 
ah nymous wiltel 

Next, we come umong boys and guls One 
littl. boy is cuttins out the prunted labels, 
wliuch hive hil then fi, mes neatly filled 
i by an oldu lil <A thud 1s spreading 
the cut labels on i bord sme red with paste 
A gul is putting them cn the packets of 
needs Another 3s putting ou the wartanly 
tickct, in ake manner Anotheris § tucking, ’ 
shy pug onc cnd cf the nec ile piper int» the 
othe: A lad is lookins to the dying of tho 
pwpus in the wum drying closct, in the same 
100m Whore they semain about two hours, 
wd he and anotha ue tying up the pipers 
inty packets Hinaly, we icturn into the 
waichuus , ind sec the ee of gay boxes, 
Which uo to be filled with in issortment of 
ncdies for presents o: for foragn sale 
hese boxes are y biauch of mdustry m 
themsclyes , with them poitiaits of the Queen 
and Prince, wd then copies fiom popula 
pictures, such 13 Rifluelle’s Madonna in the 
(han As a further temptation, these pic 
tures im the lids are so fitted as to be disen- 
gagcd and hung up = They are probably to be 
seen on the wills of many a log cabin in 
Amurzica, wid chalet i. Switzerland, and bun- 
galow in India, and home of exiles in Siberia 
It seems as it all the world of needlewomen, 
of evcry clime, were supplied by Fngland One 
man his gone trom among us to set up the 
business i the United Stitcs, but the Ame- 
ncans are not known yet to be making for 
themselves In all directions, our hundred- 
weights and tons of this delicate article are 
going forth 

e should have hked to know what the 

consumption of sail makers’ necdics 1s at 
home but this wa could not learn. These 
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formidable affairs ave separately forged, as 
their finer compamons once were The 
flattemmg, and guttermy and filing of the 
heads, 18 done on gruoved anvils, and so 18 
the hammening of thc lower half mto a three 
sided surface The pointing 153 done by one 
ata time bem held to a revolving cylinder 
of a gritstonc brcu ht from Bristol , and 
then there is another rubbing against 1 
“buff, ’—a cylinder covered with leather 
dresw ] with emery The cyes arc punched 
epirat ly, and by repeated strokes, and 
yuns are given to the fimshing of the hevl 
i flattening its sides and filing all smooth 
The process is nearly the same with puking 
necdies , but, 13 we know, thei pomted ends 
me considcral ly flattened and bent 

We must deny vuselyes the pleasure cf 
describing the other manufacture which goes 
on in the same place —that of fish hocks 
The pattern hocks of the concern show 
apecaamens cf all sorts, from the strony co | 
hook, for th = Newf undlind Binks and th 
aumon heal for th No oaway catwracts to 
the most dei ate littl bub that ean be 
Widdon und a ustreudk af feather fo dan om 
the insidious chapactar cf 9 fly on the surf a 
of an Inwlish aulet We find here sul 
hooks to —hhoovory lire button hocks 
Withont thes the sulmaber conld not h dd 
toxethar th cdl set the wocommonly heavy 
falit he hes to sw 

Lhe women andl gids im this estabhshine nt 
are rathar more num rous thin the men ind 
loys Then ampl yer ou ants fa the 
superionity of allan health und rstandin + 
and monils tothe Tit generition Ly ating 
the results of the Sunday acho Is of Ju dditch 
andl the good free school there He may} 
quite vwht but there a something m_ the 
tone of the intercourse between himeclf and 
every body on his prenises, which convinecs 1 
atranger that ther 13 also somchody clee t> 
thank for the mprovement which drives out 
all the stringers preconeepti ns of the 
wretchedness of needic makers For om 
own part we must a1y that v load has been 
removed from our mind—. burden of sorrow 
and commer ion—by our visit to the 
Vietoria Necdie works at Re lditch 
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Wr do not exactly hold with Parson 
Adams enthuyiasm on the subject of the 
pedagogical ut masmuch as we do not 
eateum a schoolmaste: the greatest of charac 
tera, nor omacly<s the greatest of school 
masters But we have a suthuently high 
standard of pias, by which to appre 
ete the efforts of Boot and practica) men 
in thig most difficult and most important 
vocation 

With all our love for the home education, 
received at a mother’s hands in early Infe, 
with all our preferenee—even despite the 
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improbability of our ever arriving ai an 
Etonian impeccahility on the subject of false 
quantities—for the qmet perseverance and 
pahient reprimands of a private tutor, to the 
off-hand chain of 1 public school, still 
we love the dashing emulation which a school 
alwaysinspires But this emulation 1s sway ed 
by duectors as various as are the motives by 
which st 3 impelled = The passions and feel- 
ings of youth are entrusted to men as 
remotely different mm character as are the 
chiracters that make up the anomalous 
population of that little world in mimaturc, 
+ Rchool 

When the golden reign of the Busby 
achocl swayed the dreaded sceptre beneath 
which the hands and backs of yuvemle de- 
linqucnts daily and hourly quiuled, Latin 
and Gic kh bucld ud hex umeters, flourished 
athe capense of selfrespect ani boyish 
dignity ‘The remembrance of 1 fieggine 
miht sure st the precise quantity of a, 2, 
ou undi ceitanm cucumstances but the 
schol scldem became 4 poct on the strength 
of such mapn ition = ‘Lhe birch and the bay- 
tice were by no means friendly, umd the 
operation of beams * horsed ’ seldom Icd the 
suflercr to vse seit on the back of Pegasus 
|Quick boys act on without the caine, wid 
atuprl boys not only became more stupid, 
but .rcw doz edly imdificrent  Caning 1s 
very hile other viclent stimulants, umd loses 
ve etkct by beme tiken too offen af it do 
not quite rum the mentu constitution cf 
the prtient 

And the hevoes of the Bushy school wer 
mon ct inveterat obstinacy, who resented 
the licks and cufls of then sehcol days, ly 
hich and cufing in turn when they grew 
older = Discipline had hardened imto the 
mere scholar what  misht hive been the 
acholulike man [ ithe:s sent their sons t» 
school to enjoy the cunnzs they had ex- 
penenccd im then own time, ind then 
song, in turn, beque uUbed the sime mhert 
ince to them successors Who knows how 
many acrucl judge, callous bishop or seltish 
dean ind chapter, do not trace their abscnee 
of human feclings to ther birch fostered 
studies 272 liter is Aumunroribus ? 

Nor were morals bettered by the rugn of 
ter101 ~— Lovs only sinned with more seciecy, 
and told falsehoods with more cousistency 
than they would have done, had ther con- 
screnees been appealed to rathcr than their 
backs ‘There 18 nothing attractive m 4 
caning, and what poor human nature will 
often do to obtain 1 place under gove:nment, 
or x prece of church preferment, it will, m 
earher years, and with bctter extenua- 
tion, do to defend its tender skin from the 
lash of the pedant It 1s dangerous to 
punish a boy for telling a falsehood, when 
you termf; him from speakang the truth 
The anuent test of horseponding witches 
ahows nearly as enlightened views of human 
nature 
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Again, the love of home was too apt to 
degenerate into indistanct ideas of a place 
whence “pocket-money” and “prog” came, 
while more tender and more soul-subduing 
associations were forgotten, or seofied at, as 
childish Coldness to those who ought to be 
best loved, was a natural result of daily 
suflering the tyrannous cruelty of one who 
seemed paid by best fiends to act as a pet 
secuto: Those, morcovei, who had once lost 
the powe) of loving, svon became clever in 
eruelty , and when they saw their compa- 
niops windy under the ingenious tortures 
of the local Dionysius, grew proportionately 
insensible to the suflerings of cats, birds, o1 
younger hoys 

Cane was not the only cnemy to whom 
the Busbeian school might lary ther griev 
ances or dchaencus The plin of eduction 
too often made » bad schol u of a xood business 
Min, v cayuistic parson out of an acute 
lawyer, and a ignorant one out of a youth 
who might bv steuly perseverance, have 
atlived it the post of minting pattner mt 
drysalter 3 or @ mercers The stifl unt 
formity, the chop-and steak steak and chop 
system of cducation, which 1ang the changes 
on Latin, Greek, and Mathematyus, in one 
ever-1cculrmys sees of combinations, at once 
served to curb and stifle ou inality, and to 
force a class of study upon youths, stated 
neither to them prospects mi Jitc, nor then 
abilities 

Still wore was its effect on literature 
That a good knowledge ot Latin ind Greek 
18 highly conduetve to chastenins md heh 
ems an Lnglish style cKpecially where 
the ippliation of deivitives 1s concerned 
no oue will deny But, in the restricted 
aystem of the Inst age of education, Litin 
and Greek were too much held up as the 
one and only standard, is the line of de 
marcation that was to separate the cduc eted 
from the illiterate Whatever might be the 
genei Ul accomplisliments or acquisitions of 4 
man, he wis no acholat, and n> ump my for 
acholus without a knowledse «ft languyges 
no longer spoken, md an Oxford man 
despised lcarming French ww much as 2 
man is now undeirated who will not learn 
German 

Besides this direct tendency to lower the 
standaid of ougmd Fnelsh hterature, this 
exaggerated estimate of the utility of the de ul 
languages went farto deteriorate the i ityand 
treshneas of the English language Tera and 
forcible Saxon words gave place to elaborate, 
but mexpressive, comages of foun syllables We 
know a man to this day who cannot call a 

lace “ marshy,” but speaks of its “paludosity ” 

uch an example 1s but one of mfimite thon 
sands, which maj be culled in handfuls from 
many a “ standard Enghsh divine » ” best and 
most matrucuve pages 

The retention of old phrases derived 
from the Reman law, or clummly mailihed 
and modelled thereupon, has overloaded 
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our legal phraseology with 1redundancics 
and tautologies, which hive no other pur 
pose than inoreasmg the waste of parch- 
went, and proportionatcly of costs, and ocua- 
sionally leaving room for « d mze1ous quibble 
Why we cannot have English liw wm the 
Englwh linguage, 1s a far gieater puzzle than 
the authorslup of Junius 

But, althouzh a taste for some preposterous 
mediseval revivals has developed itselt of late 
years, few attempts have been made to restore 
the cane to its origin ul dignity, and wholesal 
flog.ing 18 as little appreciated im our days as 
the burning ot hertus Bodily punsshment 
(and thet with considerable restiiction) 1s for 
the most put contined taactsof d wimg defiance 
of wnthority, dehberate disobedience, or fraud 
Tn the Jitter cue it may fanly be doubted 
whether the ee ot temporary suspen- 
sion of the  blick sheep 7’ 15 not a better 
punishment for the dclmyucnt, as well as a 
mere Listiny and touruible lassen to his com- 
rides 

Wo have been led to these 1emuks and 2¢ 
mambr anecs on the subject of thrashing, by 1 
recent visit to an establishment where beth 
cane and birch would b we found themselves im 
ators? encozueta, ml where we found nothin, 
but contrast to the old system, and betuer 
atill, no contiwst thu was not an unpiove 
ment 

Whizzms throuzh the tunnel just past 
the Dore Synare station we tound ourselves 
running ul us, with flit country md shiybily 
distant hills on cither side Everything looke | 
very cheertul, feeb and out cfLondon tsh 
Not thit we cver dishke London We only 
leive at, to nerve cur seuscs with fresh ar, 
and return to ipprcciite its greetness, and 
penetrate its sccrct scrrowa, with awikencd 
imuninition aul with heats made kinder by 
our briet converee with trace, fields, and the 
shy vbove us 

At len wth we stopped ab a little wooden 
tition and, as we got out, marvelled at the 
qu utc f-a-mile long train of lugs ige trucks 
ariviny from some gut of-ftown London im 
the north Away from the stitien we turned 
wide gnfo + little lane, with lofty trees on 
either side, where we could nof cven sce the 
linc of ralwiy We forgot town, wid thought 
only of where we were fon, 

When we came m sight of the “Gable 
Colleg:,’ as it 14 called —ifrom some gro- 
tesque peculiarities in the rough red brick 
structure that forms the educational domicile 
—we could not help being struch with the 
cheertulness of the whule appearancc, de- 
spite 1t3 achitary situation Lhe number of 
nariow bedroom windows, opened for venti- 
litzon, and with the pure white curtaina flap- 
ping to and fro, were sugsestive of a healthy, 
home-like comfort, stranzely unlike the two- 
in a-bed, thirty-1n-a 100m oni-windoweil, cur- 
tainless “ ward,” yelept 1 “dormutory,” which 
used to chill ow. blood and benumb our half- 


clad limbs, as we crept to bed within the 
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allotted five minutes, at St Sourbriar, in Mull- 
gate, Launchester 

The poreh, overgrown with honeysuckle 
and creepers, looked as unt .1lidding a school- 
house entrance as one would wish to sec, and 
tho servant-maid who cpencd the door seemed 
to he cut out of the sume pattern of ncatncss 
as the white be loom curtains We specdily 
found ours¢lvcs in the presence of the n atron 
The Revercnd Jucas Springer and his lady 
hived at the Rectory, and the mation, beyond 
occasion il consultations, chiefly of a financial 
ehiauta had all the domestic arrangements 
to hast She was a good tempercl, well 
ap len, bunch of keys at her w ust sort of per 
host, Who never seemed at 2 loss about any- 
thing On producing my card she acemed 
fully =  * for my visit and requested me 
to wait in the library until ter was prep ured 
fo. m¢ after my journcy 

J hal lewure to take a bricf but most 
sulisfactory survey of this umpuitint part of 
the establishment Lull well ] remembere } 
the meame stock at schools in by zon 
when a copy of * I vemngs at Home would 
go vbout im the hinds of every ouc but its 
possesyor, who in turn mo mopolised ‘ Rubinson 
Crusoc,” and the odd thud velume of the 
* Jravels of Nolando” Jetwe n thes, an 
odd “Speaker or ‘Iuada, or so ind 
1 few pucrile story bool s, we moght hive 
starved for reading hid nut some cellar boy, 
of roveluhionuy prmuples, now antl then 
smuggled in a newspaper, Which hoo acad an 
Coinpany with a select and conf tontiil crcl 
Happy wud proud was the boy whe cculd gun 
the eatrce to that exclusive set, and stran_e 
aud perscverms was the course of that 
yuvenile politiaan, until he made Ins madden | 
speech in the Tous 

But, here was something caleul ited really | 
and truly to develop and foster the mind of , 
a boy, cnoush to furnish and cxpind ideas, 
without bung cnough to drive the imoagina 
dion riot ai to deprive the reasonmy facultics 
vf adctinite stand-point Good sound histories 
and gavettecrs, the best encyclopredtis 1 few 
practical and compichensive works on irts 
and sciences, were blended with a complete 
collection of such classics as without connne 
within the hits of a regular course of school 
study, might yet be avulable tor retcrence 
Nov wore the more fuscinating studies ca 
cluded Poetry and the drama found then 
cat and purest representatives, amd the 
whole collection gave the idea of a good 

rivate hbrary, purchased without ostenta 
tion or affectation of ranty, and arranged 
with a sole view to utility and mmyp.ovement 
Above the eases, hung vauious specimens of 
di iwings by some boys, and ut calligraphy by 
others, the vanety ot subjects showed that 
whilst rumed cuttages and water-mls were 
drawn with taste by the boys who treated 
drawing as an accomplishment, others had 
made the steam-engine and the coast-battery 
subjects of satisfactory, but of course less 
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profound, study, and had, even at an early 
period, found sufficient encouragement to 
cheer on thar juvenile enthusiasm until oppor- 
tumty might perfect its efforts Some of the 
writing was no less suggestive of the banker's 
ledger In short, the trophies thus exhibited 
told a distinct tale of the desne to develop 
individual capacity uot to rack and distort it 
oe the Procrustean bed of mere line and 
rule 

Our meditations were cut short by the 
approich of tea, and the return of the matron 
I had already seen enough to raise my 
cullosity, ny, almost enough to make me 
believe that a model school was not the 
chiumia which previous expcnience had led 
me to muntain Despatching my two cups of 
tea with t rcadimess worthy of Di: Johnson, 
I tollowed my good natured escort 

The bcdroom story wis evidently the 
favouite hobby of the matron, whose hfe 
mught have becn well ugh spent in looking 
iftuer clean towels, seemg that the filters 
(there was onc in cvery room) were filled, 
ind the windows kept open Lut she was 
e great fivouite with the boys, the confi- 
dunte of all then sorrows, and they did all in 
the pow to sive her trouble The plain, 
cheap, de ul furniture of these little chambers 
was fiulticssly clean , everything was uniform 
und compact, yet of the simplest, plaincst, and 
most substantial make A beiruliful incen 
tive to holy thouzhts on begimmm, or ending 
the tl o sports of the day was the num! et 
of little prints of seriptural subjects which 
atorned the wall thit faced the bedst d— 
silent md unobtrusive, yet ple wing and im- 
plcssive comp untons bo the bible and Prayer 
boch that grace lL every trble 

Lhe most fasts hous 4 rupulousness could not 
have found a fiult with the arrangements of 
these pretty little rooms, especially when oue 
rcfiected on the saving of health and clean- 
liness and the incentive to ne atness of habits, 
thus practically inculeated, by makmg every 
boy answerable for the state of his own room 
What a contiist to St Sourbiiu! How dil- 
ferent wis the strugzle for the soap or the 
jack towel! How replcte with combats, and 
per sonal danger, a visit to the already cracked 
ooking glass! aud how severely visited, at 
the same time, was any offence against 
tidiness ! 

We now entered the chapel—a plam, neat 
building, free from trivial affectations of o1- 
nument, and invested with nothing calculated 
to distiact the thoughts from simple, boyish 
prayer then we passed on, through a small 
corridor to the school 200m 

Five or 81x boys were busy, and all in 
different ways School was over, but work 
was not One was elaborately transcmbing 
some algebraic figuies, which made our h 
ache , another was copying out music, with 

t neatness , while a third was copying a 
hrist’s head in chalk. Nezther seemed to 
mterfere with the rest. and all seemed to be 
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interested in their occupation. They could 
play, however, as well; for the matron in- 
furmed me that the mathematical young 
gentleman was the best bowler, either in the 
school or the village ; and that the musical 
one was hugely given to private theatricals, 
on a stage where even pasteboard heroes 
looked important. Another boy was designing 
a plan for a new wing and outbuildings for 
the school; and the elaborate completeness 
of’ the details proved that, if not quite a 
master mason, he had, at all events, some 
knowledge of wood, bricks, and mortar. With 
eyes beaming with pride, he conducted us 
to the “(Carpenter’s shop,’ where he and 
two others, of like constructive tastes, had 
been employed upon a perfect town of pigeon- 
houses and Fabbitctnitchen besides some 
joiner’s work, of a more refined and difficult 
character, All three were destined to pro- 
fessions, for which their early amusements— 
without depriving them of the refinements of 
a fair general e lucation—tended to qualify 
them; but I found that, as scholars, they 
were behind the rest. The old Latin and 
Greek system recurred to my mind; and I 
again thonght how many useful men had 
been lost to the world through a one-sided 
system of instruction. 

Everything in the school-1oom 
ant orderly; the communication with the 
library was direct; so that if a doubt or 
discussion was raised duiing lesson tune (an 
event which the master never sought to dis- 
courage), information was readily to be had. 
The walls were decorated with specimens 
of the pupils’ talents, less artistic than those 
in the library, but more rigidly useful. Maps, 
carefully copied, on a large scale; compa- 
rative charts of history and chronology—all 
the work of boys, some of whom were still 
hovering about the head class—werc sufficient 
stimuli to a healthy emulation. 

The diary, or daily plan of study, was 
especially worthy of notice. While every 
boy was bound to observe the same hours as 
the rest of his class, in spelling, writing, and 
other too-often pec iceed items of English 
education, the residue of his time was divided 
in a manner calculated to develop the pecu- 
liar bent, and to furnish means of attaining 
the object, of each. Those who were pursuing 
classics devoted their time to them, and were 
not compelled to fritter away time in vain 
attempts to study mathematics, or other 
sciences, for which they had no taste. Above 
all, everything seemed done with reference 
to an end; as though education were really 
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the means of gaining a living, instead of a 
mere concession to a conventional custom of. 
inclination, nor opportunity to profit by, an 


£ociety. 


I regretted that it was not school-time, 


that I might have witnessed the daily en- 
forcing of a system framed upon principles 
80 open and so natural; but the specimens 
of labour, taste, and etudy, which met my 
eyes, as fresh boys came in, and unfolded 
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their “lockers” to my view, were the proudest. 
testimonials that a master could have wished 
to exhibit. No natural bent, consistent with 
propriety, seemed to be discouraged; and 
yet, in the clear, sensible language of the 
boys, I discerned an attention to the funda- 
mental points of a good English education, 
widely different from the slip-shod false shame 
which appear to be the essence of achool- 
boy English in general. \ Moreover, each 
hey seemed to have mesh bat ht to make 
one thing his strong point, to seek for 
means of substantiating his own views there- 
upon; but to yield, in turn, to those better 
informed upon other points. 

Just as L was proceeding to visit the play- 
ground and gymnasium, the Reverend Lucas 
Spriuger entered. He briefly, bug warmly, 
a pce for his absence ; but wuld not 
allow me to leave the boys until 1 had seen 
what 1 found was neither a neglected nar an 
uncherished portion of the model school of 
Gable College. 

The number of ingenious contrivances for 
twisting the body into those fantastic attitudes, 
which, comical as they are, are nevertheless of \ 
no small use in strengthening and increasing 
nuscular tone, were enough to provoke the 
energetic rivalry of these juvenile acrobats, 
and my fear for their necks and limbs was 
hardly quieted by the softness of the sandy 
Joam which formed the substratum beneath. 
But, few of those young fellows could not 
have vaulted on a pony, as well as on the 
shapeless fdelvawed block that now seemed 
as great a favourite among them as Bucee- 
phalus was with Alexander. To be sure, a 
bruise did happen now and then, but the 
matron was always ready with brown paper 
and vinegar, and had been known to connive 
at “breakfast in bed,” sometimes at stray bits 
of supper, for the invalid gymnast. Moreover, 
she believed greatly in Dredge’s Ileal All, 
and so did those boys who were most given to 
breaking their shins or elbows. If clothes 
were torn, tov, and best suits deranged, who 
but the matron could “fine draw” so decep- 
tively ? 

A glorious piece of greensward, quite large 
enough for a fair game at cricket, and enclosed 
swimming-bath, and a hind of poultry and 
rabbit yard, completed the arrangements of 
the play-ground. Yet, complete as were all 
the arrangements for amusement, nothing 
more important seemed neglected. Every 
boy seemed to get on, because he was led in 
the path that Nature pointed out, and inclina- 
tion followed. Where each boy is spending 
on the average one third or one half of his 
time in studies that he has neither lead 


this, perhaps, to the exclusion or half hc gs 
of the very pursuit that might have led to 
greatneas, the amount of idleness in an ordi- 
nary school or college may readily be caleu- 
lated. Again, there is some industry to be 
learnt. even at play. A listless, indolent boy 
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can as ill enjoy vaulting or tr ip-ball, as he. 


can penetrate the difficulties of the Digamma, 
o} aan the forty-reventh proposition of 
Luclid But af boys are tinght to emulate 
(ach other, and to aim at execilence, even mm 
ther ainusements, the principle of industry 
thas seductively implanted, will 2 date and 
capand itself in IL directions, grasping ¢very 
sithyect that mclnit on wall peanut, ind illu 
miming evay difhculty by that light which 
the Jove of study done cin shed forth 

Amid such reflections, I shook hinds wath 
miy juscuile calubitors mentally vowing a 
hints contribution ¢f books to thar 
hbeoay, andl actus through the kitchen 
(which m educational establishments is alw vys 

sitht worth se am), | pained the muster of 
the Model S hool, having fost ized inom 
tinse admiration upon sia huge uns of toa 
ind sp nf keviathan piles of real and butter 
and weiter cresses, that wer yu ¢ stutiny out 
to the refectory 9 Jhe breul ind Iutter were 
tnoughly howe mak—and L sheuld hve 
etacaned bo cven af th matron, with o slight 
ur of pride on her gocd nitured counteu wee 
hal not toll mes. 

Asweowukedt wards the Rectory the heal 
niister modestl received my pruses, but 
warmed with honour ible cathusiasm ow he 
spoke cf nome ct hish st boys | cold have 
Jistened for cver to hive heard how voung 
Downton, who hal bean Porad with an ithe 
wnitisuntilbe hadb co prostrated with bua 
fever had recovered health aml inte th sence 
it the Modcl Sche Po and hid bec me one of 
the most dovar din dsc up painters bert ude 
quately educated upon cther pamts Another 
cqually promis musignin dreads officiating 
ay orgamst to ov ccllele an connection wath 
the proscat cstiblishinent owed uf bis suc 
cease to having bee lowed to practise on 
Mis Sprmvers prnoforte hums bon um 
sersally condemned as 1 slow boy,” from his 
inability to cumprehcnd cr 1 member the 
mntricteres of varksin MY Such 1a came 
with the greiter dismtcrestediess trom this 
adorable cereviiin, who was) linsef a 
thorough scholu and yrofound divine, and 
who, without hrving wy tune for the hghter 
studies and the le 4 recondite, but more com- 
pulsory, business of or linury Lite, knew well, 
not only how to appreciite ul human tastes 
and talents ut thar own rcal valae, but lke 
wise tooh the best me ins, ind ¢cmployed the 
best agents, for thur development and per 
fection 

In the course of 1 most agreeable evening's 
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pendence and self-reliance The payments 
made by the rest varied according tu the 
means of parents or fnends, and private 
subscnptions and gifts from parties whose 
names reldom transpired, had already placed 
the “Model School” m a far conditiun to last 
and to increase 

As to the system of cducation pursued 
Uthouzh im nothing omitting the stinder 
features of a classical routine, 1b embraced a. 
luge ficld, and did not 1ende. clasaics com- 
pulsory upon those who, when once capable 
of having ny tastcs at all, showed decided 
dishhe for them At the same timc, uf a boy 
cymecd a disposition to icturn to a pursuit 
he had once (ast off, he unct with cncourage- 
ment enough to mike hun wonder he had 
ever dishhed at Jo mature the gems of 
natal thought, not to forcibly cnyiaft a 
Comventicnal set of ideus upon a icpuleive 
stun wwe the piuncaple of the Kovacnd 
Tucus Sprinyer, und on this primciple he 
hid fille 1 4 school with boys, few cf whom 
somel likely to disypomt the friend who 
had supplanted the hob ol lin dvurety of the 
Busbvites 

Wall ng towards the 2 ulway, and dozingly 
musing wm the Curie on my wij Lome, on 
what I had seen, 1 re ached London 
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Im Trench hv, move and have their 
being tor “ cfteet? = Liuth md nature are 
nothms unless they can be mule t  produee 
something astomshms Fven m then news- 
papers, which shcull be futhful murrots 
af sucicty, the tat of this tute for spurious 
nts overywhere to be found Comy are ther 
police rcports with ours xcept inthe ‘Ga- 
é(tte dos Jituncaua’—which bun solely 
devoted to judiciudl reports, is bound to 
be saaupuluas—there 1s no stamp of trath 
upon them JF wh cwe is 49 Jittl romance 
The story is developed, the charactcrs are 
zrouped, and the dialogues conducted with 
witistic and cxaggerated love of effect The 
dry busmess of a charge, and the prisoner's 
ucount of himsclf, are cxchanyed for the 
1omintic style of an episode in Gil Blas 
In a case of robbery, the smner is de- 
sirihed as a “fair daughter of Lve’—the 
sinned agunst as the “tender, but umpre- 
dent, Sicur F- ~ In cases of assanit, 26 
is generally the porter, o: the porters wrfe, 
who have been quatrelling with one of 


conversation, he unfoldud to me the plan of ther lodgers or it 15 the wine shop keeper, 


the institation tothe foundation and carrym 

on of which he hid mide no small persona 
sacriices Many of the boys were admitted 
flee of expense, but netthar thomselves nor 
the rest were acquainted with the fact 
Thus a lurve amount of bid fechng, pamful 
humulistion, and vulgar vanity, was nipped in 
the Gud, and asense of equality served to 
bring forth and ripen nolifer feelings of nrde- 


‘the career and 


‘the parties 


who has been resisted m his efforts to turn 
out a turbulent customer—a very possible 
case, and sugestive of a germ of truth in the 
report Frequently the mere manner of tell- 
ing the story casts a doubt upon 1b The 
narrative—for 1t 1s delivered 1m the umrative 
form—alwajs commences with a sketch of 

onal appearaarce of one of 
he dialogues are invariably’ 


Charles Dickens.) 


dressed up to convey an idea of the rank 
and manners of the class to whuch the 
rosecutor, or culprit, or witness l|elongs 
hey are usually sustamed at the rate of 
one wo1d, with a hyphen before it, per line 
For porters and their wives, conversations in 
bad grammar and slang ortho,1 why are sub- 
stituted for what was really sud Sublime 


expressions of super sentiment ul generosity are.| 


aseribed to lenient prosecutors Almost every 
nunor ciiminal is portriyed a of + comic 
turn of mmd He generally pilfirs o1 cheats, 
or assaults the crccutive for the fun of the 
thing, and his defence consists of ¢pizrams 
and bon mots Gieat crnumils ue utterly 
ustless to a newspaper until some halo of 
romance has been thrown aroun | thei cimcs 
‘Lhe prisoner murdered hig uncle or porsoned 
and robbed his landlo: 1, 01 poagnuded ind 
rifled his dearest trend, to icheve a sta age 
from the pms of hun,e1, t> buy jis dying 
mother some delicacy she wis longing fur o1 
to mariy the ido. of his soul, und to cstal hsh 
himecl in hfe with comfort ul resy ectability 
When no ferble sublinity cf thit deziee ct 
mitensity can be called up,an Ithe culy rit st nds 
confessed suny ly und nikcdly v murderer, and 
nothing but 1. murderer, the »eporter—to suit 
the taste of the present edit 1 im cluet cf 
the French picss mm gener l—z ronoances the 
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vague If1t bein the provinces, the reader 18 
given a whole arioudisement to guess at, if 
in Paris, the a only is mentioned Why 
that mystery 

One remarkable feature in the ‘ Various 
Ficts, given under one head im all French 
newspapers, 18 the straightforward manner in 
which they are recited There 13 w ofheial 
ux about the “Sieur de So-and so, and + 
laconism in the narrative, which distinguishes 
them entyely from the Police Reports lLhey 
uve only suspicious fiom their curt impro 
balnlity Lhiullng madcnts would appear 
t» be tuo plentitul in this department to re- 
quire any stretching out from the nazator 
they hive no headings, they iclate the 
crcumetances culy, lewing to the judg- 
ment of the 1cade: whether they constitute 
im ucident wm co wicnce oF v catastrophe 
—frcling po bobly that no tithe im however 
luge type, coull idd or take away froin the 
tcarfulncss, melancholy or luncntable nature 
cf the fact Thestate cf alarm on cxcite ment 
—considerable o2: other wist—into which the 
negshbout hood mav be thrown, 1s excluded as 
urclevant oaything which cin ‘ be better 
concerved thin descaibed, they Icave to be 
conceived und say nothmg about it But for 
this conciseness, who coull have hoped to 
comprehend the compheate | tricks ia voun- 


wretch to Le cither 9 Repub ie incr a Socialist [ter tricks cf lover, wife md husband, related 

In those hitle ruptures wlich break the im the § Droit the other day, cnding, of 
plivate tenow of domestic lite it not unc om- lcowrse as ll such stories do im Lrauce—whe- 
monly yy pears that vice taiwmy} his and vutuc ther in diama nevel or ballad—with the 
wunrewnded When amoncy loving fither compl te defeat of the husband s schemes and 
and a jolly agrecable young proly ul ar at the find triumy b of the wife and lover! le- 
1asue, all the amusement which 15 got out of |liuted in the Lushsh style of uewsp per narry 
the cue, by theromanticicy rter extra fed) tive who could hive wnavclled that tangled 


at th capense of the clove-thstcd puent Ihe 
clderly husband, who pircsumes to biing lus 
youns wife into court—howcever sieat ha 
crimes, and however severe his sufferings - 
will be sure to find hans Lt cui atured in the 
next morning’s yipers  Althou th the de 
cision on the affur may be just yet us the 
magistrate seldonr appears i the story, it 
is not always wnven 

In every French newspaper ther 15. column 
or two, headed “ V aious £ xt» purporting to 
contain all the fearful wcidents, melancholy 
catastrophes, and lumentible occurrences of 
Pans and the provinces, which the papers arc 
that day called upon to recoid There 1s a 
suspicious air about mostof thm Lou fancy 
you have heard something ke them some 
where before, especially if you have read 
many Freneh romances Nothing but uutials 
of the parties are given, with a few ~ 
romantic exceptions Why that seuecy! Is 
it teuderness foi the feelings of Sicur de P——, 
who has stranzled bis sweethcart with hu 
vwn hair? Is it hyper Gallic paliantsy towards 

adame B——-, who has broken the neck of 
her husband, by suddenly closing the window 
upon hum, when the unfortunate man was 
looking gut to observe the state of the 
Weather? The locality, too, 15 generally 





skein of blunders which finally Jeft the uyurcd 
hushbiund a prisoner in the station house, wnd 
securcd to the hy py 7 ur twenty four hours’ 
fan start fo the frontier ¢ Lwenty Ines suffice 
for the tragic story of 1 young couple whore 
bodies wore found in the Seme, near the capital, 
lound together by cords with a statcment of 
the heartless conduct of relatives, “who hid 
endeavouicd to separate those wlio now united 
themeclvesforever, wrought mncedle worked 
letters, upon the bosom ot the white frock of 
the unfortunate young woman [hen romans 
muy Le vamly sought in the “ Morguc , ”° tor 
nothing had been heurd there of the me- 
lancholy occurrence In thirty-sia lines, we 
were told, in the “Letafette, .short time ainee, 
how the Sicur X was a barber, m the 
department of the Seine and Marne, (the 
1uthor of the spelling books, by the way, coald 
think of no one but Xerxes when an owucr 
for this scarce Ictter was wanted ,) how he had 
a pretty wile , how » cuatomer coming inces- 
santly to be shaved and have his har cut, 
aroused his suspreions , how a friendly neigh- 
bour asaya a them, and how, when the 
unsuepecting customer deliv ered over his 
head, on the next vuccayion, into the hands of 
the Sieur K——, with a careless inquiry of 
“What news ?” the usvitated barber replied by 
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narrating tae circumstances of his wife's inft- 
delity so closely, that although fictitious names 
only were stated, the guilty lover, touched to 
the quick by the resemblance with his own 
misdeeds, looked up tremblingly, in time to 
see, in the looking-glass, a sinister expression 
upon the features of the barber; who, im- 
mediately after, illustrated the climax of his 
narrative, by cutting off the left cheek of his 
customer, The same thing, or something 
very much like it, fills nine volumes from the 
pen of a celebrated romancist. But novel- 
writing is one art, and the recording of 
“ Various Facts” is another, 

The following little sample of scenes that 
(according to the newspapers) are constantly 
occurring in the French capital, is extracted 


from the “Ordre” (a daily paper) of the’ 


Sth of November, 1851. 1t forms a portion 
of the weekly article, headed “ Review of 
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performed my last duty towards one who was 
dearer to me than life. 

“¢ Ah! she is no more! I too have lost my 
dearest friend on earth—he who was indeed 
the consolation of my life. Receive my as- 
surance of sympathy, monsieur.’ 

“* Believe me, madame, I feel for you most 
sincerely.’ 

“So saying, they walked on for some 
moments in silence, side by side, giving way 
to thoughts, whose melancholy nature re- 
vealed itself in frequent sighs—reflecting upon 
the past —upon the future ;—bitter reflec- 
tions, which the sequel of their conversation 
betrayed 

“© Alas!’ said the husband, ‘henceforth, 
how hollow, how colourless, must life appear !’ 

“And mine!’ exclaimed the wife, in a 
broken voice. 

“* What could recompense the loss of those 


Paris,” signed Eugene Guinot, (a journalist of kind attentions |’ 


some celebrity,) and containing remarks on 
musical news, bouks, and all remarkable events 
of the week, being generally written with 
gravity, and purporting to contain facta only. 
The scene is the cemetery of Pere Ja Chaise. 

“On Sunday afternoon last, two funeral 
processions were observed to approach the 

pmetery about the same time. Coming by 
opps roads, the two parties converged at 
the gates, and entered the grounds in close 
succession. They mounted the sorrowful 
steep ; followed the same path for some mo- 
ments; then turning to right and left, they 
separated, each seeking the chosen place 
where the tomb was prepared. 

“Certain signs indicated that one of these 
ethers followed to her last home a female 
riend ; while it was evident that the other 
py deplored the loas of a brother or hus- 

a, 


“The double ceremony ended, and the parties 
had retired ; one person might have been re- 
marked, standing alone at each of the graves. 
Near the tomb of the one was a gentleman in 
an attitude of sorrow ; beside the other, a lady 
in deep mourning. Long time they prolonged 
their farewells; each quitting at the same 
moment that xpot where they had left interred 
a part of themselves; a portion of their 
hearts. 

“Proceeding with a slow and sad step, it 
happened, that the two mourners arrived 
together at the point where the paths formed 
an angle with the broad walk. Their eyes 
met ; and they exchanged a tearful look, and 
an exclamation of surprise. 

“* Js it indeed you, madame ?' 

“* And you, monsieur 1” 

“* This is a strange chance, madame. Ten 


years ago an amicable arrangement separated | 


us, Whom the rites of matrimony had joined | 
together.’ 

“¢Tt is a sad chance that has conducted me | 
hither, monsieur,’ | 


#<Tt is to a no leas sad one that I am in- 
This day 1 have 


debted for this meeting, 


“«'Ty whom shall I confide my sorrows?” 
“6 Where now shall my evenings be passed 7” 
“¢ (pon what arm shall T Jean?’ 

“ And each added mentally that it was now, 
ps too late to take up those ties that - 
ind been so long loosened. 

“* Does there not appear to you,’ said the 
husband, ‘a singular eamnedancs in this 
event, that strikes us on the same day, and 
isolates us at the same time |’ 

“<The hand of fate reveals itself in this 
meeting.’ 

“Tt reunites us, that we may mutually 
console each other. Who does not know how 
to feel for the nusfortunes which he has him- 
self suffered 7’ 

“+ Do we understand each other ?’ 

*¢ You speak of her?’ 

“¢ And you, of him?’ 

““Was not experience taught us to be 
indulgent 2’ 

“*1t has, and many things besides.’ 

“They arrived again at the gate, where two 
carriages uwaited them; one of which they 
dismissed, The two mourners, who had come 
separately, returned together ; doubtless never 
to part again.” 

This romantic little anecdote is, by no 
means, an untair specimen of the facts recorded 
in the “Revue de Pans,” Histories, no less 
striking, are to be found every day related as 
truths with the utmost gravity, and in the 
moat conspicuous parte of the Parisian journals. 
We trust we have, in furmer pages, given 
enough to show that, if the French portraita 
of the English include a few eccentricities, we 
are amply revenged by certain Frenchmen’s 


nt 


pictures of society in France. 
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AN UNPAID SERVANT OF THE 
STATE 


Tur public ts just now suffermg the mcon 
veninces connected with v chinge of ser 
vuits Every housekeeper huows what that 
13, and so does every politician ‘The servauts 
ot the public have a great dei] of work to do 
and miny hbttle hopes and little imterests 
depend on their attention When there is v 
chansze made in the tenants of the ofhics 
at Downing Street, not only do many promi 
nent and much dis ussed intentions perish 
untuliilled but many quiet plins and promises 
for evil or for good, of which the worl | hears 
little take a blight at the sume tune = It con 
Gains us now to speak of onc of these 

the public must be well aw ue that it hs 
servants out of Downing Street , an l one such 
servant, who has tur years been working quite 
as hard as any pliceman for the public good, 
without either ashing or expecting any pay 
ment, has, by disintcrested Ivbour broken 
down lis health Tle 14 v poor min, who 
ufter twelve hours of duly Jabour for his own 
support, his for the list fourteen years given 
to his country daly——in in unpreten ling 
way—ws much time as is usually mcluded tn 
the hours of business at a public office The 
wild man, who has bcen so fvolish wto do ul 
this without a pent y of remuneration, and 
who more foc iishily still than this, has spent 
upon the public all that could be wrung out 
of his carnings a5 a4 weekly laboure:—who 
has produced, in his quiet, silly way, results 
that will hand his name down w a tender 
recollection to our children s children—is M1 
Thomis Wight of Manchester 

‘ We rever heard of Mr Thomas Wright of 
Manchester, some of our cloldren possibly 


my BV 

hildien, as yet the world, sometimes, does 
pot talk most about its best inhabitants! 
Perhips you may grow old, m a day when 
Thomas Wrights will 1.ece:ve public honour , 
although thcy do not court it, and when 
Lord ‘Tomnoddics will take to modesty as the 
most popular way to place and pension 
But now, in our day, to return to the put 
fhom which we set out, namely, the falling of 
small things with great, of worms with moun- 
tuins, whiule the propnety of giving a scanty 
return—pension they call it—for his public 
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services to Mr Wright, wis being recognised 
by Government, the Grovernment fell down, 
und it remains to be seen what may be done 
by these who are perhaps destined to come 
(like Jill) tumbling iter 

Who 18 Mi Wiisht?) The fathers pro- 
bibly hive heard his name, if so, let us 
instruct ow children of jis doings Thomas 
Whizht, of Manchester, ig. a worn but not a 
weary min of sixty threc, who has for forty 
seven years becn weekly servant in a larpe 
iron foundry of which he 38 now the forem w 
lis duly work bens it five o clock in the 
morning, and closes at six in the eveninys = for 
forty seven yeus he his worked throush 
twelve hows duly, to support himself and 
those depending on dim = Ihose depending 
on him uc not few, he has had muineteen 
childien nd at some periods there have been 
grandchildren looking to him for bread His 
income never hay attuncl two hundred 
pounlsaycar Lhisis life ct toil Lxeter 
Hull noght plead tor lim 1s a man taacd 
beyond the standard limit , but he had bicad 
to cain, and knew that he had need to work 
forit he did work with great zeal ind great 
tfhacncy, obtammy very high respect and 
confi lence trom his employers A man so 
labouring, and Icading in his home an cxem- 
p uy, pious lite mht be entitled to go tu bed 
ctimes and rest in peice between these days 
ot industry and natu: u fatigue What could a 
man do in the littl leisure left by so much 
umemitting work! Poor as he was—touling 
as he did, 1 modest main of humble origin, 
with no power 1 the world to ud him but 
the wonderful spuitual powcr of an ernest 
will—Dhomis Waight has fou id means, m his 
little intervals of Icisure, to kad back, with 
a gentle hand, three hundred «convicted c1imi- 
naly to virtue, to wipe the blot from then 
names and the blight fiom their prospects, 
to place them in honest homcs, supported by 
an honest livehhood 

Fourteen ycais ago Mr Wright visited, 
one Sunday, the New Bucy Piison, 16 Man- 
chester, und took an eainest interest in what 
he saw He knew that with the stain of 
gaol upon them, the unhappy prisoners, after 
release, would seek 1m vain for oecupation , 
ind that society would shut the doo of 1¢- 
formation on them, and compel them, if they 
would not starve, to walk on in the ways 
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of crune The gaol mark branding them as 
dangeious, men buttoned up then poerkets 
when they pleaded for a eccond trial of their 
honesty, and left them helpless Then, Thomas 
Wight resolved, m bis own honest he art, that 
he would viet in the pris ua and become a 
fricnd to those who liad no helper 

Phe chaplain cf the New Bailey, Mr Bag 
phawe, recogmacd am the begimmug the truc 
practical Leucvolcnce of the simple minded 
visitor On hin second visit a convict was 

muted out on whom Mr Wright might test 
nea powcr Jt wis certam powar From the 
vantiic ground of a comparative Cquiuity of 
stauion he pleaded with fo {low workman 
for the wisdom of a virtuous and houcst lfc 


ileavon does, and Larth should, wipe out of and six or cisht hours for his race 


ucount repented cvil Words warm from 
the heart buked with a deep aad contagious 
nse in the hearer of the high-minded virtue 
shown by his companion, were not uttered, 
like hp sympathy, mm sain then Thoms 
Wright engaged to help hus frend to get cm 
ployanant for him, and, uf necessary, to be 
surely with his own goods tor his honourabl 
conduct Jc fulfilled bis pledge , and that 
man has been, Cver since, & prosperous 
Jaboure, and an upright member of society 

Soth: work bezan So cunest .o humble, 
vet, hike other earnest, humble cftuite, with a 
bieasnyy of prosperity upon it In this way, 
duiumy the last fourtecn years by this one 
man working in the lewsure of twelve hours 
daily toil, hundreds have been restored to 
peace He has sent husbands 1epertant to 
their wives, he has rcstored fathers to the 
fathetl.ss Without meurriuiyg debt support 
ug a laape family on littl gains he his con 
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sufficient recommendation Elsewhere, he has, 
when rebufied, persevered from place to place, 
offering and laying down his own carnings as 
guarantec, elothing and assisting the re- 
pentant umcmployed convict out of his own 
means, a8 far as possible , speaking words, or 
writing letters, with a patient 7cal, to 1econ- 
eile to him his honest relatives, or to restore 
lost friends Batre sustenance for his own 
body by day, that he might screw out of 
himself littl. funds in aid of lis good deeds 
—and four hours’ sleep at uight, after his 
hird work, that he might sciew out of lis 
hed more time for his devoted laboui—these 
tcll then tale upon the body of the man, whe 
still works duly twelve hours for lus fimily, 
Iie 3 
now slxty three yous old, and vores fo1- 
ward on his course worn, but unwe wie 

No plaudits have been m his cat, ind he 
hw sought none Of Ing libow, the success 
wis the reward Some Indies yond, and 
working quietly, as he dees im an underx 
curnent of soaucty After uwhile he had from 
them the aidcf a small chiuntable dund, to 
diiw upon oc asionally, m the interest of the 
poor frends for whom he sliugzle tl Prison 
Inspectors found him out, and prarsed him m 
reports At fust thers were v few words, 
md a note told of ‘ ths benevolunt indivi- 
dual Las simple unostentatious but earnest 
and successful, labourson | ehalf of discharged 
plisonas we above all praise” Alter a few 
years the 2¢purts grew in then enthusiasm, 
and staunys tc zether lusts ations of the work 
that has been done so quietly Let us quote 
frum this source one or two cx unples — 

‘ Five yous ago To was’ owns v certain 


trived to spare out of his little coutentne G J ‘in the New Bailey, ccuvicted of felony, 
hungel{ wi bare subsistcuec, that he macht ind ecntenced to four months umprisunment 
have clothcs to give and bits of money where When I was disch aged from prison, I could 
they were required to reimatate an outcast m get no employment IL went to my old em- 
Succ t} ploycr to wk hun to take me igain He said, 

Mi Wright is a dissenter—tirec, of course, 1 necd not apply to him for if he could get 
from bigotry , for bigotty can never co exist me ta insported he would, so T could get no 
with chanity so genume Althoughadissentc: work until 1 met with Mr Wight, who got 
working spiitually in the prison, hc never me employed m a place, where [ remaimed 
comes into jarning contact with the chaplain some tune, and have been in canployment ever 
Jie makes a point of kindling in his outcast since Tam now cngaged as a screw culter— 
lriends a religious feeling, but that 1s not v business I was « bliged to learn—and am 
sectarian , he speake oaly the largest senti- carning uincteen shillinss and twopence a 
ments of Christianity, and ashy only that week [have a wife and four children, and 
they attend, once every weck, a place of but for Mi Wright, I should have been a 


woiship, leaving them to choose what church 
or chapel 16 may be And, in the chapel he 
hunsclt attends, wherever his eye turns, he 
cap see decent families who stand by his 
means there, men whom he has rescued fiom 
the vilest courses, hnceling modestly beside 
ther children and ther wives Are not 
these families, substantial pr. ers 7 
Very humbly all this has ben done In 
behalf of each outcast in turn, Mr Wright 
has pleaded with his own employer, o1 with 
others, 1 @ plain, manly way Manv now 
work under himself, in his own place of occu- 
pation, his word and guarantee having been 


lost min’ 

Others tell how they were saved by the 
tumcly supplies of Mr Wrights money, which 
“\ept thei heads above water” till they 
obtamed the tiust of an employer Another, 
after telling his career, adds “I am now, con- 
sequently, In very comfortable circumstances, 
Iam more comtortable now than ever J was 
in my life, I wish every 1 man was ag 
comfortable as Tam I am free from tippling, 
and cursing, and swearmg, have peace of 
mind, and no quarreling at home 4p there 
used to be I dare say I was as wicked a 
man as any in Mancheste: I thought if I 
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could once get settled under such a gentleman 
as Mz Wright, I would not abuse my oppor- 
tunity, and all I expected Ihave received I 
have gat Bibles, hymn-book, praye1-book, and 
tracts, and those things I never had im my 
house since I have been married before My 
wite 1s delighted My boy goes to school, and 
my gil also” 
ere the spuit of Mr Whight diffuscd 

more generally through socicty, the number 
oat fallen men—who, bunz restored with all 
due prudence toa gencrous confidence,‘ would 
not abuse their opportunity —would tell 
decidedly on the statistics of ow: ciuminal 
courts and prisons ‘Ju libow as Mi Waight 
has done must be the prerogitive of few, 
though all the mdolent may note by way of! 
spur, how mugh a main even like Lhomas 
Wight poo, humbk, scantily instructed, 
may beget of good out of an earnest will 

Mr Wright's toil has of goursc clue fly been 
in Manchester and salfoad, but he has visited 
also various prisons in Lanc white, Scotland, 
and London, and has been a fiend to mimy 
of thetr inmates, Mr Wrights mame, lke 
the odowt of 1 violet, has quietly become 
diffused aad public yournds hive, from timc 
to line, mM paragraphs and notices made 1¢ 
cognition of his yutues ‘To those who nee led 
inform ition, we have now supplicd hint of 
what might be disclosed by 4 dure mais ative 
of obscure libowrs We my revert now to 
the adeis with which w first ect out 

On the 12th of January, m this yeu, the 
Justices of Peace at the Siulford Quarta 
Sessions diew up 4 mcamoriil to Lord John 
Russell, showing that M1 Wriht had devoted 
to the public scrvice, ummemuner ited, tine 
and labour, and even woncy, which he imght 
have appl« tl to hm own private good, that 
for this reason, he has not, m his approaching 
age, any provision which wall enable him to 
relax in toil for his cwn hvelhocd , and that 
the unwe med libour to which he las sub 
mitted, has umpaucd lie strength Jlaving 
shown thus, the memorial prays for such re 
cognition trom the Government as shall 
ichnowledze Mr Wight s past scrviccs, and 
enable hum to devote his future labours moc 
eticctually to the public good 

A month after the signing of this memonial 
by the Justiccs of Salford, the cacc Went people 
ot Manchester biched 1t by a public meeting 
Ciovernment did not deny, we believe Ma 
Whight's title to a littl pension It 1s but 
just to the late Government, and more espe- 
cially to the late Prenuet, to say that there 
has been no want of right feeling or a 
manly sense of responsibility in this respect. 
We are afraid to think how many and how 
great salaries are paid to public servants who 
keep, or don’t keep, falcons, o1 attend, or 
don'® attend, to othe: things Mr Whight 
having worked for lis country in reforming 
ermminals, saving their future gaol expense, 
and making them good working-men—having . 
worked in this way for fourteen years, sx 
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hours a day, gratuitousl, over and above 
ihe close duties of his callmg—havmg spent 
even his own money on the public—may be 
considered very well entitlcd to a ealary of 
ublic halfpence. Gold, to be suze, 15 wanted 
o1 the buckhounds and the faleons, but the 
public, probably, will not be sorry if ut should 
hLuppen that the change m Downing Strect 
does not quash the memorial fiom Salford, 
and that any hitile pile of pennies which may 
hive becn kett by the outgoimg serv wits on 
the mantelpiece, miy be found labelled, 
“Thomas Wrizht’s Pension,” and bestowed 
accandingly 

The wish of the Manchester people, whose 
movement Thomas Wright himsclf has not 
said a word to stimulate, 15 to ensure to 
thou citizen, for the acmainde of Jus hie, 
an income eynal to thit which he now 
dexives fiom his employ ment in the foundry, 
or with v few pounds addid — sty two hun- 
dicd pounds ayeu  Ihis with the aid 
of Government, might prohably be 1 used 
in thar own town, but Mi Waisht wa 
man who onc would prefer to honour in the 
name of England, rather than ct Mi achester. 
lii very certain, that im whatever form cither 
Manchester 01 Luzlind may pay to such a 
min i Salary so trifling, Teak sufhfucnut to 
cnable lim to spend lis whole time upon 
prison Jibowis his cxcrtious will give moe 
than value for it year by your And still 
there willremun the .ft from Mi Waiight,ofa 
largem iss of well spent tune and moat ethurent, 
eatnest liboun = No acknowledsment, which 
this country is likely to make of services go 
modest, will sufhee to tim the scde of 
obligution, md make Lhomas Waight is 
debtor 
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Pwouv as we are apt to be of our achieve- 
ments in science and art, 14 sometimes strikes 
sume purple that we do not reverence and 
adinue enough the resulta of the sagacity, 
patience, and courage of men of 1 jottnen 
genaation Jor instance.—what an achicve- 
meut 1s the discovery that the eaith 1s not 
flaty—the discovery of 1ts actual form,—the 
discovery of its relation to other parts of the 
syalcm,—tiseoveries clouched by the fret, that 
we cin predict future starry occurrences, 
account for apparent planetary errors in our 
own days, and explain, by means of the his- 
tory of the solar system, some dubious inci- 
dents in the ancient history of man! 1t seems 
inexpressibly astonishing that men, on ti ei 
httle anthull, should be able to make out the 
facts of regions which they can nevir reach, 
and where they could not lve to draw a 
single breath , that such imperceptible mnserts 
as they must appear, if heard of, m the sun 
and 100n, should lay down, without mistake, 
and to demonstration, the laws of the sun and 
moon in their external relations It 1 as 


lif the aphides on a rose-bush under a 
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window in the Isle of Wight, were to make 
out, by means of some wise aphis dwelling 
under a vein in a leaf, the mathematical facts 
of the Edinburgh and Perth Railway When 
we think of if, ou: nunds recl under the 
burden of this knowledge 

Somewhat in the simce way, but less em: 
ncutly, we cannct but marvel at the perfection 
that men have 1¢achcd im recording the pas 
sae of tume = [here are natural helps to this 
which diminish the wonder but still it 18 2 
wonder of gicat magnitude Whcn we look 
at the mitter on one side, we see th it time 1s 
given cut, as it were, ficin the mignitudes 
an lu tions of the stars, and in that vicw, it 
secs a decd almost bejsond estimate that 
min should have caught this product, and 
made it record its owt upse from moment ti 
momcut Whon we look at the other side, and 
see how the sun presents min with v natural 
clock Vy simply shining where a shadow cn 
be cast, whether of a sapling or an Bey ptim 
pyriund, our wonder lessens to an cndurable 
degnece = We know that, in fact, the sick min 
mensurcs his bitter hours by the sunshine or 
shadow on the wall of lis chamber ond _ the 
shepherd in the wilds by the cllipse he has 
driuwn for the hours round the solitary trec,, 
and that the old Lzyptiims are sud to have} 
ke arc L much more tliat the tune of day by 
mewuing the sharp hne of shadow drawn 
on the glaring sands of the desat by the 
mute wt immovable Pyramid of Cic ps, 
und 2 compulsion from the 2 lcntless sun 
Which there never withdraws behind clouds 
but by some rare caprice Between the setting, 
of the sui and the rising of the moon the 
grevb dial miy rest but only then may it 
ictuse to show the hours Fiom muiking, 
dials, in amitation of these natural once, to 
making clccks, in Which the cireumstan ¢ of 
the shadow as dropped uto,cther, 1s, howe ver 
blong slide and there 18 100m for rational 
admnmation when we consider whit a true 
and Listing aclation and accord man has 
establishc 1b tween the jog of the wheels in 
his pocket watch md the xpimning of the 
plants in spacc, between the tick which 
amuses the biuby ear leanmg acunst luis: 
bicast, and the harmonics of the sists im then 
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Thus did it appear to us yesterday, when 
we entered a fine 1ange of rooms, where a 
great number of men and boys were occupied 
in the business of watch making for the 
Mcssis Rotherham ‘There was no resisting 
the sense of the seriousness of their work in 
comparison with that (though equally delicate 
ind intently pursued) by which baubles are 
produccd There is something serious about 
the whole business It 18 a serious thing that 
it is science and labour which gives its high 
value to a watch, and not the costliness of the 
material A cable was put into our hands, 
the stcel of which wis worth nothing that 
could be specified, whereis, m its present 
form, 1t wis worth two shillmgs Each lnk, 
almost too small to be seen by the naked eye, 
1s comp sed of five parts, cach of which 18 
male and pliucd for a purpose The mere 
mctal of the wholc interior of a watch 1s worth, 
we were told, puitiaps sixpence , whereas, the 
labour and shill worked up im it 1aise 1s 
value to many pounds All 1s very quiet in 
these Jarje apartments, where scores of men 
wd boys are pons over thar work The 
yuidr ule of r00ms las windows completely 
round both piles Under the windows a 
Counter catends,completely round uso Almoat 
every workin in has i smul mignifying glass, 


j which he fits to the right eye, tor the finest 


i of lis wok Of course, the right eye 
uls, sooner or liter One man wis spoken 
of as having workcd f1 this house between 
furty ini fifty yeats but this wis a remark 
able case Lhe cye wm» usualy worn out ina 
much shoiter time than that Besides the 
kus rows of poring ciattsmen hac, we were 
told thit there ware two hundred moze in 
thur own homes employed for the same fin. 
Havin. heud of thur house as the largest 
watch manufictary in the inland counties, + 
not in the kingdom, 1¢ was with gre it mterest 
that we icecived the det uls of the history and 
extent of thei business 

It appears that some where about 1783, one 
Vile saw that there was an openmg in 
Coventry for the makin.s of watches. and he 
sit up the business now conducted by the 
Mesis Rotherham From that day to this, 
gieat dithculty has arisen fiom the prejudice 


courses IJhis appears a great thing to us against country made watches Ji there ever 
when we mucditate upon it ina w uk, or when! was us some say good reason for this distrust 
the tick of the watch tells upon the car in the | of Coventry witches, there 18 not now, yet 
duknoss of the mght But, to receive the} the difhculty ¢ xists, and occasions some curious 
full impression, we should go into the work |¢mbairissmcnts Ten years ago the annual 
shop where scores of men and buys are busy [pt oduction of watches by this fim was about 
i making and aw wying the miterials,—tk ‘six thousand , 1t is now neaily ume thousand. 
hard, dead mineral mateials,—whieh are to If we conmder the durable chuacter of a 
give out something int gible, unutterable, as watch—that a single one gener uly serves us 
reel as themselves, vet purely ideal in its fora lifttame—this will be seen to be a iarge 
connexion with us lhat men by putting production But there seenis to be no doubt 
together brass aud steel, and a jewel or two, that the demand would be larger, but for the 
and sume engraved marke, should prescnt to preyudice ngamst Coventry watches wi@ch 
us, ag in amuror, the simultaneous doings akin to thit azainst Bumingham jewellery 
of the stars in the sky, seem» to raise the Lhe dispute lately pending betwecn a great 
work room ito a place of contemplation or Coventry house and the Assay Ofhce at Bu- 
eloquent discourse, munghaim, 1s a curious Wlustration of the way 
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this prejudice worka There is an Act of 
Parhament, about thirty years old, which 
obhges manufacturers to send their gold pio- 
ductions to the Assay Ofhce at Birmingham, 
if they reside within thirty miles of 1t ~Mcasrs 
Rotherham send the grcater pat of then 
watch cases to the birmingham offie, but 
they feel it hard, while labouring under the 
disadvantage of the old prejudice, to be pre- 
vented fiom getting theu yold assvyed at any 
effice they prefer Then alternative 19 between 
having then watches despised on ucount 
of the local muh, wd buyin, then cases in 
London ‘hey are obliged to buy so miny 


cases in London, thit it mikes the dificrence ~ 


of thuty pounds 1 week in the w iges of labour 
that they pry in Coventry 

While we are speaking of kt nslative impe- 
diment3 which annoy the mimuficturer, we 
may as well mention two or three more, 
which would be scarcely cre Irble im ow doy, 
if they did not happen to be true There 
seems to be ov natural rclition between the 
Enghsh ind the swiss, in resud to watch 
makin, ‘Though the law docs afl 1t em to 
part them, they are perpetually at work im 
combination , a combination which it would 
be convement to mike honest und ewy = ‘Lhe 
tools—varicus and most delicitc—used by 
watch mikers, are purchised cuefly fiom 
Wariington in Lincashnie , but the hest of 
them are fashioned im Switzerlan} dion is 
sent over from Fusland, and returned by the 
Swiss in the shape of tools so exquisite that 
we cannot rival them Swiss witch makers 
live iu Clerkenwell, to mike the fues of ow 
watches, an articlh in which {ishion 14 1s 
Cipricious a8 mm any department whiteva 
Now, 1 wonld be much ¢ wiet wm] pleasanter 
for these Swiss to live ab home, md work in 
then own Inloved dwellings as niunbers cf 
then eountiymep, and minv more of then 
countsy women are Uways doing but, while 
Swiss watches ue alimtted entue into Eng 
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the cases 18 now 2n important busmess with 
them What confusion, and trouble, and 
waste, are caused by ul these levislilive 
meddlings! 

It 1 painful to see that further difhenltics 
are made by the selfishness ot curtain persons 
it home, concerned in the making of watches 
One cause of the cheapness of Swiss watches, 
which priserves thar popularity, in spite of 
thar inforiomty to ours, 18 the compu ive 
cheapness of tha production ‘Throughout 
the viulevs of Switzerland, there arc multi 
tudes of women busy m their own homes, 
rbout the delicate processcs of watch-making 
work can be more suitable for women 
fineness of sight and touch requned 
seems to mark it out as i femme employ- 
ment and it can be pursucd at home af that 
is desiicd, just like ncedle-work, or any other 
feminine busincss But the men of C owentry 
will not allow women to be employed The 
employers desire it, the women d sic 1, all 
rational observers desne it, but the men will 
not vlowit ‘The sime man who sends his 
witt and diwghtar to weave at the factory 
will not heat of tha cngrwing © br iss work ’ 
at home = 1t 18 a cuious thmg to pws in 
forty minutcs from) birmingh um to Coventry, 
and to mah the diffuence betwecn the two 
plwes m this muter In the one, we 
sec hundreds of ne wtly-dicssed and well 
beh wed women, daing work suitible to then 
faculties und their strength, and carmm, the 
means of support fir themselves, and educr 
tion fo them cluoldien, by miking screws, 
gold chuns wd many other things, whil , 
in (Moventry, the workmen will not allow a 
wom to pe te bits of floss sk upon cad, 
or tu math the figures upon the tice of a 
witth Wathoc. ul to the mbbon m mufac 
ture, they hive hid to give way At the 
reels and Jooms we see women e nployed by 
hunhids the rest will flow The women 
will obtun whatever liberty of occupation 1s 


lind at a duty of ten po cent, the nnportr le wouable, because whatever is re wonabl 
tion of purty of watch s 1s totally prohilited | becomes plactic ble, sooner o1 later We 
Swiss watches, 1s a whole, are not to be com | know of a beginning made no mitta: where, 
mared with Enslsh, but in the making of orly whom — Jhe 1 spectable md ¢ lucated 
some parts, the Swiss exce] us Py this; wift of . superior mechani chooses to ud her 
absurd prohibition we must ¢ither buy cnure' husband s carnings, by empl ying hea leisure 
watches, to help us tu the puts we wart, or/in v proccss of witch mikins—that of 
We must try to smuggle, or skilled Swiss: engiiing ’ the § biass work ’ in the inte- 
ynust come and live here We need not say; ior ota watch As soon as 1t was diseovercd 
that the one thing which we never think of, thit she wis thus employed, an outery was 
18 going without anything which 1s provid to!1 used Every opposition was made, but she 
be the best of its kind We, on the other | has persevered A sort of case of appren- 
hand, are excluded altogethe: from the Lu-| ticeship has been made out, by witnesses 
ropean trade in watches ‘Lhe prohibition, as, having affirmed that, in then prescnce, she 
regaids all Lurope, 1s complete , while we! had seen her father do the work she had un- 
trade with Ama, Africa, and America In dertaken She would have preferred mother 
the Umited States, again, there 15 a duty! branch of the work , but she found there was 
whieh so affects the :mportation of watches,;no chance of he: being permitted to do the 
as to give nse to a whimsical state of things same thing that her husband wrought at. 
Our watches go “im the frame,” packed naked, She is instructing her two daughters, how- 
a8 it were, and they are clothed with cases ever, in ber own branch, and there can be no 
there. Lhe Americans cannot compete with doubt that her example will be followed At 
usin making the works , but the making of present, hers 1s considered a singular case. 
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The watchmakers are now supposed to be to 
the ribbon mannfacturers, in Coventry, as 
one to ten The proportion will, probably, 
have changed before the next census 
should be considered how: ver, that the rib- 
bon-weavers are distribute1 over neighbour- 
nq districts, whik the watchmakers live 
within the city 

Various parts of the witch come hither 
from wid ly distint pliccs, We have said that 
the most delic ute fools arc made m Switver 
land, and the ornumentcd fucs of the 
watches m London ‘The jewcls come 
from Hollind The diamonia irc cut 
wbroad, Inet. then frumin, im steel is done at 
home We srw many hundrc is of them in 4 
little box We saw some rubies, rough and 
some cut, round and very small, some chry 
sohttes, alao «=o The cutting can be done only 
with chiamond dust The ensine turmny of 
the cases is done ins private hhouacs, in Co 
veniry, and so 1s the making of enamelled 
faes The ghwss come chicfly from the 
newshbourhood of Dublin where they ure 
mivie more che iply than anywhere else = No 
place, but Newcastle upon Lyne, cin compete 
with the Insh ghisses The smallest wheels 
are made at Prescot, m Lancuhie All the 
other parts of the watch, if we remember 
right, arc mide in the cst blishment 

We siw the Btrip of stout brass ont of 
whih the ‘ fruncs’ were to be cut Phe 
etrtting these brass cacles piercing them with 
the necessary holes joimine them, ins 1ting 
the el into the holes, fitting cn the 
whedls ani the chin, inserting the spring, 
engraving the braases uid the gold making 
the cascs, and finishing off the whole —this 
isthe work done hare One boy may be scen 
fitting the pimions inte the fr umes another 
polishing the pmion with tis small fddk 
atick—for aah tis tol uppeus to bk, 
wnother deluatdy hiundling the ¢scapement , 
another showing to usa hun spring, 23 an in 
stanct of the viluc given by Ivbour to a 
mater of low coxt,—this almost nnaper 
ceptible string of steel being “moc valuoble 
than yold,’ as he says) She euctul workman 
covers his work from dust (such of it as 1s 
finshed, or wuts) with a httl inverted tum- 
thr The apprentice lady carn about four 
shillings and threcpence 2 weeh , the higher 
order of workmen wirage 
shillings o1 thirty shillmes We were cun- 
ous to know how low and how high the price 
of watches gors here im the wholesale ests- 
bhshment The lowest we heard of was three 
ounds ; the prea thirty five pounds , but 
ew are gold of a highcr value than twenty 
pounds, wholesale price which mounts up 
to a good deal more m London shops 

The most interesting class of watches, to us, 
was that of the agricultural laboureray We 
were glad to hear that agricultural | vhourers 
bought watches, a fact which we should hardly 
havo suspected The namber demanded 1s 
rapidly decreasing, [f one hundred and fifty 
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watches are made weckly, eight or nine ot 
them may be for agricultural Jabourers , and 
the proportion was formerly much larger. 
ey are of a wondrous size, about two 
mches thick ‘There is silver to the value of 
two pounds in a watch which costs four 
pounds The thing looks us if 1t could never 
be lost—hirdly broken, and it 13 ineon- 
ceavable that dump or soi could get in On 
its bro ul tace is puuted 9 gay picture—Speed 
the Plough, or the Foresters’ or the Odd 
Kc llows’ Arms Next in bulk to these are 
the witches for the Sevtch mirkct ‘Lhe 
Scotch seem to hke to ferel that they haye y 
wateh m then pockct In remarkuble con- 
trast with them ire the watches, seircely 
bigger than one 4s thumb nul, which are m- 
eae {ok prese nts to very httle ladxs Ags 
httlc ladies’ time 15 not supposed to be very 
valuable, 1t 13 not msisted that these should 
go well Thom these the artick reaches 
in vilue to the thuty pounds watch, ex- 
qmitely chase 1, bick ind fice ad of beau- 
tiful forin antl proportions Of the watches 
for exportaticn, those made for the murket of 
Alexindita are perhaps the most rem ukable 
Ihey we im tem, hunting witches, the 
markins of the hours 15 Ai vbic, wid there 1s 
no wununcnt whatever No fisures of any 
hving thing mast be looked at by a Moham- 
medan, md it ippeirs 1 it, to make all sate, 
the Aribs would not countenance any graven 
image of fruit or flower, le vf, or tendril =While 
talking of the wi let: uismission of this dclieate 
aitiel of manufictuic, we were surprised to 
find how miny witches we sent about the 
kingdom by post—not tor cherpness, buat 
for security It 1s in ¢cxpensive method, but 
convenient onc =T'Ins house sends out by 
post sometimes thuty ina weck 

Hiving never seen engme turning, and 
having, io truth, not the lewt idev how it was 
done, we glilly accepted am invitation toa 
neighbouring dwelling, where in eldexly man 
ind a boy wire busy wout the process The 
neat apartment, the shimmg machine, the 
courteous ola gentleman im his spectacles and 
clean apron, mxious to show us whatever we 
wished tu sec, made avery plcasant impression 
upon us The prmeiple of the process is 
understood it a glance, but not the less 
wondcriul docs it uppeir to us that any man 
should evcr hive thought of1t The mvention 
18 Drench, and newly a century old, but 1t 18 
only lately that 1t has reached its present 
perfection The machine 1s expenstve, costing 
about one hundred and seventy-five pounde, 
Fieldhouse is admitted to be the best maker 
The main part of the machine, to the eye of 
the novice, xt least 1s a barrel, which 1s bound 
round with strips of copper of ‘various 

terns, sinuous, or undulatmg, or other. 

e revolution of this barrel, with one of the 
strips pressing against a steel tip or bolt, 
causes a vibratory motion, 1n accordance 
with the copper pattern, in whatever 1s 
connected ah the vibrating steel. The 
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watch case 13 so connected It 18 fastened at 
the end ofa bar, and, while it 1s vibrating 
there, a graver 18 brought up to it, on 2 sort 
of mimatuie railway, and it peels off the gold 
in the pretty pattern required We saw a 
ribbon like cueular pattern, concentric rings 
and vertical ornamentation , and we were told 
that by the combination of the patterns pro 
vided for by the maelune bcfore us as endless 
a varity micht be obt uned ws of ch unzes from 
a peal of 1 dozen bells 
ith all its prettimess this process, und 

every other connected with the ormamenting 
ofthe watch ws less intercsting to us than 
these which rclite to its tune showmg pro 
perties We were not sorry thit the last 
stare cf our sizht secing was the preparation 
of the cniumcl face, with its indices ct hours 
and munut 4 

We went to the little workshop of 1 supe 
riot urtisin who wotls here but lives in the 
countiv His intcllzent daughters help him 
in the lettering department ot his little bus 
ness, inl very pretty work it 15 for them 
The uffar is simple enouzh Round precees of 
copper are cat with scissors out of a strip 
which comes fiom the rollin, mill the size 
buns det rmined by a brass pattarn = Ihe 
edges ue slihtly tuned up m crdcr to hold 
the cname] when melted, md the meccssary 
hole im the middle has its ciges turned up 
on the dune side for the Bumc icason Lhe 
enamel is mile of putty powder md several 
other miulerials In its unground state it 
looks just hike a bit of thiek curthenwire — 
the whic very white, the cream-col ur very 
pure lhs ws ground down m a mortar 
extiem ly fine mixcd with witer to about 
the consistence of soft clay, wud spreyl 
sinoothly over th eopper ground Hillis 
dozen ot these frees ure put down before the 
open mouth of thc little furnice to heat 
miaduilly in order to wood the nreme hible 
mischicet ¢f a caack When they have d ne 
recking they ac revly for further: « ching 
With whittle pin of tonss one at + tame 1s 
ewetully pliced upon vstind m th fumnwe 
Presently it begins to shinc It is turned 
round iwnd round that the whole may be 
era | donc When it 18 all one white heat, 
it is brought out and wother i put in 
When cool the surface is rubbed smooth with 
sand, mequilities are filkd up, another 
coatang is given, it is “fired ’ gam und 
then polished to the degree we aie accustomed 
to see 

Then comes the part which the novice must 
be extremely shy of undertiking, 30 very 
Important as it iw—the mitkinyz the hour 
figures ‘The fice is throughout placed on a 
little wooden platter, which revolves with 1 
touch On this platter it receives its polish 
mg and all other treatment [tis now turned 
1ound, to be ruled with the utmost exactness, 
with as many radiations from the centre w 
are wanted Thick strokes are laid on where 
thefigures are to be, of a metullic paint, com 
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posed of copper, iron, and other ingredients, 
prepared in a pecuhar manner The decisive 
o pipahoe te are then cut in with the help 
of an essential oil, and the surplus pamt 
brushes off with a touch of the biush There 
is a mystery in most houses of buumess The 
secret here is how the minute fice ws sunk mm 
the hour face We could understand how- 
ever, how the excessively small fgurcs were 
done though hardly how human eyes could 
stand such 1 taal Onur host proved to us 
what the freulty of sight becomes capable of, 
by relitmg an achievement of hisown Some 
years ago he wiote m enamel, “the Loids 
Prayer, with every ¢ dotted, and every ¢ 
cross. | im the space of half the wing of 4 
house fly He keeps if framed a9 2 locket, 
and it 1s the wonde: of all staanzers who sec 
it He wia advised to send it up to the 
Tahibition but he dicaded its beng lost 
He pud very de ir for his enterprise, as we 
should think , but he steing rather to glory m 
the result than regret it By working in a 
blize of sun hight he “aged his sight thirty 
ycars in z single fortmght He now requires 
sti ong mignitiis to work at all 

We observed here the glass globe of water, 
whereby the gis light 14 concentrated for 
cvemny work, which 19 seen among the 
Bunnngham buimshers 1t 15 sad to think 
how the senses ind faculties of some are 
overstr ume lt to mimster to the luxuries of 
othas It we could reecneile oursclves to 
tas at ul it would not be im the caso of any 
toys be then beauty anl the moncy vilue of 
them whit they may but m the production 
of this exquisite talisman, the watch, which 
cam tell ua, in the mtcrvils of tides and sun- 
gets where the stars are and what they are 
domr behind the vel of the noonday light 
and the midnight oud 
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Iw my hot youth, L once wanted some 
momy IL donot mea to say that this was 
the only time thit I have ever experienced 
» smular wint during that excited period 
But L have partiuculu reasons for lang 
to thit especial occasion 

1 had vot urived at the age wluch 1s known 
as “years of discretion ,’ indced, even at the 
present moment itis the opmuion of some of my 
friends But that is + consideration into 
which it 1s needless to enter Letit suthce to 
state, that my money wis “Jocked up’ im the 
hinds of a guardian—a gentleman of the old 
school, who devoutly believed that he was acting 
the put of my best frend by depriving me of 
any free agency im the manigcment of my 
own afturs, and letting me spind as httle as 
possible Accordingly, thi ough this very con- 
aiderate conduct on the part of my “ best 
friend ’—who was personally a perfect strange t 
to me, hiving in a distant and absurd part of 
the country—lI found myself unable to touch 
& guinea without his permission 
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Such was the state of affairs, when I expe- from whom I hen:d anything of the apocry- 
rienced the necessity to which [hive alluded phal “old Sir Walter ,” the mystery about 
My state of dependence wis too absurd whom I have never been able to clea up, 


Accordingly, one fine mornmg 1 resolved to owing to Burke having, most unpardonably, 


make a bold stroke for my emancipation — 
W ho would be free theroneiscs m7 ust strike the bl w — 


and the blow that 1 proposed to strike was te , 


nduce my guudiu to sign a certain ded | 


forgotten to mention the family, 1u his History 
of the Landed (sentry 

But the most interesting member of the 
family—to me—was a cousin of Mrs de 
Musherewin considerably better Jooking 


which would hive the cffect of placing a con jthin thit ladv, and enjoying besides the 
sideiable portion of my proj city at my own | additional advantages of blue eyes and only 


disposal 

I knew that to effect this object, a Ictter 
would Se nscless To tell the truth, I had 
alicaly gone through the ¢ynstolary phase of 
supphcation in all its vanietics Thad tried | 


avery style —the dutiful the jocular, the’ 


mainuiting, the desperite, the menacmn,s 
and the conuliatory, after the mont wprove 1 
models J had invested fanciful fi font with 
InigmMiry necessitics, and cxpicsse] most 
pliulanthiopre wishes to relive them I hid 
contracted ampossible debts at games which 
I never played in my hfe (for the last time, 
ou my honour as a gentlemin ), J had even 
found sudden necessities for Jar. sums to 
enable me to prosecute my studics by cay en 
sive additions to my libra: y—which happened 
to be singularly complete — all to no purpe sc 

L now imusterca up couraze t> mike my 
‘Jast appeal, aud this appeal TJ determmed 
fomeke in person To have said tuat T wis 
a strange: to my quar han ant to his costa | 
Lishment, but they were old fiiands cf my 
family, and T had morcover been ins the 
receypt for several yours past) of that un 
meanmng eivilty known as ou “gener inva 
tation’ =‘Thas was sufhaent and behold me 
ostentatiously ditving up to the house one 
morning, supphed with baggage cnuuyh to 
stind a eumpisn of six mcnths 

‘Lhe ‘ people of the house upon whom 1 
Lad so de4perately mtru led, muntained the 
1eputition during their short visits to Loudon, 
en my set, of bung “crack peopk — I 
accoidingly expected to be acceived with a 
ceitam ducal magnificence which, however 
T was subectuenily givcn to undarstand, had 
nct been known in the house since the trme 
of some mysterious “old Su Walter,” about 
whom nobody hnew anything in puticula 
and whom I stronzly suspect to be a myth 

The fact was, thiut though coming fiom 
the old Norman tanuly of De Mushere win, 
iny entertuners were a very plain, homely 
family, with—as fuas the master of the 
house was concain d—not much more pride 
than can be conndered ippropnate when 
one has nothing to be proud of 

Ax for the lady, the cise was somewhat 
diffient She had a geat notion about 
heepmg up “the digmty of the family ,” 
and I snow I annoyed her mortally by the 
abruptness of ad descent, -— “taking them 
quite unprepared,’—as I heard her say to 


one of the servants, in giving directions about gard 


my room ‘This lady was the only person 


nineteen summeis She was inclined to be 
scutimental and had just enough sense of the 
ridiculous (which I tike to be sense of a vary 
Ingh kind) to be somewhat ashamed of it 
Alt gether, she was what hea friends called 
“a middie ’ an] suited me capituly, so we 
became cxcellent friends at first usht More 
over, lier name was Amy, and I necd not 
say how great wm uttraction a lidy of that 
nune i to wv young gentlmin aldictel 
to quetme Jocksley Hall = Yon may be 


‘gue then thit in my readings of Tonnysen 


—which were conducted with duc decorum 
in the back driwing r0om—the dlusions to 
the © cousin sh lew hearted’ and the Amy 
mine no mor, cacited then due degrees 
of contusion, an] contributed then shire 
to y mutual sood understanding 

At a euly peniood cf mv visit I lal 
Inohen its oly ct to the old gentleman 
but without aimincdiite succe He 
aideaacd my allowan ¢ amply sufficient, he 
had no 1let of youns men p rsisting in b ing 
young ncn, he acted for amy good,— inl so 
fith Aftert n days stiy im the hous I 
began t> think the casc hopeless, and male 
up my mind t> return to town 1 should 
have donc 49 ummediately but for the § shia 
low-hearted ecusin,’ who hiving it secins, 
gunned some inking cf my plus advised me, 
in confidcnee to “wait a datth Jonrer, unda 
% plominc, made somewh at inysterou ly, thit 
she would try t) alrange it for me To 
tell the truth, ] did not tec] reluctant to find 


lan excusc for 1cmaiming, and it wis fortunate 


that I did so, for the next morning an inc 
dent occurred wlnch was destined to have 
some influence upon the success of my plans 

T must premise that the De Musherewin 
domestics wore to me a most mysterlous 
race ‘Lhere were only a couple of men who 
might be considcred 1s m attendance upon the 
family , the footman and the coachman The 
family diove nothmg more ostentatious than 
a Brougham , and the services of the foot 
min were, therefore, confined to wating at 
table, and to door dutus Then there 
was a gaidencr, who «cmed to exercise his 
vocation only very early m the morning 
betore the family were up, Lut whom I saw 
constantly so employed, when I have msen 
at unholy hours for the purpose of reading or 
walking 

At such times I have frequently seen this 
encr in conversation with a young—no, 
not a lady , and yet she was scarcely so low 
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as what we understand by an ‘ individual,” 
or a “party” <A “young person’ 13 the 
word saw hin frequently talking to a 
young person of what the newspapers call 
“ ” 

prepossessins exterior,” and whom I sub- 
sequently discovcied to be “laly s maul” at 
a house not a hundred yudsdistint Morning 
attur momnmg I watched the pur fiom my 
window tilking ind walking tozether, aud 
muking in their manner tow wds earch otha 
a certain 1espect md difurence, uv cettain 
ait of distance, mixed with one of f umthatity, 
which obviously meant mystery, not much 
mystery to me, for. I cuclessly set down the 
utur as whit they cul ‘veue, and there 
wis an ¢nd of it 

No not quite an cnd of 1b, for, one morn 
int, Dwi tikine my usual walk before bie ak- 
fist, with a book m amy hind, when, in a lanc 
vshort distinec fiom the house I siw the 
Jady 3 murd—the obvicus betrothed of the 
g udener—w iki with—ourf otmin! Oh! 
the ciprice of Woainun! Why docs not some 
good niutured firend tell the unfurtunite J hn 
of Spades of the porul that uwuts him? 
Poor fellow! The rival lover seemed 5 me 
what comfuscd, J thought, 1s he touched his 
het in pausing, but did not look hhe wrory 
guilty mur with any grout wersht upon jis 
conscienc¢ He wait d it breakfast afte 
waids with Ing usual composure 

Miantime, I teund myself no newra to 
a settlement of uffurs with my jundim, 
md bejin fo think the ‘shall w hearte 1] 
cous had nen making fun of me Lime 
went on, and it wis plun that [must goon > 
off IT acsclvel however to tiast to the 
chinecs of a few more divs Thad keen 
much amused by the caprce of my fiend, 
the ladys maul, [ wis willing to sce to what 
iomight lewd Au incident whi ly spee hy 
occurred mide the cue only stul ancic 
mysterious 

One wornmg I hid be n posutded to 
vecompany Mis de Mush 2 win indhcr ister 
to pry one of those dicay compluncits 
hnown as “amomuys culls, to the dw addle 
tons who lived afew muilcs ofl—ten o1 twenty, 
or thuty, perhaps whichiscons lee Luothing 
iu the country They wore very ws ¢ people, 
the Lwaddlctons, talked genteelly wbout lish 
life, and never told an anccdot of iny hocly 
unde: an ambassido. T use l to humour 
them im this weikneas, und tell them imei 
dents which had happened to my deu fiend 
Giinder (who was plucl ed, the othcr day, at 
Cambridse, for the Voluntary Theolosical), 
as the adventures of my fiund—for the 
nonce—the Duke of Mount Mornington, on 
that adventurous fellow, Lord John High 
toptoves It is wonderful how stories in 
prove by this system I 1cmember, oncc— 
when in one of ny most audacious momunts 
[ had given one of Giinder’s exploits to the 
Crown Prince of Wurtemberg—the Tw uldle 
tuns were absolutely entranced , and I huow 
that, from that moment, they pronounced me 
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one (for a mele commoner) of the most 
amusing and well bred persons of their ac- 
quaintance 

T have sad, we were gong to pay a 
morning visit to the Twiddictous ‘Lhe ear- 
riwe had been ordered emly, and while 
wailing foi it, and for the descent of the 
lidies, I tuincd ont to stroll fo a few 
immutcs Passing the coach-house, I siw the 
Liougham standing at the dou: with the 
horses wm, and all 1eidy , and, close by, the 
coichman, enzazed, with a reckless disiegand 
ot his master 8 time, in conversation with my 
old fricnd, the lidy s mud, the undoubted 
huncee of the girdener and the suspected 
chore amie of the footman! The pan had 
wuiived iw that most intcresting period in 
mntarvicws cf this descuiption—the parting , 
and they wore prolonsing the “sweet surrew” 
in the usuidl manne, under cover of the 
Guriese , not susp etng thit a witness 
wis s) near Lhe find farewell did at dast 
take pluc, wll will net—considering all 
eincumst mcas—say Aow iffectionite it was 
The lidy then trippel off —Linade » point of 
vauishins with comsidci able dexterity , and, 
ws the Brougham diove round to the flan 
tically mupaticut lidics, I thought I had nevei 
sen 4 couhmm look moe innocent and 
sere ne 

Thit diy Twis doomed once more to be 
puzzled by this cxtrvordinary ¢stabliyhinc at 
of domestics  Returming trom the Twaddk- 
tons’, J telt somewhat depressed, and wis not 
in one of iny best humoms (Lf should have 
mcntioncd by the wy, that the Lwaddlctons 
uc vary nice people, but that they once had 
the misf rtunc to live for st< months in Paris 
Ihey hil quite tame duiing that perrod to 
udopt the cent of the natives but this 
they hil cutunly n ( donc, and the prio 
apu thin, they seemed to hive brought 
uwiy with them from Lrice, wes the very 
reprchensible custom of vot giving rcficsh- 
ments cf uny descipticu to morning ¢ lers— 
In opposition to ow dou cll bnglish country 
cistoim, Which reheves calling from 50 much 
of its duluess) J felt somewhat depressed 
mi. spuils, aul wis rallied on the sul ject 
by the ‘shullow hearted cousin,’ wh» told 
me that Lomust brighten up in time for 
dinner next day, whicn there was to be a 
siumd assembli,c of ull the ‘county frm 
lics,” und grcat guns of the neighbourhvod, 
who could be peisurvied to come ‘Tins led 
to the expression of seme fears on the part 
of Mis de Musheicwin a8 to the efhiuicney 
of “ . young mw who had been highly 1ecom, 
mended,” and who had been iccordug 
engagul iS & SUPC InMNel atv to assist In waite 
ing at table on the gieat occasion In other 
woids, he had been en,zigc 1 to make himechi 
“ generally useful,” ud 16 wis of course anti- 
cipated that he would prove particul uly 
uscless inste ul 

“You nee,” said Mis de Musherewin, turn- 
ing round with ber usual grand manuer to 
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me, “of all our own servants, Charles” (that 
‘was the footman) “1s the only one upon whom 
we can depend The rest kuow absolutely 
nothing out of their own departments and 
they are so stupid, that ] 1m afraid 1t would 
be us less to attempt to instruct thei for this 
occasion ” 

“TI should have thought otherwiac,” sad 
the cousin, with a look which, after much 
consideration anl with considerable reluc 
tanec, J am obliged to pronounce mm uicious, 
“the giurdeucr acems to br a quick intcllizent 
youn, man, who would adapt himself to cir 
cwnstances and John who 1 now drivin, 
us J have often thought more fit for domestic 
dutics than driving He 18 nother old enough 
nr heavy enough to be quite proper for a 
coat man ’ 

‘There was a dead pause 
COUSINS apoke duriny the remamier of th 
dnve he elda lady maintained a look of 
portentons scvernty , while am the younger 1 
thought I observed several times a tendency 
to laugh 

At dinner that diy Mis dc Musherewin s 
tenmaper was not much improve] ly an ima 
dent which would have ca ape l my netice, 
but for the cvident auncy unce which 3 occ 
sioned her Old De Mushcrewin whom | 
have alrcady mentioned asa zood humourcd, 
unpretending country gentleman mide wu 
Cbacrvation tu Charles (who wis a5 usual im 
attendince) about the state cf the kitchen 
aiden which he had been inspecting dum 
our absence in the morning , and consulted 
him as to the proprcty of plantm, 5s me 
mangel wurzel for the cows on that prece oft 
waste ground in the corne: 

‘ft wonder said Mrs de Mushercwin, with 
asevere look at hoy husbind ‘ that vou do 
not talk of these subjects im the proper 
quarten What can Chuls know of them ! 
It 19 the gardene: s business ’ 

De Musher win looked confused, i if he 
had made a ‘ confoundcd mull’—to use wm 
expression of his own—about something, and 
drank off a glass cf sheiry, 2 ather nervously 
His wife subsi ied into her established an of 
severity , the young lady was suddenly seied 
with a fit of coughing, Charles did not secm 
quite at his case , and I was the only uncm 
Larrassed person present JT had becn once 
before sumew hat amused at the old gentleman 
sor the coachman ‘ If he thought that old 
port had been put m a damp part of thc 
cellar?) But Mas de Mushcrewm not bemg 
present at that time—to give promincucy to: 
the remark hy gomg into hysterics, or making | 
any demonstration of the kind—I had thought | 
no more of the occurrence | 

Meantime the affur cf the lady’s maid. 
became more mysterious A few duvsafter our 
visit to the Twaddletons, f went out with old De 
Musherewin to have a pop at some pheasints 
He began to talk about “lus prescrves’ J 
had never hnown that he undulged im any such 
luxury, and to this day I am convmeed, trom 


1 
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my experience on that occasion, that the game 
could not have been very plentiful, otherwise 
we must have succeeded 1n finding something 
to hit But my objcct in mentioning our day’s 
sport, was to state that we were accompanied 
by “the gamekceper,’ whom I had never be- 
fore seen or heard of In appearance, he was 
a most unexceptiomable person—got up with 
velveteen and fustian, 2zame pouches guns, 
and powder belts in a most orthodox manner 

In the course of our march over the stubble, 
De Musherewin (who 1s uways affible to ns 
dependants) good naturedly rallied the game 
kecperx upon the fit that he ww going 
to be murried very pees The game 
kecper grnne 1] anl admitted the soft im 

achment, his muster promised to ‘ do what 
ic could for him towuds setting him up ,’ 
aud so the matter dropped But it so hap 
pencd that, shortly atterwuds Lwisw ne 
onin advance with my host when Ih ypenec 
to wk him who was t> be the bride of our 
friend the gamekecper ? 

‘Oh ? was the inswor “ he consiters that 
he s mtking vgood thin, of it Good looking 
you hnow, ind all thit she 1s the yersonal 
inl confidential servant of the wife of old 
Su Sykes Slimpenny our next dcor neigh 
bour Tainay sv for our respective parks 
only divile the two mansions — (So the De 
Mushcrewin liwn and surrounding mcidows 
was a park ') 

‘ Are you sure? J wked dubiously 

‘Certun, th we ldin, clothes have as I 
have }ecn told Leen purchase)’ 

Mystery upon mystery ' Was this desnable 
younz person ving to mury the whole 
neijhbourhvod ?) Io wis fanly juzzled and 
per lexed 

That diy ut dinncr De Mushere win made 
a casual remath, relative to the appro.ching 
muniage of the gumekcepar tc wiuch Mis 
de Musherewinm observed that she was not 
aware that the event was to take place for 
several weeks 

“He told me it was to come off in a few 
days, sud De Musherewin ‘He leaves 
my service, you know, w lew than a weck 
hiving eugized himself in anothe: part of 
thc country’ 

There was another awkward paus such as 
I had before noticed Mrs de Mushcrewin 
was visibly agitated ind the 1cmunder of 
the dininy ceremonial pissed off mm perfect 
silence The neat mornmy erly, 1 received 
a message fiom the master of the house, who 
desired to see mc m the lbray I found 
him alone with his hsling tackle, a pairch- 
ment decd, a pheasint (f10m the poulterer's), 


‘and an attorney fe opened his business very 


abrupth He had taken my request imto 
consideration, and was prepared to mike the 
concession that I1equacd Not a word of his 
former very excellent reasons for refusing It 
was evident that in the tecth ofal" his prc vious 
opinions, he had suddcnly come to the conclu 
sion that 1t was very pruper that young men 
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should be young men , that control over thei 
own property was not an unreasonable de 
mand, that, in short, young men, bemg )oung 
men, should be allowed to come and to go 
(strong emphasis on “go”), without restric 
tion or restraint For myself puzzled und 
astonished as Twas I made no remuk but 
very quietly went through the necessiry for 
malities, and stood up i respousible beins— 
the bond fide proprietor of utual and nego 
tiable Bank of Lnclind notes 

On considering, im the course of the morn 
ing the possible reasons which could have 
induced my guudiin so suddenly to change 
his resylution it occutrel to me that he 
hid been ruled in the mutter by his wife 
Tor what object 1 Possibly by 5 uiefyin my 
deminds to put . termination to my visit 
Such athing was cereunly conceivable, espe 
cully as Lhad dicady made a stav of several 
wecks and the sting of the sh up tonc of his 
violently accentu wert ‘zo still tuuzled m my 
«us It would not porhaps be very deh 
cite to trike av precipit ute fi ht amm diately 
on the setth ment vf my uffurs, still J pre 
ferred thit allcanative to the possibility of 
intarfaring with ary domesty wir mzements , 
80 L icsolved to 6 go’ at all hazards, on the 
following diy  Uneapceeted und import int 
business is cf course speedily amyprovised in 
su cases Tt was evident thit, f 2 some 
reascn ¢f thea own they wanted to ¢ t rid 
of me = 7 did not want to go, but ] went 

Not quit s.0on enough howcve , for 1 
was not destimed to depat without heim 
more of the mysterious movements of thi 
servants The uexl inommmg, at bre vkfast 
IT noticed thit the hobituadl Charles did 
net make his appearance, md tha we were 
attcndcd by a female domestic W uti, until 
she had disappearcd from the apartment Mrs 
dc Musherewin cvxplune 1 the phenomenon 

* You see, it in very ammoyin,, I dont 
know whit todofi afew days  Lheie has 
been a alight disagiccament uml all of ow 
men servants have left ue—lcft us Jast might’ 

* All '—surpiising and mconvenicut una 
nuinity 1” 

‘Yes, itisa fut They hid waransed to 
40 upon that day, then term was up, bat 
1 hid ceitunly eapected asx a piece of 
common civility that they would have waited 
until the family were provided with others’ 

“Certunly , 11 would be only a piece of 
ordinary courtesy,” I said for the sake of 
saying somcthing 

But the fact was, they had ul arranged 
tu be mourned that mornmg and would not 
put off the day 

Impenetrable mystery! It was the first 
tunc 1 had cver heard of such a proceedin 
But I had no tame to thmk about suc 
Taatters LOW 

Tt happened that, after breakfast, I was 
taking a farewcll of some of my favourite 
haunts where I had been accustomed to 
ramble , when, passing the village church, I 
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saw some gaily-atined persons issuing forth 
I remembered that there were no end of 
persons to be married that morning, and I 
planted myself accordingly among the mob 
of rustics who were gaping about, tv sce them 
piss 

To my astonshment, there wis only one 
couple , thit is to say, one marned couple 1 
1¢ Cognised the bride at once-—-my pretty fiend, 
who seemed so gencrally sought afte: But 
the bridegrvom puzzled mc e was drcssed 
in What—in contra listinction to livery—we 
cul plain clothes,’ though, I must say, that 
they could not be so designated in any other 
acceptrition of the team There was a mul- 
barry coloured coat, a brimstone waistcoat, 
wud @ nosegay, uncommonly luge, and daz- 
‘ingly virnited The Balin glove (too 
lon, in the fingers) sparkled im the sun with 
whitencss Lhuew that allthe Dc Musheacwin 
domcstics were to be muticd that morning, 
and I knew that thiy fine gentloman was one 
of them There could be no mustake—that 
sinsulu comm ind of fe vtuic, and th ul curious 
wid varying twist of the mouth, belonged to 
Chulks and ts nobody but Chules But, 
whither the gunckceper had been mide a 
hoppy man, and the couchm wm, footinan, and 
oW lener wer blighted in the flower of their 
sever affections , or whether any otlien one 
out of the four had been made hyppy, ind any 
other thrice becn bhi hted as aforesud, 1 hive 
never been able to determine I] hid never 
seen any of the servauts im § plun” clothes, 
ind the test wis most embuttassing Now, 
T felt convinced that the gardercr wis the 
Txncdict, then, un expression came over lus 
fue which convineel me that 1t was the 
coichmin, but, no soona wis this silisfac- 
torily settled, than a reminiscence of the 
gunckceper made me rjun a saceplic im 
ike manna, » sudden gesture of the footamin 
would set me wanderm, once more ‘The 
budegoom wis as difhcult of recoguition as 
the late Chules Mathews, in one of his 
mouopolylogucs 

In my anxiety to clear up the mystery, I 
even iclt mclined to prolong my stry, but 
that could not be I accordingly adhered to 
my onsmal ariangements, and could not 
help thmking, as Mis de Mushercwin mingled 
hex regrets with her adicua, thot she war not 
disinclined to part with me 


Thad not cnturely forgotten this domestic 
mystely, in my icuewal of town habits and 
town enjoyments, when one day, at breakf st, 
glancing ove: the advertising columns of a 
moinuug paper, my eye fell upon the following 
advertisement 

“'WANTFD, 1n a family of distuction, re- 
sidiug m the country, a youn, man, of good 
education and address Ile must be able to 
drive, and attend to a pu of horses , wait ut 
table, take charze of a kitchen and flower- 
garden, and act a» giymekeepe: when re- 
quired Address, by letter (eostepnad); to 
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Regmald de M, Esq, Hautunbank Hall, 
Billberryshire.” 


I veuly beheve the funily uve not suited 
to this day! They will, in leed, have to spend 
a large sum in advertise nts, before they 
succeed in finding sv clmiuible a Protcus in 
Plush as Charly 

How much ¢f my fieelom un] of the pre 
nature posse sion f my fortune Towed to th 
diplomi y cf the “shallow he uted cousu,’? I 
bie yet toloun My opnnon ut present ds 
that she wu my good genius thioughout — 1 
shall Know all about it some of these days, | 
hope and trust, for now I hive got thustu 1 
don tound informing the radar — ip confide nc: 
—that Thave “imtentions im thu quute 


eae anntepanretane 


LUE MIGHTY MAGICIAN 


Tle stood upon the snumat of a mount 
Wasing a want above hus had uplifted 
Andsmote themound wh nee gushed asfi moat unt 
A sparkling stream, with mont virtacs pilte 1 


Tt filld the aa with nis asat) apt 
Meinly tounding over Padlbanth iow 

Aud swiftly to the distant plan at swept 
Gurglin, a challenge to the Linds to falls 


Ouwnrd and onward, part, a» it ran 
Ath usnnd streanidets fiom the pucnt ives, 
TeaHad among the farthest hannts € riin 
Wong the sunlight cnits ti ast t  puivet 


Where oo at flow 1 it fed the dos at carth 

With wholesome alinent ats ¢ dst) nounsh 
Quichoning 6 treasures mite rapid bath 

And bidding golden bavcsts spumy and thet h 


Pan driving cues using on its Putks, 
Gather d the noble andema hed th buna le 
Vion do wath dhe happy in thon various ranks, 
dh y rcard proud domes that ages searce coul l 
erable 


The Great Magiaan fiom his] ftv heaght 

Bohield the woah with Loandless plenty tcemmng 
An thas eye bandded with a sense of amaze 

P ooulis, yet softly, at the proape t gleaming 


“Pye wrought ho caed Sich blessings f rin imbkin 1 
Te thaalk U wath happiness the hoaits of moni 14 
And Lame will watt upon her wings of wind 
fhe deeds of Prack to Candis rome test Corners 
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"TRavitrnrs’ tales have a pceuler repu- 
tition for the mn vellouy, and many travelers 
have been accuscd of fiction Whether zoolo- 

wis’ tis ae in all cases to be tauated, we 
ava now andthcn, adoubt They are true 
m the maim, but sometimes, posully, the 
first narrator of an unusually good story has 
yndiciously abstained trom sitting it , and once 
in the Zoulogieal Story-Booh, the pleasant tale 
has stood on its own merits and been handled 
tenduly, as is the way with ornaments, no 
man tov roughly scratching at them to find 
out of what imaterials they are compused 
The pleasant bouks of Mr Brodetip and Mi 
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E P Thomson—“ The Note-Book of a Natu- 
talist,” and ‘‘Lhe Passions of Animals” — 
have lately overwhelmed us with good stories 
vbout anuuals, nine im ten true, undoubtedly 
and one in ten, perhaps, almost too good to 
be true Having lately read these books, and, 
moreover, the “ Zovlogieal Recreations, ’ pub- 
hshed some tune ago, by Mr Brodep, we 
find our biains so clogged with anecdotes of 
anunals, that we are compelled to let a few 
of thein flow out, lest we be stupetied by a 
con,restion 
Uf coure we accept legends as legends 

It wis onee believed of crocodiles, that, after 
they had eaten a min comfortably, and left 
only his skull, at the swect hernel ot which— 
the brun—they conld not get, their tears 
were shed over the bone until they softened it, 
ind so the shull was opened, and the biam 
devourcd When that i» told us wa legend, 
We 825, Cortuinly, it was v very quaint thing 
‘to bcheve of the teus of ctocodices Then, 
ptravellars’ tiles of the proverbial kind are 
next of kin to legends  Hereis a very mir- 
tvcHous one, Which Ma Brodeiup tells hiulf- 
meicdwousls Let us be bold and say that 
we beueve at Ltas tins = An Indian, having 
trincd vrittlesnike, c urmed it about in a box 
with hin, and eulcd it his Qreat father M 

Pinnisance met with him as he wis starting 
to. dus wintaa hunt, and saw him open the 
box don and give the sn uke dus liberty, telling 
it to be sme an! come bick to meet him, 
when he returned to the same spot next Ma 

It was then October MM Pinnigance laughed 
it the man, who nnamediitely sw his wiy 
chouly tov speculition im rum, and betted 
two gulons tha his snake would keep the 
ippomntment Lhe wisa was made, the 
second wocok in May avaved, the ludian and 
the Frenchman were on the appomted spot 
Lhe great fathea wos ubscnt, and the Indian, 
hiing Jot his water, offred to repeat it, 
doubled, if the snike did not return within 
the next two days Lhat wager the Frcnch- 
mun took ud lost Lhe antke, who (had he 
speech) mught hie wpolomsed for aoe 
ruther behind his time, appe ucd and crawlec 

intuhis box We belive this  Rattlesn kes 
uc teachable , and, m this motance, the heeping 
fof the ippomtinent seems to us only an appa- 
rent wondcr Snuikes ate not given to travel 
in the winter, and the Indian's father, turned 
out of the box, made hunself snug at no great 
distance from the plice of his ejyectment 

Winter over, the Indim cune bach. Has 
great futhe: mvy have becn diming heartily, 
aud indisposed to stu, but, as he grew 
more brisk, the accustomed invocation of his 
little son became effectual, and brought the 
tume sh the to the box as usual 

Mi Thouson clissihes his tales of Animals 

accoiding to the trarts of character which 
they evinuc Spideis have eais tor music. 
Duyonval—the authorities we transfer from 
our accessible firends and chroniclers, Mr. 
Brodeiip or Mr Thomson-—Disjonval knew a 
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spider (such a smder was a person to know) 
who regularly placed himsclt upon the ceiling 
over a young lady s he&d whenever she played 
the harp, and followed her if she ch mged hei 
position The celebrated violinist, Berthome, 
(it 18 our shame never to have heurd of him) 
when a boy, saw a spider habitually come out 
to hear when he was practising — thas ¢1e une 


at last became funtlu and took 1 s¢ ut upon’ 


the desk Lenz tells of 2 gvove who followed 
a haip-player wherever he performel pro 
bably to hiss him out of sclf respect Linsley 
tells of a pigeon in the vem hbourhood of u 
goune lady who plriycd biuhintl, on the 
iarpsichord , the pizeon did not wie ith, cuc 
about her playing, except when she pliyel 
the song of “Sperisi, from Handel s oper 
Admetus then it would come and sit by the 
window testifymg pleasure, when the son, 
wis over, 16 would fly kuch to its dovecote, 
for it had not learnt the wat of clappm,s wings 
for an encare 

In the matter of expormnce, we can beleve 
the story of a doz who eithea wis not blessed 
with a love of music, or hada mista given 
tu the perpetrition of itiocities az unst his 
canme ear the dog whose peice wis brokcn 
by his master s practice on the violin took 
every opportunity tu lide the stich Plutaich s 
story ot the mule we ue ab liberty, we hope 
to set downin the list of yleisinttibles The 
mule liden with silt 1 stds rod, by chunce, 
intoastrcim on coming out it found 1ts loud 
to be so agreeably lighten d, thit 16 after 
wards made a point of tiuking a bith upon its 
travels To curc it of thin trick, the pannicis 
were filled with sponse and then when the 
mule came out of the wider with the sponses 
siturated, it felt v loal thit it had icason to 
remember 

Dr Pelican saw a party of rots around th« 
bunghole of a cask of wine dippin,s then tails 
in and then licking them Mi Jess t Ils cf 
rats who performed v similar fet with an cil 
bottle But this 15 nothing in comp uison with 
the acutcnoss of Deprandpies monkey Le ft 
with an open bottle of uuseed bi undy, he 
sucked what he could froin it with tonjue ind 
fingers, ud then po ucd sand into the bottle 
till the 1est aan over Le Vullant, the 
African traveller, hid with him do js mda 
monkey When the monkey was weary he 
leapt on a dog’s bach fora mde Onc dog on 
such occ wions quietly stood still The mon- 
hey, fearmg to be left bc hind would piesently 
jump off ind hasten to the caravan = the dog, 
with studious politeness, took good care tu 
give him precedence Anclephant—we must 
ut once append one tale about the el phant, 
whose great sagacity makes hun the hero ot 
a thousand and one—in elephant belonging 
to an officer in the Bengal army, was lett 
during the long absence of his master to a 
keeper , who, as cver elephant ostleis will do, 
cheated him of his rations When the master 
came bach, the poo: half-starved cle ph int 
testufied the greatest joy, the keepc), m his 
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master’s presence, put, of course, the full allow- 
ance of food before the elephant, who umme- 
diately divided it into two parts, one repre- 
; seutang his short commons which he devoured 
greedily , the other rcpresentmg the amount 
to which he had been defr wded im his dinners, 
he left Ihe othcer of course undestood the 
‘hint und the man confessel his bicach of trust 

We must get md of another story of an 
ephant, lhe the last, perfectly credible 
Fle ph ints hive more sagacity than dogs, and 
of dogs tew tales that are curnent are 
dcubtful Ihis 13 the tale of an elephant in 
the Jaidin des Plintes, for which we aie 
obliged to Mi Biodezip A painter used to 
study trom the animals im the garden, and 
was minded once to paint the elephant But 
of course he must punt hin m an attitude, 
mi cven the sry acity of an eleph unt tailed to 
understand that the urtist wished lim to 
keep hus month open, and huld up lis trunk 
Lhe artist, therctcre, got a littl boy, and 
eutiusted to lus cue a biz of wples, which 
he was to throw into the clphants mouth 
one by onc, obligmg him in this way to heep 
his trunk uplitted “ Lhe wpples,’ says Ma 
Bioleup, “wore numerous, but the painter 
wis neta Landsccr, and as he had not the 
fwulty of scizing antl tiansfexrmg character 
with Edwin’s mazical power and iapidity, the 
tish wis tedious By the master s directions, 
the boy occasionally deceived the clephant by 
v stmulited chuck and thus ¢cked out the 
supply Notwithstanding the just indiznation 
of the balked expectant, lis gourmandese 
checked lis ait vble unpatience, and keeping 
hise ye on the stil] well filled biy he bore the 
repe Ue L dig tppomtmcnt, cLunching an apple, 
when it chanced ts come with ippuent glee 
Av kusth the lit apple wis chow and 
ctanched, the ampty big was lud aside, and 
the clephimt upplied limselt to lis water- 
tank as if for the } urpose of wishing down 
Insicpast) A few more touches would have 
complete] the picture when an overwhclamy 
dowhe trom lis well udyusted tiunk oblite 
ratcl the design ind drenched the discom 
fited punta Lavine, by this practical 
application of actiibutive justice, executed 
judgment on the instigator, the elephant, 
disdamnus the boy, whom he regarded as the 
incre instrument of wron,, marched proudly 
1oun 1 his enclosurc, loudly trumpeting forth 
his triumy h” 

We hive Ieft that story in the plevsint 
wiids of its ac piaplnlied: nutrato. Mr 
Thomson now shall tell us onc im his way, 
and then we will go on with our own random 
recollections of the plcasant books, by means 
of which these gentlemen have poisoned our 
heads with tales This wlustr ates the faculty 
of imuit sion —“An oran otan, brought up by 
Pére Carbasson, bec unc 30 fond of him, that 
whcrever he went, it always seemed desirous 
of accompanymg him , whenever, therefore, 
he hal to peiform the service of his church, 
he was unde: the necessity of shuttmg him 
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up in a roum. Once, however, th. animal 
exaped and followed the father to the church 
wher, sil(utly mounting the sounding board 
above the pulpit, he lay perfectly still till the 
sermon commenced Hi thn crept to the 
vdge, and overlooking the yrcacher, init ite 1 
all lus gestures ms) frolesque 1 manner, 
that the whole cougte. wion were un ivord ubly 
urged to laugh fhe father, surprised and 
confonndcd at this il timed Ac vity, severely 
rebuked thir auvtention lhe reprvof 
fmiled an ats cflct, the comyregition still 
laughed anl the preacher, 1 the warmth of 
hin zou stdoubled dns vocferations and 
actions Uhese the ap imuititcd so exactly, 
that the oon reg ation could n> Longer restrain 
ih msclves but burst out mto a luli and 
continue lL lighter Of coms a finunl 
Kicppel up to «quaint the prcacher with 
the carstence of a seconl perscn above the 
g.unding boud «> oper iting with him sca 
Dusty And cf course the culprit was taken 
out by the servants of the church with a fice 
capressive of insulted im conce 

there was a dog trune tt>1unon ¢2) twods 
fo. hus master, who was trottin,, home onc 
evening Weng a bye ronal with 1 basket con 
taminy hot pies for his inastors supy or when 
tw > highwaymen dogs burst out upon hin 
und while he dogfully fought one the othe 
hugianously bokhe mto his bulct Ihe 
do who was weylanl siw matintly tht 
fighting would not save the pos, the pres 
must go and if resolved itecl{ into a pecstion 
who should cat them He at once ave up 
he contest with the adversary, uo the pics 
were to be caten—anongy dows, at least —las 
rzht was the best, so he immediately darted 
on the basket and devourc | ull th ut acmuimed 

A story of an clephint ag un comes tu the 
suiface At Macagsar aun) clephant drive 
had a cocow nut civen him which he wantonly 
plruch twice against the clephanis furchead 
t>breuk at lhe next day they were pissing 
by som coco. nuts fu the street caposed tor 
bale The elephant took up one and buzan to 
knock it on the drivers heal the result, un 
hippilv, was tital  Liephants commonly dhs 
Cummate ¢o well, as te apportion punishment 
to the offemec against them they ac con 
hi crate, mercitul, and m unanimous Anoth 1 
sia ot an elephant, we think, oeculs mn one 
of Mr brodeaps books A visitor to an 
clephant va fur, havin, grven to him one by 
one a numb: of good gingerbrea i nuts 
thought at a good joke to end by giving hun 
at once a big tull of the hottest kind The 
elephant, cistiessid with pam, took buchet- 
tull after bucket full ot wate: and the joker, 
warned of jus dwmgir, had bucly cseaped 
over the threshold before the bucket was 
flung violently afte: lis deputiog tui A 
year atte: wards, the foolish flow c une ag un, 
with guigerbread in ome pocket and hot spire 
wn the other He began with his denations 
of gingerbread and then modestly substituted 
one hot nut. ‘The moment at was tasted ly 
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the elephant, the offender was remembered, 
and sna up into fhe air bv his clothes , 
Ins weight tore them, and he fell leaving the 
elephant hist ulsand some part of his trousers 
The anumal potting them on the floor set lis 
fool upon them, and having deliberately 
picked out of the pockets and eaten all the 
eingel bread that he comidercd orthodox, he 
trod upon the rest, and thicw the tails away 

The Cape baboons ippear to hive a tact 
tor battle hke the Cuffies Lacutenant Shipp 

headed twenty men, to iccapture sundry coats 
ind trousers stolen by v Cape bab on He 
made a cucuit to cut off the marauders from 
then caverns, they observed him, and de- 
tacluny asmill troop to guard the entrance, 
kept then posts They could be seen col 
Iecting Jarg: stones waler the active superin 
tendence of am cld grey he wed baboon, who 
appeared ty be waumy his orders 1 2 gencral 
The woldsers i.ushel to the atbich, when 
down cune an wiluuche of cnormoun stones 
and Biitonsy Icft baboons the masters of the 
situation 

Of monkey traks the Indians have an 
vunging fable A min went on a journey 
with a monkey and a goat, wd he took with 
him for his acfreshmeut rie and curds 
Arved ata tank the man icsolved to bathe 
and ding While he was m his bith = the 
monhey we his dinnuz, md, havin, wiped 
his aqnouth and paws on the gorts beird, he 
Icft the gout to settle his account When the 
man came out of the bath, and found his 
dinner gonc ib was quite easy to sec by the 
oat s berrd who h MI stolen it 

Ihe monkey was no ws The sens of 
asses Is not rated very dngh, but that 39 a 
mistake about them Lhe) arc shrewder 
“xople than we take them for, ant hind 
ee uted as well A poor hizpler, livuig nea 
Hawick, had an ass for Ins only companion 
and putner in the business The higgler, 
being palsied was accustomed to assist him 
self often upon the rou, by hold, to the 
asss tal Once on them travels during a 
severe winter man and ass were plunged into 
a snow wieath, neat Rule Wite: After a 
hard stiuzzle the ass got out, but, hLnowing 
that his helpless m ister was stil buried he 
made lus way to him, and placed Limeclf so 
that his tail Tey ready to his partna » hand 
dhe Inggle: giasped it, and was dragged out 
to a place of sifety Zoological, speaking, 
it ought not to be thousht disrespectful in a 
man to call his fmend ‘ an ass’ 

Liphants, aga They show then good 
taste and are very fond of chidien Thi 
Darwin says ‘Lhe keeper of an elephant, m 
his journey 1n India, sometimes leaves him 
bred to the ground by a length of cham 
while he goes tutu the woods to collect food 
for him, and, by way of reciprocal attention 
asks the elephant to mind his child—a child 
unable to walk—while he 23 gone The animal 
defends it , leta 1t creep about his legs, and, 
when it creeps to the extremity of the chain, 
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he gently wraps his trunk about the mmfant’s 
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class of pleasures out of ght We amble on, 


body, and briugs 1t aga to the middle of towards our first stage, Gawler Town, which 18 


the circle 

And now we cannot cleat ou: munds of 
elephants without unburthening a sto y which 
we have heard from a talc teller with Indian 
eaperience, and which we imagine to be now 
first told in print It causes us to feel that im 
a Pahament ot animals, elephants would 
have divided in favow of a ten-hours bill 
‘Lhere was a larye ships rudder to be floated , 
men were busy about it one evening when a 
hile of elephants were passing, on the way 
home from work, and 1t was proposed and 
called thit an elephant might as well save 
ther then pains, and push the thing mte the 
water for thum So an elephant wis brought, 
and put his hcad down, and appeared to push 
with mht, but not a beam stared = Another 
was brought to help lim, with the sane 
result , and finally, as many elephants as the 
r1uddei would allow, reemed to be busy and 
did nothmg So the clephants went home 
They had stiuch, and dcclned working out 
of business hours Next moimng on the 
way to work onc clephant was azun biought, 
and pushed the rudda down ito the w ita 
almost 13 a man might push a wilkimg stick 

Stores ilustrative of the kindness, grati 
wu le and kindred feelings of which annuals uc 
captble have noend, one follows on another , 
foi, in fact, the auummals, bud beast and fish, 
wire ill good fellows, 1f you come to know them 
propuly A rat tamed bya prisoner it Gent 
slept mis bosom Puaishe | for some fault, 
it rin away, but iis anger 01 11s fra dicd and 
its love lived on ima month itireturned Lhe 
prisoner was rcleased, wud in the yoy of libuity 
it did not come into lus mind to take his «ld 
companion with him ‘The rat coiled itselt 
up in some old clothes left by his friend all 
that ww left of him, abstained from tood, and 
dicd im three days 

A surgeon at Dover saw m the streets a 
wounded tener, and like 1. true man took 


some two-and-twenty miles trom Adelaide 
We glance at the numenous snug little farms 
on elther side of us Harvest was long since 

Everything had been, and was soon to 
_ vw  Lields of wheat, barley, wd oats, 
fields of maize, helds of lucerne, uoble hay- 
stacks , here a well stocked kitchen girden, 
there a quarter of an acre, or »0 of sz intic 
pumpkins At this door 15 a chubby little 
rogue of tow or five summmets, 1n friendly con 
test with the gicat shaggy dog Pleiwuut 1s 
it, too to see the little flixen heads amongst 
thc clumps of vincs, and the ruddy-faced 
youngsters shading then cyes with theu 
hands from the sun, that they may get a 
good look at us in passing = ‘Lhen there are 
the clicking of duchs, the grunting of un- 
Ken pigs the maycaty of the strutting turkeys, 
ind the solemn strings of gees 

We are in sight of Gawler Town, the 
horses know it for they prick then eatin, 
ind bestir themscives, expectant of the sweet 
luccrne livy, and the cobs of Indian corn 
Gawler Lown 15 w embryo, the sul of a 
town Just coming up, 19 jet, an unprctend- 
ing villire but vigorous striving pee ous 
butchers, bakus grocers, tailors, shoomakers 
all the artists necessary to the moue phy sical 
man  QOur munkeeper you would consider to 
be a man tov good for his business, if he did 
nol make you so comftatible A my of 
decent education and of tact, he readily 
accepts our mvitation to be seated, he has 
narrative tilcnt, so that we enjoy being Lom 
Jones ot Parson Adams for a muht, and 
luxuriiutc mn ou. emancipation trom the 
passionless community of waiters 

Next morning before daylight, we arc once 
more in the biddle Farms again pictul esque 
crecks groups of cattle, flocks of sheep, an 
oceasion il black fellow, o1 a tweed clad horse- 
man, smoking a ‘cutty ’ pipe By mid-day 
we reich Captain Bagot 4 Kapunda mune, at 


at 


it home with him, cured it in two days and | the ville of that name This is one of the 
let it go, ‘Lhe tertiuer2:an home, resulved to first discovered copper mines in the country, 


pry the doctor by imstalments Jor many 
succecding weeks he paid 4 daily visit to the 
surgery, wagged lis tail violently for some 
minutes and dcpaited ‘Lail waging 18 dog 5 
money, and when this doy thought that he 
had paid in his own coma proper doctors 
bil, the daily visit to the surgery was dis 
continued 
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A VISIT TO TH] BURRA BURRA MINES 


From Adelaide to Burra Burra, nincty-s1x 
miles before us so many miles of exquisite 
enjoyment, should the weather only hold as 
brilliant as itisatetaiting The “caller air’ 
laden with the aroma of gum-trees, and mifinite 
wild shrubs and flowers, considered even in a 
meie sensual hght, leaves all the aldermanic 


and ranks iu productivencss next after the 
Burra Burni We are treated most hos- 
pitably by the guillant and fortunate pro- 
prictor, and, after itis the rest of the 
day and the following mght with lim, are 
scent onwards the nm xt morning rejoicing 

There is no change in the character ot 
secnery, except that it has more hill and less 
wood A singula: dchcency of wood becomes 
observable as you advance still turthe:, and 
the sterility of the earth for many niles 
before you reach Kooringa, sug,ests to you 
that the weilth beneath the surfice 1s only 
reasonable compensation fur the poverty 
above 

Yet one might more on the road We are 
now only about fifteen miles from the far- 
famed Burra Burra But the dusk of the 
short twilight of tlus latitude comts upon us, 
and compels an election betwecn a squalid 
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looking little “public” on the way side, or 
the risk of losing our way if we pro 
The mn, at which we now seek ent« rtuinment, 
1s a mere weather board hut, about eighteen 
feet long, by about ten feet wide, and this 
moderate space 1s again subdivided mto bar, 
parlour, and dormitories 

By eleven o’clock the next morning we are 
comtortably housed in the Kooringa hota, 
and ou, jowrncy is it an cnd When we 
reachod Bun i Buria, three o1: four directors, 
with ther sccretary, had just arrived mm 1 
cariiage aud four, for the purpose of making 
the monthly inspection of the mimes 
ai inged to accompany then 

Ac rdin,ly, we all wendcd our way togc- 
the: wross the hilly puss which lies between 
the front of the boul and the mine 
cune to the top of this pass, we could com 
mand a perfect view ¢f the hollow o: bigin 
under which the ticasures of the Buiz. Burra 
lu = =Numerous cottages, Jong sheds, aud 
ranges Of stalls for hors s, lngh ladders im 
mense beams, whe Js, und wingcs, ware spre id 
about upon a surface of some mmc ar ton 
actes Vast mounds of copper cre of the 
richest quality wore piled up on every side 
but the occasional apparition of ov acd 
whirted miner, issuing fiom on disappeatin, 
down a hole, remundcd us that the principal 
yntearcst was sublerraucan 

‘ Gomz blow,’ oa pro ccdmeg for which 
one anust dress Under the juidance of Mz 
Burt, the then manager of the imme we re 
paued to one cf the cottizes, aud haviug sub 
alituted rd muning ahnis fa our coitsy, we 
were all soun collected tozcther at the meuth 
cl one of the shafts Lhe mins ciptun, r 
very muscular and cuthy lookine C nnish 
man, With a necklace of tallow cumdles, neat 
poe d to cach of us v lighted dip, ta be 
lian the Icft hand as we descende!l He 
then stepped upon the perpendiculu lidde 
wath the confi lence of a cat) vn lin an inst wt 
Was out of sight A duector followed hin 
‘Lhen anothe: diucctor, and another, until all 
the ducctors had disappeucd At list, the 
* Now then, ot ’ of the worthy secictary, put 
me upon the Jiadder too ‘Lhe sensation of 
descending is a peculiar one to the novice who 
icfl-ets that there isa hole two lundied and 
forty feet deep down which he must be pre 
cyntated before he feels the earth once more 
under his feet Once, however, that his foot 
38 firmly planted on the floor of the uppermost 
gallery, he fecls perfectly comfort abk, and not 
a httle dehghted , dizzhnus branches of oie, 
reflecting the lisht of the mineis’ lanterns, 
glittered in caves, hung over out heads, and 
cropped out m huge bunches, in every 
duection , From this gallerv, we were led 
to anothe1, and anothe:, and wother, as 
cending and descending to liher and lower 
levela,—all brilhant with walls, floos, and 
ceiling, green, and red, and blue Upwards 
of two hundred miners were employed under- 
ground, and, of course, many hundreds moe 
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were working on the surface Yet the works 
scarcely extend over a dozen of the ten thou- 
saud acres of mineral land possessed by the 
company 
e contmued under ground duiing two 
or three hours, When we came up, some 
new “ discoveries” were to be “christened,” 
aud this 1s always done in Champ ogne and pale 
ale I eluded the kind mvitation to share in 
the ceremony, and made my eser 
Albeit this mine has, both dircetly and 1n- 
directly, so greatly advanced the material 
pha ee ty of the colony, yet 1t may reasonably 
% doubted whether 1t has proved equally 
beneficial to the morals of the people A cei- 
tan gamblin,: spirit is almost necessianily en 
gendered amongst ill classes It is known 
that the five pound Burra shares have been 
prying forty pounds a ycar m dividends, ind 
that gentlmen wh> put five hundied pounds 
origin Uly into the cunecrn have be n ind are 
still enjoyin,s four thousand pounds of annual 
incume a interest for their money = Such 
facts as these tike vu stron, hold of unit ble 
1ma.initions, and run has awaited many 
who hive been allure] f1 m steadicr pursuits 
by the fiscinations of 1 mumig enterprise 





A NOVETLTY IN RAIT WAL LOCOMOTION 


Wi entered litdly a large shop belonging 
to an upholstarer an the City Road, where we 
were pclitely directed to the cellur stains 
These we d gseended A descent imto a 
¢ Har usudly suggests some such ideas as 
may hive unui ited G the who mide the Alys 
ther sates to walk down mito Italy, a lan 1 of 
wine = Such ideas did not suggest themselves 
to our minds in the present instance Lo be 
bulc, Wine Wis the fist thing thit we saw, 
neatly decanted, anl placcd with sundry 
eutubles ona white tablecloth, at the foot of the 
sud cellu stius but that was accidental to 
the occ sion upon winch we went We went 
where the were sundiy gentlemen, gray and 
grave gentlemen, who hid im thi cellu 
matter to think about, aud Britons Lhe to 
eat an | diink when they are thinking Our 
own digestion being hmuted to 2 fixed number 
vt duly supphes, and not being blesscd with 
the power of taking lunch an indefinite 
nwnbce of times in one day, we turned from 
the little table with the tablecloth upon it, to 
the luze table on which mimiature railway 
trams were rollmg to and fro 

It was aluge long cellar, lighted by gas, 
and a buzz of gentlemen intent upon their 
business settled about us, ready to supply all 
useful information Down the whole length 
of the long cellar rw a narrow table, which, 
with the necessary furniture of plates and 
paupers, would have looked like an indefinite 
extension of a workhouse dining table On 
this table were lad down miniature rails, and 
it was in fact established there to represent, 
on a ieduced scale, a line of railway, for the 
purpose of exhibiting a working model of 
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* Messrs, Cunningham and Carter’s Railway 
Haulage Patents.” 

Whether the plan proposed by Messis Cun- 
ningham and Carter be a good plan or a bad 
plan, we are disqualified from asseiting Tous 
it presented itself simply as an mgenious idea 
displayed in a model, pretty enough asa large 
toy, and perhaps valuable as the sign ot what 
will hereafter be done im solid carnest In 
tins spirit, with which we came away, neither 
of hope nor of despondency, waitin for ver- 
diets of more value than on own, we propose 
now tu ielate biiefly what our cyes provided 
us to tell 

There was in the corner of the cellar, 
worked by steam, a substantial an-pump, 
exhausting a maim-pipe, which ran lhe a 
hiitle gas-pipe in the model by the side of the 
very lony table, or the mimatiue line of tail 
The pipe, at which the me it engine is always 
suching, connects the gieat or mother ensine 
with a brood of little ones, attached inp urs, 
one on each side of the line, and with a short 
distance between pau and pan Now these 
little engines are au-engines The touching 
of a little spring opens a little vent, admits 


the air into exhausted pipes, where its force’ 


of course acts as the force of steam commonly 
acts, and sets machinery i motion The 
muhinery produces the revolution on each 
side of whecls directed hozontally towards 
the tran The artival of a tian touches a 
spring, admits the au, and sets the machine 
m motion The whecls on each side revolve, 
and gtippmg the tram between them by a 
line of 1ail fastened on purpose for them to 
the cariiages, they shoot the said trai on 
It has no other motive power 
dragged by a locomotive; but the lateral 
wheels, fixed to the rulwas, playing upon 
the train, they do the work = The last act of 
u train, before leaving one pair of engines, is, 
by touching a second spring, to shut out the 
writ had admitted, and either a new pai of 
wheels bites the tram by 1t3 nose betore its 


tail has escaped from the last impetus, o1 | 
else these httle stationary engines are 80 Close’ 


together, that the impulse commumeatid bv 
a first shoots the tiain to a second, where it 
1s again tossed on before its speed had 
tune to dwindle, as a shuttlecock im motion 
might, by eapert players, be made to run 
along a line of battledoois. 

It 1t be requisite to stop, retaid, or accele- 
rate the tram, of course there 1s a break, but 
the chief agency depends upon the movement 
of a handle, which increases or diminishes the 
width between the lateral rails fixed to the car- 
riages, which fit into the wheels fixed to the 
railway line. If these be contracted bey ond a 
certain point, they do not touch the wheels at 
all, and the train soon stops for want of propel- 
ling power. If they be expanded up toa certain 
point, expansion increases the firmness of the 
grip, and increases also the decision with 
which the impulse is communicated by each 


pair of engines ; but beyond a certain point 
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expansion makes it more difficult for the tram 
to sqneeze its way through, resistance is 
created, and the train retarded in its speed. 
Upon a circular rulway m a coiner of the 
cellar, we saw trains revolving on this prin- 
ciple incessantly, and upon the long line of 
table, o1 railway, we saw all the various con- 
tiivances pnt into play with perfect success, 

How this appheation of the atmospheric 
principle, so pretty in a model, would work in 
the reality, we are not competent to say. 
Our ignorance las various nusgivings, but in 
stich matters, and many others, it would be an 
eacellent rule if all who are uncompetent to 
Judge would refrain from the eapression of a 
judgement. 

On the scale of nature there would be along 
a line of railway one great air pump every 
ton miles, and the main-pipe of eich would 
then serve onc hundred ant fifty pans of air- 
engines moving the wheels, which, by contact 
with the rails affixed to eich side of the var- 
llages, give motion to the tram = The ah- 
engines would, therefore, be stationed along 
the whole line, at distances of oue hundred 
and fourteen yards aput The trains would 
be as they now are, with the side-rail appa- 
ratus fhtted to them, and the great sleam- 
horses, the locomotive en sines, will follow the 
fate of the coach horses, whenever—if ¢ver— 
the present motive power is superseded by 
Messis Cunningham and Carter's plan of 
Haulage The report of a cavil engineer has 
been placed im out hands, by which the pounds, 
shillings, and pence account 16 calculated to 
be very gicatly indeed in favour of the new 
plu 

When we had seen this, and heard much 
more than this, we thought that we had spent 
quite enough time in the bowels of the earth. 
So we returned through the upholsteren’s 
shop mto the enjoyment of as much sun as 
usually shines in February on the pavement 
of the City Road. 
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THERE are many ways of showing ouselves 
sensitive, but we now have to dwell only upon 
vue Some weeks ago (“ Household Words,” 
vol. iv, p 403), we called attention—in an 
article, entitled “ New Discoveries in Ghosts” 
—io the cxperiments of Karon Reichenbach 
on people more than usually sensitive to the 
impressions of odylic force These people, in 
100ms absolutely dark, see the odylie light 
streaming from the poles of strong magnets, &c ; 
and are acted upon, toa notable extent, by 
odylic currents in the earth, and in human 
or other bodies. We said—followmg Reichen- 
bach’s first treatise—that he had found these 
sensitives in hospitals chiefly, and among 
people of peculiar nervous habit—one patient 
was cataleptic ; and that, occasionally, health 
people had been found to manifest a high 
degree of this species of sensibility. ; 

By a competent authority, our attention is 
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now sirected to the fact, that if we had read 
—usa we had not read—Reichenbach’s second 
treatise, we should have found that he not 
only confirms what he belore stated, but 
pushes on his grmmd, by declaring that, with 
more expemenre, he finds the sensitiver to be 
not at all confined to sickly constitutions , 
that a very layre proportion of the healthy 
people whom we meet with im souxcty, are 
capable of ace ng the phenomena of the odylic 
light and of confirmmy, wm their persons his 
expermments He states that hc now prefers 
to expenment on healthy people, and that 
hie bal ves one third of the population to be 
SE LSHIVE 

We think at important not to omt giving 
the expcriments of Baron Retchenbach the 
opportumty which this statement affords of 
easy confimition ot rejection Tf anything 
near one person in three ig sensitive then it 
in only neccasary for wm imstitution like the 
Polytecliuc for example, to cury a larec 
magnet mto its Lecture Theatr, to zve to 
the public 2 short prelimimory sketch of 
Reihenbich’s doctrme imd then durken the 
room ¢ffectually 
the odyhe light may then declare themselves, 
anlil they stind this test, more of Rei hen- 
bul’s cxp ronenty cin readily be made 
Tharon Rea henbach himsclt desires mquiry , 
his facts art anportint, and it becomes all 
good philosophers to repeat his experiments 
as,and if they wc ible 
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]t ww now the yc a of ont Lord one thon 
sand two hundred ind seventy two, ind 
Prince Ldwad the har to the thonc, bung 
awiyinthe Hely Land, knew nothing of his 
fithrs devh The Buons, however, pro 
Qaimcd bim King aminc hatcly afta: the 
Roy tuncaa, and the pe ple very willingly 
consentcd since most men knew too well by 
thia tine whit the horrois of 1 contest for 
the crown were So King Pdwud the First, 
enlled, im a not very compliment wry manner, 
Lonastannys, because of the slonderness of 
his legs, was peacefully accepted by the 
inglish N ition 

His legs had need to be stronz, however 
long and thin they were, for they hud to 
support him through many difficulties on the 
fiery sands of Asia, where his small force of 
soldiers faiuted, dicd, deserted, and seemed to 
melt away But his prowess made light of it, 
and he said, “1 will go on, it I go on with no 
othe: follower than my groom '” 

A Prince of this spimt gave the Turks a 
great dcal of trouble He stormed Nazareth, 
at which place, of all places on earth, 
I am sorry to relate, he made a fmghtful 
slaughter of imnocent people , and then he 
went to Acre, where he got a trure of ten 
years from the Sultan had very nearly. 
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lost his fe in Acre through the treachery of 
a Saracen Noble, called the Emir of Jaffs, 
who, making the pretence that he had some 
idea of turning Christian and wanted to know 
all about that rc ligion, sent a trusty messenger 
to Edward very often—-with a dagger in his 
sleeve At last, one Friday in Whitsun week, 
when it was very hot, and all the sandy pros- 
pect lay bencath the blazing sun burnt up hhe 
4 great overdone biscuit, and Edward was 
lymg on a ccuch, dressed for coolness mm only 
4 louse robe, the messenzer, with his chocolate- 
colored fice, und his bright dark eyes, and 
white teeth came crecpmg in with a letter, 
ind kneeled down lhe itame tiger But, 
the moment Ldward stretched out his hand 
to tale the Ictter, the tiger mole 4, spring at 
lus heut He wis quick, but Edwaid was 
qaich too He sid the trator by his 
chocolatc throat threw him to the ground, 
and slew him with the very dagger he had 
drawn = The weapon had struck Edward in 
the um, int although the wound itself 
wis slizbht it threatened to be mortal for the 
blade of the dizer htd been smeucd with 
poison Thinks howcver, to a better surgeon 
thin wis often to be found m those times, 
ind to some wholeseme herbs, md above all, 
to his farthtul witt, Lrranor, who devotedly 
niuracd him, ant aig sail by some to have 
suche 1 the p ison from the wound with her 
own xed lips (which Foo um very willing te 
balicvc), fdwarl soon accovercd and was 
sound aun 

As the Wing bis father had sent entre ities 
ty him tos turn home, he now begin the 
journcy Fe had ,ot ws faz as Italy, when he 
met the messenvcrs who brought him intelh- 
gonec of the hangs de wth caring tht all 
wis soguit at home, he male no haste to 
return to lis own domimons, bat pad a visit 
to the Popc, and went ain stat. through 
virions Italian Fowns, where he was wel- 
comud with icclam itions as a miyhty cham- 
pion of the Cross from the Holy Land, and 
where he reccive 1 presents of purple mantles 
ind prancing horses, and went along in great 
triumph The shoutin,y people little knew 
thu he was the list Enghsh monarch who 
would ever cmbuk in a erusade, or thit 
within twenty years every conquest which 
the Christiins had made in the Holy Land 
at the cost of so much blood, would be won 
back by the Turks But all this came to 
pass 

There wis, and there 18, an old town stand- 
nr im a plain m France, called Chalons 
When the King was coming towards this 
lace on his way to Englend, a wily French 

ord, called the Count of Chalons, sent him 
a polite challenge to come with his knights 
and hold a fau tournament with the Count 
and Aw knights, and make a day of xt with 
aword and lance lt was represented to the 
King that the Count of Chalons was not to 
be trusted, and that, instead of a holiday 
fight for mere show and in good humour, he 
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secretly meant a real battle, in which the 
English shuuld be defeated by superior force 

The King, however, nothing afraid, went 
to the appointed place on the appointed day 
with @ thousand followers When the Count 
came with two thousand and attacked the 
English im earnest, the English rushed at 
them with such valour that the Counts men 
and the Count’s hoises soon bcgan to be 
tumbled down all over the feld Lhe Count 
himself sexzed the King round the neck but 
the King tumbled Aun out of his siddie in 
return fur the compliment, aid jumping from 
his own horse and standing over him, beat 
away ut jus non armour like a blacksmith 
hammering on bra owmvil Even when the 
Coont ¢wnel Inmself defertcd and cifored his 
sword the King would not do him the honor 
to take xf but mide him yield it ik to 2 
common aoidiu1  Therc hid becn such fury 
shown in this fizht that it was altcrwards 
called the littl. Battle of Chulons 

The En ohish were very well disposed to be 
proud of thar King uter these adventures, 
so, when he Janled wl Dover im the year one 


thousan ftwohandied ind seventy four (bens 


then thntv «ix yeus old) inl went on to 
Westminiter where he wl lis good Quecn 
were cluwned with great magnifecuce, splen 
dil wyoruinss took pliee For the coro 
nation feast there were provided vmong other 
eatables four hundrel oxen, four hundred 
sheep four hunired and fitly pigs eighteen 
wild boirs three hundred fiitc hes of bacon 
and twonty thousand fowls Lhe fountuns 
and conduits in the staeets flowed with red and 
whit wine insteal of witer, the rich citizens 
hung silks and cloths of the brishtest colons 
out of the windows to inerease the be vuaty 
of the show, and threw out gold and silver by 
whole hindfuls to mile serimbles for the 
erowd In short there wis such eting and 
drinkine, such music and caperiny such a 
rm ing of belle ind tossing up of caps, such + 
shouting, and singing, and xcvelling, 23 the 
narrow overhinwin, streets of old Lon lon City 
had nc{ wit: essed for munya long day All 
the people were merry except the Jews, who, 
trembling within their houses, and scarcely 
darin + to peep out, began to foicsee that they 
would have to find the money for this 
jovi ulity sooner or liter 

To dismiss this sid subject of the Jews for 
the present, [am sorryto addth itin this reign 
they were most unmercifully pillaged They 
were hanged m great numbers, on u cusations 
of having clipped the King’s com—which all 
kinds of people haddone They werr heavily 
taxed , they were disgracefully badged , they 
were, on one day, thirteen years aftcr the 
coron ition, taken up, with their wivis and 
childicn, and thrown into beastly prisons, 
until they purchased their release by paying 
to the King twelve thousand pounds Fi 
nally, every kind of property belonging to 
them was seized by the King, except so httle 
as would defray the charge of ther taking 
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themselves away into foreign countries. Many 
years elapsed betore the hope of gain induced 
any of their rave to return to kngl and, where 
they had been treated so heartlessly and had 
sufiered so much 

It King Edward the First hid been os bad 
a kins to Christians as he was to Jews, he 
would have been bad mdeed But he was, 
in general, a wise and great monaich, under 
whom the country much improved He hid 
no love for the Great Chai tcr—few kins had, 
thiouzh many many years—but he had hich 
quahtis Thetrst bold object that he cunceived 
whcn he came home was to umte under one 
Sovereign England, Scotland and Wales , the 
two list of which countrics hud each a httle 
hair» of 1t8 own about whom the people were 
always quurelling and fyhting, and mahing 
a piodizious disturbance— 1 gre ut deal more 
than he was worth In the cours of King 
ldwaids reign he was engigc | besides, in 3 
wir with Fiance Lo mike these quails 
cleare1, we will sep wate their histones aud 
takethem thus Wales first France, second 
Scotland, third 


Turwrrtyw wis the Piince of Wilks We 
hid been on the side ot the Barons in the 
reign of the stuptd old King, but had afte1- 
wards sworn all stance to lam = When King 
Fiwiutd came t> the thionc, Llewellyn was 
requacd t» sweu allegiance to him also 
which he refusel to do Ihe King, bems 
erown | anl in his own dominions, three 
time more rqurcd Llewellyn to come and 
do homizge ini three times more Llewellyn 
said he would rather not Te was cing to 
b mured to Krranon pr Monikore, % 
young Iludy of the family mentioncd in tho 
last mim, ant it chance d that tlis young 
lady, camming trom Frinec with hor youngest 
brother, IT awrric, was tiken by m= Lnglish 
ship, ind was ordered by the Lynghsh King 
to be detained = Uryon thas, the quarrcl came 
tonherl Lhe hing went, with his ficet, to 
the cowt of Walis, where, so encompassing 
Licwellyn, that he could only take refuge in 
the Tieak mountain region of Su owdon ia 
which no provisions coull reich him, he was 
soon starved into an apology and into a treaty 
of peace, and into prying the expensia of the 
war Ihe King howeva, fi rg.ve him some 
of the hardest conditions of the treaty, and 
consented to lis mairiige And he now 
thought he had 1educ d Wales to obedience 

But, the Weish, although they were natu 
rally v gentle, quiet, pleasant people, who 
hked to recive strangers in their cottages 
among the mountains, and to set before them 
with free hospitality whatever they had to 
eat and drink, and to pliy to them on their 
harps, and sing their native billads to them, 
were a people of great spirit when their 
blood was up Englishmen, after this affiur, 
began to be insolent im Wales, and to assume 
the air of masters, and the Welsh pride 
could not bear 1t. Moreover, they believer 
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in that unlucky old Merhn, sume of whose 
unluckly old prophecies somebody seemed 
always dvuumed to remember when there was 
x chance of ite domg ham, ind just at this 
time some blind old gent] man with a harp 
and along white beard, who was m excellent 
person, but had bcc me of am unknown age 
and tedious, burst cut with a declaration 
that Merl had predicted that when Luglish 
money should become round, a Prince of 
Wales weull b crowned in London Now, 
King Tdwul had recently forbidden the 
Enzlish pouny to be cut up into halves and 
quarters for halfpenee and farthings und had 
acinally mtroduced a round coin, therefore, 
the Welsh people sud this was the time 
Moetlin icant, and rose accordingly 

King Ldwud hud bought over Prince 
Yavip, Lie wellyn’s brotha, by heapin + fivors 
upon dam, but he was the first to revolt, 
beng parhips troubled in dis ¢onscience 
One stormy might, he surprised the Castle of 
Miwarden in possession of which um Luglish 
nobleman hid been left, halle l the whole 
gaziison, and carded Cf the nobleman a pra 
song to Snowdon  Upcen this, the Welsh 
an ros. uke one min Ihing Tdward 
with lis army, mu ling from Wore ster to 
the Menat Strait crossed it—new to whicie 
the wonderful tubuluo non bridge now in 
diye so difler pt, makes i pssage for dul 
way Truns— by a brid.c of bouts that 
enable] forty men to muh abreast de 
subdued the Island ¢f An lesca and sent das 
men forwa dto cheerve the enauy The sul 
den appouvuce of the Welsh excited a panic 
among them and they fll ba kh to the brid « 
‘The tide hadim the meantime risen vid sera 
rated the boats, the Welsh pursuim them, 
they were dinvcu into the sea, ud there they 
sunh, wm thar heavy iron armour by thou 
sands After this Victory Dlewellyn, hdlpel 
by the severe winter-weather of Wal 3, suned 
another bittle but, the King ordqung a por- 
tion of Ins Laoghsh army to ady ince through 
South Wales and catch him between two foes 
and Llewellyn brively turmmg to mect this 
new enemy, he was sur puscd and hilled—very 
meanly, tor he wis unumed anl def nceless 
This head was stiach off and sent to London, 
where it ws fixed uy on the Towa, cncucled 
With a Wiewth, some siy of ivv, some say 
of willow, some sry cf silver, to make it 
look hhe a ghastl) com im mdicule of the 
prediction 

David, however, still held out for sis 
months, though cazcrly sought aftar by the 
King, and hunted by his own countrymen 
One of them hnally betrayed him with his 
wife and children He was sentenced to be 
hanged, diawn, and qumtered, and, from 
that tame tlis became the established punish- 
ment of Tiaitors in England—a punishinent 
which is wholly without excuse as being 
revoltmg, vile, and cruel, after its oljcct 18 
dead , and winch has no sense in it, as its 
ouly real degragation (and that nothing can 
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blot out), 18 to the country that permits on 
any consideration such abominable hai banty. 

fales was now subdued The Queen 
giving birth to a young prince in the Castle 
of Carnarvon, the King showed him to the 
Welsh prople as their countryman, and called 
him Prince of Wales, a title that has ever 
since lx en borne by the heir apparent to the 
Foglish I hione—w hich that ttle Prince soon 
hecume by the death of Ins elder brother 
The king did better things for the Welsh 
than that, by improving then laws and en- 
couraging their tride = Disturbineces still 
took place, chiefly occasioned by the avarice 
and prile of the Euglish Lords, on whom 
Welsh linds and cisths had been bestowed , 
but thes were subdued ind the country never 
ruse ituin ‘There is 1 legend that to pre- 
vent the people fiom bems aneited to 
rebellicn by the songs of thar baids and 
hupers Fdwud had them all put to death 
Same of them muy hive fullen among other 
men who hell out asainst the King, but 
this general sliughtear is I think, . fancy ot 
the harpers themselves who T dare sv made 
asonz about it many yous afterw uds, and 
sangat by the Welsh firesxles until it came 
to be bel ved 


The foraen war of the ragn of Edw ud the, 
First aosc im this wey ‘The crews of two 
veoitls, onc @ Norniun ship ud the other w 
Juglish ship happened to go tothe same pl ice 
in then bouts tc fll thar casks with fresh 
water Bini uvhanary fellows they borin 
to quiutel, and then to fijht—the English 
with them fists, the Normins with their 
knives—ind im the fight 1 Norman ww killed 
The Norm im cicw, instead of 1¢venging them- 
selves upon those Lughsh sailors with whom 
they had quarielled (who were too strony for 
them, 1 suspect), took to their ship ag un im a 
ercat rage attached the first Pnghsh ship they 
met, lad hold of an uncffending merchant 
who happened to be on boud, and brutally 
hinged hum in the rigging of the own vessel 


with a dog wt tis tet ‘This so emaged 


the Tnghsh sailors that there was no 1e- 





gtranuug hin, wd whenever, and wherever, 
Enghsh saul 1s met Noxman sailors they fell 
upon each othe: tooth and nal The Insh 
and Dutch sulors took part with the English , 
the Fieneh and Genoese sulois helped the 
Normins, and thus the gevter put of the 
mi umes sailing over the sea became, m their 
wij, as violent and raging as the sea itself 
when it 1s disturbed 
King kdwaid’s fame hid been so gh 
abroad that he had been chosen to decide a 
differ ence hetween Fiance and another foreign 
powcr, and had hved upon the contiment three 
cars At first, neither he nor the French 
ng Purp (the good Louis had been dead 
some tume) interfered im these quarrels , but 
when e fleet of eighty Enghsh ahi engaged 
and utterly defeated a Norman fleet of two 
hundred, in a pitched battle fought round a 
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ship at anchor, m which no quarter was all the wool and Icatherin the hands of the 
given, the matter became too serious to be merchants, promising to pay tor it some fine 
passed over King Edward, as Duke of day, and he seta tax upon the exportation 
Guienne, was summoned to present himselt of wvol, which was so unpopular among the 
before the King of France, at Paris, and tiaders that it was calld The evil toll” 
answer for the damage done by Ins sailor But all would not do The Burons, led by 
subjects At first, he sent the Bishop of those two great Earls, declared wy taxes 
London as his representative, and then his imposed without the consent of Pathament, 
brothe: Epmcxp, who wis mirned to the unlawful, and the Parliament retused to 
French Queen’smother Iam afraid Edmund impose taxes, until the King should confirm 
was an easy man, and allowed himself to be afresh the two Great Charters, and should 
talked over by his charming 1elations, the solemnly declare in writing, that there was 
French court lads, at all events, he was no power m the country to raise money from 
mdueed to give up his brother s dukcdom the people, evermore, but the power of Parhia- 
for forty davs—as a mere form, the French ment representing all ranks of the people 
King said, to satisty his honor—ind he wis Ihe King was very unwilling to diminish his 
go very much astonished, when the time ww own power by allowing this great privilege 
out, to find that the French King hid no im the Parhamcut, but there was no help for 
idea of giving it up azun, thit T shoull not it, and he at list compled We shall come 
wonder if 1t hastencd his dcath which soon to an the: King by-ind bye, who might have 
tuoh place saved lis head from rolling off, if he had pro- 
King kdward was 1 Kun, to win his foreign | fited by this ca ample 
dukedom back ayun if it could he won by} ‘Lhe people guned other benefits m Pulie 
energy and valouw =§- He used a lave atmy,! ment ficm the good sensc and wisdom of this 
renounced his allegiance 1s Due of Guicnne, King) Many of the laws were much im- 
und crossed the sea to curry War into France proved, provision was inwe for the greater 
Before any import int bittle ww fought, how safcty of travellers, and the apprehension of 
cvel, & truce was agiced upon tor two yous, thicves and murdercis, the pricsts were pre- 
and, in the course of thit time, the Pope vented from holding too much land, and +0 
cfiected a reconuilattion King Edwad, who becoming too powerful, and Justices of the 
was now a widower, having lost his affictionate Pewe ware first appointed (thongh not at 
and good wife Licanoi, matucd the Licnch fist under th tt namc) in various pute of the 
Kings sister Manganet und the Piince f country 
Wiks wis contracted to the Ficnch iin,» 
dau,shter TsaBrit A And now we come to Sc thud which was 
Out of bad things, good things sometimes the gieit ind listing trouble of the reign 
arise Out of this hanug of the mnocent of King Liw ad the Birst 
meichint, and the bloodshed and strife it | About thirteen years after King Edwand’s 
caused, there came to he established one of the coronation, Alcxandcr the Lhud, the King of 
gicatest powers thit the Eoglish pec plc now Scott ind, di d of a fall fiom his horse He had 
possess ‘Lhe preparations for the war being been marucd to Mugaet, hing Edward’s 
very expensive, and King Edwird gieitly sister All them childicn bang dcid, the 
wanting money, and bung very ubitrary in Scottish crown became the risht of a young 
his ways of raising it, sume of the Barons begin Princess only cight years old, the diughter of 
firmly to oppose ae ‘Two of them,in pu’ Eric, hing of Norway, who had mourned a 
ticular, Humrari: Bonun, Earlot Heicford, dwyhta of the deceased sovereryn King 
and Ruarr Bicop, bail of Non folk, were 8» Ldw ud proposed, that the Maiden of Nor- 
stout against lim, that they mamtiuned hcjwu, is this Princess was called, should be 
had no right to command them to hed his! cngigcd to be inartied to his cldcst son, but, 
forccs in Guienne, and flatly refused to go{untoitunatcly, as she was coming over to 
there “ By Heaven, Sir Evil,” said the King! England shc fell sich, and landing on one of 
to the Earl of Herctord in a grevt passion, the Orkney Islands, died there A grcat com- 
“you shall either go o1 be hanged ’ ‘ By ‘motion immediatcly began in ‘cotland, where 
Heaven, Sir King,” replicd the Earl ot as miny as thirteen nowy claimants to the 
Hereford, “I will neither go nor yet will vant throne started up and mide a general 
I be hanged!” and both he and the othe: confusion 
Earl sturdily left the cout, attended bymanv King Edwaid bens much renowned for 
Lords. The King tried every means of raising. his sagacity and justice, 1f secs to have been 
money He taxed the clergy in spite of all the agreed to1fir the dispute to hin He ac- 
Pope said to the contrary, and when they cepted the tiust, and went, with an army, to 
refused to pay, reduced them to submission, by the Border land wherc Kngland and Scotland 
saymg Very well, then they had no clam upon joimed. ‘Lhere, he called upon the Scottish 
the government for protection, and any ian; gentlemen to mcet him at the Castle of 
might plunder them who would—which agood Norham, on the English side of the river 
many men were very 1eady to do, and very. weed, and to that Castle they came But, 
readily did, and which the clergy found tou before he would take any step in the business 
losing a game tobe played atlong Heseized he requued those Scottish gentlemen, one an 
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all, to do homage to him as their superior 
Lord ; and whep they hesitated, he said, “ By 
holy Edward, whose crown I wear, I will 
have my rights, or J will die in maintaining 
them !’ e Scottish gentlemen, who h 
not expected this, were disconcerted, and 
asked for three weeks to think about it. 

At the end of the three weeks, another 
meeting took place, on a green plain on the 
Scottish side of the river. Of all the compe- 
titers for the Scottish throne, there were only 
two who hus any real clam, in right of their 
near kindred to the Royu] family. These were 
Joun Vario, and Ropenr Bruce: and the 
right was, [ have no doubt, on the side of 
Jolin Bahol. At this particular imeeting 
Jobn Baliol was not present, but Robert Lruce 
was; and on Robert Bruce being formally 
arked whether he acknowledged the King of 
England for his superior lord, he answered, 
plamly and distinctly, Yos, he did, Next day, 
John Baliol appe ued, and said the same. 
This point settled, Kome arrangements were 
made for inquiring into their titles. 

The inquiry occupied a pretty long time— 
more than a year, Wile it was going on, 
King Edward took the opportunity of making 
a journey through Scotland, and calliny upon 
the Scottish people of all degrees to achnow- 
ledge themselves his vassals, or be imprisoned 
until they did. In the meanwhile, Commuis- 
s.oners were appointed to conduct the inquiry, 
© Parhament was held at Berwick about it, 
the two claimants were heard at full length, 
and there was a vast umount of taking. At 
last, in the great hall of the Castle of Bur wiek, 
the King gave judgment m favour of Jobn 
Baliol : who, consenting to receive Ins crown 
by the King of England’s favour and pei mis- 
sion, Was crowned at Scone, mm an old stone 
chair which had been used for ages in the 
abbey there, at the coronations of Scottish 
Kings. Then, King Edward caused the great 
real of Scotland, used since the late King’s 
death, to be broken in four pieces, and placed 
in the English Treasury ; and considered that 
he now had Seotland (according to the common 
saying) under his thuib. 

Scotland had a strong will of its own yet, 
however, King Edward, determined that 
the Seottish King should not forget he was 
his vassal, summoned him repeatedly to come 
and defend himself and his Judges before the 
Eughsh Parliament when appeals from the 
decwions of Scottish courts of justice were 
being heard. At length, John Bahol, who 
had no great heart of his own, had so much 
heart put into hin by the brave spirit of the 
Scottish people, who took this as a national 
insult, that he refused to come any more. 
Therenpon, the King further required him to 
help him in his war abroad (which was then 
in progress), and to give up, as security for 
his ood Li behaviour in fatare, the three stron 
Scottish Castles of Jedburgh, Roxburgh, an 

being doue ; on 


Berwick. Nothing of this 
the contrary, the ‘Boottiah people concealing 
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their King among their mountains in the 
Highlands and showing a determination to 
resist, Edward marched to Berwick with an 
army of thirty thousand foot, and. four thou- 
sand horse; took the Castle, and slew its 
whole garrison, and the inhabitants of the 
town as well—men, women, and children. 
Lorp WaRxkENNE, Earl of Surrey, tlren went 
on to the Castle of Dunbar, before which a 
battle wan fought, and the whole Scottish 
army defeated with great slaughter. The 
victory being complete, the Earl of Surrey 
was left as guardian of Scotland ; the principal 
ofhices in that kingdom were given to English- 
men ; the more powertul Scottish Nobles were 
obliged to come aud lve in England; the 
Scottish crown and sceptre were brought 
away ; and even the old stone chair was carried 
off and placed in Westminster Abbey, where 
you may see it now. Baliol had the Tower 
of London lent him for a residence, with per- 
mission to range about within a circle of 
twenty miles. Three ycars afterwards he was 
allowed to go to Normandy, where he had 
estates, and whore he passed the remaining 
six yeuts of his hfe: far more happily, 1 dare 
say, than he had lived for a long while in 
angry Scotland. 

Now, there was, in the West of Scotland, a 
gentleman of small fortune, named WiLLiAM 
WALLACE, the second son of a Scottish knight 
He was a man of great size and great 
strength; he was very brave and daring ; 
when he spoke to a body of his countrymen, 
he could rouse them ina wonderful manner 
by the power of his burning words ; he loved 
Seotland dearly, and he hated England with 
his utmost might. The domineering conduet 
of the English who now held the places of 
trust in Scotland made them as intolerable to 
the proud Scottish people, as they had been, 
under similar circumstances, to the Welsh ; 
and no man in all Scotland regarded them 
with ao much smothered rage as Wilham 
Wallace. One day, an Enghshman in office, 
little knowing what he was, affronted him. 
Wallace instantly struck him dead, and taking 
refuge among the rocks and hills, aud there 
joining with his countryman, Sim WImLLraM 
Dovet.as, who was also in arms against Kiang 
Edward, became the most resolute and un- 
daunted champion of a people struggling for 
their independence that ever lived upon the 
earth, 

The English Guardian of the Kingdom fled 
before him, and, thus encouraged, the Scottish 
people revolted everywhere, and fell upon the 
English without mercy. The Earl of Surrey, 
by the Kiug’s commands, raised all the power 
of the border counties, and two English 
armies poured into Scotland. Only one Chief, 
in the face of those armies, stood by Wallace, 
who, with a force of forty thousand men, 
awaited the invaders at a pe called Cam- 
buakenneth, on the river Forth, opposite to 
Stirling. Across the river there was only one 
poor wooden bri narrow, that but twu 
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men could cross 16 abreast With his eyes 
upon this bridge, Wallace posted the greater 
part of his men among some meing grounds, 
and waited calmly Len the Bnglish army 
came upon the opposite bank of the river, 
messengers were sent forward to offer terms 
Wallace sent them back with a defiance, in 
the name of the freedom of Scotland ome 
of the officers of the Karl of Surrey in com- 
man of the Enghsh with their eyes aiso on 
the bridge, advised him to be discrect and 
not hasty He, however, w zed to imme tate 
battle by some other offic 1s und particularly 
by Cazssinauam, King Kdwaids treasurer, 
and a rash man, give the worl of comman] 
to advauce One thousind Inglish crossed 
the bridge two vbreist the Scvttish ts oops 
were as motionless i stone images [wo 
thousand English crossed, three thousand, 
four thousan |, five Not a feather all this 
time, had been scen to stir among the 
beottish bonnets Now, they all fluttered 
‘Forwird, one puty, t> the foot of the 
Bridge!” cried Wallice § mi let no more 
English cross! The rest down with me on 
the five thousand who have come ove: and 
cut them all to pieces It was dc¢ne im the 
sight of the whole 1emumndear cf the Langit 
my, who could yive noliclp Cressin ham 
himself was killed andthe Scotch wade whips 
tor then hoises of lus skin 

King Ldw urd was abr id at this time, an] 
durmg the successes on the Sc ttish sile 
whih followed and which enalled the bold 
Wallace to win the whole country } wh az un, 
and even to ravage the La lish borders But 
after a few winter months the Kin, 1eturned 
and took the field with more thin his usual 
energy One nizht when a ki kh from his 
horse, as they both Jay on the zround together, 
broke two of his ribs ind a cry arose that be 
wis halled, he leape 1 into his saddle, 1¢g urd 
leas of the pain he suffered, and role through 
ihe camp Diy then appeanny he give 
the word (still cf course in that Liuise 1 and 
whiny state) Forward! wt lethis amy on 
to near lalkirh, where the Scott sh forces 
were seen drawn up on scme stony s10und, 
behind a moriss Here, he d te rted Wallace, 
and killed fitteen thousan lof his men With 
the shattered remam lor Wallac diew back 
to Stuling, but beng pursued act firc to 
the town that it mizit give no help to the 
tnglish, and escrp; | 


the same 1eason and the King, unable to find 
provisions, was forced to withdraw lus army 
Another Rongeri Bruce, the grandson of 
him who had disputed the Scottish c1own 
with Bahol, was now in arms azamst the King 
(that elder Brnec being de wl), and alao Joun 
Comyn, Bahols nephew These two yong 
-men nught agree with Bruce in »pposing Ld 
ward, but could agree in nuthing clac, as they 
were tivals for the throne of Scotland Pro 
vably a was because they knew this, and 
Lnbw what troubles must arse even if they 
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Perth afterwards set fire to the houses tor 
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could hope to get the bitter of the great 
Enghsh King, that the principal Scottish 
peome gt oa to the Pom for hus mrter- 
erence # Pope, on the principle of loaing 
nothing for want cf be to get it, very 
coolly claimed that Scotland belonced to him , 
but this was a little too much and the Par- 
hamcnt 10 a fi:endly manner told him po 

In the spring time of the year one thousand 
threc hundred and three, the Kang sent ore 
JOHN SEGRAVL whom he made Govern ot 
Scotland, with twenty thousand men, to reduce 
the rebels Sir John was not as careful as he 
should have been, but encamped at Rosalyn, 
near Kdinbuigh, with his army divided mto 
thice parts [The Scottish forces saw their 
advantage fel] on each part acparately , de- 
feated cach ind lalled all ie prisoners 
Lhen, came the King himself once more, as 
soon as u. grcat army could be rawed, he 

sad thioush the whole north of Scotland, 
ayins wistt whatsoever came in his way, 
and he took up his winter quazvers al Dun- 
fumhne ‘The Scottish cause now Lokid 
so hopeless that Comyn wid the othe: nobles 
made submussion and received theu pardons 
Wallace vone stood out He was invited 
to surrenle:, though on no distuxt pledge 
that his life should be spared, but he still 
defied the ueful King, ind lived among the 
stecp crags of the Highland gicns where the 
edilos made theit nests and where the moun 
Lun tcrrents roared and the while snow was 
deep an] the biltcr winds blew round lus 
unsheltercd head ay he lay, through many a 
Co duk mht wrapped up m lus 7 lad 

othing could break his sprit, nothing 
could low 12 his coura,zo , nothms coull in 
duce hum o forget o1 to torgive his eountiys 
wrongs Javen when the Castle of StaJin,, 
which hid tons held out was besegcad by the 
Rin, with every kind of muitary engine then 
inus¢ even when the lead wpon cathedral 
100fs was taken downto help to make them, 
even when the Kans though now anold man, 
commanded in the siege asf he were a youth, 
buy so resolved to conguer , even when thie 
bi ave gurrizon (then found with amazement 
to be not two hundred people including 
scver il ladies) were starved and beaten out 
wd were made to submit on then knecs, and 
with every form of disgrace that could aggra- 
vate their sufferings, evin then, when there 
was nota ray of hope in Scotland Waltham 
Wallace was as proud and firm as if he had 
behcld the powerful and relentless Edward 
lyuug dead at lis feet 

Who betrayed him in the end, 1s not quite 
certain That he was betrayed—probably by 
an attendant—is too true He was takeu to 
the Castle of Dambazton, undcr Sm Jonn 
Menrurru, and thence to Loadon, where the 
great fame of his bravery and resolution 
attracted immense concoursis of people to 
behold him Ile was tied in Westminster 
Hall, ~vith a crown of laurel on lus hcad— 
it ws aupposed because he was reported to 
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have said that he ought to wear, or that he 
would wear, a crown there—and was found 
guilty as a robber, a murderer, and a traitor. 
What they called a robber (he said to those 
who tried him) he was, because he had taken 
spoil from the King’s men. What they called 
a murderer, he was, because he had slain au 
insolent Englishman. What they called a 
traitor, he was not, for he had never sworn 
allegiance to the King, and had ever scorned to 
do it. He was dragged at the tails of horses 
to West Smithfield, and there hanged on a 
high gallows, torn vpen before he was dead, 
beheaded, and quartered. His head was set 
upon a pole on London Bridge, his right arin 
was sent to Newcastle, his left arm to Ber- 
wick, his legs to Perth and Aberdeen. But 
if King Edward had had his body cut into 
inches, and had sent every separate inch into 
a separate town, he could not have dispersed 
it half so far and wide ag his fame. Wallace 
will be remembered in songs and stories, 
while there are songs and stories in the 
English tongue, and Scotland will hold him 
dear while her lakes and mountains last. 
Released from this dreaded enemy, the 
King made a fairer plan of Government for 
Scotland, divided the offices of honer amon_ 
Scottish gentlemen and English gentlemen 
forgave past offences, and thought, In his old 
age, that his work was done. But he de- 
ceived himself. Comyn and Bruce conspired, 
and made an appointment to meet at Dum- 


fries, in the church of the Minorites. There | 


is a story that Comyn was false to Bruce, 
and had informed against him to the King; 
that Bruce was warned of his danger and 
the necessity of flight. by receiving, one night 
ns he sat at supper, from his friend the 
of Gloucester, twelve pennies and a pair of 
apurs ; that us he was nding angrily to keep 
his appointment (through a snow-storm, with 
his horse’s shoes reversed that he might not 
be tracked) he met an evil-looking servin 
man, a messenger of Comyn, whom he killed, 
nnd concealed in whose dress he found letters 
that proved Conryn’s treachery, However this 
may Be, they were likely enough to quarrel in 
any case, being hot-headed rivals ; and, what- 
ever they ‘quarrelled about, they certuinly did 
uarrel in the church where they met, and 
ruce drew his dagger and stabbed Comyn, 
who fell upon the pavement. When Bruce 
came out, pale and disturbed, the friends who 


were waiting for him, asked what was the. 


matter ? “Ithink L have killed Comyn,” gaid 
he. “You only think so!” returned ono of 
them ; “1 will make sure!” and going into 
the church, and finding him alive, stabbed 
him again and again. Kuawing that the King 
would never forgive this new deed of violence, 
the party then declared Bruck King of Scot- 
Jand ; got him crow at Scone — without 
the chair ; and set up the rebellions standard 


once uguin. ; 
When the King h of it he kindled 
with flercer anger than he had ever showy y2t. 


rl | 
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He caused the Prince of Wales and two hun- 
dred and seventy of the young nobility to be 
knighted—the trees in the Temple Gardens 
were cut down to make room for their tents, and 
they watched their armour all night, accord- 
ing to the old usage: some in the Temple 
(church : some in Westminster Abbey—and 
at the public Feast which then took place, he 
swore, by Heaven and by two swans covered 
with gold network which his minstrels placed 
upon the table, that he would avenge the 
death of Comyn, and would punish the false 
Bruce. And before all the company, he 
charged the Prince his son, in case that he 
should die before accomplishing this vow, not 
to bury him until it was fulfilled. Next 
morning the Prince and the rest of the young 
Knights rode away to the Lorder country to 
join the English army; and the King, now 
weak and sick, followed in a horse-litter. 

Bruce, after losing a battle and undergoin 
many dangers and much misery, fled to Ireland, 
where he lay concealed through the winter. 
That winter, Edward passed in hunting down 
and executing Bruce's relations and adherents, 
Sparing neither youth nor age, and showing 
no touch of pity or sign ef mercy. In the 
following spring, Bruce re-appeared and gained 
some victories. In these frays, both sides were 
grievously cruel. For instance—Bruce’s two 
brothers, being taken captive desperately 
wounded, were ordered by the King to in- 
stunt execution, Bruce's friend Sir John 
Douglas, taking his own Castle of Douglas 
out of the hands of an English Lord, ruasted 
the dead bodies of the slaughtered garrison in 
a great fire made of every moveable within 
it; which dreadful cookery his men called 
the Douglas Laider. Bruce, still successful, 
‘however, drove the Earl of Pembroke and the 
Earl of Gloucester intu the Castle of Ayr aud 
laid siege to it. 

The King, who had been laid up all the 
wintcr, but had directed the army from his 
sick-bed, now advanced to Carlisle, and there, 
causing the litter in which he had travelled 
to be placed in the Cathedral as an offering 
to Heaven, mounted his horse once more, and 
for the last time. lle was now sixty-nine 
years old, and had reigned thirty-five years. 
He was so ill, that in four days he could go 
no more than six miles; still, even at that 
pace, he went on and resolutely kept his face 
towards the Border. At length, he lay down 
at the village of Burgh-upon-Sands ; and 
there, telling those around him to impress 
upon the Prince that he was to remember 
his father’s vow, and was never to rest until 
he had thoroughly subdued Scotland, he 
yielded up his last breath. 


On the 22nd of Biarch will be published, neatly bownd m Cloth, 
rice 5a, 6d., 
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At the top of Farringdon Street in the 
City of London, once adorned by the Fleet 
Prison and by a diabolical jumble of nui- 
sances in the middle of the road called Fleet 
Market, is a broad new thoroughfare in a 
state of transition, A few years hence, and 
we of the present generation will find 1f not 
an easy task to recall, in the thriving street 
which will arise upon this spot, the wooden 
harriers and hoardings—the passages that lead 
to nothing—the glimpses of obscene Field 
Lane and Saffron Lill—the mounds of earth, 
old bricks, and oyster-shells—the arched 
foundations of unbuilt houses—the backs of 
miserable tenements with patched windows— 
the odds and ends of fever-stricken courts 
und alleys—which are the present features of 
the place. Not less perplexing dol nnd it 
now, to reckon how many years have passed 
since I traversed these byeways one nicht 
before they werd laid bare, to find out the 
first Ragged School. 

If I gay it is ten years ago, I leave a hand- 
some margin. The discovery was then newly 
made, that to talk soundingly in Parliament, 
and cheer for Church and State, or to con- 
secrate and confirm without end, or to per- 
orute to any extent in a thousand market- 
places about all the ordinary topics of 
patriotic songs and sentiments, was merely 
to embellish England on a great scale with 
whited sepulchres, while there was, in every 
corner of the Jand where its people were 
closely accumulated, profound ignorance and 
perfect barbarism. It was alxo newly dis- 
covered, that out of these noxious sinks where 
they were born to perish, and where the 
general ruin was hatching day and night, the 
Feo would not come to be improved, The 
gulf between them and all wholesome hu- 
manity had swollen to such a depth and 
breadth, that they werd separated from it as 
by impassable seas or deserts ; and so they 
lived, and so they died ; an always-increasing 
band of outlaws in body and soul, against 
whom it were to suppose the reversal of all 
laws, human and divine, to believe that Society 
could at last prevail. 

In this condition of things, a few unaccre- 
dited messengers of Christianity, whom no 
Bishop had ever heard of, and no Govern- 
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ment-office Porter had ever seen, resolved to 
go to the miserable wretches who had lost 
the way to them; and to set up places ot 
instruction in their own degraded haunts, I 
found inv first Ragged School, in an obscure 
place called West Street, Saffron Hill, piti- 
tully struggling for life, under every disad- 
vantage. It had no means, it had no suit- 
able rooms, it derived no power or protection 
from being recognised by any authority, it 
attracted within its wretched walls a fluc- 
tuating swarm of faces—young in years but 
youthtul in nothing else—that seowled Hope 
out of countenance. It was held in a low- 
rooted den, in a sickening atmosphere, in 
the midst of taint and dirt and pestilence ; 
with all the deadly sins let loose, howling 
and shrieking at the doors. Zeal did not 
supply the place of method and training ; 
the teachers knew little of their office ; the 
pupils, with an evil sharpness, found them 
out, got the better of them, derided them, 
made blasphemous answers to scriptural 
questions, sang, fought, danced, robbed each 
other ; seemed possessed by legions of devils, 
The place was stormed and carried, vver and 
over again; the lights were blown out, the 
books strewn in the gutters, and the female 
scholars carried off triumphantly to their old 
wickedness. With no strength in it but its 
purpose, the school stood it all out and made 
its way. Some two years since, I found it, 
one of many such, in a Jarge convenient loft 
in this transition part of Farringdon Street 
—quiet and orderly, full, lighted with gas 
well whitewashed, numerously attended, and 
thoroughly established. 

The number of houseless creatures who 
resorted to it, and who were necessarily 
turned out when it closed, to hide where they 
could in heaps of moral and physical pollu- 
tion, filled the managers with pity. To relieve 
some of the more constant and deserving 
scholars, they rented a wretched house, where 
a few common beds—a dozen or a dozen-and- 
a-half perhaps—were made upon the floors. 
This was the Ragged School Dormitory ; and 
when I found the School in Farringdon 
Street, I found the Dormitory in a court 
hard hy, which in the time of the Cholera 
had acquired a dismal fame. The Dormitory 
waa, in all respects, save as a small begin- 
ning, a very discouraging Institution. Thé 
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air was bad, the dark and ruimous buikhng, 
with its amall close rooms, was quite unsuited 
to the purpose, and a general supervision of 
the scattered sleepers was impossible I had 
yreat doubts at the time whether, excepting 
that they found a cravy shelter for then 
heads, they were Lettc: there than in the 
strects 

Having heard in the course of last month, 
that this D imuitory (there are others else 
where) had .rowu as the School had grown, 

went the cther mght to mike another 
viet ty) at) J found the School in the sime 
place still advanamug It was now an In 
duotrial School tuo, and besides the men 
an] beys who were learnmg—somc, aptly 
cnough , some with punful difhculty , some, 
sluggishly and wesrily, some, not at wl— 
to 1exd wd write and cipher, there were 
two groups, one of rhoemakers and one (in 
a gallery) of talon, working with great m- 
dustry and satisfaction Lach was taught wd 
supermtended by a regular workman engaged 
for the purpose, who delivered out the 
heccatary lcans aod umplumcuta All were 
cwploy¢d im mending, either thar own dila 
jidated clothes o1 shoes on the duapt lated 
Clothes or shoes of some of the other pupils 
They wee cf all ages, from young boys to 
old men = Lhey wore quiet ind intent upon 
thes work Some of tham wore most as 
unused to 1t as I should have shown myself 
to be af L had tried my hand but all were 
deeply interested and profoundly anxious to 
d> it somehow ox othe: They presented a 
veay remarkable istance of the general 
desize there is, aiter all even in the vagabond 
breast, to know something useful Onc 
shock headed man when he had mended his 
own serap of a coat drew it on with such an 
an of psatisfution, and put bimaclt to so 
much meonventence to looh at the elbow he 


had dared, that 1 thought a new coat (and 
the mind could not imagine a puxiod when: 


that coat of his was pew!) would not have 
pore hua better In the othe: paat of the 

¢houl, where cach clags was partitioned off 
by screens adjusted hike the boxes ma a coffee 


100m, Was some sory good writing, and some. 
establishment. 


singing of the multiplication table—the latter, 
on a piineciple much tuo juvenile and mnocent 
fur some of the singers ‘There was aluo a 
cipher ing-lass, whure & young pupil teacher 


out of the streets, who refreshed humpelf. 


by spitting every half minute, had written 


@ legible sum 1» compound addition, on a: 


broken slate, and was walking backward and 
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Porm Txacuzr. Twenty You're 2ight 
And mune ? 

Dow. Younc Man (after great considera- 
tion) Twenty-nine ! 

Purim Tracner Twenty nme itis And 
nine § 

Recxiess Guesser Seventy four ! 

Purin Teacuir (drawing nin strokes) 
How can that be? Heres nme on em! 
Iouk! Twenty nme and one’s thirty, and 
ones thirty one, anl oncs thirty two, and 
ones thirty three and ones thirty four, and 
one’s thirty five, and one’s thirty aia, and 
one 8 thirty seven, and one’s what | 

hrvcktiss Cursser. Sour and two pence 
tarden ! 

Durr Youre Man (who has been absorbed 
in the demonsti ition) Lhuty cizht ! 

Purm Iracnen (restrumng shirp boy’s 
udor) Of course it is! Thirty eight pence 
There they ae! (writing 38m slate corner) 
Now what do you make cf thiuty cight pence? 
Llurty a ht pence how much ¢ (Dull y sung 
nian slowly considers aud gives it up under 
it woek) Tow much, you? (to skepy icy, 
who siaics und says nothing) Lew much, 
you 

Snare Boy Three and tw spenc: ! 

Pui. Tracuir. J bree-and twopauce Tow 
do 1 put down three and twopence ? 

Suarr Box You puts down the two, ind 
you carries the three 

Puri Lleacwer Very good Where do 
I carry the three ? : 

Rackunse Guisszrn T other side the slite! 

Suart boy You carrics lum to the next 
column on the left hind and adds him cn! 

Purim Lwacuer And adds him cn! and 
eight and thiec 5 eleven, and eight s ninetcen, 
and seven 5 wh at ? 

Aid so on 

The best sud most spinted tcachir was a 
young man lumyelf reclaunued through the 

ency of this School from the lowest depths 
of musery and debasement, whom the Com- 
mittee were about to send out to Australia 
He appeared quite to deserve the intercat they 
took in him, and his appearance and manner 
were a strong tistumony to the meiits of the 





Adl this was not the Dormitorv, but it was 
the preparation for 1t No man a1 boy is 
admitted to the Dormitory, unless he 1s a 
regular attendant at the school, and unless he 
has been in the school two hours betore the 
time of opening the Dormitory If thee be 
reason to suppose that he can get any work 


forward befor. 1t, as he worked it, for the|to do and will not do it, he 1s admitted no 


instruction of his clase, in this way 
Now then! 
Seven and five, how many 2 


Suarr Bor (im no particular clothes) 


Twelve ! 
Por. Tracura. Twelve—~and aght } 
Dunit Young Man 
bram) Forty-five! 
Suagp Bor Twenty ! 


(with wate: on the) 
| geareely be regarded by Mz. Caapwick him- 
| self as a festive o1 uproarious entertamment, 


| more, and his place 13 assigned to some other 
Look hee, all on jou! 


candidate for the nightly refuge of whom 
there are always plenty There 1s very little 
to tempt the idle and profhgate A scanty 
supper and a scanty breakfast, each of mx 
ounces of bread and nothing else (thig quan- 


taty 1 less than the nt penny-loaf), would 
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I found the Dormitory below the School | differences that parted us had fallen away 
with rts bare walls and rafters, and bare floor,’ and the tume was come when all the erverted 
the bmkding looked rather like at extensive ' good that was in them, or that ever might have 
coach-house, well lighted with gas A wooden | been 1 them, arose imploningly to Heaven 
gallery had been recently erected on three; The baker who had brought the bread and 
sides of it, and, abutting from the centre of! who leaned agaist a pillar while the singing 
the wall on the fourth side, was a kind of| was mn progress, meditating i his way, what- 
glazed meat-safe, accessible by a ladder , in; ever bis way was, now shouldered his basket 
which the presiding ofhcer i» posted every! and ietircd The two half starved attendants 


might, and all mght In the centre of the 
100m, which ww very cool, and perfectly 
sweet, stood 1 small fixed stove, on two si les, 
there were windows, on ull sides, simple 
means of admitting fresh air, and ache wine 
foulan ‘The ventilition of the plue devised 
by Docror Arvo1, and puticululy the ca 
pedient for rcheving the sleepers in the 
galleries fiom iccuving the bre ith of the 
pleepers helow, 19 a wonder of simplicity, 
cheapness, efliuiency, and practic u good se nae 
Tf at had cost tive or ten thous md pounds, 
it would have been famous 
Lhe whok floor of the building with the 
exception of a few nirrow pathwiys, was 
ge titroned off int» woodcn troughs or shulow 
xes without lhds—not unlike the fittings in 
the shop of « deakr m corn id flour, 
and seeds ‘The gullerics were parceled out 
in the same way ‘Some of these berths 
were very short—tor boys , somc, lon_er—for 
men The largest were of very contracted 
limits , all were composed of the bare bouds , 
cach wis furnished only with one coirse rug, 
rolled up In the biich pathwtys were iron 
gratings Communic iting with trapped drains, 
cnabling the entire surface of these slecpinz- 
places to be souscdl and flooded with water 
everymormng The floor of the galleries wah 
cased with zinc, and fitted with gutters ind 
escape pipes, for the ste reason A supply 
of water both fo. drinking and for washing, 
and some tin vessels for cithe: purpose, were 
at hand A little shed, used by one of the 
industriil classes, for the chopping up of fire 
wood, did not occupy the whole of the spare 
Space in that corner, and the remaindei wis 
devoted to some exec lent baths available also 
as washing troughs, in order that those who 
have any rags of linen may clein them once 
a-week In aid of this object, a drying closet, 
charged with hot au, was about to be erected 
sn the wood-chopping shed All these ipphi 
ances were constructed im the smplest manner 
with the commonest means, in the nazrowcst 
apace, at the lowest cost, but were perfectly 
adapted to their respective purposes 
had scarcely made the 10und of the Dor- 
mitory, and looked at all these things, when 
a moving of feet overhead announced that the 
Schoul was breaking up for the mght It was 
succeeded by profound silence, and then by 
a hymn, sung in a subdued tone, and in very 
good time and tune, by the learncrs we had 
ately seen Separated from their nuserable 
bodies, the effect of thei voices, united in 
thu strain, was infinitely solemn It was as if 
therr soula were singing—as if the outward 


‘(rewarded with a double portion tor their 
, fem heaped the 1x ounce loaves inte other 
askets, and made 1¢1dy to distribute them 
The night ofhcer artived, mounted to his 
me vt sale, unlochcd it hung up lis hat, and 
picpared tospend the evenms I found bim 
to be a very respectable lookmg person m 
black, with 1 wite und family , engaged in an 
(fhee all day and passinz his spire time here, 
from hut pit nine every might to stx every 
mominy, for y pound vweek He had carried 
the post izamst two hundred competitors 
fhe doo. was now opened, anil the men 
and boys who woe to pass that mght m the 
Dormitory in number cne hundred and siaty- 
seven (includ nz a man ft whom there wis 
no trough, but who was allowed to 1est im 
the scat by the stove, one occupied by the 
nizht ¢fficer before the me vt safe wax) came 
in they passed to thur different skeping- 
plices, quietly anlin good order Lvery one 
sat down in his own ernb, where he became 
presented in 1 curiously forcshortencd manner , 
and thos. who hid shoes took them off, and 
placed them in the idjommg prth = Lhere 
were, in the assembly, thicves cadzurs, 
trainpers, vagrants, common cutcasts of all 
sorts In casual warls and many other 
Retuzes, they would have been very dithcult 
to deal with , but they were restrained here 
by the law of kindness, ind hid long since 
arrived at the knowledze that those who 
gave them that shelter could hwe no possible 
inducement give to do them good Neigh- 
bours spoke little together—they were tmost 
ag uncompaniunable w mad peouple—but 
everybody tovk his small loaf when the 
baskc ts went 1.0und, with a thankfulness moze 
o: less cheerful, and immediitily ate it up 
‘Lhere was some excitcment in consequence 
of one man being missing, “the lime old 
man” Everybody had sven the lame old 
inn up-sturs asleep but he had unaccount- 
ably disappeared What he had been doing 
ith himself was a mystery, but, when the 
mquiry was at ita height he came shuffling 
and tumbling in, with lus palsied head hanging 
on his breast—an emaciated drunkard one 
a compositor, dying of starvation and dccay 
He was so near death, that he could not be 
kept there, leat he should die in the mght ; 
and, while 1 was under deliberation what to 
do with him, and while his dull lips tried to 
shape ont answers to what was said to him, 
he was held up by two men Beside this 
wreck, but all unconnected with at and with 
the whole world, was an orphan bey with 
burning cheeks and great gaunt eager eyes, 
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who was in pressing peril of death too, and) My Lords and Gentlemen, can you, at the 


who had no 


atood, giddil 

pathways, while 1¢ Chief Samaritan read, 
in hasty characters underlined, how momen- 
tous his necessities were. He held the bottle 
of physic in his claw of a hand, and stood 
apparently unconscious of it, staggering, an 
staring with his bright arte eyes ; acreature, 
surely, as forlorn and desolate as Mother 
Farth can have supported on her breast that 
night. He was gently taken away, alone 
with the dying man, to the workhouse ; an 
he paased into the darkness with his physic- 
bottle as if he were going into his gave. 

The bread eaten to the last crumb; and 
some drinking of water and washing in water 
having taken place, with very little stir or 
noine indeed; preparations were made for 
passing the night. Somme, took off their rags 
of smock frocka; some, their r:ags of coats or 
jackets, and spread them out within ther 
narrow hounds for beds: designing to he upon 
them, and use their rugs as a covering. Some, 
sat uD, pondering, on the edges of their 
troughs ; others, who were very tired, rested 
their unkempt heads upon their hands and 
their elbows on their knees, and dozed. When 
there were no more who desired to drink or 
wash, and all were in their places, the night 
officer, standing below the meat-safe, read a 
short evening service, including perhaps as 
inappropriate a prayer as could posmbly be 
read (as though the Lord's Prayer stood in 
need of it by way of Rider), and a portion of 
a chapter from the New Testament. Then, 
they all sang the Evening Hymn, and then 
they al) lay down to sleep. 

Tt was an awful thing, looking round upon 
those one hundred and sixty-seven 1epre- 
sentatives of many thousands, to reflect that 
a Government, unable, with the least regard 
do truth, to plead ignorance of the existence 
of such a place, should procecd as if the 
sleepers never were to wake agam. I do 
not hesitate to say—why should 1, for 1 hnow 
it to be true !—that an annual sum of money, 
contemptible in amount as compared with any 
charges upon any list, freely granted in be- 
half of these Schools, and shackled with no 
preposterous Red Tape conditions, would 
rehevo the prisons, diminish county rates, 
clear loads of shame and guilt out of the 
streets, recruit the army and navy, waft to 
new countries, Fiects full of useful labor, for 
which their inhabitants would be thankful 
and beholden to us. It is no depreciation 
of the devoted people whom I found pre- 
siding here, to add, that with such assist- 
ance as a trained knowledge of the business 
of instruction, and a sound system adjusted to 
the peculiar, difficulties and conditions of this 
phere of action, their usefulness could be 
increased fifty-fold in a few montha. 


ion under the broad sky: 
but a bottle of physic and a scrap of writing. 
He brought both from the house-surgeon of a: 
Hospital that was too full to admit him, and 
ering in one of the little 


present time, consider this at last, and agree 
to do some little easy thing! Dearly beloved 
brethren elsewhere, do you know that be- 
tween Gorham controversies, and Pusey con-~ 
troversies, and Newman controversies, and 
twenty other edifying controversies, a certain 
large class of minds in the community is 
gradually being driven out of all religion ? 

ould it be well, do you think, to come out 
of the controversies for a little while, and be 
simply Apostolic thus low down ! 


ed 





GUNS AND PISTOLS. 


Wot n it not be a strange thing if—old as 
the world is, and countless as are the gene- 
rations of men who have quarrelled and 
fought—-we should now find ourselves coming 
round to the use of the same sort of weapons 
—the sume in principle—as were used in the 
earliest warfare ! 

We do not mean that we are coming to 
fisticuffs with our enemies. It may be said, 
that the first arms used by fighters were the 
arms that grew from their own shoulders, 
No doubt, the first men who quarrelled about 
wells, or camels, or anything else, on the 
esas of the East, might, and probably did, 

nock one another down ; though the people 
who live in those places now are more fond 
of making a show of such a thing than of 
doing it in reality ~ throwing themselves 
about in a desperate way, and seeming dread- 
fully angry, but somehow producing no ter- 
rible results. Such boxing might be the first 
fighting ; but we are speaking now of weapons 
which are not bone of our bone, and flesh of 
our flesh. It is commonly agreed that the 
first weapons we know of were bows and 
arrows; and the next, the sling and stone. 
The bow was piobably used first against. 
beasts, and turned to homicidal uses on occa- 
sion of some human quarrel. Its use in war- 
fare, conducted in deserts or on plains, where 
there was room for escape, or among moun- 
tains, where archers aorild defend a pass below 
them, and where cavalry were concerned, is 
obvious enough ; it therefore remained in use 
and in favour, not only until the invention of 
gunpowder, but for two centuries or more 
after gunpowder became one of the main 
resources of war, even till the lighter sorts 
of firearms became common. The cutting 
and thrusting instruments of battle took their 
turn, when men fought hand to hand. We 
must think that the most terrible kind of 
fighting of any yet tried—the most terrible 
to human ee (the most glorious, also, if 
you will), though by far less destructive of 
life than weapons that kill from a distance, 
Men who fought in pairs, with the valour 
and obstinacy of a Falstaff, “a long hour by 
Shrewsbury clock,” or with the endleas devices 
of Homer's heroes, could not be killed off at 
a rate nearly approaching that which was 
seen at Cressy, when King Edward’s archera 
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made such a clearance of the foe in double- 
quick tame It was upon her archers that 
our Queen Ehzabeth relied, though, as 
visitors to Dover Castle are aware, she had 
her own “pocket pistols "—the sixty pounder 
at Dover Castle, which caziics v ball seven 
miles, being so called Gunpowder had then 
Ween m use in war, on our own soil, full two 
centuries, jet was the bow the favourite 
‘weapon, from the sovereiyn to the peasant 
Names of honout, 01 of fondness, were lavished 
on cannon The Portuguese named theirs 
ute: then sunts, Louis the Iwelfth cf 
France, cliistened his afte: peers of his 
reim, the Emptror Chules the Fifth hil 
n dozen choice pieces, which he culled his 
‘Iwelve Apostles At Bremen there arc two 
nimed Messen crs of bid News, othas are 
culled the Thunderer, the Ternbl =the Devil 
and, as we have secn the Queens Pocket 
pistol but the yearnings of warii0or he uts 
ware still towards the how 

These firearms wee so dreadfully un 
wieldy '—not only the cannon but the musket 
In 1520 and onwar ls—when the musket was 
first used—the sol lia wh> hat to wiell it 
must often have wishe bit had never been 
deviecd It was all very well to rest it on 
the will of a tcwn, and fire it at leisure 
against the foe } ou uth Fut when it came 
to such an arm being ¢ untied into the fi }] 
it might evily be found that only men of 
extraordiny y size ind stren th cold mw ize 
ut Phe gun atelf wis so hewy, thit the 
soldier coull not 1 use and pot it he must 
have somcthins to rest it upon That scme- 
thing was a “fork * the handle of which was 
snod with iron and pointed thit it musht 
stand firm in the jrounl, anl when it was 
found that the sollir was liable to itt ic! 
while reloiding the ‘ rest’ was wmed with 
aspike, eithcr y rojecting fiom onc prong on 
thrown out from the staif by + spring—thesc 
“Swedish Feithers,” as they were callc |, 
heeping the encmj fiom charging till the 
gun wis ready for another explosion This 
‘rest had to be carrie | by the muskctcer, 
or an attendant, and the match must te 
looked to ‘Lhe match wis not hewvy, but it 
was arathcr anxivus affiur It wis a piece 
of prepared hemp, loosely twisted, and with 
n creeping and smouldering fire alwys in it 
Sometimes 1t was carried in a tin tube, bored 
with holes, but oftenc: m the pocket, and 
oftenest between the head and its covering, 
which was the place most strongly re om 
mended by those who had not to carry it 
themselves Then, thcre was the ammuni 
tion A soldier was usuily furmshed with 
twelve charges of powde: , and these were 
put into twelve little boxes, of wood, tim, or 
eather, which were fastened to the belt that 
crossed his left shoulder There was nothing 
very feather-like in this load , and this 1s the 
burden that was carmed by the soldiers of 
Charles the First and Cromwell 

There was a stronger objection to the use 
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of these muskets than even ther weight 
Good aim was out of the question with them, 
and im this was the allow again regretted 
It was not only that firinz off this acu! waa 
such slow work that an cncmy—whethe. im 
sy o. battle—was suie to have moved 
before he could be hit, it was iso that xt 
weuld have been difficult to hit lum if he 
had stood stock stall to be shot Lhe objec- 
tio belonzed, and 16 belongs still, to muskets 
of cvery sort, however much improved in the 
fnelock in hghtness, and by the mtroduction 
of cu tridge boxes in the place of bandoleeis 
Ihc difheulty 1s this 1t 18 found impossible 
to fit uny ball so preusely to any musket- 
kurel as thitat shall not, in passing out, rub 
moire wrnst one side of the barrel than the 
ther Lt thus leaves the muzzle with some 
inclination however hittle to the right o1 left, 
1 upor down and the impulse 1s sometimes 
in cne direction sometimes m another More- 
over the diverzence in reises at a vast rate 
with every foct of distance ‘Thus there 
pctns to be no gic if use in taking aim with 
amiusket anl the mischief done by 1t m 
wu, 1s pretty much vmatter of chance It 
was found thit a muskct properly charzed, 
is fur as the pow Ici wis concerned, but with 
a bullet too small for the borc, made quite 
nowe enough but shot nothing, hght bem, 
thus thrown on the seciet by which ccrtam 
cunning persons succeswfully pactended to be 
wwvulnerable Jt was also weer tained that of all 
rare things the rarest was to find a ball and 
1 bere thit so accurately fitted cach other, as 
that the ball went where if wis incant to go 
It followed that the thing to be attended to 
ww to morke the bore and the ball fit each 
othe: Out of this question arose the 11fle, of 
which at present we are hearmg so much 
talk It wis known thit an wrow feathered 
in». Spiral line, whnls as it fey, and gocs 
str ught and strong toits mark It was con 
sidered that af this quahty of the arrow could 
be umpartcd to the balls of tircarms, such a 
weapon would tthe best ever devised for 
warfare with im encmy anywhere within 
sight This has been done, not to pertec 
tion by any means but so fu as to change 
essentiilly the character of waifac What 
the method 18, will appear in the course of 
our account of what we have just been seeinz 
of the manufacture ind proving of firearms 
at Birmingham ,—at Birmingham, where, 
during the last war muskets were made at 
the rate of more than one in a minute, every 
working day The rate of manufacture was 
a thousind a day of fished muskets, and 
two thousand a week of muskets made in 
yaits, and sent to be finished in London and 
Jublin 
One day last week we took shelter from a 
shower, under the gateway of a tamber yard, 
which at once struck us as bemg unlke any 
other timber yard we remembered to have 
seen There were some few squared tranks 
of trees , but most of the wood was cut into 
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odd-shaped blocks for seagoning. Carrying hands of girls; and then the finisher inlays 


our eye down from the larger to the smaller 
blocks, it struck us, that these last were gun- 
stocks, set on end, or piled in airy heaps, to 
season. The value of such stocks, when 
brought to the gunmaker’s, is from twenty- 
one shillings te thirty-five ne apiece. 
We saw piles of them at the manufacturer's, 
mounting up to the value of many thousands 
of pounds, They are of walnut, almost ex- 
clunively; and, when possible, of English 
walnut. ‘The stock of a gun must bear 
cutting without tho slightest splintering or 
cracking ; and walnut, grown in England, is 
almost the only wyod which answers to this 
coudition, Jt seems almost a pity that it 
should be so, when one thinks of the numbers 
of walnut-trees in the Kentucky and Canadian 
wouds, aud how the tb vf Damascus live 
upon, walnuts more than on any other food ; 
aud how thousands upon thousands of the 
tiee overshadow the Pharpar and Abana— 
the streams beloved by Naaman the Jeper. 
But the foreign wood is not of so good a grain 
as is neceasary for such close fittiugs as those 
of the furniture of guns to the stocks, A 
little ash is used, and aley maple. They are 
harder than the walnut, but not so tough. 
Perhaps more American maple might be 
used if the wood was not so spoiled m= the 
fellyng agit is, The back-woodmen hack and 
hew away with their axes, without any idea 
of the nicety required ; and thus loge a good 
deal of prime custom. Beech is used only 
for an infcnor article—for the African trade ; 
that is, for the arms ordered by the Kaflirs, 


the miles which are now piching off ont 


noldiers. It is au inferiu: article from Bir- 
mingham which has been slaughtermg our 
soliliers ut the Cape for months past. One 
wonders whether they know the fact, and 
whether it aggravates the pain of their 
wounds and thete shame. Trades on the 
Atrican Coast ascertain the wants of the 
inhabilauty, in regard to firearms among 
other thinga: they send their orders to 
London merchants ; London merchants order 
the article of the Biemmghanm manufacturers, 
and, after a time, if a Kaffir is disarmed, his 
Nece is found to bear the name or mark of a 
tirmingham gun-maher. “We make fire- 
arms for both parties, in all wars,” said a 
manufacturer 10 us yesterday. As such is 
and must be the fact, we like the plain avowal 
of it; but it is a strange-sounding truth. 
The stock is brought in rough ;— merely 
hewn into a resemblance to what it is to be, 
It is dressed smooth, as we see it finally ; and 
a workman cuts in it, with anxious care, the 
recesses and holes where the steel “ furni- 
ture” is to be inserted. Then it is “che- 
nered” by the steady chisel of a apectacled 
old man, who pores over his work, dicing the 
wrought part of the stock into the minutest 
aquares ; at once ornamenting it, and afford- 
ing a bold rougher than the varnished part. 
Then it is varnished and polished by the 


it with any little plates of silver or carved 
steel with which it is to be adorned. So 
much for the stock ;—a much less important 
affair than the barrel. 

The barrel is made from stub nails, the 
refuse of the farriers’ shops, and of “ scrap,” 
—the refuse of the needle manufactory, where 
the steel is very finely tempered. A ball of 
“bloom” is a curious affair ;—a handful of 
nails fused together, in abe abn for bein 
melted down for the barrel. After the stee 
and iron are rolled into thin plates in the 
rolling-mill, the plates are cut into strips ; 
and ligenate strips of iron and astecl com- 
pose the bar of which the barrel is to be 
made, They are welded together by heat 
and a powerful steam hammer; they are 
beaten and twisted, and melted and tortured, 
till they mix thoroughly ; and then they are 
eoiled in a spiral line round a “core,” as 
closely as possible, and the edges of the coil 
are Salil together, The outside of the 
barrel in afterwards carefully treated; but 
infinitely greater is the care required for the 
inside, The outside has to be corroded by a 
diluted acid (after bemg hammered and filed 
as smooth as hammer and file can make it), 
and then polished to the brightness which 
attracts the eye of the youthful sportsman. 
The acid brings out a pattern which indi- 
catex, pretty accurately, the value of tho 
article. The iron and steel are marbled, 
—veined very beautifully, when properly 
wrought together: and s0 much is’ this 
veined appcAarance prized, that inferior barrels 
are actually stained to look like the better 
sort. As for the inside of the barrel, it 
requires more care than any other part of 
the gun. It must be mathematically straight, 
and it must be of the most perfect smooth- 
ness throughout, or the ball will go in some 
wrong direction or other. The execution 
done by balls of all sorts in action is said to 
be only one in eighty-five; and yet our 
muskets have been considered as nearly per- 
fect as the weapon could be made. If there 
wan any relaxation from the great conditions 
of the straightness and smoothness of the bore, 
there would be an end to all encouragement 
to use the gun. The price of a barrel rises 
from twelve shillings tu six guineas; but all 
will be found to be straight and smooth in 
the inside, What firearms could do before 
there was machinery to render these pro- 
cesses unerring, it is difficult to imagine. 
The finest machinery and the extremest care 
will not content us now. We must have 
rifles; and our muskets, and our cannon 
themselves, must be rifled. 

We looked closely into this rifling. We 
saw a barrel grooved in the inside with two 
shallow grooves, running the whole length. 
The groqoves twist round, to the extent of 
iggy eatin of a turn in a length of three 
feet. On the ball is a belt, answering to the 
grooves, by which it fits into them. Thus it 
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must turn three-quarters round before it 
quits the barrel, and must spi in its subse 
quent flight, through the impulse thus re- 
ceived Jt 1s the principle of the arrow, 
spirally feathered, and the result is the 
same ,—the missile goes straight and strong 
to its mark We siw a more formidable 
device still,—ternible as the belted ball looked 
under the 1lea of its crashing mto human 
bones and flesh ‘We saw a specimen of the 
Minw ball (of winch we are now hearing so 
much), and learned how the birrel wis to be 
fitted {or 1 ‘The barrel 1s to have four 
grooves instead of two, but shallower ‘The 
ball 1» hollow, and of sugar loit form, with 
three rims round its larger end An iron 
capsul fits mto the hollow By the pressure 
of the Mschiuge, the rms of the ballet will 
be fnced to ft the crooves Hialfatuin m 
alen.th of thee fat is enough of u twist 
in this case =As we aie told this bul reaches 
its muk at a distunee of sixteen hundred 
yards On a recent ocersion of tii of Bir 
mingham 11ifls, on 4 common 1 few miles 
off a lit of wood, seven inches in diameter, 
punted winte wispliced vwrunst t bank, and 
was perforated by five balls im eizht, it a 
distince of azht hundred yuds — Lhis looks 
like hLuowing what we arc ubout , and it 
looks yery littl: Inkhe the musket execution 
we have hecn satisficd with hitheato  Itis no 
wonk: that muskets are sent in large nun 
bers to be rifled at Birmingham, anl that 
the newspapers irc teeming with Ictters on 
the subject of the two weapons We peeped 
into vv uiety of barrels, admu ing the smooth 
nesy of all and percavin: how the groove 
of the 1:fle twists ronnd in curious perspec 
tive ,— more cuirous in the esac of two 
groc ves, perhaps, than of many 

Then wo turned to the pistols The most 
ordimiry pur costs six shillings, and it 15 
probitly much the same sort of harmlcss 
affin that sly lads brandish when thcy shoot 
at Quiens in the streets—pistols that mike 
novies shudder, but are not hkcly ever to 
hil any holy Trom this price, we svw pistols 


of varions liguities, mounting up to twcle. 
guincas, or twice twelve gumeas, 1f mlaid | 
expensively with silver, adorned with en-: 


graving A gentleman may contiive to spend 


a great deal of money on firearms, 1f he will 
“more of precision of aim in hitting a pheasant 


order oimament cnough , and we could under 


stand the temptation, the engraving 15 80! 
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ungle, watching the approach of an elephant, 
ng a howdah, with twomenin it The 

designer and engraver of this is one of the 
artists who are makmg a handsome mceome 
by their skill They are so tar from tryr 
to concentrate gashght in water bottles, tha 
they find gas-light too strong, wnd work by 
the hght of a candle sheltered trom draughts 
There 18 a foreign gun on the premises, which 
might excite the emulation of the most 
akilful Nobody knows where it comes 
from There is a tradition of its beme 
Persian, but this cin hardly be true, the 
ownes think Tt 1s inlaid with ivory, where- 
ever the wood can be made to admit the 
ivory, and the uabesque patterns arc beau- 
trful ‘Lhe carving, along the upper ridge of 
the bare], 18 the wonder, however, 1t could 
not be excelled, we were told, anywhere at 
this day 

Among the prstola, we saw Colt’s revolver ; 
an! we comptred it with the best English 
revolver ‘The advantage ot Colts over the 
Laghsh 34, thit the user can take a aight, 
and the disidvantige is, that the weapon 
requn¢s both hinds ‘The American has one 
burel, with a revolvins chamber behind it, 
that does not interfere with the eye The 
English consists of six (or fewer) barrels, 
which revolve in the act cf shooting, so that 
the ball iss 1¢8, not from the uppermost barrel, 
bat the neat ‘Thus, if the user could tike a 
sight (which he cannot), the ball would haffle 
his aim, by coming out on one mde But 
then the advantag: 1s giext—for mmstance, to 
an Jiish land azcnt on horseback, or to a 
firmer riding or driving home, ind attacked 
ed footpids —{to hive the lett hand at 
liberty for bridle or rein, while the enemy 
18 near cnough to demand uo very nico 
aim 

Jt was amusme to observe, in tha mann- 
fiuctory, how small 1 proportion of warlike 
ideas was mvolved in the discusmon of 
weapons We were told that the parts mado 
on the premises werc those of the best guns 
—the locks and othe: furniture of “the rest ” 
were made c)sewhere, and Bsr eae in 
villages round Birmingham e found that 
“the best” mcant fowling pieces, and “the 
rest,” weapons of war his is natural 
enough he purchaser of a gun thinks 


than in going out against Sikhs and Kafhrs ; 


beautiful Every bit of metal left visible, or hi has done so till now, when we hear, on 
except the barrel, bears engravings, n the a sudden, so very much of the nfle-practice 
most oxpensive pistols and fowling pieces | and skill of the French soldier and the Kaffir 
Not only graceful arabesques, but figures of/skulker We were, indeed, shown some 
ame, wild beasts, hunters, &, are beauti-, duelling pistols , and instructed in the mild 

ly executed by men who make from four and prudent law of honour by which pistols 
to five hundred pounds a-year by ther art ,; with the hair-trigger, and on full cock, are 
that 1s, three guineas a-week as wages, and decreed as the only admissible weapons, 
apprentice-fees toa large amount The lowest; because they are pretty certain to go off 
i of engravers earn about hfteen shillings, before the duellist can tike aim , especially rf 
a-week One little landscape, engraved on: they are to fre togethe: And, to be sure 
& small steel plate of a fowlng piece, was. they do pop off so eamly, that they shall 
admirable for spirit and finish—a tiger m a. certainly te our weapon when we next go 
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out—so very little vigour 1s ner essary for the: 
discharge, aed 80 bh w the probability: 
that we shall escape hitting anything, or bemg_ 
lut But now, hike the manufacturer, we turn: 
with relish to the weapous which are not. 
made for manslaughte:, um any form 

Here ws a walhing stick It looks heavy - 
Let us feel it Licivy, wdeed! What does: 
it mean? It 1s 1 walking-stick which 1s 1n: 
logh favour with angleis, who have good : 
opportunity for fowling You seldom see an_ 
angler who has not 4 passion for remarkable | 
bids  ‘Tlus stuk is a disguixcd fowlimy | 
ue, which ean lic, loided, on the bank’ 
nsidt the basket, and be caujht up im a 
rucment, if water fowl appear among the, 
scdycs,or any rare wading bid is seen Carryin,s | 
on a i1ival fishmg in the sticam = =‘The piece is 
also curved a littl, towards the sto k end, so 
us to be convenient for cnrying the bihcet 
‘Then, there 18 a “whip sun, the handle of 
which isa gun And ther isu “plintation 
gun,’ fur the detcction of poachers not for 
thou destruction, fur the law no longer allows: 
it, but just to show whue they we It is: 
somewhat bke a httle steal Pans pipe, with | 
iu holes A spring is set on a suing 
lume touched, the sprmg snips, und up goes] 
a blue rocket, on 4 detonutiang ball o1 both 
The English have lately been pointed out as 
well fitted for self defence by then sporting 
and pouchin, habits and such a spectacle as 
this room, with its cases of sport, Wea, ons 
makes us fancy thet the Lnwlish have not 
been untiuly ch uactesed 

Liaving this armoury we p> over the 
promises, on cither oide vf the y ud whue the 
target is Haan affording an aun of forty five 
yards e sce processes which we need 
nut desertbe in detail as the harden, and 
tempering of stccl, aud the ,1inding, polishing, 
and cogiaving of metal are much alike, in 
whatcver manufactory they are secn = It will 
answc1 a bette: purpose to show whit goes 
to the making of a gun We saw, in the 
proprietors books, thut when an order for 
nulitary arms arrives, twenty four items of 
manufacture have to be ittunded to, involving 
thuty-two trades, at the least A biicf glance 
ut these will give the best idea of the process 

1 The barrel, of which we have said quite 
enough, except that the managing of the iron 
and the welding aie scparate tiades 

2 ‘Lhe lock Lochs, varying in cost trom 
half-a cluwn to three guineas, are madé m the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham 

3 The stoch already discussed 

4 The turmtuie the various metal parts, 
made by almost as many aa lificers 

5 The platina, and, © Lhe silvei, for orna- 
menting 

7. The rod, and the tip, of ivory , separate 
tiades 

8 The ironwork. 

9 The hmshng the putting the parts 


t r. 
10 The bag te contain it. 
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11 The stocking preparing the stock to 
1eceive the metal work 
12 The pohshing of the steel portions 
13 The engraving 
14 The brownmg bringing out the vein- 
ing of the batrel, with diluted acd, and po- 
lishing with a brush of fine steel wire 
15 Ribbing connecting the barrels of a 
double banelled gun with a rib of steel 
16 Varmshing , the stock 
17 Percussionmg opening the sciew holes 
and connecting the bariel and lock 
18 Breik off htting connecting the stock 
with the fore part of the gun 
19 Hair tuigger 
20 Shooting trying the weapon 
21 The bayonet 
22 The mould tor making the bullets 
23 Sits and swivels Lhe sizht 15 a biaas 
fiiume, sbout three inches Ly one, which hes 
down or stands up before the cye of the 
soldier, and 16 tiwersed by 2 slide which 
cnabks hun to estunate dist unce in taking his 
ann All cur mushets are henceforth to be 
fuzmshed with sights 
24 Ratlinz of which cnough has been said 
Add to these, the carage of the article, 
and wc have twenty five items of sepatate 
charge for wgun and the dispersion of the 
woth umon, tliuty two orders of artificers 
accounts for so few peopl. having witnessed 
the manutactine of + gun 
We uc not coms home yet There as the 
Government Ficot House to be sven before 
we can fcel that we have done with puns = Lo 
this plice every | urel must be sent to be 
moved under av p uity cf tem pound per 
amiel dodate the Proof House mark is 4 
scrious offence punishable by ligh fines and 
Impiiwonnient m defwlt At present, the 
proving 1s gomy on at such a rate that it 1¢ 
quill es Some Managemcnt to step in at an how 
when the estulishment 1s open, and escape 
the explosion Guests at a house two miles 
fiom the place ate apt to announce thunder in 
all seasons, and ill sorts of weather, tull t razht 
to distinzgwsh the explosions of the P1vot 
House fiom thos. of the shy It may well be 
astiuking sound to strangeis, for no fewer 
thm one hundied and thirty seven gun baz 
1els are discharged at once The place m 
which this 1s done 1s a room, partly under- 
ground, cased im non plates, strongly bolted 
together The door 1s iron , and towards the 
yard the side of the room 1s closed by massive 
non shutters, which are fastened up before 
the train is fired A gieat heap of black sand, 
a thick bank of it, faces the muzzles, and re 
ceives the balls The barrels are luid in a 
row, separated by bars of lead, and all thei 
touch-holes communicating with a tram of 
gunpowder The train 1s hghbted at one end, 
everybody draws oft from the spot, and then 
comes the boom and bang, which 18 heard, 
through all the aron camngs, miles off In a 
minute or two, when the smoke 16 supposed 
to have subsided a httle, the shutters and 
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door are opened, and the bairels are ex- 
ammed Two or three in that long row may 
hive buist, but the proportion of unsound 
barzele 18 very small Some thit have given' 
way in the strangest manner are hung up: 
ag unst the walls as curiosities One his its: 
toin half doubled m two, one gapes with a 
rasged wound , one is split into 1tbboms , and 
one has its spur ul strip unwounl for a good 
pait of its length It was badly welded | 

In the centre of the establishmcnt st inds- 
the magazine, isolated and blink looking In 
one rputment, thre. persons are handling 
powder ind balls—loiding the barrels for 
proof, with a charge main} times greater thin 
they will have to cury In another, in old 
miu 1s casting bullts—with his simmering 
Jeal im the copper, und his lidle, and his 
bullet moulds, and the bright 1 ws of clean 
halls le turns out of them Tlscwhere, we 
see piles and figzots of musket birrels—innu- 
mer ible, rusty, and ugly at present—both 
those thit have undaone proof, ind those 
thit ue waitmy for it And aun, we see 
elsewhere the punching of the Government 
muk on the proved buicis Tt 1s 1 strange 
and dismiul sort of place mh ubited by civil 
and mtelligent people who do thei best to 
mue v stranger interested in this silelong 
pecp ut the horrors of war 

(sovurnment thinks it mzht to examime 
Layonets too Some nmnihtiury ithorities siy 
thit our grevt rchance, m reratd to selt 
dcfunee xt least, must be on the bayonet , und 
others aver that no living soldier his seen two 
lincs of infantry come to close quarters with 
bayoncts, utudly pushing and thrusting 
Both these accounts miy be true considerin,s 
how teric1 staiking vweapon the bayonet iy, 
and how much of mo lein warfare his been 
vigue explosion, singuinary enough upon 
ovc sion, but not always very much so, and 
whelly different in character, and in its 1e 
quirements from the soldier, from the hind 
to hand fighting of old times = It. seems to be 
supposed, by some qualified judges of our 
cant, that the mereased precision uf aim con- 
ferred by modern rifle oper ations, will neces 
situate a clowt hand tohand fightmy, 15 
shat p shooters are not good at 1 close combat, 
and are not fitted, ether by tramug or the 
arms they carry, to meet a charge , while the 
greater then proficiency in then own style, 
the more eiger will ther adversiies be to 
stop thar fire However this may he, 
aud whatever attention 11 behoves us to 
give to weapons winch will be wanted in 
places and situations in which mfles cannot be 
used, 1 a» clear thit the British mind 1s at 
piesent animated with a desire to overtake 
the profiuency of forugn soldiery and colomal 
savages in the use of the mfle, and the 
tamest citizen eannot go tLrough a Bir- 
mingham gun manufactory without a certain 
thrill of the nerves, and animation of spirits, 
which indicate that hearts will not be want 
ing to the defence of the principles of liberty, 
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if there be but due and timely training of 
hand and eye, undt: the guidance of military 
discipline 


FROM A SETTLLRS WIFE 


Ar last, afte a weary voyage of four months 
and fourteen days, the welcome sight of land 
repud us for all our troubles We reached 
Auchlind, our destined home, the seat of 
Government, and the capital of New Zealand, 
on the 18th December 

Having had contrary winds almost from the 
North Cype, and making way only by what 
the sulors call a “long Jeg and a short one,” 
. fur wind now sprang up withm a mile of 
the harbour It was euls morning, and the 
commencement of a day such as only shines 
upon the South Seas — W< sulcd into a capa- 
clousy basin, indented with numerous tiny 
bays The forelands jutting out on these were 
clothed down to the watcr’s ede with verdure 
On five of the buys, its wooden houses stretch- 
ing up zentle hills, the town of Auckland 13 
gc ate Behind it rise Mount Pden and 
Mount Albat and in front, on the noith shore, 
we Mounts Victoria and Rangitoto Excel- 
Icntly situated, between two seis possessing a 
magnificent hu bour, one could rheady descry 
mits scaicely defined sticets, mn its h ilf-erected 
buildings, «ver in progress, the childhood of 
one of those princely commercial cities whose 
names reach to the cud of theewth J ven as 
we entered, the harbour was studded with 
shipy—Amencin whulers, brizgantines from 
Caiformy, (with which country New Zcaland 
e111cs on & prosperous and inerc sins trade,) 
merchantmcn fiom Sydney und ILobait Town, 
schooners fiom the south, several English 
vessels, with the innumerable co isters, studaed 
the umuffled waters, which, twenty yeirs ago, 
were almost unknown to Furopeans = Scveral 
shore boits came out to mcet us, gaily deco- 
1ited with flazs in their sterns « had, on 
landing, but a damp reception There 18 no 
wharf, nothing but a jetty, thrown out by one 
ofthe principal hotels It was low water, and 
we could net Jand at this, so we were obliged 
to dicmbukh at a rcet,in which adventure 1 
newly took scisin of my new countiy, ag 
William the Norman did of England, by mea- 
suring my length upon it Bands of Sappers 
aud Miners ae now driving piles for a wharf, 
and emigrants, ncat year, will have a drier 
reception * Guing to one of the inns, we had 
breaktist of pork chops, coffee, and other deli- 
cacies, for eighteen-pence each We then sal 
hed forth, and hired a small hous, contuming 





* The coast of Waitmata Harbour on the south sido of 
which Anckland is situated is so shcal that merchant ships 
are unable tu approach the shore to within a convenient 
distance In the early history of the town (ita antiquity 
does not date farther back than a d zen years} # cargo of 
coals entered the harbour and although the inhabitants of 
Auckland were much in wantof fuel the collier was obliged 
tosatl away from sheer inability to discharge her freight 
in reasonable time Without wharves and piers therefore, 
Auckland will never become the greateity our correspondent 
anticipates 


; 
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three rooms at five shillings 1-week, to be 
maid the landlady emphatically sud, “eve 
Katurday meht ’ The lodgin,zs were furnished, : 
and our first meal was 2 fice at which, al 
though we were the acters im it we laughed 
hearty Our tea equyy ye consisted of an 
inverted tub, with a tow 1} over the bottom 
for .tabl,a ecupl =f bisins, and a “hook 
vot,” with pl uty «f new br ad and fresh 
avons the arim ginable dclieiousness of 
which, ne: butl ngs «voyages wet of A 
rocking Janu fll t> my let and aeruy dex 
supporto my spouse yet doubt afever t 3 
were mic thoroughly caycye L thin ours wis 
thit mut 

Ju ct ways, whenwe becumeal Ic mere 
acttle 4, mv hush uid was out fromm mans 10) 
meht walkin the ccuutry in search of lund, 
for although he us an attorney, und has new 
good hh yrs of » moderate yaactic here we 
thought it advigadl le wwewcrerotat h ts put 
ourpelves out cf Uhe ar ach of want by under 
taking thetllnge cf alitth Jind 1 was some 
dime be frehccudlimt nythatcaactly suit 1 
us, wdithe hitup ofve wry wth vsmall 
house on it two mules from t wo for which 
we gaye tuty pounds —tasy utyilly incl sed | 
anl conssty of rhs ire bak The heuse 1s 
built cf the rough unl wn se via at nc, plas | 
tered and whit wwhed within, the 1 cf is 
thatched with papu chaudctree dl fwhichthe 
natives fd rmihan huts The fl rin limsound, 
wndthe a cho t low | Dheinterto2 aerof th 
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tion, of bemg able to rest im our old years, 
aud of leaving to our children, be they ever 
80 many, an ample provision 
But, because I dwell so much upon the 
labours they have to perform, you must not 
suppose that the New Zcalandcrs are without 
thet amusements They havc then races, and 
their regatta, and own au Lypsom, if they can- 
not boast 1 Derby At the races 1 was not 
present, but the regatta was a sight woith the 
voyige from EKnglind , 1 mean on account of 
the Maort race, which was the ninth of the 
day Phice large and powei ful c nocs—ther 
pr we fantastic ulv carved and decorated with 
fe athera, mined by in ulimited number of 
niliv s—stided t> contest for the prizes 
At the stern indian mid ships thar lark and 
tall fizures naked to the wut with frantic 
gestures and wild gcsticulations, stood two 
chiefs, animating then men to victory They 
alincst flew over the course, and as return 
in, th y mneatel the flag ship 14 was 2 neck 
nd ne kh contest between the two Jeading 
canocs Lut Ie Whero Wheto, one of the 
mincst powerf ul chicts of the north, with almost 
unearthly y Us ured on as men Last flew 
bis cane) beneath the powerful strokes of 
thar paddles wd darting forwuds by a 
J ngth, de Wier) Whero , uncd the honours 
ct that lay Then tho sivases gave them- 
siives up to all the excitement of victory 
Th v shouted, they danced, they sp:ung— 
re hing a they wore—imt) the water, and 


enfie mans! mo mcr mies ose thy twenty fect {raised loud, ind bony, then cry of vietory 


hy ten, but bv means cf a curtun, is divide | 
mmfo inccatin, undale pang apudiment ths 
wm ther tunc ply miny puts, lmimg room, 
driwing room Fouad kitchen, uutecay hi 
brary and study 9 T—treuyht up an idle 
English lady ucustomed to pass my time a’ 
1 pleased to divide at between books and 
amusements but ,iving inuch move of it to 
pleasure thin to study—uun the househol l 
god less of thi paradise , here LT wish and 
cook, feed my goats inl diess my bily, o7 
when the htth  centlem ium slecps end wour 
to give you some fait 111i cf the tous ind 
pleasures of wm cungrants life But rud 
is our home if we fove und enpry it more 
than Icin describe for at dias the imexpres 
mible charm of being—otR own Labour 1s 
wmnuously dom anded hare 

Phe meancst carpenter gets cight shillincs 
aday We could not, for love o: moncy, mo 
eur one to fl cr our house, so trifling 2 job 
beng dum d quite unworthy his attention 
Tebouruss four stullings aud sixpence 
a day—sumet moire and one told me, tu d 
that he was wantcl in tour plices at cnec 
Whoever, therefore, comes out above this 
class, must make up bis mind to work (unless 
he bring plenty of money out with him), ind 
work hard, or he had better stay 1t home I 
have been litaally,a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water But, in New Zealand, all 
this ss done m hope- = the steadfast and 
sure hope of every day mproving our cond:- 


The clumite iw bevutiful JT dress every 
morning with the door open, (at is an outer 
dear) Such we wmomg the things we do 
with ampumty Iooium become 1 bust and 
stronz My han, fiom bung we th and thin, 

now 30 thick that I can scare ly bear its 
Werjht Standinz upon Mount t len w you 
lc k down upon the city md the sca you can 
discern no smoke or umpurity hangs over 1, 
as over Cur Lnghlvh towns The atinosphere 
ispure and bumy Poverty des not hee 
im crowded and filthy dwellings lhe chil 
dren ue chubbv and clran, the women 
ptnai uly well dresccd and healthy At a 
distance feom the town, on the roal to Mount 
Lite sd the Cemeteries,—one flor every 
rehtous denomination A large cr¢ss marks 
the Romin Cathohe buralqrounl Each 
grave js railed in, and flowers and shrubs are 
commas up aiound = Slaughter housts are not 
suffured te pollute our ar No meat of an 
des 1iption ig Ulowed to be kdied wathin 
three miles of the town “My husbind walks 


_. ftom ou. suburban residence into town every 


diy Auckland being built upon hills, has 
scarcely a level street Most of the houses 
ure detached , sometiucs unapp? opr iated allot- 
ments jie between them There are no pave- 
ments, and giass grows m the niddle of 
many of ile streets Nevertheless, every- 
thing has 1 thriving look New houses are 
being coustantly erected, new shops daily 
opened, everythmeg advances. From Free- 
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mau's Bay, passing by the Roman Cathole soil—scorie land, frrn land, and “ tea-tree” 
Chapel——a handsome stone edifice, with a land. The last is always poor: the other 
large floated cross—you descend West Queen two are good ; but the s ore by far the best, 
Street into Queen Street, which 1s long and although it involves great labour and expense 
level, abutting on Commercial Bay, the busi- in clearing. The roads are in general barren, 
ness quarter of the young metropolis Here and the scenery of a gloomy and golitar 
commence the great fuse. Here are the grandeur; but on one highway, which 
principal merchants’ stores, and here st traversed the other day, hedge 1ows, as in 
the native Maorn, under little tents of England, extended for mules, singing-birds 
white calico, their goods spread out im kits cheered us, and charming cottages, embowered 
on the ground round them In this street in tiecs, stood on the lll brows, or dotted 
wlso stands the prison, the resident mags the fertile plain 
trate’s court (simuar to the Enghsh County — The greatest, in fact the only, drawback of 
Court), held every day, and in which mueh the country around Auckland, is the almost 
business 1s done; and the Supreme Court total absence of trees, except such as are 
of Judicature The last criminal sittings in planted by the settlers, yet within eight 
this were held on the first of this month miles of Auckland the vast forests begin. 
(March) there were six cases for trial one, Firewood 18, consequently, 1x shillings a ton 
that of a Maon for the murder of a fellow- in the place alate t had fondly hoped to eat 
native, he was only convicted of min strawberies of my own planting tal Rawri 
slaughter Leaving this, and parallel to West trees five hundred feet lngh There is but 
Queen Street, you ascend Shortland Street, in one decent macadamised 10ad in the whole 
which is the primeipal inn, called the Mx district, the road to Epsom = This 34 a good 
change Hotel, and several shops, which would firm road, in the worst weather, for upwards 
not disgrace any European town On a line of ten miles. The Eden, Tamaka, and One- 
with this is the Crescent, at the top of whuh hunga reads searccly deserve the name, in 
18 the church, neatly built of white stone, in the winter the mud upon them 18 up to the 
the early English style of architecture The asle-trees of cuts At the village of One- 
arrangements of the mside are very adnnrable, hunga 1s situated the Pensioners’ Settlement ; 
since most of the seatsae fice Two lectorns at 14 a fourshing and populous little place, on 
supply the place of the pompous teading- the opposite side of the land An ommbus 
desk and pulpit of oar English churches , and runs to and fro, betwcen ib and Auckland, 
two clergymen of capability assist the bishop every Sunday durmg the summer. The 
Below the church 1s Coopar’s Bay, then prices of provisions here differ greatly from 
Mechanics’ Bay, and, lust of all, Offiial Bay those of the mother country Bread, when 
where are the residences of the Judze and we first landed, was fourpence halfpenny the 
the Colonial Secretary Beyond the church two-pound loaf, it has now grads in-~ 
is the “ west cud” of the town and the road creased to sixpenee, but tt 1s hoped thal the 
leading to Epsom, The officers live here, approaching ae sb will again reduce il. 
and the mcn under Government Haearethe Tera, both black and green, can be procured 
barrachs and the gardens of old Government of cxecllent quality for cighteen-pence per 
House, burned down some time since, and pound By taking a quarter chest, you can 
not yet restored The present residence of get il at fifteen-pence. Coffe, when there is 
his Excellency is a pluce of the most unpre- a good supply in the market, 14 cight-pence a 
tending character, distinguished only by the pound; when scarce, it arises as lnigh as 
soldiers on guard, It is situated at a littl cighteen-pence, Duttcr, when we came, was 
distance from the town, on the road to Mount ashilling; it 1s now ffteen-pence The prime 
Eden. cuts of becf and mutton are sixpenco a pound ; 
Two newspapers are published, each twice of pork, fourpence You can uy fur six- 
a week, in Auckland—the “ New Zealander,” pence, aa much delicious fish ay will serve an 
and the “ Svuthern Cross ;” the forme: the} ordinary family tor two day? diner The 
Government, the latter the opposition paper | kinds of fish most commonly brought about 
Sales at auction marts take place every day in| here, are the snapper, the mullet, and a fish 
the week, Sundays excepted, at which evcry like our sole in Jook and taste, but rather 
variety of goods are to be purchascd al chcap smaller. Oysters are mapence a kit. A lat 
rates; and the auctioneer appears to do a is a native basket, made of the platted flax of 
thriving business here. There are daily the country; one may contain from four 
schools for children, one for every sect. The hundred to five hundred oysters. Cochles, 
Protestant, the Roman Cutholic, the Scotch called here pipies, fetch about the same price. 
churches, each have their own, and the Wes- Potatoes (culomally speaking, “ spuds”) are 
leyans possess a large college At the Roman bought at from a shilling up to tliee shillings 
Cathohe school, which 1s conducted by 4 the hundred-weight. Peaches and melons are 
Sister of Mercy, a number of Maor children plentiful and very fine Oranges and cocoa- 
attend very i eens nuts we get fresh from Tahiti. One may live 
The country round Auckland is undulating; well here on a small income. The lowest rate 
hill and dale, with smajl mountains inter- of interest for money lent is ten per cent. 
spérsed. There are three different kinds of Twelve and fifteen per cent. are commonly 
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asked ond given; so that a person coming 
here with a thousand pounds, might really 
live very comfortably on the interest of the 
money ; for a hundred pounds here will go as 
far as two hundred pounds in England, 

To the tenant farmer» of England, New 
Zealand offers a tempting home. No taxes, 
no tithes, no rent! There is good land 
for their seeds, and a good market for their 
produce. The farmer's wife may sell her 
cheese at one slulling a pound, her butter often 
at two alhullings a pound, while cattle and 
stock of every description are cheap. The 
emigrant most welcome in New Zealand is 
either the capitalist or the poor labourer. The 
fern and stone-encumbered lands require the 
harrow and the plough. The land wants 
mew; men used to working with their hands. 

Let me put in a good word for my own 
colony to any one who thinks of emigration. 
If you are not doing well in the old country, 
and you feel it; if you ean discern no sun- 


° a ° ' 
shine in the darkness around you; above all, if, 
you are industrious, and eee then emi- | 


grate. And though it may be only because I 
myself have emigrated thither, aud am happy, 
that I would recommend for the field of your 
emigration New Zealand; yet I think that 
itg own natural advantages speak for the 
place. [ts climate 1s one of the healthiest in 
the world, far before that of Australia, or 
Van Diemen’s land. There is not a single 
venomous, scarcely a destructive, animal in it. 
The natives are superior to the aborigines of 
any other colony. The colony is yet in its 
first infancy, and therefore offers you, perhaps, 
the greater chance of making youself rich 
with a simall capital; at the same time, it 
bids fair eventually to eqnal any colony in 
commerce, as it already does in natural ad- 
vantages. 1 would not willingly deccive 
any oue. I conscientiously believe what I 
write, and 1 have written nothing which I 
have not either seen with my own eyes, heard 
with my own ears, or received fiom the most 
uudoubted authority. But what ] have said 
ean hold good ouly with respect to Auckland, 
although the seat of Government, the Ivast 
known and the most abused of all the settle- 
ments belonging to New Zealand. It was in 
vain we searched every book upon the sub- 
ject for some small account of tlis place ; one 
meagre paragraph was all we found. From 
report, Iam led to believe that New Plymouth 
must be a most lovely and fertile place, re- 
tarded, however, greatly by its want of har- 
bour, for it has nothing but an open road- 
stead. The prices of almost every kind of 
provision are dearer at New Plymouth than 
at Auckland, while land is cheaper. It is 
now in a very unsettled state respecting the 
land titles. The repeated volcanic shocks ex- 

rienced at Wellington must always prevent 

i settlement (although a much older and 
wealthier) from being able to compete with 
the capital. The climate of Nelson is superb, 
but then the place is miserably’ poor, almost 
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all traffic being carried on by way of barter. 
Sooner or later, justice will be done to Auck- 
land, which I am sure is equal to the best of 
the New Zealand settlements. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


Sweer human flowers of passing loveliness 
Bloom on life’s pathway with celestial splendour ; 
God bade them grow, the pilgrim's soul to bless; 
Use them not roughly—they are frail and tender ! 


Thon pluchest one, to wear upon thy breast ; 
‘To quaff the fragrance 1t 18 ever breathing ; 


lO! cherish Jovingly thy bosom’s guest, 


Its graceful tenduls round thy heart-strings 
wreatling ! 


Twill flourish gaily in the light of smiles, 

And from such sunshine healthfal vigom borrow, 
To soothe m turn with soft euchanting wiles 

‘Thy inind, when darken’d by a cloud of soirow. 


Let not the cold winds of unkindly skies 

Chill its warm beauty, Jest 1t droop and Janguish ; 
And though thou water 1t with streaming eyes, 

No Jife retun to chee thee in thine anguish! 


Showenng the swects of true and constant love 
On all thy dear ones, make life ever vernal ; 

Until transplanted they shall bloom above, 
With bughter hues, unfadig and etanal! 


MEMORY AT CRANFORD. 


t ematenaliied 


1 HAVE often noticed that almost every one 
has his own individual small economies— 
careful habits of saving fractions of pennies 
in some one peculiar direction—any dis- 
turbance of dined annoys him more than 
spending shillings or pounds on some real 
extravagance. An old gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who took the intelligence of the 
failure of a Joint-Stock Bank, in which some 
of his money was invested, with stoical 
mildness, worried his family all through a 
long summer’s day, because one of them had 
torn (instead of cutting) out the written leaves 
of his now useless bank-book ; of course, the 
corresponding pages at the other end came 
out as well; and this little unnecessary 
waste of paper (his private economy) chafed 
him more than all the loss of his money. 
Envelopes fretted his soul terribly when they 
first came in; the only way in which he 
could reconcile himself to such waste of his 
cherished article, was hy patiently turning 
inside out all that were sent to him, and so 
making them serve again. Even now, though 
tamed by age, I see him casting wistful 
glances at his rae ra when they send a 
whole instead of a half sheet of note-paper, 
with the three lines of acceptance to an in- 
vitation, written on only one of the sides. I 
am not above owning that I have this human 
weakness myself. String is my foible. My 
pockets get tull of little hanks of it, picked 
up and twisted together, ready for uses that 
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never come I am seriously annoyed if any recogmised me, but numediately afterwards 
one cuts the string of a parcel, stead of she tated to give me her saul smile All 


patiently and faithfully undowg it fold by 


fold How people can bring themselves to: 


use Indian rubber rings, which are a sort of 
deihcation of string as lightly as they do, I 
cannot imagine lo me an Indi w-i1ubber 
vTlug 18 & precious treasur. I have one which 
13 not new, one that I picked up off the 
floor, nearly six years ago I have 1eally 
tried to use it, but my heart failed mc, and 
J could not commit the extravagance 

Sm ull pieces of butter grieve others Thcy 
cannot attend to conversition, boewse of 
the annoyance occasioned by the habit which 
some people have of inviriahly taking more 
butte: than they want Have you not secn 
the anxious look (almost mesmeric) which 
such persons fx on the article? Lhey would 
fel it a iehef if they might bury it out of 
thar sight, by popping it into thar own 
mouths, and swallowing it down, and they 
aie really made hippy it the person on whose 
plate it hes unuscd, suddenly breaks off a 
piece of tot (which he docs not want at all) 
and eats up his buttur They think thit this 
1s not waste 

Now Miss Mitey Jenkyns was chary of 
candks We hid my deviccs to use as 
few as possible In the winter afte:noons 
she would sit knitting fortwo 01 thice hours, 
she could do this im the darth, or by firc hight , 
and, when 1 asked it [ might not ring for 
candles to finish stitching my wiistbands, she 
told me to “keep blind mans holiday ’ ‘Lhey 
were usually brought in with ter, but we 
only burnt one at a time As we lived in 
constant preparation for a fiicnd who might 
come In, any evening (but who never did) 1b 
required some contiivurce to keep our two 
candles of the same Icngth, ready to be 
lishted, and to lock as wo we burnt two 
alwiys ‘Lhe candies took 14 in turns, and, 
whatever we might be tulking bout o1 doing, 
Miss M atey s eycs were habitually fire] upon 
the candk, ready to jump up and catinguish 
it, and to liazht the other hefore they had 
become too uneven in length to be restored 
to equahty in the course of the evening 

One mght, I remember thit this candle 
economy patticularly annoyed me I had 
been very much tired of my compulsory 
“bhind-mans holidwy,’ espcually as Mass 
Matey had fallen asleep, aud I did not hhe 
to stu the fire, and 1.un the tisk of awakening 
her, so I could not even sit on the 1ug, and 
scorch myself with sewing by firclight, ac 
cording to my usual custom I fancied Miss 
Matey must dieaming of hei early life, 
for she spoke one o1 two wo1ds, in her uneasy 
sleep, bearing reference to persons who wert 
dead long before When Martha brought in 
the hghted candle and tea, Miss Matey started 
into wakefulness, with a strange bewildered 
look around, as if we weie not the people she 
expected to see about her There was a little 
ead expression that shadowed her face as she 


through tea-time, her talk 1an upon the days 
of her elildhood and youth Purhapa this 
reminded her of the desnableness of ooking 
oven all the old famuly letters and dist: oying 
such 1s ought not to be allowed to fall mto 
the hands of strangers, for she bid often 
spohen of the necessity of this task but had 

wwys shiunk from it with a timid dread of 
somcth ng puntul To night, howevu, she 
1086 up atter ter, aud went for them—in the 
duk, for she piqued herselt on the prcuse 
nettness of all her chamber arrangements 
ind used to Jook uneasily at me, when I 
lighted a bed-candle to go to another room 
for anything When she returned, there was 
v faint, ple want smell of Tonquim beans in 
the 100m = I had always noticed this scent 
about wy of the things which had belonged 
to hea mother and miny of the lett18 were 
addicsscd to her_—yellow bundles of love- 
letters sixty or seventy ye urs old 

Miss Mitey undid the pichct with a sigh, 
but she stifled it directly as af 1t were 
hirdly uiht to regret the fight of time, or 
cf feather We aieed t> look them over 
sepuitely, euch taking u diflercnt letter out 
of the same bundle, and dcsciibin,z its con- 
tents to the other, before destroymg 1b I 
never hnew whit sid work the reading of 
ol] Ictters was kc fore that evamnus though I 
could hirdly tell why the Ictturs were aa 
happv as letters could be—at le wt thone carly 
letters were Lhere was im them 1 vivid and 
inten. sense cf the present time, which 
secmcd so strony and full i if at could never 
puss away, and wif the wuim, living hearts 
thit so expicssc | the mselves could never dic, 
and be is nothmy to the sunny curth 
should hive felt less melancholy I believe, xf 
the letters had been more so 1 saw the tears 
quietly stealing down the well won furrows 
of Miss Mateys chechs, and her a carpe 
often wankd wiping 1 trusted at list that 
she would light the other « udk, tor my own 
eyes were rather dim, md I wanted more 
light to see the pale, faded ink, but no—even 
tinough hcr te irs, she saw md remembered 
her Ltfle econonncal ways 

Vhe earliest ct of letters were two bundles 
tied together and ticketed (in Miss Jenkyus 8 
handwiiting) $e Lettcis mterchang: d between 
my eve honowed fathcr and my dearly- 
belovcd mother, pizor to thur marriage, in 
July, 1764” I should guess that the Kector 
of Cranford was about twenty seven ycars 
of age when he wrote those letters , und Mise 
Matiy told mo that her mothcr was just 
eighteen at the tume of her weddmg With 
my idea ot the Rector, derived frm a picture 
in thediming parlou1, stiff and stately, in a huge 
full egtronsed wig, with gown, cassock, and 
bands, and his hind upon a copy of the only 
sermon he ever publishcd,—it was strange to 
read these Jettexs They were full of eager, 
passionate ardour, short homely sentences, 
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right fresh from the heart, (very different 
from the grand Latmised, Juhnsontian atyle 
of the printed Sermon, preached before some 
Judge at Assize time) Lis Ictters were a 
curious contrast to those of his girl bride 

She was evidently rither annoycd at his 
demands upon her f r expressions of love, 
and could not quite understand what he 
meant by repe sting the same thing over in 
KO rieany different wiys, but what she was 
quite clear cbout was hor longing for a white 
“Paduasis —whittver thit night be md 
ax oracven letterswore principally oecupied in 
askin, her lover to use his mfluence with her 
parcits (who evidently kept her m good 

order) to obtain this ot that article of diess, 
more cspcetily the white ‘ Paduasiy ’ He 
carod nothing how she was dressed, she was 
always luvely enough for him, as he took 
yuuns to assure her when she begeed him to | 
cxpress ino his wuswers 2 predilection for 
particular pieces of finery im oidcr that she 

muight show what he sud to her parcits | 
But at length he seemed to fnd out that} 
she would not be marticd till she had 1 
“troussew toher mind, and then he sent 
her uletter, which had evidently weompannd 
uwhole bow full cf tmary and in whuch he 

requested that she night be dressed in every 


thing her heut desired Thr wis the tirst 
Ketter, tichetad an oa frul deheate hand, 
© Fiom mv dearest Jchn Shortly after 


wards they wore mured—T suppos, from 
the intermission su their con cspondcnce 
“We mnat buin them IF think, sud Miss 
Matey, looking doubtlully at me ‘No onc 
will care for thom when LT oim cone And 
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ever she did, to stairs before gon 
down; and Tatlin bee to wrap her baby's 
feet up in flannel, and keep it warm by the 
fire, although 1t was summer, for babies were 
so tender 

It was prety to see from the letters, which 
were evidently exchanged with some fre- 
quency between the young mother and the 
grandmother, how Ai girlish vanity was 
benz weeded out of her heart by love for 
her baby The white “ Paduasay” figured 
again in the letters, with almost as much. 
vigour as before In one, 1t was bemg made 
into » christeunmg cloak for the baby It 
decked it when it went with its parents to 
spend a day or two at Arley Hall It added 
to its charms when it wis ‘ the prettiest 
httle buby that ever was seen Dear mother, 
[ wish you could see her! Without any 
porshility, I do think she will grow up a 
regular bewty '?  f thought of Miss Jen- 
hyns, prey, withercd, wd wiinkkd, and I 
wondere 1 if her mother had known her in 
the courts cf heaven, and then I] knew that 
she had, and that they etood there in angelic 
nise 
"There was y gicat gip before any of the 
rector’s lette1s appeued And then his 
wile hid changed her mode of endorsement 
1t was no longer from “My dearest John ,’ it 
was fiom § My honoured Husbind ’ The 
letters were written on occ wion of the pubh- 
cation ¢{ the sume fermon which was repre- 
sinted in the picture The preaching before 
‘My Lod Judze and the “pubhshing by 
request owas cevidenily the  eulmin ving 
pomt—the cvent, of his life It had becn 


one by one she dropped them into the middk | me ce asury for him to 230 up to London to 


of the tire, watching cach blize up, 
out, id rise inay, in fat, white, ghostly 
semblance, up the chimney, before she guve 
up anothert> the sume faite Jhe room was 
light cuough now but £, ike her, wos twa 
nated into watching the destruction of thosc 
letters, into which the honest wanuth of a 
manly heat had been pourcd torth 

‘Tho next letter: likewise docketed by Miss 
Jankyns, was endorsed, ‘ Letter of pious 
congratulation ind exhortahon fram my 
vencrable grand{ ther to my nisther, on oces 
sion of my own birth Also some practic ul 
yemarhs on the desu abihty of, kheepmy warm 
the «xtremitics of infants, frofr my excellent 
gran imothar ” 

The first part was, mdeed, a severe and 
forcible puture of the responsibihties of 
mothers, and y warning aguinst the evils that 
were in the worki wd lying in ghastly wait 
for the little baby of two daya old Tis wite 
did not write, said the old gentkman, be 
cause he had forbidden it she bung indisposed 
with aspramed ankle, which (he said) quite 
incapacitated her fiom holding a pen How 
over, at the ioot of the page was asmull “9 o ,” 
and on turning it over, sure enough there 
was a letter to “my dear, dearest Molly,” 
“" "Ker, when sbe left her room, what- 


supcrintond it through the press Man 
friends had tu be called upon, and fonsulin: 
before he could decid on any printer fit for 
80 onerous a tish, ind at length it was 
wrangcd that J and J Ruaivingtons were to 
have the honomable responsibility The 
worthy rector seemcd to be strung up by 
the occasion to a high literary pitch, for he 
could hadly write 1 letter to his wife without 
fae out into Latin [ rmcmber the 
end of one of his letters ran thus —“I shall 
cver hold the virtuous qualities of my Molly 
in remembrance, dum memor upse mer, dum 
weius reget artus, which, considering that 
the Loglish of his correspondent wis some- 
times at fult im grammar, and often m 
spelhng, might be taken as a puof af how 
much he “iderlised” bis Molly, and, as 
Miss Jenkyns used to say, “People talk a 
great deal about idealismg nowad2ys, what- 
eve: that may mean” But this was nothing 
to a fit of writing classical poctry, which soon 
sazcd him, mn which his Molly figured away 
as “ Maria,” the letter containing the carmen 
was endorsed by her, “ Hebrew verses sent 
me by my honoured husband I thowt te 
have had a letter about killmg the pig, 
bot must wat Mem, to send the poetry to 
Sir Peter Arley, as my husband desires” 
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And im a post-ecmptum note in lus hand- 
writing, 1 was stated that the Ode had ap- 
cared in the Gentleman s Magazine, Dicem 
r, 1772 Her letters back to her husband 
(treasured as fondly by him 1s if they had 
been M T Ciceroms Epistoli) were more 
satistictory to an absent husbind and fithes 
than bis could ever have been to her She 
told him how Deborah sewed hez seam very 
neatly every day, and read to ber in the 
books he had set her, how she was 1 very 
“forrad,’ good child but would ask ques 
tious her mother coull net unswer but how 
she did not Jet herself down by s1;ing she 
did not know, but took to sturme the fire, 
or sending the ‘ furnud = chill on an cirind 
Matey was now the mothers durhng, inl 
promised (like her sister uw he age) to be x 
great bevuty Twisrevling this doud to Miss 
M itey, who smikd anil sishcd 2 httle ut the 
hope, so fondly cxpresse 1 thu 
might not be vim ¢venif she were + be vuty 
Thad very puctty hau my dev 


Mass Mitilds, and nt a kid month 


And I siw her sxn tflerwards adjust hot | 


cap and diaw hers lf up 


p wish 
she hal admiuisteracd 
she had seut 
dispkasurt av rod in pickle over the heads 
of all the necr do wells She asked f r his 
directions about the cows and yi,8 and did 
not always obtain them, as 1 have shown 
before 

The kind old srindfathar wis dcal when 
alittle boy wu Horn syn tt x the public i 
ton of the S rmcn [ut there was wothe 
letter of exh ataticn fp om th  srandfathcr, 
more strmscnt and clnomtory thin cver, 
now that there was 1 boy tole quad d from 
the snmes ct the would [Le described all 
the various sing nt> which men might ful 
until L wondered how ay inw ever came to 
anaturudesath Lhe . dlows sccmed as if it 
must hive becn the termi ition of the lives 
of most of the g: indfathers friends and ac- 
quaintince, ind Twis not urpised at the 
way in which he spuke of this hfe beng “a 
vale of tcars 

It seemed curious that I should never have 
heard of this brother before but I con luded 
that he had died young or else surcly his 
name would hive been alluded to by his 
asters By and bye wo «ume to packets of 
Mias Jenkynss Ictters Ihene Miss Matey 
did regret to burn She sul all the othcrs 
had been only interesting to those who loved 
the writers, and that it semed as if it 
would have hut her to allow them to fall 
uxto the hands of strangers, who had not 
known her dear mother, and how good she 
was, sithough she did not always spell quite 
ete modern fashion , but Deborah s letters 
were so very superior! Any one might 
profit by reading thom It was a long time 
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noe she had read Mrs Chapone, but she 
ki ew she used to think thit Deborah could 
have said the same things quite 5 well , and 
a3 fo. Mrs Carter! people thought a deal 
of her letters, just because she had written 
kpictetus, but she was quitc sure Deborah 
would neve: have made use of such a 
common expression as “TI canna be fashed t” 

Miss Mitey did grudge burnin, these 
letters, 16 was evident She would not let 
them be carelessly passed over with any qiet 
zcading, and skipping, to myself She took 
them trom me and cven lizhtcd the second 
candle in orden to read them aloud with a 
propa cmphass and without stumbling over 
the be w ids Oh dew ! how 1 wanted facts 
instead ¢f re fic tions, before thove letters were 
concludidt They listed us two nights, and 
I wont dciny thit L made use of the time to 
think of many other things and yct J was 
always itmy post ut the ond of each sentence 


i the rect 14 letters and those of ns wite and 
sud, mother mlaw hud dl Lecn tolerably short 


und pithy, written in a straight hand, with 
the lines very (lose together Sometimes the 


‘whole Ictle: was contuncd on a mere serap of 

But to rcturn to Mis Jcnkynss Ictters | paper 
She toll he: busbind alcut the poor m the | 
what bcmely domestic medicines | 
whit kitchen physi | 
She had cvilently hell his; representing a pest boy riding for hfe w 


Ihe piapcr was very yellow, wd the 
ink very brown ome of the shcets were (as 
Miss Matcy made me observe) the old 
ori,inal Post, with the stamp in the corner 


twanzing is horn = dhe Icttcrs ot Mrs Jon- 
kyns and he: mother were fastencd with a 
reat round re l witer , for 1t was before Miss 
Kigewoiths Patrcnase liad bunished wiles 
from polite socnty It was evident from the 
tenor cf whit wis said, that franks wore in 
grcat request and were even used as amc ins of 
paying debts by needy Mcmbers of Parha- 
ment Ihexcetor seale 1 his cpistl swith an 
imm nsec coal of ums, and showcd by the care 
with which he had performed this ceremony, 
thu h expected they shoul l be cul open, not 
biokcn by any thoughtless 01 umpatient hand 

Now Miss Jonkviss letters wore of a later 
date in form aniwriting She wrote on the 
square sheet, which we h we learned to call 
old fashioned = Her hand was admuably cal 

culited, together with her use of muiny- 
syllabled wo ls {> fill up a sheet, and then 
came the pride ind delight of crossing Poor 
Miss Matey sot sidly puz-led with this, for 
the words zathered size like snow balls, and 
towards the end of hex letter, Miss Jenkyns 
use] to become quite scsyuipdaliin = In 
one to her tsther, shghtly theological and con- 
trove rsi t] un its tone, she had spoken of Hqcrod, 
letrarch of Idumex Miss Matcy read it 
* Herod Pctrich of Etruria,’ and wis just as 
well pleised 15 if she had been ri,,ht I can’t 
quite remember the date, but 7 think it was 
in 1805 that Miss Jenkyns wiote the longest 
acries of letters, on occision of her absence 
on a visit to some frends near News astle- 
upon-Tyne, These finds were intimate 
with the commaidant of the garnson there, 
aud heard from him of all the preparations 
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that were being made to repel the invasion of 
Buon s , which some people mmagiucd 
nught take place at the mouth of the Lyne 
Miss Jenkyns was evidently very much 
alarmed , and the tirst part of her letters was 
often written in pretty int« lligible English, con- 
veylug particulars of the preparations which 
were nade in the family with whom she was 
residing agaist the dreaded event, the 
bundles of clothes that were packed uP ready 
for a flight to Alston*Moor (a wild hilly piece 
vf ground between Northumberland and 
Cumberland), the signal th ut was to be given 
for this flight, and for the simultaneous turn- 
in,, vut of the volunteers under arms , which 
hud siynal was to consist (if J] remember 
rightly) in vinging the church bells in a par- 
ticulur and ominous manncr = ‘Lhis warnug 
summons was actually given, one day, when 
Miss Jenkynt and her hosts were at a dinuer- 
arty in Newcastle (not a very wise proceed 
ing, u there be any truth in themor el attached 
to the fible of the Boy and the Wulf, but so 
it was) and Miss Jenkyns, hardly recovered 
from her fright wrote the next day to 
desciuibe the ,ound, the bicathless shoch, the 
humy aud alarm , and then taking breath, 
she added, “ How trivial, my dear father, do 
all our apprehensions of the last evenin 
appear, at the present moment, to calm ad 
inquiring minds!” Aud here Miss Matey 
bioke m with—“ But, indecd, my dear, they 
were not at all trivial o1 tiithng at the timc 
1 know T uscd to wike up im the mght many 
a timc, and think 1 heard the tramp of the 
French entering Cranford My mother his 
sat by my bed half a mght through, holding 
my hand and comforting me, and many 
people talked of hiding themselves im the salt 
Minds and meat would have he pt capitally 
down there, only perhaps we should have 
been thinst ‘Aud ny futhe: preached a 
whole set of serinons on the occasion, one set 
in the mornings, all about David and Gohath, 
to spitit up the people to fighting with spades 
or bricks, 1f necd were, and the othe: set 
m the afternoon, proving thit Napoleon 
(that was another name for Bony, as we used 
to call hun) was all the same as Apollyon and 
Abaddon I remember, my father rather 
thought he should be asked to print this last 
mt, but the parish had, perhaps, had enough 
of them with heating ” 

Petr Marmaduke Arley Jenhyns, (° poor 
Pete!” as Miss Matey began to call him) 
was at school at Shrewsbury by this time 
The rector touk up his pen, and rubbed up 
his Latin, once more, to correspond with his 
boy It was ver) clear that the lad’s were 
what are called show letters They were o* 
a highly mental description, giving an account 
of his studies, and his intellectual hopes of 
various kinds with an occasional quotation 
from the classics, but, mow and then, the 
animal nature broke out m such a little sen- 
tence as this, evidently wiitten im a trembling 
hurry, after the letter had been inspected 
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“ Mother, dear, do send mea cake, and put 
plenty of citzon in” The “mothe, dear,” 
probably answered her boy mm the foim of 
cakes and “ goody,” for there were none of 
her letters among this set, but a whole col- 
lection of the rector’a, to whom the Latin m 
his boy’s letters was hke a trumpet to the old 
war horse Ido not know much about Latin, 
certainly, and it 15, perhaps, an ornamental 
language , but not very useful, I thnk—at 
least to judge from the bits I remember out 
of the rectors ktters One was “ You 
have not got that town im your map of Ire- 
land , but Bonus Bernardus non videt omnia, 
as the Proverbit say ’ Presently 1t became 
very evident thit ‘ poor Peter” got himselt 
mmo many scrapes There were letters of 
rtilted penitence to his father, for some wroug 
doing, and, among them all, was a badly- 
written, badly ac ued, badly-directed, blotted 
note —“ My dear, dea, dear, dearest mother, 
Iwill be 1 bette: boy—I will, mdeed , but 
don’t, please, be ll fur me, I am not worth it , 
but I will be good, darling mother ” 

Miss Matey could not speak for erving, 
afta: she had :eal] this note She gave it to 
me in Ailcnce, and then got up and took 1t to 
her sacred 1¢cesses 1n her own room, for fear, 
by any chance, it might get burnt “ Poon 
Peter!” shesud , “he was always in scrapes, 
he ww toocasy They led him wrong, and 
then left him im the hach But he was too 
found of muischet He could ucver resist a 
joke Poor Peter!” 

Poor Peter 8 carcer lay before Inm rather 
pleas mtly mapped out by kind fricnds, but 
Bonus Bernurdus non cidet omnia mm this map 
too He was to win honours at Shrewsbury 
School, and carry them thick to Cambridge, 
and afte: that, a living awaited him, the gift 
of his godfather, Su Peter Arley Poor Peter ! 
his lot in lite was very different to what his 
friends had hoped and planned Miss Matey 
told me all about it, and I think if was areliet 
to her when she had done so He was the 
darling of hi» mother, who seemed to dote on 
all her childien, though she was, peihaps, a 
little afraid of Deborah’s superior acquire 
ments Deborah was the tavouriteofherfathe, 
and when Petcr disappomted him, she became 
his pude The sole honour Peter brought 
away from Shrewsbury, was the 1eputation of 
being the best good fellow that ever was, and ot 
being the capt un of the school in the art of 
a. joking His father was disappointed, 

ut sect about remedying the matter in a 
manly way He could not afford to send 
Peter to read with any tutor, Lut he could 
read with lnm himself, and Miss Matey told 
me much of the awful preparations in the 
way of dictionaries and lexicuns that were 
made in her father’s study the mormng 
Peter be 

“My poor mother!” sadshe “Iremem- 
ber how she used to stand in the hall, just 
near enough to the study-door to catch the 
tone of my father’s voice I could tell, ma 
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moment, if all was 


poing right, by her face. 
And it did go right 


or a long time.” 


“What went wrong at last 7?” said I. 
«That tiresome Latin, I dare say.” 


“No! it was not the Latin. Peter was in 
high favour with my father, for he worked 
up well for him. But he seemed to think 
that the Cranford people might be joked 
about, and made fun of, and they did not like 
it ; tpobody does. He was always hoaxing 
them; ‘hoaxing’ is not a preety word, my dear. 
and I hope you won't tell your father I use 
it, for I should not like hun to think that I 
was not chvice in my language, after living 
with such a woman as Deborah. And be sure 
you never use it yourself. I don’t know how 
it slipped out of my mouth, except it was that 
I was thinking of poor Peter, and it was 
always his eapression. But he was a very 
gentlemanly boy in many things. He was 
like dear Captain Brown in always bein 
ready to help any old vo or achild. Still, 
he did like joking and making fun ; and he 
seemed to think the old ladies in Cranford 
would believe anything. There were miny 
old ladies living here then ; weaie ara al 
Jadies now, 1 know; but we are not so old as 
the ladies used to be when ] was a girl. I 
could laugh to think of sume of Peter’s jokes. 
No! my dear, I won’! tell you of them, be- 
cause they might not shock you as they 
ought to do; and they wero very shocking. 
Ue even took in my father once, by dressing 
himself up as a lady who was passing through 
the town and wished to see the Tsctor of 
Cranford, ‘who had published that admirable 
Assize Sermon.’ Peter yaid, he was awfully 
frightened himself when he saw how my 
father took it all in, and even offered to copy 
out all his Napoleon Buonaparte sermons for 
her—him, I mean—uno, her, fur Peter was a 
lady then. Tle told me he was mone terrified 
than he ever was before, all the time my 
father was speaking. He did not think my 
father would have believed him ; and yet if 
he had not, it would have been a sad thing 
for Peter. As it was, he was none sv glad of 
it, for my father kept him hard at work copy- 
ing out all those twelve Buonaparte sermons 
for the lady—that was for Peter himself, you 
know. He was the lady. And once when 
he wanted to go fishing, Peter said, ‘Confound 
the woman ! "—very bad language, my dear ; 
but Peter was not always so guarded as he 
should hgve been; but my father was so 
angry with him, it nearly frightened me out 
of my wits ; and yet I could hardly keep from 
laughing at the little curtsies Peter kept 
making, quite slyly, whenever my father 
spoke of the lady’s excellent taste and sound 
discrimination.” 

“Did Miss Jenkyns know of these tricks ?” 
said I. 


“Oh no! Deborah would have been too 
much shocked. No! no one knew but I. 
I wish I had always known of Peter’s plans ; 
but sometimes he did not tell me. Ee used 
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to say the old ladies in the town wanted 
something to talk about ; but I don't think 
they did. They had the St. James’s Chroni- 
cle three times a-week, juat as we have now, 
—the very same advantages we have, and we 
have plenty to say; and I remember the 
clacking noise there always was when some 
of the ladies got together. But, probably, 
school-boys talk more than ladies. At last 
there was a terriblegad thing happened.” 
Miss Matey got up, went to the door, and 
opened it; no one was there. She rang the 
bell for Martha ; and when Martha came, her 
mistress told her to gu for eggs to a farm at 
the other end of the town. 

“JT will lock the door after you, Martha. 
You are not afraid to go, are you 1” 

“No, Ma’am, not at all; Jem Hearn will 
be only too proud to go with mo.” 

Miss Matey drew herself up, and, as soon 
as we were alone, she wished that Martha 
had more maidenly reserve. 

“We'll put out the candle, my dear. We 
can talk just as well by fire-light, you know. 
There! well! you see, Deborah had gone 
from home for a fortnight or so; it waa a 
very still quiet day, J remember, overhead ; 
and the lilacs were all in flower, so I suppose 
it was spring. My father had gone out to 
sce some sick people in the parish ; I recollect 
seeing him leave the house, with his wig and 
shovel-hat, and cane. What possessed our 
poor Peter, 1 don’t hnuow; he had the sweet- 
est temper, and yet he always seemed to like 
to plague Deborah. She never Iaughed at 
his jokes, and thought him ungenteel, and 
not careful enough about improving his 
mind ; and that vexed him.” 

“Well! he went to her room, it seems, and 
dressed himself in her old gown, and shawl, 
and bonnet ; just the things she used to wear 
in Cranford, and was known by everywhere ; 
and he made the pillow into a littl—you are 
sure you locked the door, my dear, for I should 
not like any one to hear—into—into—a little 
baby, with white long clothes. It was only, 
as he told me afterwards, to make something 
to talk about in the town: he never thought 
of it as affecting Deborah. And he went and 
walked np and down iu the Filbert walk, just 
half hidden by the rails, and half seen; and 
he cuddled his pillow, just hke a baby; and 
talked to it all the nonsense people du. Oh 
dear! and my father came stepping stately 
up the street, as he always did; and what 
should he see but a little black crowd of 
people—I dare say as many as twenty—all 
peeping through his garden rails, So he 
thought, at first, they were only looking at a 
new rhododendron that was in full bloom, and 
that he was very proud of; and he walked 
slower, that they might have more time to 
admire. And he wondered if he could make 
out a sermon from the occasion, and thought, 
perhaps, there was some relation between the 
rhododendrons and the lilies of the field. My 
poor father! When he came nearer, he 
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to wonder that they did not see him ; 

but their ates were all vt close together, 
peeping and peeping! My father was amongst 
deni museca Ne esd, nA abk them to walk 
into the garden with him, and admire the 
beautiful vegetable production, when—obh, my 
dear! I tremble to think of it, he looked 
through the rails himself, and ssw— I don’t 
know what he thought he saw, but old Clare 
told me hia face went, ie grey-white with 
anger, and his eyes blazed out under his 
frowning black brows ; and he spoke out—oh, 
go teribly! and bade then all stop where 
they wire—not one of them to go, not one 
to stir a step; and, swift as light, he was 
wnat the garden door, and down the Filbert 
walk, and seized hold of poor Peter, and tore 
his clothes off his back—bonnet, shawl, gown, 
and all—and threw the piulow among the 
people over the railings: and then he was 
very, very angry indeed ; and before all the 
eople he hited up his cane, and flogged 

Pete ! My dear! that boy’s trick, on that 
sunny day, when all seemed gong straight 
and well, brohe my mother’s heart, and 
changed my father for Ife. It did, indeed. 
Old Clare said, Peter looked as white as my 
father ; and stood as still ax a statue to be 
flogged ; and wy father struck hard! When 
iny father stopped to take breath, Petor said, 
‘ Have you done enough, Sir 2’ quite hoarsely, 
and still standing quite quiet. J don’t hnow 
what iny father said—or if he said anything. 
But old Clare said, Peter turned to where the 
people outside the railing were, and made 
them a low bow, as grand and as grave as 
any gentleman ; and then walked slowly into 
the house. Ll-was in the stere-room, helping 
my mother to make cowslp-wine. I cannot 
abide tho wine now, nor the scent of the 
flewers ; they turn ine sick and faint, as they 
did that day, when Peter came in, looking as 
haughty as any man—indeed, luohing like a 
man, not like a boy. Mother!’ he said, 


‘ J] am come to say, God bless you for ever.’ 
I saw his lips quiver, as he spoke; and 1 
_ started at the touch of his hand, for she had 


think he durst not say anything more loving, 
for the purpose that was in his heart. She 


looked at him rather frightened, and won-. 


dermg, and asked him what was to do? He 
did not smile or speak, but put his arms 
round her, and kissed her as if he did not 
hnow how to leave off; and before she could 
Bpeak again, he was gone. We talked it over, 
and could not understand it, and she bade 
me go and seek my father, and ask what it 


was all about. T found him walking up and. 
had always been ready to give him, strong 


down, looking very highly displeased. 
“¢Tell your mother I have flogged Peter, 
and that he richly deserved it.’ 


“1 durst not ask any more questions. When 
I told my mother, she sat down, quite faint, . 
for a minute. J remember, a few days after, 


I saw the poor, withered cowslip-fiowers 
thrown out to the leaf-heap, to decay and die 
there. There was no making of ben hat 
that year at the Rectory, nor, indeed, ever 
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after. Presently, my mother went to my 
father. I know 1 thought of Queen Esther 
and King Ahasuerus; for my mother was 
very pretty and delicate-louking, and my 
father looked as terrible as King Ahasuerus, 
Some time after, they came out together; and 
then my mother told me what had happened, 
and that she was going up to Peter's room, 
at my father’s desire—though she was not to 
tell Peter this—to talk the matter overwith 
him. But no Peter was there. We looked 
over the house; no Peter was there! Even 
my father, who had not liked to join in the 
search at first, helped us before long. The 
Rectory was a very old house: steps up into 
a room; steps down into a room, all through. 
At first, my mother went calling low and 
soft—as if to reassure the poor boy—‘ Peter ! 
Peter, dear! it’s only me;’ but, by-and- 
bye, as the servants came back from the 
errands my father had sent them, in dif- 
ferent directions, to find where Peter was— 
as we found he was not in the garden, nor the 
hayloft, nor anywhere about—my mother’s 
cry grew louder and wilder—‘ Peter! Peter, 
my darling! where are you?’ for then she 
felt and understood that that long kiss meant 
some sad kind of ‘good-bye.’ The afternoon 
went on, my mother never resting, but seeking 
again and again in every possible place that 
had been looked into twenty times before ; 
nay, that she had looked into over and over 
again herself, My father sat with his head 
in his hands, not speaking, except when his 
messengers came in, bringing no tidings: 
then he lifted up his face so strong and sad, 
aud told them to go again in some new di- 
restion. My mother kept passing from room 
to room, in and cut of the house, moving 
noisclessly, but never ceasing. Neither she 
nor my father durst leave the house, which 
was the meeting-place for all the messengers. 
At last (and it was nearly dark), my father 
rose up. He took hold of my mother’s arm, 
as she came with wild, sad pace, through one 
door, and quickly towards another. She 


forgotten all in the world but Peter. 

“* Molly!’ said ho, ‘1 did not think all this 
would happen.” He looked into her face for 
comfort—her poor face, all wild and white ; 
for neither she nor my father had dared to 
acknowledge—much less, act upon—the terror 
that was im their hearts, lest Peter should 
have made away with himself. My father 
saw no conscious look in his wife’s Not, dreary 
eyes, and he missed the sympathy that she 


man as he was; and at the dumb despair in 


‘her face, hia tears began to flow. But when 


she saw this, a gentle sorrow came over her 
countenance, and she said, ‘Dearest John! 
don’t cry ; come with me, and we ‘ll find him,’ 
almoat as cheerfully as 1f she knew where he 
was; and she took my father’s great hand 
in her little soft one, and led him along, the 
‘tears dropping, as he walked on that same 
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, weary walk, from 100i to room, 
through house and garden Oh' how I 
wished for Deborah! I had no time for 
ng, for now all seemed to depend on me 

I wrote for Deborah to come home I sent 
& message privately to that same Mr Hol 
brooks house—poor Mr Holbrook '—you 
know who [ mean I don’t mean I sent a 
message to him, but I sent one that I could 
trust, to hnowif Peter was at hishouse Fo 
atone time Mr Holbrook was an occ wional 
visitor at the Rectory—you know he was 
Miss Pole’s cousin—and he haf been very 
kind to Peter, and taught him how to fish— 
he was very hind to everybody, and I thought 
Peter might have gone off thee But Mr 
Holbrook was fiom homc, and Petcr had 
never hen sucn Jt was mht now, but 
the doors ware all wide open, and wy father 
and mothe: walked on and on, 1t wis nore 
than am hour since he had jomed her, ud 1 
dont bcleve they had cver spoken all that 
time I was getting the parlour fire lighte], 
and one of the suivants wis picpiring tor 
for I wintcd them to have some ein to eit 
and dimk and waim them, when old Clic 
aske 1 t> spc ik to me 

“*T hive borrowed the nets from the weu, 
Miss Mitey Shall we diag the pends to 
night, or wut tor the moymng ?’ 

“Tiemembei staring m his face togather 
his mewung, and when I dil, J hiunshed out 
loud = Lhe horror of that new thon, ht—our 
bubt, darhns Petcr, cold, wand stuk, and 
dead! I remember the rnz of my own 
laugl} now 

‘ Ihe ncat day Deborah ws at homc be forc 
LT wis myself igaim She would not hive 
been so werk to give wy 43 1 hid done, but 
my sicams (my horrible laughter had ended 
m crying) hud rousd my sweet dcar mothe 
whose poo: wandering wits were called back 
and collected, 8 soon .w a child necded her 
cure She and Deborah sat by my bedside, 
I Lnew by the looks of each thit thre had 
been no news of Peterx—no awful, ghastly 
news which was what I most had dicaded m 
my dull state betwren slecpmys onl waken 
ing ‘Lhe same result of all the seu ching had 
brought something of the same relief to my 
mother, to whom, 1 am sure, the thought 
that Pete: might even then be h wging dead in 
some of the familia: home placcs, h ul caused 
that never-ending walk of yesterday Her soft 
eyes never were the same agai after that , 
they had atways a restless, craving look, as if 
seeking for what they could not find Oh! 
it was an awful time, coming down like a 
thunderbolt on the still sunny day, when the 
hlacs were all in bloom ” 

“ Where was Mr Peter?” said I 

* He had made his way to Liverpool , and 
there was war then , and some of the kings 
ships lay off the mouth of the Mersey , and 
they were only too glad to have a fine likely 
boy such as him (five foot nine he was) come 
to offer himself The captain wrote to my 
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father, and Peter wrote to my mother Stay ' 
those letters will be somewhere here.” 

We hghted the candle and found the cap- 
tain’s Ictter, and Pcter’s too And we also 
tound a little simple begging letter from 
Mrs Jenkyns to Peter, addressed to hm at 
the house of an old achoolfellow, whither 
she fancied he nnght have gone ‘They had 
returned 1 unopened , and unopened it hid 
remamed ever since, having been inadver- 
tently put by among the other letters of that 
tume = This ts it — 


“ My dearest Peter, 


“You did not think we should be so 
sorry as we are, I knw, or you would never 
have gone away You aictoo good Your 
fither sits and sighs till my heart aches to 
heu him He cannot hold up his head for 
guief, and yet he only did what he thought 
wistisht Perhays Ne has been too severe, 
ind pethaps I have not b en kind cnough , 
but Gol knows how we love you, my dear 
only boy Dor] chs so sorry you are gone 
Come back and make us happy, who love you 
gomuch I /pow you will come back ” 


But Pcter never cime bick hit spring 
diay was the lit time he cver saw father on 
mother Lhe wirtar of the Ictter—the list 
—the only pos u who hil ever seen what 
was willt(n init, wis dead long yo—and [, 
a stranger, not bor at tho time when this 
occurrence took 7 lice, wis the one to open 1 

The crptims ktter summoncd the father 
und motha to Livcrpool imstwtly, if they 
wished to sec their boy, und by sume of tho 
wild chances of life, the captuns Icttar had 
becn detuned somewhcre, somehow Miss 
Mitty went on — And it was race tine, 
and il the psthoies at Crinford were 
gone to the raves, but my fither and mother 
set off im our own gis—and, oh! my dea, 
they were too lite—the slup wis gone And 
now 1 ad Peters lettc: to my mother” 

It was tull of Jovi, und sorrow, and pride 
in his new profersion, and a sore sense of lus 
dist we in the cycs of the pet ple at Cranford , 
but endmg with a passionate entieity that 
she would come und ace him before he left the 
Mersey —“ Mother! we may go into battle I 
hope we shall, and lick those Freuch, but I 
must sce you ag un before thort time ! ’ 

‘And she was too late,’ said Miss Matey , 
‘ too late!” 

We sxat in silence, pondermg on the full 
meaning of those sad, sad wor At length 
I asked Miss Matey to tell me how her 
roother bore it 

“Oh!” she said, “she was patience itself 
She had ucver been strong, and this weakened 
her terribly My father used to sit looking 
at her tar more sad than she was He 
seemed as if he could look at nothing else 
when she was by , and he was so humble,— 
so very gentle, now He would, perhaps, 
speak in his vld way—layimg down the law, 
as it were—and then, in a minute o1 two, he 
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would come round and put his hand on our 
shoulders, and ask us in a low voice if he 
had said anything to hurt us? J did not 
wonder at his apexking 40 to Debvrah, for 
she was so clever; but 1 could not bear to 
hear him talking av to me. 

“But, you see, he saw what we did naot— 
that it was killing my mother. Yes! killing 
her--(put out the candle, my dear! I can 
talk better in the dark)—for she was but a 
frail woman, and ill fitted to stand the fright 
and shock she had gone through ; and she 
would snule at him, and comfort him, not m 
words, but in her looks and tones, which 
were always cheerful when he was there. 
And she would speak of how she thought 
Peter stood a good chance of being admiral 
very sv0n—he was so brave and clever; and 
how she thought of secing him in his navy 
uniform, and what sort of hats admirals 
wore, and how much more fit he was to be 
asailor than a clergyman; and all in that 
way, just to make my father think she was 
quite glad of what came of that unluchy 
morning’s work, and the flogging, which was 
always in his mind, as we all knew. But, 
vh, iny dear! the bitter, bitter crying she 
had when she was alone ;—and at last, as 
she grew weaker, she could not heep her 
teary in, when Deborah or ine was by, and 
would give us mesvage after message for 
Peter,—(his ship had gone to the Mediter- 
ranean, or somewhere down there, and then 
he was ordered off to India, and there was no 
overland route then) ;— bus she still sad 
that no one hnew where their death lay in 
wait, aud that we were not to think hes 
wis near, We did not think it, but we hnew 
it, as we saw her fading away. 

“Well, my dear, it’a very foolish of me, ] 
know, when in all likehhood 1 am 50 near 
seving her again.” But Miss Matey was 
not foolish, poor dear thing ! 

“ And only think, love! the very day after 
her death—tfor she did not live quite a twelve- 
month after Peter went away—the very day 
after—came a parcel for her from India— 
from her poor boy. 1t was a large, soft, white 
India shawl, with just a httle narrow border 
all round ; just what my mother would have 
liked, We thought it might rouse my father, 
for he had sat with her hand in his all night 
long; so Deborah took it in to him, and 
Px ter's letter to her, and all. At first, he took 
no notice; and we tried to make a kind of 
light careless talk about the shawl, opening it 
out and admiring it. Then, suddenly, he got 
up, and spoke :—‘ She shal] be buried in it,’ he 
said ; ‘Peter shall have that comfort ; and 
she would have liked it” ‘Well! perhaps it 
ilesher reasonable, a what could we do or 
say ? One gives people in grief their own way. 
He took ‘oop and felt it It is just sul 
shawl as she wished for when she was married, 
and her mother did not give it her, I did not 
know of it till after, or she should have had 
it--ahe ahould ; but she shall have it now.’ 
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“My mother looked so lovely in her death ! 
She was always pretty, and now she looked 
fair, and waxen, and young—younger than 
Deborah, as she stood trembling and shiver- 
ing by her. We decked her in the long soft 
folds ; she lay, smiling, as if pleased; and 
people carne—all Cranford came—to beg to 
see her, for they had loved her dearly—as well 
they might ; and the country-women brought 
posies ; old Clare’s wife brought some white 
violets, and begged they might lie on her 
breast. 

“Deborah said to me, the day of my mother's 
funeral, that if she had a hundred offers, she 
never would marry and leave my father. It 
was not very hkely she would have so many— 
I don’t know that she had one; but it was 
not less tu her credit to say so. She was 
such a daughter to my father, ag I think there 
never was, befure or since. His eyes fuiled 
him, and she read book after book, and wrote, 
and copied, and was always at his service in 
any parish business, She could do many more 
things than my poor mother could ; she even 
once wiote a letter to the bishop for my 
father. But he missed my mother sorely ; the 
whole parish noticed it. Not that he was less 
active ; I think he was more so, and more 
patient in helping every one. I did all I 
could to set Deborah at liberty to be with 
him; for £ knew I was good for little, and 
that my best work in the world was to do 
odd jobs quietly, and set others at liberty. 
But my father was a changed man.” 

“Did Mr. Peter ever come home ?” 

“Yes, once. IIe came home a Vicutenant ; 
he did not get to be Admiral. And he and 
my father were such friends! My father 
tuok him into every house in the parish, he 
was sv proud of him. He never walked out 
without Peter’s arm to Jean upon. Deborah 
used to smile (I don’t think we ever laughed 
again after my mother’s death), and say she 
was quite put in a corner. Not but what my 
father always wanted her when there was 
letter-writing, or reading, to be done, or any- 
thing to be settled.” 

“And then?” said I, after a pause, 

“Then Peter went to sea again; and, 
by-and-bye, my father died, blessing us both, 
aud thanking Deborah for all she had been 
to hitn ; said of course, our circumstances 
were changed ; and, instead of living at the 
Rectory, and keeping three maids and a man, 
we had to come to this small house, and be 
content with a servant-of-all-work ; but, as 
Deborah used to say, we have always lived 
genteclly, even if circumstances have com- 
pelled us to simplicity—Poor Deborah !” 

“ And, Mr. Peter?” asked I. 

“Oh, there was some great war in India— 
I forget what they call it—and we have never 
heard of Pcter since then. I believe he is 
dead, myself; and it sometimes fidgets me 
that we have never put on mourning for him. 
And then, again, when I sit by myself, und all 


the house is still, I think I hear his step 
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coming up the street, and my heart begins to 
flutter and heat; but the sound always 
goes past—and Peter never comes. That's 
Martha back? No! J’ll go, my dear; I 
can always find my way in the dark, you 
know. And a blow of fresh air at the door 
will do my head good, and it’s rather gota 
trick of aching.” So she pattered off. 1 had 
lighted the candle, to give the ruom a cheerful 
appearance against her return. 

“Was it Martha?” asked I. 

Yes. And I am rather uncomfortable, for 
I heard such a strange noise just as 1 was 
opening the door.” 

“When?” I asked, for her eyes were 
round with affright. 

“In the street—just outside—it sounded 
like— 

“Talking?” I put in, as she hesitated a 
little, 

“No! kissing—” 


CHIPS. 


THE TINCD ARTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Turre is a picture now lodged at the 
Amateur Gallery, 12!, Pall Mall, which, apart 
from its own merits, is rendered interesting 
by being the firat large picture ever Tainted 
or (by many people) ever seen, in Australia, 

It is an illustration of the Scripture, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” The painter 
is Mr. MarsHaut Ciaxton. It was produced 
under the following circumstances. 

In the summer of the year 1850, a munifi- 
cent lady residing in London, and distin- 
guished everywhere for her gentle generosity 
and goodness, commissioned Mr. Claxton to 
paint this picture for the interior decoration 
of an Infant School. Mr. Claxton was then 
on the eve of emigrating to Sydney. If he 
might only consider the subject on the 
voyage, he said, and paint it in the Jand of 
his adoption, what a pride he would have in 
showing it to his new countrymen, and what 
a testimony it would be to them that he was 
not slighted in Old England! The commission 
was freely entrusted to him to he so dealt 
with ; and away he sailed, light of heart and 
strong of purpose. 

How he studied it, and sketched it, month 
after month, during the long voyaye; anid 
how he found it a companion in whom there 
was always something new to be discovered, 
and of whom he never tired ; needs not to he 
told. But when he came to Sydney, he could 
find no house suited to his requirementa, with 
a room large enough to paint the picture in. 
So, he asked the Committee of the Byeney 
College for the loan of that building ; and, 
ae being handsomely conceded, went to work 

re. 

It may be — whether any Aus- 
tralian models had ever sat before, to painting 
man. At all events, models or not models, 
the general population of Sydney became so 
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excitéd about this vere snd were 80 eager 
to see it in every stage of its pro that 
seven thousand persons, first afl lest, draped 
in to look at it. And such an object was as new 
to many of them, as the travelling elephant 
was to the young men on the banks of the 
Mississippi, when he made a pilgrimage “a, 
while ago,” with his caravan, to those far-off 
regions, 

Thus, the Picture was imagined, painted, 
and sent home. Thus, it is, at the present 
writing, lodged in Pall Mall—the dawn per- 
haps of the longest day for the fine arts, as for 
all the arts of life, that ever rose upon the 
world, As the bright eyes of the children in 
the Infant School will often, in these times, 
rest upon it with the awe and wonder of ita 
having come so far over the deep sea ; 80, per 
haps, Mr. Macauray's traveller, standing, in 
a distant age, upon the ruins of an old ca- 
thedral once called St. Paul's, in the midst of 
a desert once called London, will look about 
him with sinnlar emotions for any broken 
stones that may possibly be traces of the 
School, said in the Australian nursery-legend 
to have contained the first important picture 
painted in that ancient country. 


A SLA-CORONLM. 


In the Parliamentary Report on Shipwrocks 
for tho year 1636. the loss of peolery in 
British shippmg wrecked or foundered at sea, 
is estimated, on an average of six years, at 
three millions sterling per annum. The whole 
of this property (although some of it may be 
covered by insurance), 1s not the less abso- 
lutely lost to the nation. The annual loss of 
life by the wreck or foundering of British 
vessels at sea, is estimated at one thousand 
persons in each year, A Wreck-Chart, pub- 
lished in the first number of a useful little 
journal called “ The Laife-Boat,” gives the 
particulars of shipwrecks during the first 
eleven days of last January. There were 
sixty ships, and tioenty-serern human beings, 
lost in that short period, 

No one denies that much of all this disaster 
is preventible. Some of it is due to careless 
ness, to want of skill, to professional ignorance 
and to the unseaworthiness of vessels ; the 
revt to other causes not wholly unavoidable. 

To get at the truth in each case, the origin 
of every wreck ought to be as rigidly investi- 
gated us the cause of a violent death or of a 
hre ashore. The Members of the Royal 
National Institution for the Preservation of 
Life from Shipwreck suggest, in their publi- 
eation, that the Inspecting-Commander of 
Coast-Guard of each district, the Collector, 
chief officer of Customs, and Lioyd’s agents, 
could form a tribunal, in which all mer- 
chants and shipowners would have con- 
fidence. Were such a body, with the 
assistance of the nearest magistrate, autho- 
rised to inquire into and report to the Admi- 
ralty or Board of Trade on every case of wreck, 
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there 18 little doubt that in a very few fears 
the list of wrecks on our own coasts would 


be greatly diminished. 
Some com ¢ legal authority, aecus- 


tomed to sift and to weigh evidence, would 
be also requisite, to direct the inquiries, and 


to assist the deliberations, of a board of pro- Eng 


fessional sailors, such as is here proposed. 
The Law furnishes many gentlemen exercisin 
their profession in towns along our coasts. 
amall fee for each inquiry would ensure their 
services ; aud they would form a novel but 
useful body of Sea-Corgners. 


IF THIS SHOULD MEET HIS’ LYE— 


——~I SHALL be glad to treat with him. He 
will be affectionately received. When I 
vay “his” eye, ] mean © ).; and, when I say 
©. 1D, T mean « Cormsh Daw, 

The fact is, I am terribly in want of a pair 
of Cornish Choughs : not dead skins, covered 
with feathers and stuffed with tow and wire ; 
bat pleasant, lively fellows, that would create 
a little merriment and cause n little trouble. 
Luckily, state affairs, of a dehcate and in- 
portant nature, carried me just now into the 
far West of England Now, or nevey, for a 
pair of red-legged Cornubeans! To return 
without them would be too humiliating, how- 
ever well diplomacy might go off. 

The world knows that Westward railways 
terminate at Plymouth; but no one save 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, and the readers of his 
ean booh, know the wonders that lie 

seyord thei. 

“ Now, sir!” says the guard, “we start in 
one minute,” 

“Well, bat I’ve been travelling all night, 
and have had no breakfast, except a bottle of 
soda-water.” 

“That can’t be helped—the mail is off. If 
you want to go by her ”—~ 

“391” Of course, | do; and ] mount. 

After this personal sacrifice, I feel as sure 
of the chougha as if each Inrd had already 
a on its tau the weight of a pinch of magic 
salt. 

Tho canter to Devonport is pleasant enough ; 
but how are we to drive across that magni- 
ficent harbour, between the three-dechers and 
no-deckers, and steamers and fishing-boats ? 
How? Why, at the watei’s-edge awaits us 
a steam bridgs. Coach-and-four trot on to 
it steadily ; a slight buzzing in the centre of 
the concern makes itself heard ; lo, we reach 
the Cornish shore, 

Well done, horses! sober, and yet spirited. 
As we commence penetrating the promontory 
of Celts and ancient Britons, the steam bridge 
starts on its way back with a noble freight of 
doukey-carts. 

Cornwall abounds in tin, copper, fish, china- 
clay, and saints. 

® mines are a nuisance; covering the 
earth with sterile rubbish, meas Sh 
landscape with ugly buildings and “ Bals,” 
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[Conducted by 


and giving one the horrors, with their clank- 


ing ¢ and slow-swinging levers. The 
miners are a healthy, kind-hearted, good set 
of fellows; poverty is nearly unknown among 
them; and you may walk at night in 
safety from Launceston to the Land’s End. 
lish outrages and murders are mentioned 
with horror. 

Mines are spoken of in the feminine 
epee “Oh! she’s a wonderful mine! 

r. Moneyman, of Exeter. is getting his 
nine thousand a-year out of her.” Or, “I’m 
afraid she’s almost knocked ”—(up). Pre- 
positions are sometimes dispensed with in 
Cornwall: “What have you done—[with]— 
my hat?” Is this a Celtic or a British idiom? 
“She can’t work well, there ’s so much water 
in her.” 

As to the pilchards and other seafaring 
fry, © Death to thousands!” is the standing 
toast. Last summer (1851), in Mount’s Bay, 
ws mauy pilchards were enclosed, at one time 
in one net, as fetched twelve thousand pounds, 
So closcly were they circumvented and hud- 
dled together, that it was said two fish in 
the net had no more elbow-room than three 
when packed and salted in the cellar, 

The china-clay diggings look Jike cuts into 
avast unripe cheese. The pits are the cuid- 
vats ; and the women—ressed in loug white 
pinafores, who mampulate, for sixpence a- 
day, the unshaped teacups and saucers, 
long before they are capable of containing 
the refreshing beverage—must surely be 
Opera Nuns, escaped from Robert the Devil, 
and come into the country for the benefit of 
their health. The water which runs from 
the works where the china-clay is prepared, 
looks like streams of milk. If there were 
but plenty of honey—and beehives are 
not rare—the clay district might be truly 
called a land flowing with milk and honey. 
It is wonderful that the proprietors do nét 
cause these milky brooks to discharge them- 
selves and scttle in some large reservoir. 
The particles of alumina held longest in sus- 
pension, being the finest, they would yield 
china-clay of eatra-delicate quality. 

Cornwall has been thickly colonised by 
saints. This couuty alone would furnish a 
numerous celestial hierarchy. When Cata- 
lani, the singer, was shown the handsome 
interior of a Gothic building, whose walls 
were covered with the portraits of mayors 
and aldermen, she inquired, in her simplicity, 
“EF cht sono tutti questi sandi ?”—“ And who 
are all these saints ?”’—Had she taken a lesson 
on the map of Cornwall, she might pertinently 
have asked the same question. Eivery second 
town and village and parish is called “ St.” 
something. Saints here, there, and every- 
where. Multitudes of them are emigrants 
from Treland. They came over in such droves, 
that they seem to have been hard put to it 
at home, and to have been sent to England 
wholesale, with a free passage, provided by 
some holy Board of Guardians to the Pauper 
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Some fne morning, on the Cornish coast, 
there lay a millstone , on 2% sat a saint—say 
St Blarney — giving each othe: a mmacu 
lously good chatacten ‘The millstone proved 
the saitship, the saint proved the buoy- 
ancy of the millstone 
that St Blarney might have crossed the 
Irish Channel sitting on a millstone, und Dr 
Newm in be quietly allowed to believe the 


fact, uf we only be permitted tu suppose a. 
cueith and of canvas. 
above, the stony throne, which wifted blarncy_ 


suffiuency of plank 


over, and Ins fortunes Howhbeit what 
cver the specific gravity of millstones w the 
minth centwy, as compared with the nine 
teenth, down came pans ct holy men upon 
the tin, co} per, fish, md chini iy—antie 
pating no doubt, the Staffordshire mathe t— 
multitu lmous as pik hards 

The morning of my descent from the m ul, 
snd went up the Peniusulr in y uious othe 
conveyrnces, Wis Calmand dry put a dance 
to the right and icft for a few miles showe 1 
that the region wis both a wet and a windy 
cac =Scwrvy grass (umpicssed on cvery boy 8 
memory by early perusal of Cook s Voy vis) 
was growing in the joints cf stone fences on 
thatch and the tops of wills, showin 1tse If 
in positions where 16 never appeus im the 
Eastern counties, owing to the zrecter dry 
ness of the climate Ther, it 14 restriotcd 
to marshes, bogs, and the marzins of sticains 
A lovely viley, whose sides were covered 
with ovks, wis completely tinted with a huc of 
grey from the shaggy leheng which clothed 
then branches They, again were hung about 
with polypody and other furns — w actial 
vegetation which could not exist the:c, unless 
the atmosphere werc a trauspirent sponge 
Were it hotter, there would cling the lovely 
and frag: int cpiphyt i orchids 

People diove along the rovl in primitive 
looking carts—“ built on Mount Ararat, ifter 
the subsidence of the witers’—<culled § Cu 
boards,’ to protect them from the windy, 
showery climate The women wore deep cur- 
tuns at the back of thar bounets, to keep 
the huricanes from sweeping down the bucks 
of their necks Very many of the front doors 
of the houses were enclosed in wooden sentry 
boxes, otherwin, tables, chairs and sofas 
night be whisked round and 10und the 100ms 
in a Cornish whirlwmd The great pains 
taken to thatch haystacks were further 
symptoms of a land of tornadves The thatch 
was tightly bound down by a network of 
“yeed’ ropes, at the end of each of which 
ropes, mostly dangled a large stone, by way of 
tussel The top of the stack was thus pre- 
vented from cruising 10 nnd au, by a rude 
and substantial necklace of geological spcci- 
mens of high interest to a race of miners 

Nay, even the natives fall victims to the 
fury of the winds. It 1s on record, that, “at 
West Looe, September 24th, 1758, the wife 
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Hagiology All tradition declares that mull : 
stanes were the eubstitutes for cheap steamere | 


Heretics will say. 
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of one John Gill, whois a farmer neat ua, 
bemg upon the road from hence to Tar- 
oint, upon a loaded horse, with fruit for 
lymouth-dock market , as she was travel- 


ling upon the clifts by the sc. sule, (for there 


13 no other 10ad,) was overpowered by a 
sudden gust of wind, and forced, together 
with he: horse, over the chift, to the loys of 
both thew lives, as they fell at least two 


hundred feet’ 


But all this catches me no choughs I 
accordingly inquircd about them The answer 
to mc wis a question to somebody else — 

‘ITs, Un le Ned, you’xe one of the 
oldest men hereabouts ‘This gen’l’man seems 
woeody-hearted to birds re there any 
Coimsh daws hergabouts 7” 

“There was one cune out of M1: Pen- 
dobus’s guden, cnc plumy ‘ramy’ day a 
month a,o but he soon got it back again Of 
the wild daws I know no more than 1 duck 
with the sprawls Tle must go to Penzance, 
or St Pauls, or the Gurnards Head, or St 
Ives to hear more wout them ’ 

Jo Penzance T un borne then, bchind a 
pun of flying coursers At Penzance I imd a 
capital supply of fish brought by wonderful 
fishwomen I pciccive iyo quecr surnimes 
over the alcpdocrs, g2 nute built cottages, 
with tall myrths im fiont, pleasant pee 
who can practise true hospitalfty , 1 poultry 
society, as thriving wou cresccnt moon,—and 
no choughs in the flesh, but one or two very 
prettily stuffed 

“It you go to the T nls Ind, you will have 
a chance of sccing some ’” 

© But if there are none there, where am I 
to go then?’ 

That you must mike out when you get 
there 

“On, on, on! This ig Scnnan, and there 
fly two black Jo] ing birds act oss the heath !” 

“Nonscuse! They wont do One i a 
rouk, the other + hvoded crow 

We pass the ian, a substantid and com- 
fortable loohing house kept by Thom ts Foman 
Tt hangs out a signbourd, on the side of 
which, facmgz jou as you go to the sca, 1s 
painted § ‘The Last Inn in Enyland,’ —on 
that facimg you as you come from the xea, 
“The First Inu in England Extrenics are 
thus curiously divided, only by the thickness 
ofasignboud Butin reality it is only the 
second and the penultimate place of enter- 
taimmcnt With 1» true Celtic confusion of 
ideas, the same Mr Toman has, near the 
biink of the cliff, a substantial cottage, which, 
though merely an advanced post of his own 
catablishint nt, for the accommodation of visi- 
tors, he pow accurately styles “ The Land’s 
End Hotel ”——not superb , but “any port in 
a storm "—thus falsifying his own vain 
about the former First and Last 

Up starts a guide, before invisible, from the 
bowels of the eaith Of course I shall go on, 
and descend, and plant my foot upon the moet 
western pout of Great Britain, choughs or 
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no choughs. There is nothing like a near even now by the raging sea, which sometimes 
view, as the old lady said when she mounted breaks quite over it, as at Eddystone. This 
her three-legged stool to have a better sight is the true sublime ; grandeur combined with 
of the eclipse. terror. The wind blows so hard that I feel 
This is « magnificent scene! Granite cliffs as if it might take me up and whirl me about 
dipping sheer into the water, up which there like a dried leaf. Make a few gf farther, 
is no hupe for the shipwrecked sailor to climb, calmly and leisurely ; it strings the nerves. 
unless he had the feet of a fly. Here and There! This is a nice little trap to have 
there, to make bal worse, is an advanced passed—a gap between two rocks, sharp to 
islet or two of rock, about which the sea boils the left, and a steep, smooth, inclined plane 
and roars, und foams and eddies, to shatter shooting into the sea. Captain Crawler, 
the boat that might try hard to reach the since dead, began to slip down here, but 
main Jand, The cormorants sitting there care caught by the elbows on those two rocks ; 
not two sprats about our climbing down to- and, being a powerful man, recovered himself. 
wards them. Rather poetic in name, as in The guide told the tale on returning; he 
look, are those black imimovables,“ The Armed tried to make light of it, though bathed at 
Knight,” and hia minor attendants. So, also, the time in asweat of terror. A little farther, 
of “The Wolf,” which, farther south, howls and there is nothing on either side; it is 
in the wind. If you’ve not a good head, lke tight-:ope dancing. Now, I think this 
better heep where you are, Foolish are the will do; within two feet of a step over, into 
lulies, more foolish are the gentlemen, who the void! 
get half-way down, and then stick fast, and = But there is something more to be seen and 
scream, and wring their hands with fright, done. The upper part of the Land’s End isa 
and dare neither proceed nor return. My natural arch over a tunnel, through which 
companion half-way down the firat slope, pru- the sea flows. Backward a little, to the 
dently crawls up again, backward, on his right, is a block of granite—say, five feet 
hands and fect. At the bottom of this, synare at the top. Mount this in a sitting 
within two or three inches of the edge of aj posture; the reaiile offers his hand if you are 
wall, which will make your flesh creep to! apprehensive ; he down; creep a little for- 
look over it, is a memorable mark in the wad; gt your head fairly over the edge, and 
smooth and slippery turf. A wise cavalier, look! You can see daylight through the 
after dinner, one day, betted that he would cavern from end to end. Wriggle back ; sit 
ride to the Land’s End neat mormng. So,he up; jump down; and the feat is done. The 
mounted, and got thus far. The shuddering Duchess of Northumberland (and many other 
horse turned, and backed. ‘The rider just ladies too) performed this evolution bravely. 
saw the horse’s hind feet going over the brink, — “As for the daws, sir, that you ask about, 
threw himself off in agony, and escaped. The they ’ve gone to Tol peden penwith. Some 
animal perished, and the last print of the one shot (at) them, so they shifted their 
clinging hoof is kept fresh by the guides. quarters. Our daw is a good bird ; not shy, 
What an act of horsemanship to witness! and no thief, and does not go in at windows 
This happened not many years ago, though and steal ribbons and things, like the little 
the biped performer is since dead, daw with black legs and bill) We take them 
Not far off, is another curiosity. The from the nest, bring them up on bread and 
Land's End-itcs have a childish propensity to milk till they are three months old, and then 
call time-worn rocks after things to which turn them off to shift for themselves. They 
they bear the slightest possible resemblance. will come when we call them, take food from 
Ossianic names are here in character; but the hand, und suffer themselves to be caught 
* Dr. Johnson’s Head” is too bad. Worst of again. You may see some if you go to the 
all is “Dr. Syntax,” whereon some grey Logan” (pronounced, Loggan) “ Kock.” 
lichen at the back is supposed to represent “I should like to see the famous rocking 
the wig. The ae complained that a stone as well as the daws; but an ‘Eating 
gentleman charged him with making this and Legging House, like that in Calais 
rude effigy. Poor town gentleman, inexpe- market-place, would be more the thing just 
rienced in Nature's freaks! “Sir,” said the now.” 
guide, grieved at the slander, “how should “We shall get back nicely to dinner, sir,” 
make Dr. Syntax, when I have never seen said Andrew. “I'll put the horses to, and 
his drawing 1” perhaps, sir, youll be more lucky to daws 
The next stage is a chaotic henp of hoary another afternoon.” 
blocks of granite, through which threads a I have not got the Choughs ye. I am 
narrow path. To the right and to the left is persevering, though. 
Se destruction. As sailors say, one 
and-hold, when you can have it, is worth two gn me 22nd of March wil be published, neatly bound in Cloth, 
foot-holds. Best of all is a goat-like presence Price 5s. 6d., 
of rind in such places; 1t narrows more 
and more. Stand still: look around! Yonder, THE FOURTH VOLUME 
a mile from the shore, are the Longships rocks, or 
with their bright white lighthouse, threatened HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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WHAT CHRISTMAS IS, AS WE 
GROW OLDER. 


TIME was, with most of us, when Christmas 
Day encircling all our limited world like a 
magic ring, left nothing out for us to miss 
or seck ; bound together all our home enjoy- 
ments, affections, and hopes ; grouped every 
thing and every one around the Christmas 
fire; and made the little picture shining in 
our bright young eyes, complete. 

Time came, perhaps, all so svon! when our 
thoughts overleaped that narrow boundary | 
when there was some one (very dear, we 
thought then, very beautiful, and absolutely 
perfect) wanting to the fulness of our happi- 
ness; when we were wanting too (or we 
thought sv, which did just as well) at the 
Christmas hearth by which that some onc sat ; 
and when we intertwined with every wreath 
and garland of our life that some one’s name. 

That was the time for the bright visionary 
Christmases which have long arisen from us 
to shew faintly, after summer rain, in the 
palest edges of the rainbow! That was the 
time for the beatified enjoymept of the things 
that were to be, and never were, and yet the 
things that were so rea] in our resolute hope 
that it would be hard to say, now, what 
realities achieved since, have been stronger ! 

What! Did that Christmasnever really come 
when we and the priceless pearl who was our 
young choice were received, after the happiest 
of totally impossible marriages, by the two 
united families previously at daggers-drawn on 
our account ? en brothers and sisters in law 
who had always been rather cool to us before 
our relationship was effected, perfectly doted on 
ue,and when fathers and mothers overwhelmed 
us with unlimited incomes? Was that Christ- 
mas dinner never really eaten, after which we 
arose, and generously and eloquently rendered 
honor to our late rival, present in the company, 
then and there exchanging friendship and: 
Co and founding an attachment, not. 
to be surpassed in Greek or Roman story, 
which subsisted until death} Has that same. 
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ristmas Bowl . 


ceased to care for that same pricc- 
less pearl, and married for money, and become 
usurious? Above all, do we veal know, now, 
that we should probably have been miserable 
if we had won and worn the pearl, and that 
we are better without her ? 

That Christmas when we had recently 
achieved so much fame; when we had been 
carried in triumph somewhere, for doing 
something great and good ; when we had won 
an honored and ennobled name, and arrived 
and were received at home in a shower of 
tears of joy ; is it possible that that Christmas 
has not come yet ? 

And is our life here, at the best, so con- 
stituted that, pausing as we advance at such 
a noticeable mile-stone in the track as this 
great birthday, we look back on the things 
that never were, as naturally and full as 
gravely as on the things that have been and 
are gone, or have been and still are? If it be 
so, and so it seems to be, must we come to 
the conclusion, that life is little better than a 
dream, and little worth the loves and strivings 
that we crowd into it ? 

No! Far be such miscalled philosophy from , 
us, dear Reader, on Christmas Day! Nearer 
and closer to our hearts be the Christmas 
spirit, which is the spirit of active usefulness, 

rseverance, cheerful discharge of duty, 

indness, und forbearance! It is in the last 
virtues especially, that we are, or should be, 
strengthened by the unaccomplished visions 
of our youth ; for, who shall say that iit are 
not our teachers to deal gently even with the 
impalpable nothings of the earth ! 
herefore, as we grow older, let us be more 
thankful that the circle of our Christmas 
associations and of the lessons that they 
bring, expands! Let us welcome every one 
of them, and summon them to take their places 
by the Christmas hearth. 

Welcome, old aspirations, glittering crea- 
tures of an ardent rag ey your shelter 
underneath the holly! We know you, and 
have not dutlived you yet. Welcome, old 
projects and old loves, however fleeting, to your 


rival one 
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nooks aniong the wteadier lights that burn 
aroun us. Welcome, all that was ever real 
to our hearts; and for the carnestness that 
made you real, thanks to Heaven! Do we 
build no Christmas castles in the clouds now 4 
Tet our thoughts, fintiering like butterflies 
among these flowers of children, bear witness ! 
Before this boy, there stretches out a Future 
brighter than we ever looked on in our ol 

romantic time, but bright with bonor and 
with truth. Around this little head on 
which the sunuy curls lie heaped, the gracep 
sport, as pieitilvy, as airily, as when there 
was no acythe within the reach of Time to 
shear away the curls of our first-love. wen 
another girl's faco near it—placider but 
smiling bright—a quiet and contented little 
face, we see Home fairly written. Shining 
from the word, as rays shine from a atar, 
we see how, when our graves are old, other 
hopes than ours are young, other hearts 
than ours are moved ; how other ways are 
smoothed ; how other happiness blooms, 
ai eng and decaya—no, not decays, for 
other homes and other bands of children, 
not yet in being nor for ages yet to he, arise, 
and bloom and ripen to the end of all ! 

Welcome,everything! Welcome, alike what 
has been, and what never was, and what we 
hope may be, to your shelter underneath the 
holly, to your places round the Chmstmas 
fire, where what is sits open-hearted! In 
yonder shadow, do we see obtruding furtively 
upon the blaze, an enemy’s face? By Christ 
mas Day we do forgive him! If the mjury he 
has done us may admit of such companion- 
ship, let him come here and take his place. If 
otherwise, unhappily, let him go hence, as- 
sured that we will never injure nor accuse hin. 

On this day, we shut out Nothing ! 

“Pause,” says a low voice. “ Nothing? 
Think !” 

“On Christmas Day, we will shut out from 
our fireside, Nothing.” 

“Not the shadow of a vast City where the 
withered leaves are lying deep ?” the voice re- 
plies. “Not the shadow that darkens the whole 
globe? Not theshadow of the City of the Dead }” 

Not even that. Of all days in the year, we 
will turn our facea towards that City upon 
Christmas Day, aud from its silent hosts bring 
those we loved, among us. City of the Dead, 
in the blessed name where we are gathered 
t er at this time, and in the Presence that 
ig Bere among us according to the promise, 
we will reccive, and not dismiss, thy people 
who are dear to us! 

Yes, We can look upon these children 
angels that alight, rg a so beautifally, 

sr Ag Soom ren by the fire, and can 
bear to think how they departed from us. 
Entertaining angels unawares, as the Patri- 
archa did, the playful children are unconscious 
of pagel bg but we can see them—can 
see & arm around one favorite neck, 
aa if there were a tempting of that child 


*ewey, Amoug the celestial figures there is 
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one, & poor misshapen boy on earth, of 
a glorious beauty now, of whom bis dying 
mother said it grieved her much to leave him 
here, alane, for so many years as it was likely 
would elapse before he came to her—bein 
such a little child. But he went quickly, an 
was laid upon her breast, and in her hand she 
leads him. 

There was a gallant boy, who fell, far 
away, upon a burning sand beneath a burning 
sun, and said, “Tell them at home, with my 
last love, how much I could have wished to 
kiss them once, but that I died contented and 
had done my duty!” Or there was another, 
over whom they read the words, “ Theretore 
we commit his body to the deep!” and so con- 
signed him to the lonely ocean and sailed on. 
Or there was another who lay down to his 
rest in the dark shadow of great forests, and, 
on earth, awoke no more. O shall they not, 
from sand and sea and forest, be brought 
home at such a time ! 

There was a dear girl—almost a woman— 
never to be one—who made a mourning 
Christmas in a house of joy, and went her 
trackless way to the silent City. Do we re- 
collect her, worn out, faintly whispering what 
could not be heard, and falling into that last 
sleep for weariness? O look upon her now ! 
O look upon her beauty, her seremty, her 
changeless vouth, her happiness! The daughter 
of Jairus was recalled to life, to die; but she, 
wnore blest, has heard the same voice, saying 
unto her, “ Arise for ever!” 

We had a friend who was our friend from 
early days, with whom we often pictured the 
changes that were to come upon our lives, 
and merrily imagined how we would speak, 
and walk, and think, and talk, when we came 
to be old. His destined habitation in the City 
of the Dead recerved him in his prme. Shall 
he be shnt out from our Christmas remem- 
brance ? Would his love have so excluded us ? 
Lost friend, lost child, Jost parent, sister 
brother, husband, wife, we will not so discard 
you! You shall hold your cherished places in 
our Christmas hearts, and by our Christmas 
fires; and in the season of immortal hope, 
and on the birthday of immortal mercy, we 
will shut out Nothing ! 

The winter sun goes down over town and 
village; on the sea it makes a rosy path, 
as if the Sacred tread were fresh upon the 
water. A few more moments, and it sinks, 
and night comes on, and lights begin to 
sparkle in the prospect. On the hill-side b 
yond the shapelessly-diffused town, and in 
the quiet keeping of the trees that gird the 


s 


bray ee are cut In stone, 
in common flowers, ing in grAas, 
sruarser with low} ramables sronnd many 
a mound of earth. town aud village, there 
are doors and windows closed against the 
weather, there are flaming legs high, 
there are joyful facea, there is healthy music 
of voices, Be all eneas and harm ex- 
cluded from the temples of the Household 
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Gods, bu 
with tender encouragement ! 
the time and all its comforting and peaceful 
reagsurances; and of the history that re- 
united even upon earth the living and the 
dead ; and of the broad beneficence and good- 
ness that too many men have tried to tear to 
narrow shreds, 


WHAT CHRISTMAS IS TO A BUNCH 
OF PEOPLE. 


Tue Farner or A Famity rubs his hands 
with a genial smile when Christmas comes ; 
and yet he now and then raises one finger to 
the calculating “organ” of his cranium with 
rather a thoughtful air, suggestive of certain 
bills and taxes, which he is resolved shall not 
weigh upon his mind. Why should they ? 
He will get through his Christmas bills some- 
how or other, as he has done before. He has 
no doubt of being able to muster the money 
to “article” his eldest son to a highly respect- 
able solicitor; he has already lad up a small 
portion for his eldest daughter, and makes 
pretty sure of doing as much for the others by 
the time they are old enough to be married. 
He has a good business ; his wife is a clever 
manager; they live happily together; the 
holly-berries smile at him with the well- 
remembered sparkle of early days; he there- 
fore determines to enjoy the merry season as 
of old. What if he does pee half-a-dozen more 
grey hairs displaying themselves, as though to 
remind him that another year has passed, and 
a certain line or two in his face does look a 
trifle deeper than when he had last observed 
it? What have such small matters to do 
with the real age of a man? A man is as 
old as he feels, and no more. The facet is, 
the Father of a Family is as young as he was 
twenty years ago; so he gives his hair an 
additional and rather flourishing touch with a 
comb, puts on a new waistcoat, rushes the 
collar of his coat, and, looking down with 
complacency on his boots as he sets his hat 
lightly upon his head, sallies out upon the land- 
ing-place, and shouts a jaunty inquiry as to 
when his wife and daughter will be ready to 

o to church. The boys are gone on before. 

eanwhile he stands thrumming a pleased, 
but impatient, tattoo with his fingers upon the 
banisters, and inbaling every now and then a 
savoury whiff of sweet herbs rising up from 
the kitchen. 


Tar Morusr oy a Faanzy has a world of sliding and snow-ba 


anxious thoughts about her. She likes Christ- 
mas; it is, no doubt, a pleasant time; there 
are many sweet memories and hopes attend- 
ing it, and altogether it must be considered as 
happy : but the butcher's bill, she knows, must 
be beary tte baker’s too—and as for the 
Bartle she is almost afraid to think of it. 

ides this, there is a new dress-maker’s bill, 
whieh whe has not yet told Mr. Broadback 
about, But how was all this to be avoided ? 
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be those remembrances admitted As to herself, she could not do with less, nor 
They are of her eldest daughter, especially on the eve 


of her marriage—a happy marriage she most 
devoutly hopes it willbe. Then there are the 
growing girls, all of whose dresses have got 
so abockingly short, that she could almost 
wish the follies of Bloomernsm had heen 
softened and translated, and entered England 
under another character—as a Persian, 
Turkish, or Polish ladies’ “fashions,” just 
imported trom Paris—so that something 
economically elegant might have gradually 
been introduced, inch by inch, as it were, to 
the great saving of the Mothers of large families 
of daughters. As for the bonnet-maker, she 
must wait. It is unknown what sums have been 

aid that bonnet-maker in the course of the 

t six years, Perhaps it would he best not to 
think any more of these matters just at present. 
At any rate, Mr. Broadback shall have a good 
Christmas dinner ; she will take care of that ; 
and all their relations and friends who are 
invited shall be made as happy as possible. 

Tux Expsst Son has a mixed feeling 
about Christmas. He has no very romantic 
impressions of the study of the Law ; but he 
wishes to begin life, and to take the first step 
towards makiny his way in the world ; and as 
he is to be articled to Mr. Benjamin Shee 
skin curly in January, he looks upon the 
intermediate time rather impatiently. At 
least he would do so, but that his cousin Ellen 
is to dine with them on Christmas-day, and 
stay on a visit for a week afterwards, during 
which there will be round games and forfeits, 
and he will “go partners” with his cousin, 
and dance with her, and show her all his law- 
booky, and decoy her under the mistletoe- 
bough ; and so he expects to pass a very 
merry time before he goes to the office of Mr. 
Sheepskin. 

What Christmasisto THe ELpEst aphids 
we may pretty well infer from the increase 
brightness in her eyes, the frequent blush that 
suffuses her suft cheeks, the occasional pensive 
air suddenly awakening up with a smile, the 
tender sigh, and the additional pains she takes 
with her beautiful hair, which is never out of 
order, and yet she thinks it continually needs 
to be brushed and smoothed, and set to rights, 
To her, Christmas evidently comes with a wed- 
ding-ring concealed in a wreath of evergreen. 

Besides the eldest son, there are “ru Boys ;” 
and these rollicking young chaps are home 
for the holidays; and Christmas to them is 
(weather pare) an endless succession of 

ls, and hoops, and going 
on the ice; and plum-puddings, and mince-pies, 
and games at blind-man’s-buff, and other romps 
in the evening, with beep deine after supper. 

TotuE YouncEst Cu1Lp—alittle bright-eyed 
fairy of five years old, m a white and sky- 
blue froek, purple sash, and red shoes-— 
Christmas is a season of romance. It is a 
whirl of shining hours, in which there are 
new toys of myaterious beauty, and : 
and kisyes, and cakes of all sorts, and sweef- 
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meate, and wonderful things made of painted anything)—and light bundles of dry herbs 
sugar, and all the creatures of the earth, with | hanging from nails, and small baskets attached 
Noah's Ark in the middle, and brothers and‘ to hooks, and half a German sausage, besides 
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sisters, and playmates, the cldest of whom is: 
not yet “gone eight”—spoken of, like a little. 
clock '—~and Mamma in « new dress, shinin 
with bracelets, and a chain and things; an 


dear Auntie with a busy face making some~' po 


thing nice to eat, and loud shouting and: 
crowding round a Christmas tree, all of green 
and gold, with lights; and glittering presents 


three Bath chaps s by short stri 
from nails on the edge of the top shelf ; while, 


ranged along the shelves, the Child sees a 
beautiful array of white jam-pots and preserve 


ts, and brown pickle Jars, and wide-necked 
glass bottles full of deep-coloured cherries, and 


“preserved gooseherries, plums, apricots, and 


other fruits—with honey-jars, and tamarind- 


of priceless value dangling from every twig, jars;and beneath each shelf, arange of drawers 


and hidden in deep green recesses of the 
boughs. This is the true Fairy-land we have 
all read 80 much about ! 

But tar Maipen Acnt, she who so con- 
tinually sits on one side, out of the way, or in 
the quiet shade of a corner—she who is so 
continually forgotten, except when some kind 
assistance is needed—shall we, too, forget her ? 
Far from it. We well know what Christmas 
is to her, All her life is devoted to amiable 
disinterested acts of practical aid to all in the 
house who need it ; and the period of Christ-. 
mas, to her, is the summing up of a year’s 
account of sympathies and kindly offices, of 


with brass handles, labelled outside with the 
names of all the nicest, and some of the most 
mysterious, things, in the eatable world. 
What this period of the year is to THE 
GARDENER, we may easily guess, from great 
arms-full of mistletoe boughs, of holly-boughs 
thick with berries, and of branches of laurel 
which he is continually carrying into the 
house, or going with as a present to neigh- 
bouring houses. And now, see him coming 


along with a bending back, mere an entire 
fir-tree, which gracefully nods its head as he 


‘slowly trudges along, and shakes and rustles 


all its dry brown cones, as if in dumb anti- 


which she herself takes no note beyond the tcipation of the peals of bells that will shortly 


moment, and which have no place in her: 
memory except to cause a sigh of regret, 
when any gentle service has not effected all 
the good she intended. 

What Christmas is to tun oLp Hovse- 
KEEPER of a substantial family, more wealthy 
than the one just described, we must all sec 
at once 10 bea very serious business indeed ;— 
complicated, and full of grave cares, packages 
of hope, close-covered preparations, and spicy 
responsibilities. There she stands, with her 


be rung! This fir is for the Christmas Tree— 
the green and simple foundation and super- 
structure, which is shortly destined to sustain 


‘so much brightness and romance, so many 


glittering presents, and to be the medium ot 
so many sweet feelings, joyous hopes, and 
tender sense of childhood—in present bright 
visions around us, and in tender recollections 
of the past. 

As for THE Nurse, there can be no doubt 
but Christmas is a very anxious time for her. 


tortoise-shell spectacles, and a great bunch of She expects so many of the young folks will 
keys dangling over her white apron! No make themselves very ill with all this quantity 
minister of State thinks more of herself. of plum-pudding, and plum-cake, and mince- 
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(Heaven forgive us !—himself) than this old. 
lady does. Her “linen closet” is a model of 
neatness and order ; her “china closet” is set. 
out with the ulmost precision, and not without 
an cye to effect in the prominent display on 
the highest shelves of the choice old china-. 
bowls, basins, tea-cups, saucers, and an im- 
mensely ancient tea-pot of the ugliest shape 
imaginable, and covered with very ugly faded 
gegen , of great value. But most of all is 

er pride and importance in the house, and in 
her own self-esteem, displayed when she un- 
Jocks and opens the door of her “store-room.” 
No one must enter but the Housekeeper her- 
self. You may stand outside, and lean round 
the sides of the open door, and peep in—but 
no more. There, you see large tea-canisters 
of different sizes—and coffee-canistere—and 
dark slate-blue paper d polished 
wooden spice-boxes, tall, and round, and un- 
screwing in several places—~and boxes of 
raising, and a fig-drum, and many packets of 
different sizes, with . large white agra a 
sugar ing in the midst--(we think the 
x set Chibiof this family must be al- 
come in, and look ahout, but not touch 


pies. However, she consoles herself, on the 
whole, for any extra trouble she may have in 
pouring out, or mixing and stirring wine- 
glasses of physic, and trying to conceal 
powders in honey or red-currant jelly (and 
then getting them down /) by the proud 
recollection that she had the lady of the house 
in her arms when a child; and this conscious- 
ness makes her feel of the highest import- 
ance in the family. 

But tHE Docror—the medical attendant ot 
the family—there are no mixed feelings or 
misgivings in his mind. He hears of all the 
td le aici the nice things—and shakes 

is head gravely at the lady of the house ; but 
the instant he is outside the door, he hurries 
homeward, rubbing his knuckles. He knows! 

The black coat of rox Vroar has a richer 
and more prominent tone of black, as he walks 
across the broad snow of: his seven-acre field, 
towards the stile that leads into the lane that 
runs to the vestry-deor of the church. The 
snow-covered hedges, with frosted twigs at top, 
nod and glisten to him as he moves brisk 
onward, pointing his Church-and-stately 
toe along the narrow path, beside the deep 
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cart rut, with its rough and jagged i1dges 
Christmas to lim 1s a serus of dimnera, 
and “ offerings, and good things, and comphi- 
ments, and wedding fees, and buzial tees, 
and christening fees, and chatity sermons, 
exhorting the rich to remember the poor, 
and exhorting the poo: to be meek and 
contented, aud trust to Providence Mean 
time, THE CURATE goes to tia parties and 
has . great deal to do m the detals of Church 
business alfairs, as the vestries are often 
very troublesome, and has much to do in 
visiting the sich, and admiumsterums religious 
consulation, wd riding on horseback to do 
doubleuuty ~mozningservice,here— fternoon, 
there—evenins service, here warm or some 
where else Lhis is the onc inary, rezular, 
haid working, useful Curate , but it he be o 
Bpiuce youn, Puseyite Cur atc, in v black silk 
Sacerdotal dicss-waistcoat, with a nu2row, 
stiff white neck lie, ind a black superfine 
frock coat, cut to the quickh—then he very 
often rivils the View im Ins diner parties 
and civuslumthe zo by in cvenin,z p urties, 
where he clean carries off most of the young 
ladies tn a little m tense talk of divine things, 
in one comer of the room 

It Chistmas be agieat fact to mH Br anis 
the Bea lle seeins a greater fret t» Chinstmas 
New broad cloth- new scarlet and . ld—new 
gold laced co led hat, of oll Lord Moyer 
fashion—new jrold headed cme—n> wender 
that all the little ch uity boys eye his inflated 
presence with additional wel N»> wonder 
that if 19 inflated for he 3s ywollen with 
the substintiiul comforts derivel trom all 
the great kitchens in the noshlourhood 
Thore as vo rowted ox in bis mind He 
can never for.et the yen when once wa 
routed whole upon the sec, and /  picsent 
and allowed to take his turn with the basting 
ladle It was the epic cvent of his lite 

‘The Berdle is ccnerally able to flown 
the chuity boys int> awe and silence 
assisting the sul frown, evely now and 
then with «2 few cats of a Jon, yellow 
twining cine dur, service wheareby amidst 
the sonurovs tones of the preacher, there often 
breaks out a squedimg ery trom the hollow 
and remote aisles, or distant r0ws of he ws m 
the organ loft to the gieat imjury of the 
eloquence of the pastur, and the  tavity of 
the yumor portion of his congreg won 

But though this parish Lerroi of the Poor 
has portcntous frowns fur most of those under 
his dominion, he knows how to puitronise 
with ao smule, and lis 1ubicund beans, at 
all seasons of festival, and more especially 
at Chiistmas, fall encouragingly upon all the 
cooks of the best houses round about Pea 
haps, upon the chief Bell ringer—perhaps, 
we may say, upon ald the bell ringers—and 
now and then upon the Sexton, with whom 
he does a little private business, in the way 
of gratuities from mourning 1elatives who 
come to visit graves But as fo. the Pew- 
opener, envy of her gains at Christmas, and 
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her obduracy in concealing then extent 
renders him a foe to her existence, an 
haughtily unconscious ot her presence as often 
as he can affect not to see her ‘Ihere w 
once upon @ time, a good Beadle, who marrie 
a Pew opener—but it was a long while ago— 
so long, that 1t 1s thought to have been im the 
good old—&e 

Christmas 1s not what 1t was to the Post- 
MAN Thc Government has intufered sadly 
with his collection of “boxes” from house to 
house , so that now he only receives gratefully 
v sinlling, here and there, mm strects where 
formeily be had but to wmnounce, after a loud 
doubk 1ap, that “the Postman has called fo1 
his Christmas box!” and down came the 
shilling almost aw + lawful right He looks 
milincholy as he sits on the bench outside a 
country public house , and when the Landlord 
inquires the causc, he hints at the altered 
tuncs But he does not get much sympathy 
in this quarter, for 1B Pupuican fcels that 
the alter ation 1s considerably in lus tavour 
He has had a n¢w beer michine for his hai, 
ill be watiful with ilaid brass and ivory , he has 
ulded a wing to his housc, and he tecls a proud 
consc1usness that, if all his town rclations 
live in ‘palaces, he 18 quite as important to 
the summers his subjcets m the country 

lo the Gartri vROvER this 13 a season of 
uduous business by diy ind by night, urging 
his tatigued and often refractory be wts along 
the dark roads, and when they cnter among 
the many hshts and glace of London, as they 
sometimes dv in the evening, whit Christmas 
1s to the poor citile, w well is the men, may 
be conjecttrcd, ond ull things cons: lered, one 
my futly say the oxen have the worst of it 
bit SHriaeRD who 1s driving 1 flock of shee 
to the Christmas market, seldom sces much 
vinuscment by the wry events with him are 
rare, but the journey of the Pia provirrs up 
totownisalwiys . chequered ’ history One 
pis or another as sure to be of am orginal 
turn of mind, ind scveral are sure to follow 
hig example tor 2] te while, and then branch 
off into a linc of conduct suited exclusively to 
their own individuality unde «ut wheels, 
dodzmg 1.und pumps, lnding noses behind 
free trunks inthe country, and behind theatu- 
cal buards in the front of town shops , rushing 
into hcd.cs and round hiystachs as the drove 
moves upwillingly sons lincs and roads, and 
into wine cellars, aud 10und lamp posts, and 
up “all manner cf streets” im London ‘THE 
Lurkzy Drovst has slyo a very busy tunc of it 
just pow, and the GuosE DRovri fax more 
Lhe greater difficulty attending the flocks of 
geese 18 nut because they are so much moze 
numerous than the turkcys, as on account of 
the perverse, irritabl«, and stupid conditions 
of mind which alternate with the goose It 
is to be remembered that the warlike turkey- 
cock (go aptly called in Scotland the bubbly gock) 
and the mature fierce-necked, wing-threaten- 
ing, universally assaulting gander, being pre- 
served by their toughness, are not present in 


6 
these feative processiona We syprak only ef 
the young and middie aged turkey and goose , 
but while we give the degre: of difficulty in 
their safe conduct very much to the side of 
the latter, we are almost disposed to agrec 
with the emment poet who has sung its 
praises in another sense finely combining with 
that praise a kind of hint at a moral justifs 
eation for ite death 


“Of all th f wis that stock the farm, 
Th C sc must be praferred 
Thae ws much of nutrincnt 
In that wo oak smmded bud 


Christmas to tHe BurcHrr is nothing less 
than a bazaar of fme mcat, displayed with all 
the elegancies (they are not numcrous) of 
which hus craft is susceptibh, With + amil 
mg countenance and ruddy check he walks 
backwards and forwards, through his shop 
all hung 
* grass ”—the gleaming across them 
by day, and the gas shining at mght upon 
the polished surfaces, ind delic ite white 
fat, and sparkling anndst the branches of 
holly, stuck about in all directions He ver 
much approyv sof the vizorous wity in which 
oue of lus men continues to bawl m a sharp 
‘tape tone “now then t buy! t buy!’ when 
the most unhkely people, or when no people 
at all, are passing 
and bustk 

Tar Baker stands umidst his w ils of lonves 
built up shelf upon shclt,—with other shelves 
packed clos: with quartorn and half quartcrn 
pape: bays of flour —and he glances from the 
tupmost tict down to the flour whitened trap 
doot yn one comma of his shop floor, where 
from appears an ascending tray, heaped up 
with long Lrench rolls, cottage caves, twists, 
rusks and hot spiced gingerbread nuts ‘This 
loaded thay conlinucs to re upon a mans 
head, which ws gradually followed by his body, 
and the whole structue approaching the 
counter us speedily unloaded In less than 
half an hou, all that was thus biought trom 
below has disappemed, the walls of loaves 
have dnumished in gicat zaps, more loaves 
come smoking in, to supply thar plices, and 
more trays of rolls, twists, gingerbread uuts 
and tancy bread, wath piles of biscuits, ascend 
through the trap-door ‘Lhe Jmker his a 
mice-lu king daughter (as most Wakers in 
Ragland have), and she now comcs m 
amiling, and displaying 1 20w ot pearly teeth, 
and assieta in tuking money ‘They both agrec 
that although summer has its advantages, 
there is 10 time of the year ao pleasant as 
Ohbristmas 

‘Lue Grocer is one of the most flourishing 
men in all the world at this season His 
shop 18 a small and over-erowded «epitome of 
the produce of the Exst He m evidently in 
eonstant correspondence with China, has the 
most “firendly relations” m: India, is on 
familar terms with the Spice Islands, has 
confidential frends in Egypt, Barbary, and 


4 all looks hhe business 
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with choice specimens cf last yours! 
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amen sales 


‘on “Candy’s shore,” while, as to Jamaica, 


and other West India Islands, he has a bax, 
a cask, 01 a case, by every post, to aay nothin 

of Arabia, Frauce, Gicece, Spain, Italy, and, 
iu fine, all the tiading ports of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea To the Grocer we may fanly say 
that Christmas 1s a general shaking by the 
hand, with fingers extremcly sticky of foreign 
relations and agents in every country, whence 
something good to eat in the shape of dried 
fruits, spices, teas coffees, sugars, preserves 
and spndinienia: are poasible to be procured 
If he his a newly arrived Chinese picture, 
inlaid caddy monster idol, or ter pot, now 18 
huis tume to make a fcature of 1t 1m his window! 

Tur GRrFEN GROCFR 1s a genuine Enghsh 
man, he cannot boast of the foreign com- 
modities of the tea and-sugar mountebank 
over the way [He bas no wish todoit He 
deals entirely in home produce All that he 
sells, is the nitui al result of the cultivation 
cf the soil of lis native country from celery, 
leetioot, sca khule, and cabbige sprouts to 
Jerusalem aitichches and sage and omons 
All of Ln hsh growth! He could very easil 
hollow out a turmp, cut eyes, noc, and mout 
init, stich 1» lit of candle inside, and then 
set it up for 1‘ show all among the endive 
and paisley in the middle of his window on 
Chnstmis Eve , but he scorns all such at- 
tempts to ittract public attention It may be 
very well for the Grocer over the way, but 
that sort of thing wont do for a man who 
deals im natural grecns ! 

Christmas to 111 Pasrrycook, 1s the scason 
when the human nund, if well regul ited, w 
chnefly occupied m the contemplation of minee- 
pies Alxoine ating them, and decidedly 1 pay- 
ing for them But a very large consumption 
of bohday plum cakcs 1s not the less expected 
by the patriotic pastrycook There w another 
yet zieater event in lis mind, though lie does 
not bre ik ground with this till after (jiristmas 
Day, and that i, the advance of Tweltth 
Night Wal therefore, he eapects the public 
to he solely occumed with mince pics and 
othe: stasonable matters, he 1s secretly at 
work in the production of a full set (we forget 
how many he told us made a eet) of the 
richest und most eliborately deccrated and 
‘dramatised Iwellth Cikes which the juve- 
nile world of England has evc1 jet beheld 
‘The man s halt crazy he wife sys he gets 
no sleep with thinking of his cakes The other 
night te started up m bed and cried out 
“Sugar frost and whitening!’ till lus mght- 
cap stood on end =Though why on carth—as 
the good lady remarked, on second thoughts, 
“he should talk of whitening, she couldn't 
form the remotest idea m hfe!” 

No doubt Christmas 18 the season whieh 
calls forth the most unmitigated hatred of 

achers m the breast of the 03 1otie 

OULTERER He says they are pests of society, 
and the wickedes} men going There w no 
excuse fo: stiong felluwa ing an idle hfe, 
as most of the poachers do Jt is worse than 
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idle , he calls s¢ thievish and: villanous, He gill mankind, and she retures to reat, after a 
would be the last man im all England to! small glass of co. dial, at peace with herself and 


encourage such doings 
would show them no mercy Every man- 
jack of them that could be caught, he would , 
rend for two or three days to hard work on’ 
Pnmiose Hill After this they would be 
comme bi tter and wiser men, more industrious, 
more cautious, not so full of talk m beer- 
houses , more punctual and reliable, alto- 
gether ino.e useful members of society But 
as foi lis show ot hares and other game, this 
Christmas, he will warrant every one, as hav- 
img been honestly come by, and duly paid tor, 
and nut too “hiph” for ummediate eating 
What o capital show he mikes this year! One 
hunired and twenty long lize (as he fumiiarly 
calls the hues), three hundred rablits, hity 
brace uf pheasants, minety brace of ‘ birds,” 
twenty brace of woodcocks, thirty biace of 
snipe, a hundred and fitty brace of pigcons, 
two hundred turkeys, three hundiid guese, 
with wild ducks, tume ducks, and barn door 
fowls umumerabk' The mside of hus shop 
18 full in every corner, from countless hooks, 
hans 10ws of turkeys by the necks, and long 
double chains of sausages and 10Ms of ducks, 
and rows of fowls, all danzhng by the necks 
too, and in full feather, while his shelves 
prest ut compact arrays of fowls plucked and 
trussed, and powdered, and blown up im the 
breast with a blow pipe then livers and 
gie7 ards tucked ne itly, lake opera hals, under 
theu pmions Rows of them, iso, lke small 
batteries, front the street ‘Lhe outside of his 
house, cven up to the second floor window 25 
hung with hares, rabbits, pheasants, wild- 
ducks, turkeys, and partiidges 

But, uf C hristinas is a scason of pre itness to 
sole, of hilarity to many, of por lance to all 
it.19 pre-eminently a seaysun of cqual anxity 
and splenlour to raz Cook Her lon, kit 
chen rauze 13 a perfect bontue, from morning 
tomght, while the various bight utensils 
which aze placed upon the chuuney piece and 
ou the walls at both sides of it, are protuscly 
interspersed with twigs and boughs of holly 
“ Now, do get oul of my way, all of you '— 
dont you see how much I have got un my 
nund with this Cumstmas dinner! Where s 
Jane /—Jan Stokes'—oh, the plague of 
kitchen muds! they’re always out of the 
way at the moment thcy’re most wanted 
Bar bara, are the vegetables washed?” “ Not 
yet, Cook!” It °*s always “not yet” with 
them scullery-girls! Oh, how the Cook wishes 
there were no need for any help from any 
soul alive, 1f 80 be as she could but do ever y- 
thing herself, which 1s that is where it 18 and 
all about it! But the Chitmstmas dinner don’t 
get spoiled, by no means—everything turns 
out excellently, and compliments, hke full- 
blown cabbage 10ses, are showered upon Cook 
from the visitors of the hosprtable board They 
are biought to her, as she sita wiping her fore- 
head, and all her face and throat, un a cool and 
remote corner. Her heart expands , she loves 


On the contrary, he: all the world. 


AN [DYL FOR CHRISTMAS 
IN-DOORS 


‘The houses were decked with «vergreens in December 
that the Sylvan Spirits might repan t them, and remain 
unnippe t with frost and cold winds, unul a milder season 
hal ienewel the tuhage of their abodes Branp's 
fy elar dnt putters 


bunt —4 rom ]y tedtzht on Christmas Aue the fire 
lorm gith a al py rel Branches of H Uy laurel 
aid M stletoa hanging on thawalla A Sylvandy iritartiing 
snatch plant 


SPIRIT OF THER HOLLY, 


]HE 1cy streains are bluck and slow, 
Jhe wy wind goes sighing, sighing , 
And fm around, and deep below, 

The great broud, blank, unfeatued snow 
On the idle earth 19 lying, 

And the birds in the eit are dymg 

Tust now, ae the day beams ficd, 

Out of doors T thragt my bead 

And saw the livid westem light 

Shimk up like an cye be witch d, 

At the staring of the Naght 

‘Lhe bare tranches witthed and twiteh d, 
And the holly bushes old 

Chatter d among themacives for cold, 
Anl saaped thea leaves gaimst one anothei, 
And n stled Clase, Ike Chola with mother 
Ay, not all the globy fire 

Of their berms semi t hot, 

Which the mortals all admuirc, 

C ould thea bodies warm an yot 

They look d licavy aud sud, God wot! 
Che nested buds sat close together, 
Planing of the mownfal weather , 

And the tough and tangled hedges, 

Near and distant, mark d the track 

Ot the roadway, and the edgcs 

Of the belds, with limes of black 

Soon I skipp d, all slaverng, back 

If: b neath the sheltering eaves 

Oi the ccaling, dry and warm, 

An luke bicath of Summer, weaves 

lu between my glossy leaves, 

Doing Inc no bam 

And th Canimiwas epint benign 
Sparkles in any heart like wine 


SPIRIT OL THL LAURCL 


Gone 18 the Summer s warinth and hght ,° 
Gone are the mich, red Autuinn days, 
And Winter old, an 1] Wantcr white, 
Sits moodily in tle open ways 

Like a gr at duinb inarble statue, 
Bide th he upon the wold, 

And lus grey eyes, staring at you, 
Make you also dumb with cold 

And the woods giow lean and swaith 
In the vexings of the North, 

Jilld with siginngs and lamentations 
Of the winged fore st nations, 

Who, beneath then shatter d bowers, 
Wonder nt the gusty showers, 

And the length of the dark hours 
But the in door year 1s bnght 

With the flush of Canistmas light , 
And the breath of that glad comes 
Kindles with a second Sammer, 
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In the whach, blithe hearts are seen 
Burstung into tenfold green, 

Till they sit embower d, and sing 
Under their own blossoming 
Therefore we, the woodland fau1e#, 
Hold at present with the Lares, 
Leaying Winter for the noon 

Of dus glowing housel: Id June 
Whereunto an added splendour 
Preternatural we scnder, 
Quickening, as with inward soul, 
The mitensely burning coal 


SPIRIT OF THE MISTLETOE 


Bihind the mght young mom 1s sleeping 
And new hope underhes old wee pmg 
So, though all the woods arc stark, 
And the heavens are diowsy darh, 
Pmth, with her shadows dun, 
Swings al out the golden sun, 

Turm and steady, 

Irue and readily, 

Stony in her pulscs, every ont 

In a deadly sleep she seem 

But ber heutas full cf dieams— 

Fall of dreamimy and cf vision, 
Subtle, tvpiral 1 lysian, 

Out of which um tune shall rise 

All the New Years veaaties 

And the spuat within her veins 
Laughs and Jeaps like April rams 
Warming with «lectie bi ath 

Lhe dak coldn 96 underneath, 
Where ose shut trom human + on, 
Jie the secret nests ct Lang 

And the cinbryo phantoms — hosts 
Of pale ante natal ghosts 

Bloodless germs cf flowers and leay 5 
Trom wlidh the lady Spring receives 
Which they wake to life the flush 
Ofh rinany ec) ind blush 
Meanwhile every shade ot sadness 
Melts away in CHRIbIMAS gladness 
(nien old Cuaisimas! he doth bimy 
With Jum ins peculiar Spring — 
Newly gemminating hindness, 

Matual hap in human blindness, 
Closing of old wounds flesh greetings, 
Souls a flow at, mal mectings, 
Hovenng fincies lovin, laughter 

And the grave thoughts comin, atter 
All the laghtness, brightness, dancing 
luterflowing raat bow glucug 

Awtul sweetness, wing d with pleasure, 
Ofa Let that has no measure 


Therefore will where remain 

Till the wo 1s ane green again, 

And the sun mak s golden glooms 

Tn the forests pill d rooms 

Ficre we can alude together 

‘Through the fire it Carintaas weathe, 
And, though mone may us desery, 
Touch with sense of mystery 

The het feastng and loud joy, 
Wiuch, uncurb d, themselves destroy, 
And die cluldless for true nurth, 
Like the Heaven embracéd earth, 
Should be large and full—yet bound 
By the baunted depths all round 
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WHAT CHRISTMAS IS IN COUNTRY 
PLACES 


Ir we want to see the good old Christmas— 
the traditional Christmas—of old England, we 
must look for it in the country There are 
lasting reasons why the keeping of Chiistmas 
cannot change m the country as 1} may in 
towns The seasons themselves ordam the 
festival The close of the year 1s an interval 
of lesure in agnicultmal regions, the only 
interval of complete leinure in the year, and 
all influcnces and opportumties concur to 
make it a season of holiday and festivity If 
the weather is what 1t ought to be at that 
time, the autumn crops are in the ground, 
und the springing wheat 15 safely covered u 
with snow Everything is done for the sont 
that can be done at present, and as for the 
cleatimy and trimming and repuring, all that 
Cun be looked to in the after put of the 
winta: , and the planting 13 safe if done 
before Candlemas The plishing of hedges, 
and clewuims of ditches, and trimming of 
Juncs, ind mending of roads, cau be got 
through between Iwelfth Night and the early 
spuing ploughing, and a fortinght may well 
be given to jollity, wd complete change 

such vhuoliday requires a good deal of pre- 
puation so Chiistmis@s, in this way also a 
more weishty affin i the rural distitcts than 
clsewhere = Lhe strong beer must be brewed 
The pigs inust be killed wecks before , the 
lard 1s wanted, the bacon has to be cured, 
the hams wall be mm request , wd if nm awn 
semt to the towns it must be ready betore the 
children come home for the holidays Then, 
there as the fattenin, of the turkeys and gecse 
tu be atlended to, a score or two of them to 
be scut to London ind perhaps half a-dozen 
to be cnjoyed ut home Whin the gentle 
mu,or the fumcei,or the country shop kee per, 
goes to the gicit town for Ins happy boys 
and gis he his iv zood dei of shoppimg to 
do Besides carving a note to the haber- 
dasher, and ordering coffee, tea, daicd fruit, 
and spiccs, he must remember not tu forget the 
packs of cards th it will be wanted for loo and 
whist Pcurhaps he cures a secret order for 
hddle strings from a neighbou: who 1s piactis- 
ing his part m good time 

Dhere w one order of persons m the country 
to whom the month of Deeanle is anything 
but v hohday scason—the coohs Don't te 
us of town-cvooks in the same breath! It 1s 
really overpowering to the mind to think 
what the cquntry cooks have to attend to 
The goose pic, alone, 13 an achievement to be 
complacent about, even the most ordimary 
goose-pie , still moze, a superior one, with a 
whole goose in the middle, and anatherzdut 
up and laid round, with a fowl or two, 
aud a  peraaes or two, and a few larks put 
into odd corners , and the top, all shmy with 
white of egg, figured over with leaves of 
pastry, and tendrils and crinkle-crankles, with 
a bunch of the more dehoate bird feet standing 
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up im the middle 
child and slave , the great concern of hu hfe, 
at this season 


bread , that bread which requires such perfuct 
behaviour on the part of the oven! Long lines 
of oat-cakes hang overhead, to grow crisp 
before breakfast, and these are to be put 
away when crisp to make room for others, 
for she can hudly mukc too much After 
bieakfast, and vl di she is making and 
baking meat pies, mince ps sausaye rolls 
fruit pies, and cikes of aul shapes, sizes and 
colours And itm ht when she can seucely 
stand for fitigue she binks the oven fir 
and puts in the grout yu of stock for the 
soups, that the diiwins muy go on from all 
sorts of sivoury olds and ae while every 
thing but the drowsy fire 15 asleep She 
wishes the deu little lasses would not come 
messing and fussing wbout moiking gingcr 
bread and cheesccthes She would ratha do 
it hersclf, than have them m her wiy But 
she his not the heart to tell them so On the 
contiarv she gives them ginzel, und cuts the 
eitron peel beuntifully fo2 them, hopin, the 
while that the we tthe: will be tne cnough 
for them to go into the woods with then 
\nothars for holly and ivy Meantime the 
dauy woman says, (whit she declires every 
Chiistmas ) that she never siw such a demand 
for cieam and buttc1, and that, before I welfth 
Night, there will be none And how, at that 
season, ein she supply egzs by scors, 23 
she 15 expected to do? Ihe gingcrbri id 
baked, the rosest apples picked out from 
their straw mm the apple loset the cots, and 
dogs md cumwy buds plryed with and fed, 
the little lisses run out to sce what the boys 
are about 

The woodmen want something else thin 
green to dress the house with They are 
looking for the thickest, and hardest, and 
hnottiest block of wood they cium find, that 
will go mto the kitchen chimney <A gnaled 
stump of elm will serve their purpose best, 
and they trim it mto 1 size to scnl home 
Thev fancy that their holiday 1s to last as long 
as this log 1emuns, and they are satisted 
that it wall b uncommonly difhcult to burn 
up this one ‘This done one of them proceeds 
with the boys md  uls to the copses where 
the hollies ac thickest =m] by carrying his 
bill hook, he swis a vist deal of destruction 
by rending miteumz The poor httle birds, 
which mike the holhes 50 many aviaris 1n 
winter, coming to fed on the be:mes, and to 
pop mamonys the shining k wes fn shelter, 
arc sadly scared, and out they flit on ul sides, 
and aw ty to the great oak, where nob dy will 
follow them For, alas' there 1s no real 
nustletue now There w to be somethin, so 
called hung from the nuddle of the kitchen 
ceiling, that the lads and lisses may snatch 
kisses and have their fun , but 1t will have no 
white berries, and no Druidical dignity about 


The oven 1s the cook’s| 
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it It will be merely a bush of evergreen, 
called by some a mistletoe, and by others the 


She pets it, she humours it,| Bob, which 1s supposed to be a corruption of 
she scolds 1t, and she wo1 hs it without reat. : 2 
Before day lige she 13 at 1t—bahing her oat. 


“bough’ When all the paty have got their 
fagois tied up, and stiung over then 
shoulders, and button-holes, hats, and bon- 
nets stuck with sprigs, and gay with berries, it 
1s time they wore going homc , to. there 1s a 
vast deal to be done this Christmas Eve, and 
the sunshine 1s already between tho hills, mn 
soft ycNow gushes, and not on them 

A vast deal there 1s to be done, and eg 


pecially if there 1s any village near Fuat, 
there 18 to dicss the house with green , ind 
then to go ind help to adom church 


lhe Bob must not be hung up till to morrow 
but every dvor has a branch over it ind the 
leads of the litticcd windows are stuck with 
sprigs and every picture frame, and looking 
gluws md candlestich 16 gumshid Any 

sur ips (very young children) who are too 
small to help pick up scattered holly leaves, 
and, bung not allowed ty» go upon the rug, 
beg somebody to throw them into the fire 
whence ensues > series of crichlings, and 
sputter, blazes, ind hghting up of wide open 
eyes In the midst of this—h uk! 1s not that 
the church bell?) The boys go cut to listen, 
and report that it 18 so ,—the ‘ Christmas 
deal (01 dole) 1s about to begin, 60, off go 
all who aro able up to the church 

It 1s very cold there, and dim, and dievry 
in spite of the candles, und the kindness and 
other good thim,s that are collccted there 
By the tame the bell his ce wed to clang there 
ueafew gentlemen there ind a numbg of 
widows, ind xed men and orphan children 
Jhere are piles of Llwmbhets, ind bits of 
piper which we orders for coals One 
gentleman bis sent a bag of silver money , 
and anctha, two or thice shecp cut up ready 
fur cooking ud another, i great pile of 
loaves) The beysiun and bring down al uddea 
to dress the pillars md scuffle m the gallerics 
und vente to the pulpit, under pretence ct 
dressing the church When the dole is done 
and the poor peopl. gone the doors are 
cloxd and, if the boys remun they muat be 
quet for the orgunst and the singers are 
going to rcheusc the anthem that 1s to be 
sung tomorrow If the loys are not quet 
they are turned cut 

Lherc 13 picnty of bustle m the vill ige 
Che m ywastrates are m the a room of th 
mn, s¢tthng justice busmess ‘Lhe inn] oks 
as if it were illuminated Phe wutcrs atc 
secn to glide across the hall ind on the 
steps arc the old constabl:, und the new 1 
policeman, and the tac Icctor, and_ the 
postman It i so, cold thit somethin, 
steaming hot will soon be brought for them 
to drmk, and the poor postman will be 
taken on his weik side Christmas 18 a 
trying season to him, with his weak head, 
and Ins popularity «nd his Christmas boxes, 
and his constant hability to he reported 
Cold as it 1s, there are women flittmg about , 
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ving tu or from the grocer’s shep, and all 
peingiig away the same things ‘The grocers 
give away, this night, to their regular 
customers, a good mould candle each, and a 
nutmeg, This is because the women must be 
up by candle-light to-morrow, to make some- 
thing that is to be sped with nutmeg. So 
a good number of wumen puss by with a 
candle and a nutineg; and xome, with a 
bottle or pitcher, come up the steps, and go 
to the bar for some rum, But the clock strikes 
supper-time, and away go the boys home. 

Somebody wonders at supper whether 
the true oval mince-pie is really meant 
to be in the form of a certain manger ; and 
its contents to signify the gifts, various 
and rich, brought by the Magi to that man- 
ger. And while the little ones are staring at 
this news, sumebody else observes that it 
was a pretty idea of the old pagans, in our 
island, of dressing up their houses with ever- 
greens, that there might be a warm retreat 
or the spirits of the woods in times of frost 
and bitter winter storms. Some child poeps 
timidly up at the biggest branch in the room, 
and fanqes what it would be to see some 
aprite sitting under a leat, or dancing along a 
spray. When supper is dom, and the young- 
est aro gone to bed, having been told not to 
be surprised if they should loar the stars 
singing in thé night, the rest of the party 
turn tu the fire, and begin to roast their chest- 
nuts in the shovel, and to heat the elder- 
wine in the old-fashioned saucepan, silvered 
inside. One absent boy, staring at the fire, | 
starts when his father offers him a chestnut | 
for his thoughts. Ue hesitates, but his curi- 
osity is vivid, and he braves all the conse- 

uences of saying what he is thinking about. 

e wonders whether he might, just for once, 
—just for this once—go to the stalls when 
midnight has struck, and see whether the 
oxen are knecling. He har heard, and per- 
haps read, that the oxen kneeled, on the first 
Christmas-day, and kept the manger warm 
with their breath; and that all oxen still 
knecl in their stalls when Christmas-day 
comes in, Father and mother exchange a 
quick glance of agreement to take this seri. 
ously ; and they explain that there is now 
so much uncertainty, rince the New Style 
of rechoning the days of the year was mtro- 
duced, that the oxen cannot he depended 
on; and it is not worth while to out 
of bed at midnight for the chance. Some 
say the oxen kneel punctually when Old 
Christmas comes in; and if so, they will not 
do it to-night. 

This ig not the quietest nicht of the year ; 
even if nobody visita the oxen. Soon after 
all are settled to sl onnds arise which 
eal capes y pone Ww. ee half-awakened 

them, and then, remembering something 
about the stars singing, the children rouse 
themeelves, and lie, with open eyes and ears, 
feeling that Christmas morning has come. 
‘Whey must soon, one would think, give up the 
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star theory ; for the music is only two fiddles, 
or a fiddle and clarionet ; or, possibly, a fiddle 
and drum, with a voice or two, which cin 
hardly be likened to that of the spheres. The 
voices sing, “ While shepherds watch’d their 
flocks by night; and then—marvellously 
enough—single out this family of all the fa- 
milies on the earth, to bless with the good 
wishes of the season. They certainly are wish- 
ing to master and mistress and all the youn 

ladies and gentlemen, “ good morning,” an 

“a meiry Christmas and a happy New Year.” 
Before this celestial mystery is solved, and 
before the distant twang of the fiddle is quite 
vut of hearing, the celestial mystery of sleep 
enwraps the other, and lay» it to rest until the 
morrow, ‘The boys—the elder ones—meant 
to keep awake ; first, for the Waits, and after- 
wards to determine for themslves whether 
the cock eruws all night on Christmas Eve, to 
keep all hurtful things from walking the earth. 
When the Waits are gone, they just remember 
that any night, between this and Old Christ- 


| maa, will do for the cock, which is said to defy 
‘evil spirits in this manner for the whole of 


that season. Which the boys are very glad to 
remelaber ; for they are excessively sleepy ; 80 
off they go into the land of dreams. 

Tt is now past two ; and at three the maids 
must be up. Chmstmas morning is the one, 
of all the year, when, in the North of England 
especially, famihes make a point of meeting, 
and it must be at the breakfast table. In 
every house, far and near, where there is fuel 
and flour, and a few pence to buy currants, 
there are cakes making, which every body must 
eat of ; cakes of pastry, with currants between 
the layers. The grocer has given the nutineg; 
and those who can afford it, add rum, and 
other dainties. The ladies are up betimes, to 
set out the best candlesticks, to garnish the 
table, to make the coffee, and to prepare a 
welcome for all who claim a seat. The in- 
fant in arms inust be there, as seven o'clock 
strikes, Any married brother or sister, living 
within reach, must be there, with the whole 
family train. Long before sunrise, there they 
sit, in the glow of the fire and the glitter of 
candles, chatting and laughing, and exchang- 
ing good wishvs. 

In due time, the church-bell calls the flock 
of worshippers from over hill, and down dale 
and along commons, and across fields: an 

reseutly they are seen coming, all in their 
wet,——the majority probably saying the same 
thing,—that, somehow, it seems always to be 
fine on Christmas-day. Then, one may reckon 
up the exceptions he remembers ; and another 
may tell of different sorts of fine weather that 
he has known; how, on one occasion, his 
daughter gathered thirty-four sorta of flowers 
in their own garden on Christmas-day ; and 
the roge-bushes had not lost their leaves on 
Twelfth Day ; and then the wise will agree 
how much they prefer a good seasonable frost 
and sheeted snow like this, to April weather 
in December. 
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Service over, the bell silent, and the sexton 
turning the key in the lock, off run the young 
men, out of reach of remonstrance, to shoot, 
until dinner at least,—more probably until the 
light fais They shoot almost any thing that: 
comes 1cross them but especi lly little birds — 
chafhinches, blackbirds thrushes —iny winged 
creature distressed by the col |, or betrayed by 
the smooth and cruel snow The little chil 
dren xt home aie doing better than their el ter 
brothers They are putting out crums of 
bread ior the robma, and fechng sorry and 
surprised that robins prcfer breid to pluin 
puddiny They would have given the robins 
some of thar own pudding, if thry hid but 
hiked it 

In every house, there 1s dinner to day,—ot 
one soit or another,—exce pt where the clomcd 
shutter shows that the folk arc out to dinner 
The commoncst dinner in th = poorer houses 
-—in some puts of the country—is 4 ¢ i110Us 
sort of mutton px ‘The meat is cut off a Jom 
of mutton and reduced to mouthfuls, and 
then strewed over with currints ot raisins 
and spxe and the whole covarcd wm with 2 
stout crust In some plices the dinner is 
baked meat and potatoes im ico miny cot 
tazes there is nOluiig better th un ay morc of 
bacon to flavour the bread or potatocs But 
it miy be safcly said that ther 1s more ind 
better dinmg in England on Chiistmas diy 
than on any other diy of the you 

Tn the hcuscs «f gentry wd fuemcrs the 
dinnai wnd dessert we along iffur and soon 
followed by tra, that the sports mav begin 
Everybo ly knows what thesc sports ue, im 
parlour hall and kitchen —singimg diweme 
cards, blind man 3 butf an] othe: such gimes, 
forfuits, ghost story telling snap drason ,— 
these with » bountiful supper interporcd, last 
ing till niduight Inscattered hourcs among 
the wilds « ud playing goes on briskly Wher 
ever there are Weslcyans enough to form a 
conereg ition, they are collected ata ter diink 
ing in thar chipl and they spen] the 
evening m singing hymns Whire there are 
Germans scttled, 0 any leading fanuly which 
has bucn in Germany, there 18 0 Christm i 
tree lighted up somewherc [hose ( hristmas 
trees are ws prohfic 13 the inexhaustible cedars 
ot Lebanon Wherever one strikes root, + 
great number 14 sure to spring up under its 
shelter 

However spent the evening comes to an 
end The hymns im the chapel and the carols 
in the kitchen, and the piano in the parlour 
are all hushed The ghosts have glided b 
into the might The forfeits we redeemc 
The blind man has recovered his »zbt, and 
lost 1t again in sleep The dust of the dancers 
has subsided The fires are nearly out, and 
the candles quite so The reflection that the 

ext day is over, would have been too much 
or some little hearts, mghing before they sltpt, 
but for the og be that to-morrow 1s Boxing 
a , and that [welfth Night is yet to come 
ut, first, will come New Yean’s Eve, with 
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ita singular inconvenience (in some districts) 
of nothiag whatever being cred out ot the 
house for twenty fom hours, lest, in throwing 
away anj thing, you should be thhowing away 
some luck for the net jiu Not 1 potato- 
patung, nor a drdp of soip suds or cabbage- 
water not a cinder, nor + pinch of duat, 
must he removed till New Yrais mormng 
In thesc places, there 13 one prrson who 
must be stiruny early—the dak st man in 
the neighbourhood = It 18 a sermons thing 
there tc have a swarthy complexion and black 
hur for the owner cannot refuse to his ac- 
quaintance the good luck ot his being the fust 
tyente: them housws on New Year's day If 
he 1s poor or his time is prccious he is regu- 
larly paid for his visit He comes at day- 
bicah, with something im his hind, if 16 » 
mly am omamye or ancgy, or a bit of ribbon, 
or v twopenny pictur He cm't stay a 
luimute—he has so muiny fo visit but he 
loaves peace of min} behin thim — Elite frtends 
begin the yeu with the advantaze of having 
sen i dark man coter thei house the first m 
the New Year 

Such inits general fcatures, 1s Christmas, 
throughout the rund districts of Old Eng- 
land Tiere the revellers may be living in 
the midst of pastciil levcls, all sheeted 
with snow, there, in dcep lines or round 
% villuze green, with plhughel slopes 
rising on either hand herc, on the spurs of 
mountiuns with glittering icicles hanging 
fiom the gicy precipices above them, and the 
icnustomed waterfall bound in sdence by the 
frost beside their doors and there aznia, they 
may be within hewn, cf the wintry surge, 
looming il ng the rocky shore, but the 
revehy 18 of much the sume character every- 
where Phere may be one old superstition in 
ene plaice and another in another but that 
hie Is no Superstition 18 everywhere ,—the 
hospitality, the mirth the social glow which 
spreads from heart to heart, which thaws the 
pride and the purse strings, and brightens the 
cyes and aff ctions 
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TJ wavr kept (amongst a store of jovial, 
zental, heart sturrmg returns of the season) 
some very dismal (hristmases I have 
kept Christmas in Constantmople, at a 
homibk Pera hotel, where I attempted 
the manufacture of a plum-pudding from 
the maccarom soup they served me for 
dinner, mingled with some 7 inte curranta, 
wud a box of figs I had brought trom Smyrna, 
and where I sat, until very late at might, 
endeavouring to persuade myself that 1t was 
eold and “Christmassy (though it wasn't), 
drinking Levant wine, and lsetening to the 
howhng of the dogs outside, mingled with 
the clank of a portable fre-engine, which 
some soldiers were carrying to one of those 
extensive conflagrations which never happen 
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in Constantinople oftener than three times 
a day. I have kept Christmas on board a 
Boulogne packet, in company with a baain, 
several despair-stricken females, and a-damp 
steward; who, to all our inquiries whether 
we should be er soon,” had we one un- 

ing answer of “pretty uear” to give. 
ian bent (kvialinaa lien a boy, at a French 
boarding-school, where they gave me nothing 
but lentile ond GoudWi for dinner, on the 
auspicious day itself. 1 have kept Christmas 
by the bedside of a sick friend, and wished 
him the compliments of the season in ‘his 
physic-bottles (had they contained another 
six mouths’ life, poor soul') 1 have kept 
Christmas at rich men’s tables, where I have 
been uncomfortable ; and once in a cobbler’s 
shop, where I was excessively convivial. I 
have spent one Christmas in prison. Start 
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to command me to enter an appearance some- 
where, by such a day, in order to answer the 
plaint of somebody, who said I owed him 
some money. Now, an appearance had not 
‘been entered, and judgment had gone by 
default, and execution had been obtained 
The Sheriff of Middlesex (who 
ig popularly, though erroneously, supposed 
to be incessantly running up and down in 
his bailiwick) had had a writ of fiert facias, 
vulgarly termed afi. fa. against my goods ; 
but hearing, or satisfying himself by adroit 
espionage, that I had xo goods, he had made 
a return of nula bona. Then had he invoked 
the aid of a more subtle and potential in- 
strument, likewise on parchment, called a 
capras ad satisfacendum, abbreviated in legal 
parlance into ca. sa, against my body. This 
wit he had confided to Aminadab, his man ; 


| : ° . 
not, urbane reader! 1 was not sent there for and Aminadab, running, as he was in duty 


larceny, nor for misdemeanor : but for debt. | bound to do, up 
It was Christmas-eve ; and l—my name /|the bailiwick, h 
walks abroad, | made me the captive of his bow and spear. We 


is Propper—was taking 10 
I walked through the crowded Strand, clate, 
hilarions, benignant, for the feast was pre- 
pared, and the guests were bidden. Such 
a turkey T had ordered! Not the prize one 
with the ribhbons—I mistrusted that ; but a 
plump, tender, white-breasted bird, a king 
of turkeys. It was to be boiled with oyster- 
vance; and the rest of the Christmas dinner 
was to consist of that noble sirloin of roast 
beef, and that immortal cod’s head and 
shoulders! 1 had bought the materials for 
the pudding too, some halt hour previously : 
the plums and the currants, the eitron and 
the allspice, the flour and the eggs. 1 was 
happy. 

Onward, by the bright grocer’s shops, 
thronged with pudding-purchasers | Onward, 
by the bookseller’s, though lingering, it 
may be, for a moment, by the gorgeous 
Christmas books, with their bright binding, 
and brighter pictures. Onward, by the pastry 
eook’s !) Onward, elate, lularious, and benig- 
nant, unti), just as L stopped by a poulterer’s 
shop, to admire the finest capon that ever 
London or Christmas saw, a hand was laid 
on my shoulder ! 

“ Before our sovereign lady the Queen "— 
“by the grace of God, greeting”—* that you 
take the jody of Thomas Prupper, and him 
safely keep”—* and for so doing, this shall be 
your warrant.” 

These dread and significant words swam 
before my dazzled eyclids, dancing maniac 
hornpipes on a parchment slip of paper. I 
was to keep Christmas in no other company 
than that of the once celebrated fictitious per- 
sonage, supposed to be the familiar of all 
persons similarly situated—Joun Dos. 

I remember 


on my shoulder a slip of paper, which he 
stated to be the copy of a writ, and in which 


her Majesty the Queen (mixed up for the 


nonee with John, Lord Campbell) was pleased 


with horror, that some fort-. 
night previously, a lawyer’s clerk deposited , 


and down in his section of 
ad come across me, and had 


called it, less metaphorically, “nabbing me.” 

M?. Aminadab, (tall, aquiline-nosed, olea- 
ginous, somewhat dirty; clad in a green 
Newmarket coat, a crimson velvet waist- 
coat, a purple satin neckcloth with gold 
flowers, two watch-guards, and four diamond 
rings,)—Mr Aminadab proposed that “some- 
thing should be done.” Would | go to White- 
cross-street at once? or to Blowman’s, in 
Cursitor-street 1 or would I just step into 
Pecle’s Coffee-house for a moment! Mr. 
Aininadab was perfectly polite, and indefati- 
igubly suggestive. 

‘The capture had been made in Fleet Strect ; 
bo we stepped into Peele’s, and while Mr. 
Aimiuadab sipped the pint of wine which he 
had oblivingly suggested I should order, I 
began to look my position in the face. Exe- 
eution taken out for forty-five pounds nine and 
ninepence. (a. sa,a guinea ; fi. fa.,a guinea ; 
capture, a guinea; those were all the costs 
as yet. Now, some days after 1 was served 
with the writ, I had paid the plaintiff's lawyer, 
on account, thirty pounds. In the innocence 
of my heart, 1 imagined that, by the County 
Court Act, I could not be arrested for the 
balance, it being under twenty pounds. » Mr. 
Annnadab laughed with contemptuous pity. 

“We do n't do business that way,” said he ; 
“we goes in for the whole lot, and then you 
pleads your set-off, you know.’ 

The ion and the short of the matter was, 
that 1 had eighteen pounds, twelve shillings, 
and nine pence, to pay, before my friend in the 
purple neckeloth would relinquish his graap ; 
and that to satisfy the demand, I had exactly 
the sum of two pounds two and a half-penny, 
and a gold watch, on which a relation of mine 
would probably advance four pounds more. 
So, I at to writing letters, 2 etree 
sipping the wine and playing with one of hi 
aeisticohaili in the mica ehile: 

I wrote to Jones, Brown, and Robinson— 
to Thompson, and to Jackson likewise. 1 


Chastes Dickens } 


wrote to my surly uncle in Pudding-lane | 
Now was the time to put the disinterested | 


friendship of Brown to 
Jones, to ask for the loan of that sixpence 
which Robinson had ile 4 declucd wis 
at my command 18 long as he had a slulln 


and consulted Mr Ammadab as to thei de 
spatch ‘Lhat 
legerd« main, culled up from the bowels of the 
earth, 01 from one of these mysterious loca 
lines known as “round the cormncr, two 
spritth one, his immediate awsistunt , seedier, 
however, and not jewellcd who carried a 
nobby stick which he contmually gnawed Ihe 
other, a horrible little man with 1 white head 
and 4 white neckcloth, twisted round his neck 
hke ahutcr His eye was red, and his tceth 
were g ne ind the udow of 1um compisscd 
him vbout, like veloak = fo these two wcolytes 
my notes were ecnfided, and they were di 
rected to bring the answers Like hzhtning to 
Blowmins To Blowman s, in Cursitor street, 
Chan 1y lane, 1 was bound, ind a cab was 
strarhtway colled for my conve yanec thexcto 
Tur the matter of that the distance was so 
short J nught ewily bie wilkcd, but I could 
not divest myselt of the idea thit everybody 
in the treet Anew I was 3 prison: 

1 was soon within the hospital le duors of 
Mi ble wm an, officer to th Shea of Middle 
scx His hospitable doors were double, in], 
for mort hospitality, hewily burcd, Iecked 
and chiamcd = Lhese, with the eaceptions of 
barred windows, and v specs of givin, 
roofed yud outside, like v munster bud ¢ 1X¢ 
were the only visible signs of captivity Yct 
there was enoush stone in the hearts, wd 
iron in the souls of Mr J Jowmans inm itis 
to build vuscore of loch up houses Tor that 
you may tke my word 
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entleman, by some feat of 
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old man in the white halter and the 
spuituous mantle Then, when I had also 


e test , to avail my-| remembered a red headetl Inttle Jew boy who 
self of the repeated offers of service fiom’ 


acted as Cerberus to this Hades, and appeaied 


‘to be continually washmg his hands (though 
_they never seemed one wiut the cleaner fox the 
operation) another cab was called, and off I 
I seiled the letters with un unsteady hand, 


went to Whitccross Street, with a heart con- 
sider wbly heavier than a paving stone 

T had already been three hours in cap- 
tivity, and it was getting on for eight o clock 
The eab was proceeding along Holborn, and | 
thought, mvoluntanly, of Mr Samuel Ji ul, 
blich and grimy, making his progress thiou,h 
the same thoroughfare, by the Oxford Road, 
aud so on to 1 harn, bowing to the crowd 
and cursing the Ordmary The foot pave 
ment on eithe: side wis thronged with people 
at their (hiistnas marketing, 01, at least, 
on some Christmas busimess—so it seemed 
to mc Gavose Clubs werc bemg held at the 
publi hous s— sweeps for sucking j,3, plum- 
puddings and bottles of zim Some ladies and 
gentlemen had begun their Christmas rather 
toocatly and were me inde ring unsteadily over 
the flag stones Piddlcrswere in great request, 
bemyz sought for im small beershops and 
borne off } odily from bars, to assist at Christ 
mis }ve mary mikings An imincnse deal 
of hand shal mg was going on, aud I was very 
much afrud, a good deal more ‘ standing 
than was conustent with the strict mules of 
temperance Pverybody hept saying that 11 
was only ome i year,’ and made that an 
apolo.y (s> prone ate mankind to the use of 
trivial excuses ) for thar sms ag unst Fathe 
Mithew loud Jauzhter rang through the 
frosty ux  Plcasant jokes, mnocent “ chaff,” 
passed, grocers’ young men toilcd lustaily, 
wipms ther hot fwes eva and anon, 
butchers took no rest, prize beef incited away 
from very 1ichness a my eycs, and m 


1 refused the offer of a private room, andthe midst cf all the bustle and jollity, the 


was conducted to the coffee room, wherc M1 

Amuinad ib Icft mc, for 1 while, to my own ie 

ficctions , and to witt for the answers to my 
letters 

They cime—and one friend into the bargain 
Jones had gone to Hammersmith, and wouldn t 
be bick till next July Brown hid been cis 
at ee ted mthe City Robinson’s money was 
alllocked up ‘Lhompson expecte:l to be loched 
up himself Jackson wis brief, but caphiert 
he sud he “would rather not’ 

My frcnd brought me a carpet bag, with 
what clothcs I wanted mit He advised me 
moreover, to go to Whitecross Sticet at once, 
for a sojourn at Mr Blowman s domicile would 
cost me something lke a guinea per diem 
So, summoning Mr Amunadab, who had 
obligngly wated to see if I could ruse the 
money 9: not, I announced my intcntion 
of bemg conveyed to gaol at once I paid 
half a guinea for the accommodation 1 had 
had at Mr Blowman’s, I made a pecumary 
acknowledgment of Mr Amunadab’s polite 
ness, and I did not tail to remembe: the 


owdins lau hing, diinking, and shouting, 
Iwas still on my unvarying way to White 
cross Street 

Lhere wis 4 min resting a cluld’s cofhin on a 
ruling, ind chittering with a pot boy with 
whom he shucl a pet of porter ‘ with the 
shup edgc taken off ‘There are heavy 
hearts—he avier perchance than yours, in 
London this Chiistmas Fve, my fiuicnd Prup 
per thougnt | To morrow sdawn will bring 
soriow and famt heartcducss to many thou- 
sinds—to occins of humanity, of which you 
are but a single drop 

Lhe cab had conveyed me through Smith- 
field Mirkct, wd now rumbled up Barbican 
My companion, the gentlman with the 
ciab stich (to whose care Mr Aminadab had 
consigned me) bezuiled the time with pleasant 
and instructive conversation He told me that 
he had “ nabbed .many parties” That he had 
captured a Doctorot Divimty gomg to a Chnist- 
mas, a bridegroom starting for the honeymoon, 
a Colonel of Aussa sin tal nag for her Majesty's 
drawing room That he the honour once 
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of “ dagen, the eldest son of a peer of the 
reahin, who, however, escaped from lin through 
a second floor windéw, and over the tiles. 
That he was once commissioned to “nab” the 
celebrated Mr. Wix, of the Theatres Royal. 
That Mr. Wix, being in the act of playing the 
Baron Spolaccio, in the famous tragedy of 
“ove, Ruin, and Hevenge,” he, Crabstick, 
permitted him, in deterence to the interests 
of the drama, to play the part out, station- 
ing an assistant at each wing to prevent 
escape, ‘That the delusive Wix “bilked "him, 
by going down a trap. That he, Crabnstick, 
captured him, notwithstanding, under the 
stave, though opposed by the mgantic Wix 
himself, two stage carpenters, a demon, and 
the Third Citizen, That Wix rushed on the 
xtage and explained his cist to the 
audience, whereupon the gallery (Wix being 
an especial favourite of theirs) expressed a 
atrong desire to have tis (Crabstich’s) blood ; 
and, failing to obtain that, tore up the 
benches ; in the midst of which operation the 
recaloitrant Wix was removed With these 
and similar anecdotes of the nobility, gentry, 
and the publie m general, he was kind enough 
to regnie me, until the cab stopped. 1 
alighted in a narrow dirty street ; was hur- 
ried up a steep flight of steps; a heavy door 
clanged behmd me ; and Crabstick, pocketing 
his swall gratuity, wished mea good night 
eit a merry Christinas. A merry Christinas : 
ugh ! 

That night T slept in a dreadful place, 
ealled the Reception ward,-—on anion bed- 
steal, in a room with a stone floor, [was 
alone, and horribly miserable, I heard the 
Waits playing in the distanve, and dreamed 
[ was at a Christias party. 

Christmas morning in Whitecross Street 
Prison! A turnkey conducted me to the 
* Middlesex side a long dreary yard—on 
either side of which were doors leading into 
wards, or coffee-rooms, on the ground floor, 
and, by stone-staircases, to sleeping apart- 
ments above. Tt was all very cold, very 
dismal, very gloomy. 1 entered the ward 
allotted to me, Number Seven, left. It was 
a long room, with barred windows, cross 
tables and benches, with an aisle between ; 
a large jire at the farther end ; “ Dum spiro, 
spero,” painted above the mautel-piece. 

euty or thirty prisoners and their friends 
were vitting at the tables, smoking pipes, 
drinking beer, or reading newspapers. But 
for the unmistakeable jail-bird look about the 
majority of the guests, the unshorn facea, the 
slipshod feet, the barred windows, and the 
stone floor, 1 might have fancied myself in a 
aS tap-room. 
here was holly and mistletoe round the 
gae-pi ;_ but how woful and forlorn they 
ooked! Thee was roast beef and plum- 
pudding preparing at the fire-place ; but they 
neither the odour nor the appearance of 
free beef and pudding, I was thinking 
of the cosy room, the snug fire, the well- 
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drawn curtains, the glittering table, the hap 
faces, when the turnkey introduced me to the 
steward of the ward (an officer appointed by 
the a and a prisoner himself) who 
“tables you off,” 2 ¢., who allotted me a seat 
at one of the crose-tables, which was hence~- 
forward mine for all pores of eating, 
drinking, writing, or smoking ; in considera- 
tion of a payment on my part of one guinea 
sterling. This sum made me also free of the 
ward, and entitled to have my boots cleaned, 
my bed made, and my meals cooked. Sup- 
posing that 1 had not possessed a guinea 
(which was likely enough), I should have 
asked for time, which would have been granted 
me; but, at the expiration of three days, 
omission of payment would have constituted 
mea defaulter ; in which case, the best thing 
I could have done would have been to declare 
pauperism, and remove to the poor side of the 
prison, Here, | should have been entitled to 
my “ sixpences,” amounting, in the aggregate, 
to the sum of three shillings and sixpence a 
week towards my maintenance. 

The steward, a fat man in a green “ wide- 
awake” hat, who was incarcerated on remand 
for the damages in an action for breach of 
promise of marriage, introduced me to the 
cook (who was going up next weck to the 
Insolvent Court, having filed his schedule 
as a leer-shop keeper). He told me, that 
if 1 chose to purchase anything at a species ot 
. verything hep im the yard, the cook would 
dress it ; or, if I did not choose to be at the 
trouble of providing myself, 1 might break- 
fast, dine, and sup at huis, the steward’s, table, 
“ for a consideration,” as Mr. Trapbois has it. 
I acceded to the latter proposition, receiving 
the intelligence that turkey and oyster-sauce 
were to be ready at two precisely, with melan- 
choly indifference. Turkey had no charms for 
me now. 

I sauntered forth into the yard, and passed 
fifty or sixty fellow-unfortunates, saunterin 
ax listlessly as myself. Strolling about, 
came to a large grating, somewhat similar 
to Mr. Blowman’s bird-cage, in which was a 
heavy gate called the “lock,” and which 
communicated with the Serridora leading to 
the exterior of the prison. Here rat, calinly 
surveying his caged birds within, a turnkey— 
not a repulsive, gruff-voiced monster, with a 
red neckerchief and top boots, and a bunch 
of keys, as turnkeys are popularly supposed 
to be—but a pleasant, jovial man enough, in 
sleek black. He had a little lodge behind, 
where a bright fire burned, and where Mrs. 
Turnkey, and the little Turnkeys lived. (I 
found a dureful resemblance between the 
name of his office, and that of the Christ- 
mas bird). His Christmas dinner hung to 
the iron bars above him, in the shape of a 
magnificent piece of beef. Happy turnkey, 
to be able to eat it on the outer side of that 
dreadful grating! In another part of the 
yard hung a large black board, inscribed 
in halfeffaced characters, with the enumera- 
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tions of divers donations, made in former 
times by charitable persons, for the benefit in 
perpetuity of poor prisoners. To-day, so 
much beef and so much strong beer was 
allotted to each prisoner. 

But what were beef and beer, what was 
unlimited tobacco, or even the plum pudding, 
when made from prison plums, boiled in 
a prison copper, and eaten in a prison 
dining-room ! What though surreptitious 
gin were carried in, in bladders, beneath the 
under garments of the fairer portion of 
creation ; what though brandy were smuggled 
into the wards, disguised as black draughts, 
or extract of sarsaparilla ¢ A pretty Chiist- 
mas market I had beotiulit my pigs to! 

Chapel was over (I had come down tov late 
from the “Reception” to attend it) ; aud the 
congregation (a lamentably small one) dis- 
persed in the yard and wards. J entered my 
own ward, to change (if anything vould change) 
the dreary scene, 

Smoking and cooking appeared to be the 
chief employments and recreations of the 
poe An insolvent clergyman in rusty 
jlack, was gravely rolling out puff-paste on a 
pie-board ; and a man in his: shirt-sleeves, 
covering a veal cutlet with ogg and bread- 
erum, was an officer of dragoons ! 

I found no Jack of persons willing to enter 
into conversation with me. I talked, full 
twenty minutes, with a seedy captive, with a 
white head, aud a cvat buttoned and pinned 
up to the ehin. 

Whitecross Strect, he told me (or Burdon’s 
Hotel, as in the prison slang he called it), was 
the only place where any “lite” was to be 
seen, The Fleet was pulled down; the 
Marshalsea had gone the way of all brick- 
and-mortar ; the Queen’s Prison, the old 
“Bench,” was managed on a strict system 
of classification and geueral discipline ; and 
Horsemonger Lane was but rarely tenanted by 
debtors ; but in favoured Whitecross Street, 
the good old features of imprisonment for 
debt yet flourished. (Good dinners were still 
occasionally given ; “ fives” and football were 
yet played ; aud, from time to time, obnoxious 
attoineys, or importunate process-servers— 
“rats” as they were called—were pumped 
upon, floured, and bonneted. Yet, even White- 
cross Street, he said with a sigh, was falling 
off. The Small Debts Act and those revolu- 
tionary County Courts would be too many 
fur it soon. 

That tall, rohust, bushy-whiskered man, (he 
said) in the magnificently flowered dressing- 
gown, the crimson Turkish smoking cap, the 
velvet slippers, and the ostentatiously dis- 
played gold guard-chain, was a “mace-man :” 
an individual who lived on his wits, and 
on the want of wit in others. He had had 
many names, varying from Plantagenet and 
De Courcy, to “ Edmonston and Co.,” or plain 
Smith or Johnson. He was a real gentleman 
once upon a time—a very long time ago. Since 
then, he had done a little on the turf, and a great 
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deal in Frenck hazard, roulette, and rvuge 
et noir, He had cheated bill-discounters, aud 
discounted bills himself He had been a 
picture-dealer, and a wine-merchant, and one 
of those mysterious individuals called a“ com- 
mission agent.” He had done a httle on 
the Stock Exchange, and a little billiard 
marking, and a little skittle-sharping, and a 
little thimbleriguing. Ile was not particular. 
Bills, however, wero his passion We was 
under a cloud just now, in consequence of 
some bill-dealing transaction, which the Com- 
niissioner of Insolvency had broadly hinted to 
be like a bill-stealing one. However, he had 
wondertul elasticity, and it was to be hoped 
would soon get over his little difficulties. 
Meanwhile, he dined sumptuously, and smoked 
cigars of price ; oecasionally condescending to 
toss half-crowns in a hat with any of the other 
“nobs” inearverated, 

That cap, and the battered worn-out sickly 
frame beneath, (if T would have the goodness 
to notice them) were all that were left of a 
spruce, rosy-cheeked, glittering young ensign 
of mfantry. He was brought up by an old 
maiden aunt, who rpent her savings to buy 
him a commismen m the army. Je went 
from Slowehester Grammar School, to Fast- 
chester Barracks. THe was to live on his pay. 
He gambled a year’s pay away in an evening. 
He made thousand guinea bets, and lost 
them. So the old denowement of the old 
story came round as usual. The silver dress- 
ing-case, got on credit—pawned for ready 
money; the credit-horses sold; more e1edit- 
hors:s bought ; importunate creditors in the 
harrack-yard ; a letter from the colonel ; sale 
of his commission; himself sold up; then 
Mr. Aminadab, Mr. Blowman, Burdon’s Hotel, 
Insolvent Court, a year’s remand ; and, an after 
hife embittered by the consciousness of wasted 
time and talents, and wantonly-neglected op- 
portunities. 

My informant pointed out many duplicates 
of the gentleman i the dressing-gown, Also, 
divers Government clerks, who had attempted 
to imitate the nobs in a small way, and had 
only succeeded to the extent of sharing the 
game prison; a mild grey-headed old gentle- 
man who always managed to get committed 
for contempt of court ; and the one inevitable 
baronet of a debtor’s prison, who is tradition- 
ally supposed to have eight thousand a year, 
and to stop in prison because he likes it— 
though, to say the truth, this baronet looked, 
to me, as if he didn’t like it at all. 

I was sick of all these, and of everything 
else in Whitecross Street, before nine o’clock 
when I was at liberty to retire to my cold 
ward. So ended my Christmas-day—my 
first, and, I hope and believe, my last Christ- 
mas-day in prison. 

Next morning my welcome friend arrived 
and set me free. I paid the gate-feea, and I 
gave the turnkeys a crown, and I gave the 

risoners unbounded beer. I kept New 
Vear's day in company with a pretty cousin 
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with glossy black hair, who was to have dined 
with me on Christmas-day, and who took 
such pity on me that she shortly became 
Mrs Prupper Our eldest boy was born, by 
& curious comcidence, next (hristmas day— 
which 1 kept very jovi uly, with the doctor, 
after 1t was all over, and we didné christen 
him Whitecross 


THE ORPHAN’S DREAM OF 
CHRISTMAS 


Tr was Chnstmas F ve— and Jonely, 
By a garret window hugh, 
Where the city amnevs barely 
Spared a hands breadth of the sky 
Sat a claild, in age,— but weer ping, 
With a dace se 4mall and thin, 
That it stein d too scant a record 
Jo have caght years traced therem 


Oh grief looks most distorted 
When Ins hideous shadow hes 
On the clear and sunny hfe strcam 
Lhat doth fill a dailds blue cyes! 
But Aer eve was dall and sunken, 
And the whiten d check was gaunt, 
And the bluc veins on the forelicad 
Were the penciling, of Waut 


And she wept fn veers like yowels, 
Lill the last vears bitter gall, 

Tike the acid of the story, 
In ateclf had mejgd all 

But the Christmas tune returned, 
Asan old fmend for whose eye 

She would uke down all the pretures 
Sketch by faithful Memory, 


Of those brilhant Chiosti uw seascns, 
When the ovous laugh went ronnd 
When sweet words of love and kindnes 
Were no unfuathar sound 
When, lit by the logs red lustre, 
She her mothet $s face could see, 
And she rock d the cradle, sitting 
On ber own twin brother 6 hnec 


Of her fulhars pleasant atoues, 
Of the reldles and the rhymes, 
All the kanses and the presents 
That had mark d those Chiistinas times 
twas as well that there was no ont 
(Lor it ware a mocking strain) 
To wih der a memy Chustmas 
For that conld not come again 


How there came a time of stugzhng, 
When mm spite of love and faith, 
Grinding Poverty would only 
In the end give place to Death 
How hea moibes giew heart broken, 
When her toil worn futher died, 
‘Look her baby i her basom, 
And was buned by lus side 


How she clung unto her biothe: 
As the last spar from the wieck, 
But stera Death had come between them 
Whale her arms were round his nech 
There were now no loving voices 
And, if few hands offered bread, 
There were none to rest im blesung 
On the little homeless head 


Or, uf any gave her shelter, , 
1t was less of joy than fear, 

For they welcomed Crime more warmly 
To the selfsame room with her 

But, at length they all grew weary 
Of therr sick anfl useless guest, 

She must try a workhouse welcome 
For the helpless and distressed 


But she prayed , and the Unsleeping 
In Fs car that whisper canght 
So he sent down Sleep who gave her 
Such a respite as she sought, 
Drew the fair head to her bosom, 
Pressed the wetted eyelids close, 
And, with softly falling hisses, 
J ulled her gently to repose 


Then she dieamed the angels swecy: 
With then wings the sky aside, 

Raised her swiftly to the country 
Whee the blessed ones abide 

lo a bower all flushed with beauty, 
By a shadowy arcada, 

Where a mellowness like moonhpht 
By the Lree of Life was made 


Where the rich frunt sparkled, stur like 
And pure flowers of fadcless dye 

Poured them fragrance on the waters 
That in crystal beds went by 

Where bnght hills of pearl and amber 
Closed the fan gieen valleys round, 

And wath ramnbow light, but lasting, 
Wore thar ghstenimg summits crown d 


Jhen that distant buining glory, 

Mid a goigeousness cf hght! 
The Jong vista of Archangel 

Could sear Chast n to her sight 
There sat One and hea heat told her 

Twas the same who, for ou sin, 
Was cne born « htie baby 

Tn the stable of an aun 


There was inusie—oh, sach music — 
Dey were tayang the old strains 

Phat a certum group of shepherds 
Head on old Judens plams, 

But, when that divinest choras 
loa softened teembluy f , 

Jcve 8 true ear discerne 1 the voices 
Lhat on carth she loved so well 


Ata tiny grotto» entrance 
A fan clild her eves behold 

With Ins ivory sh ulders hidden 
Neath hus cuils of hving gold 

And he asks them, ‘Is she coming? 
But ere any one can speak, 

Thc white aims of her twin brother 
Arc once niore about her neck 


Lhen they all come round her m ecting 
But she mizht have well dened 
Phat her beautafal young sister 
Is the poor pale child that ded , 
And the careful look hath vanish d 
Trom he: father s tearless face, 
4nd she does not know her mother 
Full she feels the old embrace 


Oh, from that ecstatic dremmng 
Mast she ever wake again, 

To the cold and cheesless cuntrast,— 
To a hfe of lonely pain? 


Oharles Dickens.) 


But ber Maker's sternest servant 
To her side on tiptoe stept; 

Told bis message in a whisper,— 
And she stirr’d not as she slept! 


Now the Christmas morn was breahing 
With a dim, uncertain hue, 

And the chilling breeze of morning 
Came the broken window through , 

And the hair upon her forehead, 
Was it lifted by the blast, 

Or the brushing wings of Seraphs, 
With their burden as they pass'd ? 


All the festive bells were chiming 
To the myriad hearts below ; 

But that deep sleep stall hung heavy 
On the sleeper’s thoughtful brow. 

To her quiet face the dream hght 
Had a lingering glory given ; 

But the clald her sel/ was keeping 
Her Christmas day in Heaven ! 
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gentlemanly. My preconceived notions of a 
model eolony, with all the elements of civi- 
lisation, as promised in London, were rather 
upset, by observing, on landing, just within 
the wash of high-water, on the sandy beach, 
heaps of furniture, a grand piano or two, and 
chests of drawers in great numbers; and I 
especially remember a huge eee 
plate-chest, half full of sand, and empty. The 
cause of this wholesale abandonment was 
soon made plain to me, in the shape of a 
charge of ten pounds fur conveying my trunks 
in a bullock wagon, of which they formed less 
than half the load, sevon miles from the port 
to the city of Adelaide ;—the said city, which 
looked so grand in water colours in the 
Emigration Rooms in London, being at that 
time a picturesque and uncomfortable collec- 
tion of tents, mud huts, and wouden cottages, 


curiously warped, rather larger than a New- 
fuundland dog’s Kennel, but letting for the 
rent of a mansion in any agricultural county 
of England. 

It is not my intention, now, to tell the 
SIXTEEN years have past since, a turbulent,| tale of the fall of the Model Colony and 
discontented boy, I left England for Australia. | colonists of South Australia, and the rise 
My first serious study of geography began of the Copper Mines, which 1 did not stay 
when I twirled about a great globe to tind | to see. hen a general smash was taking 
South Australia, which was then the fashion- place on all sides, I accepted the offer of 
able colony. My guardians—[ was an orphan a rough diamond of an overlander, who 
—were delighted to get rid of so troublesome | had come across from the old colony with a 
& personage ; 50, very soon I was the proud lot of cattle and harses to sell to the 
possessor of a town and country lot of land in| Adelaideans. He had taken a fancy to me 
the model colony of South .Australia. jin cousequence of the skill I had displayed in 

My voyage in a capital ship, with the best| bleeding a valuable colt at a critical moment ; 
fare every day, and no one to say “Charles, ; one of the few uscful things 1 had learned in 
you have had enough wine,”, was pleasant; England ; and, when my dashing companions 
enough very different from the case of some} weredrinking theimselves into delirium tremens, 
of my emigrating companions—fathers and enlisting in the police, accepting situations as 
mothers with families, who had left good | shepherds, sponging for dinne:s on the once- 
homes, good incomes, suug estates, and re- despised “ snobs,” and imploring the captains 
spectable professions, excited by speeches at of ships to let them woik their way home 
pubhe meetings, or by glowmg paimphiets, before the mast, he offered to take me with 
descriptive of the chaims of a colomal life mm, him to his station in the interior, and “make 
w model colony. I learned to smoke, drink, a man uf me.” I turned my back on South 
grog, and hit a bottle swung from the vard-| Australia, and abandoned my country lot, on 
arm, with pistol or rifle. We had several) an imaccessible hill, to nature, and sold my 
very agreeable scamps on board ; ex-cornets! town lot for five pounds. 1 began to perceive 
aud lieutenants, ex-government clerks, spoiled, that work was the only micans of getting 
barristers and surgeons, plucked Oavnians,— | on in a colony. 
empty, good-looking, well-dicssed fellows,who, Accordingly, into the far Bush I went, and 
had sinoked meerschaums, drunk Champagne, | on the plains of a new-settled district, all 
Hock, and Burgundy, fought duels, ridden‘ solitary ;* constantly in danger from savage 
steeple-chases, and contracted debts in every blacks; constantly occupied in looking after 
capital in Europe. These distinguished gen- the wild shepherds and slockmen (herdsmen) 
tlemen kindly took me under their patronage, of my overland friend ; passing days on horse- 
sinoked my cigars, allowed ine to stand treat, back at one period ; at another, compelled to 
for Champague, taught me, at some slight! give my whole attention to the details of a 
expense, the arts of short whist, écurte, and great establishment,—I rubbed off my old skin. 
unlimited loo; and to treat with becoming My fashionable affectations died away ; my 
hauteur any advances on the part of the inter- life became a reality, dependent on my own 
mediate passengers. excrtions. It was then that my heart began to 

By the end of the one hundred days of our change; it was then that I began to think 
voyage, I was remarkably altered, but whether tenderly of the brothers and sisters I had left 
improved, may be a question ; as the leading behind, and with whom I had communicated 
principles I had imbibed, weretothe effect, that so little in the days of my selfishness. Rarely 
work of any kind was low, and that debts were oftener than twice in a year could I find 
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means to forward letters , but the pen, once 80 grace was sad, the toast went round I heard 
hat«fulto me, becasse new, in huurs of lewsure, my own name mentioned, and the gay faces 
my great resource Often and ofin have grew sud. Then I awoke from my dream and 
Teat in my hut at midmgbt, filling pages found myself alone,and wept But in a hfe of 
with my thoughts, my ficlngs, my regrets action there is nu tame for useless grieving, 
‘Lhe fre burmng befote my hut, where my though time cnough for reflection Gael esol 
men were sleapuig, renunded me that I was;tion  Lhercfore, after visions lthe these, I 
notglone in the great pastoral desert, which ,1esolved that the tame should come when, 
slopiug away frum my station, rolled for hun ‘cu + Christmasday, the toast “to absent 
dreds of mies. Every sound was 1<dolent of fi ends ’ should be answered by the Australian 
the romance of the stran,cc land to which I had , huosclf 
osha poets maysli Lhe howl of the dmgo The time did come—this very year of the 
aii ing round my aheep folds , the defying half century barnest labour and sober cco- 
k of my watchful dogs, the cry of the nomy hid prospered with me ‘The rich 
atyinge might-birds, and somtimes echoing distiict in which 1 was one of the eurliest 
from the rocky ranges the wild mountamvuus pioneers, had become settled and pu ified, 
songs of the fires aborigines, as they danced i6 fur ws the iver im, the wild Mvals 
their corrobberies, aud agted dramas sepre- hid giown into the tame, blanket clcthed 
sentug the slaughter of tht white man and dependents cf the settlers Lhousinds of 
the Wunder of Ins catth When such fine woolled flocks upon the hulls, and cvttle 
noiscnh met my car, I looked upto the rack upon the rich flats, were mome, the bark 
wire my arma day, ready loaded, and out to hut hid changed into a verandahed cottage, 
where a tatthful acnting) the ree! Q Donvhue where books and putures formed no in 
or the poachu, Gales brown, with musket on simificant pat of the furmture, ne ghbours 
shoulda: pac d up and down, ready todi but wire within a mde, the voices of children 
not wsurrende: In thisreat desert the petty often floated sweetly along the waters of the 
cares, me an trucks of land jobbing, all the little river 
contrivances for keeping up appearances no Then said J] to myself, 1 can return now 
longa needed, were forgotten My few books Not to 1emain, tor the land Ihave conquered 
weit not merely read they wer learned Ly | from the wilderness shall be my heme tor lite 
hentt Tf ain the mornmg J tacd horses m! but Io will return, to press the hands that 
galloping my rounds and scttlad strife am mg | have longed fo. many ycarp to press mine — to 
May wen will rude words and cven blows in|kisa away the tous that dear sisters shed 
the cvemmng sitting apart Dwas lost in the when they think of me,once Umost wi oute wt, 
wanderings of Abraham, the tials of Job cr; te tike upon my kneca those ttle eucs who 
the Psalins of David hive been taulht to pray for then ‘uncle m 
1 fullowed St John into the wil lerness, afu lan] aczoss the broad deep ser Par 
pot unlike that before my cycs, and listened hops T had «a thonzht of winning, some rosy 
fai from cities tothe Sermou on the m unt Loglish face and tauc English heart to sliure 
At othe: umes, as ] paced dong the open mv poston al home 
furcats, 1 made the woods resound with the = [did return, md trod again the shores of 
speecheus uf Tomers heroce, cr the outhursts my mother country My boyish capect stions 
of Shakspeare s chiar acters—outt ursty that bad not been rcahsed, but better hopes had 
cam home to me for, im those Jone icgions 1 was not rcturuin, |wen with treasures to 
T was chict, watrior, and ilmcst priest, for rival the objects of my fooltsh youthful vanity, 
when thie was a death, Po reid the funcral bat 1 wis returning thankful, grateful con 
suivice And thus | educate 1 myself tented, independent, to loch round once more 
While thus acadling fiends me gleetcd and cnmy native lind, aud then return to scttle 
opportunities misused, and pleasant sccncs of im the land of my adoption 
Lastain County lft, most] ved todwellupon It wis mid winter when I landed at a small 
the Christmas tame of dear old England fishing village in the extreme west of Luzland, 
In our hot summer of Australian December, for my impatience made me take advantige, 
when the great river that divided and bounded ,duzing 9 calm im the Channel, of the tust 
my pastures diivelled t> a string ot pools, | fisher s boat that boarded us 
and inj cattle were panting around—at the The newer we approached the shove, the 
quiet hour of the evening when the stars, more unpaticnt I grew to land I msisted on 
wang with abrilhancy unknown in northern giving my help to one of the heavy oars, and 
clunes, realised the idea at the blessed might no sooner hid we touched the ground, than, 
when the star of Bethlehem startled and thiowmg myself mto the water, I waded on 
guided the kings of the Lastern world on then | shore Sh, easy going men of the great world, 
plous pilgrimage, —~ my thoughts travelled | there are some pleagures you can neve taste , 
across the sea to England 1 did not teel the and among them is the enthumasm, the heart- 
aultry heat, or hear the cry of the mght- felt, awe-stuichen almuation of the dweller 
bud, or the hewl ot the dmgoe I was across among pastoral plains when he finds humseif 
the ava, among the Christmas revellers I once more at home among the gardens of 
saw the gay flushed faces of my kindred and land ! 
frends alzeang round the Ohriutmas table, the arden ms the only word to express the 
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appearance of England, especially the west, 
where the bright green mynle lingers through | 
the winter, and the rogd-arde nesz every town: 
is boidei ed with charm a: Abas. At every 
mile I found some new object of admiration, 
above all, the healthful fresh cheeks of the 
people, i pene! the sturdy, yet delicnte-com 
plexioned lasses trpping away, basket 1m hand, 
from the markets wn numbers, startling to onc 
who had hved long where the arrival of one 
fair white face was an event 
The approach to the first gicat town was 
valiscd by tokens less pleasing—nay, ub 
solutely painful —begyars, as 1 passed, stood 
m them rags and whined for alms , and othcts, 
not leas prutul nm appearance did not bez, but 
looke | so win and miserable, that 1t m ude my 
heart bleed I gave to all,go that the man who 
drove mc stared Hc stared still more when 
I told him that I came trom a country where 
there were no poor, save the ditnken and 
the idle 
Entering a great town, the whirl, the com 
motion of passers on foot, on horseback, und im 
vehicles of all kinds, wade me yiddy, it wis 
hheasortofmightmare Lhe signs of wealth 
the conveniences provided for every umaginable 
want, were very stringc to me,ficsh trom a 
countiy where able bodiud libow: was uways 
in demand, wlule « iam thou,nt hineelt 
equil to the longest journcy, through an 
untioddcn country, with a blanket und i tin 
pot tor all us furniture, and vj his coukin, 
opp atus 
hen I called in the landlord of the Inn to 
consult about getting on to Yorkshue m two 
days, a8 1 wished to be with my friends as soon 
as pusstbh, he saul, ‘ If you stay ud 26st 
to mht, you can get there by the rairovl tp 
mo1low mornimz, mn ood time tu cit your 
Christmas dinner] hud never thouht of 
that, and hid only a vague idca whit 
tailicald was like 
Licwched the starting place neat morning 
just m time to take my seat ina departing 


train = I startcd when, with a feartal sound ot 
labounns machinery, we moved then whuled 
AWAY Twas ashamed of my fr ars, yet there 


were many im thit train to whom 2 sta voy 1s 
would have only been less terrible than the 
solitaay land journeys on horseback through 
the Bush of Austialia, which wore to me a 
mere matter of couse Without wceideni, 1 
reached the station new York, where | hiv 
to take a conveyance to reach by a cross 
country road the house where I knew that 
one of my brothers, farming 3% few hundied 
acres of his own land, assembled as many of 
our family as possible at Chirstmas time 

The littl mn was able to supply a gig, driven 
by a decayed post boy Plunging at once 
into questioning conversation, I tound ap old 
acquaintance in the driver, without 1¢vealing 
who lwas Not many years olde: than my- 
self, soured, disappointed, racked in health, he 
took a different view of life to anything 1 hal 
yet heard, All along my road through Eny- 
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land I had been struck the prosperous 
condstion of the well sib ecrde FERS tact 


in first class mone His occupation, his 
glory, was departed , he was obliged to do 
anything, and wear anything instead of his 
once stuart costume, and once ‘pleasant occn- 
pation—imestead of his gay jacket, ind rapid 
ride, and handsome presents fiom travelle 
and goud dinneis from landlords In dolefu 
spuits, he had a score of tales to tell of 
others worse off than himself—of landlords of 
posting houses in the workhouse, and »mart 
tout in hand corichmen begging their brea l— 
of farmers sunk down to labourers , and other 
doletul storie» of the tate of those who werc 
not staons enough for the rac of hfe m 
kuglwwd ‘Then I began to see there are 
two sides to the lite that looked so bitlliant 
out of the plate glass windows of a fust class 
cartiage 

Lhe luxuries and comfurts which taxes and 
turnpikes buy ue well worth the cost to those 
whom puy them, those who ca inot, will do 
better to make slutt in acolony Thus think 
ing wd talking w I upproached the place 
where, unexpected, I was to appear lefore a 
githuin, of my relations, wy flow of spirits 
diud away Lhe proud consciuusness of having 
conqucred fortum, the beauty of the winter 
scenciy (for winter, with its hoar frost sh wing 
the ta es and foliage, has sti mge dazzling 
kewty to the eyes of those who have been 
ucustomed to the one perpetual green brown 
of sent tropic ul Australia) had tillkd me full 
to overflowing with bounding joyousness 
(ruly L answeicd back to the ‘Good might, 
niaster, ct the passing peasantry, and vi,or- 
ously pufled at any fivourite pipe, im clouds 
th ut rivalled and rolled along with the clouds 
of mist thitroye from the sweating horses 
but the deciyed postilion’s stories cf musery, 
in Which he secincd to revel dainped me My 
pipc went cut, und my chin sunk despond- 
nly on my breast At length J ayked, “ Did 
he know the Earnards?) — § Oh, yes, be hnew 
them all Mz Jobn had been very lucky 
with the iaaloiad throu,h one of jus farnns 
Me had aidden 1 pau at Miss Margaret's 
wedding, and diiven a mowing conch at 
Miss Murys tuncral the mare in the gig 
had belonged to Mi Jobn, and had been a 
rare good hunter Mz Robert hid doctored 
hum tor his iheumatics “ Did he know any 
morc ? Oh, ycs, there was Master Charics , 
he went altoid somewhere to turren parts 
Some people say he’s dead, got killid, or 
hung or something , and some 81) he *h3 
apowc of money He was a wild slip of a 
lad Many a tame he's been out im the roads 
with some one I know very well, suarimng 
hares aud smoking of pheasants. ‘There ’s a 
mark on my forchead now, where | fell, when 
he put a furze bush under the tail of a colt I 
wis breaking He was a droll chap, surely” 
There was acarctly a kind feehng in the poor 
man's breast. Lhe loss of bis occupation, 
poverty, and drink, had sadly changed the Sne 
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country lad, barely ten 
self, whom I had jefe behind m Lugland fo, 
turning, I sad, * Well, Joe, yc u don’t seem to 
semember me, I am Chirls Barnard ”— 
“ Lord, su ” he answered, in a whining tone, 
“T bee your pardon ‘you aca great gen 
tleman, 1 always thought you would he 
So, you are gomy to dine with Mi John? 
Well, sir, 1 hope you won't faget a Christ 
mus-box, for old a quaimt nce sake {' I was 
repelled, an 1 wished myselt back im Australia, 
my mind bey an to misgive m¢ as to the wisdom 
of mry uncypected visit 

Jt wis bright moonhght when we drove 
int» the village [ had a mk to wik, I 
w ould not Jet chattermg Joc dive me ao Je ft 
hun happy over a hot supper, with no 
stintcd allowance of ue Lwilked on quickly 
until approaching the old house—the mansion 
houge, once, but the estates had long ben 
divided from it—I paused My coura,s 
failed ous J passed through the gate then 
clans disturbcd the dogs—they Ic zun to buk 
fircly Jo was a strange: the d gs thot 
know ime were all dex Iwiee DT paced 
round, with difficulty repressing my emotion 
before T could tind courage to approach the 
door The peals of liughter th =. vy musi 
that rang, out from time to tun the lizhts 
flying 4: om window to window ct the upper 
rooms filled inc with pleasin,, punful te eings 
Jong unknown — Lhere was telly im my mys 
terions aiival , but romance iy part ch oy lite 
of solitude Uancasonably 1 was for a ine 
ment vexed that they could be so marry but 
next moment bettar thoaghts prov ule 
steppe Lito the wallremembered don and 
tang igront peu, the maid opened it to me 
without question for many guests wore oa 
pected As LT stooped to lay ouside any elo vk 
nd cap, a lovely chud im white 2an down the 
stains threw her arms round iy neck and 
with a hearty kise cried, ‘J have caught you 
under the mistletoe, cous Albed Lhe 
She slated fia mic, and looscmimg har hold 
wid st urm,, at uve with large tamil brown cyes 
said— Who ae youd you are not a now 
uncle are you? Oh hew my heut was 
relnved' the child saw a hhencss *1 should 
not be disuwned All my plans, all my pre 
parationa wore forgotten, Twas inthe midst of 
them , wid after httecn years Taw azun th 
Chratmas fire, the Chiistmas table the 
Chi tm ftaccy that 1 had dicamed of so 
often’ Jo discuibe that inpht ia mpcsible 
Long aticr mmdmuaht, we sat, the children 
unwillingly left iy knees for bed my bio 
thurs gaved antl wondeed, mv mstets 
crowded round me hissed my brown bearded 
cheehs, and pressed my sun burned hauds 

ny new scques of blessed Christmas may 

Lhase never one lke that which welcomed 
the wanderer home ! 

But although England has its blessed sea 
sons and festivals, in which Chimtmas duy 
stands fret, and, although that Chintimas 


meeting will often and again be before my. 
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ears older than my- 


1 t 


(Condacted by 


eyes, 1 cannot stay in England My hfe 1s 
moulded to my adopted country , and where 
1 have earned fortune, there I will spend 1% 
The restramte, the conventionalities, the 
bonds created by endkss divisions of soctety, 
are inore than 4 can chdure , care seems to 
sit on every brow, and scoinful pride im 
mayimary soval superiority on tuy many 

I have found the rosy English face, and the 
true Fnglish heart ' Some one who listened to 
the Australian stories of my Chiistmas week, 
whi h my friends were neve tired of hearing, 
is ready to leave all and follow me to my 
pastoral home 1 am now picparmeg for 
departure, and neither society, nur books, 
no: music, will he wanting in what was, 
whin I iret knew st, a forest and grassy 
desert, peopled with wild buds and kanga 
roos Neuly twenty relations accompany 
me, some of them poor enou,h In a tew 
yous you muy hind the Barnaid town scttle 
ment on Austrilian inys, wd there at 
Chiistmis time or any time trac men and 
good women sh ul meet with welcome and help 
frome for L shall never fort thit T once 
b yan the world a shephad in a solitude, 
and suzelon th brisht stars of 1 Cliuistmas 
mht shuun, in a hot and cloudless sky 


| 


{ 


| 
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Ini floods 10und the little classic town of 
Bulfaay were frozen The trees round the 
invidows of St Agnus Der de Pormpaidour 
were the same Dons went to chapel ularly, 
but the Dean cf St Aguus appeued in an 
extensive tuner loovhing clu th, und the Sub 
Dean conzhed Jouder, wd made more mis 
tikes m the responses Ly reason of de utness, 
than heretofore Coal md Blinhet Socn ties 
wore talked of In few words, Chiistinus wis 
fast upproaching and Univarsity men were 
luohing forward to spending that season in 
town cr countiy, wacording to thou residence, 
mclin wions, Or mivit stions 

Among the many younzy mcn who stood 
on the plattoim: wrattmy the blizin, drazon, 
which in two hours time wis to convey thei 
to London, perhaps to take a ey at thie 

( oth," a trite dinnez at Veazey 4 and athice- 
and-siapenny cab-fare to some «thar station, 
was Mi Horace De Lisle, a ticshinas, who 
had come ‘up’ in the preceding October, 
md wis now histening back {to the paternal 
heath at St Maunce, . chirmmg hitle 
vic nage i Warwickehuc, just laze enough 
to be the best house in the village, just small 
cnough to be souabk, allowing of halt a duzen 
spare beds Practically religious, wathout 
any morbid iffectation of any “ 28ms,’ 
the Rev Augustus De Lisle was the best 
and most popula: parson for miles round 
His income night be some four hundred a 
bras beudes a little property im the funds, 
but judicious economy, and a little success in 
“gentleman farmmg,” made it go very far, 
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and St. Maurice rectory boasted its occasional 
dinner party, its billiard room, and its plain 
carriage ; while few of the poor or sick ever 
went away unrelieved. Mrs. De Lisle was a 
good and clever woman,and educated her own 
daughters; which saved money and morals at 
the same time. 

However, like the generality of clergymen 
who have not much preferment, and who 
really do good, the Rev. Augustus De Lisle 
had a large family. Girls, even when edu- 
cated at home, cost something ; boys cost a 

reat deal more, and cannot be kept at home. 
o or three had been got off his hands, but 
Horace had been a pet boy, kept at home a 
good deal through ill health. He was very 
amiable, loved his sisters and mother, and his 
father had made him a capital scholar. Several 
people were surprised when he took the St. 
Agnus Dei scholarship, and took the “ bounce” 
out of the Tipton and Whortleberry boys at 
the same time. 

And so Horace had been sent to the Uni- 
versity, with the promise of eighty or a 
hundred pounds a year from his father, an 


odd present of fifty from an aunt, and a lot of 


tears, blessings, and hints at advice from his 
mother. He had now passed his first term. 
Iie had made up his mind to take a “double 
first,” the Iceland scholarship, and the English 
verse ; he found Arnold’s Thucydides a very 
stupid book, and wondered how it was that 
nothing “took” in the publishing way, unless 
it was “translated from the German.” He 
believed in “stunning feeds,” and began to 
have some ideas on the subject of claret. 

But he had still far too much love for home 
to find even a lingering inclination for a further 
stay. Moreover, ambition seemed to send him 
homeward. The Dean had said, in a grufi 
voice, “ Very well, sir!” to his construing of 
the “ Birds” of Aristophanes ; the Rev. John 
o”’ Gaunt, his tutor, had expanded his lank lips 
into a smile, and had commended his Latinity ; 
and here was news for his father! Again, 
he wanted to see Jack Harrowgate, his old 
shooting companion, to whom Ins favourite 
sister Lucy was engaged. Jack was a tre- 
mendous rough manly fellow, with a very 
kind heart, and great powers of sociability. 
Even Bruiser, of St. Alb-Cornice, who had 
thrashed the “ Bunstead Grinder,” shrank 
into insignificance when compared with Jack ; 
and Smillington, of St. Una de Lion, could 
not sing, “Down among the dead men,” half so 
well. Besides all this, Horace had some few 
private anxieties and doubts~of which anon. 

Great as was the readiness and frequency 
with which slang phrases were bandied to 
and fro at the University, there was one little 
word which seemed more in use than any, 
and which half the University appeared to 
be living to illustrate. 

When Horace first appeared at St. Agnus 
Dei, one of his first proceedings was to pay 
for his furniture ; and to purchase the good- 


will of the cups and saucers of the last: 
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inmate of his rooms. Several other ready- 
money transactions, on a small scale, evinced 
his desire and inteation of avoiding debt; 
and as his father had not only advised him to 
do so, but had furnished him with the means 
of eking out the small allowance of his 
scholarship, he himself felt ill-justified in 
overrunning his known income. 

But that word was sounding, ringing, 
dinning, and booming in his ears, hour after 
hour, day after day. That word was staring 
in his face ; whizzing before his eyes ; insinu- 
ating itself into his food; adulterating the 
wine he drank. It stared at him in the form 
of one man’s boots (so much better fittin 
than old Last’s, at St. Maurice) ; in the bro 
stripe of another man’s elegantly-cut trousers ; 
in the glossy hat of another ; in the faultless, 
close-to-the-waist-when-unbuttoned dress coat 
of another. Jt took all sorts of forms. It 
would transfer itself into a walking-cane, at 
one end of a street; and at the end of 
another, it had suddenly become a plaid scarf, 
or a coral-headed breast-pin, Sometimes it 
would appear as a Yorkshire pie ; sometimes 
as a musical box. At one moment, just as 
he thought it was a pair of hair-brushes, it 
would suddenly turn itself into a steak and 
oyster sauce at Cliften’s, In the dreams of 
men, it would haunt them ; in their walks, it 
would cling to their very feet; in their 
reading moments, it lay open before them ; 
in their smoking ones, it fumed with them. 
And that word was tick, tick, TIcK. 

jut Horace was not indebt. Ohno! He 
had only commenced a few accounts for 
things which “one could not very well pay for 
till the end of term ;” and when the end ot 
term came, he found he was obliged to write 
home for five pounds to come home with, and 
this, as it was lus first tern, his father thought 
nothing of. Then, he had “been obliged” to 
order “one or two things” at Stilty and 
Cabbagenet, the great tailor’s ; but there could 
be no harm in that, because their names were 
Has down on the list of tradesmen his tutor 
1ad handed him. Then, there were one or two 
little presents for his sisters, and a ring and 
a new watch-chain, which “he could pay for 
next term,” and one or two other matters— 
but “nothing of consequence.” 

If you had seen how Horace kissed his 
sisters and mother, and how happy and how 
jolly he seemed when he got home, you would 
have been gre I think. He was certainly 
more manly in speech and manner, and 
more confident in expressing opinions ; but 
he had lost none of his social frankness and 
good-nature. But Christmas was getting 
close at hand, and Horace, somehow or other, 
did not evince so lively an interest in the 
preparations for it as formerly. He said 
something in reference to “@heir always boring 
about mince-meat;” and hethought the charity- 
school dinner might be man cheaper and 
with leas trouble at the school-house, than in 
theiy own kitchen. 
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Moreover, his father could scarcely under- 
standthe necessity of hia reading in a bright- 


coloured chintz gown, lined with bright red 
silk, although his sisters thought it very 
pretty. His mother was afraid that his set of 


studs, representing little bunches of jewelled 
grapes, must have been rather expensive— 
‘But then, he had alwaya been a quiet boy at 
home, and would not do su again.” He also 
drank more wine, and once laughed about 
“ boys taking two glasses of port after dinner ;” 
he ordered some pale ale up from London ; 
and aburcd lea as ditch-water, alleging that it 
hurt hia nerves, and prevented him from read- 
ing. Ile called his ponya “mere hack,” and 
showed discrimination in matters relating to 
horse-flesh. 

ut all these were minor difficulties, and 
Horace had too much real goodness of heart 
to ask his father for more money, or to 
vbtrude his artificial wants—except in fits of 
occasional peevishness. Besides, the Bishop 
af &t. Epps was #0 pleased with his débat at 
St. Agnus Dei, that he had obtained for him 
an “exInbiwon,” which pee another thirty 
pane a-year into his pocket, This comforted 
lim ov the score of his present experiments 
With ‘TICK. 

Christmas passed away, merrily. The house 
was a perfect bower of holly; good, whule- 
Aume dinners, and lively hearty parties in 
the evening, “kept” the St. Maurice Christ- 
man ur genuine, downright style. And then 
came more junketing. Laura, thinking that 
there was no purticular occasion to run away 
to the Lakes, as if marriage were a wicked 
action, said “yes” one evening to a curious 
question of Jack Harrington’s, and absolutely 
got married next week. You may fancy what 
everybody said and did upon tha? occasion ! 

And now came the time fur Horace to go 
back, J)eapite the domesticity of home, 
despite the absence of cold ducks at break- 
fnat, of claret after dinuer, and of lobster salad 
for supper — despite the rough want of 
etiquette, which led Jack Harrington to dance 
with his own wife, to prefer the ale of the 
St. Maurice and the Goat to Hass or All- 
sopp, and to drink healths at his own dinner 
parties,— Horace had not found so sincere, or 
su soundly rational a companion at college. 
He went back—and with some regrets, 

* * #¢ * * + 


It ina full three years, perhaps a trifle more, 
since Horace spent Christmas at his parental 
home. Many changes have taken place in 
that time. Laura is getting matronly on the 
strength of baby Number T Jack is get- 
ting additionally serions ; looka more sharply 
after business ; and gives fewer (though not 
lesa nociable) ies. The Reverend the Vicar 
of St. Maurice bas got a small prebend, with 
the profits of which, he has insared his life in 
favour of three a unmarried daughters. This 
Christmas at 8. Maurice bids fair to rival 


all past Christmases in jullity, merriment, 
and social delight. Jack has just cleared 
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‘a few hundreds by a lucky hit of judicious 
‘speculation, and declares he will spare no 


expense in celebrating baby Number One's 
——— birth-day, which falls on “boxing” 
day. 

But where is Horace ? Will he be as sociable 
as he used to be? Will he come up a prodigy 
of scholarship and good-nature, half a don, 
yet with a whole and a sound heart? The 
train is expected ; crowds are waiting on the 
platform, just as they waited this time three 
years since, and—Horace is among them. 

Rut which is Horace? It cannot be that 
young gentleman with haughty looks, a de- 
lieately-robust or robustly-delicate figure, a 
bundle of whips in bis hand, and two Scotch 
terriers held in with a string! It cannot be 
that white-over-coated, crushed-hatted, striped- 
shirted individual! And yet itishetoo. With 
whom is he talking ? It cannot he—yes ! it is, 
it must be—the Honourable Charley Cracker. 
Where are they going? Surely Horace will 
go direct home? We doubt it. 

Artived in London—a, little dinner at some 
West End house—beat up Sprigs, now in the 
12th. Two or three fellows that the Honour- 
able Charley Cracker knows—Horace must 
know them. “De Lisle, of St. Agnus Dei.” 
“Permit me to introduce you to my friend 
Sprigs, formerly of St. Walnuts De Grove—~ 
capital fellow—only sent away for smashing 
the college pump (this in an aside), Adjourn 
to the Lyceum—farce getting slow—~so on to 
the Claret Cup, to hear Mr. Pope sing the 
“Cross Bones” and “ 0, Mrs. Manning!” Get 
tired, so on again to tho Parthenon Saloon 
—no dancing—only look on—feel seedy— 
soda-water and brandy tvo light; pale ale, 
squeamish ; porter, too heavy ; and so to bed 
at Jarrett’s Hotel. Headache—late hours in 
the morning—fish breakfast at Greenwich— 
rather better—‘“ may as well go home in a day 
or two as now,” &., &e. 

A day or two is soon gone. Horace thinks 
he may as well go and “look in at the 
governor ;” and so he leaves the Tlonourable 
Charley Cracker. Honourable Charley Cracker 
is not a rogue or a shi He is merely an 
ass. He is a pupil of Horace De Lisle besides, 
who has taken to “coaching,” and is open to 
any eligible offer with which ten or seventeen 
pounds a term is eonnected. He quits London 
with a sigh, takes out his purse with another, 
and a deeper sigh. 

Laura is as pretty a young mamma as you 
will meet in a long swnmer-day’s walk, and 
Horace cannot help thinking so. But he 
don’t like babies; and baby Number One 
has taken alarm at his handsomest terrier, 
and is squalling energetically. Jack's old- 
fashioned house, with tue window-door open- 
ing into a little snuggery of flowers and 
vegetables, is very different to Lady De Mont- 
faucon’s conservatory, where he used to pla 
chess, smoke cigars, and sometimes read, wi 
his last cra aig pupil, the future Earl 
of Spitali ¢ At home it is much the 
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hock in the whole cellar; they will let the 
cat sleep on the rug in the dining-room, and 
the carriage is the same ofd-fashioned “tub” 
as ever. 

However, he gets over haby’s birthday 
tolerably well, although he wishes Jack didn’t 
know so many farmers. Besides, Jack el/ 
nurse baby Junior himself, and wil hawk out 
baby Senior to shake his diminutive fists, at 
new comers in general. He feels glad to get 
back again to the rectory, bul it is very 
slow there. His father doesn’t know the 
Montniorencies, nor the Honourable Charley 
Cracker, and wonders why he did not got the 
fellowship at St. Swithin. Furthermore, Bessy 
aud Fanny have both got beaus, and the beaux. 
are not University men. Tom Harris, the 
surgeon, would never do to introduce to 
the Tonourable Charley, although Tom has 
a snug little practice, and has furnished his 
house in a style that will outlast half a thou- 
sind University friendships, and will make 
Bessy « thoroughly good husband. Fanny’s 
intended is the new curate, who is not over 
High Church; in fact, Horace thinks him 
rather a “pump,” and wonders how he can 
live upon a hundr d and twenty pounds a 

ear. 

: Wforace owes a few odd hundred pounds 

but Standish and Co. and Stilty and Cab 
bagenet are very quiet as yel, and he wil 

give them a “few pounds ” as soon as he 
can spare it. In fact, half the bills have 
not yet been sent in, for his debts are mostly 
of latter-day University growth, He ha 
done respectably well in the school, bu 
nothing more. He has, however, a larg: 
connexion, picks up pupils, and docs hope to 
pick up something else: indefinitely oscillat- 
ino between the living of Dumdum, in the 
gift of the Montmorency family (his scholar. 
ship will give him a title); something undel 
government (he knows the Prime Munister’ 
aunt's second cousin) ; and the Woolsack. Bu 
all his friends, who used to hear him decid 
the fate of the Continent in a speech of twenty 
minutes, at the Vow et preeterea Nehil Associa: 
tion, fill him with notions of briefs, oyster 
breakfasts, and the Temple. The difficulty 
is, the money. Cold-blooded as he is growr 
to home agyociatious, he has no heart to rot 
Bessy and Fanny of the few hundreds their 
father cnn give with them ; still less to stint 
the younger members of their just meed o 
what he has himself enjoyed. But he is ar 
unhappy creature. He wants everything an 

everybody — except the things and peopl 

around him; he is reserved where he uaed t 
be open, parsimonious from necessity where hy 
war onve generous. He cannot settle to any- 
thing, and the few days he has been at hom 
have bo.ed him as much as the conversatio1 
of the Hunourable Charley would have borec 
his father, Other people perceive the change 

aud even he begins to have a glimpse of selt 

reproach. 
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same. , There is not 80 much as a bottle of 
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But, just as he is wondering why the deuce 
1@ thought of Spending Christmas at home, 

repriev® arrives in the shape of a letter 
om The Honorable Charley; who, having 
n an evil hour accepted an invitation to hig 
nardian’s, fds he has nohody to smoke or 
rink pale ale with, and conceives a sudden 
lesire for reading. The pay is liberal; and, 
f it were not, getting away from home for 
he remaining nine or ten days of the vaea- 
ion would be a fair equivalent for any 
mount of instruction likely to™be imbibed 
ry the mental absorbents of Charley’s mind. 

Mrs. De Lisle cannot bear the idea of her 
dear boy” leaving home before even the 
ndding is finished, especially as Jack Har- 
‘ington has invited the whole family to keep 
Cwelfth Night. Twelfth Night at Jack’s! 
Noisy children, country dances, perhaps snap- 
lragon, and perhaps blindman’s buff with 
isters Bessy and Fanny slipping out on the 
taircase, and coming in with heightened 
‘omplexious, looking as if they had been 
kissed by goblins in human shape. Twelfth 
Night characters, too! Perhaps draw a love 
aotto with Polly Bright, the old half-pay 
ulwiral’s daughter, about whom he once 
thed to be teased. Never! 

And so Horace goesaway. His father, per- 
1aps, feels but little grieved; for he hopes and 
hinks that his son’s journey may tend to 
as future advantage, and he is too sensible to 
sherish that home-sickness which sometimes 
yrevents a man from ever making a home for 
limeself. But his mother cannot bear his sub- 
me disdain of all the httle imocent things 
that once called forth his highest approbation. 
She is almost afraid Polly Bright looks thin 
mad anxious; and she remembers that, just 
three years ago, TTorace joked about his 
“little wife ;” and she wishes that, even by 
me kind look, he had repeated the joke, It is 
ull one to Horace, who is gone. 

To be happy, Horace, or to be really 
merry? My friend, my friend, a word in 
your ear! You may be quite sure that you 
have grown too fast, when you find that you 
have outgrown Christmas. It is a very bad 
sign indeed. 


THE ROUND GAME OF THE 
CHRISTMAS BOWL. 


fe Round Game, which comes, origi- 
nally, from Fairy-Land, is thus played. The 
Pool of the game is a capacious circular 
bow], or basin, made of ice. It is some sixty 
or seventy feet in circumference, and all 
round the rim there is stuck a hedge of holly- 
boughs, in full berry, interspersed with 
coloured lamps and silver bells. Everybody 
who is inspired by Christmas festivities comer 
to put into the Pool. He is to put in some- 
thing which is his pride. In doing thir he 
generally throws in something which is 
equally his trouble; and thus, by doing a 
generous act at Christmas, in throwing away 
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of his worst troubles ] 


Che Rhyme. 


Herne 18 8 Poo), all made of ict, 
For a great round ( hnistiuas Game ! 
lig nm 16 set with greon dilly boughs, 
And lamps of colour d flame 
With silver bells that tinkle and gingle 


As each one his off ring comes to mingle — 
Whether inget of gold, or a grcy sea shang ki 


Who comes first — Tis the King, I declae 


With the cr wu in his hand, and the frosts las tur! 


(ies tothe Pool he brings lus crown 
And tosses it ocr the holly ! 


So, away to the bottom goes all bis pride, 


And his royal indlancholy 
Whale gengle/ tenhle ? gingle? 
How the sucet lells ring f 
ind round about the lighted Pol 
Ihe qambol dance, and sing / 


Who comes neat ?— 
Jis a Minister of State 


With a buszle made of weights an] wheels, 


And balanced on his pate 
To the Pool of Christmas Offermys 
{ The Lreasury Lord advances, 
| Souse over, goes las Pussie, 
vp And away lus Lordslup dances! 
While yingle f tentdle I gungle ¢ 
Hou the sncet bells ring t 
dnd round abaut the lighted Po | 
We qambol, dance, and siny f 


S Who comes next? 
fas the Furst Gold such ! 
Ve) Watb the Lirst Cock d Hat 
And the Fust General Brick 
In the Pool they toss their darling »— 
Sword—hat—stch— garmitu 


And ieture to the allequo 
Of the Minuet de da (our! 


But wink they caper back, 
‘Lhree Slaves to Dress advanc , 
In aplendid, lolling cus and 1c ue — 
She last bright thought of Lance 
They nay—-" ‘Lis Christmas time 
Po the Round Game we will come 
Let us thow away our jasluons, 
And—for onie—‘let 8 look at home ! 
While gingle? tandle ! gingle ! 
Hou the scot bells sing / 
And round about the lighted Pocl 
We gambol, dan ¢, aud sing! 


But who comes now ° 
Tis the Bishop in his camiage, 
Whose shoulders bear the pam and pide 
Of Church and State s nus marrage 
A huge bale of lawn and purple 
He heaves into the Poul, 
And, nodding to hte coachman, 
Trips off, relieved and cool ' 


The Mulionnare comes next, 
With a loan to help a war, 
On the wrong side of all justice— 
And his “interest -—not ao sure 
He mflatea—and he collapses-— 
bon mind oe sick and din— 
» Whe Penge reeding money '—~ 
Five Inan i 


ttere aiar the bran ' 


See emenedansattacntiiiiltenstem cn aliliententieme nena med 


his pride, he at the same time gets nd of one 





With gingle' tinkle  gangle ' 
Ffow the suect bells ring | 
As round about the ghted Pool 

We gambol, dance, and sng! 


Who 1s this in red and gold ° 
T1s the Soldier with his sword, 

And nding on a eannon— 
Bedizen d, bless d, adored ! 

Round ins neck he weais a chain, 
Tor a show and a pretence, 

But engraved with hery letters 
Claiming blind obedience 

Hits pnde and bane are loosed— 
They fly ocr the holly fen «' 


Next, a Fawser, with his costs— 
Making full a thonsind pounds 
With a score of brcaking hearts 
And five years of waste and wounds 
Fis face is cold and wret led— 
His life 13 but a spau— 
A red tape worm, at the Lest 
In a Liack cont stuff d with pran 
Ife tosses o er dns bill of costs !— 
LHe 18 quite anotha: man 
With quale tandle! gqrigle! 
Hou the sweet bells ring t 
And round about the lighted P acl 
We gambol, dance, and sing t 


The Merchant brings ius | agum 
Which would beggar halt a town — 
The Schemer shows a‘ spec 
| But deserves each good mans fi wn — 
The Schclar bungs las bock, 
Where Ins soul, all moulttng hes — 
The Poet brings bis laurel 
And his castle im the skies — 
The Lover bimgs his nnastress 
Who has treated lum with scorn — 
Jhe Shepherd brings his tavouiite lamb, 
With its eurly fleece unshom — 
All these into the Pool 
Are cast, with sanous smarts 
As valued Christmas Offerings 
Inspired with Clinstmas hearts 
Whale gingle ? tinkle/ qingle f 
How the swect bells ring / 
And yound about the iqhted Pool 
He gambol, dances, and sing / 


[The crowd of players at the Game, having 
joined hands im this concludimg dance, now 
whirl round the Pool of Ice, gambolling and 
singing , and they continue to do this, till the 
charm begins to work, and the heat of the 
Christmas hearts outside causes the Offerm 
which each has thrown m, to warm to sue 
a gemal glow, that the heat thus collectively 
peneiated melts the ice The Pool gradually 
dissolves—the players of the game, one after 
another, sink down exhausted, and fall into a 
delightful reverie, , while the melted Pool over- 
flows, and floats every one of them to hw 
home, as he seems to he in a mother-of-pearl 
boat, with a branch of holly at the prow, and 
a coloured lamp anndst the green leaves 
and red berries Each one, soon after, reco- 
vers bis senses just enough to find himself 
ree mn bed, and hhietenng to the 
t 

















